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PREFACE 


FOURTEEN  years  ago  the  present  Editor  wrote  the  preface  to  Volume  I  of  the 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.  The  purpose  of  that  work  was  "to  make 
a  complete  record  of  the  status  of  North  American  horticulture  as  it  exists  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century;"  it  was  the  effort  to  include  "all  the  species 
which  are  known  to  be  in  the  horticultural  trade,"  together  with  outlines  of  "the  horti- 
cultural possibilities  of  the  various  states,  territories  and  provinces,"  to  present  bio-  . 
graphical  sketches  of  eminent  American  horticulturists  not  then  living,  and  in  general 
to  discuss  the  cultivation  and  handling  of  horticultural  crops.  In  the  preface  to  Volume 
IV  of  that  work  the  Editor  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Cyclopedia  would  never  be 
revised:  "If  new  issues  are  called  for,  mere  errors  should  be  corrected;  but  beyond  this, 
the  plates  should  be  left  as  they  are/'  for  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  book  that  it  should 
stand  as  a,  measure  of  that  time.  The  different  volumes  have  been  separately  reprinted, 
but  about  eight  complete  re-issues  of  that  Cyclopedia  have  been  made,  with  such 
corrections  of  errors  as  have  been  reported;  in  one  restricted  edition,  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  the  same  work  was  bound  in  six  volumes,  together  with  an 
enlarged  preface  and  a  key  to  the  families  and  genera. 

The  present  Cyclopedia,  although  founded  on  the  former  compilation,  is  a  new  work 
with  an  enlarged  scope.  While  the  older  work  will  no  longer  be  published,  it  neverthe- 
less stands  by  itself;  and  the  two  should  be  quoted  as  independent  cyclopedias.  The 
geographical  boundaries  are  wider  in  the  present  work,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United-" 
States  and  Canada  have  both  acquired  new  tropical  connections  and  interests  in  recent 
years.  It  has  not  been  the  effort  to  cover  completely  the  horticultural  floras  of  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  other  islands,  for  that  would  involve  the  tropical  flora  of  the 
globe;  but  it  is  the  intention  to  include  the  most  outstanding  species  grown  in  a  horti- 
cultural way  in  those  islands.  A  fuller  treatment  has  also  been  given  of  the  plants  grown  """ 
in  southern  Florida,  southern  California,  and  the  other  southernmost  areas  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

The  treatment  in  the  former  Cyclopedia  was  confined  closely  to  species  in  "the 
trade," — to  those  plants  "sold  in  the  United  States  and  Canada."  The  present  work 
accepts  this  basis  in  general,  for  the  lists  of  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  fanciers  indicate 
very  closely  the  plants  that  actually  are  grown,  and  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible  as 
well  as  undesirable  to  include  all  the  plants  that  may  be  found  in  botanic  gardens,  or  in 
the  grounds  of  specialists  and  amateurs  who  collect  specimens  from  original  sources, 
or  those  introduced  for  purposes  of  experiment  or  test  or  only  for  scientific  study; 
but  "the  trade"  is  interpreted  more  liberally  in  this  work,  to  include  the  offerings  of 
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many  European  dealers  because  those  dealers  supply  American  customers,  to  account 
for  species  mentioned  prominently  in  European  horticultural  periodicals  as  well  as  in 
American  periodicals,  and  to  insert  such  plants  as  are  known  to  be  subjects  of  exchange 
or  to  be  frequently  in  cultivation  in  any  region,  even  though  their  names  may  not  be 
found  in  a  commercial  list.  While  it  is  intended  to  account  for  all  the  species  in  the 
^Irade,  it  is  not  intended  to  name  the  garden  varieties;  for  the  variety  lists  change  too 
rapidly  for  discussion  in  cyclopedic  works.  The  mention  of  varieties  in  the  leading 
group-articles  is  more  a  matter  of  record  than  of  recommendation. 

Care  has  been  exercised  to  exclude  species  that  are  evidently  not  now  of  interest 
to  horticulturists,  even  though  their  names  may  be  found  in  the  literature;  for  the 
introduction  of  many  dead  entries  would  not  only  violate  the  purpose  to  make  a  current 
record,  but  would  make  the  books  too  voluminous  and  would  confuse  the  student  with 
too  many  names  and  details.  It  is  desired  that  the  treatment  shall  be  contemporaneous,  s 
and  that  it  shall  be  rescued  as  far  as  desirable  from  the  older  glasshouse  method  of 
transatlantic  work.  The  Cyclopedia  aims  to  account  for  the  plants  horticulturally 
grown  within  its  territory  which  are  now  the  subjects  of  living  interest  or  likely  to  be 
introduced,  to  discuss  the  best  practices  in  the  growing  of  the  staple  flower  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops,  to  depict  the  horticultural  capabilities  of  the  states  and  provinces, 
to  indicate  the  literature  of  the  field,  and  incidentally  to  portray  briefly  the  lives  of 
the  former  men  and  women  who  have  attained  to  a  large  or  a  national  reputation  in 
horticultural  pursuits. 

The  method  in  the  Cyclopedia,  in  other  words,  turns  about  two  purposes, — the 
identification  of  species,  and  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Both  are  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  horticulture.  The  former  lends  itself  readily  to  usual  cyclopedic 
treatment;  the  latter  expresses  itself  as  a  manual  of  practice.  The  combination  pro- 
duces an  irregular  literary  product,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  result  is  not  inharmonious. 

The  cultural  details  involve  special  difficulties.  The  North  American  continent 
presents  so  many  conditions  that  advice  for  outdoor  work  cannot  be  too  specific  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  without  leading  to  serious  mistakes.  What  is  advised  by  a  good 
grower  in  one  place  may  be  contradicted  by  a  good  grower  in  another  place.  Even  in 
under-glass  treatment,  in  which  conditions  are  largely  artificial,  difficulties  often  arise 
in  trying  to  apply  in  America  the  instructions  given  for  European  practice.  It  is  not 
possible  for  one  to  grow  plants  by  a  book;  in  this  work  the  cultural  details  are  not 
directions  so  much  as  statements  of  standard  practice:  this  practice  will  need  to  be 
considerably  modified  in  many  cases  if  the  best  result  for  special  conditions  or  objects 
is  to  be  secured.  In  the  former  Cyclopedia  the  culture  was  often  presented  by  two 
persons  of  unlike  experiences  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  amateurs; 
but  readers  seem  to  think  this  to  be  confusing  and  the  practice  has  not  been  followed 
in  the  present  work.  However,  special  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  best  cultural 
advice  for  the  plants  requiring  peculiar  or  particular  handling,  and  this  advice  will  be 
found  in  the  discussion  of  the  different  crops  and  plants  under  their  respective  heads; 
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and  in  addition  many  practical  class-articles  have  been  prepared  for  the  aid  of  the 
cultivator  and  designer.  These  class-articles  are  mostly  as  follows: 


Alpine  Plants 

Annuals 

Ante 

Arboretum 
Arboriculture 
Autumn-Gardening 
Banks 

Basket  Plants 

Bedding 

Bees 

Biennials 
Birds 


Culinary  Hcrba 
Cut-flowers 
Diseases 
Drain: 
Dwarf 


Evergreens 
Everlastings 
Exhibitions 
Ferns 
Floral 

Floriculture 
Flower-Garden 
Formal-Gardening 
Forcing 
Fumigation 
Frost  . 
Grasses 
Herbary 

Hotbeds  and  Coldframcs 
House-Plants 


Irrigation 


age 

f  Trees 


Lawn-Planting 

Mushrooms 

Nursery 

Orchard 

Orchid* 

Palms 

Park 

Perennials 

Perfumery-Gardening 
Pergolas 

Railroad-Gardening 
Rock-Gardening 
Rustic  Work 


ting 
;  Plants 


Lawns 


Small-Fruits 


Storage 

Subtropical-Gardening 
Succulents 
Sun-loving  Plante 
Tools  and  Imploments 
Topiary  Work 
Transplanting 
Tree-Moving 
Vegetable-Gardening 
Village  Improvement 
Vines  and  Arbors 
Walks 

Wall-Gardening 

Water-Gardening 

Wild-Garden 


v*  iniiow-ijojtes 
Winter-Gardening 
Winter  Protection 
Woods 


There  is  marked  growth  in  outdoor  horticulture  in  North  America.  The  largest 
extension  in  the  present  Cyclopedia,  so  far  as  taxonomic  work  is  concerned,  is  in  the 
description  of  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  widespread  interest  in  these  subjects.  We  are 
beginning  to  realize  our  native  resources  in  woody  plants,  to  understand  how  to  make 
use  of  our  many  climates  and  natural  conditions;  and  to  incorporate  freely  into  our 
cultivated  flora  many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  China  and  other  regions,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  other  agencies.  The  resources  of  the  Arboretum 
have  been  placed  at  the  command  of  the  Cyclopedia  through  the  careful  and  original 
work  of  Alfred  Rehder.  Similar  aids  have  been  extended  from  other  sources,  and 
particularly  from  the  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

While  hardy  plants  and  outdoor  gardening  seem  to  be  increasing  rapidly  in 
favor,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  the  breaking-up  of  large  fanciers'  collections, 
in  private  establishments,  of  old-time  glasshouse  plants.  It  is  now  quite  impossible, 
for  example,  to  find  in  this  country  any  large  private  collections  of  the  species  of 
begonias  or  of  the  varieties  of  camellias  or  of  the  show  pelargoniums;  orchid  collections 
of  notable  extent  are  few.  The  demand  of  the  trade  is  for  relatively  few  species,  and  the 
commercial  collections  are  mostly  concerned  with  a  few  stock  kinds  and  florists'  plants, 
together  with  a  small  addition  of  annual  novelties,  rather  than  with  the  former  long 
lists  of  many  separate  and  interesting  species  and  varieties.  Even  private  places, 
especially  private  greenhouses,  are  devoted  very  largely  to  cut-flowers  and  florists' 
plants.  It  is  incumbent  on  a  cyclopedia  of  this  kind,  however,  to  preserve  the  accounts 
of  these  begonias,  orchids,  palms,  cacti,  succulents,  "stove  plants,"  and  others,  even 
though  many  of  them  may  be  known  to  very  few;  and  the  Editor  hopes  that  the 
amateur  will  regain  his  ascendancy  and  that  collections  of  plants  because  they  are 
plants  may  not  perish  from  amongst  us. 

There  has  been  great  extension  in  recent  years  in  commercial  floriculture  and  in  the 
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forcing  of  vegetables.  We  now  think  in  terms  of  cropping  under  glass.  The  range  of 
species  of  plants  involved  in  these  industries  is  relatively  small,  but  the  areas  are  large, 
the  business  is  receiving  the  attention  of  able  men  and  women,  and  the  glasshouse 
industries  are  making  important  contributions  to  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  recent 
growth  of  the  commercial  fruit-growing  industry  is  also  notable.  Once  largely  restricted 
to  narrow  regions  and  to  "fruit  belts,"  the  growing  of  fruits  for  market  has  now 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  great  industry  comparable  with  the  staple  agricultural 
productions.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  all  these 
large  efforts,  as  well  as  to  provide  information  and  advice  for  the  amateur  and  the 
home  gardener. 

When  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture  was  made,  there  were  few  special- 
ists in  the  systematic  botany  of  cultivated  plants.  The  Editor  hopes  that  the  publica- 
tion of  that  Cyclopedia  has  contributed  something  to  the  acceleration  of  interest  in  this 
long-overlooked  subject.  Howbeit,  the  number  of  competent  specialists,  and  of 
those  intelligently  interested  in  the  subject,  is  now  large  enough  to  have  enabled  the 
Editor  to  cover  many  of  the  important  groups.  The  cacti  have  been  placed  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  J.  N.  Rose;  a  number  of  tropical  plants  have  been  handled  anew  by 
W.  E.  Safford;  the  orchids,  aroids  and  bromeliads  by  George  V.  Nash;  euphorbiads 
by  J.  B.  S.  Norton;  Citrus  and  related  genera  by  Walter  T.  Swingle;  Nymphajacea?  by 
H.  S.  Conard;  the  ferns  by  R.  C.  Benedict;  most  grasses  by  A.  S.  Hitchcock;  special 
groups  by  Norman  Taylor,  chiefly  among  the  composites,  palms,  and  tender  araliads; 
suggestions  on  cultivated  forms  and  on  cultivation  have  been  contributed  by  C.  P. 
Raffill,  of  the  tropical  department,  Kew;  the  survey  of  families  of  plants  and  most 
of  the  editorial  work  on  the  general  introductory  key  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
K.  M.  Wiegand;  and  many  small  groups  and  special  genera  have  found  new  treatment 
by  persons  who  have  given  them  careful  study  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
The  results  of  modern  scientific  studies  are  now  beginning  to  be  positively  reflected  in 
the  identification  of  garden  plants,  and  in  the  advice  for  the  cultivation  and  handling 
of  horticultural  crops  and  products.  With  so  many  persons  partaking,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  secure  uniformity  of  taxonomic  handling  in  the  various  groups,  but  the 
gain  of  having  the  contributions  of  specialists  will  abundantly  offset  this  small 
technical  disadvantage. 

And  yet,  it  is  true  that  very  much  of  the  work  is  necessarily  compiled  from  litera- 
ture rather  than  constructed  from  a  direct  study  of  the  plants  themselves.  There  is  no 
herbarium  or  other  complete  and  authentic  repository  of  all  the  species  of  plants  sold  by 
dealers.  The  best  that  can  be  done  in  very  many  cases  is  to  accept  the  name  appearing 
in  a  catalogue  and  to  attach  to  it  the  most  authentic  or  most  adaptable  description  of 
a  recognized  botanical  species  of  the  same  name;  there  is  no  telling  whether  the  dealers' 
plant  is  properly  determined  or  whether  it  represents  the  botanical  species  bearing  the 
same  name.  It  is  impossible  now  to  know  how  many  wrong  determinations,  inaccurate 
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and  insufficient  descriptions,  and  faulty  judgments  have  been  perpetuated  from  author 
to  author  through  long  series  of  years.  All  these  matters  must  be  worked  out  in  years 
to  come,  when  the  horticultural  plants  in  the  various  groups  shall  have  been  systemati- 
cally studied  with  care.  The  Editor  repeats  the  hope  expressed  in  the  preface  written 
fourteen  years  ago  "that  every  entry  in  this  book  will  be  worked  over  and 
improved  within  the  next  quarter  century." 

Many  persons  aside  from  the  leading  authors  have  contributed  to  the  enterprise  in 
the  most  helpful  spirit.  The  Editor's  daughter  has  borne  much  of  the  burden  of  the 
office  and  editorial  detail.  Gardeners,  fruit-growers,  florists,  vegetable-growers,  teachers 
and  experimenters,  botanists,  and  the  printers,  have  responded  with  good  fellowship 
and  with  something  like  patriotic  pride.  Their  names  will  be  recorded  in  the  concluding 
volume;  and  the  public  that  uses  the  book  will  reward  them  with  its  gratitude. 

Nor  should  the  institutions  that  have  afforded  all  these  persons  the  opportunities  to 
make  their  contributions  be  overlooked.  Aside  from  those  agencies  already  mentioned, 
the  Cyclopedia  is  under  special  obligation  for  the  use  directly  or  indirectly  of  books  and 
collections  to  Cornell  University,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  the  Gray  Herbarium,  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  others.  Seed  merchants,  nurserymen,  and  other 
commercial  establishments  of  standing,  have  been  very  ready  with  suggestions  and  help. 

Many  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  representing  the  work  of  several  artists. 
Most  of  the  new  work  has  been  made  by  B.  F.  Williamson,  New  York  City;  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Miss  M.  E.  Eaton,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden; 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Gill,  Washington;  C.  H.  L.  Gebfert,  Boston;  and  Miss  Matilda  Smith,  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  England,  whose  initials  will  be  recognized  on  the  plates 
of  the  famous  Botanical  Magazine.  By  permission  of  Professor  Sargent,  much  of  the 
accurate  and  beautiful  work  of  C.  E.  Faxon  and  others  in  Garden  and  Forest,  a  journal 
that  was  discontinued  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  and  is  now  out  of  the  market,  has  been 
adapted  and  made  available  for  the  present  reader;  record  is  made  in  the  text  of  the 
pictures  of  species,  at  the  places  where  they  are  used.  Some  of  the  work  in  the  old  govern- 
ment surveys  of  the  great  West  has  also  been  brought  to  the  use  of  the  general  public. 

It  is  not  wholly  with  satisfaction  that  one  puts  forth  a  work  of  this  magnitude.  The 
responsibility  increases  with  the  largeness  of  the  enterprise,  for  users  do  not  readily 
purchase  new  and  corrected  editions  of  a  work  of  this  extent.  Every  care  has  been 
taken  to  present  an  accurate  and  faithful  account,  and  this  is  as  far  as  the  responsibility 
can  extend.  The  Editor  can  not  expect  to  make  another  cyclopedia  of  horticulture; 
but  he  hopes  that  these  six  volumes  will  comprise  another  step  in  the  collecting,  assort- 
ing and  appraising  of  our  horticultural  knowledge. 

L.  H.  BAILEY. 

Ithaca,  New  Yobk. 

December  30,  1913. 
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IX) 


EXPLANATIONS 


The  main  account  of  each  genus,  in  large  type  and 
separate  paragraph  for  each  specie*,  represent*  the 
plants  probably  now  in  cultivation  or  at  leant  of  major 
importance. 

The  "supplementary  lists"  in  smaller  type  at  the  end 
of  the  articles  include  names  of  plant*  not  known  to  be 
in  the  trade  but  which  may  be  mentioned  in  horticul- 
tural literature,  and  also  such  Latin-form  names  of 
the  trade  as  are  imperfectly  understood  and  cannot  be 
placed  under  their  proper  species.  These  parte  arc  less 
critical  finding-lists  of  other  or  extra  species. 

The  Cyc!o|>cdia  undertakes  to  account  for  the 
species  in  cultivation  within  its  territory  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1912;  but  in  practice  the  introductions  are 
included  to  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  different 
pages. 

The  suse-marks  on  the  illustrations,  as  (x  H), 
indicate  the  amount  of  reduction  as  compared  with 
natural  sue,  this  scale  being  determined  merely  by 
measuring  the  flat  diameter  of  a  drawing  and  not 
representing  bulk  or  perspective. 

AUTHORSHIP 

The  practice  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horti- 
culture in  signing  the  leading  and  most  important 
articles  with  the  name  of  the  author  is  here  retained. 
The  original  author,  so  far  as  living  or  as  he  has  desired, 
has  revised  or  rewritten  his  articles  for  the  present  work. 
In  very  many  cases,  another  person  has  now  revised  the 
articles,  and  the  name  of  the  reviser  is  indicated  by  a 
dagger  (f).  If  the  revision  has  amounted  practically 
to  a  complete  rewriting  of  the  article,  the  original 
author's  name  may  not  appear,  even  though  some  small 
parts  or  features  of  the  original  article  may  be  retained; 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  original 
author  as  well  as  recognising  the  work  of  the  present 
author:  the  first  Cyclopedia  stands  as  the  record  of  its 
own  work. 

A  name  in  parentheses,  as  "(G.  W.  Oliver),"  at  the 
close  of  a  paragraph,  indicates  that  the  person  is  the 
author  of  that  particular  paragraph  and  of  no  other  in 
the  article.  When  a  person  is  responsible  for  more  than 
one  paragraph  in  an  article,  his  |M»rt  is  set  off  by  a  sepa- 
rate heading  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 

It  is  desired  to  secure  experts  and  specialists  for  the 
articles;  when  this  has  not  been  accomplished,  the  task 
of  revision  has  fallen  to  the  Editor. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the  different  parts  of 
the  work  into  as  much  uniformity  of  plan  and  treatment 
as  is  possible  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind ;  references 
have  been  compared ;  proofs  have  been  submitted  to 
two  or  more  persons  in  case  of  difficult  or  doubtful  sub- 


jects; and  the  advice  as  to  cultivation  has  been  checked 
by  practical  growers. 

NOMENCLATURE 

The  nomenclature  follows  in  the  main  the  regu- 
lations of  the  "Vienna  code,"  being  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  International  Botanical  Congress  held 
in  Vienna  in  1905.  This  code  was  adopted  by  the 
International  Horticultural  Congress  held  at  Brussels 
in  1910,  with  adaptations  to  horticultural  practice. 
When  no  combination  has  yet  been  made  under  the 
Vienna  code,  the  prevailing  usage  for  the  particular 
genus  (as  expressed  in  latest  monographs)  is  followed. 
That  is,  there  is  no  attempt  to  reduce  all  names  to  one 
system  except  so  far  as  combinations  have  already 
been  made  under  the  international  rules,  both  because 
a  cyclopedia  of  horticulture  is  hardly  the  place  in 
which  to  make  original  combinations  (except  inci- 
dentally), and  because  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
any  of  the  formal  systems  will  have  permanency.  The 
subject  of  nomenclature,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Editor, 
will  be  discussed  under  "Names  and  Nomenclature" 
in  Vol.  IV.  Botanical  names  should  not  be  changed 
lightly,  or  for  the  purpose  of  regularizing  any  particular 
scheme  or  plan,  or  to  make  them  always  conform  to 
an  arbitrary  set  of  rules.  Botanical  names  do  not  be- 
long to  botanists,  to  do  with  them  as  they  will.  The 
public  has  good  rights  in  these  names;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  names  of  cultivated  plants,  for  they 
may  then  have  standardised  commercial  value.  The 
only  stability,  of  course,  is  usage;  and  usage  can  rarely 
be  forced  into  hard-and-fast  regulations.  In  this  Cyclo- 
pedia, the  interest  is  in  stability  of  names  rather  than 
in  priority  of  names;  therefore  it  accepts  the  principle  of 
the  "nomina  conservanda"  of  the  Vienna  code,  so  far  as 
it  retains  generic  names  that  have  been  established  in 
general  usage  for  fifty  years  following  their  publication, 
even  though  the  particular  names  in  that  list  may  not 
have  been  adopted  in  every  instance. 

Not  all  the  changes  in  names  arise  from  the  applica- 
tion of  rules  of  nomenclature.  Many  of  them  are  the 
results  of  taxonornic  studies,  which  make  new  definitions 
for  genera  and  species.  In  this  Cyclopedia,  there  are 
marked  examples  of  such  changes  in  the  citrus  genera, 
in  the  cacti,  and  other  groups.  Those  changes  are  to 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  closer  studies  of  the  various 
groups,  of  accumulation  of  specimens  from  many 
regions,  and  the  progressive  modification  of  views  t>* 
to  the  constitution  of  genera  and  species;  they  are 
expressions  of  a  living  botany.  Such  changes  will  be 
particularly  demanded  in  horticultural  plants,  for 
most  of  those  groups  have  not  yet  been  studied  with 
cri(ica)  care. 
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EXPLANATIONS 


PRONUNCIATION 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of 
genera  and  species  in  this  work  are  marked  to  indicate 
the  accepted  pronunciation.  The  indications  are  accent 
marks  placed  over  a  vowel.  The  accent  designates  (1) 
stress,  or  the  emphatic  syllable,  and  (2)  the  length  of 
the  emphatic  vowel.  Following  the  American  custom, 
as  established  by  Gray  and  others,  a  grave  accent  (*•) 
is  employed  to  designate  a  long  vowel,  and  an  acute 
accent  (')  a  short  vowel. 

Thus  officinale  is  pronounced  offici-nay-li;  miero- 
cdrpus  is  pronounced  micro-edr-pus.  It  Bhould  be 
remembered  that  the  final  «  terminates  a  separate 
syllable,  as  commii-ne,  mdgd-re,  gran' -de.  This  final  e 
takes  the  short  sound  of  i,  as  in  whip. 

Ordinarily  in  diphthongs  the  mark  is  placed  over  the 
second  letter.  Thus,  in  aiirea  the  au  is  meant  to  have 
its  customary  long  sound,  as  if  written  awe.  In  eii- 
it  has  practically  the  long  sound  of  u,  as  in  Pseudo- 
Qu\na,  Paeiid-Acdcia.  Double  vowels  take  their  cus- 
tomary English  sounds,  as  ee  and  oo.  Thus,  the  oo  in 
Hookeri  is  to  be  pronounced  as  in  hook.  In  most  ulbcs, 
the  letters  oi  (from  the  Greek,  meaning  like  to)  are  to 
be  pronounced  separately:  if  the  i  is  the  penultimate 
syllable  (next  to  the  last),  it  is  long,  as  in  yuccoi-des; 
if  the  t  is  the  antepenultimate  syllable  (third  from  the 
end),  it  is  short,  as  in  rhomboUdea.  In  dioicm  and 
»,  however,  the  oi  is  a  true  diphthong,  as  in 


These  pronunciations  follow,  in  general,  the  common 
English  method  of  pronouncing  Latin  names.  However, 
many  of  the  Latinised  forms  of  substantive  and  per- 
sonal names  are  so  unlike  Latin  in  general  construction 
that  the  pronunciation  of  them  may  not  follow  the  rule. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  biological  nomenclature  is  a  lan- 
guage of  itself  thrown  into  a  Latin  form,  and  it  should 
not  be  a  source  of  regret  if  it  does  not  closely  follow 
classical  rules  in  its  pronunciation  of  outlying  or  non- 
Latin  names. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  make  an  c  reception  to  strict  liter- 
ary rules  in  the  case  of  personal  commemorative  names 
in  the  genitive:  we  retain,  so  fur  as  possible,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  original  name.  Thus,  a  plant  named 
for  Carey  is  called  Ci-reyi,  not  Carty^i;  for  Sprenger, 
Sprhtg-eri,  not  Sprengtr-i;  for  Forbes,  Forbn'-ii,  not 
F orbie-ii.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  uniform  consis- 
tency has  been  attained  in  this  matter.  It  is  not 
always  known  how  the  person  pronounced  his  name; 
and  many  personal  names  do  not  make  conformable 
Latinised  words.  No  arbitrary  method  of  pronouncin,; 
personal  names  is  likely  to  he  satisfactory. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  what  are  understood  to  be 
the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels: 

a  as  in  cane  o  ns  in  cone, 

k  as  in  tan  ft  as  in  con. 

i  as  in  mete,  tk  as  in  jute. 

e  as  in  met.  6  as  in  jut 
I  aa  in  pine. 
I  as  in  pin. 

7  is  often  used  as  a  vowel  instead  of  i 


SPELLING 

The  original  spelling  of  generic  and  specific  names 
is  preferred;  that  is,  the  spelling  used  by  the  person 
who  made  the  name.  In  some  cases  this  original 
orthography  does  not  conform  to  the  etymology  of 
the  name,  particularly  if  the  name  is  made  from  that 
of  a  person.  Such  a  case  is  Diervilla,  named  for  Diere- 
ville.  Ideally,  the  name  should  be  spelled  DierevUUa, 
but  Toumefort  and  Linnaeus  did  not  so  spell  it. 

In  accordance  with  the  best  authorities,  the  digraph 
x  is  used  in  the  words  csrulea,  cterulescens,  CKSpitosa, 
CRsia;  a  is  used  in  cslestis  and  coelcstinum. 

The  type  ligatures  se  and  a  have  been  dropped  from 
Latin-made  names  that  have  come  into  the  vernacular. 
Thus,  as  a  common  or  English  name,  Spinea  becomes 
Pseonia  becomes  peonia  or  peony,  Brodia* 


THE  KEYS 

There  are  two  groups  of  keys  in  the  Cyclopedia, — 
the  main  key,  in  Vol.  I,  to  leading  families  and  genera, 
and  the  keys  to  the  species  in  the  different  genera  in 
all  the  volumes.  The  user  of  the  Cyclopedia  should  forth- 
with familiarise  the  method  of  the  keys.  Page  79. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  plants,  the  species 
have  been  arranged  systematically  or  horticulturally, 
under  the  genus,  rather  than  alphabetically;  and  in 
large  or  complex  genera,  an  alphabetical  index  has 
been  supplied  for  rapid  reference.  The  grouping  of  the 
species  is  founded  preferably  on  horticultural  rather 
than  on  botanical  characters,  so  that  the  arrangement 
does  not  always  express  botanical  relationships. 

The  species-keys  are  arranged  primarily  to  aid  the 
gardener  in  making  determinations.  Every  effort  is 
made  sharply  to  contrast  the  species  rather  than  to 
describe  them.  A  word  of  explanation  will  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  keys.  The  8{>ecie8  are  arranged  in  coordi- 
nate groups  of  various  ranks,  and  groups  of  equal  rank 
are  marked  by  the  same  letter.  Thus,  group  a  is 
coordinate  with  aa  and  with  aaa,  and  group  u  with  bb 
and  bbb;  and  the  b  groups  are  subordinate  to  the  a 
groups,  and  the  c  groups  to  the  b  groups,  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  whenever  possible,  the  coordinate  keys 
begin  with  the  same  catchword:  thus,  if  a  begins 
"flowers,"  so  do  aa  and  aaa;  and  this  catchword  is 
not  used  for  keys  of  other  rank.  As  an  example,  refer 
to  Abutilon,  page  177.  Look  first  at  a,  beginning 
"Lvs.,"  then  at  aa,  also  beginning  "Lvs."  Under  aa 
arc  the  coordinate  divisions  d  and  bb,  each  with 
"Foliage"  for  the  catchword.  Under  b  there  are  no 
sulxli visions,  but  under  bb  there  are  divisions  c  and 
cc,  each  with  "Fto."  for  a  catchword.  Under  c  there  are 
no  subdivisions,  but  cc  has  two  coordinate  divisions, 
n,  dd,  each  with  "Blossoms"  for  a  catchword.  Again,  n 
happens  to  have  no  division,  but  no  has  the  divisions 
E  and  ee  with  "Lf. -blades"  as  the  catchword.  In  other 
words,  if  the  plant  in  hand  does  not  fall  under  a,  the 
inquirer  goes  at  once  to  aa.  If  it  falls  under  aa,  then  he 
determines  whether  it  belongs  to  u  or  to  bb,  and  so  on. 
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A  display  of  a  scheme  would  stand  as  follows: 

a.  Leaves,  etc. 

b.  Flowers,  etc. 
c.  Fruits,  etc. 
D.  Pods,  etc. 
dd.  Pods,  etc. 

e.  Seeds,  etc. 
EE.  Seeds,  etc 
cc.  Fruits,  etc. 
bb.  Flowers,  etc. 
aa.  Leaves,  etc. 

b.  Roots,  etc. 

C.  Flowers,  etc. 

d.  Margins  of  leaves,  etc. 
dd.  Margins  of  leaves,  etc. 
CC.  Flowers,  etc. 
bb.  Roots,  etc. 
bbb.  Roots,  etc. 
AAA.  Leaves,  etc. 

When  the  genua  is  large  or  the  treatment  is  compli- 
cated,  the  key  may  be  placed  separately  at  the  begin- 
ning rather  than  to  be  divided  among  the  paragraphs; 
this  allows  the  student  to  see  the  entire  scheme  or 
plan  at  once.  See  Acer,  page  196. 

ABBREVIATIONS  OF  BOTANICAL  TERMS 
AND  GENERAL  EXPRESSIONS 

caps   capsule. 

cult.  .    cultivated,  cultivation. 

diam   diameter. 

E   East. 

fl   flower. 

fl*   flowers. 

fid   flowered  (as  few-fid.). 

fr   fruit. 

/r*   fruits. 

ft   foot,  feet. 

in   inch,  inches. 

ind   including. 

infl   inflorescence  (cluster). 

intro   introduced. 

If.   leaf. 

Ift   leaflet. 

IfU   leaflets. 

Ivd.  .......  leaved. 

/ra.   .    leaves. 

N.  .    '.     '.  North. 

Prop   pro|>agated,  propagation. 

-S   South. 

negm.,  segms   segment.,  segnn  iits. 

at.    .    stem. 

tta   stems. 

tub/am   subfamily. 

*Vn   synonym. 

Trop.     ...  .  tropics,  tropical. 

var   variety. 

W   West. 

t  ....  reviser  (of  an  article), 

"(sign  of  infinity) .     .  numerous,  many. 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

To  aid  the  student  in  the  verification  of  the  work, 
and  to  introduce  him  to  the  literature  of  the  various 
subjects,  citations  are  made  to  the  portraits  of  plants 
in  the  leading  periodicals  to  which  the  American 
referrcr  is  most  likely  to  have  access.  These  references 
to  pictures  have  been  verified,  as  far  as  possible,  both 
in  the  MS.  and  in  the  proof.  A  uniform  and  regular 
form  of  citation  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  is  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  because  periodicals  rarely  agree  in 
It  was  decided  to  omit  the  year  in  most  cases, 
of  the  pressure  for  space,  but  the  student  who 
ss  to  the  original  volumes  may  usually 
ascertain  the  year  by  consulting  the  bibliographical 
notes  below. 

An  arbitrary  and  brief  method  of  citation  has 
been  chosen.  At  the  outset  it  seemed  best  to  indicate 
whether  the  cited  picture  is  colored  or  not.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  two  ways  of  citing  certain  publications 
containing  both  kinds  of  pictures,  as  The  Garden, 
Revue  Horticole,  and  Gartenflora.  The  figures  given 
below  explain  the  method  of  citation,  and  incidentally 
give  some  hints  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  to  date, 
and  of  the  number  of  pages  or  plates  in  one  of  the  latest 


Standard  works  on  the  bibliography  of  botany 
are  Pritxel's  "Thesaurus"  and  Jackson's  "Guide  to 
the  Literature  of  Botany;"  also,  Jackson's  "Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew." 
Rebder's  "Bradley  Bibliography,"  a  guide  to  the 
literature  of  the  woody  plants  of  the  world,  is  invalu- 
able. The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Harvard  University,  now  being  printed, 
will  afford  an  excellent  guide  to  the  literature  of  botany, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  woody  plants. 

A.F.  .  .  .  The  American  Florist.  Chicago.  A  trade 
paper  founded  August  15,  1885.  The  vol- 
umes end  with  July.  Many  pictures  re- 
peated in  "Gng."  (14: 1524—  vol.  and  page.) 

A.G.  .  .  .  American  Gardening.  New  York.  Represents 
14  extinct  horticultural  periodicals,  includ- 
ing The  American  Garden  (1888-1890). 
i'-'O :S96  —  vol.  and  page.) 

II  The  Botanist.   Edited  by  Maund.    No  years 

on  title  pages.  Founded  1839.  Eight  vols., 
50  colored  plates  in  each  vol.  (8:400  — 
vol.  and  col.  plate.)  Cumulative  index. 

B  B  .  .  Britton  A  Brown.  An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the 
Northern  U.  S.,  etc.  New  York.  1896  98. 
Ed.  2  in  1913.  (3:588— vol.  and  page  of  ed. 


B-H. 


1;  (ed.  2)  3:— vol.  and  page  of  ed.  2). 
a   Belgique   Horticole.    Ghent.    35  vols. 
(1851-  1885). 


.  .  .  Curtis'  Botanical  Magasine.  London. 
Founded  1787.  The  oldest  current  peri- 
odical devoted  to  garden  plants.  The  vol. 
for  1912  is  vol.  138  of  the  whole  work. 
Index  to  first  107  vols,  by  E.  Tonks. 
London.  (7690—  col.  plate.) 
B.R.  .  .  .  Botanical  Register  (1815-1847).  Vols.  1-14 
edited  by  Edwards;  vols.  15-33  by  Und- 
loy.  In  vols.  1-23  the  plates  are  numbered 
from  1-2014.  In  vols.  24-33  they  are  num- 
bered independently  in  each  vol.  There  are 
688  plates  in  vols.  24-33.  "An  Appendix  to 
the  First  Twenty-three  Volumes'  (bound 
separately  or  with  the  25th  vol.)  contains 
an  index  to  the  first  23  vols.  An  index  to 
vols.  24-31  may  lie  found  in  vol.  31.  (1198- 
col.  plate.  33:70- vol.  and  col.  plate.) 
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B.  S.D 

fl.T 

C.  L.A.. 

CO.  . 


F.C.  . 
F.E.  . 

F.M.  . 
F.R.  . 
F.S.  . 

F.S.R. 


O  

o.c.  . 


G.F.  . 
G.L.  . 

G.M.  . 

Gd.  .  . 


Gng.  . 

Gn.  M. 

Gn.  W. 

G.O.H. 


.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe.  dendrologique  de  France. 

Paris.   Founded  1900.  One  vol.  each  year. 

Illustrated.    (1907:198— year  and  page.) 
BcfttML    North  American  trees.  New  York. 

1908.  All  American  trees  illustrated. 
Country  Life  in  America.  Founded  Nov.  1901. 

Two  volumes  a   year.  (12:75— -vol.  and 

page.) 

Cogniaux.  Dirtionnaire  IconoKraphlque  des 
Orchidecs.  Colored  plates,  with  descriptions. 
(6 —col.  plate.) 

Emerson,  G.  B.  Trees  and  Shrulw  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.  Boston.  2  vols.    149  plates. 

The  Florist.  London.  1840-1884.  (ISM: 
192=year  and  page  opp.  col.  plate.)  Edi- 
tor- and  title  paw*  changed  many  times. 
Known  as  the  Florist.  Florist's 
and  Florist  and  Pomologist. 
improperly  called  British  Florist. 

Floral  Cabinet     Knowles  A  Westcott, 
don.   1*37-1840.  8  vols.,  4 to. 

The  Florists'  Exchange.  New  York.  A  trade 
pujM-r,  whose  pictures  sometimes  are  re- 
peated in  "A.  G."  Founded  Dec.  8,  1888. 
(11: 1 298 --vol.  and  page.) 

Floral  Magazine.  London.  Series  I.  1*01- 
1871.  8vo.  Scries  II.  1872-1881,  4(o. 
(1881: 450 -year  and  col.  plate.) 

Florists'  Review.  Chicago.  A  trade  paper. 
Vol.  1.  Dee.  2.  1*97.  to  May  20,  1898.  Two 
vols,  a  year  (4:660— vol.  and  page.) 

Flore  des  Serrcs.  Ghent.  (1845-1880.)  Incon- 
sistent in  numbering,  hut  the  plate  numbers 
are  always  found  on  the  plate  itself  or  on  the 
page  opposite.  Valuable  but  perplexing 
indexes  in  vols.  15  and  19.  2d  vols.  (23:2481 
•—vol.  and  col.  plate.) 

Flora  and  Sylva.  London.  1903-1905.  Edited 
by  W.  Robinson.  3  vols.  (2: 24 —vol.  and 
page  opposite  colored  plate.  2.  p.  31— vol. 
and  page  containing  black  figure.) 

The  Floral  World  and  Garden  Guide.  Lon- 
don. Edited  by  Shirley  Hibberd.  1858- 
1880.  No  nlates  until  1868.  (1875:33— year 
and  col.  plate.) 

Gardening.  Illustrated.  London.  Founded 
March  1,  1**0.  Vols.  I»egin  with  the  March 
number.  (10:25— vol.  and  page.) 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  London.  Series  I. 
(1841-1x73)  is  cited  by  year  and  page. 
Scries  II  or  "New  Series"  (1874-1886),  is 
cited  thus:  II.  26 1 824  —series,  volume  and 
page.  Series  HI  is  cited  thus:  III.  26:416. 
Two  vols,  a  year,  beginning  1*74.  A  select 
index  is  scattered  through  1879  and  1880. 
Consult  II.  12:viii  (1879).  and  similar  place, 
in  suljsequent  vols. 

Garden  and  Forest.  New  York.  1888-1897. 
(10:518— vol.  and  page.) 

Garden  Life.  London.  Incorporates  The 
Gardening  World  after  May  1,  1909.  Cited 
only  from  vol.  10.  il6:54=vol.  and  page.) 

Gardeners'  Magaxine.  London.  Ed.  by 
Shirley  Hibberd.  Founded  1800.  Cited 
from  vol.  31  on.  (42:872— vol.  and  page.) 

The  Garden.  London.  Founded  1871.  Two 
vols,  a  year  through  1900.  Since  then 
one  vol.  (56:458— vol.  and  page  opp. 
col.  plate.  56.  p.  458— vol.  and  page  con- 
taining black  figure.)  An  Index  of  the  first 
20  vols,  was  separately  published.  Com- 
plete Index  of  Colored  Plates  to  end  of  1897 
in  vol.  54,  p  334. 


Gardening. 
1892.  V 


Chi 


Founded  Sept.  15, 
1.   (7:384-vol.  and 

The^Garden  Magaxine.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Founded  1905.    (7:543— vol.  and  page.) 

Gardening  World.  Founded  1884.  Incorpora- 
ted alter  1909  in  Garden  Life.  (7:  UK -vol. 
and  page. ) 

Guimpcl,  Otto  A  Hayne.  Abbildungen  der 
fremden  in  Deutsehland  ausdaucrnden  Hols- 
artct..  Berlin.  1825.   144  col.  plates. 


Gt.  .  . 
G.W.  .  . 

G.W.H. . 

G.  Z.  .  . 
HBK. .  . 

U.K.   i  • 

H.  F.   .  . 

II. II.  .  . 

H.I.  •  •  • 

H.t  H  •  ■ 

H.  W,  .  . 

I.  H.    .  . 


I.T.  .  .  . 

J.C.T.  . 
J.F.  .  .  . 

J. II.  .    •  . 

J.H.F.  . 


.  Gartenflora.  Berlin.  Founded  1852.  (Gt. 
48:1470— vol.  and  col.  plate.  Gt.  48,  p. 
070— vol.  and  page  containing  black 
figure.) 

Die  Gartenwelt.    Founded   1896.    The  first 

year  it  appeared  under  the  title  "Hesdorf- 

fers  Monatshefte  fur  Blumen-  und  Garten- 

freundo."  (13:58— vol.  and  col.  plate.  13, 

p.  58— vol.  and  page.) 
Guiuipel,  Willdenow  and  Hayne.  Abbildung 

der  deutscher  Holxarten.    2  vols.  Berlin 

1815-20.  216  col.  plates. 
IllustrirtcGarteu-Zeitung.  Founded  Oct.  1856. 

One  col.  plate  in  each  month.  (4:88— vol. 

and  col.  plate.) 
Humboldt,  Bonpland  A  Kunth.  Nova  Genera 

et  Species,  etc.    Paris.    1815-25.    7  vols. 

Folio. 

Hooker.  Exotic  Flora.  London.  1823-7.  232 
col.  plates. 

L'  Horticulteur  Francais.  1st.  series  1851- 
1859.  2nd  series  1859-1872.  (1853:273  — 
1st.  series,  year  and  col.  plate.  II.  1860:381 
—2nd.  series,  year  and  col.  plate.) 

Hough.  Handbook  of  Trees  of  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada.  Ljwville,  N.  Y.  1907. 
All  trees  of  the  region  illustrated:  all  parts 
of  the  trees,  including  bark  represented  by 
photographic  reproductions. 

Hooker's  bones  Plalitarum.  London. 
Founded  in  1837.  Contains  up  to  1913 
3.000  black  plates  in  30  vols.  The  plates 
with  botanical  descriptions  in  Latin. 

L' Horticulteur  Universe!.  Paris.  1839-1845. 
K  vols,  with  col.  plates.  The  first  0  vols, 
edited  by  C.  Lemaire.  Vol.  7  and  K  called 
Deuxteme  and  Nouvclle  aerie  (7:28— vol. 
and  plate. ) 

Hernpel  and  Wilhelm.  Bfiume  und  Strftucher 
des  Waldes.  Wien,  18*9  99.  3  vols.  60  beau- 
tiful col.  plates  and  numerous  black  illustra- 
tions in  the  text  (3:45— vol.  and  col.  plate; 
3,  p.  113 —vol.  and  page  containing  black 
figure). 

L'lllustration  Horticole.  Ghent.  (1854-1896.) 
(43: 72 -vol.  and  col.  plate.)  The  vol) 
were  numl>ered  continuously,  but  there  i 
6  series.  Series  I— 1*54-03.  Series  II  — 
1804  9.    Series  111=1*70-80.    Series  IV 

—  1881-6.     Scries  V- 1887-93.    Series  VI 

—  1894-6.  The  plates  were  numbered  con- 
tinuously in  the  fir»t  10  vols,  from  1  to  014: 
in  vols.  17-33  they  run  from  1  to  619:  in 
series  V  from  1  to  190:  in  Series  VI  they 
liegin  anew  with  each  vol.  Valuable  indexes 
in  vols.  10  and  20.  Series  V  in  4to.  the  rest 
8vo. 

Icones  Selects  Horti  Theliensis.  Bruxelles, 
1S99  1909.  6  vols,  with  240  plates.  (6 : 220  — 
vol.  and  black  plate.)  v 

Jardin;  journal  bi-mensuel  d'horticulture  g£n- 
eralc.  Paris.  Founded  in  1887.  (10:36 
—vol.  and  page  opp.  col.  plate;  10,  p.  345 
—vol.  and  page  containing  black  figure.) 

Journal  of  the  College  of  Science.  Imperial  Uni- 
versity. Tokyo.  Japan.  Founded  in  1886;  33 
vols,  up  to  1913.  Contains  black  plates  and 
figures  in  the  text  of  plants  of  E.  Asia. 
(0:3—  vol.  and  plate.) 

Le    Jardin    Flcuriste.     Ghent.  1851-1854. 
Edited  by  C.  Lemaire.    4  vols,  with  430 
col.  plates  and  black  figures  in  the  text. 
(4:421— vol.  and  col.  plate;  4,  p.  00  —  vol 
and  page  containing  black  figure.) 

Journal  of  Horticulture.  London.  Founded 
in  184*  as  The  Cottage  Gardener.  Series 
III  only  is  cited,  beginning  18*0.  (III. 
39 :.r>04—  series,  vol.,  page  ) 

Journal  de  la  Socitte,  d'horticulture  de  France. 
Paris.  Founded  in  1*27  as  Annoles  et  Jour- 
nal de  la  Socict6  roy.  d'horticulture  de  Paris. 
Only  series  IV  is  cited,  l>eginmug  1900.  (IV. 
1 : 209 —scries,  vol.  and  page  containing 
black  figure.) 
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Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don. Founded  in  1846.  9  vols,  from  1846- 
65.  A  new  series  started  in  1866.  The  earlier 
series  is  cit«d  by  the  year,  the  new  series  by 
the  volume  (1846:  ISM— year,  page  opposite 
plate;  28:394,  fig.  96=»vol.,  page  opposite 
black  plate  or  containing  black  figure,  and* 
fig.  in  case  of  several  figures.) 

The  Botanical  Cobiuet.  Loduiges.  1817- 
33.  100  plates  in  each  vol.  Complete  index 
in  last  vol.  (20 : 2000  —vol.  and  col.  plate. ) 

Ivoi^rleur-DeaJongsrhamps,  Herhier  g£n6ral 
de  I'atnateur.  Paris.  1616-27.  8  vols,  with 
674  col.  plates.  There  is  a  second  series, 
1839-14  in  4  vols,  with  309  plates  which  is 
very  rare  and  not  quoted. 

Lavallee,  Arboretum  Segresianum;  Iconca 
oelcctae.  Paris,  1880-5.  36  black  platea 
of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Lindeiiia.  Ghent.  Founded  1885.  Folio. 
Devoted  to  orchids. 

Beautiful  Leaved  Plants.  E.  J.  Lowe  and 
Howard.   London.    1864.  (60= col.  plate.) 

A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford.  The  Bamboo  Gar- 
den. London.  1896.  (224 —page.) 

Mitteilungen  der  Deiitscben  dendrologischen 
Gesellachaft.     Bonn.    Founded   in  1892. 
(1912.  p.  161— year  and  page  containing 
ck  figure;  1910: 1— year  aud  page  opp. 
plate.) 

Gartner-Zcitung.  Erfurt. 
(1897: 425 -year  and  pa«e  .) 
Meehans    Monthly.     Oermantown.  Phila- 
delphia.  Founded  1891.   (9: 192 -vol.  and 
pago  opp.  col.  plate.) 

Meehan.  The  Native  Mowers  and  Ferns  of  the 
United  States.  Philadelphia.  1878-80.  4  vols, 
in  2  series  (II.  2:3— series,  vol.  and  plate.) 

Mirhnux.  Histoire  des  arbres  forcstiers  de 
l'Amerique  septentrionale.  Paris.  1810-13. 
3  vols,  with  138  plates.  The  English  trans- 
lation under  the  title  The  North  American 
Sylva  has  156  plates. (3: 4— vol.  and  plate.) 

Nouveau  Duhamel.  Traite  des  arbres  et 
arbustes.  Paris.  1K01-19.  7  vols,  with  488 
col.  plate*.  The  first  edition  by  Duhamel  du 
Monccau  was  published  in  1755  and  contains 
only  250  black  platea;  the  second  edition 
was  edited  by  several  botanists  and  is  really 
an  entirely  new  work.  (7:33— vol.  and  plate. ) 

Orchis.  Beilage  tut  Gartenflora.  (1910:88— 
year  and  col.  plate.  1910.  'p.  88—  year  and 
page.) 

Orchid  Review.  London.  Founded  1893.  (18: 
169 » vol.  and  plate.) 

Popular  Gardening.  Buffalo.  1885-90.  (5:270 
—vol.  and  page.) 

Paxton's  Magasine  of  Botany.  London.  1834- 
49.  (16:376— vol.  and  page  opposite  col. 
plate.)    Vol.  15  has  index  of  first  15  vols. 

Reichenbachia.  Edited  by  Fred.  Sander.  Lon- 
don. Founded  1886.  Folio. 

Revue  de  l'Hortieulture  Beige  et  Etrangere. 
Ghent.  Founded  1875.  (23:288— vol.  and 
page  opp.  cd.  piste. ) 

Rcichcnbach.  I  roues  Florae  Germanicne  et  Hel- 
veticae.  Leipiig.  Founded  in  1834.  25 
vols,  with  more  than  3,000  col.  plates 
issued  up  to  1913. 

Revue  Horticole.  Dates  from  1826,  but  is 
now  considered  to  have  been  founded  in 
1829.  (18W:.V.)6— year  and  page  opp.  col. 
plate.  1899,  p.  596— year  and  page  opp. 
black  figure.) 

8chneider.  The  Book  of  Choice  Ferns.  Lon- 
don. In  3  vols.  Vol.  1.  1892.  Vol.  2.  1893. 
Vol.  3.  1894.  (1:390—  vol.  and  page.) 

8owerby,  English  Botany.  Ed.  3.  London, 
1863-1902.  13  vols,  with  1952  plates.  The 
first  edition  was  published  1790-1814  in  36 
vols.  Only  the  third  edition  is  quoted. 


S.H.  Scmaine  Horticole.    Ghent,     Founded  1897. 

(3:548— vol.  and  page.) 
S.I.F.     .  .  8hirasawu.   Iconugraphie  dea  essences  fores- 

tieres  du  Japon.   Tokyo.  1900-8.   2  vols. 

with    101    ool.  plates.    (2: 73=.  vol.  and 

plate.) 

S.M.  .  .  .  Sargent.    Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North 

America.    Boston  and  New  York,  1905. 

(810— pago  containing  black  figure.) 
S.O.B.   ,  .  Schmidt.  Oesterrcieh's  allgemeine  Baumsucht. 

Wien,  1792-1822.    4  vols,  with  240  col. 

plates.  (4:237 —vol.  and  plate.) 

S.S  Sargent.    The  Silva  of  North  America.  13 

vols.  Vol  1.  1891.  Vol.  12.  1898.  (12:620  — 
vol.  and  plate,  not  colored.) 

S.T.S. .  .  .  Sargent.  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Boston  and  New 
York.  1902-13.  2  vols.  2O0  black  plates 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  native  and  foreign. 
(2:147— vol.  and  plate.) 

S.Z  Sicbold  &  Zuecariui.    Flora  Japonica.  Vol. 

1,  1835-14.  Vol.  2  partly  by  Miquel,  1845-70. 
(2:150-vol.  and  plate.) 

V.  .  .  .  .  Vick's  Magasine.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Founded 
1878.  Vols,  numbered  continuously  through 
the  3  aeries.  Vols,  begin  with  Nov.  (23:250 
—vol.  and  page.) 

V.F.    .  .  .  Vilmorin  A  Bois.  Fruticetum  Vilmorinianum. 

Paris.  1904.  (205 -page  containing  black 
figure.) 

V.O.  .  .  .  James  Witch  &  Sons.  A  Mauual  of  Orchida- 
ceous Plants,  cultivated  under  glass  in 
Great  Britain.  London.  1887-94. 

W.D.B.  .  .  Watson,  Dendrologia  Britautiica.  I.ondon.1825. 

2  vols,  with  172  col.  platea  (2: 100=vut.  and 
plate.) 


THE  AUTHORS  OF  BOTANICAL  NAMES 

By  common  consent,  the  Latin  name  of  a  plant,  in 
order  to  be  considered  by  botanists,  must  first  be 
regularly  published  by  a  reputable  author  in  a  rep- 
utable book  or  periodical.  As  an  index  to  this  name, 
the  name  of  its  author  is  published  with  it  whenever  an 
accurate  account  of  the  species  is  given.  Thus,  "Her- 
berts aristala,  DC."  (p.  490)  means  that  this  name  waa 
made  by  De  CandoUe.  This  citation  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes De  Candollc's  Berbens  aristala  from  any 
other  Btrberis  aristala, — for  example,  from  Sims' 
(p.  492).  It  is  always  possible  that  some  other  author 
may  have  given  the  same  name  to  some  other  plant, 
in  which  case  the  older  name  must  stand.  In  some 
cases,  the  fact  that  there  are  two  plants  {Missing  under 
one  name  is  indicated  in  the  citation:  "BcrUris  sinensis, 
Hcmsl.,  not  Poir."  (p.  490,  nos.  10,  11)  means  that 
Hcmsley  and  Poiret  applied  the  name  B.  sinensis  to 
different  plants.  B.  ilictfolia,  Font.,  is  not  the  same  as 
B.  ilicifolia,  Hort.  (p.  492,  nos.  27,  31);  "Hoit."  means 
that  the  particular  name  is  one  in  use  amongst  horti- 
culturists,— that  it  is  a  garden  name. 

The  citation  of  authorities  gives  a  clue  to  the  time 
and  place  of  publication  of  the  species.  It  is  an  index 
to  the  literature  of  the  wibject.  It  is  no  part  of  the  idea 
merely  to  give  credit  or  honor  to  the  man  who  made 
the  name.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  authority  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  name,  and  should  always  go  with 
it;  but  common  usage  dictates  otherwise,  for  the 
authority  is  never  pronounced  with  the  Latin  words 
in  common  speech.  The  authority  is  a  matter  of  iden- 
tification, not  of  language. 
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Following  are  the  authors  most  frequently  cited  in 
this  Cyclopedia: 

Adanb.   Michael  Adanaon.  1727-1806.  Franca. 
Arr.   William  Alton,  1731-1703.  England. 
Ait.  f.  William  Townscnd  Alton,  the  son.  1746-1849. 
England. 

All.  Carlo  Allioni.  1726-1804.  Italy. 

Andrhs.,  T.  Thomas  Anderson.  Director  of  Botanic  Gar- 
den in  Calcutta. 

Andr.  Henry  C.  Andrew*,  botanical  artist  and  engraver, 
conducted  The  Botanists'  Repository  from  1799- 
1811,  and  illustrated  books  on  heaths,  geraniums  and 
rosea. 

Andre.  Edward  Andre,  1840—1911,  first  editor  of  Illustra- 
tion Hortieole.  later  editor-in-chief  of  Revue  Horticole. 

Ant.  Franx  Antoine,  director  of  the  royul  icardena  at 
Schonbrunn.  1815. 

Abn.  George  Arnold  Walker  Arnott.  1799-1868.  Soot- 
land. 

1834-1913. 

Aubl.  J.  B.  C.  F.  Aublet,  1720-1778.  France. 

Acer.,  Acts.  Authors;  referring  to  usage  by  various  or 
many  writers. 

Backh.  J.  Backhoua.  English  botanist  and  traveler. 

Baill.  H.  Baillon.  author  of  the  great  natural  history  of 
plants  in  French. 

Baker.  John  Gilbert  Baker,  formerly  keeper  of  the  Her- 
barium of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kcw,  England. 

Halt.  Cbarlea  Baltet,  frequent  contributor  to  Revue 
Horticole. 

Ba«t.   William  P.  C.  Barton.  1787-1856.  Pennsylvania. 
Bartr.   William  Bartram.  1739-1823.  American  botanist. 
Batem.  James  Bateman,  writer  and  student  of  orchids. 
England. 

Beauv.  Am  braise  Marie  Francois  Joseph  Paliaot  de 

Beauvoia.  1755-1820.  France. 
Becc.  O.  Beccari,  Italian  botanist  and  writer  on  E.  Indian 

botany. 

Beck.  Lewis  C.  Beck,  1798-1853.   New  York. 

Beissn.  L.  Bcissner,  Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Gardena 
at  Bonn,  and  Instructor  at  Poppetadorf.  Pub.  "Hand- 
buch  der  Nadelholxkunde." 

Benth.  George  Bent  ham,  1800-1884,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished botanists  of  England;  one  of  the  authors 
of  Hon t ham  A  Hooker's  "Genera  Plantarum." 

Benth.  A  Hook.  George  Benth  am  and  J.  D.  Hooker 
authors  of  "Genera  Plantarum."  England. 

Beruer.   Ernst  Berger,  died  1853.  Germany. 

Berkh.   Johann  Jacob  Bernhardi,  1774  1850.  Germany. 

Bert.  Carlo  Cuieeppe  Bertero,  1789-1831.  Died  between 
Tahite  and  Chile. 

Bieb.  Friedrich  August  Marachall  von  Bierberatein,  1768- 
1826.  German  botanist;  lived  later  in  Russia. 

BiuEt,.  Jacob  Bigelow,  1787-1879.  Massachusetts. 

Blume.  Karl  Ludwig  Blumc,  born  1796  at  Braunschweig, 
died  1862  at  Loyden.    Wrote  much  on  Javan  planta. 

Boia.  Desire  Georges  Jean  Mario  Bois,  editor  of  Revue 
Horticole.  Pari*. 

Boiaa.  Edmond  Boissier,  1810-1886.  Switserland.  Author 
of  "Flora  Oriental  is"  and  other  works. 

Bojer.  W.  Bojer.  1800-1856,  author  of  a  Flora  of  Mauri- 
tius. Austria. 

Bonfl.   Aim*  Bonpland.  1773-1858.  France. 

Bork.h.  Morits  Balthasar  Borkhausen.  1760-1806.  Ger- 
many. 


Br.,  N.  E.  N.  E.  Brown.  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Kew, 
England. 

Be..  R.  Robert  Brown,  born  1773,  Scotland,  died  1858, 
London.  Author  of  many  important  works. 

.Brit.  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Director  of  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  New  York  City. 

Bronon.  Adolphe  Theodore  Broiigniart,  1801-1876. 
France. 

Buck. -Ham.    Francis  Buchanan,  later  Lord  Hamilton. 

wrote  on  Indian  planta. 
Bucex.  Samuel  Botafurd  Buckley,  1809-1884.  United 

States. 

Boll.  William  Bull,  plant  merchant.  London. 

Bull.  Pierre  Bulliard,  1742-1793,  author  of  the  exeat 

"Herbicr  de  la  France"  in  12  folio  volumes,  with  600 

plates. 

Bunoe.   Alexander  von  Bungc.  1803-1890.  Russia. 
Bun*.    Johannes    Bunnann,   1706-1779.   professor  at 

Amsterdam,  wrote  on  plants  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 
Bitrm.  f.  Nickolous  Laurens  Burmann,  1734-1793.  Boo 

of  Johannes. 

Cajul  Elic  Abel  Carriere,  1816- 1896.  distinguished  French 

botanist  and  horticulturist,  editor  of  Revue  Horticole. 
Carp.   Robert  Caspar)',  professor  of  botany  at  University 

of  Konigsberg.  1818-1887. 
Cam.  Alexandre  Henri  Gabriel  Caaaini,  Comte  de.  1781- 

1832.  France. 
Cav.   Antonio  Joe*  Cavanillea,  1746-1804.  Spain. 
Cbrv.  Vinccnte  Cervantes,  1759(T)-1829.  Spanish  botanist. 
Cram.  Adalbert  von  Cbanusso,  poet  and  naturalist, 

1781-1838.  Germany. 
Charm.  A  Ivan  Wcntworth  Chapman,  1809-1899,  author 

of  "Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States." 
Choir.  Jacques  Denys  Choisy,  1799-1859.  Switserland. 
Clu*.   Dominique  Clou,  professor  of  botany  and  director 

of  the  gardens  at  Toulouse.  Born  1821. 
Coon.  Alfred  Cogniaux,  French  botanist. 
Colebr.  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,  1766-1837.  England. 
Colla.  Luigi  Colla.  1766-1848.  France. 
Coulter.  John  M.  Coulter,  University  of  Chicago. 
Ci'NN.   Richard  Cunningham.  1793-1835.   Colonial  bot- 

a.  nisi  to  Australia. 
Ctjnn..  A.  Allan  Cunningham.  Urn  1791,  Scotland,  died 

1839.  Sidney.  Australia.  Brother  of  Richard. 
Cpbt.   William  Curtis.  1746-1799.    England.  Founder 

of  the  Botanical  Magasine.  now  known  as  Curtis' 

Botanical  Magasine. 
CtJHTis.   Moses  Ashley  Curtis,  1808-1873.    North  Car- 
olina. 

DC.  Augustin  Pyrarous  De  Candolle,  1778-1841,  projec- 
tor of  the  Prodromus.  and  head  of  a  distinguished 
family.  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  the  son  (1806-1893), 
and  Cammir  De  Candolle,  the  grandson,  are  also 
quoted  in  this  work. 

Decne.  Joseph  Decaisne,  1809-1882.  France. 

D.  Don.  See  Don.  D. 

Dt»r,  Rene  Louiehe  Desfont sines,  1750-1833.  France. 
Derv.  Augustin  Nieaise  Desvuux.  1784-1856.  France. 
DkVr.   Willem  Hendrik  de  Vrieae.  1807-1862.  professor 

of  botany  at  Leyden.    Wrote  on  medical  planta  and 

planta  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Dicks.  James  Dickson,   1738-1822.  Scotch  writer  on 

flowcrleas  plants. 
Dielr.   Ludwig  Diets,  professor  of  botany,  Marburg, 

Germany. 

Dill.  Johann  Jacob  Dilleniua,  professor  of  botany  in 
Oxford.  1687-1747. 
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r.  L.  Dippel,  of  Darmstadt,  Germany.  Dcn- 
jgist;  pub.  "Handbuch  der  Laubholskunde." 
George  Don,  1798-1856.  England. 
..  D.   David  Don,  brother  of  George,  1800-1841. 
Scotland. 

Jonn.  James  Donu,  1768-1813.  author  of  "Hortua 

tabrigiensis.''  England. 
Douolab.   David  Douglas,  1799-1834,  collector  in  i 

western  America.  Scotland. 
DniDt-   Prof.  O.  Dm  dp,  of  Dresden.  Germany. 
1>bt.   Jonaa  Dryander,  1748-1810.  Sweden. 

Nicolas    Durbmne,  1747-1827. 


,  1797-1878. 


Di-nal.   Michel  Felix  Dunal,  1789-1856.  France. 

Dunn.   Stephen  Troyte  Dunn,  Kew,  England. 

Dter,   W.  T.  Thistleton-Dyer.  Director  of  Kew  Gar- 

dena.  1885-1905.  editor  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa, 

etc. 

Eaton.  A.  Amos  Eaton,  1776-1842,  author  of  a  "Manual 
of  Botany  for  North  America,"  1st  ed.  1817;  8th  ed. 
1841. 

Eaton.  D.  C.  Daniel  Cady  Eaton,  professor  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  writer  on  ferns. 

Khhii.  Friedrich  Ehrhart,  1742-1795.  Germany. 

Etx.  Stephen  Elliott.  1771-1830.  South  Carolina. 

Eou.  John  EUis.  1711-1776.  England. 

Enol.  Stephen  Ladislaus  Endlirher,  1804-1849,  profes- 
sor at  Vienna.  Numerous  works. 

Enuelm.   George  Engelmann.  1809-1884.  Missouri. 

Enouck.  Prof.  A.  Engler.  of  Berlin,  joint  author  of 
Englcr  and  Prantl's  "NatQrUcben  Pflamenfamilien." 

Eeca.  Johann  Friedrick  Eschschols,  1793-1831.  Germany. 

Fu.  Antoine  Laurent  Apollinaire  Fee,  1789-1874. 
France. 

Fentl,  profeaaor  and  ruatotlian  of  botani- 
i  at  Wiena,  1K08-1879. 
M  cmtt  Lyndon  Ftt  t  u*J<i ,  imsutta  nt  p  ro  feasor  of 


Paria.  1834 


Friedrich  Ernst  Ludwig  von  Fischer,  1782-1854. 
Russia. 

Forb.  John  Forbes,  catalogued  heaths,  willows,  coni- 
fers, and  other  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

Form.   Pehr  Forskal,   1736-1768,  collected  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia. 

Foiurr.   Johann  Reinhold  Forster,  1729-1798. 
(Also  Georg  Forster.  the  son.) 

F Ranch.  A.  Franchet,  Jardin  da 
1900. 

Fraser.  John  Fraaer.  1750-1811,  traveled 

1785-96.  Had  a  son  of  same  name. 
Froel.   Joseph  Aloys  Froelich.  1766- 1841.  Germany. 
F.  v.  M.   Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  royal  botanist  of 

Australia,  author  of  many  works  on 

See  MueU. 
Gaertw.   Joseph  Gacrtner,  1732-1791. 
GaONEP.   Francois  Gagnepain.  French 

chiefly  on  Asiatic  plants. 
Gavd.   Charles  Gaudichaud-Beaupre.  1789-1864.  France. 
G  awl.  See  Ker. 

Gmel.  Samuel  Gottlieb  Gmelin,  1743-1774.  Russia. 
Gobpp.   Heiurich  Robert  Goeppert.  1800-1884.  profciwor 

at  Breslau.  Wrote  much  on  fossil  botany. 
Goro.  George  Gordon,  1806-1879.  author  of  the 

turn."  London.  1858. 
Grabbn    Paul  Graebner,  professor  of  botany. 


Ghat.   Asa  Gray.  1810-1888,  Harvard  University,  i 
chusetts.  America's  most  noted  botanist. 

Grebnm.  J.  M.  Grcenman,  writes  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity on  Mexican  plants.  Now  at  the  Field  Museum, 
Chicago. 

Gwrr.  William  Griffith.  1810-1845.  England. 

Griseb.,  Gris.   Hcinrich    Rudolph    August  Grisebach, 

1814-1879.  Germany. 
Harms,    Prof.  Hermann  Harms.  Berlin. 
Hah*k    Justus  Karl  Haaskarl,  born  1811.  Germany. 
Hatnb.   Friedrich  Gottlob  Hayne.  1763-1832,  profeaaor 

at  Berlin.  Medicinal  plants;  trees  and  shrubs. 
Haw.  Adrian  Hardy  Haworth,  1772-1833.  England 
HBK.   Friedrich  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  1796-1869. 

Germany.  Aime  Bonpland.  1773-1858.  France.  Karl 

Sittiamund  Kunth,  1788-1850.  Germany.  Authors  of 

a  itreat  work  on  plants  of  the  New  World. 
Hz  mm..   W.  Bolting  Hemsley,  Keeper  at  Kew,  has  written 

many  reviews  of  genera  of  horticultural  value  in  The 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  elsewhere. 
Hen  PR.  Arthur  Henfrey,  1819-1859.  English  botanist. 
Henry.  Augustine  Henry,  collector  of  Chinese  plants. 


Henry,  L.   Prof.  Louis  Henry.  Writer  on 
Paris. 

Herb.   William  Herbert,  1778-1847.  England. 

Hochbt.  Christian   Friedrich   Hochstetter.  1787-1860, 

described  many  African  plants. 
Horn.  Georg  Frans  Hoffmann,  1761-1826.  Germany. 
Hook.  William  Jackson  Hooker.  1785-1865.  England. 
Hooe.  f.  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  the  son,  1817-1911. 

England. 

Hokt.  Hortorum,  literally  of  the  garden*.  Placed  after 
names  current  among  horticulturists,  but  not  neces- 
aanly  all  horticulturists.  Often  used  with  less  exact- 
than  names  of  authors.    Frequently  indicates 

or  unknown  origin.  Many  of  < 
been  sufficiently  described. 
Nicolaus  Thomas  Host,  1761-1834. 
Jaco.   Nicolaus  Joseph  Jacquin,  1727  1817. 
Jacb.   Hippolyte  Francois  de  Jaubert.  French  botanist. 
Born  1798. 

Juno.  Antoine  Laurent  Jussieu,  1748-1836,  the  first  to 
introduce  the  natural  families  of  plants.  France. 

Karbten.  Hermann  G.  K.  W.  Karsten.  German  botanist, 
1817- 

Karw.  Wilhelm  Karwinaky  von  Karwin,  eoUeetor  in 
Brasil;died  1855. 

Kaulp.  Georg  Friedrich  Kaulfuaa,  professor  at  Halle;  died 
1830.  He  described  the  ferns  collected  by  Chamiaao. 

Ker.  John  BHlenden  Ker,  1765  (?)— 1871.  botanist,  wit 
ami  man  of  fashion.  First  known  as  John  Gawler. 
In  1793  was  compelled  to  leave  army  because  of  sym- 
pathy with  French  Revolution.  His  name  was  changed 
in  1804  to  John  Ker  BeJlenden,  but  be  was  known  to  his 
friends  as  BcUcnden  Ker.  First  editor  of  Edwards' 
Botanical  Register. 

Ker-Gawl.  See  Ker. 

Kirchn.  G.  Kirchner,  writer  of  the  botanical  part  of 
"Arboretum  Muacaviense." 

Klatt.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Klatt,  a  German  botanist. 

KtAmacH.  Johann  Friedrich  Klotssch.  1806-1860,  cu- 
rator of  Royal  herbarium  at  Berlin,  monographer  of 


at   Berlin.  Pub. 


Koch.  Karl  Koch.  1809-1879 
Koehne.    Eruil    Koehne,  profi 
"Deutsche  Dendrologic." 
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Komar.    Vlademir  Leontyevitch  Komorov,  writer  on 

plants  of  eastern  Aula.  St.  Petersburg. 
Kost.    Vincenx  Fmnx  Kosteletzky.    Bohemian  botanist. 
Kotbchy.   Theodor  Kotaehy,  assistant  curator  at  Vienna, 

1813-1866.  Wrote  cm  oriental  plant*. 
Kranzl.   F.  Kranzlin,  Berlin,  writes  on  orchids  in  Tho 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
K.  Sch.  See  Schumann. 
Kcnth.    See  HBK. 

Kcntze.  Otto  Kuntse.  German  botanist;  chiefly  known 
as  a  strong  advocate  of  priority  in  nomenclature. 
1843-1907. 

Lao.  Mariano  Lagasra.  1770-1839.  one  of  Spain's  most 
distinguished  botanists. 

Lam.  Jean  Baptist*  Antnine  Pierre  Monnet  Lamarck, 
1744-1829,  author  of  the  Lamarckian  philosophy  of 
organic  evolution.  France. 

Lang*.  Georg  Heinrich  von  Langadorf.  1774-1852,  Rus- 
sian consul-general  in  Brazil. 

Lacth.  Thomas  Lauth,  1758-1820.  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Strassburg.  wrote  a  40-page  monograph  on  Aoer 
in  1781. 

Lccq.   Henry  Lecoq,  born  1802,  once  professor  at  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, wrote  an  elementary  botany,  a  dic- 
tionary of  botanical  terms,  a  book  on  hybridisation,  etc. 
LeContk.  John  Eaton  LeConte,  1784-1860.  Pennsylvania, 
Ledeb.   Karl    Friedrich    von    Ledebour,  1785-1851. 
Russia. 

Lejui.  Johann  Georg  Christian  Lehmann,  1792-1860, 

professor  at  Hamburg,  wrote  several  monographs,  and 

described  many  new  plants. 
Lehm..  F.  C.    F.  C.  Lehmann.   German   collector  in 

South  America. 
Leicht.   Max   Letchtlin,   horticulturist,  Baden-Baden, 

Germany. 

Lem.  Charles  Lexnaire,  1800-1871.  works  on  cacti  and 
botany  of  cultivated  plants.  Belgium. 

Leveiixe.  Augustine  Abel  Hector  Leveille,  professor  of 
botany,  Le  Mans.  France. 

L'Hbb.  C.  L.  L'Heritier  de  Bru telle,  1746-1800.  France. 

Licktbt.  August  Gerhard  Oottfield  Lictiteustein,  1780- 
1851.  Germany. 

Lind.  &  Rod.  L.  Linden  and  E.  Rodigss,  once  adminis- 
trator and  editor,  respectively,  of  L'DJustration  Hor- 
tirole. 

Lind.  J.  Linden,  1817-1898.  Belgium.  For  many  yean 
director  of  L' Illustration  Horticole. 

Lind..  L.  Lucicn  Lindeu,  associated  with  J.  Linden  for 
some  years  on  L' Illustration  Horticole. 

Lindl.  John  Lindley,  1799-1865,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  English  horticulturists. 

Linoelah.  Alexander  Lingelsheim.  Brcalau,  Germany. 

Link.  Heinrich  Friedrich  Link,  1767-1851.  Germany. 

Linn.  Carolus  Linnteua  (Carl  von  Linne),  1707-1778, 
the  "Father  of  Botany."  and  author  of  binomial 
nomenclature.  Sweden. 

Linn.  f.   Carl  von  Linne,  the  son,  1741-1783.  Sweden. 

LiFfl.iT.  Vladimir  Ippolitovitch  Lipsky,  writer  chiefly 
on  plants  from  Central  Asia.  St.  Petersburg. 

Lodd.  Conrad  Loddiges,  nurseryman  near  London,  con- 
ducted Loddigca'  Botanical  Cabinet  from  1817-33, 
20  vols.,  2.000  colored  plates. 

Loss.  Thcodor  Loosener,  professor  of  botany,  Berlin. 

LoisKL.  Jean  Louis  Auguste  Loiselcur-Oeslongchamps, 
1774- 1849.  France. 

Loud.  John  Claudius  Loudon,  1783-1843,  au  extremely 
prolific  English  writer. 


Locic.  Juaa  Loureiro,  1715-1796,  missionary  in  China. 
Portugal. 

Makino.  Tomitaro  Makino.  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Marsh.   Humphrey  Marshall,  1722-1801.  Pennsylvania. 

Mart.  Karl  Friedrich  Philipp  von  Martius,  1794-1868, 

professor  at  Munich,  monographer  of  palms,  founder  of 

the  great  Flora  Brasilionsis,  and  author  of  many  works. 
Mast.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  late  editor  of  The  Gardeners' 

Chronicle,  wherein  he  has  described  great  numbers  of 

now  plants  of  garden  value;  author  of  "Vegetable 

Teratology,"  etc.  1833-1907. 
Matscm.  Jinso  Matsutnuro.  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Maxim.   Karl  Johann  Maximowics.  1827-1891,  one  of  the 

most  illustrious  Russian  systematic  botanists;  wrote 

much  on  Asian  plants. 
Medikcs.  Friedrich  Casmir  Medikus,  1736-1808,  director 

of  the  garden  at  Mannheim,  wrote  a  book  of  96  pages 

in  German  on  North  American  plants  in  1792. 
Mziax.    Karl  Friedrich   Mcinncr,  1800-1874.  Switfer- 

land. 

MUTT.   Georg  Heinrich  Mettenius,  1823-1866,  professor  at 

Leipsig,  wrote  on  flowerless  plants. 
Met.   Ernst    Heinrich    Friedrich    Meyer,  1791-1851. 

Prussia. 

Met,,  C.  A.  Carl  Anton  Meyer,  1795-1855,  director 
botanic  garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  wrote  on  Russian 
botany. 

Mex.  Dr.  Karl  Mex,  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
KSnigsberg;  monographer  of  the  bromeliads. 

Michx.  Andre  Michaux,  1746-1802.  France,  but  for 
ten  years  a  resident  of  North  America. 

Micux.  f.  Francois  Andre  Michaux.  the  son,  1770-1855. 
France. 

Mill.  Phillip  Miller,  1691-1771,  of  Chelsea,  England, 
author  of  a  celebrated  dictionary  of  gardening,  which 
had  many  editions. 

Miq.  Friedrich  Anton  Wilbelm  Miquel.  1811-1871. 
Holland. 

N-rrroRD.  A.   B.  Freeman-Mitford.  English  amateur, 

author  of  "The  Bamboo  Garden." 
Moench.   Konrad  Moench,  1744-1806.  Germany. 
Monch.    See  Moench. 

Moore.  Thomas  Moore.  1821-1887,  curator  of  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  author  of  "Index  Filicum,"  and  other 
well-known  works. 

Moj.   Alfred  Moquin-Tandon.  1804-1863.  France. 

Moult.  Charles  Jacques  Edouard  Morren,  of  Ghent. 
1833-1886. 

MOTT.  S.  Mot  tot,  frequent  contributor  to  Revue  Hor- 
ticole, translator  of  Nicholson's  "Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening." • 

Miteix.  Arm.  Jean  Mueller,  of  Aargau,  1828-1896,  wrote 
for  Do  Candolle's  "Prodroruua,"  vol.  16. 

Mueix..  C.  Carl  Mueller.  1817-1870,  who  edited  vols. 
4-6  of  Walpers'  "Annuals." 

Mueix.,  F.  Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  royal  botanist  at 
Melbourne,  has  written  much  on  Australian  and 
economic  botany.  1825-1896. 

MtJHL.  Henry  Ludwig  Muhlenberg.  1756-1817.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Menu.  Johann  Andreas  Murray.  1740-1791.  Germany. 
Mcbr.,  A.  Andrew  Murray,  1812-1878,  author  of  "The 

Pines  and  Firs  of  Japan."  I-ondon.  1863. 
Nacdin.  Charles  Naudin.  1815-1899,  botanist,  frequent 

contributor  to  Revue  Horticole. 
N.  E.  Br.    N.  E.  Brown  describes  many  new  plants  io 

Gardeners'  Chronicle.  See  Br.,  N.  E. 
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Ntu.  Christian  Gottfried  Neea  von  Ewnbcck,  1776- 
lhiS.  Prussia. 

Nichols.   Oorge  Nicholson,  curator  at  Kew,  author  of 

"The  Dictionary  of  Gardening."  1847-1908. 
Ni~tt.   Thomas  Nuttall,  1786-ls»9.  Massachusetts. 
O'Bbiek.   Jamca  O'Brien,  current  writer  on  orchids  in 

The  Gardener*  rhronirle. 
Out.    Daniel  Oliver,  once  curator  at  Kew,  and  founder 

of  the  Horn  of  Tropical  Africa. 
Oaru.   Theodor  Georg  Orphanidcs,  profeaaor  of  botany  at 

Athena.  Died  1S86. 
Outeoa.  Omr.    Casimlro    Gomel    Ortega,  1740-1818. 

Spain. 

Otto.   Friedrich  Otto,  1782-1856.  Germany. 

Pali.  Peter  Simon  Pallas,   1741-1811,  professor  and 

P.oirAX.   Renato  Paxnpanini,  writer  on  Chinese  plants. 

Florence.  Italy. 
Pav.   Sec  Ruiz.  A  Pav. 

Pax.  Ferdinand  Pax.  profesaor  at  Brcslau,  Germany. 
Pa  xt.    Joseph  Paxton.  18O2-1805.  England. 
Pkiw.  Christian  Hetidrick  Persoon.  1755-1837.  Germany. 
Phil.   Rudolph  Amaodus  Philippi.  1808-1904.  Santiago, 
Chile. 

Planch.  Jules   F.mile   Plunchon,   profeaaor  at  Mont- 

pellier.  France.  1833-1900. 
Pobl.   Johann  Emmanuel  Pohl,  1782-1834.  profeaaor  at 

Vienna,  wrote  a  law  book  on  travels  in  Brazil. 
PotK.   Jean  Louis  Marie  Poirrt.  1755-1834.  France. 
Prain.   Sir  David  Prain,  Director  of  Uie  Royal  Botanic 

.  Cardcns,  Kew.  since  1005. 
Phehl.    Karel  Boriweg  Presl.  1794-1852.  Bohemia. 
Pi-nan.   Frederick   T.   Pursh   <or   Pursch),  1774-1X20. 

Germany,  but  for  twelve  years  in  the  United  States. 
Raddi.  Guiseppc  Raddi.  1770  1829.  Italy. 
Rax.   Constantino  Samuel   Rafincsque-Schraaltz.  1784— 

1842.     Professor  of   Natural    history.  Transylvania 

University.  Lexington.  Kentucky. 
R.  B«.   Robert  Browr.  born  1773.  Scotland,  died  1858, 

London.  Author  of  many  important  works. 
Reoel.    Eduard  von  Rcgcl.  1*15-1892,  German,  founder 

of  Gartenflora;  Director  Botanic  Garden  ut  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Rehd.  Alfred  Render.  Arnold  Arboretum,  Maasachu- 
»rtta. 

RttctiB.   Hcinrich  Gottlieb  Ludwig  Reichenbach,  1793- 

ls79.  ("r.  niiauy. 
Reichk.  f.   Heinrich  Gustav,  1823-1889.  son  of  the  pre- 

<-«<linr-  Orchid*. 
Rjcii.   John  Richardson.  17*7-1865.  Scotland. 
Richard.    Louis    Claude    Marie    Richard.  1754-1821. 

France. 

Riddell.  John  Lcouard  Riddell,  1807-1865,  professor  of 
rhenustry  i'i  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans. 

Rob.  B.  L  Robinson,  Director  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard 
University,  is  editing  "The  Synoptical  Flora  of  North 
America." 

Hod.    Emile  Rodigas,  for  some  years  connected  with 

L'llhistration  Horticolc. 
Rods.    J.  B.  Rodrigue*,  Brazitian  botanist,  writer  on 

palms  and  Brazilian  botany. 
Rom.   Johann  Jacob  Roemer,  1703-1819.  Switscriand. 

Also  M.  J.  Roemcr. 
RoHt-ot.    William  Roscoe,  1753-1831.  England. 
Roue.  J.    N.    Rose,   assistant   curator.    United  State* 

National  Herbarium.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Mexi- 

can  plants. 


Roth.   Albrecht  WilheJm  Roth.  1757-1834.  Physician  ut 

Ycgesack,  near  Bremen. 
Roxrtu.   William  Roxhurg,  1759-1815.  India. 
Rotle.  John  Forbes  Royle,  born  1800.  at  Cawnpore, 

died  1858  London.   Profeaaor  in  London.   Plants  of 

India. 

Ruiz.  A  Pav.  Hipolito  Ruis  Lopes.  1764-1815,  and  Jos* 
Pavou,  authors  of  a  Flora  of  Peru  and  Chile,  Spain. 

Rt'PR.    Frans  J.  Ruprecht,  1814-1870.  Russia. 

Rtod.   Per  Axel  RydU-rg.  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

S.  A.  Z.   See  Sieb.  A  Zuce. 

Sabine.  Joseph  Sabine.  1770-1837.  England. 

SaJToro.  W.  E.  SarTord.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington. 

Salmb.  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury.  1761-1829.  England. 

Sai.m-Dtck.  Joseph.  Prince  and  nigh  Count  Salm- 
Rcifferschcidt-Dyck.  born  at  Dyck,  1773.  died  1861. 
Wrote  on  Aloe,  Cactus,  Mesemlnryanthemum. 

Saru.  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  Director  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum, author  of  "'Silva  of  North  America." 

Sav.  L.  Savatier,  writer  on  Japanese  plants. 

Savi.   Gaetano  Savi.  died  1S44.  Italy. 

Scheidw.  Michael  Joseph  Scheidweilcr,  1799-18CI,  profes- 
sor of  botany  and  horticulture  at  Horticultural  Insti- 
tute of  Ghent. 

Scuk.  Christian  Schkuhr,  died  1S1 1,  Germany. 

Sthlecht.  Diedrich  Frans  Leonhard  von  Schlechten- 
dahl,  1794-1866.  Professor  at  Halle,  wrote  several 
memoirs  in  Latin  and  German. 

Schneid.  Camtllo  Schneider,  author  of  "Handbuch  der 
Laubholikunde."  Vienua. 

Scuorr.  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Sehott.  1794-1865.  Wrote 
much  on  aroids  with  Nynian  and  Kotaehy. 

Schrad.  Heinrich  Adolph  Sehradcr.  1767  1*36.  Germany. 

Schult.   Joseph  August  Schultes.  1773-1831.  Germany. 

Schum.  Christian  F'riedrich  Schumacher,  1757-1830. 
Germany'. 

Schumann.  Karl  Morits  Schumann,  1851-1904,  professor 
of  botany,  Berlin.  Wrote  much  on  Cactaeez?. 

Schir.  Philipp  Johann  Ferdinand  Schur,  1785-1848. 
Germany. 

Schw..  Schwein.   Lewis  David  von  Schwciuits.  1780- 

1834.  Pennsylvania. 
Schweinf.  George  Schwcinfurtb.  Germany.  Bom  1836. 
Schwer.   Graf  Fritz  von  Schwerin,  German  authority  on 

Acer. 

Scop.   Johann  Anton  Seopoli.  1723- 1788.  Italy. 

Seem.   Bert  hold  Seemann.  Hanover,  1825-1872.  Wrote 

on  palms,  and  botany  of  the  voyage  of  the  Herald. 
Sibth.  John  Sihthorp.  1758-1796,  author  of  a  Flora  of 

Greece.  England. 
Sieb.  A  Zucc.  Philipp  Franz  von  Sieboid.  1796-1*06,  and 

Joseph  Gerhard  Zueeiirini,  1797-1848.  Gennuny. 
Sims.   John  Sims,  1792-1838.    England,  for  many  years 

editor  of  Curtis'  Botiinical  Magasine. 
Small.  John  Kuukcl  Smull.  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
Smith.  James  Edward  Smith,  1759-1*28.  England. 
So  Land.    Daniel  Solander.  1736  17*2.  England. 
Spach.    Eduaid  Spach,  horn  1801  Strassburg,  died  1879. 

Author  of  "Histoire  Naturvlle  des  Vegetaux." 
Spaeth.  L.  Spaeth.  Berlin,  nurseryman,  died  1913.  H.  L. 

Spaeth,  the  present  head  of  the  firm. 
Sprexo.   Kurt  Sprengel,  1766-18:13.  Germany. 
Stecd.    Enist  Gottlieb  Steudel,  1783-1856.  Germany. 
Stev.   Christian  Steven,  17*1-1*63.  Russia. 
St.  Hil.   Auguste  de  Saint  Hilairc.  1779-1853.  France, 
Swartz.   Olof  Swartz.  1760-1818.  Sweden. 
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Sweet.  Robert  Sweet,  1783-1835,  author  of  many  well- 
known  works,  as  "Geraniace*."  "British  Mower  Gar- 

ucn. 

Swincjms.  Walter  T.  Swingle,  I'nited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington. 

Tm-sch.  Ignax  Fricdrich  Tausch.  Died  IMS.  Austria. 

Tekorh.    Michcle  Tcnore,  1780-1861.  Italy. 

Thore.   Jean  Thore.  1762-1823,  physician  at  Dax. 

Tmt.VB.  Cur!  Peter  TIiuiiImtk.  1743-1822,  wrote  "Flora 
Japonica"  (1784).  Sweden. 

Tod.  August  ino  Todaro,  director  of  the  botanic  gardens 
at  Palermo.  1818-1802. 

Toriu  John  Torrcy.  1796-1873.  New  York. 

Tractv.   Ernst  Rudolph  von  Trautvetter. 

Trel.  William  Trcleasc,  professor  of  botany,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Tuckm.  Edward  Tuckirman.  1817-1*86.  Massachusetts. 

Trwx.    NirotausTurczaninow.  Died  1MV4. 

L'NDEnw.  Prof.  Lueiin  M.  Underwood.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. New  York.  N.  Y-.  has  written  much  on  ferns, 
etc. 

Urban.  Ignatius  Urluui.  of  the  Kongl.  Bot.  Garten,  near 
Berlin,  writer  on  Brazilian  and  West  Indian  plants. 

Vahl.    Martin  Yahl.  1740- 1804.  Denmark. 

V'an  Hocttk.  Louin  \'an  Houtte,  18HM876,  founder 
and  publisher  of  Flore  des  Serrcs. 

Veitch.  John  Gould  Witch.  1839-1867.  and  successors, 
horticulturists  at  Chelsea.  England. 

Vent.    Etioune  Pierre  Ventenat.  1757-1808.  France. 

Verl.   B.  Verlot,  contributor  to  Revue  Hortieole. 

Veriwh.  Ambroise  Yrrsehaffelt,  1825-1884!.  founder  and 
publisher  of  L'lllustmtion  Hortieole  at  Ghent,  Helirium. 

Vill.    Dominiqne  Villain,  1745  1814.  France. 

Vilm.  Several  generations  of  the  family  of  Vilmorin, 
Paris,  seedsmen  and  authors  of  many  books  and 
memoir*  on  I  tetany  and  horticulture.  Pierre  Philipr>e 
Andre  Levinnic  <ie  Vilmorin.  1716-1804.  Pierre  Vil- 
morin, 1810-1800.  Henry  L.  de  Vilmorin.  die<l  1MJ9. 


Vo*8.  A.  Voss,  author  of  botanical  part  of  Vilmorin's 

Blumcngfirtnerci. 
Wahl.   Georg  Wahlcnberg,  1781-1851.  Sweden. 
Waldst.   Frani  Adam.  Graf  von  Waldstein.  1759-1823. 

Austria. 

Wau.   Nathanael  Wallich,  born  1786.  Copenhagen,  died 

1854  Loudon.  Wrote  on  plants  of  India  and  Asia. 
Wal*.  Wilhelm  Gerhard  Walpers.  1816-185.1. 
Walt.  Thomas   Walter.  al>out    174(1-1788,  author  of 

"Flora  Carolinuina."  South  Carolina. 
Wano.   Friedrich  Adam  Julius  von  Wangenheim.  1747- 

1800.  Germany. 
Wanon.   Walter  Wangerin.  monographer  of  ComacctB. 

Germany. 

WaRSCX.    Joseph  Warseewiej.  1812-1866. 

Wat*.  Sereno  Watson.  1K20  1892.  Harvard  University. 

Web.  Friedrich  Weber.  1781-1823.  Germany. 

Wedd.    H.  A.  Weddell.  wrote  for  De  CandoUe's  "Pro- 

dronms."  vol.  1G.  etc. 
Welw.    Fricdrich  Welwitsch.  1806-1872. 
Wendl.    Hermann  Wendland.  Director  Royal  Botanic 

Garden  at  Hcrrenhauaeti,  one  of  tho  chief  writers  on 

palms. 

Wight.   Robert  Wight,  writer  on  Indian  plants.  1790- 
1872. 

Willd.  Karl  Ludwig  Willdenow.  1765-1812.  Germany. 
Wilson.    Ernest  H.  Wilson,  collector  of  Chinese  planU. 
With.,  Wither.  William  Withering.  1741-1799.  Eog- 
land. 

Wit™.   Max  Karl  Ludwig  Wittmack,  editor  of  Gar- 

tenflora.  Professor  at  Berlin. 
Wood.   Alphonso  Wood.  1810-1881.  Of  his  "aass-Book 

of   Botany."    100.000   copies   have    been    sold  in 

Aroerira. 

Zabel.   Hermann  Zalx'l.  writer  on  woody  plants,  1832- 

1912.  Germany. 
Zccc.  Joseph  Gerhard  Zuccaiini.  1797-1848,  professor 

at  Munich. 
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A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PLANT  KINGDOM 

By  KARL  M.  WIECAND 

Moat  modern  botanists,  as  well  as  zoologists,  now  think  that  organisms  have  descended,  through  the  ages, 
from  ancestors  which  differed  in  many  ways  and  often  markedly  from  the  present  organisms,  but  were  in  general 
of  a  less  specialised  type.  It  is,  indeed,  thought  that  the  original  life  was  of  an  exceedingly  simple  nature,  and  that 
during  the  countless  ages  its  descendents  have  gradually  diverged  from  one  another  much  as  the  branches  of  a  tree 
diverge  from  it*  trunk,  until  wc  have  the  enormous  wealth  of  species  and  extreme  diversity,  and  great  complexity 
of  structure  exhibited  by  the  plants  and  animals  existing  today.  Just  as  through  descent  in  the  human  race  we 
have  groups  of  individuals  called  families,  the  members  of  which  are  more  closely  related  to  each  other  by  descent 
than  to  other  individuals,  so  we  have  groups  of  related  species  and  genera  forming  similar  natural  families.  The 
attempt  of  the  so-called  systematic  botanist  of  the  present  day  is  to  interpret  the  evolutionary  history  of  plants, 
to  discover  these  natural  families,  and  to  represent  this  knowledge  of  history  and  relationship  in  a  synopsis  of  the 
plant  kingdom.  Such  a  synopsis,  therefore,  attempts  to  show  an  actual  "blood  relationship,  — the  real  genealogy 
of  the  plant  kingdom.  Before  the  theory  of  evolution  became  widely  accepted  as  a  result  of  Darwin  s  labors, 
systems  of  classification  were  cither  wholly  arbitrary,  and  planned  simply  for  convenience  in  dealing  with  the  vast 
number  of  existing  organisms  (e.g.,  the  sexual  system  of  Ijnnajus),  or  they  were  based  on  the  morphological 
relation  of  the  flower  to  a  certain  floral  plan.  Since,  however,  the  floral  plan  depends  largely  on  descent,  these  last- 
named  systems  often  accidentally  approached  in  many  respects  very  closely  to  the  natural  systems  based  on 
evolution.  Instead  of  placing  the  "highest"  types  of  plants  (the  most  recent)  last  in  their  classification,  as  is  now 
done,  the  idealists  placed  them  first,— hence  the  Ranunculaceic,  with  parts  separate  and  hypogynous,  and  there- 
fore most  ideal,  is  found  first  in  such  a  classification.  The  fusion  of  parts  in  the  Compositaj,  ami  the  union  of  parts 
in  the  Gamopetala?  were  thought  to  represent  a  less  perfect  condition.  Likewise,  the  Apctake,  with  parts  lacking, 
were  still  less  perfect,  and  therefore  were  placed  later.  The  Gymnosperms  were  somewhat  arbitrarily  placed  next, 
followed  by  the  Monocotyledons,  in  which  the  grasses  were  placed  last.  These  in  turn  were  followed  by  the  fern" 
and  the  lower  groups.  This  was  the  system  used  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  "Genera  Plantarum,"  a  great  work 
which,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  system,  is  still  a  standard  authority  in  descriptive  botany. 

In  the  system  adopted  for  the  present  synopsis,  that  used  by  Engler  and  Prantl  in  the  great  German  work, 
"Die  Naturlichen  Pflanzenfamilicn,  the  sequence  is  from  the  most  primitive  and  the  most  ancient  toward  the  most 
specialized  and  most  modern, — from  the  lower  alga;  to  the  fungi,  mosses,  liverworts,  ferns,  gymnosperms,  and 
flowering  plants.  Here  the  Monocotylcdonous  line  culminates  in  the  highly  specialised  Orehidace«,  and  the 
Dicotyledonous  line  in  the  equally  specialized  Composita?.  These  two  families,  therefore,  are  now  thought  to  repre- 
sent the  present  culmination  of  nature's  handiwork  in  the  two  great  lines  of  development  in  flowering  plants. 

In  the  present  synopsis  of  the  Pteridophyta  and  Spermatophyta,  the  treatment  of  large  groups,  sequence 
of  families  and  family  limits,  is,  except  in  a  few  cases,  that  of  our  most  recent  great  work  edited  by  Engler  and 
cited  above.  Among  the  mosses  and  lower  plants,  an  abridgment  of  the  system  used  in  Strasburger,  Noll,  Schenk 
and  Kara  ten's  "Text-Book  of  Botany,"  and  other  text-books,  has  been  used.  The  statistics  as  to  genera 
and  species  are  taken  from  Engler  and  Prantl,  and  are  intended  as  general  information,  and  may  not  in  all  cases 
conform  to  the  limitations  as  worked  out  by  the  different  authors  iu  the  Cyclopedia.  In  some  cases,  particularly 
in  Cactaceo*,  other  authorities  have  been  followed. 

As  no  genera  of  the  Thallophyta  or  Bryophyta  are  definitely  treated  in  the  body  of  the  Cyclopedia,  those  two 
groups  have  been  introduced  into  the  synopsis  largely  as  a  background  and  as  a  proper  perspective  to  the  plant 
kingdom.  Therefore,  in  these  groups  no  divisions  smaller  than  classes  have  been  considered.  In  the  Pteridophyta 
and  Spermatophyta,  the  plan  has  been  to  include  in  the  synopsis  every  family  that  has  at  least  one  genus  repre- 
sented in  the  body  of  the  original  Cyclopedia.  A  few  other  families  of  minor  horticultural  value  have  found 
place  in  the  present  Cyclopedia  and  arc  not  included  in  this  synopsis.  Although  the  treatment  in  each  case  has 
been  of  necessity  reduced  to  great  brevity,  it  is  hoped  that  the  condensed  account  of  important  structural  char- 
acteristics, size  of  family,  range,  and  economic  value  will  be  of  aid  in  forming  a  conception  of  what  each  family 
represents.  To  render  this  conception  more  vivid,  a  list  of  the  important  cultivated  genera  and  their  common 
names  has  been  appended  to  the  treatment  of  each  family. 

The  number  of  species  in  the  plant  kingdom  is  not  definitely  known.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
120,000  species  of  Spermatophvta  and  more  than  00,000  species  of  lower  plants  are  described.  According  to  the 
treatment  in  Engler  and  Prantl,  these  legions  are  classified  in  640  families,  of  which  278  are  of  the  higher  plants 
and  362  of  plants  below  the  .Spermatophyta.  The  number  of  known  species,  however,  is  being  rapidly  increased 
as  research  and  exploration  progress,  so  that  the  numbers  given  above  are  at  bent  only  approximate.  The  fig- 
ures are  also  modified  by  disagreement  ns  to  what  are  species  and  what  are  varieties,  some  persons  recognising 
more  or  fewer  species  than  othere  in  a  given  genus  or  group. 

The  names  of  the  natural  families  are  mostlv  derived  from  the  names  of  a  leading  genus  (as  Verbenacex, 
Ranuneulacese)  or  from  some  marked  characteristic  of  the  group  as  a  whole  (e.g..  Composite,  composite  or  com- 
pound flowers,  Crucijtrx,  cross-like  flowers).  Commonly  the  family  name  terminates  in  the  form  acex,  with 
the  accent  long  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  (e.g.,  Rosace*,  pronounced  Ro-wjf-si-ee) .  The  simple  termina- 
tion *  is  used  mostly  for  subfamilies  and  tribes,  but  there  are  marked  exceptions,  as  in  Legwnino»r. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  text  are  designed  to  show  mainly  such  structural  characteristics  as  are 
of  importance  in  the  separation  of  families.  For  this  reason,  floral  diagrams  have  been  freely  introduced.  These 
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i  arc  idealixed  cross-sections  of  the  flower,  and  abow  particularly  th«  number  of  parts  in  each  floral  set  and 
their  exact  position,  both  of  which  are  very  frequently  of  diagnostic  importance.  The  illustrations  have  been 
prepsin-d  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  under  the  direction  of  the  writer.  They  were  in  part  drawn  from  bfe,  and 
in  part  adapted  from  standard  texts.   The  most  frequent  sources  are  Bullion.    Natural  History  of  Plants": 

"        Strasburger,  NoU,  Schenk  and  Karsten,  "Text-Book  of 


Engler  ami  I'rantl,  "Die  Natttrlichen  F 
Botany":  Warming.  "Systematic  Botany." 
The  following  is  an  outline  of 


Division  I.  Thallophyta. 
Class  L  Bacteria. 

II.  Cyanophvcese. 

III.  FUgellata. 

IV.  Myxomycetea. 
V.  Peridinea;. 

VI.  Conjugal*. 
VII.  Diatomeo?. 
VIII.  HctcroconUe. 
IX.  Chlorophyce«. 
X .  Characea*. 
XI.  Phax>phyce«. 
XII.  Khodophycea?. 

XIII.  Phycomycetea. 

XIV.  Eumycetes. 
XV.  Lichenes. 

Division  II.  Bryophyta. 

I.  Hcpatica?. 

II.  Musci. 

III.  Pteridophyta. 
I.  Filicina?. 

Sub-class  I.  Eusporangiatav 
Onler  I.  < )phiogl<. wiles. 

Family  <  >phiogloiwacca\  page  7. 
Order  2.  Marat  tiales, 
Familv  Marat tiacea\  7. 
Sub-class  ll.  Ix-ptosporangiata?. 
Onler  I'ilieaU-x. 

Family  Hymenophyllaocas,  8. 
Cyatheaccsr,  8. 
Polypodiacca-,  8. 
Ceratopteridacea*,  8. 
Schizieacea\  9. 
Gleirhcniaccn-,  9. 
Osmundaren',  9. 
Order  4.  Hydroptcridales. 
Family  Mar  " 
Salvin 
Class  II.  Equiaetiiur. 

Order  5.  Kquisetales. 
Family  Equiartacea\  10. 
Class  111.  I,ycopodina\ 

Onler  6.  Lycopodialcs. 

Family  Lycopodiacea\  10. 
Older  7.  Selaginellales. 
Familv  Selaginellacw,  10. 
Division  IV.  Spcrmatophyta  or  Siphunogamia  (Pha- 
nerogamia). 
Sub-division   I.  Gymnospermar. 
Order  S.  Cycadalew. 

Family  Cyradanw,  11. 
Onler  9.  Ginkgoalca. 

Family  Ginkgoacea?,  11. 
Order  10.  Conifcrales. 
Family  Taxacea>,  11. 
Pinaccu",  12. 
Onler  II.  Gnctalcs. 
Family  Gnctacca?,  12. 
Sub-division  if.  Angiospcrma?. 
Class  I.  Monocotyledonea'. 
Onler  12.  Pandanaleti. 
Family  Typharcn>,  13. 

Pandanacca1,  13. 
Onler  13.  Hclobia\ 
Family  Xaiadaeeae,  13. 

13. 


.9. 
,  10. 


in  the  succeeding 

Family  Alismacea?,  page  13. 
Butomacea?.  14. 
Hvdrocharitacea?,  14. 
Order  14.  Gmmiflone. 
Family  Graminea?,  14. 
Cyperaeew,  15. 
Order  15.  Principes. 

Family  Palmarea?,  16. 
Onler  16.  Svnantha;. 

Family  Cyelanthacem,  17. 
Onler  if.  Spathiflonc. 
Family  Arace»,  17. 

l/t'iunaccip,  18. 
Order  18.  Farinosai. 

Family  Bromeliarew,  18. 

Cnmiiielinaeeie,  18. 
Pontedernwe:e,  18. 
Onler  19.  l.iliflone. 
Family  Juncacea?,  19. 

1  ill. L  19. 

Amaryllidaecjc,  20. 
Taceacea!,  20. 
Dioscoriacete,  20. 
Iridacea>,  21. 
Onler  20.  Scitamineae. 
Family  Musacea?,  21. 

Zingiberacea?,  21. 
Cannacea;,  22. 
Marantaretr,  22. 
Onler  21.  Microspernue. 
Family  Orchidareje,  22. 
Class  II.  Dicotyledoneaj. 
Sub-class  1.  Arehichlamyde®  (Choripetals  and 
Apctake). 
Onler  22.  Vcrticillalea. 

Familv  Casuarinaeea',  23. 
Order  23".  Piperales. 
Family  Saururacea-,  23. 
Piperaecu\  23. 
Chloranthacrte,  24. 
Order  24.  Salicales. 

Family  Saliracea!,  24. 
Order  25.  MyricsJtJ. 

Family  Myrieaeea-,  24. 
Order  26.  iftujindthw 

Familv  .luglandaoeie,  25. 
Onler  27.  Fagales. 

Family  Betulacejr.  25. 
Fagaeese,  25. 
Onler  28.  I'rticalea. 
Family  riroacru",  25. 
Moroccos  26. 
I  rrtirarea?,  26. 
Order  29.  Proteales. 

Family  Protearea-,  27. 
Onler  30.  Santalale*. 

Family  I-ornnthaoea\  27. 
San  t  alar ea*.  27. 


Onler  31. 

Familv 
Onler  32. 

Familv 
Order  33. 


( Macareav 
Aristoloehiales. 
A  rist  oliM'h  iaeeo*, 
Polygnnales. 
Polygonarra\  28 
Cent  ntapemuc. 


28 


Family  Chenopodiareie,  29 
Amarantaceie,  29. 
Nvrtaginaceie,  29 
Phytolacca™-.  W 
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Family  Aizoacea,  page  30. 
j'ortularacea?.  30 
H:i-rll:u-i':r.  31") 
(*arv<>phvllac«p,  31. 
OrdiT  3).  Kanal'>. 

Faniily  Nympha-arete,  31. 

Tniftiixli-nilriKva',  32. 
Ranuru,ulaei>;e,  32 
Lardizahalan  a-,  33. 
Rerbendarea',  Xi. 
Mcniaiyniiattii1,  33. 
Ma^^;n^)li.^^,<•^•a^,  Xi. 
Calyfanthaoea;,  34. 
Annumuva',  34~ 
MvrM>tieaeeio 


On  lor  35. 
Kami  I  v 


 35, 

Mor>imiu<-i*a\  35. 
l-mira'-i'j-.  35. 

Papaveracea-.  35. 
l-'umnriar>»ic.  36. 
(  'nn-ifrr;!',  36 
( 'apparidaeeie,  36. 
Rcsj-dari-a1,  37 
MonnK:»-p:i'r37. 
Order  36.  Sarrarenmli-s. 

Family  Sarraee niiu-ra-.  37. 

■\r|KTil  hurra',  XH. 
I  )n  wrairjc, 


Order  37. 
Famih 


('ra.**ulacp:i 
C'ephalotaeett 


38. 

38. 


Saxifranacea-,  3STT 
I'i  t t  o-jpt  >  ran.  ip  ,~39. 
Cunnriiuri-.i-,  39  ~ 
HrunmreiT'  39 ,~ 
Haliiamclidai'ea-.  40. 
Halanarea-  40. 
H<>s:icT:c  40. 


Order  38. 


Familv  Geraniiu 


1  ^HUinini  ina'.  41 . 
(  ii-niiualcM, 

,  42. 


43. 


Order  39. 
Familv 


TRaT 
Tnipa-oiari-a',  "43. 
l.inaeeq-,  13 
Krythrnxylaccg,  44. 
Zy'unph)  TWt-a.'.,  14. 
Ku'iki'i-ii'.  44. 
Siinarubacea*,  44. 
Hur^rritc>-a.',  45. 
Meliaeea-,  45. 
Malpi^li  laft'x,  45. 
I  "rrmaridrai'p;p,  46. 
1'olvKalaeea1,  46. 
Euphorbiarea-,  46. 
Sapmdali-w. 
Huxacqc,  47. 
Fmpet  rarcap,  47. 
1  onanaivu-,  47. 
Limnanthnrea?,  48. 
Anaeardiaceu.-,  48. 
Cynllarpif,  48. 
Aqmfoliacqe.  48. 


vqi 
CeT 


■■traces.  49 
Staekhousiareie 


79 


49. 


Slaph~\  leareae, 
Aeerarea',  49. 
Hippor;i»tatiacea*.  50. 
Sapindan-a'.  50. 
Mi-lianl  hareae77)0. 
Haisaininactip,  50. 
Ord>T  10.  Rliamnali-w 

Family  Rhamnaceg.  51. 


Qnki  n 


Vitacqp,  51. 

M;tl  vali'iv 


family  Klipooarpaceg,  51. 
Tiliacea-,  52. 


Family  Mfhgggft  page  52. 
rtombai  aoea-,  53T 
Strreuliaeea:,  53. 
Order  42.  l'axii-(iilea. 
Family  Dilleniacea,  53. 


54. 


Ochnaoeg.  53T 
Ternst  rarniacea;, 
Guttifprj,  54. 
Hyppricapea'.  54. 
Tamarirarea',  55. 
Fouquieriaeca?,  55. 
Cistacpip.  55. 
Bixarrw.  55 
Violarca-,  56. 
Flarourliarpq-,  56. 
Staelivuraeea-,  567 
I'a.yifUiraeea.'.  56. 
C'ariciutff,  5?. 
I-oimareH,*.  57. 
IteRim  uu'ea1,  57. 
Order 43.  Oputii  iales. 

Family  ( 'art  area'.  57. 
Order  44.  Myrtillor.p. 

Family  Tlivmela'afea',  58. 
Ela-ajttuui  a',  59. 
L\  t  liraeiip.  59. 
Punirareip,  59T 
Lpcythidacca*.  59. 
Rhizophoracw,  59. 
Cunihretacea',  00. 
Myrtaceg,  60.  " 
Melastomaeea',  6(). 


Unagracei 
Hydrocan 


irr 


lrin-arvar~,  til. 
Haloragiducea1,  01. 

Order  45.   1  n.l.rllitli.nr. 

Family  Araliaety.  62. 

I  n.l>rlUi,7a~l'2. 
(  'i  n'liari  a-,  i.;: 
Sut>-clawH  II    Mrtachlamydea?  or  Sympetalffl. 
Order  46.  Knealea. 

Family  Clethract-a;,  63. 
Pymlafea1,  63. 
M<  iiintropacea',  63. 
Kricaepir,  61. 
TTparridaeea*.  64. 
Oiaprnsiaet  a-.  64. 
Order  47.  1'nniulalcg. 
Family  Mynwiace*,  64. 

l'rimulai-i-a',  64. 
lJliii:iha^!iiiai-e:F,  65. 

Order  IS.  Kh  nalra. 
Family  Sapotaceg*.  65. 

Flwliaera-.  65, 
Sty p.u':tn-a-,  'Hi. 
■Svinplocai  i  a-.  66. 
Order  19  (ontortav. 
Family  Oloaoca*,  66. 

I.oKaniaeeiP.  67. 

Apocynacwt',  67. 
Aadepiadact'a?,  67. 


Order  50 


■  '  ■  i  ; 


Family  Convplviilaet  a  ,  6S. 


Hydmphv  llace;p,  >\H. 
H<;m»;iiiaci".e.  69. 
Verbeiiacea',  O'JT 
Lahiata-.  70 
Nolanaeptt',  70. 


ro 


Scropliiilarittcwp.  71. 
Ul)tTmniaeea-  71. 


Pedaliaeea-.Tir 


Martyniaceg, 

f 'lesneriueej- 


72. 
717 
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Family  Lentibulariaceae,  page  73. 

Globulariaoeae,  73. 

Acanthaccs,  73. 

Myoporaceas,  74. 

Phrymaces?,  74. 
Order  51.  Plant  aginale* 

Family  Plantagmacca.'. 
Order  52.  Rubiales. 
Family  Rubiaoefe,  74. 

Caprifoliacea?,  74. 

Valerianaeea?,  75. 

Dipsacaceie,  75. 
Order  53.  Cam  pan  u  lairs. 
Family  Cucurbitacesr,  75. 

Campanulacea>,  76. 

Cornposita?,  70. 


DIVISION  I.  THALLOPHYTA 

Plants  characterized  rather  indefinitely  by  the  absence 
of  an  arrhcgonium  around  the  egg,  and  the  absence  of 
the  type  of  anlhcridium  found  among  the  higher  plants. 
The  plant  bod)'  is  rarely  differentiated  into  organs 
simulating  stem  and  leaves,  and  no  true  vascular 
tissue  is  found  in  the  group.  Formerly  the  Thallophvta 
were  divided  into  the  Alga:,  Fungi,  and  Lichens;  but 
this,  though  a  good  classification  on  physiological 
grounds,  does  not  indicate  actual  relationship  so  well 
as  the  modern  division  into  fifteen  classes  founded  on 
structure,  as  follows: 

CLASS  I.  BACTERIA 

Unicellular  or  filamentous  organisms  without  green 
color,  possibly  "degenerated"  from  the  Cyanophycea?, 
with  no  true  nucleus,  the  cell-wall  often  gelatinous:  repro- 
duction wholly  asexual  by  division  into  two  equal  por- 
tions and  subsequent  separation  (fission);  or  by  asexual 
spores,  one  of  which  may  be  produced  in  each  cell.  Bac- 
teria are  probably  the  smallest  known  organisms,  some 
being  not  over  .00003  inch  in  diameter.  In  form,  the 
cells  are  either  oblong,  spherical  or  spiral,  and  may  be 
separate  or  united  in  groups  or  chains,  and  may  be  either 
motile  by  means  of  cilia  or  non-motile.  Bacteria,  while 
showing  little  structural  diversity,  have  become  highly 
specialized  physiologically,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
the  species  are  usually  dist  inguished.  Many  cause  disease 
among  animals  and  human  beings,  while  others  cause 
disease  among  plants.  Nitrifying  bacteria  in  the  soil  are 
of  vital  importance  to  higher  plants.  Bacteria  and  fungi 
are  the  causes  of  decay. 

CLASS  II.   CYANOPHYCE.E  (Blue-green  Alga>) 

Unicellular  or  filamentous  algae  of  blue-green  color; 
true  nuclei  wanting:  cell-wall  often  gelatinous: 
reproduction  wholly  asexual  by  fission  or  by  asexual 
spores  borne  as  in  the  bacteria.  The  blue-green  alga? 
inhabit  water,  damp  soil,  damp  rocks,  or  damp  tree 
trunks,  where  they  often  form  filamentous  or  gclat  inous, 
dark  green  patches.  The  aquatic  forms  prefer  water 
containing  much  organic  matter  and  hence  are  abun- 
dant in  sewers.  Certain  species  inhabit  flower-pots  in 
greenhouses,  and  brick  walls. 

CLASS  in.    FLAGELLATA  (Flagellates) 

Simple  unicellular  aquatic  organisms  intermediate 
between  the  Thallophvta  and  Protozoa.  During  a  por- 
tion of  their  life  they  possess  no  cell- wall,  and  often  snow 
amoeboid  movements.  The  cells  contain  a  nucleus, 
pulsating  vacuole,  and  chlorophyll;  and  one  or  more 
cilia  are  present.  Some  reduced  forms  are  colorless 
and  saprophytic.  Reproduction  is  wholly  asexual  by 
fission  and  thick-walled  resting  spores.  Found  in 
waters  of  ponds  and  streams. 
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CLASS  IV.   MYXOMYCETES  (Slime  Molds) 

A  very  distinct  and  independent  group,  formerly 
often  classified  in  the  animal  kindgom.  The  plants 
consist  of  naked  masses  of  protoplasm  called  plasmodia, 
which  contain  many  nuclei  but  no  chlorophyll.  These  are 
found  in  forests  and  damp,  shady  places.  When  ready 
to  fruit,  the  plasmodia  move  toward  the  light  and  away 
from  the  water,  hence  ascend  grass  stems,  stumps  and 
logs,  where  they  transform  into  elaborately  constructed 
sporangia.  The  asexual  spores,  each  enclosed  by  a  cell- 
wall,  are  distributed  by  the  wind,  germinate,  produce 
a  ciliated  bit  of  naked  protoplasm  which  swims  in  the 
soil  moisture,  multiply  by  division  and  at  length  fuse 
with  neighboring  protoplasts  to  form  the  plaamodium, 
which  latter  may  be  sometimes  a  foot  in  breadth.  Dur- 
ing unfavorable  weather,  the  plasmodia  are  often  trans- 
formed into  sclerotia.  PUixnwliophora  bniuticse,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  club-root  of  cabbage,  is  the  only 
Myxomycete  of  great  economic  importance. 

CLASS  V.  PERIDINE.E 

A  small  group  mostly  inhabiting  the  sea,  more  rarely 
fresh  water.  They  are  unicellular,  free-swimming 
organisms  with  nucleus,  vacuole,  chromatophores,  and 
cilia.  The  cell  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  cellulose, 
sculptured,  or  pitted  and  transversely  furrowed,  wait 
Reproduction  is  by  cell-division  and  swarm-spores 
Sexual  reproduction  has  recently  been  discovered. 
The  Peridincffi  often  form  an  important  part  of  the 
plankton  in  the  sea. 

CLASS  VI.  CONJUGATE 

Green  filamentous  or  unicellular  fresh-water  algs: 
cell-wall  and  nuclei  present:  reproduction  by  division 
of  the  plant  body,  and  by  sexual  spores,  which  latter 
result  from  the  union  of  two  body  cells  by  means  of  a 
connecting  tube  (conjugation).  Hants  of  the  sub-group 
Desaiidiaeeas  are  not  filamentous,  but  often  star- 
shaped,  lunate,  or  geminate  in  outline.  The  Zygne- 
macess  are  filamentous  with  star-shaped  (Zypema), 
spiral  (Spirogyra),  or  plate-like  chloroplastids.  The 
Conjugate  are  of  little  economic  importance. 

CLASS  VII.   DIATOMEiE  (Diatoms) 

Unicellular  alga;  of  very  peculiar  and  interesting 
habit.  The  wall  consists  of  two  silicious  valves,  one  of 
which  fits  over  the  other  like  the  lid  of  a  box.  These 
valves  are  frequently  very  beautifully  sculptured. 
Through  division,  new  cells  and  new  walls  are  formed, 
which  arc  always  smaller  than  before,  until  finally  as  a 
limit  a  sexual  spore  is  produced  which  reestablishes  the 
size  of  the  cell.  Diatoms  inhabit  stagnant  water,  wet 
rocks,  and  the  sea.  Thev  are  either  free-floating  or 
pedicelled  and  attached.  The  silicious  walls  will  resist 
burning.  Diatoms  contain  little,  if  any,  chlorophyll, 
and  are  mostly  saprophytic.  A  large  part  of  the  oceanic 
plankton  is  composed  of  Diatoms. 

CLASS  VIII.   HETEROCONT.E.  or  CONFERVA 

A  small  group  of  green  alga-,  inhabiting  wet  soil  or 
water,  but  of  little,  if  any,  economic  importance.  The 
zoospores  have  unequal  cilia;  and  the  chloroplastids 
are  yellowish  green  and  oil-producing.  Asexual  resting 
spores  also  occur.  Conjugating  zodspore-like  gametes 
are  found  in  some  genera.  Botrydium  and  Conferva 
are  examples  of  this  class. 

CLASS  IX.  CHLOROPHYC&E 

A  large  and  important  group  of  fresh-water,  or  rarely 
marine,  alga?.  Plant  body  unicellular,  filamentous,  or 
even  t  hallo  id:  the  cells  contain  chloroplastids  and  pro- 
duce starch:  reproduction  sometimes  vegetative,  but 
also  by  asexual  zoospores;  sexual  reproduction  con- 
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sist*  of  the  the  fusion  of  two  zodspore-like  gametes,  or 
the  fusion  of  one  such  gamete  and  a  specialized  non- 
motile  egg.  The  latter  condition  is  characteristic  of 
the  higher  forms  in  nearly  all  the  sub-groups  of  the 
Chlorophycea?.  The  plant  body  in  the  Order  Siphonalcs 
is  peculiar  in  that  it  consists  of  a  continuous  tube  with- 
out cross-walls.  Some  common  genera  in  this  class  are 
Volvox,  Chlamydomonas,  Pandorina,  Protococcua, 
Pediastrum,  Scenedesmus,  Hydrodictyon  (Water-net), 
Ulothrix,  Ulva  (Sea-lettuce),  (Edogonium,  Cladophora, 
Caulerpa,  and  Vaucheria. 

CLASS  X.   CHARACELE  (Stoncworts) 

Attached  plants  (1  inch  to  1  yard  in  length)  of  fresh 
or  brackish  water,  consisting  of  a  slender  stem,  which 
bears  at  each  node  a  whorl  of  branches,  usually  again 
)>caring  whorled  branchlets.  The  internodes  consist  of 
one  immense  multinucleated  cell  often  as  much  as 
3  inches  long,  which  is  naked  or  inclosed  in  a  sheath 
of  smaller  cells.  The  branches  are  similarly  constructed 
though  the  cells  are  correspondingly  smaller.  Asexual 
spore-reproduction  is  absent.  Sexual  reproduction  is 
by  means  of  an  egg-cell  inclosed  in  a  jacket  of  spiral 
wall-cells,  and  of  sperm-cells  inclosed  in  an  antheridium 
which  has  a  multicellular  wall.  These  sexual  organs 
arc  borne  at  the  nodes  of  the  branchlets.  The  fertilized 
egg  and  its  investment  becomes  a  thick-walled  resting 
structure.  Many  species  of  Chara  and  Nitella,  the 
only  two  genera,  have  the  power  to  deposit  lime  from 
solut  ion,  and  thus  become  incrusted  with  that  substance, 
hence  the  popular  name.  In  this  way  the  Characese 
have  played  a  part  in  the  filling  upof  calcareous  lakes 
and  the  production  of  new  land.  They  are  mostly  in- 
habitants of  calcareous  waters. 

CLASS  XI.   PILEOPHYCELfE  (Brown  Seaweeds) 

A  large  group  of  salt-water  alga*,  well  known  in  all 
waters  of  the  globe,  but  most  abundant  in  the  colder 
regions.  Plant  body  attached,  usually  thalloid  and 
branched,  but  very  diverse;  in  some  cases  filamentous, 
in  others  disk-shaped  or  globular.  The  larger  forms  of 
Laminaria  are  sometimes  200  feet  long.  The  chroma* 
tophores  of  the  PfueophycetD  contain  a  brown  pigment 
which  gives  to  these  plant*  a  brown  or  yellowish  color 
instead  of  green.  The  thallus  is  often  very  tough  and 
cartilaginous,  to  resist  the  waves.  Zoospores  are  often 
produced.  In  sexual  reproduction,  the  gametes  are 
either  similar  and  motile,  rarely  non-motile,  or  more 
often  the  sperm  is  motile  while  the  egg  is  much  larger 
and  non-motile.  Details  of  structure  in  respect  to 
reproduction,  however,  are  very  great. 

The  thallus  of  various  species  of  Praeophyces  yields 
iodine  and  soda.  Some  species  (e.g.,  Laminaria  sac- 
ckarina)  yield  mannite  ana  arc  used  in  the  Orient  for 
food.  The  dried  stalks  of  L.  digitata  and  L.  Clouxloni 
have  been  used  in  surgery.  Fucus  and  other  genera 
are  used  as  manure. 

One  species,  Sargasmm  bacciferum,  has  accumulated 
in  great  quantities  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the 
Bermuda  Islands  and  the  Spanish  coast,  in  the  so-called 
"Sargasso  Sea." 

CLASS  XII.   RHODOPHYCELE  (Red  Sea  weeds) 

Mostly  marine  alga>,  a  few  only  inhabiting  fresh 
water,  widely  distributed,  but  most  abundant  in  the 
tropics  and  temperate  region  at  lower  depths.  The 
thallus  is  very  diverse,  filamentous,  branched,  often 
thalloid,  attached  by  holdfasts,  and  red,  violet,  or 
purple  in  color,  rarelv  green.  True  starch  is  not  found. 
Asexual  spore-reproduction  is  frequent.  These  spores 
are  non-motile  and  produced  in  fours  (tetraspores). 
Sexual  reproduction  is  by  dissimilar  gametes,  the 
antheridium  becoming  without  change  a  single  non- 
motile  sperm-cell.  The  egg-cell  is  prolonged  upward 
into  a  slender  tube  (trichogyne).    The  fertilized  egg 


by  division  gives  rise  to  a  globular  mass  of  abort  fila- 
ments (cystocarp)  which  produce  asexual  spores.  These 
spores  in  turn  give  rise  to  the  mature  plant.  The 
cystocarp  and  its  spores,  thus  following  fertilisation, 
suggest  the  alternation  of  generations  found  in  the 
mouses  and  liverworts  and  all  higher  plants.  About 
300  species  of  Rhodophycese  have  been  described. 

Carragheen,  or  Irish  moss,  used  in  jellies  and  pud- 
dings, is  the  dried  thallus  of  Chondrun  crixpua  and  Gxgar- 
tina  matnillam  of  northwestern  Europe.  Agar-agar, 
used  in  the  preparation  of  culture  media  in  bacteriology 
and  mycology,  is  obtained  from  various  species  of  this 


CLASS  XIII.  PHYCOMYCETES. 

A  large  group  of  parasitic  or  saprophytic  organisms 
(fungi),  without  chlorophyll:  thallus  (mycelium)  of 
much-branched  filaments  (hypha?);  usually  without 
crosB-walls  (non-septate),  as  in  the  algal  group  Si- 
phoneas:  asexual  reproduction  by  motile  or  non-motile 
spores  which  are  usually  borne  in  sporangia,  and  by 
conidia  which  are  cells  abstricted  from  the  tips  of 
specialized  hyphic:  sexual  reproduction  diverse,  cither 
by  the  conjugation  of  similar  gametes,  or  by  the  con- 
jugation of  a  specialized  anthendial  branch  (male)  and 
an  enlarged  odgonial  branch  (female)  which  contains 
the  egg:  free  sperm-cells  are  rare.  The  order  Obmy- 
cetes,  with  differentiated  gametes,  contains  the  following 
important  fungi:  Saprolegnia  (water-mold),  a  whitish, 
aquatic  mold  growing  on  decaying  plants,  insects,  or 
living  fishes;  (Slpidium  braasicx,  parasitic  in  cells  at  the 
base  of  the  stem  of  young  cabbage  plants  causing  their 
death ;  I'hytophthora  infesUina  (potato  disease) ;  Plasmo- 
para  viticoia,  downy  or  false  mildew  of  the  grape;  Albugo 
Candida,  white  rust  of  Crucifcrse;  Pythium  de  Baryanum, 
causing  damping  off  of  seedlings.  Order  Zygomycetes, 
with  similar  gametes,  contains  Mucor  mucedo,  white 
mold  of  bread,  fruits,  etc.;  Rhizopws  nigricans,  a  mold 
on  bread,  fruit,  etc.;  Emputa  muscse,  parasitic  on 
houseflies,  causing  their  death  and  producing  a  white 
halo  about  them  on  the  surface  where  they  die. 

CLASS  XIV.  EUMYCETES 

A  very  large  and  important  group  of  saprophytic  or 
parasitic  organisms  (fungi)  without  chlorophyll:  thallus 
(mycelium)  composed  of  fine  tubular  t  hreads,  which  are 
septate:  sexual  organs  usually  obscure  or  apparently 
wanting:  asexual  reproduction  by  spores  or  by  conidia, 
a  modified  form  of  which  is  termed  basidia.  The 


conidia  and  basidia  do  not  always  represent  homolo- 
_  uup  is  divided  into  Ascomycetes 
and  Basidiomycetes.  The  Ascomycetes  are  character- 


gous  organs.  The  group  is 


ized  by  a  group  of  usually  8  spores  inclosed  in  a  unicel- 
lular sac  (ascus),  which  is  produced  immediately  after 
the  imperfect  sexual  fertilization.  The  asci  are  borne  in 
spherical  bodies  iperiUwd»)oriDopeii  eupa  (apotbedft). 
The  Pcrisporiacesc,  Discomycctcs,  Pyrenomycetes,  and 
Tuberacea*  are  orders  within  this  sub-class.  Among  the 
manv  important  economic  fungi  belonging  here  arc 
the  following:  Erysipheje  (Downy  Mildews);  As 
lus  and  Penicillium  (Fruit  Mold,  Blue  Mold); 
chclla  (Morel),  edible;  Nectria  (Currant  Cane  Ru 
Tree  Canker) ;  Clavicep*  purpurea  (Ergot),  parastic  in  the 
ovaries  of  grains;  Taphrina  (including  Exoascus),  caus- 
ing witches'  broom,  leaf  curl  of  peach,  plum  pockets, 
etc.;  Saccharomyces  (Yeast),  causing  fermentation 
in  saccharine  solutions.  The  Basidiomycetes  are 
characterized  by  the  production  of  four  spores  on  a 
special  hyphal  tip  or  thread  (basidium).  Each  spore 
is  mi-  on  a  minute  slender  stalk  (stcrigma).  These 
spores,  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  follow  immediately 
after  a  nuclear  fusion,  which  probably  represents  a 
reduced  sexual  act.  In  this  group  are  the  Ustilaginea? 
(Smuts),  infesting  the  ovaries  of  grains,  etc.;  the  Ure- 
dineai  (Rusts),  which  infest  a  wide  variety  of  culti- 
vated and  wild  plants,  and  among  which  may  be  i 
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tioned  the  wheat  rust;  the  Hymenomyeetea  (Mush- 
rooms. Toadstools,  and  Bracket  Fungi),  which  are 
saprophytic  or  inhabit  timber;  and  the  Gastcromycetes 
(Puff-balls),  which  are  saprophytic.  The  ruste  exhibit 
alternation  of  generations  to  a  most  remarkable  degree, 
the  different  generations  often  inhabiting  different  host 
plants  and  possessing  a  wholly  different  appearance,  as 
well  as  a  wholly  different  method  of  spore-formation. 
The  Hymenomycetes  are  saprophytic,  except  the  gonuH 
Exobasidium  which  inhabit*  the  living  foliage  of  various 
plants,  the  genus  Armillaria  which  infests  living  tree- 
trunks,  and  many  genera  of  the  Poly|>oracea?  (Bracket 
Fungi)  which  also  attack  the  wood  of  living  trees.  The 
last-mentioned  fungi,  including  Armillaria,  inhabit  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  forest  trees,  causing  their  death. 

CLASS  XV.    LICHENES  (Lichens) 

Green,  gray  or  highly  colored  plants  of  very  diverse 
habit  and  habitat,  cither  thalloid,  fruticosc  or  erusta- 
ceous,  and  growing  on  the  soil,  bark  of  trees,  rocks,  or 
rarely  on  foliage:  propagation  by  division  of  the  thallus 
or  by  the  separation  of  special  minute  powdery  parts 
( sored ia) :  spore-reproduction  by  ascospores  borne  in 
perithecia  or  aprthecia,  rarely  by  basidiospores.  The 
lichen  thallus  is  not  a  single  organism,  but  is  prob- 
ably a  symbiotic  structure,  comprised  fundamentally 
of  fungus  hyphffi  between  which  many  unicellular  green 
alga*  are  distributed,  usually  in  a  definite  fashion. 
The  fungi  belong  to  the  Ascomycetes  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  rarely  to  the  Basidiomycetes.  The 
alga*  may  belong  to  the  ChlorophyceiT,  in  which  case 
they  are  unicellular,  or  to  the  Cyanophycew,  in  which 
ease  they  are  either  unicellular  or  in  chains.  Because 
the  symbiotic  structure  behaves  as  a  unit,  it  has  been 
decided  to  continue  to  treat  the  lichens  as  a  class  by 
themselves,  rather  than  to  consider  the  algal  and  fungal 
components  independently  in  their  respective  groups. 
Except  as  soil-producers,  lichens  are  of  little  economic 
importance:  Celraria  itiandie/i  furnishes  Iceland  moss; 
Slicla  pulmonaria  was  once  used  in  medicine;  CUuionui 
mnffiferina  furnishes  the  main  food  of  the  reindeer  in 
Lapland,  and,  possibly,  of  other  arctic  animals;  Roccella 
tincioria  of  Africa  and  the  Kast  Indies  is  the  source  of 
the  chemical  indicator,  litmus  and  of  the  dye  orchil  or 

DIVISION  II.  BRYOPHYTA 
(Mosses  and  Liverworts) 

Small  green  plants  of  simple  structure,  either  thalloid 
or  differentiated  into  stem  and  leaves:  true  roots 
wanting:  vascular  tissue  absent:  alternation  of  gen- 
erations well  developed,  the  gamete-liearing  generation 
dominant:  female  gamete  (egg)  inclosed  in  a  flask- 
shaped  multicellular  archegimium:  male  gametes  (sperm- 
cells)  inclosed  within  a  multicellular  anthcridial  wall: 
fertilized  egg  producing  the  spore-bearing  generation 
(sporogonium)  which  consists  of  a  parasitic  or  semi- 
parasitic  capsule  usually  borne  upon  a  seta. 

The  Bryophvtes  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
namely  the  Hepatica-  (Liverworts)  and  the  Musci 
(Mosses).  Each  of  these  in  turn  is  divided  into  several 
orders,  which,  as  usual,  contain  one  or  more  families. 
Mosses  and  liverworts  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth,  the  latter  seeming  to  prefer  limestone  regions. 

The  Hepatica?  are  characterized  by  a  spore-bearing 
generation  consisting  of  a  stalked  or  sessile  simple  cap- 
sule,  which  contains  spores  and  elongated  sterile  elaters, 
and  splits  into  teeth  or  valves  at  maturity.  The 
plant  body  (gamete-bearing  generation)  consists  either 
of  a  thalloid,  algal-like,  dichotomously  branching, 
ribbon-like  structure,  or  of  a  slender  axis  bearing  the 
very  thin  leaves,  one  cell  in  thickness,  and  destitute 
of  a  midrib.  The  leaves  are  usually  arranged  in  two 
lateral  rows,  with  often  a  third  row  of  small  dissim- 


ilar leaves  on  the  under  side,  so  that  the  shoot  is 
strongly  dorm-ventral.  The  lateral  leaves  frequently 
bear  at  the  base  a  curious  lobe  that  is  infolded  or 
even  flask-shaped,  and  probably  aids  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  on  the  dry  rocks  and  tree  trunks  which 
many  of  these  plants  frequent.  The  under  side  of  the 
stem  or  thallus  is  usually  provided  with  rhizoids  that 
take  the  place  of  roots.  The  thalloid  liverworts  are 
inhabitants  of  damn  or  wet  situations,  some  being 
aquatic:  in  the  North,  they  are  found  on  damp  soil,  wet 
rocks,  or  among  damp  moss.  The  majority  of  foliose 
liverworts  inhabit  similar  places,  only  comparatively 
few  genera  and  species  being  xerophytic.  Filaments  of 
the  alga,  Nostoc,  penetrate  the  cavities  in  the  thallus 
of  Anthoceros  and  there  form  endophytic  colonies.  Veg- 
etative reproduction  is  accomplished  by  the  branching 
of  the  thallus,  or  by  the  production  of  special  buds, 
called  gemmse,  cither  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf  or  thal- 
lus, or  in  special  cup-like  receptacles  borne  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  thallus. 

The  Hepatic*  are  divided  into  four  principal  orders 
as  follows:  Order  I. — Ricciales.  Thalloid,  floating  or 
amphibious:  sexual  organs  sunken  in  the  thallus: 
capsule  sessile,  thin-walled,  endophytic,  irregularly 
dehiscent.  Order  II.— Marchantiales.  Thalloid:  arch- 
egonia  and  antheridia  usually  borne  on  special  branches 
of  the  thallus:  capsule  often  stalked,  usually  regularly 
dehiscent.  Marchantia  was  formerly  used  as  a  remedy 
in  diseases  of  the  liver,  hence  the  name  liverwort. 
Order  III.— Anthocerotales.  Thalloid:  one  chloroplast 
in  each  cell:  Bcxual  organs  superficial:  capsule  very 
slender,  chlorophyll-  and  stomate-bearing,  continuing 
to  elongate  by  basal  growth.  Order  IV. — Jungerman- 
niales.  Thalloid  or  foliose:  capsule  usually  splitting 
to  the  base  into  four  valves. 

The  Musci  (Mosses)  differ  from  the  Hepatica?  mainly 
in  the  more  elaborate  capsule,  which  in  the  young 
state  commonly  contains  chlorophyll,  is  provided  with 
stomatcs,  and  contains  a  central  column  of  sterile 
tissue  (columella)  encircled  by  the  spore-bearing 
chamber.  The  dehiscence  of  the  capsule  is  apical  and 
transverse,  and  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  lid  (oper- 
culum) which  falls  off  exposing  the  mouth  of  the  an- 
nular spore-chamber.  This  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a 
single  or  double  row  of  numerous  hygroscopic  teeth 
(peristome),  which,  by  their  bending,  regulate  the 
escape  of  spores  in  wet  and  dry  weather.  No  elaters 
are  produced.  The  sporogonium  of  the  moss  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  a  more  independent  structure  from  the 
standpoint  of  nutrition  than  is  that  of  most  liverworts, 
but  is  const ructed  along  wholly  different  lines.  On  the 
summit  of  the  cajwule  is  usually  found  a  delicate, 
diversely  shaped,  hood-like  cap  not  organically  con- 
nected with  it  and  easily  detached,  called  the  cafyptra. 
This  is  the  enlarged  upper  portion  of  the  archegonium, 
which,  after  rupture,  is  borne  aloft  on  the  summit  of 
the  growing  sporogonium.  The  plant-body  (gamete- 
bearing  generation)  is  never  thalloid;  and  the  leaves, 
which  are  provided  with  a  midrib,  are  frequently  of 
several  cells  in  thickness.  The  germination  of  the  spore 
does  not  result  at  once  in  a  moss  plant,  but  produces 
a  creeping  filamentous  branched,  algal-like  growth 
(protonema)  on  which  at  length  art-  borne  the  buds 
that  give  rise  to  the  moss-stem  proper. 

The  Musci  are  subdivided  as  follows:  Order  I. — 
Sphagnales  (Bog  or  Peat  Mosses).  Structure  of  stem 
and  leaf  peculiar,  consisting  of  dead,  tracheid-like  cells 
without  protoplasm  and  provided  with  pits  or  thicken- 
ing bamls,  regularly  interspersed  among  slender,  living 
cells  containing  protoplasm  and  chloroplast  ids.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  the  tracheid-like  cells  are  fillwl 
in  part  with  air,  and  hence  the  plant  has  a  grayish 
hue.  In  the  presence  of  rain  or  abundant  soil-water, 
the  water  is  drawn  into  the  cells  by  capillarity  until 
the  still  apparently  dry  plant  contains  a  surprising 
large  quantity  of  water,  which  will  flow  out  on  squeezing 
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in  the  hand.  The  capsule  possesses  no  peristome,  and 
the  spore-sac  is  continuous  over  the  top  of  the  colu- 
mella Peat  iiiomsc*  an-  large,  branched  plant*  (trowing 
in  extensive  colonics  in  wet  or  damp  .situations  in 
northern  countries.  They  are  especially  abundant  on 
the  floating  moors  which  surround  certain  small  |x>nds, 
and  by  their  decay  plav  an  important  part  in  the  filling 
in  of  these  ponds.  They  continue  to  thrive  in  these 
"bogs"  until  the  conditions  at  length  become  too  dry. 
Peat  mosses,  therefore,  form  a  large  component  of 
"peatt"  and  in  this  way  the  Sphagnales  have  played  a 
verv  interesting  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth.  Because  of  the  power  to  retain 
water,  sphagnum  is  of  economic  import  ance  to  nursery- 
men ana  florists,  who  use  this  moss  extensively  in  pack- 
ing stock  for  shipment,  in  germinating  seeds,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Some  species  of  sphagnum  are  eaten 
in  Lapland  by  the  reindeer.  Mixed  with  the  hair  of  the 
reindeer,  they  are  used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  Order 
II  Andreales  A  small  group  of  rock  mosses.  The 
spore-chamber  is  continuous  over  the  summit  of  the 
columella,  and  the  capsule  dehisces  by  four  longitudinal 
slits.  Order  III. — Phascales.  A  small  group  of  minute 
terrestrial  mosses  with  few  leaves,  but  a  pereiBtent 
protonema:  capsule  indehiscent,  at  length  decaying. 
Order  IV. — Bryales.  A  large  group  containing  the 
majority  of  the  mosses:  capsule  dehiscing  by  an  oper- 
culum; peristome  present;  spore-sac  interrupted  at 
the  summit  by  the  columella.  Certain  species  were 
formerly  used  as  astringents  and  diuretics.  1/tnkea 
aencfa  has  been  used  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from 
wounds.  Species  of  Hypnum  and  Fontetialis  are  used 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  by  the  peasants,  to  fill  cracks 
in  the  walls  of  huts.  Hypnum  triquetrum  is  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  sphagnum  for  packing  plants. 

With  the  exception  of  sphagnum,  the  mosses  and 
liverworts  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  trade. 


DIVISION  UI.  PTERIDOPHYTA 

Eggs  borne  in  archegonia:  sperm-cells  in  antheridia: 
alternation  of  generations  clearly  evident,  the  spore- 
bearing  generation  dominant:  true  vascular  tissue 
present ;  also  true  roots. 

CLASS  I.   FILICIN.E  (Ferns) 

Sub-class  1.  Eusporangiatx.  S  paranoial  wall  several 
cells  in  thickness 

Order  1.  Opuioulossales 

1.  Ophioglossaceac  (from  the  genus  Ophioglossum, 
adder's  tongue,  in  reference  to  the  fruiting  spike). 
Adder's-Tonoue  Family.  Fig.  1.  Plants  small  or  of 
medium  site,  often  somewhat  fleshy:  leaves  various, 
entire  or  often  much  divided,  not  circinate  in  vernation; 
veins  forking  or  netted;  base  of  leaf  cap-like,  enclosing 
the  succeeding  leaf:  sporangia  scattered,  borne  on  the 
margin  of  the  much  modified  fertile  portion  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  usually  separated  from  the  sterile  by  a 
stalk,  globular  in  form;  the  walls  several  cells  in  thick- 
miss;  annul  us  wanting;  dehiscence  by  a  straight  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  fissure:  pro  thallium  subterranean, 
tuber-like,  chlorophylless,  containing  mycorrhizal  fungi, 
saprophytic. 

Three  genera  and  about  50  species  occur,  of  general 
distribution.  Several  species  of  Botrychium  and  one  of 
Ophioglossum  are  found  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
The  sheathing  base  of  the  leaf,  the  solitary,  thick- 
walled  sporangia  without  an  annulus,  and  the  subter- 
ranean saprophytic  prothallia  are  important  character- 
istics. 

Two  genera  are  sometimes  grown  in  North  America: 
Botrvchium  (Moon wort  Ferns,  Grape  Ferns)  and 
Ophioglossum  (Adders  Tongue). 


Order  2.  Marattiales 

2.  Marattiacea*  (from  the  genus  Marattia,  named  in 
honor  of  Maratti,  Italian  botanist).  Marattia  Fam- 
ily. Fig.  1.  Stately  tropical  ferns  with  thickened, 
often  erect,  stems:  leaves  usually  very  large,  from  nearly 
entire  to  several  times  pinnate,  circinate,  inclosed  when 
young  by  the  prominent  stipules:  indusium  present  or 
absent:  sporangia  in  Bori  on  the  under  face  of  the  leaf, 
cither  separate  or  united  into  a  capsule-like  body  (syn- 
angium);  the  walls  several  cells  in  thickness;  annulus 
wanting,  or  greatly  reduced;  dehiscence  by  clefts,  pores, 
or,  in  case  of  the  "synangia,"  first  by  valves  and  then 
by  slits:  prothallium  a  green  heart-shaped  thallus  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  sometimes  branched. 

Four  genera  and  about  23  species  arc  found  in 
tropical  regions,  but  extend  into  the  south  temperate 


1.  MASATTtACes:  1.  AngiopU-na.  no  run.  2.  Marattia,  nynan- 
gium.  OraiOQUMSACasc:  3.  Ophioglomum,  a,  whole  plant;  6, 
aVhinring  nporsngia.  4.  Botrychium,  sporangia.  Kqui»ktace.e : 
5.  r>|ui<rtum.  a,  croaa-section  aU-m;  6,  fruit  atrm;  c,  sterile  atrm; 
4,  aporophyll  and  sporangia;  «.  spore  and  clater.  I.YCorooiAi  rc: 
8.  f.ycopodium.  n.  fruit  branch;  i.  aporophyll  and  sporangium. 
sJclaoinkllack*:  7.  Selangi  Delia,  a,  fruit  apike;  6,  sport?  showing. 

zone.  The  fcm-like  habit,  the  prominent  stipules,  the 
thick-walled  sporangia  borne  in  sori  or  synangia,  the 
absence  of  a  well-developed  annulus,  and  the  green 
thalloid  emcrsed  prothallia,  art*  important  characteris- 
tics. The  family  is  probably  very  old  geologically. 

The  thick,  starchy  stem  of  Angioptcris  and  some 
Marattias  are  locally  used  for  food.  The  fleshy  stipules 
of  Marattia  fraxinea  are  eaten ;  the  spicy  leaves  of  some 
species  are  used  to  season  food.  The  slime  from  the 
stipules  of  M.  Douqlasii  is  used  medicinally  by  the 
Hawaiians. 

Three  genera  are  known  to  American  horticulture 
and  are  occasionally  grown  as  ornamental  greenhouse 
plants:  Angiopteris,  Dana-a.  and  Marattia.  represent- 
ing less  than  a  half-down  cultivated  species. 
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Sub-claw  II.  Leptos 


ialx.  Sporangia!  wall 


inxpornnginlx.  i 
cell  in  thickness 

Order  3.  Filicales 

3.  HymenophyUaceas  (from  the  genus  Ilymeno- 
phyllum,  signifying  membrane-leaved).  Filmy-Fern 
Family.  Fig.  2.  Very  delicate  ferns,  small  or  minute  in 
uixe,  frequently  epiphytic:  leaves  entire,  1-3-pinnate,  or 
dichotomoualy  divided,  rarely  thalloid  or  orbicular, 
reduced  in  thickness  to  a  single  layer  of  cells  between 
the  veins,  and  thus  often  resembling  the  leaves  of 
»;  stomates  absent;  ultimate  or  all  veins  diehoto- 
:  son  marginal,  raised  on  a  slender  columnar  pro- 


2.  f  i  i    i    ' '  r  m  i  : .  v     t.     I.  Hymi-nophyllum,  awtion  of  *oni«. 
PrATHi:»CE.K:  2.  AI«aphiU.  Kporiingium.  Polyhioiack*:  3.  A«- 
pinnulc  with  mm;  b.  urction  of  wru«.   4,  Adiantum. 
lium  with  young  frrn  plant.    5.  Polypodium.  a, 
>: )».  anlherwlium;  r,  uprrm.  S.  Prranema. « 
7.  Glruhmia.  sporangium. 


jection  of  the  vcinlet:  indusium  cup-shaped:  sporan- 
gium thin-walled ;  dehiscence  vertical  or  oblique; 
annulus  complete,  horizontal:  prothallium  thalloid  or 
filamentous,  often  much  branched. 

There  are  2  genera  and  about  200  species  growing 
upon  rocks  and  trees  in  the  damp,  shady  forests  of  the 
tropics,  and  in  New  Zealand.  One  species  reaches 
central  Europe  and  another  reaches  Kentucky.  The 
family  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  delicate  leaf, 
pedteelled  sorus  and  equatorial  annulus. 

The  Hymenophyllacea;  require  a  warm  and  very 
humid  atmosphere,  and,  therefore,  most  species  are 
difficult  to  cultivate. 

Several  species  of  Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes 
are  in  cultivation  in  America. 

4.  Cyatheacese  (from  the  genus  Cyathea,  signifying 
cup+cotUain,  in  reference  to  the  cup-shaped  indusium). 
Cyathea  Family.  Fig.  2.  Usually  tree  ferns  with 
large,  much-compoundedr  circinate  leaves:  sori  globu- 
lar, borne  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf:  veins  forking: 
indusium  usually  present,  bi-valvular,  cupular  or  uni- 
lateral: sporangia  thin-walled,  sessile  or  short-pedi- 
celled,  obovoid ;  annulus  complete  at  the  pedicel, 
oblique,  dehiscence  transverse:  prothallium  ordinary, 
green. 

This  family  lias  7  genera  and  about  300  species,  of 
which  IIS  belong  to  Cyathea,  112  to  Alsophila,  and  44 
to  Hctnitclia.  They  are  distributed  in  the  tropica  of 


both  hemispheres.  The  Cyatheacete  is  closely  related 
to  the  Polypodiace*  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the 
slightly  oblique  annulus  which  passes  just  at  one  side 
of  the  insertion  of  the  pedicel,  and  is  therefore  unin- 
terrupted at  that  point. 

The  dense,  woolly  covering  of  the  stem  of  many  species 
is  sometimes  collected  for  stuffing  pillows.  The  starchy 
pith  of  some  New  Zealand  Cyatheacese  was  formerly 
used  for  food.  In  India,  an  intoxicating  drink  is  pre- 
pared from  the  pith.  Several  species  are  important 
greenhouse  ferns. 

Five  genera  at  least  are  listed  in  the  American 
trade:  Alsophila,  Cibotium  (Scythian  Lamb),  Cyathea, 
Dicksonia,  liemitelia. 

5.  Polypodiaceas  (from  the  genus  Polypodium,  signi- 
fying many  feet,  in  allusion  to  the  branched  rootstock 
of  some  species).  Polypody  Family.  Fig.  2.  Ferns  of 
very  diverse  habit,  rarely  arborescent:  leaves  of  nor- 
mal texture,  entire  or  pinnatifidor  multisect,  circinate; 
veins  forking:  sori  mostly  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf; 
indusium  peltate,  fringed,  capillary',  cupular,  elongated, 
unilateral  or  wanting:  sporangia  thin-walled,  long-  or 
abort-stalked ;  annulus  vertical,  interrupted  by  the 
pedicel;  dehiscence  transverse:  prothallium  thalloid, 
green,  growing  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  mostly 
bisexual. 

Polypodiaeca  has  more  than  100  genera  and  about 
4,000  species  of  wide  distribution;  especially  abundant 
In  humid  regions  and  in  forests.  The  largest  genera  are: 
Dryopteris  (or  Aspidium),  450  species;  Polypodium, 
500  sp.;  Asplenium,  150-200  sp.;  Elaphoglossum,  80- 
100  sp.;  Adiantum,  80  sp.;  and  Pteris,  Blechnum, 
Polystichum  and  Aspidium  about  50-70  species  each. 
The  family  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Cyatheacese. 
The  presence  of  sori,  the  thin-walled  sporangium  with 
vertical  interrupted  annulus  and  transverse  dehiscence 
are  distinctive.  This  comprises  the  larger  number  of 
ferns,  and  is  often  called  the  Fern  Family. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  variants  are  the  walking- 
leaf  fern  with  undivided  lanceolate  leaves  which  take 
root  at  the  apex  and  repeat  the  process  several  times, 
all  the  plantlets  remaining  for  a  time  connected:  the 
hart's-tongue  fern  with  broadly  lanceolate -oblong, 
entire  frond;  the  epiphytic  Btaghorn  fern  with  erect, 
forked,  fertile  fronds  and  orbicular  entire,  sterile  fronds 
closely  imbricated  over  the  short  stem  and  support.  In 
many  species  the  fertile  and  sterile  fronds  are  dimorphic. 
The  stems  of  some  species  are  slender  and  climbing; 
others  long,  slender  and  creeping;  some  are  very  stout 
and  erect  (tree  ferns). 

The  ferns  are  of  little  economic  importance  except 
as  ornamental  plants.  The  starchy  rootstocks  of  some 
species  are  eaten  locally,  as  are  also  the  young  shoots. 
The  rootstock  of  Dryo'pteria  (Aspidium)  Filix-mas  is  a 
reputed  vermifuge. 

About  60  species  are  in  cultivation  in  America. 
Among  these  are:  Adiantum  {Maidenhair  Fern  I ; 
Aspidium  (Shield  F.);  Asplenium  (Spleenwort) ;  Camp- 
Ukstirus  (Walking-leaf  F.);  Dennstiedtia  (Dicksonia) 
(Fragrant  F.);  Onoclea  (Sensitive  F..  Ostrich  F.); 
PelUea  (Cliff  Brake);  Phegopteris  (Beech  P.)j  Platyce- 
rium  (Staghorn  F.);  Polypodium  (Polypody  P.); 
Polystichum  (Holly  F.,  Christmas  F.);  Pteris  (Common 
Brake);  Scolopendrium  (Hart's-tongue  F.). 

6.  Ceratopteridacess  (Parkcriacca>)  (from  the  genua 
Ceralopteris,  meaning  hnrn-fcrnj.  Ceratoptehis 
Family.  Aquatic  ferns  rooting  in  the  mud:  leaves  of 
two  sorts,  the  ones  less  divided  with  broader  segments 
and  veins  more  or  less  anastomosing;  the  more  aerial 
fertile  ones  much  divided,  with  narrow  segments,  and 
revolute  margins  which  later  almost  completely  inclose 
the  scattered  sporangia:  indusium  wanting:  sporangia 
globular,  thin-walled  with  a  very  diverse  broad  nearly 
complete  or  nearly  wanting  annulus;  rarely  the  annulus 
wanting;  dehiscence  transverse:  prothallia  unisexual, 
thalloid;  antheridia  not  superficial. 
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Only  one  genu*  and  a  few  species  of  tropical  distri- 
bution are  known,  the  only  aquatic  species  among  the 
true  ferns.  The  habit,  the  absence  of  son,  the  variable 
annulus,  and  the  sunken  antheridia  are  distinctive. 

This  fern  is  sometimes  cooked  and  eaten  as  greens. 

One  or  two  species  are  frequently  grown  for  aquaria 
and  aquatic  gardens. 

7.  Schizseaceae  (from  the  genus  Sehiata,  cleft,  alluding 
to  the  leaves).  Curly-Grass  Family.  Fig.  3.  Ferns 
of  very  diverse  habit,  some  extremely  small,  others 
climbing:  stem  mostly  oblique  or  horizontal:  leaves 
very  diverse,  usually  pinnate  or  palmate:  veins  forking: 
sporangia  thin-walled,  usually  scattered,  at  first  mar- 
ginal, later  sometimes  exceeded  by  the  margin  of  the 
frond,  often  appearing  spiked  or  panicled,  sessile;  no 

— it  indusium;  annulus  transverse,  apical,  com- 
iscence  vertical;  fertile  portion  of  the  frond 
uch  modified:  prothallium  of  all  genera  ex- 
cept Schiwea  ordinary;  that  of  the  latter  genus  fila- 
mentous and  extremely  branched,  resembling  that  of 
the  filmy  ferns. 

In  this  family  are  4  genera  and  about  70  species, 
mostly  tropical,  rare  in  the  colder  regions.  Two  species 
rcach'the  eastern  United  States,  one  of  which  extends 
to  Newfoundland.  The  solitary  sporangia  and  trans- 
verse apical  annulus  are  important  characteristics. 

'Hie  curly  grass  (Schiz&a  pusilla)  inhabits  bogs, 
where  it  may  form  extended  mats  of  dry,  woolly 
"grass"  1-3  inches  high.  The  sterile  leaves  are  without 
lamirur.  Lygodium  palmalum  is  the  "climbing  fem" 
of  eastern  America.  The  leaf,  not  the  stem,  of  this 
plant  has  unlimited  growth,  and  twines. 

Four  genera  are  in  the  American  trade:  Anemia 
Lygodium,  Mohria,  and  Schizsea. 

8.  Gleicheniacese  (from  the  genus  Glrichenia,  named 
in  honor  of  W.  F.  Von  Gleichen,  1717-17H3).  Cleich- 
enia  Family.  Fig.  2.  Terrestrial  ferns  with  peculiar 
foliage:  leaven  several  times  forking  owing  to  the 
arrested  growth  of  the  main  divisions  which  develop  in 
succeeding  seasons,  only  the  ultimate  branches  pinnate 
(except  in  one  genus):  indusium  none:  sporangia  in  sori 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  thin-walled,  sessile,  pear- 
shaped;  annulus  complete,  running  obliquely  around 
the  back  and  over  the  top;  line  of  dehiscence  extending 
vertically  down  the  ventral  side  from  a  constricted 
apical  place  in  the  annulus:  prothallium  ordinary,  green. 

Two  genera  and  about  26  species  occur  in  tropical  lands 
and  the  south  temperate  wine.  1'he  family  is  related 
to  the  Schiueacea*  but  the  habit  is  verv  different.  The 
peculiar  forking  of  the  leaves,  as  wclf  as  the  unusual 
annulus  and  peculiar  dehiscence,  arc  characteristic. 

A  few  species  of  Gleichenia  are  in  cultivation  in 
North  America. 

0.  Osmundacete  (from  the  genus  Osmunda,  derived 
from  Osmunder,  the  Saxon  name  of  the  god  Thor). 
Osmcntja  Family.  Fig.  3.  Ferns  of  ordinary  habit, 
rarely  aborescent:  rhizome  mostly  vertical,  thick:  leaves 
large,  circinate,  1-3-pinnate,  rarely  thin  and  stomatc- 
less;  petiole  somewhat  sheathing  at  the  base;  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  1;  veins  forking:  indusia  wanting: 
s|H)rangia  scattered  on  the  under  side  of  the  ordinary 
leaf,  or  on  the  margin  or  on  both  sides  of  modified 
fertile  portions  of  the  leaf,  thin-walled,  short-slout- 
pediccllcd,  globular;  annulus  imperfect,  consisting  of  a 
group  of  cells  on  one  side;  line  of  dehiscence  vertical, 
extending  from  this  group  up  over  the  summit :  prothal- 
lium ordinary,  green. 

There  an-  3  genera  and  10  or  12  species  of  general 
dint  ribut  ion,  and  others  in  the  Australian  region.  Three 
species  occur  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The  family 
is  related  to  the  Gleichen iacca?  and  Schizawcn'.  The 
peculiar  dehiscence,  and  the  scattered  sporangia  with 
the  annulus  consisting  of  a  group  of  cells,  instead  of  a 
ring,  are  distinctive. 

The  family  has  practically  no  economic  importance, 
except  as  ornamental  plants,  except  that  the  root 


masses  are  used  as  matrix  on  which  to  grow  orchids 
and  other  epiphytic  plants  (see  Oamundine).  Some 
have  been  used  in  medicine,  although  their  virtues  are 
questionable.  The  family  contains  some  of  our  most 
stately  native  ferns. 

All  three  genera  are  in  American  horticulture: 
Leptopteris  (leaves  thin  and  no  stomates);  Osmunda 
<  Royal  Fern,  Cinnamon  Fem),  Todea  (Grape  Fern). 


Order  4.  Hyuroptkridales 

10.  Marsileacec  (from  the  genus  Martilea,  in  honor 
of  Giavanni  Marsigli,  or  Aloysius  Marsili,  Italian  natural- 
ists.) Marsilea  Family.  Fig.  3.  Perennial  marsh  or 
aquatic  plants  with  filiform  and  creeping  rhizomes: 
leav«»  all  from  rootstocks,  circinate;  rachis  without 
blade  or  with  four  leaflets  borne  together  at  the  apex; 
leaflets,  when  present,  fan-shaped,  rounded  at  apex; 
veins  dichotomous:  sporangia  of  two  sorts,  macro- 
sporangia  bearing  macrospores  which  give  rise  to  egg- 
cells,  and  microsporangia  bearing  microspores  which 
give  rise  to  sperm-cells,  both  borne  together  in  tiny 
chambers  (sori)  in  globular  capsulc-like  concept  aclea 
(sporocarps)  which  arise  from  the  rootstock  or  lower 
portion  of  the  leaf,  and  are  either  stalked  or 


3.  Schizjiactjb:  1.  Aneimia.  sporangium.  OaiirN'DACEJt:  2. 
Onmumla.  »pnra»giutn:  a.  front  view;  fc,  back  viow.  BALVOMMBSU 
3.  Salvuua.  a,  whole  plant:  6.  motion  of  «poroc»rp»  showing 
•porangia.  M  utaiutAi  ».«;  4.  Mnroilra.  a,  whole  plant;  6,  riporo- 
carp  gi-rminating;  c  gporocarp  emitting  gelatinous  thread  with 
son.  5.  IMularia,  a,  rroes-spction  of  sporocarp:  6,  aporocarp 
emitting  sporangia. 

male  and  female  prothallia  very  much  reduced,  remain- 
ing inclosed  within  the  spore-wall,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  macrospores  early  becomes  ruptured  on  one  side  to 
expose  the  archegonia. 

Two  genera  (Marsilea  and  Pilularia)  and  about  60 
species  occur,  of  which  52  or  54  belong  to  Marsilea. 
The  distribution  is  general,  though  mainly  tropical. 
Marsilea  is  represented  in  the  United  States  bv  one 
native  and  one  introduced  species.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Salviniaeca>.  but  the  peculiar  habit  and 
unusual  sporocarps  are  distinctive. 
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At  maturity,  a  gelatinous  mass  escapes  from  the 
sjiorocarp,  and  on  this  mass  the  son  arc  home  in 
somewhat  characteristic  fashion  in  different  species. 
The  leaflets  of  the  clover-like  leaves  of  Mars  ilea,  in 
emersed  forms,  show  Bleep  movement,  as  do  those  of 
clover.  These  leaflets  float  upon  the  water  to  the  vary- 
ing depths  of  which  the  petioles  accommodate  them- 
selves; but  the  plant  may  grow  emersed  on  mud,  in 
which  case  the  petioles  are  erect  like  clover.  The  leaves 
of  Pilularia  are  filiform,  pointed,  and  destitute  of  blade. 

In  Australia,  the  sporocarps  of  Marsilea  Nardu  and 
it.  Drummoiulii,  which  contain  much  starch  and  other 
nutritious  material,  are  used  by  the  natives  for  food. 
They  are  ground  into  a  powder,  mixed  with  water  and 
baked.  Fish  and  manulea  "fruits"  form  almost  the 
sole  food  of  some  tribes. 

One  species,  Marsilea  quadrifolia,  is  in  cultivation 
in  America  for  aquatic  gardens. 

1 1 .  Salv  iniacea?  (from  the  genus  Salvinia  in  honor  of 
A.  M.  Salvini,  Italian  scientist).  Salvinia  Family. 
Fig.  3.  Small,  floating  aquatic  plants,  resembling  large 
I^mnas  (Salvinia)  or  foliaceous  liverworts  (Azolla): 
stem  reduced  or  wanting:  leaves  few,  orbicular  or  oval 
(Salvinia);  or  numerous,  minute  and  imbricated 
(Azolla):  sporangia  and  spores  of  two  sorts  as  in  Mar- 
silea, but  borne  on  basal  columns  in  the  single  cavity 
of  the  sDorocarp;  at  first  both  sorts  of  sporangia  are 
present  but  only  one  kind  matures  so  that  the  sjMiro- 
carp  becomes  entirely  "male"  or  entirely  "female:" 
pruthallitun  partly  endos|>orous,  only  a  portion  of  either 
the  male  or  female  prothallium  emerging  from  the 
spore  wall. 

The  family  has  2  genera  and  about  l.r>  species,  of 
which  11  belong  to  Salvinia;  generally  distributed  but 
principally  tropical.  Each  genus  is  represented  in  the 
eastern  United  States  by  one  native  species.  The 
family  is  related  to  the  Mareileacea,  but  the  habit,  the 
structure  of  the  sporocarps,  and  the  separation  of 
macrosporangia  and  microsporangia  in  different  sporo- 
carps are  distinctive. 

The  "roots"  of  Salvinia  represent  a  modified  leaf. 
Each  leaf  of  Azolla  is  two-lobed,  one  lobe  floating, 
the  other  submerged.  A  small  cavity  inclosed  by  the 
upper  lobe  is  always  inhabited  by  a  nostoc-like  alga, 
bi  t  ween  which  and  the  Azolla  there  is  indication  of  a 
symbiotic  relationship.  Aaolla  possesses  true  roots. 

The  family  is  of  almost  no  economic  importance. 

One  species  of  Salvinia  and  two  species  of  Azolla 
are  occasionally  grown  in  water-gardens. 

CLASS  II.  EQUISETIN.« 
Order  5.  Eo,uisetale8 

12.  Eauisetacese  (from  the  genus  Equinetum,  meaning 
horae-brislk).  Hokse-tail  Family.  Fig.  1.  Plants  of 
striking  appearance,  often  with  rhizomes  and  with  a 
straight,  aerial,  striated  axis  bearing  whorls  of  connate, 
scale-like  leaves  at  the  nodes:  from  the  node*  also  fre- 
quently arise  slender  branches  of  different  structure 
which  bear  different  but  still  scale-like  leaves:  the  stem 
is  hollow,  and  l«  sides  the  central  canal  often  contains 
numerous  additional  large  canals  imbedded  in  the 
outer  tissue:  spores  of  one  kind  (not  microstores  and 
macrospores):  sporangia  5-1),  borne  on  the  under 
surface  of  peltate,  |>olygonal  scales  which  form  a 
terminal  cone;  dehiscence  longitudinal;  spores  green, 
provided  with  several  hvgroscopic  "elaters  '  which  aid 
in  dissemination:  prothailia  green,  unisexual,  the  female 
largest,  branched. 

A  single  genus  and  about  24  species  are  known,  of 
which  one  section  is  tropical,  the  other  of  temperate 
distribution.  Ten  species  are  native  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  family  is  very  distinct  and  shows 
no  definite  relationship  to  any  existing  plants.  The 
habit,  the  undifferentiated  spores,  the  peltate  sporo- 
phylls. and  the  dioecious  emergent  prothailia  are  dia- 
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tinctive.  The  arrangement  of  the  canals  and  also 
of  the  stomates  along  the  stem  are  important  in  the 
distinction  of  species. 

The  stems  of  E.  kiemale,  rich  in  silica,  were  formerly 
much  used  for  scouring  and  for  polishing  woods,  and 
are  still  used  to  some  extent.  E.  arvense  and  E.  syleati- 
cum  have  been  used  for  polishing  tin  vessels,  hence  the 
name  "tinweed."  Several  species  have  been  used  in 
medicine,  as  diuretics.  E.  giganteum  is  employed  as  an 
astringent.  E.  arvetise  and  E.  palxutre  are  bad  weeds 
in  parts  of  Europe. 

Several  species  have  been  advertised  by  American 
dealers  in  native  plants. 

CLASS  in.  LYCOPODINjE 
Order  6.  Lyoopodiales 

13.  Lycopodiacese  (from  the  genus  Lycopodium,  wolf- 
foot,  from  a  fancied  resemblance).  Club-Mobs  Family. 
Fig.  1.  Branched  plants  of  moderate  size,  stems  often 
erect  when  short,  usually  prostrate,  pendent,  or  creep- 
ing: leaves  very  numerous,  small,  subulate  or  oblong, 
moss-like,  often  imbricated;  rarely  the  leaves  all  basal 
(Phylloglossum) :  sporophylls  either  similar  to  the 
leaves,  or  much  modified  and  forming  terminal  "cones:" 
sporangia  and  spores  of  one  sort  (not  macrospores  and 
microspores),  the  former  reniform,  borne  at  the  base 
of  a  leaf  on  the  upper  side;  dehiscence  longitudinal: 
prothailia  more  or  less  cylindrical  or  amorphous,  in  some 
species  green,  in  others  colorless,  saprophytic,  sub- 
terranean or  subcortical. 

The  club-moss  family  contains  2  genera  and  about 
100  species,  all  but  one  of  which  belong  to  Lycopodium, 
distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  tne  very 
dry  regions.  The  majority  of  the  epiphytic  species 
are  tropical,  but  several  terrestrial  species  extend  to 
the  arctic  circle.  Twelve  of  the  species  are  native  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  family  is  not  closely  related 
to  any  other.  The  habit,  the  undifferentiated  spores, 
and  the  prothallium  are  distinctive. 

The  branching  of  Lycopodium  is  of  two  types,  the 
dichotomous,  and  the  monopodial  (a  central  axis  from 
which  lateral  branches  arise).  On  these  types  sub- 
genera are  based. 

The  spores  of  Lycopodium  (principally  of  L.  clava- 
tum),  which  are  produced  in  great  quantities,  are  used 
by  apothecaries  for  coating  pills,  and  by  metal-workers. 
These  spores  are  highly  inflammable  and  were  formerly 
used  in  theaters  to  produce  flashlights.  L.  Sdago  is 
emetic,  drastic,  vermifugal,  and  emmenagogue,  L. 
myrtinitts  and  L.  catharticum  are  purgative.  Several 
other  species  have  been  used  locally  for  various  com- 
plaints. The  creeping  stems  of  L.  clavatum  and  L. 
complntuUum  are  often  used  for  Christmas  and  church 
decorations. 

Several  species  of  Lycopodium  (Club-moss,  Ground 
Pine,  Creeping  Pine)  arc  gathered  or  protected  in 
America  for  decorative  purposes  or  for  the  spores. 

Order  7.  Selaginellales 

14.  SeUgineUacec  (from  the  genus  Seloffinella, 
diminutive  of  Srlago,  ancient  name  of  Lycopodium). 
Sklaoinella  Family.  Fig  1.  Moss-like  or  lycopodium- 
like  plants,  often  of  moderate  size,  usually  profusely 
and  dichotomously  branched,  more  rarely  monopodial: 
creeping,  pendent  or  erect,  sometimes  climbing  and 
several  meters  long,  or  minute  and  1-3  cm.  long: 
leaves  moss-like,  very  small,  usually  densely  placed, 
often  imbricated,  often  of  two  sizes  (the  branches 
therefore  strongly  dorsi ventral);  ligule  present,  borne 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf  on  the  upper  side:  roots  borne  on 
"rhizophores"  which  are  probably  modified  branches: 
spores  of  two  sorts  (microspores  and  macrospores)  in 
separate  sporangia,  borne  in  the  leaf  axils:  sporophylls 
frequently  modified,  forming  a  cone  or  spike:  prothailia 
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the  spore  wall  of  the 
rupturing  and  exposing  the  archegonia. 

The  one  genus.  Selaginella,  and  about  500  species 
are  widely  distributed,  but  mostly  tropical.  The 
majority  prefer  damp  forests,  but  some  (e.g..  S.  riipej- 
tn*i  are  xcrophvtic.  Three  species  are  native  in  the 
vnsirm  United  States.  The  family  is  related  to  the 
l.ycopodiacea-  superficially,  but  not  in  the  spores  and 
in  the  prothallia,  which  arc  more  closely  allied  to 
another  family,  the  Isoelaontr.  The  habit,  the  foliar 
ligule,  the  undifferentiated  spores,  and  the  endos|K>rous 
prothallia  arc  distinctive. 

The  spores  of  Selaginella  have  been  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  Lycopodium,  but  are  less  easily 
obtainable.  S.  eoncinna  and  S.  obtuaa  have  been  used 
for  diarrhea  and  dysentery.  Several  Mexican  species 
are  used  locally  for  medicine.  .S.  coneoluta  w  emploved 
in  the  East  Indies  as  an  aphrodisiac.  The  rosette-like 
•S".  kpuiophylln  of  Mexico  is  the  best-known  "resur- 
rection plant."  When  dry,  it  rolls  into  a  ball  and 
becomes  brown;  when  the  air  is  humid,  the  branches 
spread  out  and  the  green  upper  surfaces  are  exposed. 

Many  species  of  Selaginella  are  in  choice  American 
collections,  but  very  few  are  commonly  in  tin:  trade. 
They  are  mostly  grown  for  greenhouse  and  for  table 
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SPERMATOPHYTA  or  SIPHONOGAMIA 
(PHANEROGAM  I  A) 

SUB-DIVIS10S  I.  CYMSOSPERMM 

Order  8.  Cycadales 

15.  Cyeadace«  (from  the  genus  Cycm.  the  Greek 
name  of  a  certain  palm).  Cycas  Family,  tig.  4.  More 
or  leas  woody  plants,  with  thick,  unbranched,  columnar 
or  tuberous  stem:  leave*  alternate,  pinnate:  stamens 
and  carpels  borne  in  cones  or  in  temporarily  terminal 
clusters:  scales  of  the  staminate  cone  bearing  very 
many  scattered  anthers  on  the  under  side:  the  carpels 
open,  not  forming  a  closed  ovary,  either  leaf-like  pin- 
natifid  and  bearing  marginal  ovules,  or  peltate  with  2  or 
more  suspended  ovules;  the  latter  very  large,  often  1 
inch  long,  orthotropous,  with  1  integument,  becoming 
drupe-like. 

Cycadaerer  has  9  genera  and  about  S5  species,  dis- 
tributed in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  Zamia 
is  the  largest  genus,  with  'M  species.  The  family  stands 
isolated  among  the  gymnospcrms.  The  palm-like 
habit,  pinnate  leaves,  verv  numerous  scattered  stamens, 
and,  in  Cycas,  the  leaf-like  carpel,  are  distinctive. 
Differences  more  important  to  the  morphologist  are  to 
be  found  in  the  embryology,  especially  in  the  fertiliza- 
tion by  motile  sperm-cells.  The  leaves  are  circinate 
when  unfolding,  like  those  of  a  fern.  The  Cycadacea 
represent  an  ancient  family  far  more  numerous  in  past 
geologic  ages.  Manv  fossil  s|M>cies  are  known. 

Various  species  of  Cycas  in  the  Moluccas  and  Japan, 
especially  C.  ret<oluta,  yield  a  sago  in  the  pithy  part  of 
natives  bake  into  bread.  The 
)ith  of  Encephalartos,  making 
The  seeds  of  Cyca9  and  Zamia 
s  of  Cycas  are  used  at  funerals 
i. urn  branches." 
Several  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America  for 
urcenhouse  use  and  outdoors  in  the  South.  Thexe  are 
Bowenia ;  Ceratozamia  of  Mexico;  Cycas  (Sago  Palm )  of 
the  far  East;  Dioon  of  Mexico;  Encephalartos  of  South 
Africa;  Macrozamia  of  Australia;  Stangeria  of  S>uth 
Africa:  Zamia  (Coontie,  Comptie)  of  tropical  America. 

Order  9.  Ginkooales 


the  stem  which  tl 
Hottentots  eat  th 
from  it  "Kafir  bread.'' 
are  edible.  The  leaves 
and  cburch  festivals  as 


with  deciduous  leaves:  secondary  wood  without  true 
vessels;  resin-tubes  present :  leaves  alternate,  fan-shaped 
like  the  pinnules  of  Adiantum;  veins  forking:  anthers 
borne  in  pedicelled  pairs  on  a  slender  axis,  without 
bracts,  the  whole  somewhat  catkin-like:  no  true  pistil- 
late cone;  ovules  borne  in  paint  at  the  summit  of 
branched  peduncles,  each  ovule  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  a  fleshy  ring:  fruit  drupaceous.  Fertilization  is  by 

A  single  genus  of  one  species  occurs  in  China  and 
Japan.  Fossil  species  are  known.  The  family  is  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  Conifcnc,  but  the  peculiar  foliage, 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  cone  structure  and  the  great 
reduction  of  sporophylls.  is  distinctive. 

Ginkgo  Mobn  (ginkgo,  maidenhair  tree,  Kew  tree), 
the  only  species,  is  grown  as  a  park  tree. 


4.  Cr<»n»ct«:  1 
with  anthem, 
a.  leaf;  6. 


Cyran.  a,  leaf;  b,  carpel  with  ovulen;  c,  male 
2.  Zamia.  female  cone.     OlXKOOACS.e:  3. 


Order  10.  Coniferales 

17.  Taiaceee  (from  the  genus  Taius,  the  classical 
name,  probably  from  the  Greek  meaning  bow,  for  which 
the  wood  is  used).  Yew  Family.  Fig.5.  Much-branched 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  resin-tubes  in  the  bark  and  no 
true  vessels  in  the  secondary  wood:  leaves  alternate, 
needle-like  or  scale-like,  persistent :  stamens  borne  on 


the  protected  portion  of  more  or  less  apically  thickened 
or  peltate  scales  (sporophylls  i  forming  a  small 


16. 

name).  Gikkoo  Family.  Fig.  4.  M 


tree 


pistillate  cones  wanting;  ovules  borne  singly  or  two 
together  on  a  fleshy  or  rudimentary  carpel  (stiorophyll), 
inverted  or  straight,  the  outer  integument  forming  an 
arillus :  fruit  a  drv  seed  surrounded  by  t  he  fleshy  often 
highly  colored  arillus:  the  receptacle  also  often  enlarged 
and  forming  a  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit. 

Taxaccte  has  8  genera  and  about  70  species  widely 
distributed,  of  which  40  belong  to  the  genus  Podocarpu*. 
The  family  is  related  to  the  Conifene,  but  differs  in  the 
reduction  of  the  pistillate  cone  to  a  single  ovule,  in 
the  modification  or  suppression  of  the  sporophyll,  and 
in  the  aril  or  arillus.  The  closely  related  Ginkgoaccsc 
has  a  different  staminate  inflorescence.  Fertilization  is 
by  means  of  pollen-tubes. 

The  timber  produced  bv  the  tropical  eastern  species 
of  Podocarpus  and  of  I)acrydium  (heron  pine  and 
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damioo  pine)  is  highly  valued.  The  yew  wood  is 
hard  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  used  in 
cabinet  work  and  for  bows.  The  seed  and  shoots  of  yew 
are  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  the  arillus  is  harmless. 

In  cultivation  in  America  are  a  few  genera  for  orna- 
mental purposes:  Ccphalotaxus,  East  Asia;  Podocar- 
pus,  Chile,  Japan,  Australia,  grown  in  the  South;  Taxus 
(Yew),  Europe,  Asia,  North  America;  Torreya  (Cali- 
fornia Nutmeg),  California  to  Florida. 

18.  PinaceK  (from  the  genus  Pinus,  the  classical 
I,atin  name).  Pise  Family.  Fig.  5.  Tree  or  shrub,  with 
no  true  vessels  in  the  secondary  wood,  but  with  resin- 
tubes:  leaves  linear,  or  needle-like,  or  scale-like, 
alternate  or  opposite,  evergreen  or  deciduous:  anthers 
and  ovules  both  in  true  cones  plainly  subtended  by 
scales  (sporophylls) ;  the  staminate  scales  usually 
bearing  2-6,  rarely  more,  anthers  on  the  under  side; 
the  pistillate  bearing  1-2,  rarely  many,  ovules  on  the 
upper  side,  or  peltate  and  ovule-bearing  under  the 
crown  or  at  its  base;  ovules  with  1  integument:  fruit 


5.  Taxace.s:  1.  Turn,  a,  male  cono;  b,  fruit  M  and  aril). 
Pin»ceji:  2.  TMiga,  fa  initio  cone.  3.  tVeu.  fcinutr  ronc-*caJr  wilh 
ovules.  4.  P.-vudouuga,  female  cone.  5.  Chnnurcypariii,  female 
conr.    0.  Sequoia,  female  cone.    7.  Juniprrun,  a,  female  cone* 

fS"ialb'   wSSTmS   ^fto7'     G,OCTAl''£"':  8-  EPnedr»>  *• 

a  dry  woody  cone  with  dry,  often  winged  seeds  between 
the  scales;  or  berry-like  through  the  union  of  the  fleshy 
cone-scales. 

Sut>-fumily  1.  Cupressinete. — Cone-scalea  opposite; 
ovuU-s  erect :  leaves  opposite  or  whorled. 

Sub-family  2.  Abietinea?. — Cone-Scales  alternate; 
ovules  inverted:  leaves  alternate. 

There  are  25  genera  and  about  240  species,  widely 
distributed  but  most  abundant  in  temperate  regions. 
The  largest  genus  is  Pinus  with  70  species.  The  family 
is  related  to  the  Taxaccu*  and  Ginkgoacese,  from  which 
it  differs  in  the  presence  of  true  staminate  and  pistillate 
cones.  It  also  differs  from  the  latter  in  the  absence  of 
motile  sperm-cells. 

The  Pinacwe,  like  other  Gymnosperms,  is  an  old 
group,  more  abundant  in  former  geologic  agin.  Many 
fossil  species  are  known.  The  Sequoias  of  California 
were  formerly  more  abundant,  extending  to  Greenland. 
The  young  plants  of  many  Cuprcssinea-  possess  foliage 
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Suite  different  in  appearance  from  the  mature  foliage, 
lie  leaves  being  longer  and  more  spreading.  These 
juvenile  forms  have  been  called  Retinisporas,  a  name 
which  has  been  applied  also  to  all  cultivated  S|>ecie8  of 
Chanuccyparis.  Juniper  "berries"  are  fleshy  cones 
with  peltate,  fused  scales.  The  leaves  of  Larix,  Pseu- 
dolarix  and  Cedrus  are  deciduous.  The  branchlcts  and 
leaves  are  deciduous  in  Taxodium.  The  cone-scalea 
of  many  Abietinea?  are  double,  an  outer  thinner  3- 
toothed  scale,  and  a  thick  inner  acale  that  bears  the 
ovules  (see  PseudoUuga). 

Among  the  Pinacea-  are  some  of  our  most  valuable 
timber  trees;  e.  g.,  cedar,  arborvita?,  spruce,  fir,  hem- 
lock and  redwood.  The  resin  from  various  pines  when 
distilled  yields  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin;  when 
dry-distilled,  it  vields  tar.  Venice  turpentine  is  the 
resinous  exudation  of  European  larches:  Canada 
balsam  that  of  .1  hies  balsamea.  Dammar  resin  is  from 
the  Malavan  Agathis  Dammara.  Kauri  resin  is  the 
semi-fossilized  reein  of  Agathis  auslralis  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Sandarac  resin  is  from  CallUris 
quadriralrix  of  Northwest  Africa.  Amber  is  the  fos- 
silized resin  of  prehistoric  conifers  around  the  Baltic. 
Oil  of  savin  is  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  JunijimiH 
saiiina,  and  oil  of  cedar  from  Thuya  oecidenudis.  Juniper 
berries,  from  J.  communis  of  Europe  and  America,  are 
diuretic  and  also  used  for  flavoring  gin.  Edible  seeds 
are  produced  by  Pinus  Pinea  (stone  pine)  of  the 
Mediterranean,  /*.  Cembra  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  P. 
Parrynna  and  P.  edulis  of  the  southwestern  United 
States,  Podocarpu*  neriifolia  of  the  East  Indies,  Arau- 
caria  braiiliana  of  Brazil,  and  A.  Bidwillii  of  Australia. 
Bread  is  made  by  the  Laps  and  Eskimos  from  the 
inner  bark  of  Pinu*  sylvestris  and  Abies  alb.i;  also  from 
various  Pinacea;  by  our  northwestern  Indians.  Deodar 
(Cedrus  Deodara)  is  sacred  to  the  Hindoos.  Cedrus 
Libani  is  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Pine  bark  was  form- 
erly used  for  tanning. 

Many  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America.  Among 
these  are:  Abies  (Fir,  Balsam);  Araucaria  (Norfolk 
Island  Pine,  Monkey  Puzzle);  Callitris  (Cvpreas  Pine); 
Cedrus  (Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Deodar  I ;  Chama-cvparis 
(White  Cedar,  Yellow  Cedar,  Hinoki  Cypress,  Sawara 
Cypress,  Ketinispora,  Japanese  Cedar);  Cryptomcria; 
Cupressus  (Cypress,  Monterey  Cypress);  Juniperus 
(Red  Cedar,  Juniper,  Savin);  Larix  (inarch,  Tamarack, 
Hackmatack):  Liboccdrus  (Incense  Cedar,  White  Ce- 
dar); Picea  (Spruce);  Pinus  (Pine,  Pinnon,  Soledad); 
Pseudolarix  (Golden  Ijirch);  Pseudoteuga  (Douglas 
Spruce,  Red  Fir);  Sciadopitys  (Umbrella  Pine);  Se- 
quoia (Big  Tree  of  California,  Redwood  i;  Taxodium 
(Bald  Cypress,  Deciduous  Cypress);  Thuva  (Arlwirvi- 
tae,  White  Cedar) ;  Thuyopsis;  Tsuga  (Hemlock  Spruce). 

Order  11.  Gxxtales 

19.  Gnetaceae  (from  the  genus  Gnelum,  derived  from 
Gtiemon,  said  to  be  the  old  Malay  name  of  the  plant). 
Gnetvm  Family.  Fig.  5.  Very  peculiar  semi-woody 
plants  of  di  verse  habit :  leave*  large  and  broad,  or  modi- 
fied, or  reduced,  or  opposite,  or  whorled:  no  resin-tubes 
in  the  stem;  secondary  wood  containing  true  vessels: 
true  flowers  present,  with  a  2-4-partcd  |>erianth, 
unisexual,  rarely  bisexual;  stamens  2-8;  pistillate 
perianth  Iwcoming  juicy  or  wing-like  in  fruit  and  inclos- 
ing one  naked  orthotropous  seed  with  1  or  2  integu- 
ments. 

The  family  consists  of  3  genera  and  about  35— 10 
species,  widely  distributed.  It  is  distinguished  from 
trie  Conifene  by  the  presence  of  a  perianth,  the  absence 
of  resin-tubes,  ami  the  presence  of  vessels  in  the 
secondary  wood.  The  endosperm  development,  also, 
approaches  that  of  the  Anjriosperms.  The  fertilization 
is  by  means  of  pollen-tubes.  The  three  genera  are 
very  distinct :  Ephedra,  of  the  tropics  of  both  hemis- 
phere*, is  much  branched,  with  slender  jointed  striate 
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equisetum-like  stems,  leaves  scale-like  at  the  distant 
nodes;  Gnetum  of  South  America,  except  one  species, 
is  a  group  of  vines  or  shrubs  with  large  broad  leaves 
like  those  of  an  Angiosperm;  Welwitschia  of  South 
Africa  is  a  desert  plant  with  a  thick  subterranean  stem 
bearing  two  ribbon-like  leaves  8  feet  long,  lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  with  a  terminal  cluster  of  cone-like 
flower-spikes. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  are  regularly  in 
the  American  trade. 

SUB-DIVISION  II.   ANGIOSPERM  £ 
CLASS  I.   M  ON OOOTYLEDON ivE 


Order  12.    Pan dan ales 


20. 


(from  the  genus  Typha,  the  old  Greek 
e).  Cattail  Family.  Fig.  6.  Perennial  marsh 
herbs,  with  creeping  rootatocks,  and  long-linear,  erect, 
mostly  basal  leave* :  flowers  monu-cious,  naked,  in  a 
dense  terminal  spike,  which  is  staminatc  above  ami 
pistillate  below,  each  sex  subtended  by  one  bract-like 
spathe;  perianth  0;  stamens  2-5;  filament*  connate, 


raised 


g  long,  silky  hairs;  carpels  1;  ovary  1-eelled, 
on  a  stipe  which  also  bears  long,  silky  hairs: 
I,  suspended;  style  slender:  fruit  a  nutlet;  seed 
albuminous. 

A  single  genus  and  about  12  species  occur  in  the 
tropical  and  temperate  zones.  Fossil  species  are  known. 
The  family  is  closely  related  to  the  Sparganiaoea,  with 
which  it  was  formerly  united.  These  two  families  con- 
stitute a  very  distinct  group  of  Birnple-flowered  Mono- 
cotyledons. The  habit,  the  flowers  borne  in  spikes  with- 
out perianth,  the  hairy  pedicels,  the  absence  of  bracts, 
and  the  simple  pistil,  are  together  distinctive. 

The  starchy  roots  to^ks  are  sometimes  used  for  food. 
The  leaves  are  woven  into  matting,  and  into  chair- 
bottoms,  and  are  used  for  calking  barrels.  The  pollen 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  spores  of  Lyco- 
podium.  The  rootstock  is  used  in  East  Asia  for  dysen- 
tery and  urethritis,  and  the  leaves  in  various  localities 
for  thatching  cottages.  A  vain  attempt  has  been 
made  to  utilise  the  silky  hairs  of  the  fruit  for  making 
velvet. 

Two  species  of  Typha  (Cattail  Flag,  Reed  Mace), 
both  native,  are  in  the  American  trade  for  water-gar- 
dens. 

21.  Pandanaceae  (from  the  genus  Pandanus,  derived 
from  a  Malay  name).  Screw-Pine  Family.  Fig.  6. 
Shrubby  or  arborescent  plants:  stems  simple  or 
branched,  with  prop-roots:  leaves  spirally  arranged, 
denselv _plaeed,  sword-shaped,  often  canaliculate,  clasp- 
ing, stiff;  edges  and  midrib  often  spiny-seiTatc:  flowers 
on  simple  or  branched  spadiccs,  dicEcious,  naked: 
spsit hes  caducous;  stamens  densely  packed,  separated 
or  united  in  fascicles,  scattered  over  the  spadix,  and 
not  in  definite  flowers;  pistillate  spadix  simple;  ovaries 
numerous,  coherent  in  bundles,  or  isolated,  not  in  real 
flowers;  stigma  sessile;  ovules  solitary  or  several:  fruit 
drupaceous,  cohering  in  multiple  fruits;  seed  albumi- 
nous. 

There  are  3  genera  and  about  350  species,  natives  of 
the  tropics  of  the  Old  World.  The  family  is  unique. 
The  floral  structure,  while  much  like  that  of  Typha, 
suggests  also  t  he  Palmacesr.  As  in  Typha,  actual  flowere 
cannot  here  be  distinguished. 

The  fleshy  pericarps  of  some  are  eaten.  The  strong 
odor  of  the  staminatc  flowers  is  either  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable, depending  on  the  species;  in  the  former  case 
the  flowere  are  used  for  perf umery.  The  leaves  of  Pan- 
dan  i«  utiiu  are  made  into  bags  for  shipping  coffee, 
and  the  plant  is  now  cultivated  for  that  purpose  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Ten  to  15  species  of  Pandanus  (Screw  Pine,  Cande- 
labrum Tree,  Chandelier  Tree)  are  in  greenhouse  cul- 
tivation in  America. 


Order  13.  Helobi.e 

22.  Naiadacese  (from  the  genus  Naias,  derived  from 
the  Greek,  meaning  a  water  nymph).  Pondwekd 
Family.  Fig.  6V  Immersed  aquatic  herbs:  leaves 
mostly  cauline,  opposite  or  alternate,  the  floating  often 
differing  from  the  submerged  in  shape  and  texture: 
flowers  axillary  or  spicate,  bisexual  or  unisexual;  peri- 
anth of  4  herbaceous  segments,  or  wanting;  stamens 
1-4,  rarely  more;  carpels  1-9,  mostly  distinct,  1-celled, 
1-ovuled:  fruit  a  nutlet;  endosperm  none;  embryo 
curved,  rarely  straight. 

Naiadacete  has  10  genera  and  about  100  species 
widely  distributed,  but  most  abundant  in  temperate 
regions.  The  largest  genus  is  Potamogeton  with  50 
species.  The  family  is  a  very  heterogeneous  one  which 
has  been  divided  or  united  in  many  ways  by  different 
authors.  As  here  treated  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
aquatic  habit,  greenish,  often  reduced  perianth,  few 
stamens,  and  few,  separate,  1 -seeded  carpels.  A  spat  he- 
like  bract  usually  incloses  the  inflorescence. 

The  dried  leaves  of  Zostera  and  Posidonia  have  been 
used  since  ancient  times  in  Venice  to  pack  glassware. 
The}'  are  now  widely  used  for  packing.  Plants  of 
Potamogeton  and  Zostera  are  cmploved  as  manure. 

Several  species  of  Potamogeton  (Pond weed)  and 
one  of  Zannichellia  are  possibly  in  the  American  trade, 
for  water-gardens. 


6.  Ttfhacm:  1.  Typha:  a,  inflorescence;  b,  male  Sower;  c, 
female  flower.  Pandanace.b:  2.  Pandanu*.  o.  portion  male 
inflorescence ;  b,  female  infloreacence.  vertical  section.  Nm... 
i:3.  N'aiaa;  o,  male  flower:  6,  let 


23.  Aponogetonaceae  (from  the  genus  Aponogrlon, 
derivation  obscure).  Aponogeton  Family.  Aquatic 
herbs  with  tuberous  rhizomes,  and  basal,  submerged 
or  floating  leaves;  blade  linear  to  oval,  palmately 
parallel-veined,  with  transverse  veinlets;  the  general 
tissue  between  the  veins  often  wanting,  thus  producing 
a  remarkable  openwork  latticed  effect:  flowers  spicate, 
bisexual,  regular,  hypogynous;  perianth  of  several  petal - 
oid  parts;  stamens  usually  6,  rarely  more;  carpels 
mostly  3,  rarely  4-0,  separate;  ovules  2-0,  mostly  basal, 
anatropous:  fruit  pouch-like;  endosperm  none. 

The  single  genus,  with  its  15  species  occurs  in  Africa, 
Madagascar,  tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  The  family 
is  related  to  the  Naiadaceae,  with  which  it  was  formerly 
united,  and  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  petal- 
oidperianth,  several  ovules,  and  straight  embryo. 

The  roots  are  sometimes  eaten  by  natives. 

.1  ponogeion  dislochyxu  (Cape  pondweed,  water  haw- 
thorn) is  cultivated  in  water-gardens. 

24.  Alismaceae  (from  the  genus  Alisma,  the  Greek 
o).  Water-Plantain  Family.   Fig.  7.  Herbacc- 
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ous  marsh  plants  with  milky  juice:  leaves  mostly  basal, 
sheathing,  with  a  Bcale  in  the  axil;  blade  various,  float- 
ing or  erect,  often  sagittate,  varying  in  size  and  width 
with  the  depth  of  the  water,  palmately  parallel-veined 
with  cross  veinlets:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  reg- 
ular, hypogynoiis,  in  whorls  of  3;  semis  3,  more  or  leas 
hyaline;  petals  3,  white  and  petaloid;  stamens  tj  to 
many,  in  several  whorls;  carpels  very  many,  separate 
or  rarely  coherent,  spirally  arranged  or  in  a  whorl, 
1-ovuled,  rarely  2-5-ovuled:  fmit  dry,  rarely  dehiscent; 
seed  basal,  anatropous,  exalbuminous;  embryo  curved. 

The  family  has  10  genera  and  alxmt  50  specie*,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  wanner  and  temperate  zones. 
The  family  is  related  to  the  Butomaccse  and  Junca- 
ginacea:,  which  are  all  peculiar  in  having  an  axillary 
mtravaginal  scale.  The  whorlcd  flowers,  differentiated 
perianth,  numerous  carpels,  and  mostly  solitary,  basal, 
exalbuminous  seeds  are  distinctive. 

The  acrid  juice  formerly  led  to  the  occasional  use  of 
these  plants  in  medicine.  The  tubers  and  rhizomes  of 
Sagittaria  were  eaten  by  the  American  Indians  as 
wappato,  and  are  cultivated  in  China.  They  are  said 
to  come  into  the  Chinese  market  at  San  Francisco,  pre- 
served in  liquid. 

Two  genera  are  in  cultivation  for  water-gardens: 
Alisma  (Water  Plantain),  native;  and  Sagittaria 
(Arrowhead),  some  native. 

25.  Butomaceae  (from  the  genus  Butomus,  signifying 
ox  +  to  cut,  in  reference  to  the  rough  leaves).  Fig.  7. 
Aquatic  or  marsh  herbs:  leaves  basal,  with  an  axial 
scale,  sometimes  with  milky  juice;  blade  linear  or 
oval;  veins  |>almately  parallel  with  cross  veinlets,  or 
nearly  veinless:  flowers  solitary  or  umbelled,  bisexual, 
regular,  hypogynous;  sepals  3,  subherbaceous;  petals  3, 
colored,  imbricated;  stamens  9  or  more,  whorled; 
carpels  6  or  more,  separate;  ovules  numerous,  borne 


7.  AuKMAi  e.k:  L  Alisma.  a,  inflorescence;  h.  flower;  r,  floral 
ijiaft-nun;  J.  fruit.  2.  Sa*ittaria.  a.  fmit;  h,  achene.  Hctomacex: 
3.  ftutemm*.  flower.  HTDS«xTiA»lT»rii.*:  4.  Elralca.  female  flower 
branch.  .'.  VallUneria.  a.  habit  and  ftnwrr;  6.  female  flower. 


between  the  margins  and  midrib  of  the  carpel:  fniit 
tin,-,  dehiscent ;  seed  anatropous,  exalbuminous;  embryo 
straight  or  curved. 

The  family  contains  4  genera  and  about  S  species, 
natives  of  trie  temperate  and  tropical  zones  of  the  Old 
World,  and  the  tropics  of  the  New  World.  The  family 
is  related  to  the  Alismaeca>  and  Juncaginacea\  from 
t  he  former  of  which  it  differs  principally  in  the  numerous 
ovules  and  their  peculiar  position. 

The  roots  and  seeds  of  Butomus  were  once  used  as 
emollients.  The  baked  roots  of  Butomus  are  eaten  in 
North  Asia. 
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Two  genera  arc  in  cultivation  for  water-gardens: 
Butomus  (Flowering  Rush),  and  Limnocharis  (Water 
Poppy). 

26-  Hydrocharitace*  (from  the  genus  Hydrockari*, 
derived  from  the  Greek  meaning  water  and  rrioice), 
Fmxi's-Brr  Family.  Fig.  7.  Submerged  aquatic  herbs, 
rarely  floating,  the  flowers  usually  at  first  inclosed  by 
a  2-bracted  spat he:  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  very 
diverse,  cordate,  linear  or  ribbon-like:  flowers  usually 
unisexual,  regular,  cpigynous;  perianth  in  2  series, 
composed  of  3  imbricated  or  valvate,  calicoid  parts, 
and  3  convolute  petaloid  parts,  rarely  of  only  3  divisions; 
stamens  in  1  to  several  series  of  3,  some  often  stami- 
nodia;  carpels  2-15;  ovary  inferior,  1-oelled  with  parie- 
tal placenhc,  or  imperfectly  several-celled;  stigmas  3- 
6:  fruit  not  regularly  dehiscent,  submerged,  some- 
what fleshy;  seeds  many,  exalbuminous. 

There  are  14  genera  and  about  40  species  widely 
distributed.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Alismacete 
and  Naiadacese.  The  differentiation  into  calyx  and 
corolla,  the  usually  numerous  stamens,  the  inferior, 
1-celled  ovary  with  parietal  placentae,  and  the  exalbumi- 
nous seeds  are  together  characteristic.  The  plants  of 
this  family  are  very  diverse  in  appearance  and  often 
striking.  Fossil  species  are  known.  The  pollination  of 
Vallisneria  is  very'  remarkable.  (See  Kerner  and  Oliver, 
"Natural  History  of  Plants"). 

Kloden  canadensis,  introduced  into  Europe  from 
America,  has  there  become  so  abundant  as  to  impede 
navigation.  The  plants  of  Hydrocharis,  Stratiotes,  and 
Elodca  are  used  as  fodder  and  as  manure  in  Europe. 
The  starchy  rootstocks  of  Ottelia  and  Boottia  are 
eaten  in  India  as  pot-herbs;  also  the  tubers  and  fruits 
of  Enalus.  The  fibers  from  the  leaves  of  Enalus  are 
used  in  India.  Vallisneria  altcrni/olia  is  employed  in 
India  in  the  preparation  of  sugar. 

Five  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  mostly  for 
aquaria:  Elodea(Waterweed,  Ditch-Mom,  Water  Thyme, 
Water  Pest);  Hydrocharis  (Frog's-Bit)-  Limnobium 
(American  Frog's-Bit);  Stratiotes  (Water Soldier,  Water 
Aloe);  Vallisneria  (Eel-Grass,  Tape-Grass). 

Order  14.  Gli:yufix>RjE 

27.  Gram  in  ere  (from  the  Latin  signifying  grass). 
Grass  Family,  rig.  8.  Herbs,  or  sometimes  almost 
tree-like:  stems  hollow  or  solid :  leaves  usually  linear,  in 

2  ranks;  composed  of  a  sheath  which  is  usually  open 
down  the  front,  a  sessile  blade,  and  a  ligule  at  the 
juncture  of  blade  and  sheath:  flowers  bisexual  or  uni- 
sexual, naked,  or  with  the  perianth  reduced  to  1-3  tiny 
scales,  borne  in  specialized  spikelets  composed  of  3  oi 
more  2-ranked  scales,  the  first  2  empty  (called  empty 
glumes),  the  others  termed  flowering  glumes  or  lem- 
mas, and  1  scale  on  each  secondary  flower-bearing 
axis,  called  a  palet  or  palea;  stamens  2-3,  exscrted  for 
wind-pollination;  carpel  1;  ovary  1,  1-cclled,  1-ovuled; 
stigmas  feathery,  usually  2:  fruit  a  caryopsis;  seed 
with  endosperm,  and  embrvo  with  an  absorbing  organ. 

Graminese  is  a  family  of  300-400  genera  and  per- 
haps 5,000  species  distributed  all  over  the  earth.  The 
largest  genera  are  Panicum  with  300-400  species,  Pas- 
palum  with  1(50  species,  and  Poa  with  100  species.  The 
Gramitiea-  and  Cyperacea-  form  a  very  distinct  group. 
The  usually  hollow  stem,  the  open  sheaths,  the  ligule, 
the  2-ranked  leaves,  and  the  peculiar  spikelet-structure 
are  the  best  characters  to  separate  Grammes*  from  Cy- 
pcraewe.  The  Indian  corn  is  one  of  the  most  modified  of 
grasses.  It  is  moiuecious.  The  staminate  spikelets  are  ar- 
ranged on  finger-like  branches  of  the  tassel  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  plant ;  the  pist  illate  spikelets  are  borne  on  t  he 
cob,  which  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  similar  finger- 
like  port  ions  grown  together.  Eaehspikelet  is  2-flowe  red, 
but  only  1  flower  Is-ars  an  ovary.  The  kernel  is  this 
ovary,  ami  the  chaff  on  the  cob  represent  the  glumes 
and  "palet s.    The  grasses  are  divided  into  13  tribes. 
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The  grasse*  an*  among  the  most  useful  of  plant*. 
I  !!••  following,  among  other*,  are,  or  have  been,  used 
an  medicine:  Rhiiome  of  Agropyron  repens  (quick-  or 
quack-grass  i  is  emollient,  and  aperient  (several  other 
gnuem  have  the  same  proper'  ii  -  Hoot  of  Arundo  Donax 
yrvrtl)  is  diuretic  and  sudorific.  Phragmitts  communis 
watt  formerly  considered  depurative  and  anti-syphilitic. 
Calamagrostis  wag  used  by  the  French  peasants  as  a 
diuretic.  Perotu  latifolin  is  used  in  India  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  are  also  the  seeds  of  Coix  Lacrymn-J ohi  in 
China.  The  roots  of  Mnnisuris  granulans  are  used  in 
India  for  intestinal  troubles.  The  aromatic,  fragrant 
roots  of  various  Andropogons  (or  Cymbopogons)  are 
used  for  medicine  and  tor  perfume  in  India  and  else- 
where, e.g.,  ,4.  Xardus  (false  spikenard,  citronclla),  A. 
rttnUus  (lemon-grass).  .4.  lamer  and  .-1.  Schtrnanthux 
•  sweet  rush,  ginger-grass,  geranium-grass)  are  used  in 
Africa  and  Arabia  as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic  and 
diaphoretic,  and  for  perfume. 

The  following  arc  used  for  foot!:  Seeds  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  Indian  corn  and  millet ;  also  seeds 
tt(  Aruiropogonaruniiinacrus  vnT.ridgare  (sorghum),  and 
var.  Hurra  (durra).  Pennisetum  ameriranum  (pearl 
millet )  is  an  important  food  of  the  negro  races,  and  Po  • 
abyssinica  and  Kleusine  arc  ini|iortant  in  East  Africa 
Sugar  is  obtained  from  the  stems  of  several  species, 
most  iin|x>rtant  of  which  are  Saccharum  officiiwrui  i 
(sugar-cane),  and  Androfiagan  aruntlinacrus  var.  mr- 
rharatus  or  .4.  Sorghum  (sugar  sorghum). 

Many  grasses  are  used  as  fodder  for  cattle,  as,  for 
instance,  our  pasture  and  hay  grasses:  Poa  praieittix 
(June  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass),  Phleum  praterue 
(timothy),  restuca  ovina,  etc.  (fescue),  Agrastti  alba 
(red-top),  Dart yi is  glomeraia  (orchard -grass),  Cynodon 
DactyUm  (Bermuda-grass).  Some  grasses  arc  poisonous 
to  stock,  e.g.,  Lolium  temuleidum  (darnel),  and  the 
Peruvian  Ftsluca  quadridentata. 

.Straw  from  cereals  is  used  for  matting,  upholstery, 
bedding,  hats  and  for  making  paper. 

The  bamboos  yield  very  important  building  material 
in  the  East.  Like  the  palms,  the  bamboos  arc  used  for 
almost  every  conceivable  purpose,  and  are  among  the 
most  useful  of  plants 

Several  grasses,  tther  than  those  above  mentioned, 
contain  a  fragrant  principle,  e.  g.,  roots  of  Yetitrria 
nznniuide*  (vetiver  or  kus-kus  of  India)  used  to 
perfume  rooms,  and  to  keep  insects  out  of  clothing. 
Hirrarhlot  odorala  (vanilla-  or  holy-crass)  is  used  in 
Europe  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  American 
Indians  for  making  baskets.  Anthoxanthum  odoralum  is 
the  European  sweet-grass,  now  introduced  into  America. 

The  most  important  ornamental  species  are  Phalnria 
arundinacea,  Stipa  pennata,  Cortaderia  argrnicn,  Ixigurus 
ovatum.  Hordeum  jubatum.  Miscanthus  sinensis,  Briza, 
Arundo,  Phragmitcs,  Erianthus,  Pennisetum,  Thysa- 
nokena,  and  Bamboos. 

In  America  70-HO  genera  are  cultivated,  or  are 
important  as  natural  fodder  plants  or  weeds.  Among 
these  arc:  Agropyron  (Quack-Grass,  Couch-G.,  Quick- 
G.)S  Agrostis  (Bent-G.,  Red-Top,  Cloud-G.,Tieklc-G., 
Fly-Bwny-G.);  Aira  (Hair-G.);  Andropogon  (Silver- 
beard-G.,  Johnson-G.,  Lemon-G.);  Anthoxanthum 
(Sweet  Vernal-G.);  Ammophila  (Beach-G.,  Marram-G.); 
Arundinaria  (Large  Cane,  Switch  Cane,  Scotch  Cane); 
Arundo  (Giant  Reed);  A  vena  (Oats);  Bamboo;  Briza 
i(juaking-G.);  Bromus  (Brome-G.,  Rcscue^-G.);  Cala- 
magrostis (Reed  Bent-G.,  Blue-joint-G.,  Pony-G.); 
Calamovilfa  (Purple  Bent-G.);  Cenchrus  (Sand-bur, 
Bur-G.);  Chloris  (Finger-G.);  Cinna;  Coix  (Job's  Tears, 
Tcar-G.,  Corn  Beads  i;  Cortaderia  (Pampas-G.);  Cyno- 
don (Bcrmuda-G.);  Cynosunis  (Crested  Dog's-tail, 
Silky-awned  Dog's-tail);  Dactylis  (Cock's-foot,  Or- 
ehard-G.);  Dactyloctenium  (Crowfoot-G.);  Desmazcria 
(Spike-G.):  Deschampsia  (Hair-G.,  Hassock-G.);  Dig- 
itaria  (Crab-G.,  Finger-G  );  Distichlis  (Salt-G.,  Marsh 
Spike-G.);  Echinochloa  (Barnyanl-C..);  Eleusine  (Oab- 


G.,  Yard-G.,  Dog's-tail,  Wire-G.,  African  Millet);  Ely- 
mus  (Lyme-G.,  Wild  Rye,  Terrel-G.):  Eragrostis;  Eri- 
anthus (Woolly  Beard-G.,  Plume-G.,  Wool-G.,  Ra- 
venna-G.);  Euchtaena  (Tousinte);  Festuca  (Fcseuc-G  ); 
Glyceria  or  Panicularia  (Reed  Mcadow-G.,  Manna-G.); 
Cortaderia;  Hierochloe  (Vanilla-G.,  Holy-G.,  Seneca-G., 
Swect-scented-G.);  Holcus  (Meadow  Soft-G.);  Hordeum 
(Squirrel-tail-G.,  Wild   Barley,  Barley);  Hystrix  or 


8,  Gramine.*:  1.  a.  port  of  a  truss  paniclr;  b,  opikrlM. 
2.  Avcoa,  ■  portion  of  panicle;  6,  npikeli-t  ;<•';,.  imply  glumi-;  Ji  g., 
flowering  clump  or  lemma;  jmt  ,  paid  or  palca;  e,  ground-plan  ul 
■pikelet.  3.  Phleum.  spikrlet.  4.  I'halaris,  abcath  and  ligule. 

Asprella  (Bottle-G.);  Ixdium  (Darnel,  Rve-G.);  Milium 
(Wild  Millet-G.);  Miscanthus  (Eulalia,  Himalaya 
Fairy-G.);  Oplismcnus;  Oryxa  (Rice):  Orysopsis  (Moun- 
tain Rice);  Panicum  (Panic-G.,  Old-Wltch-G.,  Millet, 
Broom  Corn  Millet);  Pennisetum  (Pearl  Millet);  Pha- 
laris(Canary-G.,Gardcncr'sGartcrB) ;  Phleum  (Timothy- 
G.,  Herd's-G.);  Phragmitcs  (Common  Reed):  Phyllos- 
tachys  (Bamboo,  in  part);  Poa  (Blue-G.,  Kentucky 
Blut?-G.,  Meadow-G.);  Saccharum  (Sugar-cane);  Secafe 
(Ry  e ) ;  Set-aria  ( M  illct ,  Hungarian-'  '. . ,  Foxt  ai  l-G . ,  Pigcon- 
G.);  Spartina  (Cord-G.);  Sphenopholis;  Stenotaphrum 
(St.  Augustinc-G.);  Stipa  (Feathered-G.,  Esparto-G., 
Porcupine-*!.);  Tripsacum  (Gama-G.,  Sesiune-G.i; 
Triticum  (Wheat,  Spelt). 

28.  Cyperaceae  (from  the  genus  Cyiterus,  the  ancient 
Greek  name  *.  Skdok  Family.  Fig.  9.  Herbaceous  plants 
with  grass-like  habit  and  solid  stems:  leaves  alternate, 
in  3,  rarely  2,  vertical  rows,  linear;  sheaths  closed: 
flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular,  hy|x>gynous. 
borne  in  variously  disposal  spikelets,  subtended  and 
hidden  by  overlapping  scale**  none  of  which  are  regu- 
larly empty  as  in  the  grasses;  no  true  palct s;  |icrianth 
reduced  to  bristles,  scales,  or  0;  stamens  2-3; 
carpels  2-3;  ovary  1-ccllcd,  1-ovuled;  style  1;  stig- 
mas 2-3:  fruit  an  achene;  seeds  basal,  anatn>|>oits, 
albuminous. 

There  are  ti.r>  genera  and  about  3,(XK)  s|x-cies.  inhabit- 
ing the  whole  earth.  More  than  MIO  species  belonft  to 
the  genus  Carcx,  4(X)  to  Cypcrus,  an<l  200  to  SctrpUI. 
They  are  abundant  in  swampy  ir-gions.  The  family 
is  closely  relate<1  to  the  firamineje,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  often  3-ranked  leaves,  solid  stem,  the  absence  of 
palets  and  of  regular  empty  glumes,  and  the  presence, 
in  most  cases,  of  a  perianth  and  3  carpel*  Most 
divergent  from  the  ordinary  is  Carcx,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  monu-cious.  and  the  pistillate,  though  naked, 
are  inclosed  in  a  flask-shai>ed  structure  called  :i  pcri- 
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gynium,  which  probably  correipmds  to  the  modified 
palet  of  the  grass  spikelet .  The  elongated  perianth  forms 
the  wool  of  the  wool-grass  or  cotton-grass.  The  scales 
of  the  spikelet  are  in  2  ranks  in  Cyperus  and  Dulichium; 
in  many  ranks  in  the  other  genera. 

The  Cyperace*  are  of  far  leas  economic  importance 
than  the  Graminea;.  The  rhizomes  of  several  species 
of  Carex  were  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis. 
Scirpu*  Uicustris  is  astringent  and  diuretic,  but  other 


9.  C'tpeh  »<  K*;  1.  Seirpua,  a,  portion  of  inftomm-nn-;  b,  ftuwvr. 
2.  Kriophoruin.  tpikclet.  3.  Cam;  a.  inflore.wnpc;  b.  vertical 
section  peri«ynium.  Pauia'-e.k:  I.  Chatnerop*.  a.  xpalho  and 
apadix;  o.  floral  diagram.  Ctci^vthaccb:  6.  Cyrlanthua,  inflo- 
wccnce.  0.  Carludovica,  inflorcvcenrv. 


species  also  possess  this  property.  The  fohagc  of 
Eriophorum  has  been  used  for  dysentery.  The  spongy 
pith  of  the  Kriophorum  stem  was  used  by  German 
peasants  for  ta|>cworm.  The  tubers  of  Cyperus  escu- 
irnttis,  now  a  weed  in  all  countries,  wen-  cultivated 
bv  the  Egyptians  for  food.  The  Itravcs  of  many  sprfies 
of  Cyperaccje  have  been  woven  into  mats,  chair- 
bottoms,  and  the  like.  The  Egyptians  made  parchment 
from  the  pith  of  Cyperus  Papyrus.  The  rnizom<w  of 
Eleocharis  tuberosa  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  in  China  and  India.  Cyperus  scariosus  and  C. 
pertcnuis,  of  India,  are  fragrant  and  used  in  making 
perfumery.  Some  carices  are  used  in  making  rugs. 

Several  genera  arc  in  cultivation  in  America,  mostly 
for  water-gardens,  table  decorations,  and  the  "on- 
scrvatory:  Carex  (Sedge);  Cyperus  (Umbrella  P.  dm, 
Egyptian  Paper  Plant,  Egyptian  Papyrus,  Ch\ifa>; 
lhilichium;  Eleocharis;  Eriophorum  (Cotton-Grass, 
Wool-Grass) ;  Mapania;  Scirpus  (Bulrush  Sedge). 

Order  15.  Phincipks 

25).  Palmacec  (from  the  I«atin  name  pnlma). 
Palm  Family.  Kir.  9.  Woody  plants  of  various  habit , 
low,  or  arborescent,  or  climbing,  usually  unbmnched, 
sometimes  spinewetit:  leaves  forming  a  crown  at  summit 
of  stem  except  in  Calamus,  alternate,  coriaceous,  pal- 
matcly  or  pinnately  veined,  entire  or  pinnatifid  or 
palmatifid,  often  very  large:  inflorescence  a  simple  or 
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much-branched  spadix,  with  or  without  a  subtending 
spathe,  the  latter  often  woody;  flowers  unisexual, 
rarely  bisexual,  often  sunk  in  the  spadix;  |H<rianth  of 
6  parts  in  2  series,  greenish,  often  woody,  valvate  in 
the  staininate,  imbricated  or  convolute  in  the  pistillate 
flower;  stamens  6,  rarely  3  or  many,  on  or  around  a 
disk,  separate  or  united;  carpels  3,  rarely  fewer,  sepa- 
rate or  forming  a  1-3-celled  ovary;  each  cell  1-ovuled, 
but  all  except  one  seed  in  the  ovary  may  abort;  stigmas 
usually  3:  fruit  a  lieny  or  drupe;  pericarp  fleshy  or 
fibrous;  seeds  albuminous. 

Palmaceae  has  128  genera  and  about  1,000  species  of 
tropical  distribution;  10-15  species  are  found  in  the 
southern  United  States.  The  largest  genera  are 
Calamus  with  about  200  species,  Bactris  with  00 
species  and  Chanurdorca  with  60  species.  The  family 
is  very  distinct,  having  no  close  relatives,  but  it  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  spathe-  and  spadix-bcaring  group. 
The  habit,  coriaceous  plicate  leaves  which  are  entire 
in  the  bud,  the  woody  flowers  and  inflorescence,  the 
3  sepals  and  3  petals,  the  usually  6  stamens,  and  the 
3  carpels,  each  with  1  seed,  are  together  distinctive. 

Palm  leaves  are  always  entire  in  the  bud,  and  if 
later  pinnatifid  or  palmatifid,  become  so  on  unfolding. 
In  this  respect  the  palms  are  unique.  The  leaves  are 
plicate  in  the  bud,  and,  on  opening,  the  plates  of  the  fan 
expand  and  either  remain  united  or,  more  frequently, 
split  down  along  the  folds.  In  the  pinnate  species 
the  rachis  between  the  folds  elongates  so  that  the 
divisions  are  separated,  and  the  well-known  palm  leaf 
is  produced.  The  splitting  may  be  at  the  top  of  the 
fold,  or  at  the  bottom,  depending  on  the  genus,  and 
is  an  important  characteristic  in  classification.  Some 
of  the  largest  seeds  in  the  plant  kindgom  belong  to  the 
Palmacejr,  as,  for  example,  the  coconut.  This  fruit  is 
produced  from  an  originally  3-celled  ovary,  2  cells  of 
which  abort. 

Next  to  the  grasses,  the  palms  are  the  most  generally 
useful  of  all  plants.  It  is  said  that  probably  there  is 
not  a  species  but  that  is  useful  in  some  way.  Many 
yield  textile  filers.  The  wood  is  used  to  build  houses 
ami  the  leaves  to  thatch  the  roofs.  The  leaves  are  also 
made  into  mats  baskets,  hats,  and  the  like.  The 
fibrous  bud-sheaths  are  used  as  hats,  or  for  fiber.  Some 
species  contain  starch  or  sugar  in  the  trunk.  The  fruits 
of  many  contain  sugar,  protein,  st  arch,  or  oil.  ComjMira- 
tively  few  are  medicinal.  "The  palm  is  called  King  of 
Plants  and  is  said  to  supply  all  tne  wants  of  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  tropical  zone.  It  yields  sugar,  milk,  solid 
cream,  wine,  vinegar,  oil,  cordage,  cloth,  cups,  wood 
for  building,  thatch  and  other  products."  Coconuts, 
the  fruit  of  Cocoa  nurifern,  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant foods  of  the  tropica.  The  date  fruit  (Phctnii 
dad ylif era  of  the  Sahara)  is  also  important.  Metroxyton 
linmphii,  and  other  species,  vield  sago.  A  fermented 
liquor  known  as  palm  wine,  laymi  or  arrack,  is  made 
from  the  juice  of  Arenga  sacchanfera,  liorasnus  fiabclli- 
formis,  Mctrorylon  liumnhii,  Sfaurilw  vinifera,  and 
others.  The  central  bud  of  the  cabbage  palm  and 
others  is  use*!  for  foot!.  Most  palm  oil  is  from  the  fruit 
of  ELris  guineenxis  of  West  Africa,  which  is  now  culti- 
vated in  America.  It  is  used  like  olive  oil ,  or  in  the 
North  for  making  soap.  Vegetable  wax  is  obtained 
from  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Ceroxyltm  andieolum  of 
Peru,  also  from  Copernirin  cerifera  (carnauba  wax). 
The  famous  'giant  double  coconut  is  from  Lwloicea 
srchellnrum  of  the  Sevchelle  Islands.  The  fruit  of 
Catechu  of  the  East  Indies  and  India  yields  an 
astringent  juice  which,  mixed  with  the  leaves  of  the 
betel  |>cpper  and  lime,  is  chewed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  t  ropical  Asia.  Coconut  fiber  is  important  for  making 
ship  cables.  The  verv  slender  stems  of  Calamus,  often 
300  feet  or  even  500  feet  long  (it  is  reported  1,200  or 
1.SO0  feet,  but  not  verified)  and  scarcely  larger  than  a 
pipe-stem  or  a  finger,  are  called  rattan,  and  used  for 
furniture.  Much  of  the  dragon's  blood  of  the  druggists 
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is  the  red  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Calamu*  Draco.  Palm- 
leaf  fans  are  made  from  the  palmately  veined  leaves  of 
several  species.  The  saw  palmetto  (Salxd  nrmdala) 
of  the  southern  states  is  medicinal.  The  seeds  of  Phy- 
teUphas  macrocarpa  have  a  very  hard  endosperm 
known  as  vegetable  ivory,  used  for  carving  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ivory. 

Probably  100  genera  are  in  the  trade.  Except  in  the 
tropics,  they  are  almost  entirely  ornamental  greenhouse 
plants.  Among  these  arc:  Areca  (Betel  Nut);  Attalea; 
Bactris;  Calamus;  Caryota  (Fish-tail  Palm,  Wine 
Palm,  Toddy  Palm);  Ccroxylon  (Wax  Palm);  Charruc- 
dorea;  Cocos  (Coco  Palm,  Coconut,  Pindo  Tree): 
Corypha  (Talipot  Palm);  Dajmonorops;  Ekeis  (Oil 
Palm);  Erythea  (Blue  Palm);  Geonoma;  Hedyscepe 
(Umbrella  Palm);  Howea  (Flat  Palm,  Thatch  Leaf 
Palm,  Curly  Palm):  Livistona;  Oreodoxa  (Royal  Palm, 
Cabbage  Palm)-  Phoenix  (Date  Palm);  Phytclephas 
(Ivory  Palm);  Rhapis;  Rhapidophvllum  (Blue  Pal- 
metto, Needle  Palmetto);  Sabai  (Dwarf  Palmetto, 
Blue  Palm,  Cabbage  Palmetto);  Sereniea  (Saw  Pal- 
metto); Thrinax;  Trachycarpus  (Fortune's  Palm); 
Washingtonia  or  Pritchardia  (Weeping  Palm). 

Order  16.  Synanthjs 

30.  Cyclanthacete  (from  the  generic  name  Cyclan- 
thm,  which  has  reference  to  the  spiral  arrangement  of 
the  flowers).  Cyclanthus  Family.  Fig.  9.  Stemless  or 
caulescent,  palm-like,  somewhat  woody  plants,  often 
climbing:  leaves  alternate,  coriaceous,  cleft  or  parted: 
flowers  in  a  dense  terminal  unbranched  spike  (spadix), 
with  several  bract-like  spathes  beneath;  staminate  flow- 
ers grouped  in  4  bundles  accompanying  the  pistillate, 
or  both  in  conspicuous  alternating  spirals;  staminate 
perianth  reduced  and  fimbriate,  or  0;  stamens  6  to 
many,  borne  in  groups;  perianth  of  the  pistillate  flower 
0,  or  of  4  fleshy  parts  accompanied  by  4  long,  twisted, 
exerted  staminodia;  carpels  4,  united  below,  sunken  in 
the  spadix;  ovary  l-cclled,  many-ovuled,  with  parietal 
placentae:  fruit  multiple,  a  berry-like  spike.  The  tissue 
of  the  spadix  splits  into  valves,  coiling  up  from  the  base 
to  apex  and  thus  inclosing  the  fruitlets  which  deli- 
quesce. 

This  family  has  5  genera  and  about  50  species,  of 
which  35  belong  to  Carludovica.  They  are  confined  to 
the  tropics  of  America,  and  stand  intermediate  between 
the  Palmacete  and  Aracea?.  The  family  is  distinguished 
by  the  combination  of  palm-like  foliage,  numerous 
ovules,  thick  spadix,  and  closely  associated  staminate 
and  pistillate  flowers. 

The  flowers  of  Cyclanlhus  bipartitus  of  Brazil  are 
vanilla-scented,  cultivated,  and  cooked  with  meat  as  an 
aphrodisiac.  The  leaves  of  Carludovica  palmata  furnish 
the  material  for  the  panama  hats. 

Several  species  of  Carludovica,  are  in  the  American 
trade  as  greenhouse  plants. 

Order  17.  Spa- 


31.  Aracee  (from  the  genus  Arum,  the  ancient  name 
of  these  plants).  Arch  Family.  Fig.  10.  Herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees,  of  the  most  diverse  habit  and  appearance,  often 
climbing,  or  epiphytic  with  aerial  roots,  rarely  floating, 
usually  subfleshy;  juice  sometimes  milky:  leaves  ensi- 
form  or  broad,  parallel-  or  netted-veined,  entire  or 
variously  cut:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  rarely 
reduced  to  a  single  stamen  and  carpel,  regular,  hypogy- 
nous  or  epigynous,  disposed  on  an  unbranched  fleshy 
axis  (spadix),  which  is  usually  subtended  by  a  special 
bract  (spathe);  perianth  0,  or  of  4-8  parts;  Btamens 
1  to  many;  carpels  1  to  several;  ovary  superior  or  in- 
ferior, 1  to  several-celled,  1  to  many-ovuled;  style  and 
stigmas  various:  fruit  a  berry;  seeds  albuminous,  outer 
integument  fleshy. 

Aracese  has  over  100  genera  and  about  900  species, 
widely  distributed,  but  most  abundant  in  the  tropics, 


especially  as  epiphytes  in  the  deep,  damp  forests.  The 
majority  in  the  temperate  regions  are  swamp-plants. 
The  largest  genera  are  Philodendron  with  100  species, 
and  Aruuema  with  50  species.  Tin-  family  stands  as 
the  type  of  the  spathe-bearing  plants.  Its  close  relatives 
are  the  Le.mnacejp,  Palmacea;,  and  Cyclanthaccse,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  more  by  general  habit  and 
texture  than  by  structural  details. 

The  pollination  of  the  Araceae  is  often  complicated 
and  remarkable  (see  Kerner  and  Oliver).  The  transfer 
of  the  pollen  is  mostly  accomplished  by  flies,  which 
are  frequently  attracted  by  lurid  color  and  carrion 
scent.  The  feaves  of  Monstcra  are  remarkable  for 
their  peculiar  perforations,  while  the  massive  petioles 
of  other  Araceje  are  sometimes  mottled  like  snakoskin. 
Pistia  is  a  much-reduced  floating  aquatic,  transitional 
to  the  Lemnaceap.  The  aerial  roots  of  the 
species  are  frequently  covered  with  a 
absorbi  ng  tissue.  The  unfolding  spathes  of  the  Araceaj 
are  noted  for  the  heat  evolved.  The  tissues  are  usually 
very  mucilaginous  and  filled  with  needle-like  crystals 
of  calcium  oxalate.  These  crystals  are  supposed  to 
give  the  pungent  flavor  to  Indian  turnip  simply  by 
mechanically  penetrating  the  tongue. 

Many  species  have  been  used  locally  for  medicine. 
Lagenandra  lozicaria  of  Ceylon  is  extremely  poisonous. 


5&  '  II    *  \J4 

10.  Aiuci*:  1.  AriHCtna,  itpatne  and  apadii.  2.  Arum  npadix 
wilh  male  and  female  flowen.  Lemnacejc:  3.  I^mna.  a.  whole 
planU:  fc.  nuili-  and  female  flower*,  and  trpathc.  Bao«ICU*c-lt.«:  4. 
BroinWia, 


diagram, 
flowrr. 


fhijfmbachia  Seguine  and  Arisrma  triphyllum  are 
violent  irritants  when  chewed,  causing  the  mouth  to 
swell.  Arum  maculatum  of  Europe  was  used  by  the 
ancients  as  an  excitant.  The  roots  of  Svmplocarpus 
have  been  used  for  asthma  and  colds.  The  roots  of 
Acorws  Calamus  (sweet  flag)  are  aromatic  and  used 
for  coughs,  colds,  and  the  like.  The  thick  rootstocks 
and  roots  of  many  have  been  used  for  food,  e.  g.,  Oron- 
tium  aquaticum  of  North  America,  Colocaaia  antiquo- 
rum  of  India,  Alocasia  maTorhua  (taro)  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  Peltandra  virginica  of  North  America. 
The  rhizomes  of  Aruurmti  maculatum  and  CaUa  palus- 
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tris,  mixed  with  cereals,  according  to  Linns ua,  serve 
for  food  among  the  Laps  and  Finns.  Portland  arrow- 
root is  derived  from  Arums.  The  delicately  flavored, 
uicy  fruits  of  Monslera  deliciosa  are  eaten  in  Mexico. 

e  shoots  of  Xanlhosoma  sagiUifolium,  called  caraibe 
cabbage,  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable  in  the  Antilles.  The 
aerial  roots  of  aroids  are  used  to  tie  bundles  of  saraa- 
parilla  sent  to  Europe  and  America. 

Because  of  their  odd  habit  and  strange  appearance, 
as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  for  real  beauty,  many  Araeae 
are  in  cultivation,  mostly  as  conservatory  plants. 
Many  genera  are  in  the  American  trade.  Among  these 
are:  A  corns  (Sweet  Flag);  Alocasia;  Amorphophallus 
(Devil's  Tongue,  Snake  Palm,  Stanley's  Wash-Tub); 
Anthurium;  Arisiema  (Indian  Turnip,  Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit,  Dragon  Root,  Fringed.  Calla);  Arum  (Black 
Calla,  Solomon's  Lily,  Lord  and  Ladies,  Cuckoo  Pint, 
Wake-Robin  of  England);  Biarum;  Caladium;  Calla; 
Colocasia;  Dieffenbachia;  Helicodiceros  (Hairy  Arum); 
Monstera  (Ceriman,  Shingle  Plant);  Nephlhvtis;  Oron- 
tium  (Golden  Club);  IVItandra  (Water  Anim);  Pistia 
(Water  Lettuce,  Tropical  Duckweed);  Pothos;  Sauro- 
matum;  Sehizmatoglottis;  Spathiphyllum;  Svmplocar- 
pus,  or  Spathvema  (Skunk  Cabbage);  Xanthosma 
(NlalanKa);^Zanto.leschiaF  or  Richanlia  (Calla  Lily, 

32.  Lemnace*  (from  the  genus  Umnn,  an  old  Greek 
name  of  uncertain  origin).  Duckweed  Family.  Fig.  10. 
Tiny  aquatic  plants  floating  or  submerged,  the  plant 
body  reduced  to  an  oval  or  oblong,  flat  or  globular  thallus, 
which  multiplies  rapidly  by  marginal  buds,  and  may  or 
may  not  bear  1  or  more  roots  on  the  under  side:  flowers 
unisexual,  naked,  monoecious;  the  staminate  consisting 
of  1  stamen;  the  pistillate  of  1  flask-shaped,  1 -celled 
pistil,  with  several  ovules;  the  latter  ortliotropous  or 
anatropoua,  the  micropyle  transformed  into  a  cap:  fruit 
a  several-seeded  utricle. 

There  are  3  genera  and  about  2o  secies,  distributed 
over  the  whole  earth,  except  the  arctics.  The  family  is 
related  to  the  Araceo-,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  degenerated.  The  flowers,  which  rarely  occur,  are 
borne  in  minute  pits  in  the  edge  or  upper  surface  of 
the  thallus,  either  1  staminate  and  1  pistillate,  or  2 
staminate  and  1  pistillate  together;  in  some  genera 
provided  with  a  spathe  corresponding  to  the  spathe  in 
the  Araeesc.  The  roots,  when  present,  arc  balancing 
organs  to  resist  the  upsetting  of  the  plant  by  the  waves. 
Wolffia  is  the  tiniest  flowering  plant,  the  whole 
plant  sometimes  in  size  only  half  the  diameter  of  a 
pinhead. 

By  the  very  rapid  vegetative  multiplication  of  some 
species,  ponds  are  often  completelv  covered  with  a 
green  coating,  and  these  plants  may  then  become  of 


Order  18.  Fahinoojs 


33.  Bromeliacete  (from  the  genus 
of  Olaus  Bromel,  a  Swedish  botanist).  Pineapple 
Family.  Fig.  10.  Herbs  or  subshrubs,  mostly  epiphytic: 
leaves  usually  basal,  alternate,  linear,  trough-like, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  mostly  stiff  and  spiny-serrate, 
usually  covered  in  part  or  all  over  with  peltate  scale-like 
hairs  or  glands:  flowers  in  spikes,  racemes,  panicles  or 
heads,  often  in  the  axils  of  imbricated,  highly  colored, 
bracts,  usually  bisexual,  regular,  epigvnous  or  hypogy- 
nnus;  perianth  of  6  parts,  definitely  differentiated  into 
calyx  and  corolla;  parts  frecor  united;  stamens  0, often 
borne  on  the  perianth;  anthers  int rose;  ovary  inferior 
or  superior,  3-cclleil;  ovules  many;  style  1;  stigmas  3: 
fruit  a  berry  or  cajwule,  more  or  Uns  surrounded  by 
the  persistent  perianth;  seeds  albuminous. 

The  family  has  40  genera  and  about  900  species, 
almost  exclusively  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Amer- 
ica.   Tilhmdxia  wtntoide*  reaches  Florida  and  Texas. 


are  often  grown  in  aquaria.  mental 


Tillandsia  is  the  largest  genua  with  120  species.  The 
family  is  closely  related  to  the  Liliacesc  and  Amaryl- 
lidacete.  The  peculiar  stiff  leaves,  the  conspicuous 
bracts,  the  herbaceous  calyx,  the  mealy  endosperm, 
and,  in  general,  the  epiphytic  habit,  arc  distinc- 
tive. There  are  few  families  more  easily  recognized 
than  this. 

The  most  important  economic  species  is  the  pine- 
apple (Ananas  sativwi),  the  fruit  of  which  is  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  Its  unripe  juice  is  used  as  a 
vermifuge  and  diuretic.  Florida  or  Spanish  moss 
{Tillandsia  usneoides)  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
a  stiptic  ointment.  It  is  also  used  to  stuff  mattresses, 
under  the  name  of  vegetable  hair.  Billbcrgia  Unctoria  is 
the  source  of  a  dye.  The  leaves  of  pineapple  yield  a 
beautiful  fiber.  Bromelia  Pinguin  is  a  vermifuge  em- 
ployed in  the  West  Indies. 

There  are  several  genera  grown  in  America,  all  for 
ornament  al  purposes  except  the  pineapple.  Among  these 
are:  .Echmea;  Ananas  (Pineapple) ;  Bilibergia;  Bromelia 
(Pinguin of  Jamacia,  Wild  Pine);  Cryptanthus;  Dyckia; 
Guzmannia;  Nidularium:  Pitcairnia;  Tillandsia  (Span- 
ish Moss,  Florida  Moss,  Long  Mom);  Vrieaia. 

84,  Commelinacess  (from  the  genus  Commeiina  dedi- 
cated to  J.  and  G.  Commelin,  Dutch  botanists  of  the 
early  18th century).  Spiderwort  Family.  Fig.  10.  Herbs 
with  knotty  stems,  and  somewhat  sheathing,  alternate, 
flat  or  channeled,  caulinc  leaves:  flowers  usually  bisexual, 
almost  or  quite  regular,  hypogynous;  perianth  of  6 
parts,  in  2  series  differentiated  into  a  green  calyx  and 
colored  corolla;  the  petals  separate  or  united  into  a  tube, 
mostly  quickly  disap|>caring,  and  dissolving  into  a  viscid 
liquid;  stamens  6,  or  reduced  to  3,  with  or  without 
staminodia;  some  anthers  often  sterile  and  altered;  the 
filaments  usually  provided  with  characteristic  long 
hairs;  ovary  superior,  2-3-eelled,  few-seeded;  style  1; 
stigma  usually  captitate:  fruit  a  capsule. 

Twenty-five  genera  and  about  300  species  occur, 
widely  distributed  in  the  tropics  and  subtropics. 
Eleven  species  reach  the  northeastern  United  States. 
The  largest  genus  is  Commeiina,  with  88  species.  The 
family  is  not  closely  related  to  any  other.  The  general 
habit,  the  complete  differentiation  of  the  perianth  into 
calyx  and  corolla,  the  slight  irregularity  of  the  flower, 
the  peculiar  stamen-hairs,  and  the  transformed  anthers, 
are  together  distinctive.  The  peculiar  deliquescent 
character  of  the  petals  in  many  genera  is  of  interest. 

The  rhizomes  of  several  species  of  Commeiina  con- 
tain starch,  besides  the  mucilage,  and  are  eaten.  The 
rhizome  of  C.  Rumphii  is  an  emmenagogue.  The  tubers 
of  Aneilema  medicum  are  used  in  China  for  coughs 
and  lung  diseases.  A  decoction  of  Cyanolia  axiltori* 
is  used  by  the  Indians  for  dropsy.  The  family  is 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  oma- 


Scveral  genera  are  grown  in  America,  all  for  ornament. 
Among  these  are:  Aneilema;  Cochliostema;  Commeiina 
(Dav  Flower);  Dichorisandra;  Tradescantia  (Spider- 
wort,  Wandering  Jew);  Zebrina  (Wandering  Jew). 

35.  Pontederiacese  (from  the  genus  Pontedma, 
named  in  honor  of  Pontedera,  professor  at  Padua  in 
the  18th  century).  Pickerel-Weed  Family.  Fig.  11. 
Upright  or  floating,  fleshy,  water-  or  swamp-plants: 


s;  petioles  sheathing;  blade  cordate 
oval,  or  orbicular,  or  reduced  to  the  linear  flattened 
petiole:  flowers  not  bracted,  bisexual,  irn-gular,  hypogy- 
nous; perianth  of  6  similar  parts,  in  2  whorls,  more  or 
less  connate,  persistent;  stamens  3  or  6,  rarely  1.  inser- 
ted unequally  on  the  perianth-tube;  anthers  introse; 
ovarv  superior,  3-oelled  and  ovules  many,  or  1 -celled 
and  l-«ceded;  style  1;  stigmas  3:  fruit  a  capsule,  or  an 
achene  enveloped  bv  the  fleshy  persistent  base  of  the 
perianth;  embryo  as  long  as  the  endosperm. 

The  family  contains  6  genera  and  about  20  spwies,  of 
which  9  belong  to  the  genus  Heteranthera,  and  about 
5  to  Eichhornia.  They  are  distributed  in  the  swamps  of 
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the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth,  except  Europe.  The 
closely  related  to  the  Lihacea:,  from  which 
in  the  irregular  flowers,  in  the  aympodial 
of  growth,  in  anatomical  characters,  and 
principally  in  the  abundant  mealy  endosperm. 

A  decoction  of  the  root  of  Monochoria  vaginalis  of  the 
Far  Kast  is  used  for  liver  and  stomach  complaints;  the 
root  is  chewed  for  toothache;  pulverized  and  mixed 
with  sugar  it  is  used  for  asthma;  the  leaves  bruised 
and  mixed  with  milk  arc  used  for  cholera;  and  the 
shoots  are  edible.  Eichhornia  crassipes  is  a  floating 
fleshy  plant  with  beautiful  flowers.  It  has  become  so 
abundant  in  Florida  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  steam- 
boat navigation  in  the  rivers.  The  large  violet  flowers 
of  both  Eichhornia  and  Pontederia  are  valued  in 
cultivation  for  water-gardens. 

Two  genera  are  frequent  in  cultivation:  Eichhornia 
(Water  Hyacinth),  from  South  America;  and  Ponte- 
deria (Pickerel-weed),  native. 

Order  10.  LiurcoR.f: 

36.  Juncacee  (from  the  genus  Juncua,  classical  name, 
derived  from  jungere,  to  join).  Rrsn  Family.  Fig.  11. 
Rush-like  or  grafw-like  herbs  or  shrubs:  flowers  numer- 
ous, very  small,  bisexual,  regular,  hypogynous;  perianth 
of  6  similar,  separate  parts,  greenish  or  brownish, 
j  3  or  6  in  2  whorls;  carpels  3;  ovary  I- 


11.  Povteduhacx  e:  1.  Pontederia,  floral  diagram.  Jojcca- 
rt«:  2.  Luiula,  flower.  3.  Juneiu,  a,  flower;  6,  floral  diagram. 
I.1U4CK.V  4.  Drac«rj;i,  flower.  &.  Fritillaria,  floral  diagram. 
AutaTi.rjptrE.e:  0.  Leucoium;  a,  flower:  b,  floral  diagram.  7. 


or  3-ceIled;  ovules  3  to  manv;  stigmas  3:  fruit  a  cap- 
sule; seeds  mostly  very  small,  albuminous,  anatropous. 

Juncacea?  has  7  genera  and  about  175  species,  of 
which  160  belong  to  the  genus  Juncua,  widely  distrib- 
uted in  temperate  and  cold  regions,  both  north  and 
south,  but  rare  in  the  tropics.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Lihacea;,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
the  rush-  or  grass-like  habit  and  scarious  perianth. 
Fossil  species  are  known.  The  leaves  are  sheathing 
and  the  blades  are  either  flat,  or  tubular  and  nodulose. 
Distichia  of  the  Andes  is  densely  heath-like  or  moss- 
like. 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  many  species  are  used  for 
binding,  or  for  weaving  into  mats.  Light  hats  arc 
made  from  the  pith  of  certain  8|«>cie8  in  India  and 
China.  The  pith  is  also  used  for  candlewicks. 

In  cultivation  in  America  are  2  genera  for  water- 
gardens:  Juncus;  Prionium,  woody.  Xanthorrhu-a  is 
transferred  to  the  Liliacea*. 

37.  Liliacec  (from  the  genus  Lilium,  classical  Latin 


name).  Lily  Familt.  Fig.  11.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees, 
usually  with  rootstocks  or  bulbs,  sometimes  climbing: 
leaves  alternate,  rarely  with  petiole  and  blade:  flowers 
bisexual,  rarely  unisexual,  regular,  hypogynous,  rarely 
epigynous,  not  subtended  by  spathes;  perianth  pctaloid, 
of  6  similar  parts,  in  2  series,  the  parts  separate  or 
connate,  rarely  differentiated  into  a  green  calyx  and 
colored  corolla;  stamens  0,  rarely  fewer,  hypogynous,  or 
borne  upon  the  perianth;  carpels  3,  rarely  more  or  fewer, 
united,  rarely  free;  ovary  usually  3-cclled;  ovules 
1  to  many  in  each  cell;  styles  and  stigmas  1-3:  fruit  a 
capsule  or  berry. 

There  are  about  200  genera  and  2,000  species,  distrib- 
uted in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  large  genera  are 
Smilax  with  200  species,  Allium  with  250  species, 
Asparagus  with  100  species.  Aloe  with  85  species  and 
Scilla  with  80  species.  The  Lihacea?,  taken  in  the 
broader  sense,  as  is  done  by  Bentham  &  Hooker,  anil 
by  Englcr,  is  an  easily  recognized  group  except  in  unu- 
sual cases.  The  regular,  0-parted  perianth,  ti  stamens, 
and  3-celled  superior  ovary  are  distinctive.  The  family 
has  been  divided  by  Engler  into  1 1  tribes.  The  Liliaceic 
furnishes  a  host  of  cultivated  plants. 

The  following  plants,  among  others,  have  been  or  are 
used  in  medicine:  Amianthium  muscsrUtxicum  of  North 
America  as  a  narcotic  and  a  fly  poison;  various  species 
of  Uvularia  of  North  America  as  a  gargle  and  for  ratt  le- 
snake bit4«;  the  rout  of  Polygonatum  sp.  in  Europe  as 
a  vulnerv,  and  the  berries  as  an  emetic  and  purgative; 
the  berries  of  Smilacina  racemona  of  North  America  as 
a  tonic;  the  root  of  Convalltiria  majalis  of  Europe  as  a 
purgative;  the  leaves  of  Streptopus  ampUricaulis  of 
North  America  as  a  gargle;  the  roots  of  Ruscus  of 
as  a  diuretic  and  em 


Europe 


emmenagogue;  the  roots  of 


Smilax  sp.  of  the  tropics  (the  sarsaparillas  of  commerce) 
as  a  tonic  and  diuretic ;  the  roots  of  Asparagus  officinalis 
in  Europe  as  an  aperient,  the  berries  as  a  diuretic  and 
aphrodisiac,  and  the  shoots  as  a  sedative  and  cardiac; 
the  roots  of  Cordyline  of  the  southern  tropics  for 
dysentery;  the  flowers  of  C.  deflexa  as  an  emmenagogue; 
the  resin  from  Xanlhorhan  nastilis  (Botany  Bay  gum, 
with  a  fragrance  like  benzoin)  in  Australia  for  throat 
resin  of  A',  australis  (grass  tree  gum, 
j  or  nut  pitch)  for  various  purposes;  the 
of  Ophiopogon  japonicus  (serpent's  beard)  in 
and  Japan  for  abdominal  troubles;  the  bulbs  of 
Gagea  of  Europe  as  an  emetic;  the  flowers  of  Hemero- 
callis  of  Europe  as  a  cordial;  the  leaves  of  species  of 
Aloca  of  the  Old  World  as  a  tonic,  purgative,  and  em- 
menagogue (A.  Perryi  is  Socotrino  aloes,  A.  vera  is 
Barbadoca  aloes,  and  A.  sincaUi  is  Capo  aloes);  the 
bulb  of  Urgxnta  murilima  (squills)  of  the  Mediterra- 
as  a  diuretic,  expectorant,  and  emetic:  Allium  sp. 
vermifuge  and  carminative;  the  bulbs  of  Hya- 
js,  Muscari,  and  Ornithogalum  of  Europe  as 


as  a 


Europe 

purgatives  and  diuretics;  Ornithogalum  aUUsimum  of 
the  Cape  as  a  remedy  for  asthma  and  catarrh;  Anthcri- 
cum  and  Asphodelus  as  diuretics  and  emmenagogucs; 
Tulbaghia  of  the  Cape  as  a  vermifuge  and  for  phthisis; 
the  poisonous  root  of  Veralrum  album  (white  helle- 
bore) of  Europe  as  a  violent  purge  and  emetic,  and  to 
exterminate  vermin;  V.  nigrum  (black  h.)  of  Euro|>e, 
and  V.  viride  (green  h.)  of  the  United  States,  occasion- 
ally, for  the  same  purpose;  Scha-nocaulon  officinalis 
(cavadilla  or  sabadilla)  of  Mexico  for  vermin  and  as  a 
vermifuge;  the  narcotic,  poisonous  root  and  seeds  of 
Cotchicum  officinale  of  Europe  as  a  cathartic,  emetic, 
and  sedative;  and  Ilclonias  bullata  of  North  America 
as  a  vermifuge.  The  roots  of  Gloriosa,  also,  are  poison- 
ous. Dracana  Draco,  the  dragon  tree  of  the  Canaries 
and  Teneriffe,  famous  for  the  extreme  age  and  size  of 
the  trees,  was  superstitiously  revered  by  the  ancients. 
The  red  resinous  astringent  exudation  of  these  plants 
was  called  dragon's  blood. 

The  following  have  been  used  for  food:  Bulbs  of 
western  1'nited  States;  bulbs  and 
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i  sp.  (onion,  leek,  eschalot  or  shallot, 
e);  shoot*  of  Polygonatum,  Europe,  United 
States;  shoots  of  Asparagus  officinalis;  roots  of  Cordv- 
line  Hp.,  in  South  Sea  Islands,  and  there  called  ti.  'Ilie 
seeds  of  Ruacus  are  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

A  few  have  been  used  for  other  purposes:  Iloots  of 
Yucca  for  aoap;  fibers  of  New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium 
tenax)  for  fabrics;  and  the  fragrant  root  of  Lhanella 
nemorosa  for  incense. 

For  ornan* 
are  in  cultivation. 

Very  many  genera  are  in  cultivation, 


for  ornamental  purposes  unless  otherwise  stated.  Among 
these  are  Agapanthus  (African  Lily,  Lily-of-the-Nile); 
Aletris  (Colic  Root),  native;  Allium  (Onion,  Chives, 
Gives,  Garlic,  Leek,  Shallot),  ornament  and  food; 
Asphodeline  (True  Asphodel,  King's  Spear) ;  Asphodclus 
(Branching  Asphodel);  Beasera  (Mexican Coral  Drops); 
Brevoortia  (Floral  Fire-Cracker) ;  Broduea;  Calochortus 
(Star  Tulip,  Globe  Flower,  Mariposa  Lilv,  Butterfly 
Tulip);  Camassia  (Camass);  Chionodoxa  (Glorv-of-the- 
Snow);  Chlorogalum  (Soap  Plant,  Amole);  Clintonia, 
native:  Colchicum  (Meadow  Saffron,  Autumn  Crocus); 
Cordyline  (Dracama);  Dasylirion;  Dracaena  (Dragon 
Tree);  Erythronium  (Dog's-tooth  Violet,  Adder's 
Tongue);  Eucomis  (Royal  Crown,  Pineapple  Flower): 
Fritillaria  (Crown  Imperial,  Black  Lily,  Checkered 
Lily);  Funkia  (Day  Lily,  Plantain  Lily);  Galtonia 
(Giant  Summer  Hyacinth);  Gastcria;  Gloriosa  (Climb- 
inn  Lily);  Haworthia;  Helonias  (Swamp  Pink,  Stud 
Pink);  Hemcrocallis  (Yellow  Day  Lilv,  Lemon  Lily); 
Hyacinthus  (Hyacinth);  Kniphofia  '  (Red-hot-poker 
Plant.  Torch  Lily,  Flame  Flower);  Lachenalia  (Ca|>e 
Cowslip);  Lapagcna  (Chilean  Bellflower);  Lcucocrinum 
(Sand  Lily);  Lihura  (Lily,  Easter  Lily,  Madonna  Lilv. 
Tiger  Lily,  Japan  Lily,  Turk's-cap  Lily):  Littonia 
(Climbing  Lily);  Maianthcmum  (False  Lily-of-the- 
Valley,  Two-leaved  False  Solomon's  Seal),*  native; 
Medcola  (Indian  Cucumber  Root),  native;  Melanthium 

Sunch  Flower);  Milla  (Mexican  Star,  Mexican  Star  of 
thlehem,  Frost  Flower,  Floating  Star);  Muscari 
(Grape  Hyacinth,  Musk  Hyacinth,  Feathered  Hya- 
cinth); Narthecium  (Bog  Asphodel);  Nolina;  Nothos- 
cordum  (Yellow  False  Garlic,  Streaked-leaved  Garlic); 
Oakesia  (Wild  Oats),  native;  Ornithogalum  (Star  of 
Bethlehem);  Paradisea  (St.  Bruno's  Lily,  St.  Bernard's 
Lily);  Paris  (Herb  Paris,  Love  Apple,  True  Love); 
Phormiuin  (New  Zealand  Flax);  Polygonatum  (Solo- 
mon's Seal);  Ruscus  (Butcher's  Broom);  Sanscvieria 


(Bow-string  Hemp);  Scilla (Squill,  Wild  Hyacinth,  Blue- 
bell, Harebell,  Spanish  Jacinth,  Sea  Onion,  St arry  Hya- 
cinth, Cuban  Lily,  Hyacinth  of  Peru,  Peruvian  Jacinth ) ; 
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•),  native;  Triteleia  (Spring  Star-Flower) ;  Tulipa 
lip);  Urginea  (Sea  Onion,  Squills);  Uvularia  (Bell- 
1,  Wild  Oats),  native;  Veratrum  (False  Hellebore, 


Semeie  (Climbing  Butcher's  Broom);  Smilacina  (False 
Solomon's  Seal),  native;  Smilax;  Streptopus  (Twisted 
Stalk),  native;  Tricyrtis  (Toad  Lily);  TrilUum  (Wake- 
Robin,  Biithroot,  Bethroot,  White  Wood  Lily,  Ground 
Lilv),  native;  Triteleia  (Spring  Star-Flower) ;  Tulip 
(Tulif 
wort, 

White  Hellebore,  Green  Hellebore,  Black  Hellebore, 
Indian  Poke);  Xanthorrhaea  (Grass  Tree,  Grass  Gum, 
Black  Boy);  Xerophyllum  (Turkey's  Beard);  Yucca 
(Spanish  Bayonet,  Adam's  Needle,  Bear  Grass,  Silk 
Grass);  Zygadenus  (Fly-poison). 

38.  Amarylhdaceue  (from  the  genus  Amaryllis 
named  for  a  nymph  celebrated  by  V  irgil).  Amaryllis 
Family.  Fig.  II.  Caulescent  or  acaulesccnt  herbs,  bul- 
bous- or  fibrous-rooted :  leaves  alternate,  elongated, 
entire:  flowers  bisexual,  regular  or  irregular,  epigynous, 
usually  borne  singly  or  in  clusters  from  a  spathe-like 
bract;  perianth  of  6  similar  parts  in  2  series,  usually 
connate  below  into  a  tube  and  sometimes  with  a  tubular 
or  cup-shaped  crown  in  the  throat;  stamens  6,  some 
occasionally  staminodial ;  ant  hers  inl  rorse;  ovary  inferior, 
3-eclled;  ovules  numerous,  anatrojR.us;  style  1 ;  stigmas 
1-3:  fruit  a  capsule,  rarely  a  berry;  seeds  albuminous. 


There  are  71  genera  and  about  800  species,  widely 
distributed  but  most  abundant  in  the  steppe  regions 
of  the  tropics  and  subtropics.  Five  species  are  found  in 
the  northeastern  United  States.  The  largest  genera 
are  Crinum  with  60  species,  and  Hypoxia,  and  Hip- 
-  with  30  species  each.  The  family  is  most 
flated  to  the  Liliaceaj;  less  closely  to  the 
The  6-parted  perianth.  6  stamens  with 
introree  anthers,  and  inferior  3-oelled  ovary,  are  together 
distinctive. 

The  bulbs  or  rootstocks  of  some  species  have  been 
I  in  medicine.  Those  of  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus 
are  vigorous  emetics.  Those  of 
of  the  Moluccas,  Amaryllis  HeUa- 
,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Buphane  loxi- 
of  South  Africa  are  violent  poisons.  The  latter 
is  used  by  the  Kafirs  to  poison  their  arrows.  In  South 
America  the  farinaceous  tubers  of  the  Alatm?meriu*  are 
eaten.  The  most  important  plants  are  the  Yuccas. 
From  the  terminal  bud  of  these,  a  sugary  liquid  is 
obtained  which  by  the  Mexicans  is  made  into  a  fer- 
mented drink,  called  pulque;  when  distilled  this  drink 
is  called  mescal.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  I 
for  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  cancers.  The 
yield  vegetable  silk  or  sisal  hemp,  an< 
into  paper.  Razor-strops  and  cork  are  made  from  the 
pith.  '1  he  flowers  are  sometimes  boiled  and  eaten. 
Forty  or  more  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  as 


plants  in  greenhouse  and  garden.  Among 
these  are:  Agave  (Century  Plant,  Sisal  Hemp,  Pulque 
Plant);  Alstrwrneria;  Amaryllis  (Belladonna  Lilv); 
Besehorneria;  Bomarea;  Bravoa  (Mexican  Twin 
Flower);  Cooperia  (Evening  Star,  Giant  Fairy  Lily); 
Crinum  (St.  John's  Lily,  Florida  Swamp  Lily) ;  Eucharis 
(Amazon  Lily,  Star  of  Bethlehem);  Eurycles  (Brisbane 
Lily);  Furenea;  Galanthus  (Snowdrop);  Grilfinia  (Blue 
Amaryllis);  Hiemanthus  (Blood  Lily);  Hippeastrum 
(Amaryllis,  Lilv-of-the-Palace,  Barbadoes  Lily);  Hy- 
menocallis  (Spider  Lily,  Sea  Daffodil):  Hypoxia  (Star 
Grass),  native;  Leucoium  (Snowflake):  Lycoris  (Golden 
Spider  Lily):  Narcissus  (Narcissus,  Jonquil,  Daffodil, 
Pheasant's  Eye);  Nerine  (Guernsey  Lilv);  Pancratium 
(Spider  Lily,  Spirit  Lily);  Polianthes  (Tuberose); 
Sprekelia  (Jacobsean  Lily) ;  Tccophiljea  (Chilean  Cro- 
cus) ;  Vallota  (ScarboroughXily) ;  Zephyrant  lies  (Zephyr 
Flower,  Fairy  Lily,  Atamasco  Lily). 

Taccaceas  (from  the  genus  Tacca,  from  the  Malav 


).  Tacca  Family.  Fig.  12.  Herbaceous  plants": 
leaves  large,  entire,  or  commonly  pinnatifid  or  bipinna- 
tifid,  all  basal:  flowers  saucer-  or  urn-shaped,  bisexual, 
regular,  epigynous;  perianth  of  6  nearly  separate  simi- 
lar parts  in  2  series;  stamens  6,  borne  on  the  base 
of  the  perianth;  filaments  queerly  broadened  and 
cucullate;  ovary  inferior,  1 -wiled,  or  incompletely  3- 
celled;  ovules  numerous;  placenta?  parietal;  style  um- 
brella-like, t  he  terminal  disk  variously  lobed,  and  bear- 
ing the  peculiar  stigmatic  pores  beneath:  fruit  a  capsule 
or  berry;  s«*d  albuminous. 

Taecaeesc  has  2  genera  and  10  species,  inhabitants 
of  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  mostly  of  the 
Malay  archipelago.  A  very  distinct  family  of  doubtful 
relationship,  even  suggesting  several  Dicotyledonous 
families,  but  probably  close  to  the  Dioseonaceas  and 
Amaryllidaccje.  The  acaulesccnt  habit,  the  epigynous 
bisexual  flowers,  the  six  queer  stamens,  and  the  1-celled, 
many-ovulcd  ovary,  arc  together  distinctive. 

Several  species  of  Tacca,  c.  g.,  T.  pinnalifida,  possess 
tubers  from  which  a  starchy  meal,  called  arrowroot,  is 
made  in  the  East.  St  raw  hate  are  made  from  the  stems 
of  Tacca  by  the  Tahitians. 

Tacca  pinnaiifitla  and  T.  cristata  arc  cultivated 
sparingly  in  America. 

40.  Dioscoreacea  (from  the  genus  fHoscorm,  named 
in  honor  of  Dioscorides).  Yam  Family.  Fig.  12. 
Climbing  or  twining  herbs  or  shrubs:  leaves  alternate, 
mostly  arrowhead-shaped:  flowers  bisexual  or  I 
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ual.  regular,  small,  and  inconspicuous;  perianth  of  0 
similar  parte,  in  2  series;  stamens  usually  6,  or  the  3 
inner  staminodia;  ovar>'  inferior,  3-celled,  rarely  1- 
celled;  placenta-  axile  or  parietal;  ovules  2  in  each 
cell,  superposed,  anatropous;  stigmas  3,  or  each  2- 
parted:  fruit  a  capsule  or  berry;  seed  albuminous. 

Nine  genera  and  about  170  species,  of  which  150 
belong  to  the  genus  Dioscorca,  are  distributed  very 
generally  in  the  tropics  and  in  the  subtropics,  and 
extend  sparingly  into  the  north  temperate  lone.  They 
are  most  abundant  in  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  One  species  reaches  north  to  southern  New 
Kngland.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Amaryllidacee 
and  Liliacecc  The  climbing  habit,  peculiar  leaves, 
definite  stamens,  inferior  3-cellcd  ovary,  and  2  albumi- 
nous seeds  are  distinctive.  Most  Dioscoriacctr  s] 
fn>m  a  tuberous  base,  which  is  sometimes  very 
and  conspicuous.  Odd  tubers  are  borne  in  the 
axils  of  specie*  of  Dioscorca  and  Rajania. 

The  tuberous  root  of  LHoscorea  Batata*  yields  the 
yams  of  eastern  commerce,  a  very  important  article 
of  food  in  the  Far  East.  Those  of  several  other  species, 
including  our  own  native  D.  vUlosa^jun  also  cultivated 
in  various  parts  of  the  tropics.  The  leaves  of  some 
species  are  used  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  tubers  of 
ramus  communis  were  formerly  employed  as  a  pur- 
gative, and  were  also  applied  to  bruises,  hence  the 
name  "beaten  woman's  herb."  The  shoots  are  eaten 


like  asparagus. 

Two  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  the  United 
mostly  in  the  South:  Dioscorea  (Yam,  Chinese  Potato! 
Cinnamon  Vine,  Air  Potato);  Testudinaria  (Hottentot's 
Bread,  Tortoise  Plant,  Elephant's  Foot),  rarely  grown. 

41.  Iridacea*  (from  the  genus  Iris,  the  rainbow). 
Ima  Familt.  Fig.  12.  Herbs  or  sub-shrubs  with  fibrous 
roots  or  often  tuberous  rootstocks  (corms):  leaves 
mostly  basal,  equitant,  linear:  flowers  usually  showy, 
bisexual,  regular  or  irregular,  epigynous,  each  with  2 
spathe-like  bracts;  perianth  of  6  petaloid  parts  in  2 
series,  usually  unlike,  generally  connate  into  a  tube; 
stamens  3,  the  inner  whorl  wanting,  separate  or  con- 
nate; anthers  cxtrorse;  ovary  inferior,  3-celled,  rarely 
1 -celled;  ovules  few  to  many,  anatropous;  style  1;  stig- 
mas 3:  fruit  a  capsule;  seeds  albuminous. 

The  iris  family  has  57  genera  and  about  1,000  species 
of  wide  distribution.  The  two  main  centers  are  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  subtropical  America.  The 
family  is  not  plainly  related  to  any  other,  perhaps  most 
to  the  Amaryllidacea!.  The  ensiform  equitant 
the  6-partcd  showy  perianth,  the  3  extrorse 
and  the  inferior  3-cellcd  ovary,  are  together 
characteristic. 

The  rootstocks  of  many  Iridaccse  are  purgative  and 
diuretic,  e.  ($.,  Iris  Jlorentina,  J.  germanica,  I.  pallida, 
and  /.  versicolor.  The  rootstock  of  /.  florrntina  is 
fragrant  and  used  for  sachet  perfume  and  tooth-powder 
(orris  root).  /.  Pseudacorus  and  /.  versicolor  have  been 
used  for  dropsy  and  diarrhea.  /.  Jatidissinut  was  an 
ancient  remedy  for  scrofula  and  hysteria.  The  stigmas 
of  Crocus  satieus  have  been  renowned  since  earliest 
times  as  an  emmenagogue;  they  arc  deep  orange  in 
color,  and  used  also  in  dyeing  ana  as  a  condiment.  Iris- 
green  of  the  painters  was  prepared  by  treating  violet 
iris  flowers  with  lime.  The  seeds  of  /.  Pseudacorus  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  The  rootstocks  of 
H anuria  collina  of  South  Africa  are  very  poisonous.  The 
family  contains  many  well-known  ornamental  plants. 

In  America,  many  genera  are  in  cultivation,  all  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Among  these  are:  Belamcanda 
(Blackberry  Lily,  Leopold  Flower);  Crocus;  Freesia; 
Gladiolus;  Hermodactylus  (Snake's-head  Iris);  Iris 
(Fleur-de-lis,  Iris,  Gladwin):  Ixia:  Monea  (Wedding 
Iris);  Schifostylis  (Crimson  Flag);  Sisyrinchium  (Blue- 
eyed  Grass.  Satin  Flower,  Rush  Lily) ;  Sparaxis  (Wand 
Flower);  Tigridia  (Tiger  Flower,  Shell  Flower);  Tri- 
tonia  (Blaxing  Star). 


Order  20.  Scitamine.b 

42.  Musaoee  (from  the  genus  Muaa,  the  Arabic 
name).  Banana  Family.  Fig.  12.  Large,  semi-ligne- 
ous herbB,  the  stout  stem  enveloped  at  base  by  the 
sheathing  petioles,  unbranehed:  leaves  alternate,  entire, 
convolute,  pinnately  parallel-veined:  flowers  bisexual, 
or  unisexual,  irregular,  epigynous,  borne  in  the  axil  of 
a  bract  in  spikes  with  subtending  spathes;  nectaries 
ovarian;  perianth  of  G  parts,  in  2  series,  the  parts  un- 
equal in  size  and  shape,  separate  or  variously  united ; 
stamens  6,  5  fertile  and  1  stamtnodium;  ovary  inferior, 
3-celled;  ovules  solitary  and  basal,  or  numerous  and 
axile,  anatropous;  style  1;  stigmas  usually  3:  fruit 


12.  Taccaccc:  1.  Taeca.   flower.    Diomy>uace.s:  2.  Dioa- 
eorea,  feat  and  fruit.    Iridaccb:   3.  Cn*-u»,  o.  vertical  lection 
wholr  ulatit;  b,  Rural  diagram.   4.  SiayrinrbiuRi.  flower.   Mi  -  i 
ctm:  A.  Muaa;  a,  flower.  at..  Xiamen;  6,  floral  diagram.  Zin- 
oibkkacejc:  0.  Zingiber,  a.  Bower;  af.,  stamen;  b,  floral  diagram. 


fleshy  and  pulpy  or  drupaceous,  indchiscent, 
or  separating  into  fruitlets;  seeds  with  perisperm; 
embryo  straight. 

Six  genera  and  about  GO  species  occur,  30  of  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Heliconia  and  20  to  Musa,  of  gen- 
eral tropical  distribution.  Fossil  species  are  known. 
The  family  is  related  to  the  Marantacea-.  Zingibcraces 
and  Cannacea>;  with  the  last  it  is  often  united.  These 
families  all  have  irregular  flowers  of  the  same  type,  and 
inferior  ovaries;  but  the  Musaceas  differ  in  their 
slightly  differentiated  calyx  and  corolla,  in  the  5  fertile 
stamens,  and  in  t  he  absence  of  aromatic  principles. 

The  banana  (Musa  paradisiaea,  M.  sapientum,  etc.) 
is  the  most  important  economic  plant,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  widely  used  for  food.  The  pith  of  the  stem, 
top  of  t  he  floral  spike,  and  also  the  shoots,  are  eaten  as 
vegetables.  The  fibers  from  the  petioles  of  M xtsa  textili* 
are  made  into  thread  and  fabrics.  The  leaves  are  used 
to  thatch  huts.  The  traveler's  tree  (Ravenala  mada- 
oascariensis)  holds  sufficient  water  at  the  leaf  bases  to 
serve  for  drink.  The  water  is  obtained  by  boring  the 
sheath.   The  seeds  of  this  tree  are  eaten. 

Four  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  the  South  and  in 
conservatories,  for  ornament;  and  one  also,  Musa,  for 
the  fruit :  Heliconia  (Balisier,  wild  Plantain) ;  Musa  (Ba- 
nana, Plantain  Tree,  Chumps,  Adam's  Fig);  Ravenala 
(Traveler's  Tree);  Strelitzia  (Bird  of  Paradise  Flower). 

43.  Zingiberacee  ( from  the  Renus  Zingiber,  the  Indian 
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name).  Ginger  Family.  Fig.  12.  Herbs  with  creeping 
or  tuberous  rhizomes,  rarely  with  fibrous  roots:  leaves 
basal  or  cauline,  alternate,  sheathing;  blade  with  ligule 
at  top  of  petiole,  linear  or  elliptic,  the  pinnately 
parallel  veins  strongly  ascending:  flowers  bisexual, 
irregulart  epigynous;  perianth  of  8  parts,  in  2  series, 
differentiated  into  a  tubular  .'Moot hod  or  spathiform 
somewhat  herbaceous  calyx,  and  a  tubular  unequally 
3-lohed  corolla:  1  stamen  only  is  fertile,  opposite  this  is 
a  large  petaloid  staminodium,  and  there  are  sometimes 
other  smaller  ones;  ovary  inferior,  3-cellod,  rarely  1- 
celled;  ovules  many  in  each  cell;  style  1;  stigma  usually 
1:  fruit  a  capsule;  seed  with  large  perispcrm,  small 
endosperm,  and  straight  embryo. 

There  are  24  genera  and  about  270  species,  distributed 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Only 
2  genera  are  in  America.  The  largest  genera  are  Arao- 
mum,  with  50  species,  and  Alpinia,  with  10  species. 
The  family  is  related  to  the  Musacea?,  Marantaceas 
and  Cannacea?,  but  differs  in  the  ligule,  the  aromatic  oil, 
the  sharp  differentiation  of  the  perianth,  the  single 
stamen,  and  the  large  single  staminodium. 

To  the  spicy  aromatic  flavor  of  the  rhizomes  and 
fruits  the  family  owes  its  useful  qualities.  Ginger  is 
from  the  rhizomes  of  Zingiber  officinale,  cultivated  from 
India.  Cardamon  fruits  are  from  Eletlaria  Cardamo- 
mum  of  farther  India.  Curcuma  or  turmeric  is  from 
the  rhizomes  of  Curcuma  longa,  cultivated  from  south- 
east Asia.  This  is  used  in  medicine  and  for  flavor- 
ing pickles.  In  it  is  a  yellow  dye.  The  seeds  of  A  mo- 
mum  MtUgueta  of  west  Africa  are  the  grains  of  para- 


13.  Caknactji:  1.  C'anna,  a.  flower;  6.  floral  diagram. 
Mahaxtaci.*:  2.  Maranta.  a,  flower,  pintit  removed;  6.  floral 
diagram.  Orchidacc.*:  3.  Lyeante,  a,  flower;  t,  column,  front 
\-irw;  c,  nollinia  and  gland;  d.  Sural  diagram.  4.  Cypripedium, 
n.  flower;  6.  column,  under  aide;  r,  column,  side  view;  d,  floral  d la- 
gland;  !>..  pistil). 


disc  of  commerce.  Galangal,  used  in  perfumery,  is  the 
rootstock  of  Minum  Galanga  of  the  East  Indies. 

Several  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  mostly 
grown  for  ornamental  purposes  in  greenhouses  and 
principally  in  the  South.  Among  these  are:  Alpinia 
(Shell  Flower);  Amomum;  Curcuma  (Curcuma,  Tur- 
meric); Elettaria  (commercial  Cardamon  seeds  r,  Hc- 
dyehium  (Butterfly  Lily,  (linger  lily,  Garland  Lily); 
Kajmpferia;  Zingit>er  (Ginger). 

44.  Cannacea:  (from  the  genus  Carina,  the  origin  of 
the  name  not  clear).  Canna  Family.  Fig.  13.  Similar 
to  the  Marantacete  in  all  but  the  following  structural 
details:  no  joint  nor  ligule  at  summit  of  petiole;  ovules 
many  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary;  embryo  straight. 

This  family  contains  a  single  genus  and  25-50  species 
of  tropical  and  subtropical  America. 

The  starchy  rhizome  of  C.  edulu  is  grown  and  eaten 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Australia.  The  arrowroot 
starch  of  the  English  and  French  is  derived  from  C. 
cocciuen  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
can  tuts  arc  popular  ornamental  garden  plants. 

45.  Marantacese  (from  the  genus  Maranla,  named 
for  Maranti,  a  Venetian  botanist  and  physician  of  the 
lOthccntury)-  Arrowroot  Family.  Fig.  13.  Hcrbswith 
rhizomes:  leaves  mostly  basal,  with  an  articulation  at 
t  he  summit  of  the  |>eliole;  blade  linear  to  oval,  pinnately 
parallel-veined :  inflorescence  usually  surrounded  by 
spat  he-like  bracts;  flowers  bisexual,  irregular,  epigynous: 
perianth  of  6  parts,  plainly  differentiated  into  calyx  and 
corolla,  the  latter  somewhat  irregular ;  one  stamen  of  the 
inner  set  fertile,  petaloid,  with  lateral  anther,  the  two 
others  of  the  inner  whorl  transformed  into  enlarged 
staminodia*,  usually  1  or  2  of  the  outer  whorl  also 
present  as  petaloid  staminodia;  ovary  inferior,  3-celled, 
rarely  1-2-celled;  ovule  1  in  each  cell;  style  flat  ana 
twisted  or  lobed:  fruit  a  capsule  or  berry;  seeds  with 
jierisperm,  and  aril;  embryo  curved. 

Marantacea?  has  12  genera  and  about  160  species,  of 
damp  situations  in  the  tropics,  mostly  American.  The 
largest  genus  is  Calathca  with  GO  species.  The  family 
is  related  to  the  Cannacea?,  Zingiberacetc,  and  Musa- 
cod.  The  joint  at  the  summit  of  the  petiole,  the  type 
of  stamen-irregularity,  the  1-seeded  cells  of  the  ovary, 
and  the  curved  embryo  arc  distinctive. 

The  rhizome  of  Maranta  aruwiinacea  is  cultivated  in 
tropical  America,  and  furnishes  the  maranta  arrowroot  of 
commerce;  rhizomes  of  some  other  species  are  eaten. 
Many  species  are  ornamental,  mostly  for  conservatory. 

Five  or  6  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  as 
Calathea  (Rattlesnake  Plant);  Maranta,  Phrynium; 
Stromanthe;  Thalia. 

Order  21.  Microsperm* 

46.  Orchidace*  (from  the  genus  Orchis,  an  ancient 
name  of  these  plants).  Orchid  Family,  rig.  13.  Her- 
baceous plants  of  very  diverse  habit  and  structure:  ter- 
restrial, epiphvtic  or  saprophytic,  sometimes  climbing; 
the  terrest  rial  wit  h  fibrous  roots  or  with  thickened  tuber- 
like roots,  the  epiphytic  often  with  the  base  of  the  leaf 
and  adjoining  stem  swollen,  forming  a  pscudobulb;  the 
saproph  vt  ic  without  chlorophyll ;  the  epiphytic  often  with 
aerial  hanging  roots  are  provided  with  a  water-absorb- 
ing layer  (velamen  ):  leaves  alternate,  succulent,  coria- 
ceous or  membranous,  linear  to  oval:  flowers  bisexual, 
rarelv  unisexual,  irregular,  epigynous;  perianth  of  6 
parts",  in  2  series,  usually  all  petaloid;  one  t>ctal  larger, 
forming  the  lip  (labellum);  stamens  originally  6,  but  all 
except  1  or  2  wanting,  or  reduced  to  staminodia,  united 
with  the  pistil;  pollen-grains  compound,  granular,  or 
aggregated  into  masses  (nollinia)  which  are  either  free 
in  the  anther  or  attached  by  a  stalk  to  a  viscid  apical  or 
stigmatic  gland;  carpels  3;  ovary  inferior,  1-  or  3-celled; 
ovules  very  numerous;  style  united  with  the  stamens  to 
form  the  column;  stigma  in  the  front  of  the  column,  or 
on  a  projecting  lobe:  fruit  a  capsule;  seeds  very  minute. 
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This  is  an  important  family  of  more  than  400  genera 
ami  between  0,000  and  10,000  species.  Orchids  are  very 
widely  distributed,  except  in  the  arctics,  but  are  most 
numerous  in  the  tropics.  Those  of  temperate  regions 
are  mainly  terrestrial;  those  in  the  tropics  commonly 
epiphytic.  The  large  genera  are  Enidcndrum,  500  spe- 
cies; Habcnaria,  Dendrobium,  Bulbophyllum,  and  On- 
ciditun.  200-600  species  each;  Masdevallia,  Odonto- 
glossum,  and  MaxilWia,  each  100  or  more  species. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  intricate  and  very  special 
mechanisms  evolved  in  order  to  insure  cross-pollination, 
the  orchids  are  the  most  wonderful  of  our  insect- 
pollinated  plants.  For  a  detailed  account  see  Darwin's 
'•Fertthiatton  of  Orchids,"  or  Kerncr and  Oliver's  "Natu- 
ral History  of  Plants."  In  general,  the  insect  visiting  the 
showy  flower  for  the  honey  comes  in  contact  with  the 
sticky  gland  above  the  stigma,  thereby  pulling  it  out, 
along  with  the  attached  pollen  masses.  While  the  insect 
is  going  to  another  flower,  the  pollen  masses  dry'  and 
bend  down  until  they  arc  in  position  to  strike  the  viscid 
si  uuiia,  which  tears  away  ana  retains  some  of  the  j 
The  method  of  pollination  in  Cypripedium  is  fu 
tally  different.  Some  orchids  (e.g.,  Catasctum)  possess  a 
sensitive  explosive  mechanism  that  forcibly  ejects  the 
pollen  mass,  often  to  the  distance  of  2  or  3  feet,.  The 
minute  seeds  of  the  orchids  arc  well  adapted  to  be 
disseminated  by  the  wind  and  find  lodgment  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  on  other  supports. 

Orchids  are  divided  into  large  groups  as  follows: 

Group  I.  Diamine.  The  two  lateral  stamens  of  the 
inner  whorl  fertile,  the  dorsal  of  the  outer  whorl 
.oi^urunodial  or  fruitful,  the  others  absent.  Cypripe- 
dium, Sclcnipedium,  Paphiopcdilum,  and  others. 

Group  II.  Monandnc.  The  dorsal  stamen  of  the 
outer  whorl  fruitful,  all  the  others  wanting.  By  far 
the  majority  of  the  species  belong  here.  'Subgroup  I. 
Pollinia  connected  by  caudicles  with  a  gland  at  base 
of  anther  near  stigma.  Subgroup  2.  Pollen  without 
caudicles  or  with  these  attached  to  a  gland  at  apex  of 
hi  it  her. 

The  family  is  very  distinct  and  easily  distinguished. 
Its  only  near  relatives  are  the  Burmanniacee.  Tho 
peculiar  structure  of  the  stamens  ami  pistil,  together 
with  the  minute  exalbuminous  seeds  arc  distinctive. 

The  Orchidaccse  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
family  from  the  standpoint  of  ornamental  gardening. 
To  grow  these  singular,  fantastic,  showy,  and  often 
sweet-scented  flowers  has  in  recent  years  become  almost 
a  erase.  It  is  estimated  that,  whereas  Liniucus  knew 
but  a  doten  exotic  orchids,  at  the  present  day  more 
than  2,500  arc  known  to  English  horticulturists. 
Plants  in  the  family  useful  for  other  purposes  arc  few. 
The  most  important  is  vanilla,  derived  from  the  capsule 
of  Vanilla  plnni folia  of  Mexico,  and  now  widely  culti- 
vated in  the  tropics.  Faham  (Angrxeum  fragrant  of 
Bourbon)  has  a  fragrant,  bitter-almond-like  taste;  the 
leaves  are  used  for  indigestion  and  tuberculosis,  and  are 
known  as  Bourbon  tea.  Salep  is  derived  from  the 
roots  of  various  terrestrial  orchids  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region.  The  roots  of  helleborinc  (E  pi  poet  is  lati- 
folio)  are  used  for  rheumatism.  The  root  of  Spxranthe* 
dwrciica  of  Chile  is  renowned  as  a  diuretic.  The  flow- 
ers of  Habcnaria  conopua  are  used  for  dysentery.  .S'pt- 
ranlhca  autumnolis  and  Habauiria  bifolia  ore  said  to 
be  aphrodisiac.  The  roots  of  Cypripedium  parviflorum 
var.  pubescent  are  frequently  used  in  America  as  a 
substitute  for  valerian. 

CLASS  II.  DICOTYLEDONEiE 
Svh-dan  I.  Archichlamydex  (ChoripelaUe  and  Apetafa) 

Order  22.  VitRTiriLLALES 

47.  Casuarioaces*  (from  the  genus  Catwrina,  de- 
rived from  the  resemblance  of  the  branches  to  the 
feathers  of  the  bird  cassowary).  Cabuarina  Family. 


Fig.  14.  Shrubs,  or  much-branched  trees,  with  the  habit 
of  tho  horse-tail  (Equisclum)  or  Ephedra:  branches 
whorled,  jointed,  striate:  leaves  replaced  by  striate, 
many-toothed  sheaths:  flowers  moiuecious  ordiuwious, 
the  staminate  in  spikes,  the  pistillate  in  heads;  perianth 
of  the  staminate  flower  of  2,  rarely  I,  bract-like  parts; 
ntiunen  1;  perianth  of  the  pistillate  flower  0;  ovary 
1 -celled,  rarely  2-celled,  2-4-ovuled;  stigmas  2:  fruit 


14.  CAStrABiHuccc:  t.  Cawiarioa,  a,  portion  of  malo  indores- 
oence;  b,  diagram  of  whorl  of  ftowm;  t,  female  flower;  4,  female 
flower,  crow  wrlioo.  .S»eacn.»rK.«:  2.  Kaunjru*.  a.  flower;  6, 
flond  diagram.  PiraatcK.*:  3.  Piper,  a,  inflorescence  in  fruit;  6. 
portion  of  «pike  with  flower*;  c  female  flower,  vertical  ncetion. 
Chw«ahtii»i-i*:  4.  Chloranthun,  n,  flower,  vertical  nection;  b. 
floral  diagram. 

dry,  often  samaroid,  inclosed  by  the  woody  valve-like 
bracts;  seeds  2,  or  3-4,  orthotropous,  ascending. 

A  single  genus  containing  about  20  species  occurs  in 
Australia  and  the  neighboring  islands,  extending  to 
Madagascar  and  to  southeast  Asia.  The  family  is  very 
distinct  and  its  relationships  ore  in  doubt.  It  is  placed 
here  in  the  system  because  of  the  simple  flowers.  The 
peculiar  habit,  reduced  staminate  flowers,  and  peculiar 
fruit  are  characteristic. 

The  wood  of  Casuarina  eauisetifolia  is  very  hard,  and 
called  iron  wood.  It  is  used  in  ship-building,  and  by  the 
Indians  for  war-clubs;  the  powdered  bark  is  used  to 
dress  wounds,  or  for  diarrhea.  A  brown  dye  is  obtained 
from  the  i 

A  fewj 
cultivat 


•w species  of  Casuarina  (Beefwood,  She  Oak)  are 
ated  in  the  South  for  timber  and  ornament. 


Order  23.  Piperales 

48.  Stururaces;  (from  the  genus  Saururus,  meaning 
lizard's  tail,  in  allusion  to  the  long  slender  spike). 
Lizard's-Tail  Family.  Fig.  14.  Herbs:  leaves  alternate, 
largo  and  broad:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  in  a  long, 
dense  spike;  perianth  0;  stamens  6  or  fewer,  hypo- 
gynous  or  united  with  the  pistil;  carpels  3-4,  separate, 
or  united  in  to  a  3-4-celled  ovary ;  ovules  2  to  several, 
parietal;  stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels:  fruit  of 
follicles,  or  a  lobed  berry. 

Three  genera  and  about  4  species  are  found  in  tem- 
perate or  subtropical  Asia  and  North  America.  The 
family  is  related  to  the  Piperaceie,  with  which  it  is 
frequently  united.  From  that  family  it  differs  in 
having  several  carpels  in  each  flower  and  several 
parietal  ovules  for  each  carpel. 

Saururus  cernuus  (lizard's  tail),  a  native  herb,  is 
in  the  trade  as  a  garden  plant  for  wet  soil. 

49.  Piperacee  (from  the  genus  I'iprr,  an  ancient 
name  of  pepper).  Peppkr  Family.  Fig.  14.  Herbs, 
shrubs,  or  rarely  trees:  leaves  alternate,  rarely  opposite 
or  whorled:  flowers  in  dense  spikes,  bisexual,  or  uni- 
sexual,  regular;  perianth  0;  stamens  1-10;  ovary 
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l-ccll^d ;  ovule  1 ,  basal ;  st  igrnas  1-4,  rarely  more,  i 
fruit  a  dry  or  fleshy  berry. 

There  are  9  genera  ami  about  1,025  aperies,  confined 
to  the  tropics.  The  largest  genera  are  Piper  with  600 
aperies  arid  Peperornia  with  400  species.  The  family  is 
relattxl  to  the  Saururacesc,  with  which  it  is  often  united; 
otherwise  it  stands  alone  as  a  distinct  type,  the  system- 
atic potation  of  which  is  uncertain.  The  spicate  inflores- 
cence, naked  flowers,  and  1-celled,  1 -seeded  ovary  are 
distinctive. 

The  unripe  fruit  of  Pij*r  nigrum  (Java,  etc.)  yields 
black  pepper.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  same  plant  vields 
white  pepper.  Ixmg  pepj>er  is  the  whole  spike  of 
P.  longum  of  India.  The  drug  cubebs  is  obtained 
from  /'.  Cubeba.  Betel  consists  of  the  leaves  of 
/'.  Belle,  which  in  India  are  mixed  with  the  areca  nut 
and  masticated  (p.  10)-  From  an  extraction  of  the  roots 
of  P.  melhusticum  (ava,  or  kava-kava),  mixed  with 
the  milk  of  coconuts,  an  intoxicating  drink  is  made  in 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Some  species  of  Peperornia  are 
eaten  as  salads;  others  chewed  as  betel. 

Some  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America  i 
house  foliage  plants:  Peperornia,  10  or  more 
Piper  (Pepper,  Black  Pepper,  Japanese  Pepjier) 

50.  Chloranthaceae  (from  the  genus  Chloranthu*, 
signifying  green  flowers).  Chlorajohus  Family.  Fig. 
14.  Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees:  leaves  opposite:  flowers 
bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular,  very  small,  subtended 
by  bracts,  and  mostly  borne  in  spikes;  perianth  0; 
stamens  in  the  bisexual  flowers  1-3,  united  with  each 
other  and  with  the  ovary;  'n  the  staminate  inflorescence 
inserted  on  a  common  axis  and  forming  a  spike; 
carpels  1,  with  1  pendent  ovule;  stigma  sessile:  fruit 
drupaceous. 
Three  gen 


,  and  about  35  species  occur,  in  tropical 
America,"  Fast  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Piperacea;  and 
Saururacese.  The  op|>osite  leaves,  the  few  stamens, 
which  are  often  unilaterally  united  with  the  1- 


ovarv,  and  the  suspended  ovule,  are  peculiar. 

The  roots  of  Chloranihus  officinalis  have  a 
like  odor,  ami  arc  used  in  the  East  as  a  febrifuge. 

One  species  of  Chloranthus  is  grown  in  - 
for  foliage  and  berries. 

Order  24.  Saucai.es 

51.  Salicacee  (from  the  genus  Salix,  the  classical 
I.atin  name).  Willow  Family.  Fig  15.  Shrubs  or 
trees,  creeping  in  the  arctics:  leaves  alternate,  simple: 
flowers  dioecious,  both  sexes  in  catkins,  1  flower  to  each 
scale;  perianth  0;  disk  present,  cup-shaped  or  finger- 
like;  stamens  2-many,  separate  or  united;  ovary  often 
pedicclled,  1-ccUed;  placental  2,  parietal;  ovules  numer- 
ous; stigmas  2,  often  each  2-lobed:  fruit  a  capsule; 
seeds  with  a  basal  tuft  of  long  hairs. 

Salicacac  has  2  genera  and  about  ISO  s|>ecies,  of 
which  160  belong  to  the  genus  Salix;  inhabitants  of 
the  north  temperate  and  arctic  amis,  a  few  in  the 
tropics  and  in  South  Africa.  The  family  is  not  definitely 
related  to  any  other  family,  though  ]>o«iibly  to  the 
Tamaricacese.  The  flowers  of  both  sexes  in  catkins, 
the  glandular  disk,  and  the  dehiscent  many-sctded 
capsule  with  comose  seeds,  are  distinctive. 

The  bark  of  nianv  species  has  been  used  for  inter- 
mittent fevers  and  tar  tanning  leather.  A  vellow  dve 
occurs  in  the  bark  of  Poptdus  alba  and  P.  tremula, 
also  in  Salix  alba,  S.  daphnoiaes,  and  others.  The 
resinous  buds  of  P.  balsamifera,  or  taeamahac,  furnish 
American  balm  of  Gilead.  The  staminate  catkins  of 
S.  xgyptiaca  are  odoriferous  and  are  used  in  the  Fast 
in  medicinal  waters,  as  a  cordial,  and  as  a  sudorific. 
Willow  and  poplar  wood  is  soft  and  light.  The  twigs 
of  several  species  of  Salix  are  universally  used  in 
basket-making. 

The  two  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  as 


ornamental  plants  and  for  shelter-belts  and  basket- 
work  and  sometimes  for  timber:  Populus  (Poplar,  As- 

Sn,  Taeamahac.  Halm  of  Gilead  [not  the  original], 
•ttonwood,  Abele);  and  Salix  (Willow,  Osier). 

Order  25.  Mykicales 

52.  Myricacee  (from  the  genus  Myrica,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Tamarisk).  Sweet  Gale  Family.  Fig.  15. 
Shrubs  or  trees:  leaves  alternate,  usually  simple,  resin- 
ous: flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  in  catkins  or 
spikes,  single  for  each  bract;  perianth  0;  stamens  4-6, 
or  16,  in  the  axil  of  the  bract,  (scale);  ovary  1-celled, 
1-ovulcd;  stigmas  2:  fruit  a  drupe,  usuallv  slightly 
homed  by  union  with  the  bracteoles;  seed  solitary, 
orthotropous,  basal. 


15.  Saucacejb:  1.  Salix,  a,  male  flower;  6,  female  flower;  r, 
cross  section ovary,  2.  l'opulua,  a,  mate  flower;  6,  dehiscing  (run. 
Myricacea:  3.  Myrica,  a,  male  flower;  6.  female  flower.  Ji-o- 
landacea:  4.  Jug-Ions,  a,  diagram  male  flower;  6.  diagram  female 
flower;  t,  vertical  section  female  flower.  Bmiui-E*:  5.  C"«rylu», 
a,  diagram  male  flower;  b.  diagram  female  flower*.  6.  Itatula,  a. 
mole  flowers;  6.  female  flowers;  c.  diagram  male  flower*;  d.  diagram 
female  flowera.  7.  Ainu*,  a,  male  flower*;  6.  female  flower*;  c.  dia- 
gram mule  flowera;  d,  diagram  female  flower*.  (*,  scale;  a,  b,  and  r, 
bractinlca  of  the  first,  second  and  third  orders;  p.  perianth;  g, 
gland.) 

One  genus  with  about  35  species  is  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  Myricacete  are  related  to  the  other  amentiferous 
families,  e.g.,  Juglandacca>,  Fagaccw  and  Betulacea*. 
The  indehiscsent,  l-*eeded  fruit,  basal  seeds,  two 
carpels,  alssenec  of  |>crianth,  and  simple  leaves  are 
characteristic  of  the  family. 

Myrica  Gale  and  other  species  are  used  for  tanning 
leather.  M.  Gale  has  also  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  beer.  The  wax  from  the  drupelets  of  AI.  cerifera 
and  At.  carolinensis  is  used  for  making  candles.  The 
fruit  of  AI.  sapida  and  if,  Nagi  is  edible.  AI.  {Comp- 
Ionia)  asplenifolia  has  been  used  as  a  tonic.  A  volatile 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  At.  Gale.  The  root 
of  AI.  ceriftra  is  emetic  and  purgative. 

AI.  Nagi  is  cultivated  in  California  for  the  edible 
fruit.  AI.  asplenifolia,  native  in  the  United  States,  is 
grown  for  ornament.  Other 
planted. 
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Order  28.  Juolandales 


53.  Juglandacee  (from  the  genus  Jugians,  a  con- 
traction of  the  Latin  Jomt  gUm*,  the  nut  of  Jupiter). 
Walnut  Family.  Fig.  15.  Trees  or  shrubs,  often  resin- 
ivea  alternate,  exstipulate,  pinnately  compound: 
moiuveious,  small;  the  staminate  in  drooping 
with  single  perianth  of  4  parts,  or  rarely  0,  one 
Bower  for  each  bract;  the  pistillate  2-3  together,  with 
perianth  of  4  parts  adherent  to  the  ovary  as  are  also 
the  bract  and  bracteole;  ovary  inferior,  1-celled;  ovulo 
1,  basal,  orthotropous;  stigmas  usually  2-  or  4-branr.hed: 
fruit  a  nut  with  a  fleshy  exocarp,  or  bursting  irregularly, 
or  4-valvetl,  or  winged. 

In  this  family  are  6  genera  and  about  35  species  of 
the  north  temperate  *one.  The  largest  genus  is  Carya 
with  10  species.  The  family  is  related  to  other  Amen- 
tifera?,  e.g.,  Myricaceae,  Fagacesr,  and  Betulaccsc.  The 
indehiscent,  1-seeded  fruit,  basal  seeds,  2  carpels 
perianth  and  pinnate  leaves  arc  distinctive.  Fossil 
species  are  known. 

The  wood  of  English  walnut  is  highly  valued,  but 
that  of  Jugians  nigra  (black  walnut)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  woods.  Hickory  wood  is  prised  for 
and  toughness.  The  fruits  of  the  English 
(J.  regia),  butternut  {J.  cinerea),  and  of 
of  Carya  (hickory)  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant food-nuts.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  Carya  and 
JuKlans  are  purgative.  Green  dyes  arc  obtained  from 
Carya  tomentota,  and  yellow  from  C.  ovata,  C.  sul- 
cata, and  C.  glabra.  Walnut  oil  and  hickory  oil  are  in 
the  trade. 

The  cultivated  genera  in  America  are  Carya  or 
Hiooria  (Hickory,  Pecan,  Bittemut,  Pignut,  Mockernut, 
Shellbark,  Kingnut),  native  and  hardy;  Jugians 
(Walnut,  Butternut,  English  Walnut),  ornamental,  fruit, 
r;  Platycarya,  ornamental;  Pterocarya, 


Order  27.  Fagales 


54.  Berulaceae  (from  the  genus  Betula,  the  ancient 
Latin  name  of  the  birch).  BuichFamilt.  Fig.  15.  Trees 
or  shrubs:  leaves  alternate,  simple,  mostly  pinnately 
parallel -veined:  flowers  monoecious,  regular,  much 
reduced;  the  staminate  in  slender  catkins;  the  pistillate 
in  short  spikes,  rarely  in  flexuous  catkins  or  geminate; 
3  flowers,  rarely  by  reduction  2  or  1  flower  behind  each 
bract ;  perianth  of  the  staminate  flower  single,  2-4-lobcd 
or  0;  stamens  2-10;  perianth  of  the  pistillate  flower 
absent  in  Betula  and  Alnus,  in  other  genera  an  epigy- 
oous  crown  of  several  tiny  scales;  ovary  inferior,  origi- 
nally 2-celled  and  each  cell  1-ovuled,  but  only  one  cell 
and  1  seed  maturing;  stigmas  2:  fruit  an  indehiscent 
nutlet,  often  winged;  either  separating  from  the  bract 
and  bracteoles  (Alnus,  Betula),  or  falling  with  them,  in 
which  case  these  organs  form  a  protective  involucre 
(Corvlus),  or  a  winged  or  bladdery  organ  concerned  in 
srtrd- dissemination  (Carpinus,  Ostrya);  seeds  anatro- 
pous,  exafbuminous. 


Six  genera  and  about  75  species  inhabit  the  extra- 
tropical  northern " 


s;  many  are  arctic,  some  of 
which  are  creeping.  Fossil  species  are  known.  The 
family  is  related  to  the  Fagacete  and  other  amentif- 
"  milies.  The  pistillate  flowers  in  spikes,  the 
of  a  perianth  in  one  or  the  other  sex,  the 
group  of  flowers  for  each  bract,  the  2  carpels, 


and  the  single  integument  of  the  seed  are  characteristic. 
The  wood  of  Alnus  and  Betula  is  prised  by  wagon- 
,  cabinet-makers  and  turners:  charcoal  for  gun- 
is  made  from  this  wood.  The  twigs  of  Betula 
into  brooms.  The  bark  of  Betula  papyri/era 
strips  off  in  thin  plates  and  is  used  for  making  canoes 
and  for  writing-paper.  The  very  thin  bark-layers  of  li. 
Hkojpattmoi  India  also  furnish  writing-paper.  Vinegar 
and  beer  are  made  from  the  sugary  sap  of  Betula,  which 
is  al«>  considered  an  efficient  antiscorbutic.  The  bark 


of  Alnus  and  Betula  is  used  in  tanning  ] 
and  other  kinds.  Haeelnuts  arc  the  fruit  of  Corvlus; 
filberts  of  Vorylm  Avellana.  Oil  of  betula  has  a  flavor 
like  wintcrgrcen.  The  wood  of  Ostrya  is  very  hard  and 
priised  for  beetles.  The  wood  of  all  the  Betulaces  is 
good  for  firewood. 

Several  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America  for  orna- 
ment or  for  the  fruit  (Corylus)  such  as:  Alnus  (Alder); 
Betula  (Birch);  Carpinus  (Hornbeam  Tree,  Blue 
Beech,  Water  Beech) ;  Corylus  (Hasel,  Filbert,  Cobnut) ; 
and  Ostrya  (Hop  Hornbeam,  Ironwood,  Leverwood). 

55.  Fagace«  (from  the  genus  Fagus,  the  classical 
name,  in  allusion  to  the  esculent  nuts).  Beech  Family. 
Fig.  16.  Trees  or  shrubs:  leaves  simple,  alternate:  flow- 
ers monoecious;  the  staminate  in  slender  catkins,  one 
flower  with  each  bract  and  a  perianth  of  4-6  parts;  the 
pistillate  solitary  or  in  groups  of  3,  epigynous,  the 
perianth  reduced;  ovary*  mostly  3-  or  6-ceUed;  ovules 
2  in  each  cell,  suspended,  all  but  one  in  the  ovary 
aborting;  integuments  2;  stigmas  3:  fruit  a  1-seeded 
nut,  which  singly,  or  in  a  group  of  2-3,  is  surrounded  by 
a  special  involucre. 


The  family  has  5  genera  and  about  600  species,  all 
itives  of  the  subtropical  and  temperate  northern 


hemisphere,  except  the  antarctic  genus,  Nothofagus. 
The  largest  genera  are  Quercus  with  200  species,  and 
Pasania  with  100  species.  The  family  is  related  to  the 
Betulacea;  and  other  amcntiferous  families;  but  the 
staminate  flowers  alone  in  catkinj,  the  indehiscent  1- 
seeded  fruit,  the  3  carpels,  and  the  special  involucre 
are  distinctive.  There  has  been  much  debate  as  to  the 
morphology  of  the  involucre, — whether  it  1b  composed 
of  the  bracteoles  of  the  little  dichasium,  or  represents 
sterile  scales  of  the  condensed  catkin,  or  is  a  wholly 
new  outgrowth  of  the  subfloral  axis.  The  latter  is  a 
recent  view  of  Englcr.  This  involucre  becomes  the 
bur  in  beech  and  chestnut,  and  the  cup  in  the  oak. 

The  wood  of  white  oak,  red  oak  and  many  other  species 
is  very  valuable,  as  is  also  that  of  beech  and  chestnut. 
The  bark  of  Quercus  Suber  of  Spain  yields  bottle^cork. 
The  bark  of  Q.  vclutina  of  America  is  called  quercitron, 
and  is  used  to  dye  yellow.  The  kermes  insect,  which 
furnishes  a  crimson  dye,  lives  on  Q.  coecifera  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  stings  of  gall  insects  produce  the 
commercial  oak-galls  from  which  tannic  and  gallic 
acid  are  obtained,  and  from  which  ink  was  made.  Offici- 
nal creosote  is  distilled  from  the  tar  of  species  of  Fagus. 
The  nut-like  fruits  of  Castanea,  Fagus,  Querent  Hex, 
Q.  RobvT,  and  Q.  .Eqilops  are  eaten.  The  cups  of  Q. 
jEgilops  are  sold  for  dyeing  black  and  for  tanning.  The 
l>:irk  from  many  species  of  this  family  is  used  for  tan- 
bark. 

In  America  several  genera  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
food,  and  timber:  Castanea  inc.  (Chestnut,  Chinqua- 
pin); Castanopsis  Fagus  (Beech);  Nothofagus,  lntle 
known;  Quercus  (Oak,  Black  Jack). 

Order  28.  Ubticales 

56.  Ulmacea  (from  the  genus  Ulmw,  the  classical 
name).  Elm  Family.  Fig.  16.  Trees  or  shrubs  with- 
out milky  juice:  leaves  alternate,  usually  oblique:  flow- 
ers bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular,  small ;  perianth  simple; 
parts  4-5,  rarely  3-7;  stamens  of  the  same  number 
opposite  the  sepals,  rarely  twice  as  many,  not  elasti- 
cafly  incurved;  ovary  superior,  1-celled,  1-ovuled;  the 
ovule  suspended,  anatropoua;  stigmas  usually  2:  fruit 
nut-like,  drupaceous,  or  winged. 

Thirteen  genera  and  about  140  species  are  generally 
distributed  in  all  but  the  polar  regions.  The  largest 
genus  is  Celtis,  with  60  species.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Urticacea;  and  Moraceas.  Its  non- 
elastic  stamens,  and  suspended  anatropous  seeds  are 
important  distinguishing  characters. 

The  seeds  of  some  sixwies  of  Celtis  are  edible.  The 
wood  is  used  to  make  wind  instruments,  and  the  like. 
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Elm  wood  is  of  use  in  the  crafts.  The  mucilaginous 
bark  of  slippery  elm  (  Vlmusfulva)  is  used  for  poultices 
and  coughs,  'lhe  fragrant  wood  of  Plancra  AMicea  of 
Crete  is  falsi;  sandalwood. 

There  are  several  genera  in  cultivation  in  America. 
Among  these  arc:  Aphananthe,  ornamental;  Celt  is  (Net- 
tle Tree,  Hackherry,  Sugarberry),  hardy,  ornamental; 
Planera  (Water  Elm),  ornamental;  Ulmus  (KUnj,  orna- 
mental, and  for    ruber;  Zelkova,  ornamental. 

57.  Horaces  (from  the  genus  Moms,  the  classical 
name).  Mulberry  Family.  Fig.  1ft.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  sometimes  climbing:  juice  milky:  leaves  alternate: 
flowers  dkecious  or  monuvious,  regular,  small,  mostly 
in  heads  or  spikes,  or  lining  the  hollow  pvriform  fleshy 
axis  of  the  inflorescence  (Ficusi;  perianth  single,  of  4. 
rarely  2-6,  imbricated  parts,  more  or  leas  united  and 
fleshy  in  the  pistillate  flower;  stamens  of  the  same  num- 
ber and  opposite  the  sepals,  usually  indexed  in  the  bud 
and  elastic;  ovary  superior,  sessile  or  stipitate,  1-celled, 
1-ovuled;  the  ovule  suspended,  amphitropous,  rarely 


basal;  stigmas  1-2:  fruit  an  achene  or  drupe  envel- 
oped by  the  fleshy  perianth,  or  on  a  fleshy  gyno- 
phore,  or  composed  of  achenes  in  a  fleshy  hollow  com- 
mon receptacle. 

Moracese  contains  5.5  genera  and  about  950  specie*, 
mostly  of  tropical  distribution,  0  species  of  which  are 
native  in  the  eastern  United  State*.  The  largest  genus  is 
Ficus  with  <5<X)  species.  The  family  is  frequently  united 
with  the  I'rticacea*  and  differs  from  that  family  only 
in  the  presence  of  milky  juice,  in  the  two  stigmas,  and 
in  the  usually  suspended  seed.  From  the  Ulmaceie  it 
differs  in  the  inflexed  elastic  stamens 

The  fruit  of  the  black  mulberry  (Morus  nigra)  has 
been  eaten  since  earliest  times.  Those  of  M.  rubra  (red 
mulberry),  and  St.  alha  an-  also  used  for  food.  The 
bread  fruit  (A rtacarpu*  incixn)  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  is  now  cultivated  for  food  everywhere  in  the 
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tropics.  The  leaves  of  Morus  indiea  are  eaten  in  India: 
those  of  M.  ru'na  in  America.  St.  serrata  is  cultivated 
for  fodder.  The  fig  is  the  fleshy  receptacle  of  the  inflo- 
rescence of  Ficus  Carica.  For  the  structure  and  pollina- 
tion of  this  remarkable  plant  see  Kerner  and  Oliver's 
"Natural  History  of  Plants."  The  leaves  of  Moras  arc 
diuretic  and  anthelmintic.  The  juice  of  Anliuris  toxi- 
earia  is  used  by  the  Javanese  to  poison  arrows.  Hops 
arc  used  in  medicine,  also  to  flavor  beer.  Hashish, 
bhang  or  Cannabis  indica  is  obtained  from  Cannabis 
saliva,  and  is  much  used  in  the  East  as  a  narcotic  to 
chew  and  smoke  like  opium.  The  fibers  of  C.  saliva  are 
hemp.  The  bark  of  Broussonctia  furnishes  clothing  to 
the  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  wood  of  Madura  auran- 
tiaea  is  flexible;  the  yellow  juice  of  the  fruit  of  this 
plant  was  used  by  the  Indians  to  paint  their  faces. 
Cudrania  javanensis  yields  a  dye.  The  milky  juice  of 
Ficus  elastica  and  other  species  yield  commercial  rub- 
ber. F.  indica  is  a  banyan  tree  of  India.  F .  religi- 
om  is  the  sacred  fin.  The  leaves  of  various  species  of 
mulberry  are  used  to  feed  silkworms.  Shellac  is  ob- 
tained from  a  small  hemipterous  insect  which  lives  on 
F .  laccifera  and  F.  rcliaiosa  in  India. 

Several  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  the 
majority  in  the  far  South.  Among  these  are:  Arto- 
carpus  (Bread  Fruit,  Jack  Fruit),  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  botanical  gardens;  Brosimum 
(Bread  Nut),  tropical;  Broussonetia  (Paper  Mul- 
berry i.  ornamental,  semi-hardy;  Cannabis  (Hemp), 
grown  for  fiber  or  ornament;  Cudrania,  grown  for 
hedges;  Ficus  (Fig,  India  Rubber  Plant,  Banyan 
Tree,  Creeping  Fig,  Pcepul  Tree),  grown  in  warm  re- 
gions and  in  the  greenhouses;  Humulus  (Hops),  grown 
for  the  fruit;  Madura  (Osage  Orange),  for  hedges; 
Moras  (Mulberry .i.  for  fruit,  and  leaves  lor  silkworms. 

58.  Urticaceae  (from  the  genus  Urtica,  the  classical 
Latin  name  of  the  plant,  signifying  to  bum).  Nettlb 
Family.  Fig  17.  Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  rarely  climb- 
ing: leaves  alternate  or  opposite:  flowers  unisexual, 
regular;  perianth  single,  rarely  0,  usually  Kreen,  con- 
sisting of  4-5,  rarely  2-3,  separate  or  united  parts,  im- 
bricated or  valvate;  stamens  as  many,  and  opposite 
the  segments,  inflexed  and  uncoiling  elastically;  ovary 
sessile,  or  pedicelled,  or  rarely  united  with  the  perianth, 
1-celled,  1-ovuled;  style  1;  stigma  feathery:  fruit  an 
achene  or  drape;  seeds  basal,  orthotropous;  embryo 
straight. 

The  41  genera  and  about  475  species  are  mainly 
tropical,  a  few  in  North  America  ana  fewer  in  Europe. 
The  largest  genus  is  Pilea,  with  100  species.  The  family 
is  very  closely  related  to  the  Moraces  and  Ulmacese, 
with  which  it  was  formerly  united.  The  apetalous 
ancmophilous  flowers,  with  elastic  stamens  opposite 
the  sepals,  and  the  1-celled  ovary,  with  a  single  basal, 
orthotropous  seed,  are  distinctive.  Many  of  the  Urti- 
cace*  are  covered  with  stinging  hairs  containing  formic 
acid.  The  common  nettles  arc  examples.  Cystoliths 
are  common  in  the  leaves. 

Parictaria  diffusa  and  P.  erecla  contain  niter,  and 
have  been  used  as  diuretics.  Nettles  were  used  by 
doctors  to  flog  patients  in  order  to  produce  a  counter 
irritation  of  the  skin,  a  practice  called  "urtication." 
Other  species  have  been  used  locally  as  medicine. 
Laportea  stimulate  has  Ix-en  used  as  a  fish-poison.  The 
bast  fibers  of  many  species  arc  useful;  e.g.,  Urtica  dioica, 
U.  cannabina,  Isijwrtm  caruidenxi*.  and  especially  the 
China  grass  or  ramie  (Hakmrria  nivra).  The  fibers  of 
this  latter  have  long  been  used  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
young  foliage  of  many  I'rticacea?  is  used  as  spinach. 
The  tuberous  root  of  Pouzohia  tultcrosa  is  eaten. 

The  following  are  in  cultivation  in  America;  three  of 
them  arc  ornamental:  Pellionia,  a  greenhouse  creeper; 
Pilea  (Artillery  Plant),  a  garden  and  greenhouse  plant; 
and  l"rera,  a  greenhouse  shrub.  The  other  genus, 
I'rtica  (Nettle),  is  grown  for  fiber,  and  Boehmeria 
occurs  occasionally  in  cultivation. 
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Order  29.  P  rote  ales 

59.  Proteace*  (from  the  genus  Protea,  from  Proteus, 
a  self-transforming  sea-god,  in  allusion  to  the  great  di- 
versity of  the  genus).  Photea  Family.  Fig.  17.  Shrubs 
or  trees,  rarely  herbs:  leaves  alternate:  flowers  bisexual, 
rarely  unisexual,  regular  or  irregular;  perianth  of  one 
series,  parts  4,  separate  or  variously  united,  or  labiate, 
valvate;  stamens  4,  opposite  the  perianth  parts, 
hypogynous  or  inserted  on  the  perianth;  hypogynous 
j-t .ilk.  (gynophore)  usually  developed,  often  bearing  a 
ring  of  scales,  or  swellings,  or  a  cup;  carpel  1;  ovary 
superior,  1-oelled;  ovules  1  to  several;  style  slender; 
stigma  slender  or  enlarged :  fruit  unsymmetrical,  capsu- 
lar, drupaceous,  or  nut-like,  or  a  samara  or  follicle; 
seeds  sometimes  winged. 

There  are  49  genera  and  about  1.000  species,  mostly 
Australian,  but  many  also  in  South  Africa,  and  a  few 
in  South  America.  The  largest  genera  arc  Grevillea, 
with  100  species;  and  Halo?a,  with  100  species.  The 
family  is  perhaps  distantly  related  to  the  Loranthacea>, 
Santalacea?,  and  Urticacete,  but  the  relationship  is 
little  understood.  The  4  valvate  sepals,  4  stamens, 
and  the  unsymmetrical,  1 -celled  ovary,  raised  on  an 
appendaged  gynophore  are  distinctive.  The  small 
flowers  are  usually  aggregated  in  heads  or  spikes 
surrounded  by  bracts.  The  Proteacea;,  for  the  most 
part,  inhabit  countries  in  which  a  very  dry  windy  season 
alternates  with  a  rainy  season,  and  many  of  them  are 
white-hairy. 

Grrrillra  robutta,  Knightia  excrUa,  Embothrium 
coccineum,  I^ucotjtermum  conoenrpum  (redwood),  and 
Protea  grandiflora  (wagen-boom)  an?  usefid  for  timber. 
The  wood  of  the  last  species  is  used  for  wagon- 
wheels.  The  seeds  of  several  species  are  eaten.  A  oit- 
tcr  principle  is  found  in  heucadtndron  argenteum  of 
Africa;  a  gum  resin  in  Grevillea  robutta  of  Australia. 
A  golden  dye  is  obtained  from  the  Australian  I'crsoottia 
vicrata.  Oeruina  avtllana  (Chilean  hazelnut  I  furnishes 
an  edible  fruit,  as  docs  also  Brabeium  Mellatifolium 
(wild  chestnut  of  South  Africa),  and  Macadamia 
Urnifolia  (Queensland  nut).  Banksia  and  Protea  fur- 
nish  important  bee-plants. 

The  genera  in  cultivation  in  America  are  mostly  tho 
following:  Banksia;  Gevuina  (Chilean  Nut,  Chile  Hazel), 
grown  in  California;  Grevillea  (Silk  Oak),  in  greenhouse 
and  California:  Leucadendron  (Silver  Tree- of  the  Cape), 
grown  in  California;  Macadamia  (Australian  Nut),  in 
southern  California;  Protea,  in  southern  California; 
Telopea  (Waratah,  Warratau),  in  California. 

Order  30.  Santalales 

60.  Loranthaceas  (from  the  genus  Laranlhua,  meaning 
thong  flower,  significance  not  clear) .  M  istletok  Family. 
Fig.  17.  Herbs  or  subshrubs,  parasites  or  half- 
parasites,  with  or  without  chlorophyll,  rarely  rooted 
in  the  earth:  leaves  usually  opposite,  rarely  alternate, 
thick  and  green,  or  reduced  to  scales:  flowers  bisexual 
<»r  unisexual,  usually  regular;  receptacle  of  the  pistillate 
flower  cup-shaped,  united  with  the  ovary;  perianth 
undifferentiated,  usually  in  2  series  of  2  or  3  parts  each, 
of  which  the  outer  may  be  calyx  and  the  inner  corolla; 
stamens  as  many  as  the  parts  of  the  perianth  and  oppo- 
site them,  free,  or  united  with  the  perianth;  ovary*  1- 
celled,  inferior;  ovule  1,  orthotrupous;  stigma  1,  often 
sessile:  fruit  a  1-seeded  berry. 

The  21  genera  and  about  600  species  are  mostly 
inhabitants  of  tropical  countries,  but  extend  into  the 
temperate  *one.  One  species  reaches  Newfoundland. 
Loranthus  the  largest  genus,  contains  200  species,  and 
Phoradcndron  contains  80  species.  The  family  is 
related  to  the  Santalacea  and  Proteacea>.  The  habit, 
the  cup-shaped  receptacle,  the  position  and  number  of 
the  stamens,  and  the  1 -celled,  1-seeded  fruit  are  dis- 
tinctive. The  fruits  are  often  very  viscid  and  easily 
become  fastened  to  the  branches  of  trees  where  they 
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germinate  and  grow.  The  inflorescence  is  often  much 
r^^l  ^  10^*^.1  j\ i  h  i  i  n  co n ^ o  i o w o us 

The  viscid  substance  of  the  fruit  is  called  birdlime, 
and  is  used  for  catching  small  birds.  Various  species 
have  been  used  locally  as  medicine.  The  mistletoe 
(Vuicum  album)  of  Europe  was  worshipped  by  the 
Gauls.  When  gathered  from  the  oak  it  was  considered 
sacred  by  the  Druids. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (American  mistletoe)  is 
gathered  and  sold  in  the  market. 

61.  Santalacea;  (from  the  genus  Santalum,  the 
Latin  name  for  sandalwood).  Sandalwood  Family. 
A  family  closely  related  to  the  Ix>ranthacea?,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  the  more  numerous  ovules  and  the 
general  habit.  The  Santalacea!  are  commonly  inde- 
pendent plants  or  root  parasites,  while  the  Ix>ranthacea! 
are  usually  aerial  parasites. 

The  Santalaceic  consists  of  26  genera  and  about  250 
species,  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 


The  aromatic  and  sweet-scented  wood  of  the  tree, 
Santalum  album,  has  been  used  medicinally,  and  is 
used  in  perfumery  and  cabinet-making.  Other  species 
of  Santalum,  also  of  Fusanus,  Acanthosyris,  Colpoon, 
and  Exocarpus  are  also  used  in  cabinet  work.  The 
sweet  flesh  of  the  fruit  of  some  species,  the  thickened 
pedicels  or  oily  seeds  of  others,  are  edible. 

Queer  tendril-like  brushes  on  the  fruits  of  the  reduced 
aerial  genus  Mysodendron  of  South  America  serve  as 
flying  organs  and  later  twine  about  the  support. 

Buckleys  of  the  southeastern  United  States  is  some- 
times cultivated;  also  Pyrularia. 

62.  Olacacese  (from  the  genus  Olax,  signifying  a  fur- 
row, application  unknown).  Olax  Family.  Fig.  17. 
Trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  twining  or  climbing,  with 
alternate,  entire  leaves:  flowers  mostly  bisexual,  regu- 
lar; perianth  single,  the  divisions  (sepals?)  4-5,  rarely  6, 
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valvate;  stamens  4-10,  of  ton  adnato  to  the  perianth 
or  connate;  disk  present,  diverse;  carpels  3,  rarely  2-5; 
ovary  superior,  1-celled,  rarely  falsely  3-5-celled; 
ovule  1 ;  style  1 :  fruit  usually  a  drupe  inclosed  in  the 
accrescent  and  persistent  perianth:  seed  albuminous. 

Olacacew  has  25  genera  and  about  140  species  of 
tropical  distribution,  two  of  which  reach  southern 
Florida.  Olax  is  the  largest  genus.  The  Olacacea?  are 
related  to  the  Loranthaoae  and  Santalacea?. 


18.  AmsTouxrnncce:  1.  Anrum,  a.  Bower;  6,  floral  ilnvgrum. 
2.  A  riatolochia,  flower.  PonaoN»<it«:  3.  Fagopyrum.  a.  flower; 
6,  floral  diagram,  i.  Polygonum,  iiheathing  stipule.  5.  Rumex, 
fruiting  calyx.  C'HE*orotiiA<.tJt:  B.  Cbcnopodium,  a.  flower;  *, 
fruit.  A*ah»ntac*.«'.  7.  Amarantua,  a.  fruit:  6,  vertical  acctioo 
imii.  8.  Achyranthea,  flower. 

The  family  is  of  little  economic  importance.  Some 
Bpecies  are  valuable  for  their  hard  timber.  The  drupea 
of  Ximenia  are  eaten  in  Senegal.  Olax  zeylanica  has  a 
fet  id  wood,  used  locally  for  fevers. 

One  species,  Ximenia  americana  (hog  plum)  is 
native  in  Florida  and  the  tropica,  and  is  of  moderate 
value  for  the  fruit. 

Order  31.  Aristolochialeb 

63.  Aristolochiacec  (from  the  genus  Aristolochia, 
in  reference  to  its  supposed  medicinal  properties  in 
connection  with  child-birth).  Birthwort  or  Ditch- 
max'b  Pipe  Family.  Fig.  18.  Herbs  or  woody  planus, 
the  latter  mostly  twining:  leaves  alternate,  usually 
broad  and  entire:  flowers  bisexual,  epigynous,  regular 
or  irregular;  perianth  of  one  series,  the  parts  mostly  3, 
connate,  often  petaloid,  very  diverse,  sometimes  regu- 
lar with  the  parts  nearly  separate,  sometimes  with  a 
long  tube  which  is  swollen  below,  abruptly  curved 
above,  and  with  an  abruptly  spreading  entire  border; 
stamens  6-36,  separate  and  inserted  on  the  ovary,  or 
united  with  the  style;  ovary  inferior,  rarely  superior,  4- 
or  6-,  rarely  5-,  celled;  ovules  many;  style  1;  stigmas 
4  or  6:  fruit  a  capsule. 

Five  genera  and  about  210  species  are  known,  180 
species  of  which  belong  to  Aristolochia.  They  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  warm  parts  of  the  earth,  but  are  most 
numerous  in  South  America.  Seven  or  H  speeies  are 
native  in  northeastern  North  America.  The  family  is 
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not  definitely  related  to  anv  other,  but  is  placed  pro- 
visionally near  the  Polygonacea?,  not  however  because 
related  to  that  family,  but  because  equally  simple  in 
structure.  Three  scale-like  organs  between  the  perianth 
and  stamens  in  Asarum  are  probably  true  petals.  The 
flowers  of  most  Aristolochiactsc  are  lurid  in  color  and 
pollinated  by  flies.  Many  are  carrion-scented  and  afford 
an  additional  attraction  for  these  insects.  The  perianth 
in  Aristolochia  assumes  remarkable  shapes,  some  of 
which  have  led  to  the  name  "Dutchman's  pipe." 

The  rootstock  of  Astirum  cawuivn.tr  (Canada  snake- 
root  or  wild  ginger>  is  aromatically  peppery,  and  used 
to  flavor  wines,  the  breath,  and  the  like.  Aristolochia 
reticulata,  of  Arkansas,  and  Aristolochia  Serpentaria,  of 
the  eastern  United  States,  furnish  the  serpentaria  of 
medicine,  used  as  a  tonic  and  as  a  febrifuge.  The 
latter  plant  is  Virginia  snakeroot.  The  common  name 
arises  from  the  reputed  efficacy  of  these  plants  and 
other  species  of  the  family  as  remedies  for  snake-bites. 

The  genera  in  cultivation  in  America  are:  Aristolo- 
chia (Birth wort,  Virginia  Snakeroot,  Dutchman's  Pipe, 
Pelican  Flower,  Goose  Flower),  hardy  or  greenhouse 
twiners;  Asarum  (Wild  Ginger,  Canada  Snakeroot), 
low  hardy  border  herbs. 

Order  32.  Polyoonales 

64.  Polygonacese  (from  the  genus  Polygonum,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  meaning  many  knees  in  reference 
to  the  swollen  joints  of  some  species).  Buckwheat 
Family.  Fig.  18.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  sometimes 
twining:  stem  often  knotty:  leaves  alternate,  rarely 
opposite,  simple,  usually  with  a  sheathing  stipular 
growth  (oclirea)  at  the  base:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisex- 
ual, regular;  perianth  apparently  of  one  set,  though 
sometimes  in  2  whorls,  the  parts  usually  3,  5,  or  6,  dis- 
tinct or  connate  at  base,  the  inner  set  sometimes  much 
enlarged  and  modified  with  hooks,  spines,  wings,  or 
tubercles;  stamens  1-15,  usually  0,  8,  or  9,  usually  op- 
posite the  perianth  parts,  mostly  separate  and  hypogy- 
nous;  ovary  superior  or  nearly  so,  compressed  or  3- 
angled,  of  2-4-carpels,  but  1-celled  or  falsely  3-celled; 
ovule  solitary;  styles  and  stigmas  2-4:  fruit  a  flat,  an- 
gled, or  winged  "achene;  seeds  usually  not  inverted 
(orthotropous). 

Thirty  genera  and  about  700  species  occur,  mostly 
in  the  north  temperate  lone  of  both  continents.  The 
largest  genera  are  Polygonum,  150  species;  Coccoloba, 
125  species;  Rriogonum,  120  species;  and  liumex  with 
100  species.  The  family  is  not  closely  related  to  any 
other,  but  is  usually  placed  near  the  Chenopodiaces 
because  of  its  simple  floral  structure  ami  for  want  of  a 
better  place.  The  stipular  sheaths  or,  when  absent,  the 
involuerate  heads  (Eriogonum),  and  1-colled  fruit  with 
a  single  orthotropous  seed,  are  distinctive. 

The  foliage  of  the  Polygonacea?  contains  an  acid,  for 
which  reason  it  is  frequently  eaten  as  salads  or  pot-herbs. 
Among  plants  used  for  this  purpose  are  several  species 
of  Rumex,  petioles  of  Rheum  Rhaponticum,  and  Oxyria. 
The  seeds  of  buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  esculentum)  con- 
tain much  starch  and  are  made  into  flour.  In  medi- 
cine, rhubarb  {Rheum  officinale),  employed  as  a  purge 
and  tonic,  has  been  in  use  since  earliest  times,  and  its 
origin  is  lost  in  antiquity,  though  probably  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  China.  Yellow  dock  (Rumex  crispus)  is  a  tonic. 
Smart  weed  (Polygonum  Hytlropiper)  has  an  acrid  juice 
that  will  produce  a  blister.  A  blue  dye  is  obtained 
from  /'.  tinctorium  of  China.  The  roots  of  Calligonum 
Palladia  are  uswl  in  Siberia  to  stay  hunger;  and  the 
fruits  to  quench  thirst.  The  astringent  drug,  bistorta, 
is  from  P.  Histarla.  The  leaves  of  P.  orientale  are 
smoked  like  tobacco  in  China. 

Several  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America  for 
ornament  and  food.  Among  these  are:  Antigonon 
(Mountain  Rose,  San  Miguelito),  very  showy  climbers; 
Coccoloba  (Sea  Grape,  Shore  Grape,  Pigeon  Plum), 
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grecnhous*'  ami  the  South,  used  for  timber 
and  edible  fnut ;  Eriogonum,  garden  plants;  Fagopyrum 
(Buckwheat),  grain;  Muenlcnbeckia  (cultivated  aa 
Cocroloba  or  Tapeworm  Plant),  greenhouse;  Poly- 
gonum (Smartweed,  Jointwecd,  Knotweed,  Prince's 
Feat  her,  Kiss  -  me  -  over  -  the-garden  -  gate,  Lady's 
Thumb,  Mountain  Fleece.  Sccaline),  hardy  ornamental 
herbs;  Rheum  (Rhubarb,  Pie-plant,  Wine  Plant),  food, 
medicine,  and  ornament;  Rumex  (Dock,  Sorrel,  Sheep 
Som-I.  Canaigre,  Jtais  Colorada,  Herb  Patience,  Spin- 

1  plants,  food-plants 


5  I>,l^k1;Cur,y  Dock>' 


Order  33. 

65.  Chenopodiaceae  (from  the  genus  Ch 
which  moans  goost  foot,  from  the  shape  of  the 
Goosefoot  Family.  Fig.  18.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely 
*  trees,  often  very  fleshy  with  reduced  branching 


,  and  very  diverse  and  remarkable  in  form: 
leaves  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  often  fleshy  or  reduced 
to  scales:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular,  very 
small;  perianth  of  one  series,  the  parts  1-5,  separate 
or  united,  greenish,  imbricated,  persistent ;  stamens  as 
many  aa  the  perianth  parts,  or  fewer,  opposite  them, 
h.vpogynous  or  borne  on  the  perianth,  often  connate; 
hypogynous  disk  usually  present;  ovarv  superior, 
l-celled,  1-ovuled;  style  and  stigmas  1-4:  fruit  dry, 
rarely  fleshy,  usually  indehisoent,  inclosed  in  the  very 
diverse  perianth  which  is  often  hard,  or  fleshy,  or 
thorny,  or  hooked;  embryo  coiled. 

This   family  contains  73  genera  and  about  550 


species,  distributed  all  over  the  world,  but  principally 
confined  to  saline  or  alkaline  habitats.  A  few  have 
become  weeds  in  good  garden  soil.  The  family  is 
closely  related  to  the  Amarantacea?.  Phytolaccace*, 
Caryophyllacea;  and  Portulacacwe,  all  of  which  have 
an  annular  embryo.  The  fleshy  habit,  absence  of 
scarious  bracts,  l-celled,  1 -seeded  ovary,  and  coiled 
embryo  are  distinctive.  A  remarkable  family  of  lit- 
toral plants,  often  with  water-storing  tissue,  spines, 
queer  fruits,  and  tin-  like. 

The  most  important  economic  species  is  the  beet 
{Bettt  vulgaris),  the  enlarged  root  of  which  is  used  for 
food  and  for  sugar,  the  foliage  as  a  pot-herb.  Species 
of  Clienopodium,  Atriplex,  Spinacia  and  others  are 
e aten  as  greens.  Of  these  spinach  is  the  most  famous. 
The  young  shoots  of  Salicornia  (glasswort,  marsh  sam- 
phire) are  eaten  as  a  pot-herb  and  are  pickled.  These 
s  are  also  used  for  making  glass  and  soaps  be- 
•  of  the  soda  contained.  The  seeds  of  Chenopodium 
I  made  into  flour  in  Peru.  The  foliage  of  Chen- 
opodium Rotryt  and  Chenopodium  ambrosioides  is  fra- 
grant-scented. The  seeds  of  Chenopodium  anlhelminti- 
cum  (wormsced)  are  a  well-known  vermifuge.  Cheno- 
podium mexinanum  yields  saponin.  AlripUz  horlensi* 
(orach)  of  Europe  and  Asia,  yields  an  indigo  dye,  and 
the  leaves  are  edible.  Soda  is  obtained  by  burning 
many  species.  SaUota  Kaii  var.  tenuifolia  (Russian 
thistle)  is  a  bad  weed. 

Several  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  largely 
for  food,  but  some  for  ornament.  Among  these  are: 
Atriplex  (Orach,  Sea  Purslane),  food  and  ornament; 
Beta  (Beet,  Mangel-wurzel,  Mangel,  Chard,  Swiss 
Chard ,  Spinach  Beet ),  food  and  ornament ;  Chenopodium 
(Good  King  Henrv,  Mercury,  Markery,  Feather  Gera- 
nium, Jerusalem  Oak,  Woimseed,  Mexican  Tea),  orna- 
ment, food,  medicine;  Cycloloma  (Cyclone  Plant), 
ornament;  Kochia  (Mock  Cypress),  ornament ;  Spinacia 
(Spinach,  Spinage),  food. 

no.  Amarantacea?  (from  the  genus  Anutranlws,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  signifying  unfailing;  the  bracts 
are  scarious  and  unchanging).  Amaranth  Family.  Fig. 
18.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees:  leaves  opposite  or 
alternate,  rarely  fleshy:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual, 
small,  regular,  usually  surrounded  by  scarious  bracts; 
perianth  simple,  in  one  series  of  5,  rarely  1,  2,  3,  or  4, 


separate  or  united  parts;  ^.un.-n.-  ..,»(». pnua 
parts,  of  the  same  number  or  fewer,  rarely  more  nu- 
merous, hypogynous  or  perigynous.  separate  or  united, 
the  stamen-tube  often  with  fringed  appendages  at  the 
top;  hypogynous  disk  usually  present;  ovary  superior, 
free  or  slightly  united  with  the  perianth,  l-celled, 
"  to  many-seeded ;  st  y le  0,  or  1 ,  or  several ;  st  igmas  i 
is:  fruit  a  berry,  an  achene,  or  dehiscent  by  a 


ous:  fruit  a  berry,  an  achene,  or  dchir 
usually  surrounded  by  the  perianth;  em 
The  40  genera  and  about  450  species 
everywhere  except  in  the  arctics;  r 


van- 
lid; 


I  are  distributed 
.  most  abundant 

within  the  tropics.  The  family  is  very  closely  related 
to  the  Chenopod  incest  and  Phytolaccaceie,  also  to  the 
Caryophyllacea?  and  Portulacaocae.  The  single  peri- 
anth, scarious  persistent  bracts,  and  1-seeded  fruit 
are  distinctive. 

Many  species  of  Amarantus  are  eaten  as  greens. 
Gomphrena  arborescent  is  a  tonic.  Many  Amaran- 
tacea; are  weeds  in  cultivated  grounds.  Some  are  im- 
portant ornamental  plants.  The  garden  forms  of 
Celotia  crutata  are  remarkable    for  their  fasciated 


In  cultivation  in  America  are:  Amarantus  (Love- 
lies-bleeding, Prince's  Feather,  Joseph's  Coat),  gar- 
den annuals;  Bosea,  ornamental;  Celoeia  (Cocks- 
comb), garden  annuals;  Gomphrena  (Globe  Amaranth, 
Bachelor's  Button),  garden  annual;  Iresine  or  Achy- 
rant  hes,  bedding  plants;  Telanthrra  (Alternanthera), 
bedding  plants;  Trichinium  or  Ptilotus,  greenhouse. 

07.  Nyctaginaceas  (from  the  generic  name  Nyciago, 
a  synonym  of  Mirabilis,  meaning  night,  in  reference  to 
the  crepuscular  or  nocturnal  flowering  of  the  Four- 
O'clock).  Four-O'clock  Family.  Fig.  19.  Herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees:  leaves  usually  opposite,  entire:  flowers 
bisexual,  rarely  unisexual,  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
of  separate  or  united  bracts  which  incloses  1  or  several 
flowers;  corolla  absent;  perianth  parts  united,  very 
diverse  in  consistency,  form  and  color,  often  petaloid, 


19.  Ntctaoinace  r :  t.  Mirabili*.  a,  flower;  b,  floral  diagram. 
2.  Nern,  flower.  Phttolacc»cs.«:  3.  Phytolacca,  a,  flower:  6. 
floral  diagram;  c.  vertical  aectioa  of  aeed.  Aiioacc.k:  4.  Mollugo, 
a.  flower:  6,  vertical  section  of  need.  5.  Aiaoon,  floral  diagram.  6. 

7.  - 
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valvate  or  plicate,  persistent  after  flowering,  and  often 
woody  or  leathery,  enveloping  the  fruit;  stamens  1-30, 
united  at  the  banc,  unequal,  hypogynous;  ovary  of  1 
carpel,  l-cclled,  1-ovuled;  style  1;  stigma  1:  fruit  an 
aehene. 

The  family  has  18  genera  and  about  150  species, 
principally  natives  of  America  from  Colorado  to  Chile. 
A  few  are  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
largest  genus  ia  Pisonia  with  40  specie*;  Neea  hat*  30 
species.  The  family  ia  related  to  the  Phytolaccaces. 
The  floral  bracts,  absence  of  corolla,  penuatcnt  peri- 
anth enveloping  the  very'  thin-walled  fruit,  and  the 
1 -seeded,  1-celled  ovary,  are  distinctive 

The  roota  of  Bccrhavia  and  of  Miralnlix  Jalapa  are 
purgative,  and  arc  sold  as  a  substitute  for  jalap.  The 
foliage  of  several  species  of  Bccrhavia  is  usimI  as  vege- 
tables. The  natives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  catch 
birds  with  the  very  sticky  fruit  a  of  the  native  species. 
The  leaves  of  Neea  theifera  are  used  as  tea  in  Brazil, 
also  aa  a  black  dye. 

In  America  3  genera  arc  in  common  cultivation: 
Abronia,  garden  annuals;  Bougainvilhea,  greenhouse 
shrubs;  Mirabilis  (Four-o'clock,  Marvel  of  Peru). 

68.  Phytolaccaceae  (from  the  genus  Phytolacca,  de- 
rived from  the  Creek  meaning  plant  and  lac,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  red  juice  of  the  fruit).  Pokewkkd  Family. 
Fig.  19.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees:  leaves  mostly  alter- 
nate, simple:  flowers  bisexual,  rarely  unisexual,  regu- 
lar; perianth  of  one  series,  divisions  4—5,  separate,  per- 
sistent, not  modified  in  fruit;  stamens  of  the  same 
number  as  the  parts  of  the  perianth  and  alternate  with 
them,  or  more  numerous,  often  connate  at  base,  hypog- 
ynous; disk  obscure  or  annular;  ovary  usually  supe- 
rior, rarely  inferior;  carpels  I  to  many,  free,  or  united 
into  a  several-celled  ovary;  ovules  1  tor  each  carpel; 
styles  as  many  aa  the  carpels:  fruit  a  berry,  utricle, 
nut.  or  samara;  embryo  curved. 

'1  he  pokewced  family  contains  22  genera  and  about 
100  species,  mostly  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America 
and  South  Africa.  One  species  reaches  the  eastern 
United  Statea.  All  the  genera  are  atnall.  The  family  ia 
related  to  the  Aisoacca:;  also  to  the  Caryophyllacee, 
Chcnopodiacca?,  NyctaginacMe,  and  other  families 
with  curved  embryos.  The  several  1 -seeded  carpels 
and  non-accrescent  perianth  are  usually  distinctive. 

The  red  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Phytolacca  decandra  was 
used  by  the  American  Indians  for  staining  baskets,  and 
the  like.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  medicinal  (emetic, 
cathartic),  and  the  young  shoots  are  eaten. 

A  few  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America.  Among 
these  are  Phytolacca  (Pokebcrry,  Pokewecd,  Scoke, 
Garget,  Pigeonberry.  Inkberrv),  native,  hardy,  rarely 
cultivated  as  a  pot-herb;  and  Rivina  (Rough  Plant), 
ornamental  garden  and  greenhouse  plants. 

69.  Aizoacess  (from  the  genus  Aizoott  derived  from 
the  Greek  meaning  always  alive,  in  reference  to  the 
persistence  of  life  in  desert  habitats).  Carpet-weed 
or  Ice-Plant  Family.  Fig.  19.  Erect  or  prostrate, 
often  fleshy  herbs  or  sub-ahruba,  either  the  stem  or  the 
leaves,  or  both,  curiously  modified  to  reduce  surface 
awl  store  water;  rarely  ordinary  herbaceous  plants: 
leaves  opposite,  alternate  or  whorlcd,  simple  and  mostly 
entire:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  hypogynoua  or  epigy- 
noua;  |>erianth  of  one  act  of  4-5  separate  or  united 
parts;  stamens  5,  alternating  with  the  perianth  parts, 
or  by  the  splitting  up  of  each  becoming  very  numer- 
ous,"in  which  case  many  of  the  outer  are  changed  into 
long,  showy,  petaloid  staminodia,  the  whole  then  some- 
what resembling  the  head  of  an  aster;  ovary  2-20-cellcd, 
euitcrior  or  inferior;  placenta:  axial,  basal,  or  parietal; 
ovules  mostly  numerous;  stigmas  2-20:  fruit  capsular 
or  nut-like;  embryo  curved  or  annular. 

Eighteen  genera  and  about  500  species  are  known, 
of  which  300  belong  to  the  genus  Mesembryanthemum; 
mostly  inhabitants  of  the  desert  or,  at  least,  dry  |>or- 
tions  of  tropical  and  south-tropical  regions.  The  largo 
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genus,  Mesembryanthemum.  is  almost  exclusively  South 
African,  but  reaches  the  Mediterranean.  One  species 
of  Aixoacea:  (Seauvium)  is  native  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  The  family  is  related  through  some  genera 
to  the  Phytolacca  cos;;  through  others  to  the  Caryophyl- 
laeesc  and  Portulacaccae.  The  annular  embryo  places 
the  Aizoacese  in  this  group.  The  apetalous,  often 
falsely  polypctaloua,  flowers,  with  several-celled  ovary, 
and  curved  embryo,  are  characteristic. 

The  fruite  of  Mesembryanthemum  edule  (Hottentot 
fig)  are  edible.  The  leaves  of  Mesembryanthemum  are 
used  as  a  vegetable  on  the  borders  of  the  African 
desert.  Tctragonia  exwaruw  (New  Zealand  spinach}  is 
cultivated  as  a  pot-herb.  Mesembryanlhemum  crys- 
tallinum  (ice-plant)  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  with 
leaves  covered  with  peculiar  vesicular  hairs  filled  with 
a  viscid  liquid,  which  sparkles  in  the  sunlight  like  frost, 
is  cultivated  aa  a  curiosity.  Other  species  are  cultivated 
for  their  strange  apt>earanee. 

Many  species  of  Mesembryanthemum  (Fig.  Mari- 
gold, and  Ice-plant)  arc  more  or  leas  cultivated  in 
America;  also  one  species  of  Tetragonia  (New  Zealand 
Spinach,  New  Zealand  Ice-plant). 

70.  Portulacacea  (from  the  genua  Portulaca,  an  old 
Latin  name  of  unknown  origin).  Purslane  Family. 
Fig.  19.  Herbaceous  or  suflruticoac:  leaves  often  fleshy, 
sometimes  connate:  flowers  bisexual,  usually  regular; 
sepals  2;  petals  1-5,  rarely  more,  sometimes  connate 
at  the  base,  fugaceous;  stamens  in  1  or  2  whorls,  hy- 
pogynous (except  in  Portulaca),  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals  and  opposite  them,  or  double  the  number  and 
alternating  with  them,  or  fewer,  or.  by  multiplication, 
very  many;  ovary  1 -celled,  with  a  free-central  or  basal 
placenta;  ovules  2  to  many;  style  2-3-parted:  fruit  a 
capsule,  opening  by  a  valve  or  lid,  rarely  indehiscent; 
embryo  curved  or  annular. 

Most  of  the  17  genera  and  about  150  species  are 
inhabitants  of  the  wanner,  dry'  or  arid  regions,  for 
which  their  fleshy  structure  and  frequently  prostrate 
or  cawpitose  habit  are  an  adaptation.  They  are  most 
abundant  in  South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  also  common  in  western  North  America.  The 
Portulacacete  are  most  closely  related  to  the  Caryo- 
phyllacea}  and  Aizoacete.  The  2  sepals,  1-celled  ovary 
with  central  placenta,  several  styles,  and  curved  or 
coiled  embryo  are  distinctive.  In  the  common  pur- 
slane and  a  few  other  species,  the  capsule  opens  by  a 
terminal  lid.  which,  separating  along  a  transverse  line, 
falls  off  ana  thus  allows  the  seeds  to  escape.  In  Por- 
tulaca the  ovary  is  partly  inferior. 

Most  of  the  Port  ulacacetc  arc  mucilaginous;  some  are 
slightly  bitter  and  have  l>cen  used  aa  a  mild  tonic.  The 
herbage  of  Portulaca  oleracea  is  eaten  as  a  salad  or  as 
greens,  and  ia  also  said  to  be  sedative  and  an  antidote 
for  scurvy.  Several  apecies  of  Calandrinia,  Talinum 
and  Claytonia,  are  used  aa  pot-herbs.  The  roots  of 
ClaytoniiL  tuberoaa  of  Siberia  are  edible,  as  are  also  the 
roots  of  the  western  Lewisia. 

About  one-third  of  the  genera  are  in  cultivation  in 
America.  Portulaca  grandiflora  (Rose  Moss)  is  orna- 
mental; P.  oleracea  (Purslane  or  Pusley)  is  a  pot-herb; 
the  Montias  are  also  pot-herbs.  Lewisia,  Talinum, 
Spraguea  and  Claytonia  are  mostly  ornamental. 

71.  Basellacee  (from  the  genus  Batella,  the  Malabar 
name  of  the  plant).  Basella  Family.  Fig.  20.  Climb- 
ing, perennial  herbs,  rarely  slightly  woody:  leaves  alter- 
nate, broad,  often  fleshy:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  2 
bracteolate;  sepals  2;  petals  5,  separate  or  connate, 
imbricated,  persistent;  stamens  5,  opposite  the  petals 
and  attached  to  their  base;  ovary  superior,  1 -celled; 
ovule  1,  basal,  curved;  style  ana  stigma  1-3:  fruit 
indehiscent,  inclosed  in  the  corolla;  embryo  spiral. 

There  are  5  genera  and  al>out  15  sj>ecies,  all  except 
one  siM-cies  being  confined  to  tropical  America,  mostly 
in  the  Andes.  Bousaingaultia,  the  largest  genus,  con- 
tains 10  species.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Cheno- 
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with  which  it  has  been  united;  also  to  the 
Polygonaeetc  and  Portulacace«.  The  twining  stem, 
and  the  two  sets  of  floral  envelopes,  together  with  the 
1-celled  ovary  and  single  seed,  are  distinctive. 

Bntella  alba  (red  and  white  spinach)  is  eaten  as  a 
pot-herb.  The  starchy  root  of  UUucua  tuberoswt  is 
eaten  in  Peru.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato, 
which  it  resembles. 

The  genera  apparently  in  cultivation  in  America  are: 
Anredera;  Basella  (Malabar  Nightshade),  grown  as 
ornamental  greenhouse  plants,  or  eaten  as  spinach;  and 
Boussingaultia  (Madeira  Vine.  Mignonette  Vine),  orna- 
mental garden  or  greenhouse  plants. 

72.  Caryophyllacecs  (from  the  genus  CaryophyUug,  an 
old  botanical  name  for  the  clove  pink  [Dianthus],  the 
application  of  the  name  obscure).  Pink  Family.  Fig. 
21).  Herbs,  rarely  suffruticosc,  with  opposite  entire 
leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  rarely  unisexual,  regular;  se- 
pals 5,  separate  or  united;  petals  5,  rarely  wanting; 
i  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  rarely  fewer,  hy- 
or  perigynous;  carpels  3-5;  ovary  superior, 
with  a  free-central  or  basal  placenta;  ovules  1 
to  many;  styles  3-5:  fruit  a  capsule, 
opening  by  valves  or  indehiscent; 
embryo  strongly  curved  or  coiled. 

The  pink  family  consists  of  70  genera  and  from 
1,200-1.500  species,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the 


yt itn  *  ii  \  i*  i    "»ui'o  a 

le,  rarely  a  berry, 
seed  albuminous; 


20.  Btmiucui:  1.  Bouaaingaultia,  flower  rmiyx  rrmovod. 
CtiTonmiJiru:  2.  Silen*.  flower.  3.  Agro«lcmma  (LychnU). 
wrrd.  »  Armaria,  flower.  5.  Sagina,  flower.  6.  Spergula,  floral 
diagram.  7.  Paronychia,  flower. 

arctic  tone.  Many  have  become  weeds  in  cultivated 
ground  and  are  now  very  widely  dispersed.  The 
Caryophyllacea;  are  related  to  the  Chenopodiacese, 
Amarantacea?,  Phytolaccacea;,  Portulacacea;,  Nyctagi- 
naccse  and  Aicoacese,  all  of  which  have  a  coiled,  curved 
or  annular  embryo.  Of  these,  the  Phytolaccacea;  proba- 
bly represent  more  nearly  the  ancestral  type.  By  most 
recent  authors  (see  Pax)  the  Illeoebraceae  (Paronychia, 
Anychia,  Scleranthus  and  Herniaria)  are  included  in 
the  Caryophyllaeese.  The  curved  embryo,  the  1-celled 
ovary  with  several  styles  and  central  placenta,  the  10 
stamens,  the  5  separate  petals  and  the  opposite  entire 
leaves  are  together  distinctive. 

The  family  is  very  naturally  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct tribes:  Tribe  I.  Silcnmdejr. — Sepals  united  form- 
ing a  tubular  calyx;  stamens  hypogynous.  This  in- 
cludes Silene,  Lychnis,  Dianlhus,  Tunica,  Saponaria 
and  Gvpaophila. 

Tribe  II.  AUinoide*. — Sepals  separate;  stamens 
mostly  perigynous.  Includes  Spergula,  Ccrastium, 
Stellaria,  Arenaria,  Sagina,  Paronychia,  Anychia, 
Herniaria  and  Scleranthus. 

In  the  Silenoideo;,  the  long-clawed  petals  often  have 
a  scale  at  the  top,  the  five  together  forming  a  tiny 
crown.  Some  gpecies  of  Silene  and  Lychnis  flower  only 
at  night  or  in  cloudy  weather,  and  are  pollinated  by 


night-flying  moths.  The  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  1 
in  Dianthus  are  distinctive.  The  petals  of 
are  curiously  2-parted,  simulating  10  petals. 

The  CaryophyllaceiB  are  of  little  ecouomic  impor- 
tance. Some  were  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  have 
fallen  into  disrepute.  The  roots  of  Saponaria  officinalis 
contain  a  saponaceous  substance,  saponin,  and  have 
been  used  tor  washing,  whence  the  common  name 
"soapwort."  Saponin  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  and, 
if  applied  strong,  is  said  to  kill  either  muscular  or  ner- 
vous tissue.  Spergula  artvnsu  has  been  used  as  a 
fodder  plant.  Many  members  of  the  family  are  well- 
known  ornamental  plants,  of  which  the  most  famous 
is  Dianlhus  Caryophyllus,  the  carnation  pink. 

Perhaps  20  genera  (including  IUeccbraccfe)  are 
grown,  mostly  for  ornament.  Among  these  are:  Are- 
naria (Sandwort);  Cerastium  (Mouse-ear  Chickweed); 
Dianthus  (Carnation,  Clove  Pink,  China  Pink,  Plumed 
Pink,  Sweet  William,  Picotee,  Grenadine):  Gypsophila 
(Baby's  Breath):  Lychnis  (Ragged  Robin,  Maltese 
Cross,  Dusty  Miller);  Paronychia  (Whitlow-wort); 
Sagina  (Pearl-wort);  Saponaria  (Bouncing  Bet,  Soap- 
wort,  Cow  Herb);  Silene  (Catchfly,  Campion,  Wild 
Pink);  Spergula  (Spurry) ;  Stellaria  (Chickweed,  Star- 
wort);  Tunica. 

Order  34.  Ran  ales 

73.  Nymphaeaceae  (from  the  genus  Nympkara,  a 
name  intended  for  the  white  water-lilies;  dedicated  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  water  nymphs).  Water-Li ly  Fam- 
ily. Fig.  21.  Aquatic  herbs:  leaves  alternate:  flowers 
usually  bisexual,  regular,  the  organs,  in  part  at  least, 
spirally  arranged;  sepals  mostly  4,  rarely  3,  5,  6,  or  12; 
petals  3-many,  usually  very  numerous,  hypogynous, 
or  more  or  less  epigynous,  often  a  distinct  transition 
to  the  stamens;  stamens  very  numerous  (rarely  6), 
inserted  with  the  petals;  carpels  rarely  3-4,  usually 
many,  rarely  distinct,  usually  cohering  in  a  whorl  or 
sunken  in  the  enlarged  receptacle;  stigmas  radially 
arranged  on  a  sessile  disk  (as  in  poppy)  or  single: 
fruit  indehiscent  or  irregularly  dehiscent,  usually 
fleshy;  seeds  several. 

Xymplueaces  has  8  genera  and  about  60  species, 
distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  more  especially 
in  tropical  South  America.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  other  families  with  spiral  structure  of  the 
flower,  as  the  Ranunculaccfl*,  Magnoliacese  and  Dille- 
niacete.  There  is  also  a  relation  to  Podophyllum  of 
the  Berberidaces,  and  to  the  Papaveracea'.  The  habit, 
spiral  arrangement  of  floral  parts,  when  present,  the 
numerous  stamens,  the  usually  coherent  carpels,  and 
the  typo  of  fruit,  are  characteristic. 

The  leaves  of  Nclumbo  arc  raised  on  long  petioles, 
those  of  Xymphxea  usually  float,  those  of  Brasenia  are 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  slime,  those  of  Victoria 
regia  are  5-8  feet  in  diameter  and  floating.  The  recep- 
tacle of  Nclumbo  in  fruit  is  like  an  inverted  top  with 
the  ripe  1 -seeded  carpels  loosely  rattling  in  small  cavi- 
ties on  the  flat  surface.  The  Nymphieacea*  in  stem- 
structure  and  character  of  the  embryo  shows  a  transi- 
tion to  the  monocotyledons. 

Because  of  their  unique  appearance  among  plants, 
some  gpecies  were  venerated  by  the  ancients.  The  lotus 
of  the  Egyptians,  represented  on  their  monuments 
and  statues  of  their  gods  5,000  years  ago,  was 
Nymphsea  cserulea  or  V.  Lotus,  though  Nclumbo 
nucifern  has  long  passed  under  that  name.  (.See  arti- 
cle on  Nymplura. 1  The  rootstocks  of  the  Nympha*a- 
cese  contain  abundant  starch,  mucilage  and  sugar, 
which  render  them  nutritive.  The  seeds  are  edible 
and  the  negroes  of  the  Nile  used  them  as  millet.  The 
Egyptians  still  eat  the  seeds  and  rootstocks.  The 
seeds  and  rootstocks  of  Eurynle  frrox  are  cultivated 
and  eaten  in  China. 

In  the  American  trade  a  few  genera  appear.  Caliomba 
(Fish-Grass),  with  dissected  submerged  leaves  and 
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white  flowers,  is  grown  in  aquaria;  Brascnia  (Water 
Shield)  is  grown  in  aquatic  gardens,  as  are  also  various 
species  of  N'uphar  (Yellow  Water-Lilv,  Spatterdock, 
Low  Lily);  Xympluea  (White  Pond-Lily);  Xelumbo 
(Indian  Lotus,  so-called  Egyptian  Lotus,  and  Water 
Chinquapin);  Victoria  reaia;  and  the  similar  Euryale 
ferox.  The  white  water-lilies  have  latterly  been  called 
Castalia,  but  the  name  XymphKa  as  applied  to  them 
has  good  historical  standing  and  is  retained  in  this 
work;  N'uphar  is  still  held  for  the  yellow  pond-lilies. 

74.  Trochodendraceae  (from  the  genus  Trochoden- 
dron,  from  the  Greek  wheel,  plus  tree).  Trochoden- 
dron  Family.  Trees  or  shrubs:  leaves  alternate  or 
opposite,  with  oil-glands:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual, 


regular,  hypogynous  or  perigynous;  sepals  and  petals 
wanting;  stamens  numerous,  spirally  arranged;  car- 
pels separate,  sometimes  half  immersed  in  the  recc|>- 
tacle,  2  to  many  in  one  whorl;  ovules  1  to  many:  fruit  a 
follicle,  or  indchiscent. 

Only  3  genera  and  0  species  are  known,  all  of  Eastc  n 
Asia.  The  family  is  closely  related  to  the  Magnoii- 
aeeas  in  which  it  has  been  included  bv  many  authors. 
It  has  the  same  spiral  structure  of  the  flower,  and  sepa- 
rate carpels,  but  the  perianth  is  wanting. 

Trochodendron  is  one  of  the  very  few  angiosperms 
in  which  the  secondary-  wood  is  made  up  entirely  of 
tracheids  with  bordered  pits,  without  true  vessels,  as 
in  the  Conifers?. 

The  family  is  of  little  economic  value.  The  wood  of 
some  species  is  used  locally.  In  America,  Cercidiphyllum 
jnponicum  and  Euptelea  polyandra  are  in  cultivation 
as  hardy,  ornamental  woody  plants. 

75.  Ranunculacete  (from  the  genus  Ranunculus, 
from  the  Latin  signifying  a  little  frog,  because  many  of 
these  plants  are  aquatic  or  marsh  plants).  BtrrrERcrp 
Family.  Fig.  21.  Herbs  or  shrubs  of  diverse  habit:  flow- 
ers bisexual  rarely  unisexual,  spirally  constructed  except 
often  the  perianth,  regular  or  irregular;  sepals  3  to 
many,  usually  5,  separate,  often  petaloid;  petals  3  to 


many,  or  0,  often  in  the  form  of  honeyglands;  stamens 
usually  very  numerous,  hypogynous;  carpels  1  to  many, 
usually  separate:  fruit  an  achene  or  follicle,  rarely  a 
capsule  or  a  berry;  seeds  with  endosperm. 

The  27  genera  and  about  680  species  arc  distributed 
mainly  in  the  north  temperate  and  subarctic  regions. 
Clematis,  Anemone  and  Delphinium  cross  the  equator 
southward.  The  largest  genus  is  Ranunculus.  The 
family  is  related  to  the  Magnoliacee,  Annonaccp,  Dil- 
lcniaccjc,  N  \  mplweacea ,  and  other  families  with 
acyclic  flowers  and  numerous  carpels.  The  spiral 
floral  structure,  the  numerous  hypogynous  stamens, 
and  the  usually  separate  carpels  are  the  most  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.  The  Ranunculaeea?  is  proba- 
bly a  very  old  fainilv,  and  by  some  authors  is  thought 
to  represent  more  closely  than  others  the  stock  from 
which  the  dicotyledons  have  sprung. 

The  floral  structure  is  very  interesting  and  very 
variable.  The  petals,  when  not  wanting,  are  rarely 
normal.  In  one  scries  a  transition  is  shown  from  the 
staminode-like  nectary  of  Coptis  to  the  petal-like 
nectary  of  Ranunculus;  in  another  aeries  the  nectar- 
bearing  petals  are  spurred  or  variously  irregular,  as  in 
Aeonitum,  Delphinium  and  Aquilegia.  In  the  last 
two  genera,  the  flowers  also  have  become  extremely 
irregular.  The  fruits  show  an  equally  great  diversity. 
From  the  primitive  follicular  type,  they  have  become 
modified  into  achenes  with  a  suspended  or  erect  ovule, 
into  a  berry,  or,  in  Xigella,  even  into  a  several-celled 
capsule  bv  the  fusion  of  the  carpels.  The  wind-pol- 
linated Thalictrum  shows  great  reduction  and  modi- 
fication on  that  account.  The  stalked  carpels  of  Coptis 
.simulate  an  umbel  of  separate  fruits.  Finally  the  foliage 
of  several  species  of  Ranunculus  has  become  very  much 
dissected  on  account  of  the  aquatic  habit,  and  the 
plants,  therefore,  simulate  a  Myriophvllum. 

The  Ranunculacete  is  divided  by  Prantl  into  three 
tribes  as  follows: 

Tribe  I.  Fruit  follicular,  carpels  fleshy,  outer  seed- 
coat  long,  e.g.  Po-ouia  and  Hydrastis. 

Tribe  II.  F  ruit  usually  follicular,  carpels  rarely  fleshy, 
outer  seed-coat  not  longer  than  the  inner,  e.g.,  Caltha, 
Hellcborus,  Coptis,  Actiea,  Aquilegia,  Delphinium,  etc. 

Tribe  III.  i ruit  an  achene,  e.g.,  Anemone,  Clematis, 
Ranunculus,  Thalictrum,  etc. 

The  family  contains  many  plants  useful  to  mankind. 
Many  are  cultivated  for  their  ornamental  flowers. 
The  seeds,  leaves  and  roots  contain  a  bitter  acid 
principle  which  is  very  irritating  and  in  many  cases 
poisonous.  Because  of  this,  many  species  of  Anemone, 
Clematis,  and  so  on,  have  been  used  to  produce  blisters, 
and  beggars  are  said  to  have  made  use  of  C.  X'iUtlba  to 
produce  artificial  sores  and  thus  excite  pity.  The 
roots  of  Coptis  (gold-thread)  are  bright  yellow,  and 
have  been  used  both  as  bitters  and  for  the  dve-stufls 
contained.  Hydrastis  (golden  seal)  is  a  well-known 
tonic  and  stomach  corrective.  Aconite  is  a  powerful 
narcotic  drug  much  used  to  allay  fever.  Slow  cooking 
usually  dissipate  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  Ran- 
unetilaecir,  thus  enabling  the  vegetative  portion  in 
many  cases  to  be  eaten  as  greens.  Ranunculus  Thora 
and  R.  tceleratus  were  named  by  the  Romans  "sar- 
donia"  because  they  are  said  to  excite  convulsive 
sardonic  laughter. 

Two  dozen  or  more  genera  are  in  cultivation  in 
America,  almost  entirely  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Among  these  are:  Aeonitum  (Aconite,  Monkshood, 
Wolfsbane);  Acta>a  (Baneberry,  Red  and  White  Co- 
hosh); Adonis  (Pheasant's  Eye,  Adonis);  Anemone 
(Anemone,  Windflower,  Patens,  Pasque  Flower);  Aqui- 
legia (Columbine);  Caltha  (Marsh  Marigold,  American 
Cowslip);  Clematis  (Virgin's  Bower);  Coptis  (Gold- 
thread); Delphinium  (Larkspur);  Erarithis  (Winter  Aco- 
nite); Helleborus  (Christmas  Rose);  Hydrastis  (Golden 
Seal,  Orange  Root);  Xigella  (Love-tn-a-Mist.  Devil-in- 
a-Bush,   Fennel   Flower);   Paxmia   (Peony,  Piney); 
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Ranunculus  (Buttercup,  Crowfoot);  Thaliclrum  (Mea- 
dow Rue);  Trautvetteria  (False  Bugbane);  TrolliiiB 
(Cilobc  Flower);  Xanthorrhiza  (Shrub  Yellow  Root). 

A  considerable  industry  has  recently  sprung  into 
existence  in  which  Hydrastis  is  grown  for  the  medici- 
nal value  of  the  roots. 

76  Lardizabalacefe  (from  the  genus  Lnnlizalxdn, 
named  in  honor  of  a  Spanish  naturalist,  Lardizabala  y 
Tribe).  Lardizabala  Family.  Mostly  twining  plants 
with  palmately  compound  leaves:  flowers  polygamous  or 
unisexual,  rudiments  of  the  other  sex  organs  present, 
regular,  hypogynouB;  sepals  6;  petaloid,  in  two  whorls, 
petals  none;  stamens  6,  hypogvnous;  usually  with 
nectaries  between  stamens  and  petals;  carols  3, 
rarely  6-9  or  numerous,  separate;  ovules  many  rarely 
one,  parietal;  fruiting  carpels  baccate,  indehiscent  or 
dehiscent. 

This  family  has  8  genera  and  18  species,  inhabitants 
of  the  Himalayas,  China,  Japan,  and  Chile.  The  family 
is  related  to  the  Berbendacea\  with  which  it  was  for- 
merly united,  and  to  the  Menispermacew,  from  both  of 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  several-seeded  fruit 
and  by  other  characters. 

The  fruits  of  most  species  are  edible.  The  stems  of 
Boquila  and  Lardizabala  are  used  as  cordage. 

Lardizabala,  Stauntonia,  Akebia  and  Sargcntodoxa 
are  in  the  American  trade. 

77.  Berberidacec  (from  the  genus  Berberis,  derived 
from  BerbervB  which  is  the  Arabic  name  of  the  fruit). 
Barberry  Family.  Fig.  22.  Herlw  or  shrubs  with 
large,  compouml  leaves,  or  small  and  simple,  or  spine- 
like leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  hypogvnous;  sepals 
3-9  in  1-3  series;  petals  4-9  or  more,  in  several  whorls, 
often  changed  to  nectaries;  stamens  as  many  as  the 
petals  and  opposite  them,  rarelv  twice  as  many ;  anthers 
peculiar,  opening  by  valves  which  roll  upward;  ovary 
1 -celled  with  several  ovules;  style  almost  0;  stigma 
mostly  peltate:  fruit  a  berry  or  capsule. 

The  family  Berberidaeea*  has  8  genera  and  about 
200  species,  distributed  through  north  temperate 
Euroj>e,  Asia  and  America.  Berberis  extends  along  the 
Andes  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Fossil  species  in  the 
Tertiary  are  known.  The  family  is  related  to  the 
Kanunculacete,  Papaveracca'  and  Fumariarcie.  There 
is  also  an  evident  relation  to  the  Magnoliaces?  and 
Annonaces?.  The  cyclic  flowers,  definite  stamens 
opposite  the  petals,  the  solitary  carpel,"  and  usually 
the  dehiscence  of  the  anthers  are  distinctive.  In 
Podophyllum,  the  anthers  open  longitudinally  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  the  stamens  arc  twice  the  number 
of  the  petals.  The  stamens  of  Berberis  are  irritable, 
flying  toward  the  stigma  when  touched,  and  then 
scattering  the  pollen. 

The  fruit  of  the  common  barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris) 
contains  oxalic  acid  and  is  used  as  a  preserve;  the  yel- 
low inner  bark  and  stems  are  astringent  and  yield  the 
yellow  "berberine,"  which  is  also  a  purgative.  This 
vellow  color  formerly  induced  doctors  to  administer 
Berberis  for  jaundice.  The  fruits  of  the  mahonias  of 
California  are  also  eaten  as  a  preserve.  The  wood  of 
the  Indian  and  South  American  species  of  Berberis 
is  used  as  a  dye.  The  root  of  Podophyllum  (mandrake 
or  May  apple)  is  purgative  and  poisonous;  the  ripe 
fruit  of  this  plant  is  fleshy  and  edible.  Many  other 
species  have  been  used  for  medicine  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Berberis  vulgaris  is  the  famous  host-plant 
of  the  a-cidial  stage  of  the  wheat  rust. 

The  genera  that  arc  in  the  American  trade  are 
mostly  grown  as  unusual  herbaceous  plants  in  gardens 
and  are  not  widely  known.  Many  species  of  the 
shrubby  and  spiny  Berberis,  and  also  of  Mahonia, 
are  grown  for  ornamental  purposes.  Akebia,  a  well- 
known  woody  twiner  with  palmate  leaves  and  curious 
purple  flowers,  is  now  placed  in  the  Lardizibalacra. 

78.  Menispermace«B  (from  the  genus  Menisjxrmum, 
derived  from  the  Greek  meaning  moonsced).  Moon- 


8EED  Family.  Fig.22.  Woody  climbers:  leaves  alternate: 
flowers  dioecious,  regular;  sepals  usually  6,  in  2  series; 
petals  6,  in  2  series;  stamens  6,  hypogynous,  opposite 
the  petals,  sometimes  monadelphous;  carpels  usually 
3,  rarely  more,  separate,  1-ovuled,  much  curved  in 
fruit;  seed  half-inverted;  embryo  usually  curved:  fruit 
compound  of  sessile  or  stipitate  drupelets. 

There  arc  56  genera  and  150  species,  distributed 
mostly  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  portions  of  both 
hemispheres.  None  arc  found  in  Europe.  Three  species 
are  native  in  the  northeastern  United  States.  The 
Menispcrmacese  are  related  to  the  Berberidaccn!,  the 
Annonacese  and  the  Magnoliacca?.  The  numerical  plan 
of  3,  the  2  whorls  of  sepals  and  petals,  the  curved  seed, 
the  drupelets,  and  the  absence  of  oil-glands,  are  dis- 
tinctive. Cross-sections  of  the  twining  stems  often 
present  peculiar  patterns  due  to  the  unequal  growth 
of  the  cambium. 

Several  species  are  used  in  medicine.  Jateorhiza 
pal  mat  u»  of  tropical  Africa  has  a  turnip-shaped  root 
which  was  much  used  as  a  tonic.  The  roots  of  species 
of  Cissampelos  are  administered  in  Brazil  in  cases  of 
snake-bites.  The  bark  of  several  species  yields  a  yellow 
dye.  Anamirta  Cocculua  of  tropical  Asia  has  extremely 
poisonous  fruits  (fish-berries  or  cocculus)  used  to 
intoxicate  and  poison  fish  which  are  thus  obtained  in 
abundance,  but  are  sometimes  dangerous  to  eat.  The 
narcotic  principle,  picrotoxine,  is  almost  as  poisonous 
as  strychnine.  In  England,  beer  is  said  sometimes  to 


22.  n>'.ii»r.niDACs.«:  1.  Berberis,  flower.  Mlmki  ilkmm  r  »:: 
2.  Mcoiau-riuiiiii.  fruit.  Maunouaccjb.  Magnolia;  a,  tlowor; 
6.  floral  dia«r»ui;  r.  fruit.  Calycanthai-k«:  4.  Calycanthus;  a. 
flower;  b.  fruit. 

be  adulterated  with  the  fruit  (called  cocculus  indicus) 
of  this  plant. 

Few  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  mostly  in  the  southern  states,  and 
especially  Florida:  Cissampelos  (Velvet  Leaf  or  Pareira 
Brava),  tonic  and  diuretic,  in  Florida;  Menispermum 
'Moonsced  Vine,  from  the  curved  fruit),  hardy,  native; 
Cocculus  carolinus  of  the  southeastern  United  States, 
semi-hardy;  C.  triloba,  E.  Asia,  hardy. 

79.  Magnoliaceee  (from  the  genus  Magnolia,  which 
dedicated  to  P.  Magnol,  a  professor  of  Botany  at 
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Montpellier  in  the  17th  century.)  Maonoi.ia  Family. 
Fig.  22.  Woody  plants  with  alternate,  entire  or  lobed 
leaves,  and  usually  large  stipules,  eaeh  pair  of  which 
forms  a  hood  over  the  young  growth  alKive,  the  outer 
pair  of  stipules  serving  as  bud-scales,  anil  eaeh  pair  leav- 
ing a  scar  which  completely  encircles  the  stem:  flowers 
usually  bisexual,  regular,  liypogynous,  the  parts 
spirally  arranged  except  sometimes  the  sepals  and 
petals;  sepals  3;  petals  0  to  many,  separate;  stamens  very 
numerous;  carjiels  usually  many  and  usually  separate; 
ovary  1-cclled,  I-  to  several-seeded,  arranged  spirally  or 
in  a  whorl  i  Illinium)  at  the  top  of  the  receptacle:  fruit 
a  follicle,  or  samara,  or  indehiscent  anil  fleshy. 

Ten  genera  and  about  SO  si>ceies  are  distributed 
principally  in  the  subtropical  and  temperate  portions  of 
Asia  and  America,  but  are  absent  in  Africa,  Europe  and 
the  arctic  regions.  The  Magnoliaceic  are  most  closely 
related  to  the  Annoname  and  Calycanthacea*.  The 
peculiar  stipules,  the  spiral  structure  of  the  hypogyn- 
ous  flower,  ami  the  separate  carpels  are  distinctive. 
In  Magnolia,  the  outer  seed-coat  is  fleshy  and  red; 
when  ripe  the  seeds  fall  out  bui  remain  suspended  by 
the  uncoiled  spiral  vessels  of  the  raphe  and  funiculus. 

The  wood  is  generally  valuable  for  timber,  while  all 
parts,  such  as  leaves  and  bark,  contain  a  bitter  resin, 
which  in  some  species  is  fragrantly  aromatic.  Michelia 
is  cultivated  in  tropical  Asia  for  its  sweet 
which  are  carried  alxmt  as  a  perfumery.  Ita 
aromatic  and  acrid  bark  and  buds  an-  used  in  rheuma- 
The  bark  of  Talauma  thgaus  is  used  in  Java  as  a 
The  seeds  of  Mngttolia  YuUin  have  been 
used  from  prehistoric  times  in  China  as  a  febrifuge.  It 
is  said  that  the  aromatic  bark  of  the  tulip  tree  is  a 
substitute  for  cascarilla  and  quinine.  Drimys  Wintrri 
has  long  been  used  as  a  stimulant  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and,  by  importation,  in  Europe.  The  fruit 
of  Illtcium  ivrum,  a  Chinese  shrub,  is  very  pleasantly 
aromatic,  resembling  anise,  from  which,  and  its  remark- 
able star-like  whorled  carpels,  it  is  called  "star  anise." 
It  is  much  used  as  a  condiment  in  oriental  countries. 
The  bark  of  Illirium  aninnlum  (I.  religioxu  m )  was 
formerly  humid  as  incen.se  in  the  temples  of  Japan. 
For  a  long  period  the  name  Illirium  anisalum  was 


thought  to  apply  to  the  star  anise,  but  this  1 
rectified  in  the  B.M.  7005.  Liriodrmlror,  Tulivi(rra 
furnishes  the  valuable  "whitewood"  or  'yellow  poplar" 
of  commerce.  The  wood  of  various  sjiocics  of  Mag- 
nolia is  used  in  i 


i  and  shrubs. 

are:  Illicium  (Star  Anise);  Liriodendron  (Tulip "Tit*); 
Magnolia  < Magnolia,  White  Bay,  Beam  Tree,  Cucumber 
Tree);  and  Sehi*andre,  a  procumbent  wartv  shrub. 

80.  Calycanthacec  (from  the  genus  Calycanthw, 
derived  from  the  Creek,  which  means  a  cup  and  /lower, 
referring  to  the  peculiar  receptacle).  Calycanthub 
Family.  Fig.  22.  Shrubs  with  opposite  leaves  and  aro- 
matic bark :  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  perigynous,  spirally 
const ructed;  parts  of  the  perianth  numerous,  petaloid, 
not  clearly  differentiated  into  calyx  and  corolla; 
stamens  10-30  (5  in  Meratia):  carpels  numerous,  sepa- 
rate, inserted  on  the  inner  face  of  the  hollow  receptacle, 
each  1-2-ovuled.  in  fruit  forming  1 -seeded  achenes, 
which  ore  completely  inclosed  bv  the  fleshy  recep- 
tacle: seeds,  cxalbuminous;  cotyledons  spirally  rolled. 

Calyeanthus,  with  4-6  species,  is  confined  to  the  south- 
ern Lnited  States  and  California;  Meratia  has  two 
species  in  China  and  Japan.  The  family  is  related  to 
the  Magnoliacea-  ami  the  Annonaceic  in  the  spiral 
structure  of  the  flowers,  but  differs  in  the  cxalbuminous 
seed,  the  perigynous  flowers  and  the  opposite  leaves. 
By  some  authors  the  family  has  been  placed  near  the 
Rosacea*  because  of  the  perigynous  flowers,  but  the 
spiral  arrangement  is  not  that  of  this  latter  family. 
The  aromatic  bark,  the  magnolia-like  flowers,  and  the 
peculiar  rose-like  fruits  are  distinctive. 


The  bark  of  Cnlyeanlhua  florid  u*  is  used  in 
as  a  tonic  under  the  name  Carolina  allspice. 

All  the  species  are  in  cultivation  in  the  northern 
United  States  as  ornamental  shrubs. 

81.  Annonaceae  (from  the  genus  Annona,  which  is 
from  Menona,  its  Banda  name).  Costard-Apple 
Family.  Fig.  23.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  and  en- 
tire alternate  leave*:  flowers  usually  bisexual,  regular, 
hypogynous;  sepals  .°{;  petal*  usually  6,  commonly 
valvate,  rarely  imbricated;  stamens  spirally  arranged*; 
numerous;  carpel*  usually  numerous  and  separate 
(united  in  Monodora),  1-  to  several-ovuled :  fruit  berry- 
like,  rarely  capsular,  often  constricted  between  the 
seeds. 

From  500-600  species  in  40  genera  are  found 
mostly  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica, the  majority  occurring  in  the  Old  World.  Only 


23.  A-vkonacz.c:  1.  Ammlnn;  a,  flower;  b,  floral  diagram.  2. 
Annona,  fruit.  Myhi«ticacz.«:  3.  Myrintica;  a,  male  flower.  6. 
female  flower;  f,  need  with  arilluit.  Mommiaik*:  4.  Moaimia;  a. 
male  flower:  6,  female  flower.  Lai-raci*:  6. 
flower;  ft,  floral  dumram.  6. 


the  genus  Asimina  is  extra-tropical  in  Atlantic  North 
America  and  in  Australia.  The  family  is  most  closely 
related  to  the  Magnoliaeea«;  but  also  to  the  Myristi- 
,  Menispermacea;,  Calvcanthaccae  and  Dilleni- 
The  plan  of  3  in  calyx  and  corolla,  the  nu- 


merous spiral  stamens,  the  usually  separate  carpel*,  the 
berry-like  fruit  and  ruminate  endosperm  are  dis- 
tinctive. There  is  great  structural  diversity  in  the 
family. 

The  Annonacco>  is  rich  in  useful  plants.  The  Malayans 
use  the  bark  of  several  species  for  rheumatic  pains, 
and  the  fruit  of  others  as  a  stomachic.  With  the 
flowers  of  I'varia  they  prepare  an  ointment  to  ward  off 
fevers.  European  women  in  India  formerly  used  the 
scented  flowers  of  this  plant  in  hair-oil.  Many  species 
of  Annona  and  Asimina  produce  edible  fruit",  as  for 
example,  the  sweet -sop  (Annona  squamosa),  the  sour- 
sop  (Annona  muricala),  the  custard-apple  (Annona 
rttirulata),  and  the  northern  papaw  (Asimma  triloba). 

A  few  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  mostly 
in  Florida  and  southern  California:  Annona,  cultivated 
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for  the  fruit;  Asimina,  ornamental,  in  the  North;  Arta- 
botrys,  climbing,  ornamental,  sweet-scented,  used  for 
perfume;  Duguetia,  cultivated  for  the  fruit  in  Florida. 

82.  Myrist icacese  {from  the  genus  Myristica,  mean- 
ing an  anointing  medium,  in  reference  to  the  fragrant 
fruit  i.  Xitmeu  Family.  Fig.  23.  Trees  or  shrubs: 
leaves  alternate, . coriaceous,  entire:  flowers  diu-cious, 
regular,  small:  perianth  of  one  series,  the  3  parts  con- 
nate, 3- lobed;  stamens  3—18,  monadelphous;  carpel  1, 
superior;  ovary  1-celled;  ovule  1;  stigma  sessile,  entire 
or  lobed:  fruit  a  fleshy  capsule;  seed  with  a  fleshy, 
laciniate  aril. 

The  family  contains  1  genus  and  about  SO  species, 
of  tropical  distribution,  principally  in  tropical  Asia. 
The  family  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Annonacea?. 
The  diarious  flowers  with  only  one  set  of  floral  envel- 
ope, and  that  consisting  of  3  parts,  the  monadelphous 
stamens,  the  1-celled,  1-ovulea  ovary  and  the  aril  are 
distinctive. 

All  parts  of  Myrist  ieacca*  contain  a  fragrant  oil, 
which,  however,  is  most  abundant  in  the  fruit.  The 
seeds  of  Myrist  ica  fragrant,  of  the  Moluccas,  furnish 
the  well-known  nutmeg,  used  as  a  condiment.  The 
aril  of  the  same  fruit  is  mace.  The  fruits  of  other 
species  are  also  sparingly  used  as  condiments. 

Myristiea  fragrant  is  cultivated  and  naturalized  in 
the  West  Indies. 

83.  Monimiacete  (from  the  genus  Monimia,  named 
for  the  wife  of  Mythridates).  Monimia  Family.  Fig. 23. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  aromatic  glands:  leaves  opposite 
or  whorled,  rarely  alternate:  flowers  usually  bisexual, 
regular,  perigynous,  the  more  or  less  cup-shaped 
receptacle  conspicuous,  variously  formed;  perianth 
of  1  or  2  whorls,  inconspicuous;  stamens  numerous, 
rarely  few,  scattered  over  the  inner  face  of  the  recep- 
tacle; anthers  often  opening  by  uplifting  valves;  carpels 
numerous,  all  separate,  also  scattered  over  the  recep- 
tacular  cup;  ovaries  1-ovuled;  style  and  stigma  1  for 
each  carpel:  fruit  an  achene  or  drupe,  borne  o;  the 
receptacle  and  sessile  or  pedicelled,  or  immersed  in  the 
fleshy  often  urn-shaped  receptacle  which  becomes  pi.  X 
of  an  aggregate  accessory  fruit  and  frequently  com- 
pletely incloses  the  achenes. 

Contained  in  this  family  are  31  genera  and  about 
150  species,  of  tropical  and  subtropical  distribution, 
principally  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  Australia: 
some,  however,  reach  South  America,  Africa,  and 
other  countries.  The  largest  genus  is  Siparuna,  con- 
taining 60  species.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Caly- 
canthacea-,  as  is  plainly  evident  in  the  fruit.  The  usu- 
ally enlarged  receptacle,  the  peculiar  fruit,  and  the 

1 -  seeded  carpels  are  distinctive. 

The  Monimiarea'  have  stimulating  properties.  Pcu- 
mus  leaves  are  used  to  promote  digestion,  like  tea 
and  coffee.  The  fruits  of  this  plant  are  edible,  as  are 
also  those  of  baurelin  tempervirenx.  The  wood  of 
A  tkrrotpcrtna  motchatum  is  much  sought  for  ship- 
building; the  bark  is  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Peumus  (Chilean  Boldo)  is  advertised  in  California: 
valuable  for  its  tiimW,  edible  fruits,  and  ornamental 
qualities. 

84.  Lauracee  (from  the  genus  Laurut,  the  old  Latin 
name).  Lai:hel  Family-.  Fig.  23.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  fetid  or  aromatic  bark:  leaves  alternate,  rarely 
otherwise,  simple,  punctate:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisex- 
ual, regular;  {tarts  of  the  perianth  similar,  usually  6,  in 
2  whorls;  stamens  in  3-4  whorls  of  3  each,  perigynous 
or  epigynous,  some  often  staminodial  and  glandular; 
anthers  opening  by  uplifting  valves;  ovary  superior  or 
very  rarely  inferior,  1-cclled,  1-ovuled;  style  1;  stigma 

2-  3-lobcd:  fruit  a  berry ;  drupe,  or  drv,  often  seated  on 
a  thickened  pedicel  or  inclosed  in  a  hollow  receptacle. 

The  39  genera  and  about  900  species  inhabit  mostly 
tropical  regions,  but  extend  into  the  temperate  re- 
gions. Six  species  are  found  in  the  northeastern  United 
States.  The  largest  genera  are  Ocotea  with  200  species, 


and  l.iUseu  with  100  species.  The  family  is  related  to 
the  Monimiacea-,  and  stands  between  that  family  and 
the  Thymelawwe.  The  undifferentiated  perianth,  nu- 
merous stamens  with  uplifting  valves,  and  1-celled, 
1 -seeded  ovary  are  distinctive. 

The  Lauraceie  are  useful  on  account  of  the  aromatic 
oil.  The  leaves  of  laurel  (lAiurux  nobilis)  are  used  for 
flavoring  and  for  packing  figs.  Cinnamon  is  from 
the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  zeyUinicum.  Cinnamomum 
Ca&xia  yields  cassia  cinnamon.  The  bark  of  the  root 
of  Sattafrat  mriifulium  is  the  sassafras  of  commerce. 
Camphor  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  Cinnamomum 
Camphora.  The  fruit  of  Pertea  gratummn  is  the  avo- 
cado of  South  America,  eaten  by  both  men  and 
animals.  Many  fragrant  woods  are  obtained  from 
this  family,  as,  for  example:  anise  wood  (Ocotea 
cymharum),  bebceru  wood,  greeiiheart  ( Xectandra 
Rodiari),  or  clove-cassia  pepper  wood  (lHcypellium 
caryophyllatum)  so  named  because  of  the  pungency  of 
the  dust,  Madeira  mahogany  (Prrtea  indica),  fetid  till 
(Ocotea  fa-tent),  sweetwood  "( Xectandra  exaUala),  and 
stink  wood  {Ocotea  bullata). 

Among  the  genera  in  cultivation  in  this  country 
are:  Benzoin  (Spice  Bush,  Benjamin  Bush,  Wild  All- 
spice, Fi  ver  Bush),  native,  ornamental;  Cinnamomum 
or  Camphora  (Camphor  Tree),  introduced  in  Florida 
and  California;  Cinnamomum  (Cinnamon,  Cassia 
Buds),  cultivated  under  glass;  Laurus  (Sweet  Bay  , 
ornamental,  conservatory ;  Persea  (Red  Bay,  Bull  Bay, 
Avocado),  greenhouse  and  South:  Sassafras,  native 
ornamental;  and  Umbcllularia  'California  Laurel), 
ornamental,  in  the  South  and  California. 

Order  35.  Khosadales 

85.  Papaveracea*  (from  the  genus  Papaver,  derivation 
obscure).  Poppy  Family.  Fig.  24.  Annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  yellow  (Chelidonium), 
white  (Papaver),  or  red  (Sanguinaria),  or  rarely  watery' 
(Kschscholtzia)  juice:  leaves  usually  alternate,  often 
crenatcly  toothed  or  lobed  or  divided:  flowers  bisexual, 
regular;  sepals  2,  rarely  3;  petals  4,  rarely  6  or  more, 
rarely  wanting;  stamens  numerous  in  many  whorls, 
hypogynous;  earjK'ts  I  to  many,  connate  into  a  1-cellcd 
ovary,  with  the  parietal  placenta1  as  many  as  the  stig- 
mas; ovules  1  to  many;  styles  as  many  as  the  carpels, 
usually  wanting;  stigmas  distinct,  or  in  a  radiate  disk, 
or  lobed:  fruit  capsular  or  siliquose;  seed  albuminous. 

The  23  genera  and  about  80  species  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  north  temperate  zone,  but  are  especially 
numerous  in  central  and  eastern  Asia,  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  western  North  America.  One  species 
of  poppy  is  found  in  the  south  temperate  region  in 
South  Africa  and  Australia.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Fumariacea?  (which  see),  with  which  it  is 
united  by  many  European  authors.  It  is  also  related 
to  Capparidacea;  and  Crucifera1.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  affinity  with  the  Berberidacea>.  The  milky 
juice,  numerical  plan  of  2  or  3  in  the  perianth,  numerous 
stamens,  and  1 -celled  ovary  with  parietal  placenta*  are 
characteristic. 

In  Papaver,  an  orbicular  disk  crowns  the  ovary  on 
the  top  of  which  radiate  the  numerous  stigmatic  lines. 
The  capsules  open  by  means  of  small  valves  between 
the  placenta*  and  underneath  the  disk.  The  capsule 
of  Chelidonium  is  like  a  mustard  fruit  (siliquei,  in 
being  long  and  slender  and  the  lateral  walls  springing 
upward  as  valves,  leaving  the  placenta?  exposed. 

Many  of  the  Papaveracea"  are  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental plants.  Some  poppies  are  bad  weeds  in  cul- 
tivated ground  in  Europe.  Papaver  somnifrrum,  a 
native  of  Asia,  furnishes  the  opium  of  commerce, 
which  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  capsules. 
Poppy  oil  is  derived  in  France  from  the  seeds  of 
Papaver  somniferum.  Sanguinaria  root  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  sedative. 
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A  score  of  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  all 
as  garden  plants.  Some  of  these  are:  Bocconia  (Plume 
Poppy  of  eastern  Asia);  Chelidonium  (Celandine), 
a  weed  from  Europe;  Dendromecon,  shrubby;  Esch- 
scholtsia  (California  Poppy);  Mecanopsis  (Welsh 
Poppy  of  western  Europe);  Papaver  (Poppy);  Platy- 
stemon.  (Cream  Cups);  Platystigma;  Sanguinaria 
(Bloodroot),  native;  Mylophorum  (Celandine  Poppy), 
native. 

86.  Fumariaceas  (from  the  genus  Fumaria,  which  is 
from  the  Latin  fumus,  smoke,  presumably  referring  to 
the  nitrous  odor  of  the  roots  when  pulled  from  the 
ground).  Fumitory  Family.  Fig.  24.  Herbaceous 
plants  with  alternate,  dissected  leaves:  flowers  bisex- 
uul,  regular  or  irregular,  hypogynous;  sepals  2;  (H'tals 
4,  free  or  connate,  in  2  unlike  pairs,  outer  pair  larger, 
either  one  or  both  petals  of  which  are  spurred  or  gib- 
bous, the  two  inner  crested  anil  united  over  the  an- 
thers and  stamens;  anthers  6,  borne  on  2  filaments; 
carpels  2,  united;  ovary  1 -celled,  1-  to  many-socded : 
fruit  a  silique,  vesicular  or  indchiscent,  or  transversely 
jointed;  seeds  albuminous. 

There  are  5  genera  and  130  species,  mostly  from  the 
north  temperate  regions.  The  family  is  closely  related 
to  the  Papavcrace*  with  which  it  is  often  united.  The 


24.  Papavekacew:  1.  Papaver;  o.  flower:  b  and  c,  fruit.  2. 
Chelidonium,  fruit.  KuMABiACE.it:  3.  Diocntra,  flower.  4.  Fumaria 
flower  1,  corolla  removed.  Cnix-ireajB:  5.  Mower;  a,  perianth  re- 
moved; 6,  floral  diagram.  0.  Fruit;  o,  Braaaira;  6.  I^rpidtum:  c, 
Lunaria;  d,  Raphanus.  7.  CnwOTCtion  seeds  of  Crucifera*.  >howing 
type*  of  embryo-  "■  accumbent;  b,  incumbent;  c,  conduplieatc 
Cappabjdacejs:  s.  Cleomo,  flower. 

bleeding-heart-like  flower,  the  plan  of  2,  the  6  anthers 
on  2  filaments,  the  1 -celled  ovary,  and  the  absence  of 
milky  juice  are  distinctive. 

Fumaria  officinalis  and  some  species  of  Corydalia 
have  been  used  as  medicine,  but  the  family  is  of  little 
economic  importance,  except  for  the  few  ornamental 
species. 

Following  are  the  genera  best  known  in  cultivation: 
Adlumia  (Allegheny  Vine,  Climbing  Fumitory),  a 
graceful  native  garden  climber;  Corydalis,  with  1- 
spurred  corolla;  Dicentra  (Bleeding  Heart,  Squirrel 
Corn,  Dutchman's  Breeches),  with  2-«purred  corolla; 
and  Fumaria  (Fumitory),  with  1 -spurred  corolla. 


87.  Crucifene  (from  the  I-atin  signifying  cross- 
bearers,  in  reference  to  the  cross-like  appearance  pro- 
duced by  the  four  petals).  Mustard  Family.  Fig.  24. 
Herbs,  rarely  shrubby:  leaves  usually  alternate,  simple 
often  varying  from  entire  to  palmate  or  pinnatifiu 
within  the  same  genus:  flowers  bisexual,  regular;  se- 
pals 4;  petals  4,  rarely  wanting;  stamens  6,  4  long  and 
2  shorter  (tetradynamous),  rarely  fewer,  very  rarely 
more,  hypogynous;  carpels  2,  united,  ovary  superior, 
2-,  rarely  1-,  celled  with  2  parietal  placenta1'  at  the 
edges  of  the  septum:  fruit  a  silique  (long i,  or  a  silicle 
(short),  rarely  indchiscent;  seeds  exalbuminous ;  the 
embryo  variously  curved  and  folded. 

In  the  family  are  208  genera  and  1,600  species,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  cold  and  temperate  parts 
of  both  hemispheres,  but  especially  abundant  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  a  few  are  tropical.  TheCrucif- 
erse  are  closely  related  to  the  Capparidacen?.  Papaver- 
ac«e,  and  Fumariace*.  The  4  sepals,  4  petals,  6  sta- 
mens (4  long  and  2  short),  and  the  peculiar  fruit  are 
distinctive. 

The  6  stamens  probably  represent  a  reduction  from 
2  set*  of  4  each.  In  I>epidium  and  other  genera,  there 
may  be  only  2  stamens.  The  septum  of  the  fruit  re- 
mains upon  the  plant  when  the  seeds  and  valvea  fall. 
The  silicles  are  often  flattened,  either  perpendicular  or 
parallel  to  the  partition  (in  different  general.  The 
embryos  in  the  seed  are  folded  so  that  the  hvpocotyl 
(radicle)  and  cotyledon*  lie  side  by  side.  Distinct  pat- 
terns arc  thus  produced  which  are  so  constant  as  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  classification  within  the  family. 
Three  principal  types  are  recognized:  cotyledons,  ac- 
cumbent, when  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons  are  applied 
to  the  hypocotyl;  incumbent,  when  the  back  of  one 
cotyledon  is  applied  to  the  hypocotyl;  and  conduplic- 
ate.  when  the  cotyledons  themselves  are  also  folded 
and  enwrap  the  hypocotyl.  In  Leaven  wort  hia,  alone, 
the  embryo  is  straight. 

The  flower  of  Crucifer®  is  of  little  value  in  classi- 
fication within  the  family;  the  import  not  characters 
are  in  connection  with  the  fruit  and  seeds. 

Many  have  become  well-known  weeds  as,  for  exam- 
ple, charlock  (Brassiea  arrensis),  shepherd's  purse 
(Capsella  Bursa-pastoris) ,  pepper  grass  (Lepidium), 
spring  mustard  (Barbarea),  wild  radish  {Raphanus 
Raphanistrum).  Many  others  are  among  the  well- 
known  old-fashioned  ornamental  plants  of  the  garden, 
e.g.,  rocket  (Hen-peris  matronalis),  stock  or  gilli- 
flower  (Matthiola),  wallflower  (Cheiranthus),  honesty 
(Lunaria)  with  large  orbicular  flat  pods,  candytuft 
(Iberia),  sweet  alyasum  (Alyssum).  Others  are  used  as 
food,  of  which  Brassiea  oleracea,  a  very  variable  species, 
is  the  most  important,  furnishing  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
kohlrabi  and  Kale.  Brassiea  campestris  furnishes  the 
various  forms  of  rutabaga.  Brassica  alba  furnishes 
white  mustard,  and  Brassica  nigra,  black  mustard. 
Radicula  A' '  asturtium-aqnaticum  is  water-cress;  Radi- 
cula A rmoracia  is  horse-radish.  The  rootstocks  of 
Dent  aria  are  eaten  in  America  under  the  name  "crinkle 
root."  Raphanus  sativus  is  the  garden  radish;  Lepid- 
ium sativum  is  garden  cress.  The  various  organs  of 
most  Crucifene  contain  an  oily  substance  which  is 
very  pungent  to  the  taste  and  wnich  gives  the  peculiar 
flavor  to  the  various  creases.  This  oil  is  abundant  in 
the  seeds  from  which  it  is  extracted  (oil  of  mustard). 
The  foliage  of  the  various  maritime  Crucifene  have 
been  found  a  useful  article  of  diet  in  counteracting 
scurvy,  for  which  reason  the  arctic  Cochlearia  is  called 
"scurvy-grass."  The  leaves  of  the  woad  of  western 
Europe  (I satis  tinctoria)  yield  a  blue  dye.  .4 naslatica 
Hicrochunlica  is  the  original  "rose  of  Jericho,"  the 
branches  of  which  close  and  open  when  alternately 
dried  and  wetted.  (See  article  on  Resurrection  Plants.) 

88.  Capparidacee  (from  the  genus  Capparis.  the 
Greek  name,  from  the  Arabic  kapar,  capers).  Caper 
Family.  Fig.  24.  Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs:  flowers  biaex- 
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ual,  more  or  less  irregular;  sepals  3-8,  usually  4;  petals 
4-8,  rarely  0,  hypogynous  or  perigynous;  dusk  ring-like 
or  wale-like  or  tubular  at  the  base  of  the  petals;  sta- 
mens 6,  rarely  4  or  many;  carpels  2  or  more;  ovary 

1-  to  several-celled,  usually  raised  on  an  outgrowth 
(gynophore)  of  the  pedicel-like  axis,  which  may  become 
much  elongated  in  fruit;  ovules  numerous;  style  1  orO; 
stigmas  1  to  several:  fruit  a  capsule,  silique,  berry  or 
drupe;  embryo  usually  coiled. 

Thirty-four  genera  and  about  350  species  occur, 
mostly  of  tropical  and  subtropical  distribution.  They 
extend  to  Australia,  the  African  deserts  and  into  the 
western  and  eastern  United  States.  The  family  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  Crucifcre  and  certain  forms  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  family.  The  non- 
tetradynamous  stamens,  and  commonly  1-celled  ovary 
are  distinctive.  The  gynophore  is  often  very  long, 
slender  and  conspicuous,  and  sometimes  (Gynandrop- 
sis)  carries  up  the  stamens  along  with  the  pistil.  The 
detailed  variation  in  the  flower  is  very  intricate. 

Several  genera  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants. 
The  acrid  oil  in  the  fruit  is  stimulating,  as  in  the  Cruci- 
fene,  and  for  this  reason  several  genera  have  been  used 
in  medicine  (Cleome,  Polanisia,  Capparis,  etc).  Cap- 
part*  spino*a  of  the  Mediterranean  region  furnishes  the 
capers  of  commerce,  which  are  flower-buds  preserved 
in  salt  and  vinegar. 

As  garden  plants,  a  few  genera  are  in  the  American 
trade:  Cleome  (Bee  or  Spider  Plant),  ornamental; 
Gynandropsis,  ornamental;  Capparis  (Caper  Plant), 
shrubby,  grown  in  this  country  lor  ornament  as  well  as 
for  food;  and  CraUeva,  shrubby,  grown  in  southern 
California. 

89.  Resedacese  (from  the  genus  Reseda  which  is  from 
the  I  .at  in,  to  calm,  in  allusion  to  supposed  quieting 
properties).  Mignonette  Family.  Hertw  or  shrubs: 
leaves  usually  alternate:  flowers  mostly  bisexual,  more 
or  less  irregular;  calyx  persistent,  4-8- parted,  irregu- 
lar; petals  0-8,  alternating  with  the  sepals;  stamens 
3-40,  inserted  within  an  irregular  fleshy  disk;  carpels 

2-  6,  free,  or  united  into  a  1 -celled  ovary  which  is  often 
imperfectly  closed  at  the  top;  placenta"  2-6,  parietal; 
ovules  many;  styles  or  sessile  stigmas  3-6:  fruit  usually 
a  dehiscent  capsule,  rarely  a  berry,  or  composed  of 
separate  follicles;  seeds  reniform,  without  endosperm; 
embryo  curved. 

About  45  spec  ies  and  6  genera  occur,  mainly  dis- 
tributed about  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  family  is 
allied  to  the  Crucifera?  and  Capparidacea-,  _from  which 
it  differs  principally  in  general  character.  "  The  extra- 
staminal  disk,  the  numerous  stamens,  the  1-celled 
ovary  or  ovaries  with  parietal  placenta*,  and  the  usually 
gaping  summit  of  the  ovary  are  distinctive. 

Iteteda  LutcoUi  (Dyer's  weed)  yields  a  yellow  dye 
which  was  formerly  much  used.  li.  odorata  (mignon- 
ette), a  plant  cultivated  since  early  times,  and  whose 
origin  was  long  considered  unknown,  although  probably 
Egyptian,  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  fragrance  of 
its  flowers. 

90.  Moringacee  (from  the  genus  Moringa,  derived 
from  the  Malabar  name  of  the  plant).  Morinua 
Family.    Trees,  with  2-3-pinnate  alternate  leaves: 

bisexual,  irregular,  perigynous;  sepals  5, 
*d;  petals  5,  imbricated,  unequal,  lower 
Btamens  8-10,  separate  or  united  at  the  base, 
alternate  ones  shorter  or  reduced  to  staminodia;  sub- 
ovarian  disk  present,  lining  the  cup;  ovary  borne  on  a 
gynophore,  1-celled;  placenta  3;  ovules  numerous; 
style  1:  fruit  a  siliqiie-like  capsule. 

There  is  but  one  genus,  containing  3  species,  natives 
of  northeastern  Africa  and  India.  The  family  is  dis- 
tinct, not  related  closely  to  any  other,  perhaps  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  Bignoniacea-,  the  Cappandaccu*. 
the  Violaera>,  or  the  Leguminosete.  Provisionally  placed 
by  Kngler  and  Prantl  between  the  Poppy  group  of 
families  and  the  Rose  group. 


Morinaa  araltiea  of  Arabia  (ben-nut)  yields  a  useful 
oil  which  does  not  become  rancid.  The  root  of  one 
species  is  used  in  intermittent  fevers.  A  tragacanth- 
like  gum  exudes  from  the  bark  of  M.  oleifera. 

M.  oleifera  (horse-radish  tree)  is  grown  sparingly 
in  the  southern  United  States.   The  fruits  and  the 


imbricated; 


Order  36.  Sarraceniaues 

91.  Sarraceniacec  (from  the  genus  Sarracenia,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Sarracin,  an  early  physician  of  Quebec, 
who  sent  the  northern  sjx-cies  to  Europe).  Pitch  kk- 
plant  Family.  Fig.  2.5.  Perennial  herbs  inhabiting 
bogs:  leaves  all  basal,  tubular:  scapes  1 -flowered ;  flow- 
ers bisexual,  regular;  sepals  4-5,  imbricated;  petals  5, 
hypogynous,  or  0;  stamens  many  but  not  apparently 
eitner  cyclic  or  spiral;  ovary  superior,  3-5-,  rarely  6-, 
celled;  ovules  numerous;  style  1;  stigmas  1-5:  fruit  a 
cajwule. 

The  Sarraccniacea  has  3  genera  and  8  species,  of 
which  6  belong  to  the  genus  Sarracenia;  all  American. 
Heliamphora  is  in  British  Guiana,  Darlingtonia  in 
California,  and  Sarracenia  in  Atlantic  North  America 
from  Newfoundland  to  Florida.  The  family  is  most 
closely  related  to  the  Droseracea?  and  Nepenthacea*, 
but  also  to  the  Papaveraoea;  and  Nympha>acea>. 

The  Sarraceniaeea;  are  far-famed  as  insectivorous 
plants.  The  pitchers  are  partly  rilled  with  a  liquid  con- 
taining a  digestive  enzyme.  Small  insects  which  fall 
into  the  liquid,  or  are  attracted  by  a  sugary  Becretion, 
and  are  unable  to  escape  because  of  various  devices, 
are  at  length  digested  and  absorbed.   Like  the 


25.  SuiflDMACte:  1.  Sarracenia;  a,  flower;  6,  l< 
thacls:  2.  Nepenthes;  a,  female  flower;  6.  leaf.  I)«i»in., 
3.  DrtMtra;  a.  flower;  6,  floral  diagram.;  c.  leaf.  4.  Diooaa,  leaf.  5. 
Aldrovanda,  leaf. 

dews,  these  plants  can  inhabit  soils  poor  in  nitrates. 
The  remarkable  umbrella-shaped  style,  and  fiddle- 
shaped  petals  of  Sarracenia  are  part  of  a  very  interest- 
ing mechanism  for  cross-pollination. 

The  family  is  of  little  economic  importance.  The 
rhixomc  of  Sarracenia  purpurea  was  used  in  Canada  as 
a  specific  against  smallpox,  but  did  not  prove  of  value. 
Darlingtonia  califarnwa  and  species  of  Sarracenia 
are  in  the  trade  because  of  their  peculiar  habits  and 
structure,  and  their  botanical  interest.  They  are  grown 
mainly  in  the  greenhouse. 
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92,  Nepenthaceae  (from  the  genus  Xepenthes,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  signifying  a  magic  potion,  prob- 
ably in  reference  to  the  pitchers).  Nepenthes  Family. 
Fig.  25.  Slightly  woody  or  herbaceous  plants:  leaves 
alternate,  consisting  of  a  winged  basal  portion,  a  slender 
stalk-like  intermediate  portion,  and  a  terminal  urn- 
shaped  pitcher  with  a  rolling  fluted  border  and  a  lid, 
the  pitcher  containing  a  watery  fluid :  flowers  di<rcious, 
paniculate,  regular;  i>erianth  of  4  parts,  possibly  2 
sepals  and  2  petals,  imbricated;  stamens  4-10,  inona- 
dclphous;  ovary  superior,  3 — t-t^lli-tl ;  ovules  numerous 
in  each  cell;  stigma  sessile,  discoid:  fruit  a  capsule. 

A  single  genus  with  altout  40  species  occurs  in  the 
East  Indies,  Madagascar,  the  Seychelle  Islands,  and 
New  Caledonia,  liorneo  has  the  greatest  number  of 
species.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Sarraceniaccir  and 
Droseraeca?,  although  formerly  considered  related  to 
the  Aristolochiaccfl*.  The  habit,  the  undifferentiated 
perianth,  the  monadelphous  stamens,  and  the  3-4-celled 
ovary,  are  distinctive.  A  remarkable  family  of  insectiv- 
orous plants.  Along  with  the  water  secreted  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pitcher  is  a  pepsin-like  substance,  by  the 
aid  of  which  insects  are  digested,  the  dissolved  material 
being  later  absorbed.  The  slender  part  of  the  leaf 
in  some  species  coils  and  serves  as  a  tendril  by  means 
of  which  the  plant  climbs. 


26.  Craiwi'uaccj::  1.  Snlum.  flowrr.  Saxukjkjicj..*:  2. 
Saufraga.  flower.  3.  Rilm.  a.  Moral  diagram;  6,  flower.  4.  Par- 
niuxin.  o,  floral  diagram;  b.  flower.  ( 'i  nnu>rn  i..t.:  5.  C«;pl»»l«>- 


In  American  greenhouses,  many  kinds  of  Nepenthes 
(Pitcher  Plants),  some  of  hybrid  origin,  are  cultivated 
because  of  their  curious  habit  . 

03.  Droseracese  (from  the  genus  Droxrrn,  derived 
from  the  Greek,  meaning  dewy  ).  Sundew  Family.  Fig. 
25.  Very  glandular  herbs  or  sub-shrubs  with  alternate 
leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  hypogynous,  rarely 
perigynous;  sepals  4-5,  imbricated;  petals  5,  imbri- 
cated; stamens  in  1  or  more  whorls  of  5;  carpels  2-5; 
ovary  superior,  1-3-celled:  fruit  a  capsule  with  nu- 
merous seeds. 

The  6  genera  and  about  100  species,  90  s]>ecies  of 
which  belong  to  the  genus  Drosera,  are  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  earth.  The  family  is  related  in  floral 
structure  to  the  Cistaceae  and  Violacew,  and  to  the 
Saxifragacece. 

The  Dro8cxaceffi  are  noted  as  insectivorous  plants. 
Drosera  has  a  rosette  of  small  basal  leaves  covered 
with  sensitive  motile  tentacles  that  secrete  a  terminal 
drop  of  clear  sticky  fluid,  the  so-called  dew,  in  which 
small  insects  are  caught  as  on  sticky  fly-paper.  A 
digestive  substance  is  then  secreted  and  the  organic 
matter  absorbed.  The  leaves  of  Diomra  (the  famous 
Venus'  fly-trap  of  Carolina)  have  a  conduplicate  ter- 


minal lobe  which  closes  violently  when  a  fly  alights  upon 
the  upper  (inner)  surface.  A  marginal  fringe  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  insect;  and  it  is  in  time  digested. 
Aldrovanda  of  South  Europe  has  tiny  traps  similar 
to  those  of  Dionsea,  but  the  whole  plant  is  aquatic,  and 
resembles  Utricularia. 

DuMophyllum  and  Roridula  are  said  to  be  used  in 
Portugal  and  the  Cape  for  the  practical  capture  of 
flies  in  the  house.  The  leaves  of  some  Droseras  yield 
a  purple  dye.  The  liquids  known  as  aqua-auri  and 
rosoglio  (Italian)  contain  Drotera  rolundifolia  as  an 
essential  ingredient. 

Drosera  and  Diona-a  are  in  the  American  trade, 
mostly  grown  as  greenhouse  curiosities. 

Order  37.  Robales 

94.  Crassulaceae  (from  the  genus  CraMnula,  diminu- 
tive of  cranHiui,  meaning  thick).  Orpine  Family.  Fig. 
20.  Her!**  or  sulmhrubs:  leavi*  mostly  alternate,  com- 
monly fleshy:  flowers  mostly  bisexual,  regular;  sepals 
5,  rarely  3-30,  imbricated;  jK-tals  as  many,  rarely  con- 
nate; stamens  as  many  or  twice  a*  many  as  the  petals, 
epi|M-talous  or  hy|>ogynous,  rarely  perigynous,  separate; 
earjs'Ls  as  many  as  the  petals,  separate  with  a  scale 
at  the  base  of  each;  ovules  numerous,  rarely  few  or 
one:  fruit  a  group  of  follicles,  rarely  the  carpels  some- 
what united  and  ovary  half-inferior. 

Thirteen  genera  and  about  500  species  inhabit  the 
drier  parts  of  the  eartli,  but  principally  South 
Africa  and  South  Kurupc.  The  genus  Scdum  contains 
140  species,  and  Crassula  120  sjK'cies.  This  is  a  very 
definite  family,  but  closely  related  to  the  Saxifragacea?, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  regular  numerical  plan, 
almost  constantly  separate  ovaries,  and  predominat- 
ingly fleshy  habit. 

The  Crassulaeeic  are  well  adapted  to  a  dry  climate. 
The  fleshy  leaves  are  provided  with  water-storage 
tissue  and  a  thick  cuticle,  and  are  often  odd  in  shape 
and  appearance.  These  leaves  lose  water  very  slowly 
when  separated  from  the  plant,  and  will  often  remain 
fresh  for  weeks.  When  pinned  to  the  wall,  the  leaf  of 
Bryophyllum  sends  forth  plantlets  from  the  margin, 
and  the  stem  of  live-forever  may  grow  and  flower,  so 
efficient  is  the  protection  against  loss  of  water  afforded 
by  the  cuticle.  These  plants,  likewise,  will  grow  for 
weeks  or  months  in  the  collector's  press. 

The  herbage  contains  much  tannin  and  sometimes 
acid.  A  refreshing  drink  has  been  made  from  Semper- 
vitmm  teetorum  (houseleek  l.  The  fleshy  leaves  of  the 
Crassulacea;  are  cooling  to  wounds  and  burns.  Sedum 
Ttlephium  was  formerly  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb. 
Other  species  have  been  used  for  nearly  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Several  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America.  Of 
these,  Sempervivum  is  the  well-known  Houseleek  or 
Old-hen-and-chiekcns;  Cotyledon  is  somewhat  similar 
in  growth;  Srdum  acre  is  Moss  Stoneerop;  and  Srdum 
triphyllum  {S.  Ttlcphium)  is  Live-forever,  or  Orpine. 

95.  Cephalotacete ifromthegenusCY/pWorwi, derived 
from  the  Greek  meaning  headsd,  said  to  refer  to  the 
capitate  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  flower).  Cephalotvs 
Family.  Fig.  20.  Perennial  scapose  herbs:  leaves  of  2 
kinds  in  a  basal  rosette,  one  lanceolate  and  ordinary, 
the  other  a  pctiolcd  pitcher  with  winged  sides,  fluted 
mouth  and  a  lid:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  perigynous; 
|K'rianth  of  0  parts,  apparently  in  one  series,  valvate; 
stamens  12,  in  2  whorls;  carpels  6,  separate,  arranged 
around  the  woody  apex  of  the  axis;  1-2  basal  ovules  in 
each :  fruit  dry,  somewhat  inflated. 

The  family  consists  of  but  1  genus  and  1  species 
(Ccphalolut  folliculari*),  found  in  the  swamps  of  King 
George's  Sound,  West  Australia.  This  family  is  related 
to  the  Saxifragacea*,  and  was  formerly  united  with  that 
family,  but  differs  in  the  peculiar  habit,  the  wholly 
separate  carpels  arranged  around  the  apex  of  the  axis, 
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and  the  basal  seeds;  related  also  to  the 
but  lacks  the  hypogynous  scales  and  has  basal  seeds. 

This  remarkable  little  insectivorous  plant  is  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses  as  a  curiosity. 

96.  Saxifragacee  (from  the  genus  Saxxfraga,  derived 
from  the  Ij»tin  signifying  to  break  rock*,  in  allusion 
to  the  habit  of  growing  in  the  clefts  of  rocks).  Saxi- 
frage Family.  Fig.  20.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees: 
leaves  alternate,  rarelv  opposite:  flowers  bisexual,  usu- 
ally regular,  hypogynous  or  pcrigynous,  rarely  epigyn- 
ous;  sepals  4-5,  rarely  more  or  fewer;  petals  usually  of 
the  same  number,  valv.ite  or  imbricated,  inserted  with 
the  stamens  at  the  edge  of  a  reeeptacular  nectariferous 
disk:  stamens  of  the  same  numlnr  as  the  petals  and 
alternate  with  them,  or  twice  as  many  and  the  outer 
opposite  the  petals;  carpels  2,  rarely  5,  partly  united, 
rarely  separate,  superior  or  half  inferior;  ovules  nu- 
merous; styles  and  stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels:  fruit 
a  capsule  or  berrv- 

Therc  arc  about  70  genera  and  some  700  species, 
widely  distributed  but  more  abundant  in  temperate 
regions.  Many  reach  the  arctics.  Some  arc  fossil. 
Saxifraga  is  the  largest  genus,  with  200  species  in  the 


north  temperate,  arctic  and  Andean  regions.  Ribes 
has  50  species.    The  family  is  closely  related  to  the 


regular  numerical 
to  the  Cunoniaceic 


..  in  the  more 
and  constantly  few  carpels  and  few 
also  to  the  Crassulacea\  which  has  a 
plan  and  hypogynous  scales;  and  to 
and  Hamamclidaccic. 

The  ovaries  of  Kibes.  Philadelphus,  Chrysosplenium, 
Deutzia,  Hydrangea,  and  some  Saxifragas,  and  a  few 
other  genera  are  almost  wholly  inferior.  Parnassia  has 
staminodia  in  clusters  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The 
fruit  of  Ribes  is  a  berry*.  Some  Ileucheras  have  irregu- 
lar flowers;  also  some  Saxifragas,  some  Hydrangeas 
and  Tolmieas.  The  peripheral  flowers  of  Hydrangea 
often  have  enlarged  corollas  and  are  sterile.  Water- 
glands  in  the  axils  of  the  foliar  teeth  of  some  Saxifragas 
secrete  a  deposit  of  lime. 

The  rough  leaves  of  Deutzia  scalrra  are  used  in  Japan 
to  polish  wood.  The  fruits  of  several  species  of  Ribes 
are  edible;  R.  t-ulgare  yields  the  red  currant;  R. 
Gratiuliirui,  the  English  gooseberry,  and  also  native 
gooseberries;  R.  nigrum,  the  black  currant.  Otherwise 
the  family  is  of  economic  importance  only  for  its 
iimamental  species,  which  are  numerous  and  largely 
hardy. 

Many  genera  arc  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 
Among  these  the  following  well-known  names  may  be 
noted:  Deutzia;  Decumaria,  climbing  shrub;  Golden 
Saxifrage  (Chrysosplenium):  Astilbe;  Hydrangea; 
Mock -orange  or  Syringa  (Philadelphus);  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  (Ribes);  False  Mitrewort  or  False  Bish- 
op's-cap  or  Foam-flower  (Tiarella);  Grass  of  Parnassus 
(Parnassia);  Mitrewort  or  Bishop's-cap  (Mitella): 
Alum  Root  or  Coral  Bells  (Heuchera);  Saxifrage  and 
Strawberry  Geranium  (Saxifraga). 

97.  Pittosporacee  (from  the  genus  I'titoxporum, 
the  name  referring  to  the  viscid  coating  of  the  seeds). 
Ptttobforcm  Family.  Trees  or  shrubs,  often  climb- 
ing: leaves  alternate,  mostly  leathery:  flowers  bisexual, 
regular;  sepals  or  divisions  of  the  calyx  5,  imbricated; 
petals  5,  imbricated  in  the  bud;  claws  often  conniv- 
ent  or  coherent ;  stamens  5,  alternating  with  the  petals, 
hypegynous,  no  disk  at  the  base;  carpels  2,  rarely  3-5; 
cvaryl-to  several-celled;  placenta:  parietal  or  axial; 
style  1;  stigmas  1  to  several:  fruit  a  capsule  or  berry: 


or  few, 


a  lujmuir  ui  mill. 

in  a  pulp  or  viscid 


juice. 

Ail  the  9  genera  and  about  90  species  are  natives  of 
Australia,  except  the  genus  Pittosporum,  which,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  Old  World.  The  largest  genus  is  Pittos- 
porum containing  70  species.  The  relationship  of  the 
family  is  doubtful.  Though  in  the  past  supposed  by 


Polygalacexe,  Carvophyllaceffi,  Rutacesc,  Saxifragaccse, 
Ericaceaj,  and  so  on  it  is,  according  to  Pax,  most 
closely  related  to  the  Saxifragaeeaj. 

The  Pittosporacese  all  contain  resinous  aromatic 
bitter  material  in  organized  resin-canals  or  chambers. 
These  give  the  fruit  a  disagreeable  flavor.  In  spite  of 
this  disagreeable  taste,  it  is  said  (Lemaout  and  De- 
caine)  that,  "The  natives  of  Australia,  who  to  ap- 
pease their  hunger  are  reduced  to  filling  their  Btom- 
achs  with  clay  mixed  with  organic  detritus,  eagerly 
devour  the  fleshy  fruits  of  this  family." 

Most  of  the  genera  are  in  cultivation:  Bellardiera; 
Bursaria,  a  spiny  shrub;  Hvinenosporum,  a  shrub  with 
yellow  flowers;  Pittosporum  (Pittosporum,  Karo.  Taw- 
hiwhi,  Tarata.  Tobira),  evergreen,  fragrant  shrubs; 
Sollya  (Australian  Bluebell  Creeper). 

98.  Cunoniaceae  (from  the  genus  Cunonia,  named 
after  John  Christian  Cuno,  an  Amsterdam  l»otanist  of 
the  18th  century).  Cunonia  Family.  Fig.  27.  Trees 
or  shrubs:  leaves  opposite  or  whorled,  simple,  ternatc 
or  pinnate:  flowers  small,  densely  crowded,  usually 
bisexual,  hypogynous;  sepals  4-5,  rarely  6,  usually  vat- 
vate;  petals  4-5,  small,  usually  wanting;  stamens  twice 
as  many  as  the  sepals,  rarely  just  as  many  or  more  nu- 


27.  CeNONiM'r..*:  1.  Cunonia.  a,  flowor;  b.  floral  diagram. 
BKrNiAC«c*:  2.  Ilrunia,  a,  flower  branch;  b,  flower.  Hamamklidacejb? 

b«rf?Riitmrl1*'  *'  fl"Wer,  6l  fU,r*'  d'»*™n-  c'  ,ruit'  *■  kquuiani 

merous,  exserted,  attached  near  the  edge  of  an  intra- 
staminal  disk;  ovary  mostly  2-celled,  superior;  ovules 
numerous,  rarely  few;  styles  1-2;  stigmas  2:  fruit 
usually  a  capsule,  rarely  a  dni|>e  or  nut. 

Nineteen  genera  and  120  species  are  known,  70  spe- 
cies of  which  belong  to  Weinmannia;  all  of  South 
America  or  the  Australian  region,  except  one  in  South 
■  Africa. 

The  family  is  closely  related  to  the  Saxifragacex, 
with  which  it  was  formerly  united,  but  because  of  the 
uniform  floral  structure  and  the  position  of  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  the  geographical  distribution,  it  is  now 
treated  as  distinct. 

The  wood  of  some  species  is  useful;  otherwise  the 
Cunoniacea;  are  of  little  economic  importance.  Aero- 
phylium  vrnosum,  an  Australian  evergreen  shrub,  is 
cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

99.  Bruniacea?  (from  the  genus  ftninia,  named  in 
honor  of  Cornelius  Brun,  a  traveler  in  the  East). 
Brcnia  Family.  Fig.  27.  Heath-like  shrubs:  leaves 
alternate:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  epigynous;  sepals 
4-5,  imbricated;  petals  4-5,  imbricated;  stamens  4-5, 
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alternating  with  the  petals,  free  or  united  with  the 
petals,  or  with  each  other;  rarely  an  intrastaminal  disk 
present;  ovary  inferior,  1-3-celled;  ovuTee  1-2  in  each 
cell:  fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  or  capsular. 

Twelve  genera  and  about  SO  species  occur,  all  natives 
of  South  Africa.  The  family  is  related  to  various  fami- 
lies of  the  Saxifrage  group,  as.  for  instance,  the  Hama- 
melidaecse,  but  is  distinct  because  of  its  heath-like 
habit.  The  flowers  arc  mostly  in  dense  heads. 

The  family  is  of  no  economic  importance.  One 
species  of  Audouinia  (.4.  capitala)  is  said  to  be  some- 
times in  cultivation  as  Diosma  capitala. 

100.  Hamamelidaceae  (from  the  genus  Hamamelis, 
an  ancient  Greek  name  applied  to  some  tree).  Witch- 
hazel  Family.  Fig.  27.  Trees  or  shrubs:  leaves  simple, 
alternate:  flowers  unisexual  or  bisexual,  hypogynous, 
perigynouB  or  epigynous;  sepals  4-5;  petals  4—5,  or  0; 
stamens  4— 5,  rarely  more;  sub-ovarian  disk  rare;  ovary 
2-celled;  ovules  1  or  several  in  each  cell:  fruit  a  woody, 
2-valved  capsule,  with  a  separating  inner  layer  of  dif- 
ferent texture;  seeds  often  winged. 

Twenty  genera  and  50  species  are  known,  widely 
distributed  in  subtropical  or  warm  temperate  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  an  ancient  family  more 
abundant  in  former  ages,  related  to  the  Saxifragaces?, 
and  by  some  considered  related  to  the  Cornaceae  or 
Araliacea*.  Many  fossil  species  are  known.  The  peculiar 
fruit  is  distinctive. 

In  some  genera,  as  in  Hamamelis,  the  seeds  are 
forcibly  expelled  when  the  fruit  opens,  often  to  a  dis- 
tance of  10  feet  or  more,  much  as  wet  apple  seeds  may 
be  shot  from  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

The  family  is  of  little  economic  importance.  Extract 
of  the  bark  of  H  amamelis  is  used  as  a  liniment 
(witch-hazel).  The  twigs  are  supposed  to  have  super- 
normal properties,  especially  in  the  detection  of  water 
in  the  earth.  They  are  frequently  used  in  rural  districts 
in  the  attempt  to  detect  underground  springs.  Limtid- 
atnbar  Styraciftua  (sweet  gum),  of  the  southern 
United  States,  yields  a  balsam.  The  oriental  balsam, 
Styrax,  is  obtained  from  the  eastern  L.  orienlali».  This 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Perhaps  half  the  genera  arc  in  cultivation,  all  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Of  these,  Fothergilla,  Corylopsis 
Hamamelis,  and  Liquidambar  arc  the  best  known. 
Most  of  the  species  are  hardy. 

101 .  Pla  tanacea:  (from  the  genus  Platanus,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  tree,  signifying  broad).  Plane-Tree  Fam- 
ily. Fig.  28.  Trees  with  alternate,  broad,  palmatcly 
veined  leaves:  flowers  in  dense  heads,  monoecious,  regu- 
lar, perigynous;  sepals  usually  3-8,  separate,  thick,  often 
with  bracts  at  the  base;  petals  of  the  same  number, 
glabrous;  stamens  of  like  number  alternating  with  the 
petals;  connective  peltate  at  the  top:  extra  staminodin 
often  present;  carpels  several,  distinct,  1-seeded: 
fruit  a  caryopsis,  :mgl<d  from  pressure,  and  truncate 
at  top,  surrounded  by  long  hairs  at  the  base;  seed 
orthotropous. 

A  single  genus  and  about  6  species  are  distributed  in 
southern  Europe,  southern  Asia,  and  in  North  America. 
The  family  is  related  to  the  Saxifragacexe  and  Hama- 
melidaccir.  The  polypetalous  perigynous  flower, 
with  as  many  stamens  as  petals,  the  separate  carpels, 
and  especially  the  peculiar  inflorescence  and  leaf,  arc 
distinctive.  Fossil  species  are  known. 

The  wood  of  Platanus  is  similar  to  maple  and  of 
value,  but  the  most  important  use  is  for  ornament.  Two 
8i>eeies  of  Platanus  (Plane-Tree,  Buttonwood,  Mutton 
Hall,  Oriental  Plane,  Sycamore)  are  in  cultivation  in 
America. 

102.  Rosacea-  (from  the  genus  Nona,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  rose}.  Rose  Family.  Fig.  28.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  often  thorny,  sometimes  climbing:  leaves  alter- 
nate, rarely  opposite :  flowers  bisexual,  rarely  unisexual, 
usually  regular,  perigynous:  calyx  of  4-5  imbricated 
or  valvate  sepals;  corolla  of  as  many  imbricated  petals, 


or  0;  stamens  5  to  many,  in  whorls  of  5,  borne  on  the 
cup  of  the  receptacle  at  some  distance  from  the  carpels; 
cup  lined  with  a  glandular  disk;  carpels  1  to  many, 
separate  and  superior  or  united  and  inferior;  b varies 
1  to  Beveral-ovuled;  styles  as  many  as  the  carpels:  fruit 
a  follicle,  aehene,  drupe,  pome,  or  hip;  seeds  usually 
exalbuminous. 

There  are  about  90  genera  and  1.500  species,  widely 
distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  most  abundant, 
perhaps,  in  the  temperate  regions.  The  largest  genera 
are  Rubus,  180-200  species;  Potent  ilia,  200  species; 
and  Rosa,  100  species.  The  family  is  related  to  the 
Saxifragaceae  ana  the  Leguminoste,  also  to  the  Caly- 
canthaceie.  The  perigynous  flower  with  cup  lined  by 
the  glandular  disk,  the  numerous  cyclic  stamens,  and 


28.  1'latanacejb:    1.  Platuu*.  a,  flower;  b,  floral  diagram. 

!'•••-<•  >  v.-  2.  Fragaria,  o,  flower;  6.  fruit.  3.  Geum.fruit.  1. 
How,  a.  floral  diagram;  fruit.  5.  Spires,  fruit.  6.  Prunua,  <i. 
flower;  b,  fruit,  7.  Pyrua,  a.  flower;  6,  fruit.  LxocwMoajc:  h. 
Pinuiji,  o,  flower;  6,  flower,  petal*  removed ;  c,  fruit.  9.  De»- 
modium,  fruit.  H).  Caatia,  flower.  11.  Acacia,  flower. 

the  separate,  usually  cyclic,  carpels,  are  distinctive. 
The  Ranunculaceas  is  similar,  but  acyclic  and  hy- 
po gynous. 

The  family  is  divided  into  6  very  distinct  Bub- 
families,  some  of  which,  by  certain  authors,  are  con- 
sidered of  family  rank,  as  follows:  I.  Fruit  follicular, 
e.g.,  Spirtea,  Physocarpus.  Aruncus,  Sorbaria,  ana 
so  on.  II.  Ovary  compound,  inferior:  fruit  fleshy,  e.  g., 
Pyrus,  Crataegus,  Cotoncaster,  Cydonia,  AmelanchiiT, 
Mespilus,  and  the  like.  III.  Fruit  of  achenes  or 
separate  drupelets,  e.g.,  Rubus,  Fragaria,  Potent  ilia, 
Geum,  Cercocarpus,  I'lmaria.  Alchemilla,  Agrimonia, 
Sanguisorba,  and  Rosa.  IV.  Carpels  connate,  and 
adnate  to  the  hollow,  but  dry.  receptacle,  e.g.,  Neurada 
and  Grielum.  V.  Carpel  1.  superior:  fruit  a  drupe: 
style  terminal,  e.g.,  Primus.  VI.  Same  as  the  last,  but 
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Style  basal  and  flowers  often  irregular,  e.g.,  Chryso- 
balanus. 

Tbc  f  nutlets  of  Rubus  have  a  fleshy  ovarian  wall  and 
arc  drupelet*.  The  strawberry  has  a  fleshy  receptacle 
with  dry  ac  hones  scattered  upon  it.  The  rose  fruit 
consists  of  a  hollow,  fleshy  receptacle  bearing  achenes  on 
its  inner  face;  that  of  Pyrua  is  similar,  but  the  recep- 
tacle and  carpels  have  grown  together  into  one  struc- 
ture. The  peach,  cherry,  and  plum  are  each  the  pro- 
duct of  one  superior  carpel. 

The  following  plants  are  cultivated  for  their  fruits: 
apple,  pear,  quince,  cherry,  plum,  apricot,  peach, 
almond,  raspberry,  blackberry,  strawberry,  and  medlar. 
These  fruits  arc  eaten  fresh,  preserved  in  sugar,  or 
fermented  into  vinegar  or  cider.  Rose  fruits  are  also 
preserved,  and  the  fruits  of  mountain  ash  are  used  for 
making  a  spirituous  drink.  The  petals  of  Rom  damo- 
soena  and  R.  gallica  are  macerated  with  oil  of  sesame  to 
form  attar  of  roses.  The  petals  themselves  yield 
oil  of  rose,  from  which  rose-water  is  made.  Many  species 
have  been  used  in  medicine;  e.g.,  n**c\  the  seeds  of  which 
are  vermifugal.  Quince  seeds  contain  mucilage  and 
are  emollient.  The  conserve  of  rose  is  astringent. 
Agrimony  is  nephritic,  and  is  also  used  for  pulmonary 
and  angina.  Alchemilla  is  astringent  and  vul- 
The  root  of  Fragaria  is  diuretic  and  astringent. 
Flowers  of  Hagenia  abyssinica  are  a  famous  remedy 
for  tapeworm.  Flowers  of  Ulmaria  are  used  to  give  a 
bouquet  to  wine;  also  as  a  sudorific  and  cordial.  The 
bark  of  Prunus  scroti nn  (wild  cherry  bark)  is  tonic  and 
pectoraL  The  bark  of  Quillaja  Saponaria  (soap-bark 
tree)  of  Chile,  is  a  stimulant,  diuretic  and  irritant,  con- 
saponin,  and  is  used  for  washing  delicate  fabrics, 
exudations  from  the  bark  of  cherry  are  some- 
1  in  medicine.  Sanguisorba  has  been  used  for 
>  a  condiment .  The  seeds  of  many  species  of 
i  and  others  yield  oil  in  quantity. 
Fifty  or  sixty  genera  are  cultivated  in  America. 
Among  these  are:  Agrimonia  (Agrimony);  Alchemilla 
(Lady's  Mantle);  Amelanchier  (bhadbush,  Juneberry, 
Service-berry);  Aronia  (Choke-berry) ;  Aruncus;  Cerco- 
carpus;  Chrysobalanus  (Cocoa  Plum);  Comarum 
(Marsh  Cinquefoil);  Cotoneaster;  Crataegus  (Haw- 
thorn, Scarlet  Thorn,  Washington  Thorn);  Eriobot- 
rya  (Loquat,  Japan  Plum);  Exochorda  (Pearl  Bush); 
Fragaria  (Strawberry);  Geum  (Avens);  Gillenia  or  Por- 
tcranthus  (American  Ipecac,  Bowman's  Root);  Holo- 
discus  or  Schizonotus;  Kerria  (Globe-flower,  Japanese 
Rose);  Margyricarpus  (Pearl  Fruit);  Mcspilus  (Medlar, 
MespU);  Neviusia  (Snow  Wreath);  Photinia  (Toyon, 
Tollon);  Phyaocarpus  (Ninebark);  Potentilla  (Cinque- 
foil, Five-ringer,  Silver-weed);  Pyracantha;  Pyrua  (Pear, 
Apple,  Crab);  Quillaja  (Soap-bark  Tree);  Raphiolcpis 
(Indian  Hawthorn):  Rosa  (Rose,  Eglantine,  Sweet- 
brier);  Rubus  (Bramble,  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Cloud- 
berry, Baked-apple  Berry,  Yellow  Berry,  Salmonberry, 
Wineberry,  Blackcap,  Tnimblcberry,  Dewberry);  San- 
guLtorba  (Burrct);  borbaria;  Sorb  us,  (Mountain  Ash, 
Rowan  Tree,  Dogberry,  Service  Tree,  White  Beam- 
tree);  Spiraea  (Queen  of  the  Meadows,  Meadowsweet, 
Hardback,  Steeple-bush,  Bridal  Wreath);  Ulmaria 
(Meadowsweet,  Queen -of- the -Prairie,  Queen-of-the- 
Mcadows);  Waldsteinia  (Barren  Strawberry,  Yellow 
Strawberry). 

103.  Leguminosje  (from  legume,  the  name  of  the 
type  of  fruit  characteristic  of  this  family).  Pea  Family. 
Fig.  28.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  often  twining:  leaves 
alternate,  compound,  rarely  simple:  flowers  regular  or 
irregular,  usually  bisexual,  hypogynous  or  perigynous, 
fundamentally  polypetalous;  sepals  5,  more  or  less  con- 
nate, often  unequal;  petals  5,  rarely  fewer,  nearly  equal,  or 
unequal,  or  more  commonly  papilionaceous  (i.  e,  1  dor- 
sal standard,  2  lateral  cleaver-shaped  wings,  and  2  ven- 
tral, more  or  leas  connate,  petals  forming  the  keel); 

10  or  very  numerous,  rarely  5,  included  or 
1  a  glandular  disk,  mona- 


delphoua,  9  united  and  1  separate,  or  all  separate;  car- 
pel 1,  rarely  2-1.5,  superior;  ovary  I -celled,  inequilat- 
eral; the  single  parietal  placenta  ventral  but  turned 
doraally;  ovules  1  to  many:  fruit  a  legume,  or,  by  re- 
duction, indehiscent,  or  follicular,  or  fleshy,  often 
jointed  between  the  seeds,  and  sometimes  filled  with 
pulp;  seeds  exalbuminous. 

Leguminoas  contains  429  genera  and  about  7,000 
species,  distributed  over  the  whole  earth,  but  most 
abundant  in  the  tropics.  This  family  and  the  Orchida- 
cere  are,  next  to  the  Composite,  the  largest  families 
of  flowering  plants.  The  large  genera  which  contain 
100  or  more  species  are:  Astragalus,  1,200  species; 
Acacia,  150  sp. ;  Cassia,  380  sp. ;  Mimosa,  300  sp. ;  Cro- 
tolaria,  250  sp.;  Indigofera,  250 sp.;  Trifolium,  250  sp.; 
Bauhinia,  150  sp.;  Aspalanthus,  150  ap.;  Oxytropus, 
150  ap.;  Desmodium,  150  sp.;  Inga,  140  Bp.;  Tephrosia, 
120  sp.;  Vicia,  120  up.;  Pithccolobium,  110  sp.;  " 
nus,  100  sp.;  Psoralea,  100  sp.;  Dalca,  100  sp.jT 
nw,  100  ap.;  Rhynchosia,  100  sp.;  and  Phaacolus,  It 
ap.  Taken  in  the  broad  sense,  the  family  is  a  very  nat- 
ural one,  the  nearest  relatives  being  the  Chrysobalanus 
section  of  the  Rosacea?.  The  most  constant  distin- 
guishing character  is  the  leguminous  type  of  fruit. 
When  this  oerasionally  varies,  the  papilionaceous 
corolla,  or  the  general  Mimosa  type  of  flower,  is  distinc- 
tive. Except  in  the  fruit,  the  family  is  very  diverse, 
and  the  following  sub-families  have  often  been  treated 
as  distinct  families. 

Sub-family  I.  Mimosa.—  Mowers  regular;  corolla 
valvate;  stamens  5-10,  or  very  numerous,  exserted: 
e.g.,  Pithccolobium,  Albizzia,  Mimosa,  and  Acacia. 

Sub-family  II.  Caraalpina?. — Flowers  irregular,  not 
papilionaceous;  stamens  10  or  fewer,  not  conspicuously 
exserted;  corolla  imbricated :e^.,  Copaiba,  Tamarindus, 
Cercis,  Bauhinia,  Cassia,  Glcditaia,  Gymnocladus, 
Csesalpinia,  and  the  like. 

Sub-family  III.  Papilionatea?. — Corolla  papiliona- 
ceous, imbricated;  stamens  5-10,  included:  e.g.,  Pisum, 
Lathyrus,  Kobinia,  Vicia,  Phaseolua,  and  ao  forth. 

The  leaves  of  many  Iveguminoea;  are  motile.  M imosa 
pudica,  Cassia  niclilaru,  and  others,  are  sensitive  to 
touch,  the  leaflets,  and  often  the  leaves,  quickly  drooping 
when  disturbed.  A  great  number  show  sleep  movement, 
the  leaflets  drooping  at  nightfall.  The  motile  organ  is 
the  pulvinusat  the  base  of  the  leaflet  or  leaf.  The  lat- 
eral leaflets  of  Desmodium  gyrans  are  rhvthmically  and 
spontaneously  mot  ile.  The  pollination  of  the  papiliona- 
ceous flowers  is  complicated  and  interesting.  (See  Kernor 
and  Oliver's  "Natural  History  of  Plants.")  The  legumes 
of  Desmodium  separate  into  l-«ceded  joints  which  are 
covered  with  hooked  hairs,  antl,  therefore,  bur-like. 
The  roots  of  the  Lcguminoss  commonly  bear  tubercles 
containing  nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  the  product  of 
which  is  used  by  the  plant. 

The  economic  plants  are  almost  innumerable.  The 
following  are  the  most  important: 

Plants  used  for  food:  Detarium  senegalense  of  Sene- 


gambia,  edible  drupe"  Castanospermum  auslrale  (Aus- 
tralian chestnut),  Dolichos  Lablab  (black  bean), 
Phaseolus  vulgaris  (bean),  Cicer  arietinum  (chick  pea), 
Pisum  sativum  (pea),  Ervum  Lens  (lentil)  and  Lupinus 
spa.,  all  have  edible  seeds;  Apia*  tuberosa,  Psoralea 
hypogxa,  and  P.  esculenta,  edible  tubers;  Arachis  hypo- 
gsea  (peanut),  and  Voandzeia  subterranea,  subterranean 
seeds;  Lathyrus  tuberosa,  sugary  tubers,  much  used 
before  potatoes  were  known;  and  Cytisus  scopariux, 
buds  used  as  capers. 

Plants  used  as  forage:  Ceratonia  Silioua  (St.  John's 
bread),  Onobrychis  saliva  (sainfoin),  Vicia  saliva 
(vetch),  Medicago  saliva  (alfalfa),  Medicago  lupulina 
(mcdick),  Trifolium  species  (clover),  Glycine  kispida 
(soy  bean),  Vigna  Catjang  (cowpea),  Lotus  corm- 
culatus,  Lupinus  Bps.,  Anthyllis  Vulneraria,  Hedy 
sarum  coronarium,  Ornithopus  sativus,  Pisum  sativum. 
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Plants  used  for  medicine:  Acacia  Senegal  (gum  aca- 
cia); .4.  Catechu  (catechu),  astringent,  tonic;  Suwttia 
lomenloaa,  sudorific;  Copaiba  Ijanalorfii  (balsam  of 
Copaiba),  of  Brazil,  for  catarrh;  (  iwwa  sps.,  Orient, 
India,  etc.,  leaves  purgative;  Tamariiidux  indica 
(tamarind),  pulpy  pods  used;  Sophura  tomeniosa, 
India,  seeds  arrest  choleric  vomiting;  Toluifera  HaUa- 
mum  (balsam  of  Tolu),  South  America,  bronchial; 
Andira  spa.,  tropical  America,  emetic,  purge,  narcotic, 
vermifuge;  Pterocarvus  Draco  (dragon  s  blood),  West 
Indies,  astringent;  P.  Marsupium  (gum  kino);  Butea 
/random  (eastern  kino),  Asia;  Mucuna  prurient  (cow- 
itch  or  cowagc),  India,  stinging  hairs  on  pod,  anthel- 
mintic; Astragalus  gummifer  (gum  tragacanthj,  of  the 
Orient;  Colutea  arborescent  (bladder  senna),  purgative, 
emetic;  Glycyrrhiia  glabra,  (licorice),  Europe,  emol- 
lienl ;  Genista  tinctoria,  purgative;  Cylistu  scoparitui. 
diuretic;  TrigonelUi  Fatnwn - grarum  (fenugreek),  Old 
World,  food,  condiment,  horse-remedy,  and  so  on; 
Anagyri*  fatiaa  (stinking  wood),  purgative  and  poi- 
sonous: Physostigma  wnosum  (calabar  bean),  sedative, 
contracts  the  pupil,  poisonous;  Astragalus  s|»s.,  and 
C  rotatoria  sps.  are  loco-weeds,  and  poisonous  to  cattle; 
arrow-poisons  are  furnished  by  Erythrophltt-um, 
Afselia,  and  I'ithecolobium.  Fifteen  genera  furnish 
tifh-poison. 

Dye-stuffs:  Cxmlpinia  cchinaia  yields  braziline; 
Sophora  japonica  yields  yellow  dye;  Indigo/era  tinc- 
titria  yields  indigo;  Genista  tinctoria,  yields  a  dye; 
Ha  matorylon  campechianum  yields  logwood  and  hema- 
toxylin. Ptcrocarpus  satUafinum  yiekls  red  sandal- 
wood, a  brown  dye. 

Other  purposes:  Copal  varnish  from  Hymeniea  sps., 
Trachylooium  S|)s.,  and  Copaiba  sps.  Many  species  are 
valuable  timber  trees.  A  snuff-perfume  is  obtained 
from  seeds  of  Coumarouna  (tonka  bean).  Rosewood 
is  from  Dalbcrgia  nigra,  and  other  species.  African 
rosewood  is  from  Pterocarpus  erinaceus.  Red  seeds  of 
Alrrus  prccntorius  (jcquirity)  are  used  for  necklaces,  as 
are  also  those  of  Aitcnanthtra  Pavonina  (Circassian 
se+'ds).  Branches  of  Cytuus  scoparim  (broom)  are  used 
for  basket-work.  Vies  eurojurus  (fursc)  is  used  as  fire- 
wood in  France.  Many  species  furnish  fibers  for  spin- 
ning. Oil  is  obtained  from  seeds  of  peanut  and  others. 
Many  are  ornamental. 

About  150  genera  are  cultivated  in  America,  or  are 
important  to  American  agriculture.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies are  among  our  most  valuable  ornamental  and 
food-plants.  Some  of  these  genera  are:  Abrus  (Crab's- 
eye  Vine,  Weather  Plant);  Acacia  (Wattle,  Kangaroo 
Thorn,  Weeping  Myall,  Australian  Blackwood,  Mulga, 
Popinac,  Opopanax,  Cassie,  Huisache,  Kspino,  Cavan, 
Gum  Arabic  Tree);  Adenanthera  (Red  Sandalwood); 
Albizzia;  Alhagi  (Camel's  Thorn);  Amphicarpa>a  (Hog 
Peanut);  Amorpha  (Lead  Plant,  Bastard  Indigo);  An- 
thyllis  (Kidney  Vetch,  Sand  Clover,  Woundwort,  Jupi- 
ter's Beard);  Apios  (Groundnut,  Wild  Bean);  Aracnis 
(Peanut,  Goober);  Astragalus  (Milk  Vetch);  Baptisia 
(Wild  Indigo);  Bauhinia  (Mountain  Ebony);  Cawal- 
pinia  (Brasilleto,  Barbadocs  Pride,  Barbadoes  Flower- 
fence,  Dwarf  Poinciana);  Canavalia  (Jack  Bean. 
Chickasaw  Lima);  Caragana  (Pea  Tree);  Cassia  (Wild 
Senna,  Partridge  Pea,  Pudding  Pipe  Tree);  Centrosema 
(Butterfly  Pea);  Cercis  (Judas  Tree,  Red  Bud);  Chori- 
stema;  Ciccr  (Chick  Pea);  Cladrastis  (Yellow-wood); 
Clianthus  (Glory  Pea,  Glory  Vine,  Parrot's  Bill);  Cli- 
toria  (Butterfly  Pea);  Colutea  (Bladder  Senna);  Coro- 
nilla  (Crown  Vetch,  Scorpion  Senna);  Crotalaria  (Bat- 
tle-Box); Cvtisus  (Broom,  Genista);  Desmodium  (Tick 
Trefoil,  Telegraph  Plant);  Dolichos  (Hyacinth  Bean, 
Taukok,  Black  Bean),  the  species  still  much  con- 
fused; Ervthrina  (Coral  Tree);  Galega  (Goat's  Rue); 
Genista  (Dyer's  Greenwood);  Gleditsia  (Honey  Ix>- 
cust,  Sweet  Locust,  Three-thorned  Acacia);  Glycine 
(Soy  Bean);  Glycyrrhiia  (licorice);  Gymnocladus 
(Kentucky  Coffee  Tree);  Halimodendron  (Salt  Tree); 
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Hcdysarum  (French  Honeysuckle);  Hoaackia;  Indigo- 
fera  (Indigo);  Kcnnedya;  Laburnum  (Golden  Chain, 
Bean  Tree,  Scotch  Laburnum);  Ijithyrus  (Sweet  Pea, 
Tangier  Scarlet  P.,  Pride  of  California,  Everlasting  P., 
Two-flowered  P.,  Flat  P.,  Perennial  P..  Ix>rd  Anson's 
P.,  Marsh  P.,  Sea  P.,  Beach  P.,  Prairie  Vetchling,  Black 
P.,  Black  Bitter  Vetch,  Spring  Bitter  Vetch);  Lena 
(Lentil);  Lespedeza  (Bush  Clover,  Japan  Clover,  Hoop- 
koop);  I.curerna  (White  Popinac);  Ix)tus  (Bird's-foot 
Trefoil.  Babies'  Slippers,  Winged  Pea);  Lupinus  (lu- 
pine, Sundial.  Deer  Cabbage);  Millettia  (Iron wood); 
Medicago  (Alfalfa,  Lucerne,  Black  or  Hop  Medick, 
Nonesuch,  Snails,  Tree  Alfalfa,  Moon  Trefoil);  Meli- 
IoIub  (Sweet  Clover);  Mimosa  (Sensitive  Plant,  Hum- 
ble Plant);  Mucuna  (Cowitch,  Cowage,  Velvet  Bean, 
Banana  Bean):  Onobrychis  (Sainfoin,  Holy  Clover); 
Ononis  ( Rest-Harrow,  Goat  Root) ;  Parkinsonia  (Jeru- 
salem Thorn);  Parocnetus  (Shamrock  Pea,  Blue  Oxa- 
lis);  Petalostemon  (Prairie  Clover);  Phaseolus  (Bean, 
Caracol,  Snail-flower,  Corkscrew  Flower,  Scarlet-run- 
ner, Dutch  Caseknife  B.,  Metcalfe  B..  Moth  B.,  Gram, 
Silva  B  Civet  B.,  Lima  B.,  Kidney  B.,  Bush  B.);  Pis- 
cidia  (I*  ish-jioison  Tree,  Jamaica  Dogwood ) ;  Pisum 
(Garden  Pea,  Fielil  P.);  Pithecotabium;  I'rosopia  (Mea- 
quite,  Screw  Bean,  Toniillo);  Poinciana  (Royal  Poin- 
ciana, Peacock  Flower,  Flomhoyant) ;  Psoralea  (Scurfy 
Pea,  Pontine  Blanche);  Pueraria  (Kudzu  Vine);  Robt- 
nia(  Ix>cust,  False  Acacia,  Black  liOcust,  Rose  Acacia, 
Clammy  Locust);  Schrankia  (Sensitive  Brier);  Sophora 
(Japan  Pagoda  Tree);  Spartium  (Spanish  Broom); 
Suthcrlandia  (Bladder  Senna);  Swainsona  (Winter 
Sweet  Pea);  Tamarindus  (Tamarind);  Templetonia 
(Coral  Bush);  Tcphrosia  (Goat's  Rue,  Catgut,  Wild 
Sweet  Pea,  Hoary  P.);  Thermopsis;  Trifolium  (Clover, 
Alsike,  Cowgraas);  Tri|$onclla  (Fenugreek);  Ulex 
(Gorae,  Whin,  Furie):  Vicia  (Vetch,  Tare,  Broad  Bean, 
Windsor  B.,  English  Dwarf  B.);  Vigna  (Cowpca,  Black 
Pea,  China  Bean);  Wistaria  (Chinese  Wistaria,  Kid- 
ney-bean Tree). 

Order  38.  Geraniales 

f 

104.  Geraniaces  (from  the  genus  Geranium,  Crane's- 
bill,  from  geranos,  a  crane,  in  allusion  to  the  cranelike 
beak  of  the  fruit).  Geranium  Family.  Fig.  29.  Hcrba 
and  shrubs,  sometimes  fleshy:  leaves  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, very  diverse:  flowers  bisexual,  regular  or  slightly 
irregular;  sepals  5,  imbricated,  persistent;  petals  5, 
rarely  fewer,  imbricated  or  convolute;  stamens  usually 
10,  rarely  more,  hypogynous  or  perigynous,  the  outer 
set  opposite  the  petals,  some  frequently  antherless, 
somewhat  monadclphoua  below,  often  glandular  at  the 
base;  carpels  5:  ovary  5-cclled,  rarely  2-3-cclled,  5- 
lobed,  prolonged  into  a  beak  tenninatd  by  the  5  styles; 
ovules  1  to  many  in  each  cell:  fruit  rarely  a  capsule, 
more  commonly  splitting  into  5  beaked  sections;  seeds 
with  endosperm,  straight  or  curved. 

The  family  has  10  genera  and  300  species,  widely 
distributed  over  the  whole  globe.  The  largest  genera  are 
Pelargonium  (South  Africa)  with  175  species,  and  Ge- 
ranium with  160  species.  Some  fossil  fruits  of  Gerani- 
acea;  are  known.  The  Geraniacete  are  related  to  the 
Oxalidaccw,  Tropwolaceas  and  Balsaminacea*;  also  to  the 
Linacea;  and  Rutacea'.  The  5  se|>als  and  petals,  the 
10  stamens,  the  5  carpels,  and  the  more  or  less  beaked 
or  lobed  fruit  with  its  peculiar  dehiscence,  are  together 
distinctive. 

The  flower  of  Pelargonium  is  slightly  irregular,  with 
a  dorsal  re<-eptaeular  spur  at  the  baee  of  the  calyx.  The 
fruits  of  all  but  40  Geraniaceje  dehisce  elasticully, 
throwing  the  seeds  to  a  distance.  The  5  carpels 
split  away  at  base,  coil  up  violently,  and  remain 
attached  to  the  summit  of  a  column  which  projects 
from  the  receptacle.  This  method  of  dehiscence,  when 
present,  is  characteristic  of  the  Ger.»niac«c. 

The  Geraniaceaj  are  astringent;  several  contain 
resin,  and  others  contain  free  acids.  Several  species  of 
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Geranium  have  been  used  as  remedies  for  wounds, 
other*  for  dysentery,  and  the  like;  some  have  been  used 
:i~  stimulants.   Kradiutn  ntonrhatum  is  valued  because  of 

a  very  strong  odor  of  musk.  The  :r-  i  -  stems  of  Mon- 

sonia  (South  Africa)  burn  readily,  and  have  been  U9ed 
for  torches.  The  most  important  economic  genus  is 
Pelargonium,  cultivated  for  ornament.  The  foliage  of 
some  Pelargoniums  is  glandular  and  very  fragrant 
("rose  geraniums").  Some  species  of  Geranium  also 
are  ornamental.  The  awn-like  beak  of  Erodium  fruila 
have  been  used  as  hygrometers. 

Few  genera  arc  in  cultivation  in  America  as  orna- 
mental plants:  Krodium  (Stork 's-bill);  Geranium, 
(Crane's-bill);  Pelargonium  (so-called  "Geraniums"). 
Several  cultivated  genera,  formerly  included  in  the 
Geraniacesf,  arc  now  placed  in  separate  families,  which 
see,  e.g.,  Impatiens  (Balsaminaceie),  Tropa-olum  (Tro- 
pemlacces),  Oxalis  and  Averrhoa  (Oxalidacea*). 

105.  Oxalidacec  (from  the  genus  OxnlU,  signifying 
arid,  from  the  sour  taste  of  the  foliage).  Oxai.is  FAM- 
ILY. Herbs,  rarely  shrubby:  leaves  usually  compound: 
flowers  bisexual,  regular;  sepals  5,  persistent,  imbri- 
cated; petals  5,  convolute  or  imbricated,  rarely  united 
at  the  base;  stamens  10  in  2  whorls,  the  outer  set  oppo- 
site the  petals,  filaments  coherent  In-low,  those  of  the 
outer  set  shorter,  one  or  both  sets  with  external  glandu- 
lar appendage*  at  the  base,  hypogynous ;  ovary  superior, 
5-celled,  with  a  persistent  central  column  (as  in  Ge- 
raniacea?);  styles  separate:  fruit  an  ordinary  capsule 
with  each  cell  dorsally  dehiscent,  or  a  berry. 

The  Oxalis  family  contains  7  genera  and  about  230 
species,  of  which  220  belong  to  the  genus  Oxalis.  They 
are  mostly  of  tropical  and  subtropical  distribution. 
Oxalis  occurs  chiefly  in  South  Africa  and  South 
America.  The  Oxalidaccsc  were  formerly  united  with 
the  Gcraniacea-,  but  differ  in  the  fruit,  which  is  a  dehis- 
cent capsule  or  a  berry  and  does  not  break  up  into 
separate  carpels. 

The  species  of  Oxalis  are  often  bulbous  or  tuberous, 
or  the  roots  are  enlarged  as  water-storage  tissue.  The 
leaflets  usually  have  a  sensitive  cushion  at  the  base 
(pulvinus)  and  show  sleep-movements.  The  flowers  of 
many  are  dimorphic  or  trimorphic,  i.e.,  have  stamens 
or  styles  of  2  or  3  lengths  in  the  same  species.  The 
seeds  are  forcibly  ejected  through  the  dorsal  suture  of 
the  capsule  by  the  elastic  separation  of  the  outer  layer 
of  the  testa. 

Oxalis  contains  much  oxalic  acid,  which  may  be 
extracted  for  economic  purposes.  It  is  somewhat  seda- 
tive, and  the  sour  taste  has  made  some  species  useful 
as  salads.  The  starchy  roots  of  some  South  American 
species  arc  used  for  cattle-fodder.  The  fruits  of  Aver- 
rhoa arc  used  in  the  tropics  as  a  substitute  for  goose- 
berries, which  they  resemble  in  flavor. 

Two  genera  arc  grown  in  America:  Averrhoa  (Caram- 
bola),  1  species  grown  for  shade  and  fruit  ;  and  Oxalis. 

106.  Tropseolacea  (from  the  genus  Tropseolum,  from 
tropaion,  a  trophy;  the  leaves  arc  shield-like,  and  the 
flowers  resemble  a  helmet).  Nasturtium  Family.  Fig. 
21).  Diffuse  or  climbing  succulent  herbs  with  alternate, 
peltate  or  lobed  leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  irregular, 
spurred;  sepals  5,  imbricated;  petals  5,  imbricated, 
the  upper  two  differing  in  shape  from  the  lower  three; 
stamens  8,  separate,  somewhat  pcrigynous;  ovary 
superior,  3-cclled,  3-lobed,  each  cell  1 -Heeded;  Btyle  1; 
stigmas  3:  fruit  splitting  into  1-sceded,  indchiscent 
nutlets  or  drupelets. 

A  single  genus  of  about  35  species  is  found  in  the 
mountainous  regions  from  Mexico  to  Chile.  The  family 
was  formerly  included  in  the  Geraniaceie.  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  separate  stamens,  its  indeniscent  fruit- 
lets,  and  a  very  peculiar  method  of  embryo  develop- 
ment, in  which  the  suspensor  divides  into  three  parte, 
one  part  growing  into  the  placenta,  another  out  into 
the  ovarian  cavity,  and  the  thin!  producing  the  embryo 
on  its  apex.  The  spur  of  the  flower  is  an  outgrowth  of 
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the  obliquely  cup-shaped  receptacle  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx,  as  in  Pelargonium. 

The  herbage  of  Troporolum  has  an  acrid  taste  like 
cress,  and  is  often  used  for  salad,  hence  the  common 
name  "nasturtium"  or  "Indian  cress." 

In  America,  several  species  are  grown  for  their  showy 
flowers.  Tropxolum  mains  is  the  most  widely  known 
species.  T.  peregrinum  is  the  "canary-bird  flower." 

107.  Linaces  (from  the  genus  Linum,  the  Latin  name 
for  flax,  from  the  old  Celtic  Uin,  a  threat!).  Flax  Fam- 
ily. Fig.  20.  Woody  or  herbaceous  plants:  leaves  alter- 
nate or  opposite,  rarely  whorled,  simple,  entire:  flowers 
bisexual,  regular;  calyx  of  5,  persistent,  imbricated 
sepals,  rarely  4-parted,  with  3-fid  lobes;  petals  5,  rarely  4, 
convolute,  clawed,  the  claw  sometimes  crested;  stamens 
5,  alternate  with  the  petals,  with  sometimes  5  additional 
staminodia,  or  10,  15,  or  20,  hypogynous,  usually  united 
at  the  often  glandular  base;  ovary  5-,  rarely  3-  or  4-, 
celled  or  falsely  10-celled  by  the  intrusion  of  the  mid- 
rib; ovules  few;  styles  as  many  as  the  cells  of  the 
ovary*:  fruit  a  capsule  or  drupe. 

There  are  9  genera  and  alsnit  120  species,  of  which  90 
species  belong  to  Linum.  The  Linacea-  arc  related  to 


29.  tiKnANiACUK:  1.  Omnium,  a,  floral  diagram;  6,  fruit; 
e,  fruit  dehucing.  Trop«olace«:  2.  Tropteolum,  flower.  Lima- 
ce.e.  3.  Linum,  a,  flower;  6,  floral  diagram. 


the  Geraniacea?  and  Oxalidacear,  but  also  show  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Silenes  in  the  Caryophyllaoe*e.  The  many- 
stamened  genera  suggest  the  Ternstru'miacea?.  The 
family  is  most  easily  recognized  by  the  simple,  regular 
pattern  of  the  flower,  and  the  numerical  plan  of  5  (or  4) 
which  is  carried  through  all  the  floral  parts.  For  this 
reason,  the  flax  was  taken  by  the  older  botanists  as  a 
pattern  flower. 

Linum  cathatiicum  (Europe)  was  formerly  used  as  a 
purgative.  A  fixed  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
common  flax  (Linum  wtitatwrimum) ,  which  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  emollient.  The  most  extensive  use,  of  this 
oil  is  in  painting,  its  value  being  due  to  the  property  of 
drying  into  a  hard,  waterproof  coating.  Flaxseed  meal, 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  used  for  fodder 
and  for  poulticing.  The  seed-coats  of  flax  become  very 
mucilaginous  when  soaked,  on  which  account  flaxseed 
has  also  been  used  as  an  emollient  in  the  treatment  of 
coughs  and  colds.  The  cortical  bast-libers  of  the  flax 
have  been  used  since  earliest  times  in  textile  industries. 
As  the  basis  of  linen  cloth,  flax  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  cultivated  plants.  Flax  was  probably  Asiatic  in  its 
origin.  Many  species  of  Linum  are  ornamental,  but 
are  little  grown. 

Two  genera  are  cultivated  in  America:  Linum, 
with  species  of  annual  garden  plants;  and  Reinwardtia, 
with  species  of  conservatory  sub-shrubs  from  India. 
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108.  Erythrorylaceat  (from  the  genua  Erythroxylon, 
the  name  signifying  rot  tcood;  the  wood  of  some  species 
being  ml).  Coca  Family.  Fig.  30.  Shrubs  and  small 
trees:  leaves  alternate:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  incon- 
spicuous; sepals  5,  persistent,  imbricated  or  valvule; 
petals  5,  convolute  or  imbricated,  with  appendages  on 
the  inner  face,  or  with  projecting  callosities;  stamens  10, 
in  2  whorls,  more  or  less  connate  into  a  lube,  ami 
extemully  glandular;  ovary  3-4-eelled,  usually  but 
1  cell  developing  in  fruit ;  1  2  ovules  in  each  cell;  styles 
3-4:  fruit  drupaceous,  l-2-sceded. 

Two  genera  and  about  90  speci«>«  are  known;  all 
tropical,  and  reaching  their  greatest  development  in 


3tt  EftimiaoXTLACEJt:  1.  Krythroxylon,  a,  flower  of  B. 
pu/rArum.  fr,  flower,  perianth  removed,  ol  S.  Coca.  ZTOoraTiXArr.«: 
2.  Zygophyllum.  a.  flower;  6.  flora)  cliu«mm,  Kerr acs*:  3.  Rut*, 
a,  flower;  6.  floral  diagram:  c.  leal. 

tropical  South  America,  but  extending  northward  to 
Mexico  and  southward  in  the  Old  World  to  Natal. 
The  family  is  closely  related  to  the  Linae*se  with  which 
it  was  formerly  united,  but  differs  in  the  more  promi- 
nent stamen-tube,  the  appendages  on  the  petals,  and 
the  drupaceous  non-capsutar  fruit. 

The  only  important  economic  plant  is  the  coca  plant 
(Erythroxylon  Coca),  a  shrub  famous  as  the  source  of 
cocaine.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  it  was  early  used  by 
the  Peruvians  as  a  stimulant.  C'ocu  is  now  grown  to 
a  limited  extent  in  southern  Florida  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  in  most  tropical  countries. 


109.  Zygophyllacece  (from  the  genus  Z 


ygophyUtm 


derived  from  the  Greek  signifying  a  yoke  and  leaf;  the 
leaflets  are  in  pairs).  Caltrop  Family.  Fig.  30.  Herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees:  leaves  opposite,  rarely  alternate,  mostly 
pinnately  compound:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  rarely 
irrtrgular;  sepals  4-5,  persistent,  imbricated  or  rarely 
valvate;  petal*  4-5,  rarely  0,  imbricated,  rarely  valvate; 
disk  present,  diverse,  rarely  wanting;  stamens  usually 
8  or  10,  hvpogynous,  the  outer  opposite  the  petals, 
usually  scales  at  the  base  of  the  filaments;  ovary  supe- 
rior, 4-5-*elled,  rarely  falsely  many -celled;  ovules 
2  to  several  in  each  cell;  style  and  stigma  1:  fruit  a 
capsule  or  separating  into  fruit  lets. 

Twenty-one  genera  and  about  150  species  occur  as 
natives  of  the  wanner  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
the  drier  desert  regions.  They  are  especially  abundant 
in  North  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  region.  This 
family  is  very  closely  related  to  the  Rutacea',  from  which 
it  differs  in  the  absence  of  glandular  dots  and  oil,  and 
in  the  presence  of  stipules.  The  fruits  are  usually  more 
or  less  lobed  and  sometimes  winged  or  covered  with 
prickles. 

The  hard,  faintly  aromatic  wood  (lignumvita>) 
of  Gunincum  officinale  is  used  for  cabinet  work  and 
for  pulleys.  The  wood  of  this  plant  yields  a  resin  used 
as  a  diaphoretic  and  purge.  The  flower-buds  of  one 
sj>eeic8  of  Zygophyllum  are  used  in  place  of  capers. 

The  Arabs  use  Z.  simplex  to  remove  freckles.  The 
fetid  smell  of  this  plant  is  so  strong  that  even  camels 
arc  said  to  reject  it.  Soil  a  is  obtained  from  species  of 
Xitraria,  which  inhabit  alkaline  soil. 


Gwiiacum  officinale  is  sometimes  grown  in  southern 
Florida  and  southern  California  for  ornament.  Zygr>- 
phyllum  may  be  in  cultivation. 

110.  Rutacea*  (from  the  genus  Kuia,  the  ancient 
name).  Rru  Family.  Fig.  30.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubby: 
leaves  usual lv  alternate,  simple  or  variously  cut  or  com- 
pound, usually  with  pellucid  dots:  flowers  bisexual, 
usually  regular;  sepals  4-5,  often  coherent,  imbricated ; 
petals  4-5,  imbricated  or  valvate,  usually  separate;  sta- 
mens 8-10,  rarely  15,  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  thick  disk, 
usually  distinct;  ovary  superior,  2-5-lobcd,  2-5-cclled; 
each  cell  1  to  many-ovulcd,  raised  on  a  prolongation  of 
the  receptacle,  a  glandular  disk  at  its  base;  styles 
usually  connate:  fruit  a  capsule  opening  by  valves,  or 
fleshy  and  indehiscent,  or  separating  into  fruitlets, 
rarely  winged. 

Rutacea?  contains  over  100  genera  and  about  900 
species,  mostly  of  tropical  countries  but  extending  into 
temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Fagara,  with 
more  than  130  species,  is  t  he  largest  genus.  The  Ruta- 
cea* arc  related  to  many  of  the  Geranium  group,  especi- 
ally to  Simarubacea?,  Zygophyllacea*,  and  Meliacea?. 
The  transparent  dots  in  the  leaves,  the  numerical  plan, 
and  especially  the  lobed  ovary  raised  on  the  disk  or 
stalk,  arc  together  distinctive.  The  disk  is  often  much 
developed  and  very  diversely  constructed.  The  outer 
stamens  arc  usually  opposite  the  petals,  not  alternate 
with  them  as  might  be  expected.  In  some  cases  the 
carpels  arc  entirely  free  below  and  united  only  by  the 
styles  or  stigmas.  The  seeds,  except  in  the  berry  fruits, 
are  only  1  or  2.  The  great  development  of  oil-glands 
containing  a  fragrant  oil  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  the  family.  These  glands  are  produced 
on  all  parts  of  the  plant,  even  on  the  floral  parts  and  sur- 
face of  the  fruits.  The  orange  and  lemon  are  examples 
of  Rutacr  r  with  berry  fruits,  and  they  arc  widely  cul- 
tivated and  perplexingly  variable. 

The  volatile  oil  of  the  Rutacea?  has  I  wen  used  to  some 
extent  for  medicine  and  also  for  perfumery.  Extract 
of  rue  has  been  used  as  a  vermifuge.  The  Romans 
used  rue  as  a  condiment.  Some  species  of  rue  are  so 
pungent  as  to  produce  a  poisoning  of  the  skin  similar  to 
that  produced  by  poison  ivy.  The  volatile  oil  is  so 
copious  in  Dictamnus  as  to  ignite  readily.  Several 
specira  of  Harosma  (buchu)  are  tonic  and  diuretic.  The 
genus  Citrus  is  the  most  useful.  It  includes  the  orange, 
the  bitter  orange,  the  citron,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  the 
gra|M«-f ruit ,  the  kid-glove  orange  or  tangerine,  and  the 
bergamot  from  the  nnd  of  which  bergamot  oil  is  manu- 
factured, used  in  perfumery.  The  bark  of  the  prickly 
shrub,  Zanthoxylum,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  tonic. 
The  seeds  of  some  species  of  Zanthoxylum  are  used  to 
poison  fish. 

In  cultivation  in  America  or  worthy  of  trial  are  20 
to  30  genera,  used  mostly  for  ornament  and  fruit. 
Among  these  are:  Adenandra  (Breath  of  Heaven); 
vEgle  (Bael  Fruit,  Bengal  Quince);  Atalantia;  Balsam- 
ocitrus  (African  Bael-Fruit);  Calodendron  (Ca|x; 
Chestnut);  Casimiroa  (White  Sapota);  Citrus  (Orange, 
Lemon);  Dictamnus  (Dittany,  Cos  Plant,  Burning 
Bush);  Fagara  (Prickly  Ash);  Feronia  (Wood  Apple); 
Murraya  (Orange  Jessamine,  Satinwood);  Phelloden- 
dron  (Chineso  Cork  Tree);  Poncirus  (Trifoliate 
Orange);  Ptelna  (Hop  Tree);  Ruta  (Rue);  Triphasia 
(Bergamot  Lime,  Lime  Berry);  Zanthoxylum  (Prickly 
Ash,  Chinese  or  Japanese  Pepperwood,  Toothache 
Tree). 

111.  Simarubaceae  (from  the  genus  Simaruba,  which 
is  the  Caribbean  name  of  Simamba  officinalis).  Qitas- 
81  a  Family.  Fig.  31.  Shrubs  or  trees:  leaves  alternate  or 
rarely  opposite,  pinnate,  rarely  simple,  dot  less:  flowers 
unisexual,  regular;  sepals  3-5,  more  or  less  connate, 
imbricated  or  valvate;  petals  3-5,  rarely  0,  free  or  con- 
nate, variously  arranged  in  the  bud;  disk  prominent, 
very  diverse,  rarely  0;  stamens  usually  twice  the  petals, 
filaments  nuked  or  with  a  scale-;  carts-Is  2-5,  free,  or 
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at  the  base  or  by  the  styles,  or  completely 
united  into  a  2-5-ceIled,  superior  ovary;  each  cell  1-, 
rarely  several-,  ovuled;  carpels  in  fruit  drupe-like, 
rarely  forming  a  berry  or  samaras. 

About  2S  genera  and  140  species  are  generally  distrib- 
uted in  the  tropics,  but  extend  into  the  temperate 
regions.  The  center  of  distribution  is  in  tropical 
Ammo*.  Some  fossil  species  are  known.  The  family 
is  closely  related  to  the  Kutacw,  hut  differs  in  the 


of  foliage-glands  and  in  the  presence  of 
on  the  filaments.  It  is  also  closely  related  to  the  Zygo- 
phyllacetr. 

Most  of  the  Simarubacrw  contain  a  bitter  principle, 
also,  sometimes,  a  resinous  matter  and  an  oil  which  is 
of  value  as  u  tonic.  Qwiaxui  amara  of  tropical  America 


furnishes  the  quassia  wood,  famous  as  a  bitter  tonic. 
JUtmnma  rscAau,  of  Jamaica,  also  furnishes  quassia 
of  equal  quality.  Branches  of  quassia  and  the  pulver- 
ized bitt4T  wood  of  siM-cics  of  Simaruba  are  used  in 
tropical  America  to  drive  away  insects.  The  seeds 
i»f  Stmnruba  Gcdron  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Various  species  are  used  for  snake-bites.  The  leaves 
and  sap  of  species  of  Picramnia  furnish  a  beautiful 
VH>k*t  dye. 

Very  "few  are  in  cultivation  in  America:  Picrasma,  a 
semi-hardy  shrub;  and  Ailanthus  (Tree  of  Heaven),  a 
well-known  tree. 

1 12.  Burse  race*  (from  the  genus  Burtera,  named  in 
memory  of  Joachim  Burser,  a  botanist  in  Naples). 
Bi  bsera  Family.  Fig.  31.  Trees  or  shrubs,  often  very 
large,  with  usually  alternate  compound  leaves:  flowers 
bisexual,  regular,  usually  small  and  very  numerous; 
i-epals  3-5,  more  or  less  connate,  imbricated  or  often 
\  ab  ate;  jictals  3-5,  usually  separate,  imhricated  or  val- 


Jl.  SiMAJurnAccc:  t.  Ailanihua,  a,  flower,  section:  b,  flower, 
t~»hi««g  in;  r,  (ruit.  BcRMERxrce:  2.  Burners,  a,  flower;  floral 
diBCntm.  Mi  i.m  r.-R:  A.  SwH-lenia,  Sower.  4.  Cedrela,  Cower. 
5.  Mela,  floral  diagram.  Mau-ighiaciix:  0.  Camarea,  flower. 
7.  Malpichia.  floral  dunrnun. 


vate;  stamens  usually  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  hy- 
p-ngynous,  sometimes  unequal,  separate,  the  outer  oppo- 
site the  petals;  disk  |  present,  annular  or  cup-shaped, 
rarely  0,  sometimes  adnate  to  the  calyx;  ovary  superior, 
2-5-ccUed;  ovules  usually  2  in  each  cell;  style  1  or  0: 
fruit  drupe-like  with  2-5  stones  or  with  a  bony  endo- 
earp  or  a  capsule  with  the  epicarp  opening  and  expos- 
ing the  connate  bony  pits;  seeds  exalbummous. 

The  16  genera  and  about  270  species  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  tropical  regions.  One  species  of  Bursera 
reaches  Florida.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Itutacea) 
and  Simarubacec,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  presence 
of  resin-chambers  in  the  bark.  It  is  also  very  closely 
related  to  the 


The  family  is  very  rich  in  resin  and,  therefore,  is  of 
considerable  economic  importance.  These  resins  are 
frequently  aromatic  or  fragrant;  hence  many  have  been 
used  as  incense.  The  resin  myrrh  is  obtained  from  species 
of  Commiphora  of  Arabia  "and  Africa.  Mecca  balsam 
is  from  the  same  genus.  Olibanum  incense  is  derived 
from  trees  of  the  genus  Boswellia,  of  India.  Frankin- 
cense is  either  this  olibanum  or  the  resin  from  #«»- 
wtUia  Carter!  A  substitute  for  dammar  ant 
has  lieen  obtained  from  the  Burocracoc. 

Few  species  of  the  Burscracrw  are  in  cultivation  in 
America:  Hurnera  Sinuiruba,  as  an  ornamental  green- 
house tire;  and  Gantgn  pinwita,  which  is  grown  in 
Florida  and  California  for  the  gooseberry-like  fruit. 

113.  Menaces:  (from  the  genus  Stdia,  the  Greek 
name  of  the  somewhat  similar  manna-ash).  Mahogany 
Family.  Fig.  31.  Trees  or  shrubs:  leaves  usually  alter- 
nate, pinnate  or  rarely  simple:  flowers  bisexual,  rarely 
unisexual,  panieled;  sepals  4-5,  usually  partly  connate, 
imbricated;  petals  4-5,  rarely  3-8,  separate,  or  con- 
nate or  adnate  to  the  stamens;  stamens  S-10,  rarely 
5.  or  numerous,  hypogynous,  filaments  usually  connate 
into  a  tube  which  is  entire  or  lacerate,  rarely  free;  disk 
present;  ovary  superior,  2-5-celled,  rarely  1-  or  many- 
cell  wl,  each  cell  2-,  rarely  several-,  ovuled;  style  and 
stigma  1:  fruit  a  drupe,  berry,  or  capsule. 

There  are  42  genera  and  about  600  species,  all  con- 
fined to  the  tropics.  They  enter  the  United  States 
only  in  southern  Florida.  Some  fossil  species  are 
known.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Kutacea',  but 
lacks  the  resin  and  oil-glands.  It  is  closely  related  to  all 
of  the  disk-bearing  families,  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  stamen-tube  with  teeth  and  fringe. 

There  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  anthers  on  the  staminal  tul»e  and  the  dentation 
or  fringing  of  the  latter.  Very  commonly  there  are  2 
stipule-like  teeth  just  below  the  anthers.  The 
are  sometimes  winged  (in  mahogany).  The  leave 
rarely  transparent-dotted  (Flindcrsia). 

Melia  Azetiarnch,  an  Asiatic  tree,  is  bitter,  and  has 
been  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative  and  vermifuge. 
Other  Bpecies  of  Mcliaccai  are  purgative  and  emetic,  or 
are  used  for  heartburn,  and  the  like.  Some  have  the  odor 
of  garlic.  The  bark  of  the  Asiatic  Wakttra  piscidia  is 
used  to  Btupefy  fish.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Aglaia 
edulis  is  saia  to  be  delicious.  The  bitter  bark  of  mahog- 
any has  been  used  in  place  of  quinine.  The  most  cele- 
brated member  of  the  family  is  Sutietenia  Mahogani  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Peru,  which  furnishes  the  mahog- 
any timber  of  commerce.  The  wood  of  the  West  Indian 
Cedrcla  odurata  is  fragrant,  and  is  the  so-called  cigar- 
box  cedar,  from  which  these  boxes  are  made.  Phe 
sawdust  of  the  South  African  sneezewood  {PUeroxyUm 
obtufuum)  causes  sneezing,  hence  the  popular  name. 

Five  or  more  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  all 
confined  to  southern  California  and  southern  Florida, 
except  Melia,  which  is  common  throughout  the  southern 
states,  and  Cedrela  sincrwin,  hardy  in  Mass.  Among 
these  are  Cedrela  (West  Indian  Cedar);  Melia  (Pride 
of  India,  China-berry  Tree,  Texas  Umbrella  Tree); 
Pta;roxylon  (Sneezewood);  Swietcnia  (Mahogany). 

114.  'Malpighiacee  (from  the  genus  Malpighia,  in 
honor  of  Marccllo  Malpighi,  once  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Pisa).  M ALPH.HiA  Family.  Fig.  31.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  most  often  climbing:  leaves  usually  opposite, 
often  with  petiolar  glands  and  jointed  petioles:  flowers 
commonly  bisexual,  usually  obliquely  irregular:  sepals  5, 
mostly  separate,  some  or  all  with  large  glands;  petals 
5,  fringed  or  toothed,  slender-clawed;  stamens  10,  in 
part  staminodial,  rarely  fewer,  the  outer  opposite  the 
petals,  hypogynous  or  nearly  so,  usually  connate  below; 
anthers  very  diverse  and  odd;  ovary  superior,  2-3- 
celled  and  lobed,  rarely  5-celled,  the  cells  1-ovulcd; 
styles  2-3,  rarely  connate:  fruit  commonly  separating 
into  2-3  nut-like  portions  which  arc  entire,  or  pectinately 
winged,  or  naked,  rarely  a  single  nut  or  drupe;  seeds 
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exalbuniinous;  embryo  variously  curved  or  spiral, 
rarely  straight. 

This  family  has  55  genera  and  about  650  species, 
generally  distributed  in  the  tropics,  but  reaching  to 
Texas  and  California  in  North  America,  and  Port 
Natal  in  Africa.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  tropi- 
cal forests  of  South  America.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Zvgophyllacejp,  Sapindacca*,  and  Ery- 
throxylacca?,  as  shown  by  the  lobra  and  winged  fruit, 
or  clawed  petals.  The  glandular  calyx,  clawed  petals, 
the  .niter  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  peculiar  anthers, 
qi't«»r  fruit,  and  curved  embryo  are  together  distinctive. 

Tie  family  is  of  little  economic  importance.  Various 
coloring  matters  and  astringent  tannins  are  contained 
ir.  the  bark,  for  which  reason  some  of  the  Mulpighiacea- 
.in\e  been  used  for  dysentery  and  intermittent  fever. 
Some  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites.  The  fruit* 
of  certain  Malpighiacea?  are  sour,  juicy  and  refreshing. 

Few  species  are  in  cultivation  in  North  America, 
all  in  California,  Florida  or  the  West  Indies.  Gal- 
phimia  and  Stigmaphyllon  are  ornamental j  Malpighia 
glnbra  is  the  Barbadoes  cherry,  cultivated  in  the  Vv  est 
Indies  for  the  cherry-like  fruit. 

115.  Tremandraceae  (from  the  genus  Tremandra, 
which  is  from  the  Latin  tremble  and  the  Greek  male, 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  anthers).  Tremandra 
Family.  Fig.  32.  Shrubs  or  sub-shrulws,  with  opposite, 
whorled  or  alternate  leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  regular; 
sepals  4-5,  rarely  3.  valvate;  petals  of  the  same  number 
as  the  sepals  and  alternating  with  t  hem,  colored,  entire, 
separate  induplicate- valvate;  stamens  8  or  10,  rarely 
6,  hypogynous,  in  1  or  2  whorls;  anthers  opening  by  a 
transverse  terminal  valve,  or  more  or  less  prolonged 
into  a  beak  with  terminal  pores;  ovary  superior, 
2-celled;  style  1;  stigma  1:  fruit  a  capsule;  seeds  1  or  2 
in  each  cavity. 

In  this  family  are  3  genera  and  about  23  species,  of 
which  20  belong  to  the  genus  Tetratheca.  All  are 
native  of  south  and  west  Australia.  The  family  is  very 
similar  to  the  Polygalacea?,  and  separated  from  that 


32.  Trbuandxaccc:  1.  Platytheca,  floral  diagram.  Polt- 
oalack*:  2.  Polygala.  o,  flower:  b,  flower,  vertical  section;  c.  floral 
diagram.  Eumoaaiai  KJC;  3.  Euphorbia,  a,  involucre  and  flowers; 
b,  involucre,  vertical  section.  4.  Croton,  a,  flower:  6,  floral  dia- 
gram, male  flower;  c,  floral  diagram,  female  flower. 


family  only  by  the  regular  flowers.  Platytheca  is 
remarkable  in  having  the  four  anther  cells  all  in  one 
plane. 

Two  genera  are  in  the  American  trade,  both  tender 
heat li-ltke  plants:  Platytheca,  and  Tetratheca. 

116.  Polygalaceae  (from  the  genus  Polygala,  an  old 
Greek  name  applied  later  to  this  genus  by  botanists 
because  of  the  supposed  stimulative  action  of  the  plant 
on  the  lactation  of  cattle).  Milkwort  Family.  Fig.  32. 


Herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  sometimes  climbing  or 
twining:  leaves  mostly  alternate:  flowers  bisexual,  irreg- 
ular; sepals  5,  imbricated,  separate  or  somewhat  coher- 
ent, the  2  inner  largest  and  often  winged  or  petaloid ; 
petals  rarely  5,  commonly  3,  at  least  the  2  upper,  and 
sometimes  all  more  or  less  coherent  with  each  other  and 
with  the  stamen-tube,  inner  petal  concave  and  often 
with  a  fringed  crest  (keel) :  stamens  8,  rarely  fewer,  in  2 
whorls,  hypogynous,  usually  adherent  to  the  keel  petal 
and  coherent  into  a  tube  which  is  slit  down  and  open 
behind;  anthers  usually  opening  bv  terminal  pores  or 
slits;  ovary  superior  usually  2-celled;  ovule  usually 
1  in  each  cell;  style  1,  dilated  above;  stigmas  1-4: 
fruit  usually  a  capsule,  rarely  a  drupe  or  samara;  seeds 
pendulous,  albuminous. 

Polvgalacea?  has  10  genera  and  about  500  species, 
450  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Polygala;  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  earth  but  absent  in  New  Zealand, 
Polynesia,  arctic  North  America  and  arctic  Asia.  The 
family  is  not  closely  related  to  any  other.  The  peculiar 
perianth  and  stamens,  and  the  2-celled  ovary,  are  to- 
gether very  distinctive.  The  floral  parts,  though  simu- 
lating those  of  the  Ix!guminoss,  are  not  homologous. 

A  bitter  principle  gives  the  Pol vgalarete  tonic  and 
astringent  properties.  Some  species  are  emetic.  The 
n»ot  of  Polygtila  Senega  (North  America),  so-called 
"Senega  or  Seneca  snakcroot,"  is  used  as  an  emetic 
and  cathartic,  but  more  especially  as  an  expectorant. 
This  and  many  other  species  of  Polygala  are  reputed 
antidotes  for  snake-bites,  hence  the  name  "snakeroot.'' 

Only  the  genus  Polygala  is  in  cultivation  in  N.  Amer- 
ica, of  which  9  or  10  species  are  grown  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Some  are  shrubs  and  1  is  an  evergreen  trailer. 

117.  Euphorbiacee  (from  the  genus  Euphorbia, 
named  in  honor  of  Euphorbus,  physician  to  King  Juba). 
Spi-rge  Family.  Fig.  32.  Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  of 
greatly  varying  habit,  sometimes  fleshy  and  cactus-like, 
often  with  milky  juice:  leaves  mostly  alternate:  flowers 
monoecious  or  dioecious,  regular  or  irregular;  both 
calyx  and  corolla  present,  or  the  latter  absent,  or 
both  absent,  or  both  much  reduced,  valvate  or  imbri- 
cated; the  parts  free,  rarely  united;  intrastaminal 
disk  usually  present  in  the  staminate  flowers,  often 
changed  to  glands;  stamens  as  many  as  the  sepals,  or 
twice  as  many,  or  reduced  to  1,  separate  or  monadel- 
phous;  hypogynous  disk  in  the  pistillate  flowers 
annular  or  cup-shaped  or  in  the  form  of  glands;  ovarv 
superior,  usually  3-celled,  rarely  1-,  2-,  or  4-celled; 
stvle  and  stigma  various;  ovules  1-2  in  each  cavity, 
side  by  side,  suspended,  anat  ropous;  micropyle  external, 
covered  with  a  caruncle:  fruit  splitting  into  three 
portions,  leaving  a  central  column,  rarely  indehiscent 
and  berry-like,  or  drupaceous;  steeds  alhuminous. 

The  208  genera  and  about  4,000  species  are  widely 
distributed,  mainly  in  I  he  tropics,  but  extend  into 
temperate  regions.  The  largest  genera  are  Euphorbia 
with  about  700  species,  Croton  with  500-600  species, 
and  Phyllanthus  with  400  species.  The  family  is 
related  to  the  Geraniales,  as  shown  by  the  fruit.  The 
only  constant  characters  of  this  great  polymorphic 
family  an-  the  collateral  anatropous  ovules  with  micro- 
pvle  external,  the  caruncle,  the  usually  persistent  axis 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  albuminous  seeds.  In  Euphorbia, 
some  sessile  staminate  flowers  and  a  pedicclled  pistillate 
flower  are  inclosed  in  a  common  involucre  which  bears 
various  horn-like,  or  gland-like,  or  petaloid  appendages. 
The  variation  in  the  inflorescence  and  floral  structure 
throughout  the  family  is  very  intricate. 

The  family  is  of  great  economic  importance.  Only 
the  most  important  plants  can  be  mentioned  here.  The 
following  are  used  in  medicine:  The  juice  of  Euphorbia 
Esula,  E.  Cyparinsias,  E.  Lathyri*,  E.  helioncopia,  and 
others,  is  purgative,  as  is  also  that  of  Mereurialis.  Cro- 
ton Tiglium  yields  the  purgative  croton  oil.  Ricinus 
communis  yields  castor  oil.  Jatropka  Curcas  (physic 
nut)    is    purgative.     Euphorbia    Hyberna,  Jatropha 
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officinalis,  Croton,  and  SliUingia  xylmtica  (queen's 
root )  are  used  for  syphilis.  Euphorbia  coroUala  and  E. 
Ipecacuanha  are  emetic.  E.  Utymi/olia  is  lined  an  a  ver- 
mifuge in  India.  Croton  Eluterta  vields  cascarilla  bark, 
a  fonic.  The  hairs  of  the  capsule  of  M allot  us  phiiip- 
pinenri*  are  in  the  trade  as  kamala.  The  juice  of  E. 
cotinifolia  is  used  by  the  Caribbean*  to  poison  arrows: 
that  of  Excacaria  Agallocha  (blinding  tree)  is  so  acrid 
as  to  blind  the  eye  into  which  it  may  chance  to  fall. 
The  juice  of  E.  balsami/era,  of  the  Canaries,  is  cooked 
and  eaten  as  idly.  The  seeds  of  AUuritet  triloba  are 
called  "almonds,  and  eaten;  as  are  also  those  of  Cori- 
cevciba  guyanensi*.  The  fruit  of  E.  dislicha  is  edible. 
E.  Emblica  has  fleshy,  sweet  fruit.  The  most  useful 
as  food  are  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  sweet  manioc 
(Manihot  palmata  var.  Aipii),  eaten  cooked  or  raw;  and 
of  the  bitter  manioc  (Jtf.  utili**ima),  which  is  poisonous 
when  raw,  but  when  cooked  is  very  widdy  used  for 
food  in  the  tropics.  This  root  is  the  source  of  cassava 
bread,  and  tapioca.  Phosphorescent  juice  is  obtained 
from  E.  phosphor ea  of  Brazil.  The  fruit  aiHwra  crepitant 
(sand-box)  opens  with  a  report  like  a  pistol.  It  is 
cooked  in  oil  to  prevent  dehiscence,  and  used  as  a  sand- 
box. India  rubber  is  obtained  from  the  juico  of  licvea 
gvyanensis,  and  other  species.  Omphalca  triandra  yields 
a  blackening  juice  used  as  ink.  Soap  is  made  from  the 
seminal  oil  of  Jatropha  Curcas.  Oil  from  the  seeds  of 
Alcurites  cordala  (Japanese  oil  tree)  is  used  for  light- 
ing. Turnsole  (Crozophora  linctoria),  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, yields  a  dye  used  to  color  Dutch  cheese.  Other 
Euphorbiacca;  yield  dves.  Sapium  aebifcrutn  (Chinese 
tallow  tree)  yields  a  fat  used  for  burning,  and  other 
purposes. 

'I  wenty  to  30  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  N.  America 
for  various  purposes.  Among  these  are:  AcaJypha, 
ornamental;  Alcurites  (Candlenut,  Candleberry  Tree), 
California;  Coditeum  (Croton),  ornamental;  Euphorbia 
(Spurge,  Snow-on-the-Mountain,  Scarlet  Plume,  Poin- 
scttia,  Mexican  Fire  Plant,  Hypocrite  Plant,  Painted 
Leaf,  Fire-on-the-Mountain,  Crown  of  Thorns, 
Medusa's  Head,  Caper  Spurge,  Mole  Plant),  green- 
house, garden,  ornamental;  Hevea  (South  Ameri- 
can Rubber  Tree),  botanical  gardens  and  Florida; 
Jatropha  (French  Physic  Nut),  South;  Manihot 
(Ceara  Rubber  Tree.  Cassava,  Manioc  Plant),  South, 
food  and  ornamental:  Pedilanthus  (Bird  Cactus,  Jew 
Bush),  greenhouse;  Phyllanthus  (Snow-bush,  Emblic 
Myrobolan,  Otaheitc  Gooseberry),  greenhouse,  garden; 
Putranjiva  (Indian  Amulet  Plant),  South;  Ricinus 
(Castor-Oil  Plant.  Palma  Christ i  .  garden,  ornamental; 
Stillingia  (Queen's  Root,  Queen's  Delight); 
(Tallow  Tree),  South. 

Order  39.  Sapi.vdaleb 


118.  Buxacec  (from  the  genus  Buxus.  the  ancient 
name  of  the  box).  Btjxtjs  Family.  Herbs,  shrubs  or 
trees:  leaves  opposite  or  alternate:  flowere  moncecious, 
inconspicuous  ;hypogy  nous  disk  wanting;  corolla  absent: 
calyx  4-parted,  or  in  the  pistillate  flower  4- IV- parted 
or  0,  imbricated;  stamens  4,  opposite  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  or  numerous;  ovary  superior,  3-cdJed,  rarely  2-4- 
celled;  ovules  2,  collateral,  rarely  1 ,  suspended,  micro- 
pyle  turned  toward  the  axis;  styles  2-3:  fruit  capsular 
and  opening  elastically,  or  fleshy;  seeds  with  endo- 
sperm, with  or  without  a  caruncle. 

About  6  genera  and  30  species  inhabit  the  tropics  and 
subtropics.  One  species  is  native  in  the  southeastern 
United  States.  The  largest  genus  is  Buxus  with  19 
species.  FossU  species  are  known.  The  family  is  related 
to  the  Euphorbiacea-,  with  which  it  is  united  by  some 
authors,  and  to  the  Celast race*'  and  Empetraceae. 
The  absence  of  milky  juice,  the  calycoid  perianth,  the 
3-celled  ovary  with  collateral  suspended  albuminous 
seeds,  and  the  axially  directed  micropylc  are  together 
characteristic. 


The  wood  of  the  box  (Buxu*  tempcrvirem)  of  Europe 
is  close-grained  and  homogeneous;  used  for  engraving 
arid  for  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments.  A 
decoction  of  the  wood  was  formerly  used  in  medicine 
for  fevers.  Its  leaves  and  seeds  are  purgative.  Oil 
from  the  seeds  of  Simmondsia  is  used  as  a  hair-tonic. 

Four  or  more  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America. 
These  are:   Buxus  (Box)  ornamental;  Pachysandra 


33.  Kui-»tr4Cej>:   1.  Empetnjm.  a,  flower:  6.  floral  diagram. 


Pom*ma<-k.c:    '2.  Coriaria.  a.  flower.  6.   floral  diagram 
cardiac*..*::  3.  Khun,  o.  flower;*,  floral  diagram.  4.  Aoara 
fruit.  Ctmllacm:  5.  Cyrilla,  flower. 

(Mountain  Spurge),  garden,  ornamental;  Sarcococca, 
greenhouse,  ornamental;  and  Simmondsia,  California, 
for  oil. 

119.  EmpetrHce.ee  (from  the  genus  Empetrum,  an 
ancient  name  signifying  upon  a  rock).  Crowberhv 
Family.  Fig.  33.  Small  ericoid  shrubs:  leaves  alter- 
nate, deeply  furrowed  beneath:  flowers  polvgamous  or 
dia-cious.  small,  regular,  hypogynous;  disk  wanting; 
sepals  2-3,  imbricated;  petals  2-3.  or  0;  stamens  of 
t  he  same  number  as  the  petals  and  alternate  with  them ; 
ovary  superior,  2-9-eellcd,  each  cell  1-ovuled;  style- 
branches  2-9,  often  fringed  or  toothed:  fruit  drupa- 
ceous; seed  ascending,  anatropous,  albuminous;  micro- 
pyle  turned  toward  the  outside. 

In  the  north  temperate  and  arctic  regions,  and  in  the 
Andes,  are  found  3  genera  and  about  5  species.  The 
family  is  related  to  the  Buxacec,  and  more  distantly 
to  the  Euphorbiacere  and  Celast raceje.  The  habit, 
the  reduced  or  absent  corolla,  the  few  stamens,  the 
1 -seeded  ovary,  the  external  micropyle,  and  the  absence 
of  the  disk  and  aril  are  together  distinctive. 

The  acid  berries  of  Empetrum  arc  eaten  in  north 
Europe  and  Kamtschatka,  and  also  used  to  prepare  a 
drink.  The  fruit  of  Corcma  album  has  been  used  as  a 
fever  remedy.  An  acid  drink  is  prepared  from  it  in 
Portugal. 

In  North  America,  2  genera  are  in  cultivation:  Ccra- 
tiola,  not  hardy;  and  Empetrum  (Crowbcrry).  grown 
in  rock-gardens. 

120.  CoriarUcec  (from  the  genus  Coriaria,  derived 
from  the  !.  .■  !.  meaning  a  hide,  used  for  tanning). 
Cokiakia  Family.  Fig.  33.  Shrubs  with  opposite  or 
whorled,  entire  leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  or  unisexual, 
regular;  sepals  5,  imbricated;  petals  5,  smaller,  but 
enlarging  in  fruit,  fleshy,  keeled  within  and  pressed 
between  the  carpels;  stamens  10,  hvpogynous;  carpels 
5-10,  superior,  separate:  fruitlets  indehiscent,  l-seeded, 


dry. 
Thii 


lis  family  consists  of  a  i 
species,  widdy  distributed  in 
Coriariaceff  is  not  closelv  related  to  any  other  family; 
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perhaps  most  closely  to  the  Empetracere.  Some  authors 
place  it  near  the  Sapindace®  or  Phytolaceace*,  or 
Rutacese.  It  represents  an  ancient  group.  Fossil  spe- 
cies arc  known. 

Coriaria  myrtijolia  (myrtle-leaved  sumach)  of  the 
West  Mediterranean  region,  contains  much  tannin  and 
is  used  by  curriers;  its  leaves  and  fruits  are  poisonous. 
The  fruit  of  C.  rtxscifolia  of  New  Zealand  contains  a 
vinous  juice,  which  is  drunk  as  a  beverage,  but  its 
seeds  are  poisonous.  C.  rwcifolia  also  yields  a  black 
color  used  by  shoemakers. 

Two  species  are  grown  for  ornamental  purposes  in 
eastern  North  America.  They  are  semi-hardy. 

121.  Limnanthaces*  (from  the  genus  Limnanthus,  the 
name  signifying  marsh  flower).  Limnantms  Family. 
Herbs  with  "alternate  leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  regular; 
sepals  3  or  5,  valvate;  petals  3  or  5,  convolute,  separate; 
stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  the  outer  opposite 
the  petals,  often  glandular  at  base;  ovary  superior,  3- 
or  .r>-lobed,  3-  or  o-celled;  ovules  1  in  each  cell,  ascend- 
ing, micropyle  directed  downward  and  outward;  stig- 
mas 3  or  5:  fruit  dry,  separating  into  segments. 

This  is  a  small  family  of  2  genera  and  5  species,  all  of 
North  America.  The  family  was  formerly  united  with 
the  Geraniacea,  to  which  the  floral  structure  bears  a 
superficial  resemblance.  It  is  also  related  to  the 
Anacardiaoes?  and  Sapindacea\  It  mav  be  said  to  pos- 
sess the  general  floral  structure  and  lobed  ovary  of  the 
Gcraniacc»,  but  the  seed  position  of  the  two  families 
lust  named. 

Limnanthus  Dottglasii,  of  California,  is  grown  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

122.  Anacardiaceee  (from  the  genus  Anacardium,  the 
name  meaning  heart-like,  in  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the  nut).  Cashew  Family.  Fig.  33.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  resinous  bark,  and  alternate,  simple  or  compound 
leaves:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular,  small, 
and  numerous,  cpigynous,  perigynous  or  hypogynous; 
sepals  3-5;  petals  3-5,  mostly  unbricated,  or  0;  sta- 
mens 5  or  10,  rarely  many,  inserted' with  the  petals  at 
the  edge  or  base  of  an  annular,  intra-staminal  disk;  ' 
ovary  1-,  rarely  2-6-,  celled,  with  1  ovule  in  each  cell; 
styles  1-6:  fruit  a  drupe  or  nut,  rarely  dehiscent ;  seeds 
usually  exalbuminous. 

There  are  58  genera  and  about  400  species,  most 
abundant  in  the  tropical  zone  of  both  hemispheres,  but 
represented  by  the  genus  Rhus  as  far  north  as  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Rhus  is  the  largest  genus, 
containing  120  species.  The  family  is  related  to  the 
Sapindacere,  but  contains  resin,  and  has  an  intra- 
staminal  disk.  It  is  also  related  to  the  Bureeraceee 
and  Simarubacea?. 

The  disk  in  some  genera  becomes  elongated  into  a 
stalk  on  which  the  ovary  is  raised.  The  drupe  is  some- 
times edible  (Mangifera).  In  Anacardium,  the  nut- 
like fruit  is  situated  on  top  of  a  fleshy  edible  receptacle. 
Sometimes  the  nut  is  surrounded  by  the  edible  recep- 
tacle. In  Cotinus.  the  pedicles  become  plumose  and 
the  whole  much-l>ranch<d  inflorescence  breaks  off, 
and  blows  about,  distributing  the  seeds.  In  Swin- 
tonia,  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  becomes  enlarged  and 
persistent  and  serves  as  a  parachute  in  seed-dissemi- 
nation. Rhux  Toxirodendron  (poison  ivy)  and  R.  Vernix 
(poison  sumach,  poison  elder,  poison  dogwood)  con- 
tain in  all  their  parts  an  oily,  extremely  irritating 
substance,  which  often  produces  a  very  painful  vesic- 
ular eruption  that  may  last  for  several  days. 

The  Anacardiaceee  is  a  family  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic importance.  Because  of  the  resinous  juice,  it 
yields  medicinal  substances  and  varnishes.  It  also 
yields  important  edible  fruits.  Piatacia  vera  of  Syria 
furnishes  the  pistachio  nut;  Pivtacia  Teretrinihw  of  the 
Mediterranean  yields  Cyprus  turpentine,  formerly  medi- 
cinal. The  leaves  of  Rhus  Coriaria  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean are  used  for  tanning  fine  leather.  Rhm  nuccedanea 
of  Japan  yields  vegetable  wax,  which  coats  the  seed 
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within  the  capsule.  Mdanorrhaa  uxilata  yields  a  cele- 
brated black  varnish  of  Burmah.  Mangijera  indica  of 
the  East  Indies  is  the  mango  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  large,  iuicy,  sugary-acid  and  agreeable.  Anacardium 
occidental*  of  tropical  America  is  the  cashew.  This 
plant  yields  edible  nuts  and  an  edible  receptacle.  From 
it  vinegar  is  made,  also  a  peppery  oil  used  as  a  condi- 
ment; and  the  trunk  yields  a  valuable  acacia-like  gum. 
The  seeds  of  Semecarpus  (marking-nut  tree)  give  an 
indelible  black  dye  used  in  marking  linen.  Spondiat 
purpurea  is  the  so-called  Spanish  plum  of  the  West 
indies.  The  fruit  of  Spondiat  dulcis  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  is  also  frequently  eaten.  Other  species  furnish 
the  hog  plum  of  the  West  Indies.  The  mastic,  a  fra- 
grant gum-resin  of  the  pharmacist,  is  obtained  from 
Pittacia  Lentitcu*  of  the  Orient. 

Eight  to  12  genera  arc  in  cultivation  in  N.  America, 
but  with  the  exception  of  Rhus  and  Cotinus,  mostly  in 
the  southern  states,  especially  in  southern  Florida  and 
southern  California.  Among  these  are:  Anacardium 
(Cashew  Tree);  Cotinus  (Smoke-bush);  Cyrtocarpa, 
fruit  edible;  Mangifera  (Mango);  Pistacia  (Pistachio 
Nut);  Rhus  (Sumach,  Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Oak,  Poison 
Elder,  Poison  Dogwood),  15  species;  Schinus  (California 
Pepper  Tree,  Peruvian  Mastic);  Semecarpus  (Marking- 
nut  Tree). 

123.  Cyrillacess  (from  the  genus  CyriUa,  named  in 
honor  of  Dominico  Cyrillo,  a  professor  of  medicine  at 
Naples).  Cyiulla  Family.  Fig.  33.  Shrubs  with 
alternate,  entire  leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  small; 
sepals  5,  often  enlarged  in  fruit,  imbricated;  petals  5, 
imbricated,  slightly  connate  at  base  or  separate;  sta- 
mens 5  or  10,  hypogynous,  the  inner  sometimes  want- 
ing, filaments  dilated;  ovary  superior,  2~4-celled; 
ovules  1,  rarely,  2-4  in  each  cell;  style  short;  stigmas 
2:  fruit  a  fleshy  or  dry  capsule,  or  nearly  dry  drupe 
with  wings;  seeds  albuminous. 

The  3  genera  and  only  5  species  are  all  American, 
ranging  from  Virginia  to  Brazil.  The  relationship  of 
the  Cyrillaceae  is  doubtfully  understood.  It  is  probably 
closely  related  to  the  Aquifoliaoea%  although  some  have 

S laced  it  with  the  Ericaceae.  The  small  polypetalous 
owera,  the  few  stamens,  .the  several-celled,  few-eeeded 
ovary,  the  dry  fruit  and  the  non-ariUate  seeds  are 
important  characteristics. 

Cyrilla  ractmiftora  (leatherwood,  black  ti-ti)  of 
the  southeastern  United  States  is  occasionally  culti- 
vated for  ornamental  purposes. 

124.  Aquifoliacea;  (from  Aquifolium,  Toumefort's 
name  for  the  genus  Ilex,  application  obscure).  IIolly 
Family.  Fig.  34.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  or 
opposite,  simple,  often  evergreen  leaves:  flowers  bisex- 
ual, rarely  unisexual,  very  small,  axillary,  solitary  or 
fascicled,  rarely  cymose;  sepals  3-6,  more  or  less  con- 
nate; petals  4-5,  nearly  separate,  imbricated;  stamens 
4-5,  alternating  with  the  petals,  and  sometimes  adher- 
ing to  them,  hypogynous  disk  want  inn  ovary  superior, 
3  to  many-celled,  each  cell  1-2-ovuled;  stigma  subsos- 
sile,  lobed:  fruit  berry-like;  seeds  albuminous. 

Three  genera  are  known  and  about  280  species,  of 
which  275  belong  to  the  genus  Ilex.  These  are  widely 
distributed,  but  rare  in  Europe,  the  center  of  distribution 
being  in  Central  and  South  America.  Ten  species  are 
found  wild  in  the  northeastern  United  States.  The 
Aquifoliaceac  are  related  to  the  Celustracese  and  the 
Anacardiacesc,  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  hypogynous  disk  and  by  the  general 
appearance. 

IUx  Aquifolium  of  Europe  is  used  there  for  hedges 
and  for  indoor  decoration.  I.opaca  is  used  for  indoor 
decoration  in  this  country.  The  leaves  of  both  are 
thick,  glossy,  evergreen  and  spiny-toothed.  I.vara- 
guariensis  furnishes  mate,  which  is  the  tea  of  South 
America.  It  was  early  cultivated  by  the  Jesuits  (1609- 
1768),  and  is  even  yet  one  of  the  most  important  culti- 
vated plants  of  South  America.   Other  species  of  Ilex 
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have  been  used  in  various  porta  of  the  world  for  medi- 
cine because  of  their  astringent  qualities  and  bitter 
principle. 

Many  species  of  Ilex  (Holly,  Dahoon,  Cassena, 
Yaupon,  Winterberry,  Black  Alder),  and  one  of  Ncmo- 
pantnus  (Mountain  Holly)  are  grown  as  cultivated 
plants  in  America,  all  for  ornamental  purposes. 

125.  Celastracec  (from  the  genus  Celastrtu,  an  ancient 
Greek  name).  Staff-Tree  Family.  Fig.  34.  Shrubs  or 
t  rees.  often  climbing:  leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite, 
simple,  not  lobed:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  small 
and  greenish,  regular;  sepals  4-5,  imbricated;  petals 
4-5,  imbricated;  stamens  4-5,  alternate  with  the  petals, 
rarely  10;  disk  present,  lining  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
sometimes  adnate  to  the  ovarv;  ovary  superior,  2-5- 
celled,  buried  in  the  disk,  or  distinct  and  disk  small; 
1-2  ovules  in  each  cell;  style  1,  short;  stigmas  2-5-lobcd: 
fruit  a  drupe,  or  samara,  or  a  capsule;  seeds  albuminous, 
usually  with  a  pulpy  aril. 

Thirty-eight  genera  and  about  375  species  are  dis- 
tributed in  all  parte  of  the  world  except  the  arctic  «one. 
They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  tropics.  Euony- 
mus,  Maytenus,  and  Celastrus  are  the  largest  genera. 
The  Celastracese  are  in  some  respects  related  to  the 
Cvrillacea-,  in  others  to  the  Aquifoliare*  and  Rhamna- 
ee».  The  small  greenish  flowers,  the  stamens  alter- 
nating with  the  petals,  the  ovary  sunken  in  the  disk, 
and  the  aril  are  in  general  distin  ctive.  There  are  excep- 
tions  to  all  these  characters. 

The  capsule  of  Celastrus  and  Euonymus  frequently 
remains  on  the  plant  through  late  fall  and  early  winter. 
It  splits  into  from  3-5  valves,  which  become  reflexed 
and  expose  the  aril  of  the  seeds.  The  contrast  in 
color  between  aril  and  pericarp  is  often  very  striking 
and  ornamental.  The  Celastracea?  are  mostly  pollinated 
by  ants  and  flies  which  run  over  the  disk  for  the  honey. 

The  Celastracca*  are  of  but  slight  economic  impor- 
tance. Some  have  been  used  for  their  emetic  and  pur- 
gative properties.  Catha  edulis  of  East  Africa  has  been 
long  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  under  the  name  khat;  the 
leaves  produce  an  agreeable  excitement  and  it  is  con- 
sidered a  very  valuable  remedy  for  plague.  The  drupes 
of  an  Elicodendron  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  South  Africa. 
The  wood  of  some  Celnst  raceie  is  much  valued  for  carving. 

In  North  America  6  or  more  genera  of  Celast  races?  are 
grown  for  ornamental  purposes:  Ehrodendron  in  warm- 
houses  and  in  southern  parts;  Euonvmus,  hardy  North; 
Gymnosporia  and  May  trims  grown  in  southern  regions; 
Pachistima,  hanly;  and  Celastrus,  a  hardy  vine. 

126.  Stackhoustacete  (from  the  genus  Stackhousia, 
named  in  honor  of  John  Staekhouse,  a  British  botanist). 
Stackhoi'sia  Family.  Fig.  34.  Herbs  with  rather  thick, 
alternate  leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  in  spikes,  ra- 
cemes or  fascicles;  sepals  5,  imbricated ;  petals  5,  more  or 
less,  perifrynous,  long-clawed,  the  claws  separate  below, 
connate  above;  disk  thin,  clothing  the  inside  of  the  cup- 
shaped  receptacle;  stamens  5,  perigynous,  alternating 
with  the  petals,  often  unequal;  ovary  superior,  2-6- 
lobed,  2-6-celled,  each  cell  1-ovuled;  styles  2-5,  free  or 
connate:  fruit  of  2-5  separate,  globose,  angular,  reticu- 
lated or  winged,  indehiscenl  portions  which  separate 
from  a  central  persistent  column;  seeds  albuminous. 

This  is  a  very  small  family  of  2  genera  and  14  species; 
natives  of  Australia  and  adjacent  islands.  It  is  probably 
related  to  the  Celastracca?  more  closely  than  to  any 
other  family. 

One  species  of  Stackhousia  is  grown  for  ornamental 
purjwses  in  California. 

127.  Staphyleacess  (from  the  genus  Staphylea,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  meaning  a  clutter,  probably  in 
reference  to  the  flower-cluster).  Bladdekm  t  Family. 
Fig.  34.  Trees  or  shrubs:  leaves  opposite  or  alternate, 
pinnately  compound,  stipulate:  flowers  bisexual,  regular; 
sepals  5,  imbricated;  petals  5,  imbricated;  stamens  5, 
alternating  with  the  petals,  inserted  outside  the  large, 
cup-shaped  disk;  ovary  usually  3-eelled;  styles  3,  sepa- 
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rate  or  connate:  fruit  a  capsule,  often  deeply  lobed, 
sometimes  indchiscent  and  berry-like ;  seeds  usually 
many  in  each  cell,  albuminous,  sometimes  with  an  aril. 

This  family  contains  5  or  6  genera  and  about  22 
species,  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  extending  rarely 
to  northern  South  America  and  to  the  Malay  region. 
Fossil  species  are  known.  The  family  is  closely  related 
to  the  Sapindacca?,  in  which  it  was  formerly  included, 
and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  abundant  endo- 
sperm, the  intra-fitaminal  disk,  the  more  numerous 
seeds,  the  straight  embryo,  and  various  anatomical 
differences.  The  fruits  of  the  bladdernut  are  an  inch 
long,  membranous  and  bladdery;  the  seeds  become 
loosened  and  the  fruit  then  is  interesting  to  children 
as  rattle-boxes. 

The  family  is  of  little  economic  importance.  Three 
genera  are  cultivated  in  North  America  for  ornamental 
purposes.  These  are:  Euscaphis,  Staphylea  (Bladder- 
nut),  and  Turpinia. 

128.  Acerace*  (from  the  genus  Acer,  the  classical 
name  of  the  maples,  from  the  Celtic  meaning  hard). 


34.  AquiroUACU:  I.  Ilex.  a.  flower;  b,  floral  diagram.  Ckla*. 
tracrjk."  2.  Euonymua,  a.  flowrr:  b,  floral  diagram.  Stackiioi  ai- 
acu:  3.  Stackhoiuia,  flower.  Staniylkaccs:  4.  Staphylea,  u. 
flower;  6,  IruiL 


Maple  Family.  Fig. 35.  Trees  or  shrubs:  leaves  oppo- 
site, exstipulate,  simple  or  compound:  flowers  mostly 
unisexual,  often  bisexual  ones  intermixed,  regular; 
sepals  4—5,  separate  or  somewhat  connate,  imbricated; 
petals  4—5,  or  0,  imbricated;  disk  either  cxtra-staminai 
or  intrastaminal,  usually  flat,  and  sometimes  lobed  or 
divided;  stamens  4—10,  mostly  8,  8ej>arate.  inserted  at 
the  edge  of  the  disk;  ovary  sujierior  2-celled,  2-lobed, 
much  flattened  contrary  to  the  partition;  style  1;  stig- 
mas 2:  fruit  splitting  into  two  portions,  each  a  samara; 
seeds  2  in  each  cell,  exalbuminous. 

There  are  2  genera  and  about  110  species;  all  but 
1  belong  to  the  genus  Acer.  They  are  mostly  natives 
of  mountainous  or  upland  countries  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Some  fossil  species  have  been  discovered. 
The  Aceraeca;  arc  closely  related  to  the  Sapindacete, 
with  which  thev  were  formerly  united,  and  from  which 
they  differ  in  the  opposite,  usually  palmate  leaves,  the 
peculiar  fruit,  and  regular  flowers.  In  position,  the 
disk  shows  a  transition  between  the  Kapindacea?  and 
other  families.  The  family  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
opposite,  exstipulate  leaves,  and  peculiar  fruit. 

The  wood  of  Acer  saccharum  (sugar  maple,  hard 
maple)  is  of  great  value  for  timber.  Bird's-eye  maple 
ana  curly  maple  are  forms  of  this  species  in  which  the 
growth  of  the  cambium  is  irregular.  The  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar  maple  is  an  important 
industry  in  the  northern  states  in  early  spring.  The 
sycamore  of  England  is  Acer  pseudoplatanus;  that  of 
America  is  a  species  of  Platanus.  The  juice  of  Acer 
jdalnnoidet  (Norway  maple),  and  probably  of  others, 
is  milky. 
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Forty  or  more  special  of  Acer  (maple)  ore  in  cultiva- 
tion in  N.  America  for  ornamental  purposes.  Acer  Xegun- 
do  (box  elder)  is  except  ional  in  having  compound  leaves. 

129.  Hippocastanacess  (from  the  genus  Hivpocas- 
lanum,  the  old  generic  name  of  the  genus  Aeculus, 
derived  from  the  Greek  meaning  horse  and  chestnut). 
HoRBE-CHESTNtrr  Family.  Fig.  35.  Trees  or  shrubs: 
leaves  opposite,  cxstipulate,  paCnately  3-9-foliate:  flow- 
ers, some  bisexual,  some  staminate,  irregular;  sepals  5, 
separate  or  connate,  imbricated;  petals  4-5,  unequal, 
clawed;  stamens  5-8,  separate;  disk  present,  extra- 
staminal,  often  inequilateral;  ovary  3-oelled;  ovules  2 
in  each  cell;  style  and  stigma  1:  fruit  usually  1 -celled 
and  l-secded,  capsular,  3-valved;  seeds  very  large, 
exalhuminoua. 

There  are  2  genera  and  22  species  of  general  dis- 
tribution in  the  north  temperate  lone.  The  family  is 
closely  related  to  the  Sapindacea,  with  which  it  is  often 
united,  and  from  which  it  differs  only  in  its  larger 
flowers^  palmately  compound  leaves  and_  large  se 


iS.  Acehaci  r.:  1.  Acer,  a.  Sower:  t>.  fruit.  HrprocjurrAXACx*: 

2.  .Kwulu*,  a,  flower:  b.  floral  diagram;  c,  fruit.  SakmdacejH: 

3.  Sapindiu,  flower.  4.  Kcelrouteria.  vertical  section  fruit. 


and  some  Aceracrec  arc  almost  the  only  plants  with 
extra-staminal  disks. 

The  horse-chestnut  (/Esculua  Hippocastanum)  is  a 
well-known  shade  tree,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  by  Clusius  in  1575.  The  seeds,  rich  in 
starch,  have  been  used  for  fodder.  They  have  also  been 
used  to  form  the  principal  part  of  a  certain  kind  of 
snuff,  and  the  oil  contained  has  been  used  to  a  slight 
extent  in  medicine.  The  roots  of  ^sculus  contain  sapo- 
nin and  have  been  used,  like  soapberry,  for  washing. 

Several  species  of  ^Esculus  are  in  cultivation  in 
N.  America.  JE.  glabra  and  M.  octandra,  natives  of, the 
central  United  States,  arc  called  buckeyes. 

130.  Sapindacea:  (from  the  genus  Sapindus,  a  con- 
traction of  the  Latin  sapo-indicus,  Indian  soap).  Soap- 
berry Family.  Fig.  35.  Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbs, 
often  climbing:  leaves  usually  alternate,  mostly  com- 
pound, sometimes  ternately,  sometimes  pinnately  de- 
compound: flowers  unisexual  or  polygamous,  regular  or 
irregular  (i.e.  obliquely  unsvmmetrieal),  small;  sepals 
4-5,  imbricated  or  rarely  valvate;  petals  4-5,  small  or 
wanting,  usually  with  scales  or  hairs  at  the  base  inside: 
disk  well  developed,  situated  between  the  petals  and 
the  stamens  (extrastaininal) ;  stamens  usually  10  in  2 
whorls,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base;  ovary  superior, 
mostly  3-celled  and  deeply  3-lobed;  ovules  typically 
1  in  each  cell;  style  1:  fruit  very  diverse,  a  Arm  or 
bladdery  capsule,  a  berry,  nut,  or  winged  fruit;  seeds 
without  endosperm. 

The  1 18  genera  and  about  1,000  species  are  of  trop- 


ical distribution.  Only  one  species  reaches  northward 
as  far  as  Kansas.  The  family  is  closely  related  to  the 
Staphyleaeeae,  Hippocastanacea>,  and  Aceracea;,  which 
see  for  differences;  and  more  distantly  to  the  Celastra- 
oea;.  The  small  flowers,  usually  appendaged  petals, 
10  stamens,  extra-staminal  disk,  and  3-ceUea,  few- 
seeded  fruit  are  usually  distinctive. 

The  climbing  Sapindacea;  often  have  very  peculiar 
stems  in  which  many  separate  cambium  rings  have 
taken  part.  This  renders  the  cross-section  very  peculiar, 
making  it  appear  sometimes  as  a  bundle  of  woody 
i  tied  together,  with  bark  between  them. 

laces  are  of  considerable  economic  impor- 
be  fruits  of  many  are  used  locally  for  food, 
sometimes  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  sometimes  the  aril 
being  of  importance.  The  seeds  of  Sapindua  and  other 
genera  are  often  roasted  and  eaten  as  food.  Oil  is 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  others.  Some  are  used  locally 
for  medicine.  The  seeds  and  other  parts  of  many  r~ 


are  very  poisonous,  the  fruits  of  species  of  Sapindus  be- 
ing used  to  poison  fish.  The  juice  of  Paxdlinia  pinnata 
(cuniru)  is  used  by  aavages  in  Guiana  to  poison  their 
arrows.  The  Lechchcuquana  bee  collects  honey  from 
■  which,  when  eaten  even  in  small 


quantities,  produces  raving  madness  or  even  death 
The  bark  and  berries  of  many  species  (e.g.,  the  soaj 
tree,  Sapindus)  contain  saponin  which  reacts  like  soap 


tree,  Sapindus) 

on  which  account  they  are  used  for 


Sapindacea-  is  much  prized 
spherical,  black  seeds  of  Sapin 


soap 
soap, 
Yellow 
from 
of  certain 
for  timber.  The  hard, 


There  are  loon 
in  America.  Kcelreuteria  (Varnish  Tree)  is  hardy  and 
Cardiospermum  (Balloon  Vine)  is  a  tender 
I  with  queer  fruity  Xanthomas  is  a  hardy  onia- 

Thc  following  are  grown  only  in  the  sout  hern  states  or 
California:  Greyia;  Melicocca  (Spanish  Lime);  Blighia 
(Akee  Tree) ;  Dodonsea;  Ungnadia  (Mexican  or  Spanish 
Buckeye):  Sapindus  (Soapberry). 

The  following  cultivated  genera  are  now  referred  to 
other  families:  Melianthus  (Melianthaeca;) ;  ^Esculus 
(Hippocastanaceaj);  Acer  (Aceracea;);  Pta>roxylon 
(Mchacese);  Staphylea  (Staphyleacete) ;  Euscaphis 
(Staphylcaceje) ;  Turpinia  (Staphyleacea?). 

131.  Melianthaceas  (from  the  genus  Melianthus, 
derived  from  the  Greek  meaning  honey  and  flower). 
Melianthus  Family.   Shrubs  or  trees:  leaves  alter- 

entire  or  pinnate:  flowers  bisexual,  irregular, 
inverted;  sepals  5,  imbricated;  petals  4-5;  sta- 
i  4-5,  or  10,  free  or  slightly  connate  at  the  base, 
alternating  with  the  petals;  disk  present,  extrastaminal, 
cresrent-shaped,  or  annular  with  10  projections;  carpels 
4-5;  ovary  4-5-eelled;  ovules  1  to  many  in  each  cell; 
style  1;  stigma  4-5-lobed:  fruit  a  capsule;  seeds  albu- 
minous, sometimes  arillate. 

All  the  3  genera  and  17  species  arc  natives  of  Africa. 
The  Melianthaeca'  were  formerly  united  with  the 
Sapindacea',  with  which  they  agree  in  the  extra- 
staminal  disk,  but  they  differ  in  the  vertically  bisym- 
metrieal,  not  obliquely  bisymmetrical,  flowers,  and 
more  abundant  endosperm. 

In  southern  California,  species  of  Melianthus  are 
grown  for  ornament. 

132.  Balsaminaceae  (from  Balsamina.  the  old  name 
of  the  genus  Impatiens,  probably  derived  from  balassan, 
the  Arabic  name  of  these  plants).  Balsam  Family.  Fig. 
30.  Herbs,  very  rarely  epiphytic:  loaves  various:  flowers 
bisexual,  irregular,  spurred,  nodding ;  sepals  3-5,  irreg- 
ular, imbricated  often  petaloid,  the  posterior  very 
large  and  sack-like,  and  gradually  prolonged  backward 
into  a  honev-spur;  petals  5,  alternate  with  the  sepals, 
separate  or  united  so  as  to  appear  as  3,  lower  petals 
much   the  larger;  stamens   5,  hypogynous,  closely 
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covering  the  ovary  like  a  hood;  anthem  coherent; 
ovary  superior,  5-celled ;  ovules  3  to  many  in  each  ceil : 
stigmas  sessile:  fruit  a  5-valved  capsule,  the  valves  of 
which  coil  up  elastically  and  forcibly  distribute  the 
seeds,  or  sometimes  a  5-celled  drupe-like  structure. 

Contained  in  this  family  are  2  genera  and  about  220 
species,  of  which  all  but  1  belong  to  the  genus  Impa- 
tiens; widely  distributed,  but  most  abundant  in  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  World,  wanting  in  South  America. 
The  family  is  closely  related  to  the  Gcraniacea;,  with 
which  it  was  formerly  united,  but  is  distinguished  by 
the  5  peculiar  hypogynous  stamens.  The  honey-spur 
in  this  family  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  sepals,  and  not  of 
the  receptacle  as  in  Pelargonium  and  Tropa«olum. 
There  are  extra-floral  nectaries  on  the  foliage  of  some 
species,  which  attract  protective  ants. 

The  sap  of  several  species  of  Impatiens  has  been  used 
as  a  dye  to  color  red  or  yellow:  that  of  /.  biflora  (North 
America)  staining  yellow;  that  of  /.  BaUamina  (India) 
staining  red,  and  used  to  color  the  skin  and  finger- 
nails. The  tubers  of  /.  tinrtoria  of  Abyssinia  are  used 
for  dyeing  the  feet  and  hands  red  or  black.  Some  species 
have  been  used  as  medicine.   Many  are  ornamental. 

There  are  several  species  of  Impatiens  in  the  North 
American  trade:  /.  aurea  and  /.  biflora  are  the  east 
American  touch-me-nots  or  jewel-weeds;  /.  BaUamina 
is  the  garden  balsam;  the  other  species  are  greenhouse 
plant*. 

Order  40.  Rhamnales 

133.  Rhamnacess  from  the  genus  Rhamnus.the  old 
Greek  name).  Buckthorn  Family.  Fig.  36.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  sometimes  spiny  or  climbing: 
leaves  simple,  mostly  alternate:  flowers  bisexual  or 
unisexual,  regular,  perigynous,  small,  greenish,  mostly 
axillary;  sepals  5,  rarely  4,  valvate;  petals  5,  or  4, 
alternate  with  the  sepals;  stamens  of  the  same  number 
as  the  petals  and  opposite  them ;  an  intrastaminal  disk 
lining  the  cup-shaped  receptacle;  ovary  2— 4-celled, 
superior  or  inferior;  cells  1-,  rarely  2-,  ovuled;  styles 
2-4,  more  or  leas  connate:  fruit  drupaceous,  or  winged, 
or  capsular. 

Rhamnacea?  has  46  genera  and  about  550  species 
very  generally  distributed  over  the  earth.  Rhamnus  is 
the  largest  genus  (70  species),  and  the  most  widely 
distributed.  The  family  is  represented  by  6  native 
species  in  northeastern  North  America,  It  is  most 
closely  related  to  the  Vitaceie  and  Celastracete,  differing 
from  the  former  in  the  simple  entire  leaves  and 
strongly  perigynous  flowers,  and  from  the  latter  in  the 
stamens  being  opposite  the  petals. 

The  family  is  not  of  great  economic  importance.  The 
berries  and  bark  of  Rhamnux  calhartica  (buckthorn) 
contain  a  bitter  principle  which  is  purgative.  The 
fruits  of  some  species  of  Rhamnus  yield  yellow  or  green 
dyes  of  some  importance  R.  dahurica  and  R.  titic- 
loria  give  Chinese  green.  The  bark  of  R.  calhartica 
and  R.  Frangula  (Europe)  is  used  to  dye  yellow.  R. 
Purshiana  (California)  is  the  cascara  segrada  of 
medicine,  a  strong  purgative.  The  fruits  of  Ziiyphua 
IaAua  are  pulpy  and  agreeable,  and  were  much  priaed 
by  the  ancients.  The  fruits  of  several  species  of  Zixy- 
phus  are  eaten  in  various  parte  of  the  Old  World.  The 
spiny  branches  of  Pnliunu  Spirm-Ckristi  or  Zizyphu* 
Spina-Christi  are  thought  to  have  been  those  from 
which  the  crown  of  thorns  was  made. 

Nine  or  more  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  N.  America 
for  ornamental  purposes.  These  are:  Ceanothus  (New 
Jersey  Tea);  Berchcmia  (Supple  Jack);  Gouania; 
Hovenia;  Paliurus;  Pomaderris;  Reynosia;  Rhamnus 
(Buckthorn);  Zizyphus  (Jujube). 

134.  Vitacese  (from  the  genus  Vitis,  the  classical 
name).  Grape  Family.  Fig.  36.  Most  ly  climbing  shrubs 
with  tendrils,  seldom  upright  shrubs  or  small  trees: 
leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  very  diverse:  flowers  bisex- 
ual, or  unisexual,  small,  numerous,  regular;  sepals  4-5, 


rarely  3-7,  minute  or  obsolete;  petals  4-5,  rarely  3-7, 
valvate,  separate  (gamopetalous  in  Leea);  stamens 
4-5,  rarely  3-7,  opposite  the  petals,  somewhat  pe- 
rigynous; disk  evident,  annular  or  of  separate  lobes; 
ovary  superior,  2-,  rarely  3-6-,  celled,  with  2,  or  rarely 
1,  ovule  in  each  cell;  style  1  or  0;  stigma  capitate  or 
peltate:  fruit  a  berry:  seeds  albuminous. 

The  11  genera  and  about  450  species  are  mostly  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  distribution.  Fourteen  species 
reach  the  northeastern  United  States.  The  largest 
genus  is  Cissus  with  250  species.  Some  fossil  forma 
are  known.  The  Vitacese  are  closely  related  to  the 
Khamnacca?.  The  climbing  habit,  the  few  stamens 
opposite  the  petals,  the  2-carpelled  berry,  and  the 
capitate  stigma  are  distinctive. 

The  petals  in  Vitis  remain  connate  at  the  tip  as  in 
the  bud,  but  separate  from  each  other  at  the  base,  ami 
fall  off  as  a  cap.  The  tendrils  of  the  Vitacese  are  borne 
at  the  nodes  and  opposite  the  leaves.  There  has  been 
i  whether  the  tendrils  are  apical  or 


36  Bauiaminacejb:  1.  Impatieo*.  a.  flower:  b,  fruit.  Rmam- 
naciui:  2.  KhamnuB.  a,  flower;  b,  floral  dUcram.  Vitaccc: 
3.  Vim,,  flower.  Tiuacxjb:  4.  Tilia,  a,  flower;  o,  floral  diagram; 
c,  fruit. 

lateral,  i.e.,  whether  the  plant  is  sympodial  or  mono- 
podia!. The  tips  of  the  tendrils  are  in  some  species 
expanded  into  disk-like  holdfasts.  The  species  of  Cis- 
sus are  mainly  desert  plants.  They  are  often  cact  un- 
like, with  fleshy,  angled,  jointed,  or  terete  stems;  or 
have  tubers  or  tuberous  bases. 

The  most  important  economic  plant  in  the  family  is 
the  grape  (Vitis),  which  has  been  cultivated  since  early 
times.  V.  vinifera  is  the  wine  grape  of  Europe  and 
southern  California,  and  has  given  rise  to  our  green- 
house grapes;  not  hardy.  V.  Lalrruaca  is  one  of  the 
parents  of  most  of  our  hardy  grapes.  V.  vulpina  and 
V.  cordifolia  are  frost  or  fox  grapes.  Several  species 
of  Vitis  are  grown  for  ornamental  purposes  only.  Rai- 
sins are  the  dried  fruit  of  certain  species  of  Vitis,  mostly 
V.  vinifera.  Virginia  creeper  or  woodbine  (Parthenoci*- 
MM  [Ampelopsiti]  quinqurfolia)  and  Boston  ivy  or  Jap- 
anese ivy  (P.  tricuspidata)  are  ornamental. 

A  few  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America:  Ampe- 
lopsis;  Parthenocissus  or  Psedera;  Cissus  (Kangaroo 
Vine);  and  Vitis. 

Order  41.  Mal vales 


135.  Elasocarpaceae  (from  the  genus  Elxocarpus, 
derived  from  the  Greek  meaning  olive-fruit).  El-bocak- 
pus  Family.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  alternate  or 
opposite  leaves  without  slime-eells:  flowers  usually  bi- 
sexual, regular,  hypogynous;  involucre  0;  sepals  4-5, 
separate  or  connate,  valvate;  petals  4-5,  or  0,  separate, 
rarely  connate,  usually  valvate,  often  incised;  stamens 
many;  anthers  opening  by  terminal  pores;  hypogy- 
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nous  intra-staminal  <lisk  present;  ovary  superior,  2-  to 
many-celled,  rarely  l-cellcd;  ovule*)  many  in  each  cell; 
style  1 ;  stigmas  1  to  several:  fruit  capsular  or  drupaceous. 

Seven  genera  and  about  120  species  are  distributed 
in  the  tropica  of  both  hemispheres.  Ekeocarpus  contains 
60  species  and  Sloanea  44  species.  The  family  is 
closely  related  to  the  Tiliacete,  with  which  it  is  often 
united  and  from  which  it  is  dist  inguished  by  anatomical 
characteristics,  and  usually  also  by  tbe  often  hairy  and 
firm,  or  incised,  petals,  or  by  the  absence  of  petals. 

A  vegetable  ivory  used  in  carving  is  obtained  from 
the  large  stone  of  the  drupe  of  EUroearput  tpksrriewt  of 
India.  Those  of  E.  tuberculatus  (India  ana  Java)  are 
worn  us  amulets.  The  seeds  of  Sloanea  dentala  of 
Guiana  are  eaten  like  chestnuts.  The  bark  of  Crino- 
dendron  Palagva  of  Chile  is  used  for  tanning.  The  wood 
of  Ari&toiclia  Maqui  of  Chile  is  variously  used.  Its 
leaves  are  medicinal  and  its  berries  are  edible. 

Two  genera  are  cultivated  in  North  America:  Aris- 
totelia,  California;  Ekrocarptis,  not  hardy. 

136.  Tiliacete  (from  the  genus  Tilia,  the  ancient 
Latin  name  of  the  Linden).  Linden  or  Basswood 
Family.  Fig.  36.  Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs:  leaves 
mostly  alternate,  entire  or  variously  lobed:  flowers 
bisexual,  regular:  sepals  5,  rarely  3  or  4,  free  or  con- 
nate, usually  valvate;  petals  as  many  as  the  sepals, 
convolute  or  imbricated,  or  valvate,  rarely  wanting  or 
modified;  stamens  10  or  more,  hypogynous,  usually 
very  numerous,  filaments  separate,  or  connate  only  at 
the  base,  or  in  5-10  fascicles,  some  may  be  stami- 
nodia;  anthers  4-cclled,  opening  by  slits  or  pores;  ovary 
superior,  2-10-celled ;  ovules  1  to  several  in  each  cell; 
style  1;  stigma  rayed:  fruit  a  capsule,  or  indehiscent 
and  nut-like,  or  a  drupe,  rarely  a  berry,  or  separating 
into  drupelets;  seeds  usually  albuminous. 

Most  of  the  35  genera  and  270  species  are  tropical. 
The  most  important  extra-tropical  genus  is  Tilia 
(linden,  basswood),  which  is  widely  distributed. 
Fossil  species  arc  known.  The  Tiliame  are  related  to 
the  Malvaceae  and  Sterculiaccs;,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  nearly  distinct  stamens,  and 
4-celled  anthers.  The  stamens  are  sometimes  borne, 
along  with  the  ovary,  on  a  long  stipe-like  projection  of 
the  receptacle,  sometimes  cover  the  whole  surface  of  a 
discoid  receptacle,  and  sometimes  arc  enveloped  by 
the  petals. 

The  Tiliacea?,  like  the  Malvaceae,  are  mucilaginous. 
For  this  reason,  many  have  been  used  more  or  less  in 
medicine.  The  genus  Tilia  and  other  arborescent  genera 
furnish  very  valuable  timber;  that  of  Grewia  asiaiica 
is  flexible  and  used  for  bow-making.  In  the  tropics 
the  foliage  of  Corchorux  olilitrixu  is  used  as  a  pot-herb. 
The  fruits  of  species  of  Grewia  are  used  in  India  as 
a  sherbet  because  of  their  agreeable  juice.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  yield  cordage.  The  beautiful  seeds  of 
many  species  arc  made  into  necklaces  by  the  Indians. 

In  North  America  6  or  more  genera  are  in  cultivation. 
They  are  all  wannhouse  plants,  or  are  grown  in  south- 
ern California,  except  the  Tilias  (Kasswood,  Lime,  Lin- 
den), of  which  many  sjiecu-s  are  grown  in  America. 
The  Tilias  furnish  some  of  our  best-known  hardy,  orna- 
mental trees.  Other  genera  are:  Kntelea,  Luehea, 
Grewia  (with  some  half-hardy  species),  and  Sparmannia. 

137.  Malvacee  (from  the  genus  Mallow,  altered 
from  the  Greek,  in  allusion  to  the  mucilaginous  emol- 
lient qualities).  Mallow  Family.  Fig.  37.  Herbs, 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate,  simple,  usmdly  pal- 
mately  veined  leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  regular;  sepals 
5,  often  united,  valvate,  frequently  bracteolate  at  the 
base;  petals  5,  convolute,  often  adnate  to  the  stamens; 
stamens  very  numerous,  hvpogynous,  the  filaments 
united  into  a  tube  (monadelphous),  anthers  1-celled, 
pollen  spiny;  ovary  superior,  2  to  many-celled,  rarely 
1-celled;  ovules  in  each  cell  1  to  many;  styles  and  stig- 
mas usually  as  many  as  the  carpels:  fruit  a  capsule  or 
separating  into  drupelets,  very  rarely  fleshy. 


The  Mallows  include  30  genera  and  from  800  to 
900  species,  distributed  over  the  whole  earth,  except 
in  the  arctic  zone,  but  most  abundant  in  tropical 
America.   The  Malvaceae  arc  closely  related  to  the 


37.  Malvacu:  1.  Malva.  a,  dower:  6.  floral  diagram;  e,  fruit: 
d.  croas-eeetion  fruit.  2.  Hibiscus,  flower.  Bombaocei  3. 
Adansonia,  flower.   SncncvLiAcr..*:   4.  Theobroma,  flower.  Dil- 

lf\'iack.c:  5.  Dillcoia,  flower. 


Sterculiacea?  and  Tiliacea?.  From  the  former  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  1-cellcd  anthers  and  rough  pollen, 
and  from  the  latter  bv  their  monadelphous  stamens  as 
well  as  the  1-celled  anthers.  The  hollyhock-like  flower 
is  characteristic. 

The  foliage,  stems,  and  seeds  of  most  Malvaceae  con- 
tain abundant  mucilage  for  which,  in  some  countries, 
they  have  been  used  as  medicine.  Pungent  and  poi- 
sonous properties  are  apparently  wanting.  AUhsra  offici- 
nale (marsh  mallow  of  Europe),  Malm  sylvwtris  and 
M.  rot  undif alia,  both  of  Europe,  have  been  used  a»* 
emollients.  llihixctix  Sabdariffa  and  H .digUalu*  (white 
and  red  kctmies  of  tropical  Africa)  have  acid  juice 
and  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  refreshing  drinks. 
The  capsule  of  //.  ( Ahrlmo&ehut)  esculentus  (okra  or 
gumbo)  of  the  tropics  is  eaten  in  soup,  or  cooked  and 
seasoned.  The  seeds  of  //.  Abclmotichua  of  India,  now 
widely  cultivated  in  the  tropic*,  are  used  for  perfum- 
ery. //.  Hoxn-xinenxiit  (Chinese  hibiscus  or  shoeblack 
plant)  contains  a  coloring  matter  in  the  flower  with 
which  the  Chinese  blacken  shoes  and  eyebrows.  AU 
than  oannalrinn  of  southern  Europe  has  fibers  which 
may  be  used  in  place  of  hemp.  The  fibers  of  Urena 
lohata,  Abutilon  indirum,  Sida,  llibiaeus  cannabinus,  H. 
lUiacrm,  and  others,  are  also  used.  The  most  useful 
genus  is  Gossypium  (cotton)  of  Egypt,  India,  and  trop- 
ical America,  the  abundant,  long,  woolly  hairs  on  the 
seeds  of  which  furnish  the  cotton  of  commerce.  Cot- 
ton seed  vields  an  oil  which  is  used  for  fuel,  cattle-food, 
soap,  artificial  butter,  and  many  other  purposes.  Sev- 
eral mallows  are  weedy  plants. 
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Many  of  the  genera  in  cultivation  in  N.  America  arts 
among  the  most  important  old-fashioned  cultivated 
garden  plants.  Among  these  are:  Ahutilon  (Indian 
Mallow,  Velvet  Iyeaf);  Altha-a  (Marsh  Mallow,  Holly- 
hock); Callirhoi1  (Poppy  Mallow);  Gossypium  (Cot- 
ton); Hibiscus  (Bladder  Ketmia,  Roselle,  Jamaica 
Sorrel,  Okra,  Gumbo,  Rose  of  Sharon,  Mountain 
Mahoc,  Shoeblack  Plant);  Malope;  Malvastrum;  Pavo- 
nia;  Sida;  Spha*ralcea. 

138.  Bombacacefc  (from  the  genus  BombuT,  from 
the  Latin  meaning  silk  or  cotton).  BoMBAX  Family. 
Fig.  37.  Trees:  leaves  mostly  alternate,  entire  or  digi- 
tate, often  with  slime-eclls  and  stellate  hairs:  flowers 
bisexual,  regular  or  slightly  irregular;  involucre  often 
present;  sepds  5,  separate  or  connate,  valval e;  petals 
5,  twisted  in  the  bud;  stamens  5  to  many,  separate  or 
monadclphous;  anther  cells  1-2  or  more;  pollen  smooth; 
staminodia  often  present;  ovary  superior,  2-5-eclled ; 
ovules  2  to  many;  stvle  1;  stigmas  1-5:  fruit  dry  or 
fleshy,  dehiscent  or  intlehisccnt. 

There  are  20  genera  and  about  100  species,  of  tropical 
distribution,  mostly  in  America.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Malvacea*  and  often  united  with  that 
family.  It  is  distinguished  most  easilv  by  the  smooth 
pollen  and  the  often  several-celled  anthers. 

Many  Bombacaceie  are  very  large  trees.  The  trunk 
of  the  baobab  tree,  or  monkey's  bread  tree  (Atlansonia 
digitata)  of  tropical  Africa  is  often  100  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  wool  produced  in  the  fruit  is  of  little  value. 
The  fruit  of  Ihirio  zibelhinu*  contains  a  cream-like  sub- 
stance and  is  eaten.  The  seeds  of  the  green  fruit  of 
Matisia  cordata  of  the  Andes  is  edible.  The  sour  cucum- 
ber tree  or  cream  of  tartar  tree  is  Adanxonia  Gregorii. 
The  fruit  contains  tartaric  acid. 

Five  or  H  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country  in 
the  South  and  in  greenhouses:  Adansonia  (Bonbab 
Tree,  Monkey's  Bread);  Bombax  (Silk  Cotton  Tree); 
Chorisia  (Floss-silk  Tree);  Friodcndron;  Pachira. 

139.  Sterculisceaj  (from  the  genus  Strrcvlia,  deriva- 
tion obscure).  Stehctli  a  Family.  Fig.  37.  Trees, 
shrubs,  or  herbs,  sometimes  vines:  leaves  alternate, 
simple  or  digitate:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  usu- 
ally regular;  sepals  3-5,  somewhat  united,  valvate; 
petals  wanting  or  reduced;  stmnens  very  remarkable 
and  wonderfully  diverse,  in  2  whorls,  those  opposite 
the  sepals  reduced  to  staminodia  or  wanting,  the  1  to 
many  others  united  into  a  tube,  the  anthers  frequently 
alternating  with  sterile  teeth,  or  variously  arranged 
on  the  back  of  the  tube;  ovarv  sti|>erior,  4-5-celled; 
ovules  several;  styles  4-5,  distinct  or  connate:  fruit 
dry,  rarely  fleshy,  or  splitting  into  separate  berries. 

The  48  genera  and  about  750  species  an*  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  tropics.  The  family  is  related 
to  the  Malvaeca*  in  the  monadclphous  stamens,  but 
differs  in  the  2-celled  anthers;  also  relnti«d  to  the  Bom- 
bacaiHw  and  Tiliacje.  The  valvate  sepals,  reduced 
petals,  4-5-eelled  ovary,  and  especially  the  |s'culiar 
stamens,  are  distinctive. 

The  Sterculiacea1,  like  the  Malvacea>,  contain  abun- 
dant mucilage.  They  also  contain  a  bitter  principle 
which  renders  them  emetic  and  stimulant.  The  seeds 
of  Theobroma  ('actio,  native  of  central  anil  northern 
South  America,  furnishes  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  cocoa- 
butter.  Cola  acuminata  of  Africa  furnishes  the  cola 
nut,  now  very  popular  as  an  ingredient  in  a  mildly 
stimulating  drink.  It  is  said  to  form  the  main  con- 
stituent of  the  drink  railed  "coco-cola." 

There  are  about  12  genera  in  cultivation  in  America, 
all  either  in  tropical  agriculture  or  in  greenhouse  cul- 
ture: Rulingia,  Rcevesia.  and  Pterost>ermum  in  south- 
ern California;  Sterculia  (Japanese  Varnish  Tree,  Chi- 
nese Parasol  Tree.  Flame  Tree),  Fremontia  and  Gua- 
zuma  in  the  South ;  Theobroma  and  Cola  in  the  West 
Indies;  Abroma,  Dombeya,  and  Mahemia  (Honey  Bell) 
mostly  in  the  greenhouse.  All  are  grown  for  orna- 
mental purposes  except  Theobroma  and  Cola. 
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140.  Dilleniacea  (from  the  genus  IHllrnin,  in  honor 
of  John  James  Dillenius,  a  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford).  I  Mi.i.!. ma  Family,  rig.  37.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
often  climbing:  leaves  alternate,  very  rarely  opposite: 
flowers  bisexual,  regular,  hypogynous;  sepals  5,  rarely 
more  or  fewer,  imbricated,  persistent;  petals  5  or  fewer, 
imbricated,  deciduous;  stamens  numerous,  often  very 
numerous,  free  or  united  in  groups,  anthers  opening  by 
slits  or  pores;  carpel*  several,  usually  distinct,  but 
often  mi  it  id:  ovules  numerous:  fruit  a  follicle,  or  a 
berry  or  a  capsule,  or  inclosed  in  a  fleshy  calyx,  which 
simulate*  a  berry;  seed  albuminous,  usually  with 
an  aril. 

Nearly  all  the  1 1  genera  and  about  200  species  are 
tropical,  distributed  chiefly  in  Australia,  India,  and 
tropical  America,  rarely  in  Africa.  Of  these  Dillenia, 
Hibbertia  and  Tetracera  are  the  largest  genera.  Tho 
family  is  related  to  the  Ranunculacea;  and  Magnolia- 
cese  on  the  one  hand,  anil  to  the  Theaceie  on  the  other. 
Its  closest  affinity  is  with  the  latter  family.  The  woody 
habit,  polypetalous  flowers,  very  numerous  stamens, 
usually  separate  carjiels,  albuminous  seeds  with  arils, 
and  straight  embryo,  are  characteristic. 

The  Dilleniacea?  are  astringent,  for  which  reason  some 
are  used  medicinally;  the  fruits  of  some  arc  eaten 
because  acid,  others  are  used  as  tonics.  Davilla  of 
Brazil  has  been  used  for  wounds;  Curatella  for  ulcers; 
Tetracera  axjiera  of  Guiana  as  a  sudorific  and  diuretic, 
also  for  syphilis,  intermittent  fevers  and  scurvy.  The 
astringent  Dark  of  a  sj>ecics  of  Dillenia  is  said  to  have 
been  used  in  Asia  for  ulcerated  sores.  The  acid  and 
inedible  fruit  of  Dillenia  specioxa  serves  to  season 
dishes;  ami  a  syrup  of  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit 
allays  coughs,  assists  expectoration  and  is  said  to  cure 
angina;  the  bark  is  also  used  for  tanning.  Many  species 
of  Dill,  •nia  furnish  timber  in  the  Indo region.  The  rough, 
silicious  leaves  of  many  of  the  tribe  Tetracera;,  espe- 
cially Curatella  americana,  have  l>een  used  in  Brazil 
to  polish  wood  in  place  of  sandpaper.  Some  of  the 
climbing  species  furnish  drinking-water  by  incisions  in 
the  stem. 

The  flowers  of  many  six-cm*  are  very  beautiful,  but 
few  forms  are  in  cultivation.  In  this  country  the  only 
one  apparently  is  DUUnia  indica,  a  large  magnolia-like 
tree  with  flowers  9  inches  in  diameter,  grown  in  south- 
ern California  and  in  Florida. 

By  recent  authors  (Gilg,  in  Engler  and  Prantl), 
Actinidia,  a  genus  of  vines  from  eastern  Asia,  has 
been  placed  in  this  family,  although  formerly  included 
in  the  Theaeev.  A  few  species  of  Actinidia  are  in  the 
American  trade. 

141.  Ochnacea:  (from  the  genus  Ochna,  which  is 
from  ochne,  the  Greek  name  of  a  wild  pear  tree;  the 


it.  OOBUUBUK  L  Ochna.  fruit.  1  i  iin-imihih  i.  t.  2.  Gontooia, 
flower.  3.  Tbea,  floral  diagram. 

resemblance  is  probably  in  the  foliage).  Ochna  Family. 
Fig.  38.  Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate,  Bimple  or  pin- 
nate, coriaceous  leaves:  flowers  bisexual,  regular;  sepals 
4-5,  imbricated,  rarely  10;  petals  5,  rarely  3-4,  or  10. 
usually  convolute;  stamens  1-3  times  the  number  of 
the  petals,  sometimes  with  1-3  series  of  staminodia, 
hypogynous,  separate;  anthers  usually  opening  by 
terminal  pores;  an  hypogynous  stipe  usually  present 
(gynophore);  ovary  4-5-eellcd,  often  deeply  lobed; 
OVUlea  1  to  many  in  each  cell;  style  and  stigmas  1-5: 
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fruit  coriaceous  and  indehiscent ,  or  fleshy,  or  a  i 
or  composed  of  the  1 -seeded  drupe-like  lobes  of  the 
ovary  which  ore  whorled  on  the  enlarged  fleshy  recep- 
tacle (Ochna). 

The  family  has  17  pen  era  and  100  or  more  species,  dis- 
tributed in  the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
most  abundant  perhaps  in  Brazil,  but  also  abundant  in 
Africa.  The  family  is  not  closely  related  to  any  other  but 
seems  to  stand  between  the  Ranunculus  group  and  the 
Hypericum  group  of  families.  The  many  sepals,  petals 
ana  stamens,  the  gynophore,  and  usually  the  lobed 
ovary,  are  distinctive. 

The  wood  of  some  species  of  Ochnacca?  has  been 
used  locally  for  timber,  and,  because  of  the  pronounced 
astringent  properties  of  some  species,  they  have  been 
used  locally  for  fly-bites,  ulcers,  and  so  on. 

(kkna  multiflora,  of  I'pper  Guiana,  is  cultivated  in 
America.  This  is  grown  occasionally  in  greenhouses 
lM-rau.se  of  the  peculiar  fruit,  for  an  account  of  which  see 
I  he  article  on  Ochna. 

142.  Ternstrcemiacese  (or  Theaces)  (from  the  Rcnus 
Trrnttramia,  in  honor  of  Tcrnstroem,  a  Swedish  natural- 
ist and  traveler  who  died  in  1745).  Tea  Family.  Fig.  38. 
Large  or  small  trees,  with  alternate,  entire,  leathery 
leaves:  flowers  solitary- or  scattered,  usually  bisexual,  reg- 
ular; sepals  5-7,  imbricated,  persistent;  petals  5, rarely  4 
or  more,  nearly  or  quite  separate;  stamens  very  many, 
rarely  15  or  fewer,  usually  hypogynous,  separate  or 
united  at  the  base,  or  in  5  fascicles,  usually  adnatc  to 
the  corolla  below;  ovary  superior,  2-10-celled;  ovules  1 
to  many  in  each  cavity;  styles  as  many  as  the  cells  of 


(transferred  to  the  Stachyuracea-).  The  very  numerous 
stamens,  the  type  of  ovary  and  the  curved  embryo  are 
dist  inctive.  The  numerous  stamens  have  probably  been 
produced  by  the  splitting  up  of  one  set  of  5,  as  in  the 
Hypericacea?. 


cum.  »p 

petal*  removed;  c,  fruit.  2.  Yramia.  floral  diagram.  GurnrEK*: 

3.  Gareinia.  a.  flower;  b.  flower,  perianth  removed.  Tamamcackjc: 

4.  Tamnrix,  a,  flower;  6.  flower,  perianth  removed;  c,  floral  diagram. 

the  ovary,  or  united  into  one:  fruit  a  capsule  or  inde- 
hiscent,  dry  or  drupaceous;  embryo  more  or  less  curved. 

In  this  family  are  16  genera  and  174  species  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  distribution.  Stuart ia  reaches  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  and  Gordonia  reaches  Virginia. 
This  family  is  related  to  the  Hypericacea;  and  Gut- 
tifenc.  also  to  the  Dillcniacca?.  From  it  are  now  usually 
excluded  several  genera  which  were  formerly  included. 
Of  importance  to  us  in  this  connection  are  Actinidia 
(transferred   to  the   Dilleniaeea?),   and  Stachyurus 


and  alkaloids  are  found  in  the 
foliage,  on  account  of  which  Gordonia  has  been  used 
for  tanning  leather,  and  other  species  have  been  used 
in  medicine.  The  most  important  species  is  Thea 
chinensis  (tea).  The  bitter  taste  of  tea  is  largely  due 
to  a  glucoside,  and  the  stimulating  properties  to  an 
alkaloid,  theinc. 

Exclusive  of  Actinidia  and  Stachyurus,  8  or  10  genera 
are  in  cultivation  in  N.  America.  Stuartia  and  Gordonia 
(Loblolly  Bay)  are  hardy.  Visnea,  Ternstrcemia  and 
Clcyera  are  grown  in  Florida.  Eurya  and  Schima  are 
Camellia-like  warmhouse  shrubs.  Camellia  (Thea)  is 
a  famous  genus  of  old-fashioned  greenhouse  shrubs. 

143.  Guttifene  (from  the  Latin  signifying  drop- 
bearing,  in  allusion  to  the  resinous  exudation).  Gar- 
cin'ia  Family.  Fig.  39.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite 
or  whorled,  rarely  alternate  leaves:  flowers  regular, 
usually  some  bisexual  and  others  unisexual  on  the 
same  plant,  rarely  all  bisexual;  styles  usually  united 
and  stigmas  sometimes  shield-shaped, — otherwise  as  in 
the  Hypericacnot,  to  which  family  it  is  closely  related, 
and  with  which  the  Guttifene  is  united  by  many  authors. 

Thirty-five  genera  and  about  370  species  inhabit 
the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Clusia 
(America),  with  80  species,  and  Gorcinia  (Old  World), 
with  150  species,  are  the  largest  genera.  Many  species 
are  tropical  trees  of  majestic  siie  and  handsome  form, 
useful  for  timber.  The  Clusias  are  mostly  epiphytic 
shrubs  with  aerial  roots  and  evergreen  leaves. 

The  Guttifene  yield  a  yellow  or  greenish  resinous 
juice  when  incisions  are  made.  Gamboge  is  an  intensely 
yellow  resinous  pigment  extracted  from  Garcinia 
MorcUn  (Ceylon).  It  is  also  a  powerful  purgative. 
The  blackish  bitter  juice  of  Clusia  rosea  (West  Indies) 
is  also  a  purgative.  The  juice  of  species  of  Clusia  (West 
Indies)  may  be  used  as  a  varnish.  The  resin  of  C.  /lata 
(hog-gum)  is  a  wound  remedy.  Wounded  swine  smear 
themselves  with  the  gum  by  rubbing  against  the  plant, 


ice  the  name.  The  pulpy  fruit  of  Garcinia  Mangos- 
tana  ("mangostecn"  of  the  Moluccas),  and  Mammea 
americana  (West  Indies)  are  delicious  to  many  people. 

There  are  3  or  4  genera  in  cultivation  in  warm  Amer- 
ica: Garcinia  including  the  Mangosteen,  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Gamboge  Tree  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Florida;  Calophvllum,  cultivated  in 
southern  Florida  and  southern  California;  Mammea 
americana  (Mammee  Apple  or  St.  Domingo  Apricot), 
cultivated  in  southern  Florida  and  southern  California. 

144.  Hypericacea?  (from  the  genus  Hypericum,  an 
ancient  Greek  name  of  unknown  origin).  St.  John's- 
wort  Family.  Fig.  39.  Herbaceous  or  woody  plants: 
leaves  opposite  or  whorled,  often  pellucid  punctate  or 
black-punctate:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  cymose;  sepals 
4-5,  more  or  less  connate,  the  outer  smaller,  rarely  4, 
with  the  2  outer  much  larger;  petals  as  many  as  the 
Bepals,  sessile  or  clawed;  claw  naked  or  with  a  honcv- 
furrow  or  -pit;  stamens  many,  hypogynous,  usually  in 
3-5  bundles  the  members  of  which  are  often  more  or 
less  united,  rarely  monadelphous;  ovary  superior  3-5-, 
rarely  1-,  rolled;  placenta?  usually  parietal;  ovules 
numerous;  styles  1-5,  usually  3-5:  fruit  a  capsule, 
rarely  fleshy. 

About  8  genera  and  200  species  are  known,  of  which 
200  ore  in  the  genus  Hypericum,  of  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  throughout  the  world,  but  especially 
abundant  in  the  north  temperate  lone.  The  family  is 
very  closely  related  to  the  Guttifene,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  Engler  and  Pram  1  under  the  latter  name; 
also  related  to  the  Temstrcemiacea'  (Thearos?).  The 
fascicles  of  stamens  probably  represent  individual 
each  of  which  has  become  divided  into  many. 
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the  bark  and  wood. 
,  were  formerly  used 


The  opposite  pellucid-dotted  leaves,  fascicled  sta- 
mens, and  3-5-celled  ovary  with  separate  styles  are 
characteristic. 

The  balsamic  exudations  froir 
especially  of  the  shrubby  specie 
to  some  extent  in  medicine  a*  an  astringent. 

The  genera  in  cultivation  in  America  for  ornamental 
punxwes  are:  Ascyrum  (St.  Andrew's  Cross,  St.  Peter's- 
wort),  and  Hypericum  (St.  John's-wort).  Some  of  the 
species  are  herbaceous  and  some  are  shrubby.  Some 
of  the  Hypericums  are  very  showy. 

145.  Tamaricaceae  (from  the  genus  Tamarix,  said  to 
have  been  named  from  the  river  Tamaris,  now  Tambro, 
on  the  border  of  the  Pyrenees).  Tamarisk  Family. 
Fig.  39.  Shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate,  mostly 
needle-like  or  scale-like,  cricoid  leaves:  flowere  bisexual, 
regular;  sepals  4-5;  petals  5,  imbricated,  withering 
and  drying  persistent;  stamens  equal  to  and  alternate 
with  the  petals  or  double  the  number,  inserted  on  a 
more  or  less  evident  disk;  ovary  superior,  1-celled,  with 
3-4  parietal  placenta*,  or  placenta  basal;  ovules  2  to 
many;  styles  3-4,  or  stigmas  sessile;  seeds  densely 
bearded  at  distal  end,  rarely  winged :  fruit  a  capsule,  some- 
time* becoming  falsely  and  incompletely  several-celled. 

The  5  genera  and  about  90-100  species  arc  mainly 
distributed  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  central 
Asia.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Frankeniacete  and 
Elatinacea?;  possibly  also  to  the  Salicacea?.  The  cri- 
coid habit,  withering-persistent  petals,  definite  sta- 
mens, 1-celled  ovary  and  bearded  seeds  are  distinctive. 
By  means  of  small  leaves,  sunken  stomata,  water- 
storing  tissue,  and  other  contrivances,  the  Tamarica- 
ceffi  are  adapted  for  life  in  the  dry  saline  regions  in  which 
they  live.  Foliage-glands  excrete  an  excess  of  absorbed 
mineral  matter,  and  this  very  hygroscopic  excretion 
accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the  plant. 

The  Tamaricaceo'  contain  much  tannin,  resin  and 
oils,  which  render  them  bitter  and  astringent.  The 
bark  of  Myricariu  germanicn  has  been  used  for  jaundice; 
the  galls  of  some  species  are  used  because  astringent. 
Tamarix  manniftra,  "which  grows  on  Mount  Sinai 
and  elsewhere  in  Arabia,  secretes,  as  the  result  of  the 
puncture  of  a  cynips,  a  saccharine  matter,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  manno  which  fed  the  Hebrews  m  the 
desert."  (See  also  Fraxinws  Ornus.) 

None  of  the  genera  in  cultivation  in  N.  America  is 
very  hardy:  Tamarix  (Tamarisk);  Myricaria,  all  grown 
for  the  queer,  fluffy  foliage,  and  small,  abundant  flowers. 

146.  Fouquieriacea  (from  the  genus  Fouquieria, 
named  m  nonor  ot  rierre  J&.  rouquier,  proiessor  ot 
medicine  at  Paris).  Candlewood  Family.  Similar  to 
the  Tamaricaceo?  and  formerly  united  with  that  family, 
but  differing  in  the  gamopetalous  corolla,  the  ligul'e- 
bearing,  hairy  stamens,  partially  united  styles,  median 
ovules  instead  of  basal,  and  leaves  without  crystal 
glands  or  epidermal  glands. 

The  single  genus  and  about  4  species  are  natives  of 
Mexico  and  the  southwestern  United  States. 

P.  splendent  is  the  ocotilla,  coach-whip  cactus,  vine 
cactus,  or  Jacob's  staff  of  the  Southwest,  a  spiny 
cactus-like  shrub  used  by  the  Mexicans  to  make  im- 
penetrable hedges.  A  useful  wax  is  obtained  from 
the  cortex  of  this  species.  The  cortex  is  also  used 
medicinally.  This  species  is  in  cultivation  in  the  larger 
rockeries  of  California. 

147.  Cistscese  (from  the  genus  Cislus,  derived  from 
the  Greek,  meaning  a  box  or  cajmde,  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  capsule).  Rock-Rose  Family.  Fig.  40. 
Herbs  or  shrubs:  leaves  mostly  opposite:  flowere  bisex- 
ual, regular;  sepals  3  or  more,  in  f  phyllotaxy;  petals  5, 
rarely  3  or  0,  quickly  falling;  convolutions  of  corolla 
and  calyx  in  opposite  directions;  stamens  numerous, 
hypogynous;  ovary  superior,  1-celled,  with  3-10  pa- 
rietal placenta;,  or  falsely  5-10-celled  by  ingrowing 
partition-:  ovules  2  to  many,  orthotropous;  style  1; 

1-3:  fruit  a  capsule. 


In  North  America  and  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  4  genera  and  about  70  species  are  distributed ;  also 
a  few  species  in  eastern  Asia  and  in  South  America. 
The  family  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Violaeese 
and  the  Bixacea?,  and  more  distantly  to  the  Hyperi- 
caceffi.    The  quickly  falling  convolute  petals,  many 


40.  Cistaceje:     1.  Hpliantbemum,  flower.     2.  Cistiw,  floral 
diagram.     Bixacejk:   3.  Hm,  floral  diagram.    Violacu*:  4. 
ila.  a,  Bower;  6,  flower,  perianth  removed;  e,  fruit;  d,  floral  dia- 


hypogynous  stamens,  1-cellcd,  many-seeded  ovary, 
parietal  placenta;  and  copious  endosperm  are  dis- 
tinctive features. 

In  the  dry  region  about  the  Mediterranean,  the 
shrubby  forms,  especially  Ci*tu»  ladaniferu*  and 
C.  monspeliensia  take  part  in  forming  extensive 
"maquis,  or  impenetrable  evergreen  thickets,  where 
they  alone  form  great  stretches  of  vegetation.  The  Cis- 
tAccte  prefer  dry,  sunny,  sandy  or  alkaline  soil.  In 
America,  Hudsonia  forms  carpets  on  the  sand-dunes 
which  are  often  strikingly  beautiful  when  in  flower. 
The  family  includes  also  Lechea  (pinweed),  and  Helian- 
thcinLitii  (rock~ro8c) * 

In  North  America  several  species  of  Cistus,  all 
shrubs,  and  of  Helianthemum,  are  grown  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  although  they  have  no  marked 
importance  in  this  country. 

148.  Bixacess  (from  the  genus  Bixa(  a  name  of  South 
American  origin).  Bixa  Family.  Fig.  40.  Trees  or 
shrubs:  leaves  alternate,  simple  or  compound:  flowers 
unisexual  or  bisexual,  regular;  sepals  4-5,  imbricated: 
petals  4-5,  large  and  colored,  imbricated  and  twisted 
in  the  bud;  stamens  numerous;  anthers  opening  by 
slits,  or  rarely  by  pores  (Bixa),  hypogynous;  carpels 
1  to  several,  united;  ovary  1-celled.  with  1  to  several 
parietal  placenta;,  or  falsely  3-celled;  seeds  many,  with 
endosperm:  fruit  fleshy  or  dry,  indehiscent  or  val- 
vular, in  Bixa  large  and  bristly-prickly  all  over. 

All  the  4  genera  and  19  species  (excluding  the  Fla- 
courtiaeea;  and  other  small  families  often  here  included) 
are  tropical,  from  Mexico  to  Brazil  and  in  Africa, 
Madagascar  and  Australia.  Bixa  is  now  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  tropics.  The  Bixaoea;  are  related 
to  the  Violacea:  and  Cistacen?,  as  well  as  to  the  TUiaces. 
The  numerous  stamens,  compound  but  1-celled  ovary 
with  many  placenta;  are  all  important  distinguishing 
characters. 

Bixa  OreUana  furnishes  the  coloring  matter  known 
as  "anatto,"  extracted  from  the  pulp  around  the  seeds, 
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which  is  much  used  to  give  butter  a  rich  yellow  color 
and  is  also  used  in  dyeing  silks.  The  Caribbcans  formerly 
tatooed  themselves  with  this  dye  in  order,  it  is  said,  to 
prevent  mosquito-bites.  The  wood  is  very  soft  and 
serves  only  for  tinder;  the  roots  are  aromatic  and  have 
been  used  to  color  and  flavor  soups.  Maximilianea 
Gostypium  furnishes  a  substitute  for  gum  tragacanth 
in  farther  India. 

Bira  OreUana  is  in  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  grown  for  the  fruit.  Several  other  genera 
in  the  American  trade,  which  were  formerly  included 
in  the  Rixacca,  are  now  placed  by  Warburg  in  the 
Flacourt  iacca. 

149.  Viola.ce*  (from  the  genus  Viola,  the  ancient 
Latin  name).  Violet  Family.  Fig.  40.  Herbs,  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  rarely  climbing:  leaves  usually  alternate: 
flowers  bisexual,  regular  or  irregular;  sepals  5,  separate 
or  nearly  so;  petals  5,  1  often  spurred;  stamens  5, 
hypogynous  or  slightly  pcrigynous,  closely  eonnivent 
around  the  style,  similar  or  dissimilar  (2  spurred); 
ovary  1-celled;  placenta?  2-5,  usually  3,  parietal;  ovules 
many;  style  1 :  fruit  a  firm  capsule  with  placenta;  on  the 
middle  of  the  valves,  rarely  a  berry  and  indehiscent. 

Violacea  has  15  genera  and  about  300  species,  of 
which  about  200  belong  to  the  genus  Viola.  These 
genera  are  grouped  in  three  tribes:  the  Violea,  with 
irregular  flowers,  found  chiefly  in  Europe,  Siberia  and 
North  America,  although  the  woody  species  are  mainly 
natives  of  tropical  America;  the  Paypayrolea  and  Rin- 
oreea.  with  regular  flowers,  arc  principally  found  in  South 
America,  Africa  and  Australia.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Cistacea.  The  tendency  to  irregular 
flowers,  the  peculiar  stamens,  the  1-celled  ovary  with 
usually  3  parietal  placenUr,  and  the  anatropous  ovules, 
arc  distinctive. 

In  the  genus  Viola  and  some  other  genera,  a  finger- 
like curved  nectar-secreting  horn  projects  backward 
from  the  connective  of  each  of  the  two  lower  anthers 
into  the  spur  of  the  lower  petal.  In  many  species  of 
Viola,  almost  all  the  seeds  are  produced  by  small 
apetalous  cleistogamous  flowers  on  short  pedicels  near 
the  ground  in  midsummer,  after  the  normal  flowering 
period  is  over.  These  arc  very  fertile,  and  quite 
diverse  in  structure,  and,  therefore,  useful  in  classifica- 
tion. Cleistogamous  flowers  are  also  produced  in  the 
genus  Ilvbanthus.  The  capsuh-s  of  most  Violacea 
open  elasticity  when  ripe,  the  valves  springing  back 
and  at  the  same  time  folding  on  the  midrib  so  that  the 
seeds  are  forcibly  ejected  as  one  would  shoot  a  wet 
apple  seed  from  between  the  fingers. 

The  Violacea  have  lx*n  used  to  a  certain  extent  in 
medicine,  their  virtue*  being  due  to  an  alkaloid  having 
emetic  and  laxative  properties.  Hyhanthu*  ifxeacuanha 
(•'white  ipecacuanha '  of  commerce)  furnishes  a  substi- 
tute for  ipeenc.  Various  species  of  Viola  and  other 
genera  have  been  used  in  many  countries  for  skin 
diseases,  a»  emetics,  laxatives,  and  the  like.  Several 
specie*  arc  ornamental. 

Three  genera  are  in  the  American  trade:  Corniostylis 
or  Calvptrion,  a  specie*  of  greenhouse  woody  climbers; 
Hybanthus  or  Solea,  of  the  garden;  and  Viola  (Common 
Pansy,  Horned  Pansy,  Sweet  English  Violets,  Wild 
Violets). 

150.  Flacourtiaceas  (from  the  genus  Flacourtia 
named  in  honor  of  E.  de  Flacourt,  a  governor  of 
Madagascar).  Flaoottrtia  Family.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
rarely  climbing:  leaven  usually  alternate  and  in  2  ranks: 
flowers  bisexual,  rarely  unisexual,  regular;  sepals  2-6, 
commonly  4-5,  imbricated,  rarely  otherwise;  petals 
0,  or  equal  to  tho  sepals,  or  many,  imbricated  or  con- 
volute; stamens  numerous,  hypogynous  or  perigynous; 
receptacle  enlarged  and  variously  modified,  often  sur- 
mounted by  a  diversely  formed  disk;  ovary  superior 
or  nearly  so,  1 -celled;  placenta;  parietal;  ovules  numer- 
ous; styles  and  stigmas  1  to  several:  fruit  dry  or  fleshy, 
dehiscent  or  indehiscent. 


There  are  70  genera  and  more  than  500  species  of 
tropical  distribution.  The  family  is  related  to  the 
Violacea,  Passifloraeea,  and  other  families  with  similar 
parietal  placentat  ion,  but  is  most  closely  related  to  tho 
Bixac«E  with  which  it  has  often  been  united,  and  from 
which  it  differs  mainly  in  the  absence  of  slimc-cclla. 
In  general,  the  peculiar  ovary,  the  numerous  stamens, 
the  regular  flower,  and  the  enlarged  receptacle  are 


The  sour  fruit  of  several  species  is  eaten,  or  preserved, 
in  the  tropics.  The  seeds  of  Paugium  etlule  are  roasted 
and  used  for  baking.  The  leaves  of  Casearia  rtculcnla 
are  eaten  in  India.  The  wood  is  little  used.  The  bark 
of  NcHmannia  thtiformu  is  used  like  ipecac  in  Madagas- 
car. Chaulmugra  oil  is  obtained  probably  from  Gyno- 
cardia  otlorata  of  farther  India.  A  peculiar  resin  is 
secured  from  species  of  Iji-tia  of  Cuba  Coceos  oil, 
used  in  perfumery,  is  obtained  from  the  Polynesian 
genus  Myroxylon.  The  fixed  oil  of  species  of  Pangium 
is  used  in  cooking. 

Probably  5  or  6  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  America:  Aberia  (Kei  Apple); 
Axara;  Carrieria;  Flacourtia  (Rambus tan,  Governor's 
Plum);  Idcaia,  hardy  in  Mass.;  Oncoba;  Xyloema. 

151.  Stachyuraceae  (from  the  genus  Stnchyuru*,  signi- 
fying *i/ikc-tail,  in  reference  to  the  form  of  inflorescence). 
Stachycrcb  Family.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  with  alter- 
nate leaves:  flowers  bisexual  or  polygamous,  regular; 
4,  imbricated;  petals  4,  imbricated;  stamens  8, 


°<;tj«.<.ivj  carpels  4;  ovary  superior,  1-celled,  or  falsely 
4-celled  by  the  intrusion  of  the  large  parietal  placenta; 
style  and  stigma  1;  ovules  many:  fruit  berry-like, 


pericarp  leathery. 

Only  one  genus  and  4  species  occur  in  Japan,  China, 
and  the  Himalayas.  The  family  is  closely  related  to  the 
Ternstrcemiacea  with  which  it  was  formerly  united 
and  from  which  it  differs  in  the  fewer  Stamens,  1-cclled 
ovary  and  entire  stigma.  Useful  apparently  only  »s 
ornamental  plants.. 

Two  sjiecies  an-  occasionally  cultivated  in  America. 

152.  Passifloraeea  (from  the  genus  Pastiftora;  early 
travelers  thought  they  had  found  emblems  of  the  cruci- 
fixion in  the  flower,  for  a  detailed  account  of  which  see 
article  on  Passiflora).  Passion-Flower  Family.  Fig.  40. 
Herbaceous  or  woody  plants,  usually  climbing  by 
axillary  tendrils:  leaves  alternate,  simple  or  compound: 
flowers  bisexual,  or  unisexual,  usually  involucrate, 
pcrigynous;  calvx  and  corolla  sometimes  similar;  sepals 

imbricated,  often  smaller  than  the  sepals,  somt* 
fringed:  a  crown  (outgrowth  of  receptacle)  of 
filaments  between  the  i>etala  and  stamens,  some 
tubular  or  scale-like;  stamens  4-5,  usually  opposite 
the  petals,  inserted  on  the  edge  of  the  cup-«haped 
receptacle,  or  at  the  base  of  the  corona,  or  at  the  base  of 
the  pistil  at  the  summit  of  a  long  gyttophorc,  separate 
or  connate;  ovary  superior,  raised  on  a  more  or  less 
distinct  stalk  (gynophorc),  1 -celled  with  3-5  parietal 
placenta;  ovules  numerous;  styles  3-5:  fruit  a  berry  or 
capsule. 

This  family  contains  18  genera  and  about  350  species, 
inhabitants  principally  of  the  tropical  regions,  especially 
of  the  New  World.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  species  be- 
long to  the  genus  Passiflora,  which  extends  as  far  north 
as  southern  Pennsylvania.  The  family  is  not  closely 
rclat<d  to  other  families,  but  finds  its  nearest  affinities 
in  the  Ix)asacea,  Tunieracea  and  Begoniacea.  The 
remarkable  floral  structure  is  distinctive. 

The  pulpy  aril  of  the  seeds  of  Passiflora  is  used 
in  tropical  America  in  the  preparation  of  cooling 
drinks.  The  flowers  and  fruit  of  P.  mbra  are  narcotic. 
The  roots  of  P.  q\iadrangulari*  are  very  poisonous  and 
sometimes  used  in  small  doses  as  a  vermifuge.  Many 
Passifloras  are  cultivated  in  the  tropics  as  fruit  plants. 

Many  are  in  cultivation  in  America,  namely  Passi- 
flora and  Tacsonia  (f.ranadilla,  Jamaica  Honeysuckle, 
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Water  I/emon,  May-Pop),  some  for  the  beautiful  and 
odd  flowers,  some,  especially  in  the  South,  for  the  fruit. 
153.  Caricacee  (from  the  genus  Carica,  erroneously 
d  to  be  a  native  of  Caria;  or  from  the  Latin 
j  a  kind  of  dry  fig).  Pawpaw  Family.  Fig.  41. 
■  trees  with  straight,  rarely  branched,  palm-like 
trunks,  very  abundant  milky  juice,  and  a  terminal  crown 
of  very  large,  alternate,  palmately-lobed,  rarely  entire, 
leaves:  flowers  unisexual,  small,  nearly  regular;  sepals 
5;  petals  5,  in  the  staminate  flowers  connate,  in  the 
pistillate  nearly  separate;  stamens  about  10,  inserted 
on  the  corolla;  ovary  superior,  1-  or  5-celled,  many- 
seeded;  styles  5:  fruit  a  large  melon-like  berry. 

This  is  a  small  family  of  2  genera  and  27  species,  con- 
fined to  tropical  and  subtropical  America;  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Andes.  The  CaricaccsB  is  united  with  the 
by  some  authors,  but  is  similar  only  in 


4-5,  imbricated ;  | 
4-5,  alternating  with  the 


41.  Caricace.e:  1.  Carica,  on*  form  of  flower  opened.  Loaba- 
cr..«:  2.  Luasii.  a,  flower;  b,  floral  diagram.  3.  Mcntwlia,  a, 
flower;  6,  r,  and  d,  type*  of  foliage  bain.  Heoomai  4.  Begonia, 
a.  mate  flower;  6,  female  flower;  e,  croaa  taction  ovary.  Cactacejs: 
&.  Pilooereua,  flower.  6.  Opuntia,  flower 

the  fruit.  It  is  also  related  to  the  Cucurbitaceoe  by  the 
fruit.  The  peculiar  habit  and  abundant  milky  juice  are 
very  distinctive. 

The  large  melon-like  finite  of  Carica  Papaya  are  now 
cultivated  and  eaten  throughout  tho  tropics;  those  of 


The  milky  juice  of  C. 
e  substance  which  will 
rurdle  milk.  This  substance  will  separate  the  fibers  of 
meat,  and  hence  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  cooked  with 
too  fresh  tough  meat  to  make  it  tender.  The  juice 
has  also  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia. 

Carica  Papaya  (South  American  pawpaw)  is  com- 
monly grown  in  greenhouses;  and  it,  as  well  as  two 
other  species,  arc  grown  in  southern  California  and 
Florida  in  the  open. 

154.  Loasacefe  (from  the  genus  Loom,  the  meaning 
unknown).  Loasa  Familt.  Fig.  41..  Erect  or  climbing 
herbs,  rarely  shrubby,  with  very  peculiar  and  character- 
istic hairs,  some  hooked,  some  stinging:  leaves  oppo- 
site or  alternate,  very  diverse:  flowers  bisexual,  regular, 
(i.e., 


beyond  the  ovary); 
4-5,  flat  or  cucullate; 
petals,  or  more 
doubling,  the  ou 
which  resemble  the  petals;  ovary  usually  inferior,  and 
1-cellcd,  with  3  parietal  placenta;  ovules  numerous: 
fruit  a  capsule,  rarely  incfehiscent,  often  spirally  con- 
structed. 

There  are  13  genera  and  about  120  species  confined 
to  America  from  the  Great  Plains  to  Chile;  most  abun- 
dant in  South  America.  This  is  a  distinct  family  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  Passifloraces?  and  tho  Begoniaoea\ 
The  very  peculiar  hairs  constitute  a  good  recognition 
character.  On  McnUclia  there  are  three  types  of  hairs: 
(1)  Chinese  pagoda-like,  broad  at  the  base;  (2)  tuber- 
culate  stem  ana  harpoon-like  top;  (3)  smooth  stem  and 
harpoon  top.  The  flowers  with  many  staminodia  are 
often  large  and  cactus-like.  Very  queer,  grotesque,  com- 
plex scales  are  produced  in  the  flowers  of  certain  genera 
(e.  g-,  Loasa)  through  the  union  of  several  staminodia. 

Mentzelia  hispida  is  a  strong  purgative,  and  is  used 
by  the  Mexicans  for  syphilis. 

A  few  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  North  America.  Of 
these,  Loasa  is  like  a  nettle,  and  the  sting  is  very  painful, 
but  the  flowers  are  queer  and  interesting.  Mentzelia 
comprises  a  number  of  garden  annuals  or  biennials 
often  with  large  showy  flowers. 

155.  Begoniaceae  (from  the  genus  Begonia,  named  in 
honor  of  Michael  Bcgon,  a  French  promoter  of  botany). 
Beoonia  Family.  Fig.  41.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubby, 
hairs  usually  scale-like  or  branched:  leaves  alternate, 
usually  oblique :  flowers  monoecious,  regular,  epigynoua, 
cymose,  the  staminate  opening  first;  perianth  of  the 
staminate  flowers  of  2  valvate  sepals  and  2  petals,  all 
petaloid;  perianth  of  the  pistillate  flowers  of  2  to  many 
similar  petaloid  parts;  stamens  numerous,  separate  or 
nearly  so;  ovary  inferior,  2-3-celled,  usually  sharply 
angled  and  winged:  ovules  numerous;  styles  3,  more  or 
less  branched  and  bearing  very  peculiar  crescent- 
shaped,  kidney-shaped,  or,  more  often,  spiral,  velvety 
stignoas,  rarely  straight:  fruit  a  capsule,  rarely  a  berry. 

The  Begonia  family  has  4  genera  and  about  500 
species,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Begonia. 
They  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropics,  but 
perhaps  most  abundant  in  South  America  along  the 
Andes  to  Mexico,  and  in  the  eastern  Himalayas  south- 
eastward to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  Begoniaces 
const  itute  a  distinct  group  remotely  related  to  the  Cac- 
taceso,  Ixiasacca;,  Pasaifloracea?  and  Cucurhitacese. 

The  family  is  of  little  economic  importance  except 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Many  species  contain  oxalic 
acid  and  are  eaten  as  salad;  and  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy. 
The  roots  of  some  are  astringent;  others  have  a  purga- 
tive root,  used  in  certain  tropics  for  syphilis  and  scrofula. 

e  of  the  moat  important  orna- 


irn  port-ant 

Very  many  species  and  hybrids  of  Begonia  are  grown 
for  greenhouse  and  bedding  purposes,  both  for  the 
flowers  and  the  foliage. 

Order  43.  Optjntiales 

156.  Cactaceae  (from  the  old  Linna'an  genus  Cactus, 
a  name  used  by  the  ancients  to  denote  any  spiny  plant). 
Cactus  Family.  Fig.  41.  Fleshy  plants  with  watery  or 
milky  juice,  a  great  reduction  or  complete  absence  of 
foliage,  and  very  thick,  rather  sparingly  branched,  rarely 
unbranched  stems,  which  are  cylindrical,  globular, 
flattened,  or  fluted,  and  often  constricted  or  jointed: 
leaves  alternate,  flat  and  leaf-like  in  Pereskia,  scale-like 
or  absent  in  other  genera,  usually  bearing  bundles  of 
spines  in  the  axils,  which  arc  trichomes,  and  which  arc 
of  two  kinds,  long  and  stout,  or  minute  and  needle-like: 
flowers  bisexual,  mostly  regular,  perigynous  or  epigy- 
nous;  sepals  and  petals  rarelv  8-10,  usually  very  many, 
many,  " 
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on  inside  of  the  receptacle;  ovary  inferior,  l-cclled, 
with  3  to  many  parietal  placenta;;  ovules  numerous; 
style  1 ;  stigmas  as  many  as  the  placenta;:  fruit  a  berry; 
embryo  straight  or  curved. 

The  Cacti  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  dry 
regions  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America.  Mexico 
is  the  center  of  this  distribution,  but  the  Cactacca;  ex- 
tend from  New  York  to  Patagonia.  A  species  of  Rhip- 
salis  has  lately  been  found  indigenous  in  West  Africa. 
The  family  is  related  to  the  Begoniacea?,  Loasaceas,  and 
I'assifloracea!.  The  peculiar  habit,  perianth  of  many 
similar  parts,  many  stamens,  and  inferior  l-cclled  ovary 
are  distinctive.  The  Cactaccte  is  divided  into  three 
groups:  (1)  Cere  us  group,  with  receptacle  extended  in 
a  tube  beyond  the  ovary  (perigynous),  and  no  hooked 
spines;  (2)  Opuntia  group,  tube  of  the  receptacle  want- 
ing, hooked  spines  usually  present ;  (3)  Pereskia  group, 
with  foliaceous  leaves,  panicled  flowers,  and  no  hooked 
spines. 

The  seeds  of  Rhipsalis,  an  epiphytic  genus,  are  often 
\TBeid  so  as  to  adhere  to  tree  trunks  and  the  like.  The 
ovaries  of  some  Cactacece  are  imbedded  in  the  tissue 
of  the  stem.  In  this  family,  the  thick  stem  is  a  water- 
storing  organ.  The  natttened  or  fluted  condition  of  the 
stem  of  most  species  is  probably  an  adaptation  which 
allows  these  stems  to  swell  when  water  is  abundant 
and  contract  when  it  is  scarce  without  danger  of 
rupturing  the  cuticle.  The  variation  in  sue  and  form 
among  cacti  is  very  great.  The  largest  species  is 
Corneaiea  giganteus  of  Mexico,  candelabra-like,  60  feet 
high. 

The  fruit  of  Opuntia  Ficu&4ndica,  now  naturalized 
in  the  Mediterranean  region,  is  there  eaten  under  the 
name  of  Indian  fig.  Opuntia  Tuna  of  tropical  America 
is  the  prickly  pear,  an  edible  fruit.  Opuntia  vulgaris  of 
the  eastern  United  States  is  also  eaten  under  the  namo 
of  prickly  pear  or  Indian  fig.  Fruits  of  Cereus  trian- 
gularis, C.  gigantcus,  and  C.  Thurberi  are  much  prized. 
The  stem  and  flowers  of  C.  grandiflorus  are  used  in 
medicine,  producing  an  action  on  the  heart.  Vermif- 
ugal properties  are  found  in  many  Cactaces.  An 
alcoholic  drink  is  made  by  the  Mexicans  from  the  sap  of 
species  of  Cereus.  The  cochineal  insect  ,  a  scale  insect 
yielding  the  well-known  dye,  cochineal,  Uvea  upon  spe- 
cies of  Opuntia,  Pereskia,  and  Nopalea,  in  tropical 
America. 

The  total  number  of  genera  of  Cactacea?  which  have 
been  described  up  to  the  present  time  is  about  70. 
although  Dr.  Karl  Schumann,  who  monographed 
the  family  in  1809,  recognized  but  21.  Of  the  many 
genera  described,  most  are  good  and  will  probably 
stand.  A  rational  and  uniform  treatment  of  the  family 
will  doubtless  show  that  there  are  no  less  than  75  ten- 
able genera.  The  total  number  of  names  published  is 
something  over  3,800.  This  includes  many  species  that 
have  been  transferred  from  one  genus  to  another.  The 
number  of  species  recognised  by  Schumann  is  some- 
thing less  than  700.  Many  of  these  species  of  Schumann, 
however,  are  known  to  be  aggregates,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  are  about  1,200  species  in  the 
family. 

The  number  of  genera  treated  in  this  work  is  35. 
The>  are  in  cultivation  in  America  as  odd  plants  for 
desert  gardens,  and  as  greenhouse  curiosities.  Many 
have  beautiful  showy  flowers,  those  of  Cereus  grandi- 
florus (night-blooming  cereus)  being  nearly  one  foot 
across,  and  opening  only  in  the  night. 

The  reader  will  find  the  cacti  described  in  this 
Cvclopedia  under  the  following  names:  Acanthocereus; 
Anhalonium  —  Ariocarpus;  Aporocactus:  Ariocarpus; 
liergeroeactus;  Cactus;  Carnegiea;  Cephalocereus; 
Cereus;  Disocactus;  Echinocactus;  Echinocercus;  Eehi- 
nopsis;  Epiphvllum  =  Zygocactus;  Kscontria;  Hariota; 
Harriaia;  Heliocereus;  Hyloccreus;  Lemaireocereus; 
l^eptoeercus;  Lcuchtenbergia;  lxjphophora;  Mamil- 
lary; Melocactus  =  Cactus;  M>Ttifiocactus;  Nopalea; 
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Opuntia;  Pachyccreus;  Pelecyphora;  Pereskia;  Per- 
esldopsis;  Phyllocactus  =  Epipnyllum;  1'ilocereus « 
Cephalocereus;  Rathbunia;  Selenicereus;  Schlumber- 
gera;  Wilcoxia;  Wittia;  Zygocactus. 

Order  44.  Myktipujk.k 

157.  Thymelasaceae  (from  the  generic  name  Thym~ 
elsta,  a  Greek  name  meaning  thyme  +  olive  or  oil).  Me— 
zereum  Family.  Fig.  42.  bhrubs  or  trees,  rarely 
herbs:  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  simple,  entire: 
flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular,  receptacle  devel- 
oped into  a  long  tube  which  bears  appendages  in  the 
throat;  perianth  undifferentiated,  often  petaloid,  parts 
4-5,  imbricated,  perigynous:  stamens  as  many  as  the 
sepals  and  alternate  with  them,  or  twice  as  many,  or 


lower  utory. 


reduced  to  2,  perigynous;  ovary  superior,  1-ceUed, 
rarely  2-celled;  ovule  solitary,  pendulous;  style  1  or  0, 
stigma  1:  fruit  indehiscent,  a  nut,  drupe,  or  berry; 
rarely  a  capsule. 

About  37  genera  and  425  species  are  widely  distrib- 
uted over  the  earth.  One  species  is  native  in  north- 
western North  America.  The  largest  genera  are  Onidia 
with  80-90  species,  and  Pimelea  with  75  species.  The 
family  stands  between  the  Myrtiflone  and  the  Cactales, 
and  also  somewhat  suggests  the  Passifloracea?.  The 
Ringle  perianth,  the  tubular  receptacle,  perigynous,  defi- 
nite stamens,  the  appendages  in  the  tube  of  the  recep- 
tacle, and  the  superior  1 -celled,  1-ovuled  ovary  are 
distinctive. 

Gnidia  carina! t;  of  South  Africa  and  Daphne  Mete- 
reum  (mczercon)  of  Europe  have  been  used  as  a  purge: 
as  has  also  the  spurge  flax  (Daphne  Gnidium)  of 
South  Europe,  the  caustic  juice  of  which  is  used  in  a 
blistering  ointment,  A  blistering  principle  is  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  Funifera  utilia  of  Brazil;  also  from 
Dirca  palustris.  The  roots  of  Thymelsea  tinctoria  yield 
a  yellow  dye.  Paper  is  made  from  the  cauline  fibers  of 
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several  species,  e.g.,  Daphnr  cannabina  of  India,  Dirca 
paluttri*  of  the  United  States,  Gnidia  of  Madagascar, 
and  Lagetta  of  Jamaica.  Cord  is  made  from  LagdUi 
funifrra  and  L.  liniearia  of  South  America.  The  wood 
of  Aquilaria  AaaUoeha  of  India  is  aromatic,  called 
akiewood.  One  Pimelea  yields  a  balsam.  Lace-bark  is 
1  he  product  of  LagrUa  liniearia. 

Sis  or  more  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country 
for  ornament.  Among  these  are:  Daphne  (Mezercon), 
greenhouse  and  garden;  Dirca  (Leathcrwood,  Moose- 
wood),  native,  hardy;  and  Pimelea  (Rice  Flower), 
greenhouse. 

158.  Elwgnace*  (from  the  genus  Elragnus,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  name  of  the  olive  combined  with 
that  of  the  Chaste  tree).  Oleaster  Family.  Fig.  42. 
Trees  and  shrubs,  covered  with  silvery  and  brown,  pel- 
tate or  stellate  scales:  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  sim- 
ple, entire:  flowere  bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular,  peri- 
gynous;  receptacle  developed  into  a  long  tube  beyond 
the  ovary,  more  or  lesB  persistent,  and  inclosing  the 
fruit;  perianth  of  1  series;  parts  4,  rarely  2  or  6,  val- 
vate; stamens  of  the  same  number  or  double  the  num- 
ber, inserted  in  the  tube;  perigynous  disk  prominent, 
lobed;  ovary  superior,  1-celled,  1-ovuled;  style  1; 
stigma  1:  real  fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  but  appearing 
drupe-like  because  of  the  fleshy  investing  receptacle. 

Three  genera  and  about  30  species  are  found,  of 
which  about  25  belong  to  Ekeagnus:  mostly  steppe  or 
rook  plants,  chiefly  of  south  Asia,  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  famdy  is  closely  related  to  the  Thymeke- 
acese,  which  see  for  further  relationship.  The  peculiar 
scales,  the  perigynous  flowers,  the  1-celled.  1-Aeeded 
ovary,  and  the  fleshy  but  free  receptacle  arc  distinctive. 

The  acid  fruits  of  Elragnu*  angustifolia  of  Persia  are 
eaten;  also  those  of  E.  latifolia  of  India,  and  the  seeds 
of  Shtpherdia  orgenlea  of  North  America. 

There  are  3  genera  in  cultivation  in  America,  prin- 
cipally as  hard)*  ornamental  plants  with  silvery  foliage: 
FJragnus  (Oleaster,  Goumi);  Hippophae  (Sea  Buck- 
thorn, Swallow  Thorn);  Shepherd ia  (Buffalo  Berry). 

159.  Lythraceas  (from  the  genus  Lylhrum,  derived 
from  the  Greek  meaning  blood,  in  reference  to  the  pur- 
ple flowers).  Loosestrife  Family.  Fig.  42.  Herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees:  leaves  usually  opposite  or  whorled: 
flowers  bisexual,  usually  regular,  perigynous ;  recepta- 
cle ("calyx-tube  ')  tubular,  ribbed,  free  from  the  ovary, 
hearing  the  4  or  8  valvate  sepals  on  its  margin;  petals 
of  the  same  number  as  the  sepals,  or  0,  and  inserted  with 
them,  imbricated;  stamens  usually  twice  as  many  as 
the  petals,  rarely  more  (up  to  200),  or  fewer  (to  1); 
outer  set  alternate  with  the  petals,  and  inserted  some 
distance  below  them;  ovary  superior,  2-6-cclled,  roany- 
i  >  ruled:  fruit  a  capsule,  rarely  lndehisccnt. 

There  are  22  genera  and  about  450  species  known; 
generally  distributed,  but  more  abundant  in  the  trop- 
ics, especially  in  America.  The  Largest  genus  is  Cunhca 
with  about  160  species.  The  famdy  is  closely  related 
to  the  Onagracea?,  but  differs  in  the  superior  ovary;  it 
is  also  related  to  the  Melastomaees,  but  the  sta- 
mens are  normal. 

Lythrum  Saliearia  has  been  used  as  an  astringent ; 
Heimia  and  Cuphea  have  been  used  as  purgatives  and 
emetics.  Lawaonia  inermis  of  Egypt  is  the  famous 
henna,  the  perfume  of  the  flower  of  which  is  renowned 
throughout  the  East;  with  an  orange-red  dye  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  women  of  the  orient  dye 
hair  and  nails.  Pemphu  narfula  is  used  as  a  pot-herb 
in  Asia.  The  flowers  of  Woodfordia  floribunda  yield  the 
red  dye  of  India  called  dhak.  LageretrQemia  furnishes 
very  valuable  timber. 

In  cultivation  in  N.  America  are  several  genera:  Cu- 
phea, species  of  garden  annuals;  Decodon  (Swamp 
Ixiosestrife),  native,  but  used  for  water-gardens ;  Lyth- 
nim  (Loosestrife);  l<awsonia  (Henna),  cultivated  in 
rout  hern  Florida  and  southern  California;  Lagtrslng- 
trna  xndiea  (Crape  Myrtle)  cultivated  in  the  South. 


160.  Punicace*  (from  the  genus  Punica,  derived 
from  the  Latin  in  reference  to  Carthage,  near  which 
city  the  plant  is  said  to  have  grown;  or  from  the  Latin 
meaning  scarlet,  in  reference  to  the  flowers).  I'bMK- 
g  ran  ate  Family.  Fig.  42.  Shrubs  or  commonly  small 
trees:  leaves  mostly  opposite:  flowers  bisexual,  usually 
perigynous;  receptacle  campanulate  or  tubular,  thick- 
ened above  the  ovary;  sepals  5-8,  fleshy,  valvate; 
petals  5-7,  imbricated,  inserted  with  the  sepals  on  the 
edge  of  the  receptacle;  stamens  very  numerous,  clothing 
the  tube  of  the  receptacle;  carpels  in  1-2  (rarely  3) 
superimposed  series,  3  in  the  lower  and  usually  5-7  in 
the  upper;  ovary  more  or  less  inferior,  with  as  many 
cells  as  carpels;  placenta?  of  t  he  lower  series  axile,  of  the 
upper  parietal,  the  cells  many-ovuled;  style  and  stigma 
1:  fruit  a  berry,  the  pulpy  central  mass  of  which  is 
formed  from  the  fleshy  outer  seed-coats. 

This  is  a  family  of  only  1  genus  and  2  species,  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  eastward  to  the 
Himalayas.  It  was  formerly  united  with  the  Lythra- 
ceaj,  but  the  peculiar  ovary  is  unique.  Punica  Vrana- 
tum  is  the  famous  pomegranate,  cultivated  for  its  fruit 
since  the  earliest  times,  and  now  widely  spread  over 
the  tropics.  This  species  is  cultivated  in  the  southern 
states  and  in  greenhouses.  It  has  escaped  in  Florula. 

161 .  Lecythidacesj  (from  the  genua  Lecythia,  derived 
from  the  Greek  meaning  an  oil-jar,  in  reference  to  the 
fruit).  Lecythia  Family.  Fig.  43.  Trees:  leaves  alter- 
nate, large  and  striking:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  perigy- 
nous or  epi|rynous;  sepals  4-6,  rarely  fewer,  valvate; 
petals  4-6,  imbricated,  rarely  more  or  fewer;  stamens 
very  numerous,  somewhat  monadclphoua,  many  anther- 
less;  intra-staminal  disk  often  present:  ovary  inferior, 
2-6-celled,  several  ovules  in  each  cell:  fruit  a  hard- 
shelled  berry  or  a  capsule  dehiscing  by  a  lid. 

The  family  has  18  genera  and  about  225  species, 
with  a  somewhat  isolated  distribution  in  various  parts 
of  the  tropics,  e.g.,  North  Brazil,  west  coast  of  Africa, 
Malay  Peninsula,  Mozambique,  and  Samoa.  The  fam- 
ily was  formerly  united  with  the  MyrtacesB  but  is  dis- 
similar in  some  important  details  of  vascular  structure, 
and  in  the  absence  of  volatile  oils. 

The  most  important  economic  plant  is  the  Brazil- 
nut  or  para-nut  (Bertholletia  exceUa)  of  northern 
South  America,  the  oily  seeds  of  which  are  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food.  The  seeds  are  in  a  box-like  capsule, 
the  lid  of  which  falls  off.  The  oily  seeds  of  several  other 
species  are  eaten,  e.g.,  the  monkey-pot  tree  (Lecythis). 
The  fruits  and  roots  of  a  number  of  species  oi  Bar- 
ring tonia  are  used  in  Java  and  China  to  stupefy  fish. 
The  flowere  of  Orion  cauliflora  of  the  West  Indies  are 
used  for  tea.  A  cooling  drink  is  made  from  the  fruit  of 
Covroupita  fpxianensit  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Brazil-nut  or  nigger-toe  is  sparingly  planted  in 
southern  California,  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

162.  Rhizophoraces  (from  the  genus  Rhitophora, 
root-bearing,  because  of  the  numerous  aerial  roots). 
Manorovb  Family.  Fig.  43.  Trees  or  shrubs:  leaves 
usually  opposite,  coriaceous:  flowers  bisexual,  epigynous 
or  perigynous ;  sepals  3-14,  more  or  less  connate,  valvate ; 
petals  of  the  same  number,  small,  often  lacerate; 
stamens  2-4  times  as  many,  often  in  pairs  opposite  the 
petals;  ovary  inferior,  usually  2— o-celled :  fruit  some- 
what juicy,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  rarely  dehiscent, 
usually  a  berry,  rarely  a  drupe. 

The  15  genera  and  about  50  species  are  distributed 
throughout  the  tropics.  The  family  is  related  to  the 
Combretacco)  and  Lythracejc;  more  distantly  to  the 
other  families  of  the  myrtaceous  group. 

This  is  a  small  family  of  remarkable  plants,  mostly 
inhabiting  mud-flats  along  the  coast  in  the  tropics. 
The  stem  soon  perishes  at  the  base  and  then  the  plant 
is  supported  by  its  numerous  prop-roots  alone.  The 
mud  is  so  soft  that  otherwise  the  plants  could  probably 
not  remain  erect.  The  genus  Ithizophora  is  almost 
unique  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  because  the  seeds  germi- 
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natc  on  the  plant.  The  hypocotyl  may  reach  the 
length  of  3  feet,  although  usually  Ion;  it  is  club-shaped 
ana  heaviest  at  the  apex,  so  that  when  the  Needling 
eventually  falls  from  the  tree,  it  sticks  in  the  mud 
vertically,  with  the  hypoootyl  down,  ready  to  grow. 

The  Hhizophoraceie  are  of  litt  le  economic  import  ance. 
Land  is  held  in  place  and  protected  from  the  waves  by 
the  mangrove.  The  fruits  of  Anisophyllum  are  plum- 
like but  poor.  The  mangrove  grows  wild  on  the 
Florida,  Texas,  and  Mississippi  coast,  and  has  been 
offered  for  sale  in  California. 

163.  Combretacec  (from  the  genua  Combretum,  a 
name  given  to  this  plant  bv  Plinv).  Combrettm  Fam- 
ily. Fig.  43.  Trees  or  shrubs,  erect  or  climbing:  leaves 


alternate  or  opposite,  simple  or  coriaceous:  flowers 
bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular,  usually  perigynous; 
receptacle  enveloping  the  ovary  and  often  projecting 
into  a  Blender  tube;  sepals  4-5,  valvate,  connate;  petals 
4-5,  or  0;  stamens  4-5,  alternating  with  the  petals,  or 
twice  or  thrice  as  many;  ovary  1-eolled,  inferior,  2-4- 
ovuled:  fruit  a  drupe*  or  dry  and  winged,  rarely 
dehiscent. 

In  this  family  are  15  genera  and  about  280  species, 
mostly  confined  to  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  family  is  related  to  the  Cornacee  and  the  Rhi- 
znphorac)-:!'.  as  well  as  more  distantly  to  the  Onagraccjc. 

The  trees  are  valuable  for  their  hard,  close  wood; 
the  tannin-containing  bark  and  galls  are  used  locally 
for  tanning  leather.  The  seeds  known  as  myrobalans 
(Terminalia  Chebula  and  T.  Catappa)  are  much  eaten 
in  India.  A  useful  oil  is  obtained  from  these  seeds. 
Black  and  yellow  dyes  are  furnished  by  several  species. 

Four  to  6  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  the  Southern 
States  and  the  West  Indies.  Terminalia  Cnlnppa 
(tropical  almond,  mvrobalan)  is  grown  for  nuts  and 
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shade.  Pnivrca  is  a  red-flowered  shrub  grown  in 
southern  Florida.  One  species  of  Comb  re  turn  is  a 
warmhouse  climbing  shrub.  Quisqualis,  or  rangoon 
creeper,  is  a  peculiar  climbing  shrub  grown  in  the 
warmhouse.  It  is  at  first  erect,  later  climbing. 

164.  Myrtaceat  (from  the  genus  Myrtus  derived 
from  the  classical  name  myrtle,  which  probably  meant 
perfume).  Myrtle  Family.  Fig.  43.  Usually  shrubby 
or  arborescent  aromatically  fragrant  plants:  leaves  usu- 
ally opposite,  thick,  entire  and  pellucid-dotted:  flowers 
bisexual,  regular,  rarely  perigynous;  sepals  mostly 
4-5,  imbricated;  petals  4-5,  imbricated;  stamens  very 
numerous  by  splitting,  often  in  fascicles  which  are 
opposite  the  petals;  ovary'  inferior,  1-  Uj  many-celled: 
fruit  usually  a  berry,  rarely  a  drupe  or  nut;  seeds 
1-  to  many. 

The  72  genera  and  2,750  species  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  tropics,  but  with  two  great  centers  of 
distribution,  one  in  tropical  America  and  the  other  in 
Australia.  Eugenia  contains  625  species,  and  Euca- 
lyptus  more  than  130  species.  This  is  a  large  family  re- 
lated to  the  Melastomaeea*,  Onagracea),  and  Lythraeese. 
The  very  numerous  stamens,  derived  by  the  splitting  of 
the  few  original  stamens,  and  the  oil-glands  are  dis- 
tinctive. The  petals  of  Eucalyptus  remain  firmly  grown 
together,  and,  when  the  flower  opens,  they  separate 
along  a  transverse  line  and  arc  thrown  off  as  a  lid. 

The  Myrtacea?  are  rich  in  volatile  oils;  also  in  tannin, 
acids,  sugars,  mucilage,  and  fixed  oils.  Cloves  are  the 
flower-buds  of  Jambosa  earyophyllus.  The  fruit  of 
I'imenta  officinalis  is  thought  to  combine  the  flavors 
of  the  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  clove,  and  is  therefore 
termed  allspice.  I'sidium  Guajava  is  a  tree  cultivated 
in  the  tropics  for  the  much-prized  fruits.  Oil  of  myrica 
is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Pimenta  acria  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  used  in  making  bay  rum.  Oil  of 
cajeput,  a  fragrant  oil  used  in  medicine,  is  secured 
from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  East  Indian  Melaleuca 
Leucadendron.  The  leaves  of  the  European  myrtle 
(Myrtus  communis)  yield  a  distilled  preparation  known 
as  eau-d'ange,  used  as  a  toilet  article.  Other  edible 
fruits  are  rose  apples  (Jambosa  tnalaccensit  and  J.  vul- 
oorio)  of  the  East  Indies  and  Pacific  Ocean.  Jamhoa 
berries  are  obtained  from  Jambosa  vulgaris,  which  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  tropics.  Oil  of  eucalyptus 
is  an  important  aromatic  oil  obtained  from  the  foliage 
of  various  species  of  that  genus.  The  wood  of  Eu- 
calyptus is  hard,  firm  and  elastic,  and  is  much  prized 
in  wood-caning  Many  other  species  of  this  family 
are  in  use  locally  for  food,  condiments,  medicine, 
timber,  and  so  on. 

About  20  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  North  America, 
mostly  in  the  South  or  Southwest.  Among  these  are 
the  Bottle-brush  (Callistemon),  Cajaput  Tree  (Mela- 
leuca), Eucalyptus  or  Australian  Blue-gum,  Hose  Apple 
or  J  am  bos  (Jambosa),  Cayenne  Cherry  (Eugenia), 
Myrtle  (Myrtus),  Guava  (Psidium),  Allspice,  Pimento 
(Pimenta),  Brisbane  Box  (Tristania),  Turpentine  Tree 
(Syncarpia),  and  Downy  Myrtle  (Rhodomyrtus). 

165.  Melastomaeea;  (from  the  genus  AtelaMoma, 
derive*  1  from  the  Greek  black-mouth,  because  the  berries 
of  some  of  the  species  when  eaten  stain  the  mouth 
black).  Melastoma  Family.  Fig.  43.  Herbs,  shrubs 
or  trees;  erect  ,  climbing  or  epiphytic:  branches  often  4- 
sided:  leaves  op|X)site  or  whorled,  simple,  mostly  entire, 
usually  palmately  nerved  throughout  with  transverse 
nervelets:  flowers  bisexual,  regular  or  slightly  irregular, 
often  perigynous;  sepals  3-6,  mostly  5,  valvate,  im- 
bricated or  united  into  a  calyptra-like  hood;  petals 
commonly  5,  convolute;  stamens  usually  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals,  rarely  just  as  many;  anthers  mostly 
opening  by  terminal  pores,  indexed  in  the  bud,  often 
curved;  connective  very  peculiar  and  diverse,  with 
various  appendages;  often  one  anther  cell  wanting,  the 
other  mounted  on  the  end  of  the  lever-like,  versatile, 
curved  connective;  ovary  usually  4-5-celled,  more  or 
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leas  inferior;  ovules  numerous  in  each  cell;  style  and 
stigma  I:  fruit  a  berry,  drupe  or  capsule,  or  dry  and 
mdehutrent.  usually  inclosed  in  the  calyx. 

Must  of  the  148  genera  and  about  2,800  species,  are 
found  in  tropical  America,  where  the  species  are  very 
abundant  and  form  a  characteristic  component  of  the 
vegetation;  represented  in  the  eastern  United  States 
of  Khexia  (deer-grass,  meadow  beauty). 
Melastomacete  is  a  very  distinct,  striking  and  pecu- 
liar tropical  family  related  to  the  Myrtaceaar  and  the 
Lythracew,  recognised  by  the  venation  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  unusual  stamens.  The  so-called  "cauliflower 
species,  with  the  flowers  borne  directly  on  the  tree- 
trunks,  are  pollinated  by  butterflies  in  the  deep  tropi- 
cal forests.  Some  Melastomacea?  are  myrmecophilous, 
i.e.,  furnish  habitations  or  food  for  ants,  which  in  turn 
protect  the  plant, 

The  fruits  of  several  species  arc  eaten.  The  berries 
and  bark  of  some  yield  coloring  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance. A  yellow  dye  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Memecvlon  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa;  red  and 
black  dyes  are  secured  from  the  berries  of  Tamonea 
'tropical  America),  Melastoma  (East  Indies),  and  so  on. 
The  leaves  of  Tamonea  Ihesetans  are  used  by  the 
in  place  of  tea.  Some,  because  of  astringent 
are  locally  used  as  medicine.  The  most 
tant  use  of  the  Melastomacete  is  ornamental. 
The  large,  showy,  queer  flowers  and  striking  foliage 
render  them  popular  greenhouse  plants  in  the  North. 

Some  20  genera  are  cultivated  in  N.  America,  mostly 
as  warmhouse  decorative  plants,  or  for  summer  bed- 
ding. Few,  if  any,  have  popular  names. 

166.  Onagracea  (from  the  genus  Onagra,  now  a  part 
of  (Enothera,  derived  from  the  Greek,  a  wild  ass, 
in  reference  to  a  fancied  resemblance  between  the 
ears  of  that  animal  and  the  leaves  of  these  plants). 
Eventno  Primrose  Family.  Fig.  44.  Mostly  herbs, 
rarely  shrubs:  leaves  opposite  or  alternate:  flowers 
bisexual,  regular,  perigynous  or  cpigynous;  sepals  4, 
rarely  2-3,  separate  or  united,  valvate;  petals  4,  or 
rarely  2  or  0,  mostly  clawed,  convolute;  stamens  of  the 
same  number  as  the  petals  or  twice  as  many,  outer 
alternate  with  the  petals;  ovary  2— 1-celled,  inferior; 
o yules  numerous;  style  1 ;  stigmas  1-4:  fruit  a  capsule, 
rarely  a  berry  or  nut. 

The  36  genera  and  470  species  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  temperate  portion  of  the  New  World  (western  United 
and_Mcxico),  but  are  also  abundant  in  South 
niobium,  containing  160  species,  is  widely 
i  the  cooler  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
This  is  a  distinct  family,  recognised  by  the  numerical 
plan  of  2  or  4,  the  usually  perigynous  flowers,  and  the 
inferior  ovary  with  many  ovules.  It  is  related  to 
Lvthracrer,  Melastomacew,  Myrtacese,  and  other  fami- 
lies of  this  group. 

Fuchsia  is  shrubby  or  even  arborescent,  and  its 
fruit  is  a  berry.  The  tubular  receptacle  is  prolonged 
bevood  the  ovmry  in  most  i^'neni,  out  not  in  «Jussieu&1 
Ludwigia,  and  Epilobium.  The  seeds  of  Epilobium  are 
comose,  and  are  distributed,  parachute-like,  bv  the 
wind.  The  flowers  of  a  number  of  species  of  I 
open  only  at  night  or  in  < 
by  night-flying  moths;  hence  the 


1  are  pollinated 
evening  prim— 


The  wood  of  several  species  of  Fuchsia  furnishes  ink 
and  a  black  dye.  Jusxicua  pilosa  yields  a  yellow  dye. 
The  berries  of  many  Fuchsias  are  eaten,  and  preserved 
with  sugar.  The  youngshoots  of  Epilobium  latifolium 
are  eaten  as  greens.  The  roots  of  (Enothera  biennis 
have  been  improved  in  Europe  and  furnish  "rha- 
pontic"  roots,  which  are  eaten  like  celery.  The  coma 
of  the  seeds  of  Epilobium  has  been  used  in  Lapland  to 
make  lamp-wicks  and  has  been  spun  into  cloth,  but 
without  great  success.  Many  genera  are  cultivated  for 
ornamental  purposes  because  of  the  showy  ' 
About  a  doiien  Renera  are  cultivated  in  N. 


among  which  are  the  following:  Circsea  (Enchanter's 
Nightshade):  Epilobium  (Willow  Herb,  Fire  Weed); 
Fuchsia;  Ludwigia  (Water-purslane,  Seed-box  or  Rattle- 
box);  Clark ia;  (Enothera  (Evening  Primrose,  Sundrops) ; 
and  Godetia.  These  are  mostly  grown  in  the  open  as  an- 
nuals or  as  hardy  perennials,  except  Fuchsia,  which  is  a 
greenhouse  plant  but  often  bedded  out  in  summer. 

167.  Hydrocaryacec  (from  the  Greek  signifying 
uatcr-walnui).  Water  Chestnut  Family.  Herbaceous, 
aquatic  plants,  mostly  floating:  steins  slender,  clothed 
with  opposite,  pinnatitid  roots:  leaves  alternate, 
crowded  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  floating,  rhomboid, 
petioled;  petioles  forming  thick,  hollow  floats:  flowers 
bisexual,  regular,  slightly  perigynous,  axillary;  sepals 
4;  petals  4;  stamens  4,  all  sets  alternating:  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  an  erect,  corona-like  disk,  half-inferior, 
2-celled;  cells  1-ovuled;  style  and  stigma  1:  fruit  a 
woody  1-celled,  1 -seeded  nut  bearing  on  the  surface 
the  four  divergent  woody  horn-like  sepals  and  capped 
by  the  woody  disk. 

A  single  genus  and  3  species  occur,  distributed  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  eastward  to  eastern  Asia. 
This  is  an  ancient  family,  more  common  in  the  tertiary. 
The  family  is  related  to  the  Onagracea?,  with  which 
it  is  frequently  united,  and  to  the  Haloragidaeea\ 
and  is  somewhat  intermediate  between  these  two 
families.  The  fruit,  disk,  and  habit  are  peculiar. 

The  starchy  seeds  have  a  chestnut-ukc  flavor  and 
are  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  for  which  reason  the  plants 
are  often  cultivated.  The  fruits  are  regularly  sold 


F4c         V  2c 

44.  OxAOfuccc:  1.  (Enothera,  a,  flower;  t>,  flWaJ  diagram. 
2.  Epilobium.  a,  flower;  b,  dehiscing  fruit:  c.  MMi  3.  Circa*, 
floral  diaicraui.  HAioRAOiDAcr*:  4.  Myriophyllum.  a.  portion 


in  the  markets  of  India;  those  of  Trapa  natant  var. 
verbanensis  are  used  as  beads. 

Trapa  nalans  (Water  Chestnut,  Water  Caltrops) 
and  T.  bispinom  (Singhara  Nut)  are  grown  in  this 
country  as  aquarium  plants.  See  article  on  Trapa. 

168.  Hslorsgidacete  (from  the  genus  Haloragis, 
meaning  sea  +  a  berry).  Water  Miltoil  Family. 
Fig.  44.  Herbs,  aquatic  or  terrestrial,  of  very  diverse 
ap|)earanee:  leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  often  in  the 
pectinate  (aquatic)  to  very  large  and 
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divided:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular;  sepals 
4;  petals  4  or  0;  stamens  8,  the  outer  opposite  the 
petals,  or  4,  rarely  fewer;  ovary  inferior,  1-4-eelled, 
each  cell  1-ovuled:  fruit  nut-like,  often  crowned  by  the 
calyx. 

Eight  genera  and  about  100  species  are  known,  of 
general  distribution.  These  are  most  abundant  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  of  the  Old  World.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  South  America  and  elsewhere  by  the  queer 
Gunnera  and  in  the  eastern  United  States  by  Hippuris, 
Myriophyllum  and  Proserpinaca.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Onagraceoe,  but  differs  in  having  but  1 
ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary. 

The  aquatic  forms  are  Utricularia-like  and  floating, 
with  slender  stems  and  either  finely  pectinate  leaves 
with  filiform  divisions  (Myriophyllum)  or  linear  and 
entire  leaves  (Hippuris).  Gunnera  of  South  America 
has  broad  kidney-shaped  leaves  varying  from  small  to 
gigantically  large.  The  leaves  of  this  genus  in  Costa 
Rica  are  said  to  be  so  large  as  to  give  shelter  to  three 
men  on  horseback. 

The  fruits  of  Gunnera  macrophyUa  are  used  as  a 
stimulant  in  Java.  The  giant  leaves,  six  feet  broad,  of 
Gunnera  chUensis  arc  used  in  Chile  for  tanning  skins. 

Two  species  of  Gunnera  are  almost,  or  quite,  hardy 
in  the  mid-eastern  United  States,  and  are  grown  for 
luxuriant  lawn  foliage.  Several  species  of  the  aquatic 
Myriophyllum  are  in  cultivation,  one  of  which  is 
parrot  a  leather  (M .  proterpinacoidee). 

Order  45.  Umbelutloilg 

169.  Araliacee  (from  the  genus  Aralia,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  unknown).  Ginseng  Family,  rig.  45.  Herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees,  often  prickly  or  climbing:  stems  solid, 
pithy:  leaves  usually  alternate,  simple,  or  pinnately 
or  ternately  compound:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual, 
small,  regular,  epigynous,  commonly  in  umbels;  sepals 
minute,  often  almost  wanting;  petals  5,  rarely  more, 
valvate  or  imbricated,  sometimes  cohering  at  the  apex 


45.  AltAUACCft:  1.  Aralia,  a.  flower;  6,  flora]  diagram.  2. 
Hedera,  portion  of  inflorescence.  1'nBELurEB.i:  3.  Ciruta. 
itiflorenoeno*.  4.  Faenlruluni.  a.  flown;  h,  drhixring  fniit.  .'>. 
Artodia,  fruit.  «.  Apium.  fruit.  7.  a,  h,  an.l  c  fruits  of  I'mbel- 
liferw,  croaMection. 


and  deciduous  as  a  cap;  stamens  usually  5,  alternate 
with  the  petals,  and  inserted  at  the  edge  of  an  epigyn«ii» 
disk,  rarelv  twice  or  thrice  as  many;  ovary  inferior. 
2-15-celled;  cells  1-ovuled;  styles  as  many  as  the  ctix- 
pels:  fruit  a  berry,  rarely  splitting  into  segments. 

Fifty-one  genera  and  about  400  species  are  die*- 
tributed  in  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  two  great  centers  of  distribution  are 
tropical  America  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  family 
is  very  closely  related  to  the  UmbellifenB,  but  differs  in 
the  berry-like  fruit  with  more  numerous  carpels. 

The  leaves  of  the  English  ivy  ( Hedera  Helix)  were 
used  in  medicine  in  olden  times.  The  roots  of  ginseng; 
(Panax  Ginseng  and  I'anax  quinquefolium)  are  much 
prized  in  China  where  they  are  carried  about  on  the 
person  as  a  charm  against  disease.  These  roots  are 
now  extensively  and  profitably  cultivated  in  America 
for  the  Chinese  trade.  The  roots  of  Aralia  nudicaulijs 
(American  sarsaparilla)  are  considered  a  tonic.  Chinese 
rice-paper  is  made  from  the  pith  of  Tetrapanax  papyri- 
Urum  simply  by  cutting  the  pith  spirally  into  thin  sheets. 
Many  Araliacca?  are  grown  as  ornamental  plants. 

Many  genera  are  cultivated  in  America.  Among 
these  are:  Acanthopanax;  Aralia  (including  Spikenard, 
Hercules'  Club  or  Devil's  Walking-elub,  Wild  Sarsapa- 
rilla, Bristly  Sarsaparilla,  Chinese  Angelica  Tree  I; 
Dizygotheca;  Fatoia;  Oreopanax;  Polyseias;  Pseudo- 
panax;  Hedera  (English  Ivy);  and  Panax  (Ginseng). 

170.  Umbellifera  (from  the  predominating  typ  of 
flower  cluster).  Parsley  Family.  Fig.  45.  Herbs  or 
rarely  shrubs:  stems  often  hollow:  leaves  alternate, 
rarely  simple,  usually  ternately  or  pinnately  compound : 
flowere  minute,  bisexual,  regular  or  the  outer  irregular, 
epigynous,  borne  in  simple  or  compound  umbels; 
sepals  minute  or  wanting;  petals  5,  valvate  and 
incurved  in  the  bud;  stamens  5,  alternating  with  the 
petals,  inserted  around  an  epigynous  disk;  ovary 
2-cclled,  inferior,  each  cell  1 -seeded;  styles  2:  fruit 
very  special,  consisting  of  2  dry,  ribbed  or  winged, 
l-seeded,  indehisccnt  carpels  (meriearps),  which  ec\t- 
arate  at  the  base  but  remain  attached  at  the  top  to  a 
very  slender  and  flexuous  Y-shaped  stalk  (carpophore) 
from  which  they  dangle;  between  or  under  the  ribs 
are  oil-tubes. 

About  231  genera  and  1,500  species  are  very  com- 
monly found  in  all  boreal  temperate  and  subtropical 
lands,  but  are  rare  in  the  tropics  except  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  Umbellifera?  is  a  distinct  familv,  closely 
related  to  the  Araliacese,  and  more  distantly  to  the 
Corn  area1.  The  umbels,  the  inferior  ovary  and  the 
peculiar  fruit  are  distinctive. 

The  leaves  are  exceedingly  diverse  in  size,  shape 
and  extent  to  which  compounded.  Those  of  Eryngium 
are  sword-shaped,  or  yucca-like,  often  spiny;  those  of 
Hydrocotyle  are  simple  and  often  peltate.  Axorella 
of  the  Andes  and  New  Zealand  is  turf-like  or  cushion- 
like, a  xerophytic  adaptation.  Some  species  of  Angelica 
are  immense  herbs  many  feet  high  with  enormous 
leaves.  The  flowers,  in  general,  are  uniform  in  structure 
and  appearance,  the  greatest  diversity  being  in  the  fruit. 

Economic  plants  are  abundant  in  the  Umbcllifenr ; 
between  40  and  50  have  been  listed  by  some  authors. 
Various  alkaloids  and  other  compounds,  Bome  very 

Soisonous,  together  with  many  kinds  of  resins,  pro- 
uced  in  the  foliage,  roots  or  seeds,  form  the  basis  of 
their  economic  importance.  Plants  used  for  food  are 
celery  (Avium  graveolenx),  carrot  (Daucus  Carota),  and 
parsley  ( I'etrotelinum  sativum).  Those  used  for  flavoring 
arc  caraway  (Carum  Carui),  anise  (Pimpiiulla  Anisum : . 
sweet  Cicely  (OsmorhizaorSeandix),  chervil  (Anthritcus 
Cerefolium), dill  (Anethum graveoleru), fennel (Famiculum 
vulgare),  lovage  (Levisticum  ojficinalr).  Very  poisonous 
plants  are  poison  hemlock  (Conium  maculatum),  fool's 
parsley  (.■Elhum  Cynapium)  and  others.  The  following 
drugs  are  obtained  from  this  family:  coriander  (Corian- 
drum  tatieum),  ammoniac  resin  (from  Dwema  Ammim- 
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each  cell  are  dis- 


iucum).  galbanum  (a  renin  from  species  of  Ferula). 
From  various  species  of  Ferula  is  obtained  the  vile- 
smelling  gum-resin  asafetida,  used  in  medicine,  which 
the  Persians  are  said  to  praise  as  a  delicious  condiment. 

There  are  40-50  genera  in  cultivation  in  America, 
mostly  hardy.  Some  are  grown  for  food,  others  for 
ornament:  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium);  Sanicle,  or 
locally  Black  Snakeroot  (Sanicula);  Carrot  (Daucus); 
Coriander  (Coriandrum) ;  Cumin  (Cuminum);  Celery 
(Apium);  Caraway  (Carum);  Gout-weed  (jEgopodium  i ; 
Sweet  Cicelv  (Osinorhua) ;  Myrrh  (not  of  medicine)  or 
European  Sweet  Cicely  (Myrrhis  or,  more  properly, 
Scandix);  Fennel  (Ftt'iiiculum);  Lovage  (I.evisticum); 
Angelica  (Angelica);  Cow-parsnip  (Heracleum).  Poison 
hemlock  (Conium)  is  a  roadside  weed. 

171.  Cornacese  (from  the  genus  Cornus,  derived 
from  the  Latin  horn,  referring  to  the  hardness  of  the 
wood).  DotiwooD  Family.  Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely 
herbs:  leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  entire,  exstipulate: 
flowers  bisexual,  rarely  unisexual,  regular,  epigynous; 
sepals  4,  minute  or  absent;  petals  4,  usually  valvatc; 

commonly  of  same  number  as  petals  and 
with  them,  separate;  cpigynous  disk  usually 
present;  ovary  inferior,  2-cclled,  rarely  1-10-oelled; 
ovules  in  each  cell  1,  rarely  2:  fruit  a  drupe  or  berry. 

The  15  genera  and  about  120  species,  of  which  45 
species  belong  to  the  genus  Corn  us,  are  distributed  in 
the  temperate  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
principally  in  North  America  and  Asia;  some,  how- 
ever, occur  in  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand.  The 
relationships  of  the  family  are  doubtful.  Corn  us  is 
related  to  the  Caprffoliacea?,  but  some  other  genera 

bst  the  Araliacete.    The  woody  or  sub-ligneous 
it,  4-merous,  polypetalous,  epigynous 
the  berry-like  fruit  with  one  seed  m  each 
tinctive. 

Many  species  of  Corn  us  have  capitate  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  petaloid  involucre  (e.g.,  Cornu* 
mas,  C.  fiorida,  C.  canadensis).  C.  canadensis  and  C. 
suecim  are  herbaceous  dogwoods.  Helwin 
of  China  and  Japan,  is  a  most  remarkal 
flowers  borne  at  the  center  of  the  leaf-blade  attached  to 
the  midrib  on  the  upper  side. 

The  acid  fruits  of  C.  mas  are  edible,  and  are  used 
as  a  sherbet  in  the  East.  Those  of  C.  capitata  of  the 
Himalayas  have  a  flavor  like  strawberries  and  are 
eaten.  Many  Cornacea-  are  ornamental  woody  plants. 

Several  genera  are  in  cultivation  here,  of  which  may 
be  mentioned:  Corn  us  (Dogwood,  Osier  Dogwood); 
Aucuba,  from  Japan;  Garrya  from  southern  United 
States;  Griselinia  from  New  Zealand;  Nyssa  (Sour 
Gum,  Pcpperidge,  Tupelo)  from  the  eastern  United 
States.  Garrya,  Nyssa  and  others  have  been  separated 
by  some  into  other  families. 

Sub-class  II.  Metachlamydex,  or  SympetaLr 

Order  46.  Ericales 

172.  Clethracee  (from  the  genus  Clethra,  the  ancient 
Greek  name  of  Alder).  Pkppehbi'sh,  or  White  Aldek 
Family.  Fig.  46.  Tall  shrubs  or  low  trees:  leaves 
alternate:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  hypogynous ;  disk 
absent;  calyx  5-parted,  persistent;  corolla  saucer- 
shaped,  of  5  separate  petals;  stamens  10,  hypogynous; 
anthers  opening  by  terminal  pores,  at  first  inverted, 
later  erect;  ovary  superior,  3-celled;  style  1;  stigmas 
3;  ovules  numerous:  fruit  a  capsule. 

A  single  genus  and  about  110  species  are  distributed 
in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres; mostly  American.  Two  species  reach  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  family  is  closely  related 
to  the  Pyrolacea*  and  Ericaceae.  The  polypetalous 
corolla,  temporarily  inverted  anthers  and  the  3-eclled 
ovarv  are  important  characteristics.  There  is  one 
fossil  species  known. 

A  few  species  of  Clethra  are  grown  in  North  America 


for  ornamental  purposes.  C.  ulnifolin  is  the  native 
white  alder  or  sweet  pepperbush. 

173.  Pyrolacea:  (from  the  genus  Pyrola,  diminutive 
of  Pvrus;  possibly  a  resemblance  in  the  foliage).  Shin- 
leak  Family.  Fig.  46. 


Very  low  perennial  herbs: 


46.  Cunt  v  I  *  1.  Cloth™,  a,  flower;  b,  cruoamertion  ovary. 
Ptkolack «:  2.  Pyrol»,  a,  flower;  b.  flora]  diagram.  E«jr.»- 
ct.«:  3.  Andromeda,  flowrr.  4.  Kalmia.  flower.  6.  Kbododen- 
dron,  flower.  6.  Krica,  stamen.  7.  V actinium,  a.  flower:  b,  stamen. 

leaves  alternate,  basal  or  scattered,  thick  and  ever- 
green in  most  species:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  with  or 
without  a  hypogynous  disk;  calyx  5-parted,  persistent; 
corolla  waxy,  saucer-sha|>ed.  of  5  separate  |>ctals;  sta- 
mens 10,  hypogynous;  anthers  opening  by  terminal 
pons,  inverted;  ovary  superior,  5-celled,  many-ovuled ; 
style  and  stigma  1:  fruit  a  capsule. 

There  are  3  genera  and  20  species  distributed  in  the 
boreal  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
America.  The  polypetalous  flowers,  inverted  anthers 
and  5  carpels  are  characteristic.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Ericaceae  and  Clethraceae. 

Two  species  of  Chimaphila  (Pipsissewa.  Prince's 
Pine),  one  species  of  Moneses  (One-flowered  Pyrola), 
and  a  few  species  of  Pyrola  (Shinleaf)  are  offered  in  the 
American  trade  for  ornamental  purposes.  Otherwise 
the  familv  is  of  no  economic  importance. 

174.  Monotropacete  (from  the  genus  Monotroptt, 
meaning  one  turn,  in  reference  to  the  nodding  flower). 
Indian-Pipe  Family.  Low,  saprophytic  herbs,  without 
chlorophyll,  white,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  blood-red 
in  color:  leaves  alternate,  reduced  to  scales:  flowers 
1  to  several,  bisexual,  regular,  a  lobed,  hypogynous  disk 
sometimes  present;  calyx  5-parted,  rarely  0;  corolla  of 
4-5,  separate,  gibbous  petals,  these  rarely  coherent; 
stamens  8-10,  hypogynous;  anthers  opening  by  slits, 
1-2-celled,  often  appendaged;  ovary  4-5-eellcd,  supe- 
rior, many-ovuled ;  style  and  stigma  I:  fruit  a  capsule. 

The  Indian-pipe  family  contains  8  genera  and  about 
12  si>ecies,  all  North  American  except  1  Himalavan 
species  and  I  found  in  both  Europe  and  America; 
most  abundant  in  the  West.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Ericaceae,  Pyrolacea"  and  Clethraeea-, 
from  which  it  differs  mainly  in  method  of  nutrition. 
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Sarcodes  sanguinea,  the  Siernui  snow  plant,  id  bright 
red  in  color. 

The  Monotropacea?  are  not  known  to  be  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

175  Ericaceae  (from  the  genua  Erica,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  heath,  from  erico,  to  break).  Heath 
Family.  Fig.  46.  Shrubs  or  sub-shrubs:  leaves  alter- 
nate, often  evergreen:  flowers  bisexual,  regular  or 
slightly  irregular;  ealyx  4-5-fid,  persistent;  corolla 
gainopetalous,  rarely  polypetalous,  often  urceolate,  4— 
5-lobed,  convolute  or  imbricated;  stamens  alternate 
with  the  petals,  of  the  same  number  or  double  the 
number,  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  hypogynous  di.sk, 
not  epipetalous;  anthers  sometimes  appendaged,  open- 
ing by  terminal  pores,  rarely  by  longitudinal  slits; 
ovary  superior  or  inferior,  4-5-celled  or  falsely  10- 
celled,  many  ovuled;  style  and  stigma  1:  fruit  a  cap- 
sule, rarely  a  berry  or  druj>e. 

The  67  genera  and  about  1 ,400  species  are  very  gen- 
erally distributed.  Erica,  the  largest  genus,  with  420 
species,  is  confined  to  the  Old  World.  The  family  is 
closely  related  to  the  Pvrolacea?  and  Clethracete;  also 
to  the  Epaerid&cea;  and  Diapcnsiaeea?.  The  northern 
Ericaceae  arc  largely  evergreen  and  variously  adapted 


47.  DiAPENMACEf :  1.  Diatx-nnia.  a.  flower;  b,  floral  diagram. 
Phimi<la(-kx:  2.  Primula,  a.  flower  6,  floral  diagram.  Pi.ru; 
n»iiiN»cK.«:  3.  Arroeria.  flower.  4.  Static*,  calyx.  5.  Plumbago, 
floral  diagram. 


in  foliage  to  a  xcrophytic  habitat.  Ledum  is  polypeta- 
lous. Rhododendron  has  a  funnel-form  corolla;  Kal- 
mia,  a  cup-shaped  corolla  with  elastic  stamens  in  pock- 
ets.  The  anthers  of  Epigxa  dehisce  longitudinally. 

ArcloHlaphylox  Vm-Cmi  (bearbcrry)  of  Europe  and 
America  is  medicinal.  The  volatile  oil  of  wintergreen  is 
obtained  from  the  leaves,  and  steins,  of  the  North 
American  Gaultheria  procumbent.  A  very  poisonous 
substance  is  found  in  some  species  of  Rhododendron, 
Lyonia  and  I>-ucothoe;  and  possibly  the  poisonous 
finality  of  Kalrnia  and  Rhododendron  honey  is  due  to 
this.  iSpecies  of  Gaylussacia  (North  America!  yield 
huckleberries;  species  of  Vaecinium  yield  blueberries. 
The  fruits  of  V.  MyrtiUu*  (Europe)  are  bilberries.  The 
European  heaths  furnish  commercial  honey.  Cranber- 
ries are  the  fruit  of  V.  macroairpon  and  V.  Oxyroceus. 
Many  species  of  Ericacea?  are  ornamental. 

Forty  to  50  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  X.  America. 
Among*  these  are  the  Strawberry  Tree  or  Madroua 
(Arbutus);  Hearberrv  (Arctostaphvlos);  Heather  (Ca- 
luna);  Heath  (Erica);  Trailing  Arbutus  or  Mayflower 
(Epigs>a);  I^ahrador  Tea  (Ledum);  Sourwoodot  Sorrel 
Tree  (Oxydendrum  ) ;  Azalea,  Rhodora,  Rhododendron 
or  Pinxter  Flower  (Rhododendron);  Laurel  (Kalrnia); 
Blueberry  and  Cranberry  (Vaecinium);  Huckleberry 
(Gaylussacia) ;  also  Menziesia,  Chama-daphne,  Cassiopc, 
Andromeda,  and  others. 

176.  Epacridacec  (from  the  genus  Epacris,  derived 
from  the  Greek  meaning  on  the  top;  many  species  grow- 


ing on  hilltops).  Epacris  Family.  Shrubs  or  small 
trees:  leaves  alternate,  usually  stiff,  small,  and  heath- 
like:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  hvpogynous;  disk  pres- 
ent; ealyx  of  4-5  sepals,  bractcd  at  the  base;  corolla 
gainopetalous,  4-5-lobed;  stamens  4—5,  hypogynous  or 
epipetalous;  anthers  opening  by  longitudinal  slits; 
carpels  4-5;  ovary  sutterior,  1-10-celled;  ovules  solitary 
or  many;  style  and  stigma  1 :  fruit  a  drupe  or  capsule. 

The  21  genera  and  about  1100  species  arc  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
One  species  is  found  in  South  America.  The  family  is 
closely  related  to  the  Ericacea?,  but  has  one  whorl  of 
stamens.  The  genus  Styphclia  contains  172  species. 
<S.  sapida  furnishes  edible  berries. 

A  few  species  of  Epacris  are  grown  as  ornamental 
plants  in  tne  greenhouses  of  North  America. 

177.  DUpensUcec  (from  the  genus  Diapensia,  the 
derivation  of  which  is  obscure).  Diapensia  Family". 
Fig.  47.  I/Ow  shrubs:  leaves  alternate,  evergreen,  reni- 
form  or  imbricated  or  moss-like:  flowers  bisexual,  reg- 
ular, hypogynous;  disk  absent;  calyx  of  3-5  sepals; 
corolla  with  5  separate  petals,  or  gamopetalous;  lobes 
imbricated;  stamens  5,  epipetalous  or  hypogynous,  al- 
ternating with  the  corolla  lobes,  often  also  alternating 
with  5  staminodia;  anthers  oj>ening  by  a  longitudinal 
slit;  ovary  superior,  3-celled;  ovules  very  numerous; 
style  1;  stigmas  1-3:  fruit  a  capsule. 

Diapensiaeeae  has  6  genera  and  about  10  species 
of  circum polar  distribution,  extending  southward  to 
Carolina  and  the  Himalayas.  The  family  is  related  to 
the  Ericacea,  and  to  the  Epacridaceee.  The  3  carpels  and 
5  stamens  are  important  distinguishing  characteristics. 

Four  or  more  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America; 
of  these,  G'afar  aphylla  (Galax)  of  North  Carolina  has 
reniform  leaves;  Pyridanthera  barbulaia  (Pyxie,  Flow- 
ering Moss,  or  Pine-barren  Beauty)  of  southern  New 
Jersey  has  subulate  leaves;  Shortia,  of  North  Carolina 
and  Japan,  and  Schizocodon  soldanelloidet  (Fringed 
Galax)  of  Japan  both  have  orbicular  leaves. 

Order  47.  Primclales 

178.  Myrsinacec  (from  the  genus  Myrrine,  the 
Greek  name  of  Myrrh).  Myrsine  Family.  Trees  or 
shrubs:  leaves  usually  alternate,  coriaceous,  glandular- 
dotted:  flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular,  often 
very  glandular;  calyx  4-5-parted,  persistent;  corolla 
gamopetalous,  rarely  of  separate  petals,  4-5-lobod; 
stamens  5,  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  mostly 
epijjetalous,  sejwrat©  or  monadelphous;  alternating 
staminodia  often  present  ;  ovary  superior  or  inferior, 
1-celled,  placenta  basal  or  free-central;  ovules  few  or 
numerous;  style  and  stigma  1 :  fruit  a  few-seeded  berry 
or  drupe. 

Widely  distributed  in  the  tropics  arc  32  genera  and 
about  550  species.  Two  species  reach  Florida.  The 
family  is  related  to  the  Primulacea?,  but  is  woody, 
glandular,  and  has  indchiscent  fruits;  also  related  to 
the  Sapotacea;. 

The  leaves  of  Jacquinia  are  used  in  America  to 
stupefy  fish;  the  fruits  of  this  genus  are  poisonous. 
The  fruits  of  some  species  of  Ardisia  are  edible.  Bread 
is  made  in  San  Domingo  from  the  crushed  seed  of 
Theophraata  Jumietti. 

About  a  half-dozen  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  this 
country,  but  arc  little  known.  Jacquinia  and  Myraine 
are  grown  in  southern  Florida  and  southern  California; 
Ardisia  is  a  genus  of  greenhouse  shrubs.  The  species 
ascribed  in  the  trade  to  Theophrasta  on  further  study 
have  been  referred  to  other  genera. 

179.  Primulace«  (from  the  genus  Primula,  from 
Latin  primus  (first),  in  reference  to  the  early  flowering 
of  some  European  species).  Primrose  Family.  Fig.  47. 
Herbs:  leaves  mostly  opposite  or  whorled,  often  dotted 
or  mealy:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  rarely  slightly  irreg- 
ular; calyx  not  bracteate,  mostly  5-parted;  corolla 
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K&mopetsJous,  5-lobed,  rarely  of  separate  petals; 
stamens  5,  epipetalous,  opposite  the  corolla  lobes,  often 
alternating  with  staminodia;  ovary  superior,  rarely 
half-infenor.  1-celled,  many-ovuled ;  placenta  free- 
central;  style  and  stigma  1:  fruit  a  capsule  opening 
by  valves  or  bv  a  transverse  lid. 

The  family  has  28  genera  and  about  320  species  of 
inure  or  leas  cosmopolitan  distribution,  but  most 
abundant  in  north  teni|x'rate  regions.  It  is  most 
c lonely  related  to  the  Myrsinacete  and  Plumbaginacete. 
The  herbaceous  habit,  dehiscent  fruit,  and  many  seeds 
are  important  distinguishing  characteristics.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  family  often  have  styles  and  stamens  of 
different  lengths  in  the  same  species  (heteromorphie), 
e.  g..  I»rimula.  The  free-central  placentation  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  and  related  families. 

Rhizomes  of  Primula  were  formerly  used  for  diseases 
of  the  bladder.  Primrose  wine  is  made  from  the  flowers 
of  Primula  officinalis  and  P.  vulgaris.  Rhizomes  of 
Cyclamen  are  purgative  and  emetic.  In  some  countries 
these  rhizomes  are  used  to  stupefy  fish;  roasted  they 
become  good  food  for  pigs  (sowbread  of  Europe). 
Other  species  have  been  used  in  medicine.  Many  are 
ornamental  plants. 

Twelve  to  IK  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  North 
America.  Among  these  are  the  following  well-known 
names:  Cyclamen;  Dodecatheon  (Shooting-star);  An- 
drosaec  (Rock  Jasmine);  Anagallis  (Pimpernel,  Poor 
Man's  Weather-glass);  Hottoma  (Featherfoil,  Water- 
Violet,  Water-\  arrow)  with  aquatic  inflated  stems 
and  fine  leaves;  Lysimachia  (Loosestrife,  Moneywort, 
Creeping  Charlie);  Primula  (Primrose);  Soldanella; 
Stieroncma  (Loosestrife);  Trientaus  (Star  Flower). 

180.  Plumbaginaceee  (from  the  genus  Plumbago, 
from  plumbum,  lead;  perhaps  in  reference  to  the  lead- 
like  stain  given  by  the  roots  to  the  ringers).  Leadwort 
Family,  rig.  47.  Herbs  or  shrubs:  leaves  alternate, 
linear  or  lanceolate:  flowers  bisexual,  regular;  calyx 
bracteate,  5-fid,  usually  scarious,  and  plicate,  angled  or 
winged,  sometimes  colored,  persistent;  corolla  gamo- 
petalous,  or  of  5  nearly  separate  petals,  mostly  con- 
volute; stamens  5,  epipetalous,  opposite  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla;  ovary  superior,  1 -celled;  ovule  1,  basal; 
styles  5:  fruit  a  capsule  or  utricle,  invested  by  the  calyx. 

The  ten  genera  and  about  250  species,  of  almost 
cosmopolitan  distribution,  are  found  usually  inhabiting 
■cacoasts  and  alkaline  regions;  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  in  Central  Asia.  The 
family  is  closely  related  to  the  Primulacea?,  but  has  only 
one  seed. 

A  fatty  substance  in  the  root  of  certain  Plumbagos 
gives  a  lead-colored  stain  to  the  fingers  and  paper. 
These  roots  were  formerly  used  for  toothache,  ulcers, 
and  the  like.  Beggars  are  said  still  to  use  them  to 
produce  sores.  The  roots  of  Statice  lalifolia  of  Russia 
contain  tannin  and  have  been  used  for  tanning. 

There  are  5  or  6  genera  in  cultivation  in  North 
America;  Acantholimon  from  Armenia,  hardy;  Armeria 
(Sea  Pink,  Thriftj  of  Europe  and  Asia,  hardy;  Cera- 
tostigma  of  China,  hardy;  Plumbago  (Leadwort),  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  mostly  of  the  greenhouse;  St  at  ice 
(Sea  Lavender),  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  America, 
hardy.  Some  species  of  this  family  are  used  for  dry 
bouquets. 

Order  48.  Ebenales 

181.  Sapotaceae  (from  the  old  generic  name  Sapota, 
derived  from  a  native  name  of  .lrAroji  Sapota).  Sapo- 
dilla  Family.  Fig.  48.  Trees  or  shrubs;  juice  milky: 
leaves  alternate,  entire,  coriaceous:  flowers  usually  bi- 
sexual, axillary,  regular;  calyx  mostly  of  separate  sepals 
in  two  whorls  of  2,  3,  or  4,  or  in  one  whorl  of  5;  corolla 
gamopetalous;  lobes  as  many  as  the  sepals,  or  twice  as 
many,  in  one  or  two  series,  imbricated,  sometimes  with 
appendages  which  simulate  extra  corolla-lobes;  stamens 
as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  opposite  them, 
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sometimes  with  intermediate  staminodia,  or  twice  as 
many,  epipetalous;  ovary  superior,  4-  to  many-celled; 
ovules  1  in  each  cell,  basal;  style  and  stigma  1:  fruit 
a  berry. 

There  are  31  genera  and  about  400  species,  of  tropical 
distribution,  rarely  reaching  the  warm  temperate  zone. 
One  species  extends  to  Virginia  and  two  to  Illinois. 
This  is  a  distinct  family,  distantly  related  to  the 
Myrsinacea?,  Ebenaceu?,  and  Styracaceie. 

The  fruits  of  Lucuina  mammosa  (marmalade  plum), 
and  Achran  Sapota  (sa|X)dilla),  are  very  agreeable. 
Fruits  of  Illipe  and  Mimusops,  both  Asiatic,  are 
edible.  The  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  oriental  Illipe 
butyracea  and  of  other  species  is  galam  butter,  and  shea 
butter.  It  is  used  for  food  and  soap.  The  wood  of 
many  species  is  very  hard  and  valuable — so-called 
iron  woods.  Several  species  of  Palaquium  of  the  East 
Indies  yield  gutta  percha,  as  do  other  species  of  the 
family.  Gum  chicle  is  obtained  from  Achras  Sapota. 
Star-Apple  is  Chryitophyllum  Cainilo.  West  Indian 
medlar  is  Mimusops  Elengi. 

Six  to  10  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  North  America, 
mostly  in  the  warmer  parts:  Mimusops,  Lucuma  (Mar- 


is, 8*potacx*:  1.  Lucuma,  flower.  2.  Skleroxykm,  floral 
diagram.  Ebenacea:  3.  Dioapyroa,  o,  female  flower;  b.  floral 
diagram,  female  flower.  Bttbacacb*:  4.  Styraa,  a.  flower:  b. 
cr.*M-aection  ovary;  e.  ftuil.    Stmplocacm:    5.  Symplocoa.  a. 


malade  Plum)  and  Sideroxylon  are  grown  in  southern 
California  and  Florida ;  Dichopsis  or  Palaquium  (wrongly 
called  Isonandra),  the  commercial  gutta  percha  tree,  is 
cultivated  in  the  South.  Burneti  i  and  Chrysophyllurn 
are  ornamental,  the  former  hardy  to  Massachusetts. 

182.  Ebenacece  (from  the  I^atin  ebenus,  meaning 
ebony).  Ebony  Family.  Fig.  48.  Trees  or  shrubs:  leaves 
alternate,  coriaceous,  entire:  flowers  rarely  bisexual, 
usually  dio-cious,  regular;  calyx  3-6-parted,  persistent; 
corolla  3-fi-lob<-d,  hypogynous,  gamopetalous,  urceo- 
late,  coriaceous,  mostly  imbricated  and  twisted; 
st  amens  short,  usually  double  the  number  of  the  corolla- 
lo!>es,  rarely  as  many  or  more  numerous,  hypogynous  or 
epipetalous,  separate  or  united  in  pairs ;  ovary  superior, 
2-16-celled,  with  1-2  suspended  ovules  in  each  cell; 
styles  and  stigmas  2-8:  fruit  berry-like,  rarely  sub- 
dehiscent. 

In  this  family  are  5  genera  and  about  280  species, 
of  which  180  belong  to  the  genus  Diospyros;  they  arc 
inhabitants  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions, 
principally  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  greatest 
development  of  the  family  is  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Malay  Archipelago.  One  species  of  Diospyros  occurs 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  from  Rhode  Island  south- 
ward.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Styracacea-,  Sym- 
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plocacca»  and  Sapotacea*.  The  superior  several-celled 
ovary,  unisexual  flowers  and  absence  of  milky  juice, 
are  important  distinctive  characters. 

The  wood  of  many  species,  especially  of  the  genus 
Diospyros,  furnishes  the  ebony  of  commerce.  The 
fruit  of  Diospyros  Lotus  is  known  an  date  plum  in 
Asia.  The  fruit  of  the  persimmon  (Diospyros  virgin- 
uina)  is  also  edible.  The  bark  of  persimmon  is  some- 
times  used  in  medicine. 

Three  or  4  genera  arc  in  cultivation  in  North  America 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Maba,  from  Natal,  and 
Royena,  from  South  Africa,  are  not  hardy.  Diospyros 
(Common  Persimmon  and  Kaki),  hardy  or  tender, 
depending  on  the  species,  is  grown  for  ornament  or  fruit. 

183.  Styracacea  (from  the  genus  Styrax,  the  ancient 
Greek  name  of  the  storax  tree).  Stokax  Family.  Fig. 
48.  Shrubs  or  small  trees:  leaves  alternate,  simple:  flow- 
ers bisexual,  regular;  calyx  4-5-cleft :  corolla  mostly  4-5- 
lobed,  the  lobes  almost  separate,  imbricated  or  valvate; 
stamens  in  one  series,  hypogynous  or  epipetalous, 
twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  rarely  just  as 
many,  separate  or  more  or  less  united;  ovary  superior, 
rarely  half-inferior,  1 -celled  at  the  top,  3-5-cellcd  at 
the  bottom;  1,  rarely  several,  ovules  in  each  cell;  style 
1;  stigmas  1-5:  fruit  a  capsular  drupe. 

Six  genera  and  about  100  species  are  distributed  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  South  and  Central  America,  south- 
eastern United  States,  eastern  Asia,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  The  family  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
Symplocaccw;  also  to  the  Ebcnace»  and  Sapotaceje. 
The  superior,  imperfectly  several-celled  ovarv,  bisexual 
flowers  and  absence  of  milky  juice  are  distinctive. 
Fossil  species  are  known. 

Styrax  Benzoin  of  the  East  Indies  yields  the  fragrant 
resin  known  as  benzoin.  It  is  a  pathological  product 
of  the  tree.  Some  Brazilian  species  of  Styrax  and  some 
species  of  Pamphilia  also  yield  a  fragrant  resin  which 
is  burned  as  incense  in  the  churches.  The  storax  of 
the  ancients  was  obtained  from  Liquidambar  orientali* 
(family  Hamamelidacese). 

Two  or  3  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  America: 
Halesia  (Silver  Bell,  Snowdrop  Tree),  of  eastern  I'nited 
States,  is  hardy;  Styrax  (Storax)  of  China,  Japan,  and 
America,  is  semi-hardy.  Pterostyrax  of  Japan  is  by 
some  referred  to  Halcsia. 

184.  Symplocaces  (from  the  genus  Symploco*,  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  meaning  connected,  referring  to 
the  stamens).  Symflocos  Family.  Fig.  48.  Trees  or 
shrubs:  leaves  alternate,  simple:  flowers  bisexual,  or  less 
commonly  unisexual,  regular;  calyx  5-lobcd,  gamoscpa- 
lous,  imbricated;  corolla-lobes  5  or  10,  in  1  or  2  series, 
gamopctalous,  imbricated;  stamens  15  to  manv  in  1-3 
or  many  series,  separate,  or  slightly  united  with  each 
other  and  the  corolla,  hypogynous  or  epipetalous; 
ovary  inferior  or  half-inferior,  2-5-celled,  with  about 
2  ovules  in  each  cell;  style  1;  stigmas  1-5:  fruit  dru- 
paceous. 

Only  one  genus  and  about  275  species  are  found  in 
tropical  lands;  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  Malay 
region  and  East  India.  A  few  species  in  Japan,  and 
one  in  North  America,  extend  the  family  into  the 
temperate  zone.  Symploco*  tinctoria  reaches  Delaware. 
The  familv  is  related  to  the  Stvracaeea",  and  is  often 
united  with  it.  The  inferior,  completely  several-celled 
ovary,  and  numerous  stamens,  are  important  charac- 
teristics. Fossil  species  are  known. 

The  bark  of  Symploco*  racemotm  is  used  as  a  medicine 
in  the  East  Indii-s  under  the  name  lotus  bark.  The 
leaves  of  S.  spicata  and  the  roots  of  S.  tinctoria  arc 
used  in  the  preparation  of  yellow  dvc-stuffs.  .S'.  crat*~ 
goides  is  a  hardy  ornamental  shrub  from  Japan. 

Order  49.  Contort.k 

185.  Oleacec  (from  the  genus  Oka,  derived  from 
the  Greek  meaning,  originally,  olive  tree,  and  later  oil, 
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i.  e..  olive  oil).  Olive  Family.  Fig.  49.  Trees  or 
shrubs:  leaves  opposite,  simple  or  pinnate:  flowers  bi- 
sexual or  unisexual,  regular,  small  and  numerous;  calyx 
4-lobed,  rarely  4-15-lobed,  valvate;  corolla  4-lobed, 
rarely  6-12-lobed,  gamoiK'talous,  rarely  polypetalous, 
or  0,  hypogynous,  valvate;  stamens  2,  rarely  3-5, 
epipetalous,  alternate  with  the  corolla-lobes;  ovary 
superior,  2-celled;  ovules  usually  2  in  each  cell;  style  1 
or  0;  stigmas  1-2:  fruit  a  drupe,  berry,  capsule,  or 

Oleaceje  has  20  genera  and  more  than  400  species, 
of  temperate  and  tropical  lands;  these  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  East  Indies  and  East  Asia.  About  10 
species  are  native  in  northeastern  North  America. 
Fossil  species  are  known.  The  family  is  related  to  the 
Loganiaces;  possibly  also  to  the  Celastracess  and 


49.  Oleaccac:    1.  Olea,  <i,  (Wrr;  b,  floral  diagram.  2.  Kraxi- 

nun.  fruit.  Looamici  r.:  3.  Ixjunnia,  flowrr.  (SeMTtAxacEJt:  *• 
(ioDtiana.  a,  flowrr:  b,  flrtral  diagram.    Afocykackac:  fi.  Apory- 
■  num.  a,  flower;  b,  floral  diagram;  c,  fruit.  6.  Vinca,  pistil. 


Rubiaeea;.  The  numerical  plan  of  4,  the  2  stamens  and 
the  superior  ovary  are  important  distinctive  character- 
istics. 

The  most  useful  plant  is  the  olive  (Olea  europsta) 
of  the  Orient,  long  cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean- 
region.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  fruit  is  used  as  food, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  unripe  fruits,  preserved 
in  brine,  are  the  olives  of  commerce.  The  bark  of  tho 
fringe  tree  and  privet  contains  medicinal  principles  of 
minor  importance,  as  do  also  the  leaves  of  the  lilac. 
A  saccharine  exudation  from  the  bark  of  Fraxinus 
Ornua  of  Sicily,  induced  by  the  puncture  of  a  cicada, 
is  manna  (See,  also,  Tamarix  mannifera) .  The  wood  of 
olive  and  ash  are  valuable.  The  flowers  of  Osmanthus 
fragrant  have  l>een  used  to  scent  tea  in  China. 

A  dozen  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  North  America: 
Chionanthus  (Fringe  Tree),  hardv;  Forsythia  (Golden  . 
Bell),  hardy;  Fontanesia,  hardy;  Fraxinus  (Ash),  hardy: 
Jasminum  (Jasmine,  Jessamine),  of  the  greenhouse  and 
the  South;  Ligustrum  (Privet),  hardy;  Olea  (Olive), 
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and  Devil- 
;  Schrebera, 


hardy;  Osmanthus  (Fragrant  Olive 
wood),  not  hardy;  Phillvrea,  not  hardy 
not  hardy;  and  Syringa  (Lilac),  hardy. 

1S6.  Loganiacec  (from  the  genius  Logania,  named  in 
honor  of  JT  Logan,  a  botanist).  Looania  Familt.  Fig. 
49.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees:  leaves  opposite,  simple: 
flowers  usually  bisexual,  regular:  calyx  4-5-lobed  or 
-parted;  corolla  4-5-,  or  10-lobed.  imbricated  or  con- 
volute; stamens  epipetalous,  of  the  same  number  as 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  usually  alternate  with  them, 
rarely  reduced  to  1;  ovary  superior,  usually  2-celIed, 
rarely  1-or  4-cclled;  ovules  usually  numerous;  styles  1; 
stigmas  1-2:  fruit  a  capsule,  rarely  a  berry  or  drupe. 

The  family  contains  32  genera  and  about  360  species, 
of  tropical  distribution.  A  few  genera  only  reach  the 
temperate  lone,  4  species  of  which  are  native  in 
northeastern  North  America.  Fossil  species  are  known. 
The  family  is  related  to  the  Apocynaeea;,  Gentianacea?, 
Silanacrer,  Kubiaeea?,  and  Scrophulariaces.  The  oppo- 
site stipulate  leaves,  and  2-celled  superior  ovary,  are 
important  distinctive  characters. 

The  seeds  and  bark  of  Strychnos  nux-vomica  contain 
a  very  poisonous  alkaloid,  strychnine,  used  as  a  nerve 
tonic.  Curare,  with  which  the  Indians  of  South 
America  poisoned  their  arrows,  is  probably  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  S.  toxifer.  Other  species  of  Strvchnos 
are  used  in  Java  to  poison  arrows.  The  root  of  Spigelia 
(pink-root),  an  American  plant,  has  been  used  as  a  ver- 
mifuge. It  is  also  poisonous.  Strychnos  Ignatia  yields 
the  poisonous  ignatius  bean  of  India.  The  nut  of  S. 
potatorum  is  the  clearing  nut  of  India,  which  is  used  to 
purifv  foul  water,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  inside  of  the 
vessel  The  roots  of  yellow  jasmine  (Gelaemium  aem- 
pervirms)  of  the  southeastern  United  States  are  used 
as  a  nerve  tonic. 

Three  or  4  genera  are  in  the  North  American  trade, 
all  ornamental:    Buddlcia,  semi-hardy;  Gclscmium 
(Yellow  Jessamine),  woody  vine, 
(Pink-Root),  herbaceous,  hardy. 

187.  GentiaaaceK  (from  the  genus  Gentiana, 
in  honor  of  King  Gcntius  of  IUyria.  who,  according  to 
Pliny,  first  discovered  the  medicinal  properties  of  these 
plant*  .  Gentian  Family.  Fig.  49.  Herbs,  rarely 
shrubs  or  small  trees:  leaves  opposite,  rarely  alternate 
or  whorled,  exstipulate:  flowers  bisexual,  regular;  calyx 
4- 5- parted,  persistent  ;  corolla  4-8-lobed,  gamopetalous, 
bypogynoU9i  convolute  or  induplicatc,  rarely  valvate: 
stamens  of  the  same  number  as  the  corolla-lobes  and 
alternate  with  them,  epipetalous;  hypogynouB  disk 
usually  present;  ovary  superior,  1-celled,  with  2 
parietal  placenta,  rarely  2-celled;  ovules 
fruit  a  capsule. 

The  63  genera  and  about  750  species  are  almost 
mopolitan  in  distribution.    Three  hundred 


species 
y  in  the 


of  the  north  temperate  *onc,  in  the  arctic 
and  in  the  Andes;  they  are  wanting  in  Africa, 
il  species  of  Menyanthes  are  known.  The  family 
is  closely  related  to  the  f-^B™*— — '  The  mmn.only 
1-oelled  ovary,  exstipulate  leaves  and  the  presence  of 
a  bitter  principle  are  important  characters. 

The  general  occurrence  of  a  bitter  principle  renders 
the  majority  of  Gentianacea?  valuable  as  tonics,  and 
appe tilers.  Most  of  the  drug,  gentian,  is  obtained 
from  Gentiana  luiea  of  Europe.  G.  punctata,  G.  purpurea, 
and  G.  Pannonica  are  also  used.  Erythrsca  Centaurium 
(centaury.!  furnishes  a  medicinal  bitter  principle. 
Tachia  guianenxw  is  used  as  bitters  in  South  America, 
under  the  name  quassia.  The  bitter  principle  of  Men- 
van  the*  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and  also  as  a  substitute 
lor  hops  in  flavoring  beer.  The  Gentianaceffi  are  used 
medicinally  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Several  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  North  America: 
Erythnea;  Eustoma;  Frasera:  Gentiana  (Gentian); 
Menyanthes  (Buckbean);  Sabbatia;  and  Swertia. 
Nymphoides  (IJmnanthemum)  (Floating  Heart,  Water 


Snowflake)  is  a  genus  of  peculiar  aquatic  plants. 
Villarsia  is  a  close  relative  of  Nymphoides. 

188  Apocynaeea  (from  the  genus  Avocynum,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  dogbane,  from  the  Greek).  Dog- 
bane Family.  Fig.  49.  Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees  with 
milky  juice,  often  climbing:  leaves  opposite  or  whorled, 
rarely  alternate,  entire,  exstipulate:  flowers  bisexual, 
regular;  calyx  4-5-parted;  corolla  4-5-k>bed,  hy- 
pogynous, gamopetalous,  usually  with  appendages  or 
folds  in  the  throat,  convolute  or  valvate;  stamens  4-5, 
epipetalous,  alternating  with  the  corolla  lobes:  anthers 
usually  sagittate  and  acute;  pollen  granular;  hy- 
pogynous  disk  usually  present  and  variously  lobed; 
ovaries  usually  2,  rarely  more  or  less  united;  mostly 
superior,  each  1-eelled,  many-seeded,  style  1,  usually 
bearing  a  fleshy  ring  below  the  solitary  stigma:  fruit 
follicular  with  comose  seeds,  or  indehiscent,  or  berry- 
like,  or  of  nutlets,  sometimes  winged  or  prickly. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  genera  and  about  1,000 
species  occur,  mostly  in  tropical  countries  in  both 
hemispheres.  Five  or  6  species  reach  northeastern 
North  America.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Asclepia- 
dacea:  and  Gentianacea>.  The  milky  juice,  sagittate 
anthers,  absence  of  corona,  stylar  ring,  and  usually 
separate  ovaries  but  connate  styles  and  stigmas,  are 
important  characteristics. 

Many  species  of  Landolphia  yield  commercial  caout- 
chouc, as  do  also  other  genera,  such  as  Urceola  and 
Willoughbya.  Some  are  very  poisonous,  e.  g.,  Tan- 
ghinia  of  Madagascar;  also  Cerbera  and  Acocanthera. 
Tanghinia,  the  ordeal  tree  of  Madagascar,  "is  the  most 
poisonous  of  plants;  a  seed  no  larger  than  an  almond 
suffices  to  kill  twenty  people."  Death  has  followed 
the  use  of  oleander  wood  as  meat-skewers.  An  infusion 
of  its  leaves  is  an  insecticide;  of  its  bark,  a  rat-poison. 
Some  are  heart-poisons,  for  example  Strophanthus  and 
Aspidosperma  (quebracho  bark).  The  bark  of  Alstonia 
is  a  tonic.  AUamanda  cathartica  is  purgative.  Several 
species  furnish  edible  fruits  tasting  like  citron.  Wrightia 
tinctoria  furnishes  an  indigo;  W.  tomenlom,  a  yellow  dye. 

About  20  to  25  genera  arc  in  cultivation  in  N.  Amenca 
as  ornamental  plants,  mostly  in  the  South  or  in  the 
greenhouse.  Among  these  are:  AUamanda;  Carissa 
(Caraunda,  Christ  s  Thorn);  Amsonia;  Apocynum 
(Dogbane);  Nerium  (Oleander);  Tabenuemontana 
(Crape  Jasmine,  Nero's  Crown);  Trachelospermum 
(Star  Jasmine);  and  Vinca  (Periwinkle). 

189.  Asclepiadacee  (from  the  genus  Asclepias,  dedi- 
cated to  jEsculapius).  Milkweed  Family.  Fig.  50. 
Herbs  or  shrubs,  sometimes  fleshy,  often  climbing,  gen- 
erally with  milky  juice:  leaves  opposite,  rarely  otherwise, 
exstipulate:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  very  frequently 
in  umbels;  calyx  5-parted,  imbricated;  corolla  5-parted 
or -lobed,  gamopetalous,  hypogynous;  a  crown  present, 
which  is  cither  an  outgrowth  of  the  corolla,  or  of  the 
stamens,  or  of  both;  stamens  5,  mostly  hypogynous, 
alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  usually 
monadclphous,  sometimes  united  with  the  styles;  pollen 
usually  agglutinated  into  pollinia,  which  are  attached 
to  glandular  appendages  of  the  stigma;  disk  absent; 
ovaries  2,  superior,  each  1-celled,  many-seeded;  styles  2; 
stigmas  united:  fruit  of  two  follicles;  seeds  usually 
comose. 

There  are  217  genera  and  about  1,900  species,  prin- 
cipally of  the  tropics,  but  many  reach  the  temperate 
zone.  The  family  is  distinct,  and  closely  related  only 
to  the  Apocynaeea:.  The  Asclepiadacw  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  families.  Most  species  have  a 
milky  juice.  Many  in  South  Africa  arc  fleshy,  cactus- 
like  plants.  Some  are  epiphytes  with  variously  modi- 
fied foliage.  One  genus  of  epiphytes  bears  foliar  pitchers 
that  catch  and  hold  rain-water.  Some  species  are  like  a 
bundle  of  leafless  whiplashes;  others  have  remarkable 
tuberous  bases  to  store  water.  The  floral  crown  is 
most  diverse;  ant'  the  details  of  insect-pollination, 
especially  the  behavior  of  the  pollinia,  is  very  compli- 
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cated.  The  union  of  the  two  carpels  by  the  stigma  only 
is  unique. 

Pleurisy  root  (Asclcpuu  tulxrosa)  was  formerly 
used  extensively  for  lung  and  catarrhal  disorders. 
Condurango,  from  the  bark  of  Marmlrnia  Condurango,  is 
a  stomach  tonic.  The  milky  juice  of  many  is  medici- 
nal; some  are  emetics  (Vincetoxicum,  Gomphocarpus, 
Sccamonc);    others  arc    purgative  (Sok-nostcnuna, 


50.         [H'uiui  1.  A»rlr|>ia«,  a,  flower.  '•.  Ilowi-r,  vrrtind 

section;  r,  vtnmciw;  <t,  |>i*til  and  polliniu;  r,  pollutta  and  glund;  /, 
floral   diagram.    Cosvm.vr c*:    2.  torivulvulun.  floral  dia- 
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■ram.  Polemoniacea:  3.  Phlos,  flow™.  4. 
diagram.  HvDaoi-nYi.LA<  r..e:  .V  Hydrophyllui 
lia,  o,  and  b,  ovary  of  two  »pwirit. 

Cvnanchum);  others  are  sudorifies  (Hcmidesmus). 
The  acri<l  juice  of  Gonolobus  is  iis<>d  to  |H>ison  arrows; 
that  of  Periploca  to  poison  wolves,  hence  the  name 
wolfbanc  and  dogbane.  The  milk  of  Cymnema 
larti/erutn,  the  cow-plant  of  Cevlon,  is  edible;  also 
that  of  the  Caj»e,  Orystrlma  esciilettlum.  Some  Indian 
species  yield  good  bast  fibers.  .\farsdenia  tinctorin 
yields  a  dye.  Several  species  yield  caoutchouc.  The 
oschur  or  modar  l.Calotropia  pntcrra)  is  probably  the 
Sodom  apple  of  the  Bible.  The  herbage  of  several 
species  is  cooked  and  eaten.  The  acid  stem  of  Sarcos- 
temma  is  eaten  sis  a  salad.  In  Kast  Africa,  Cynanchum 
mrcoslemmoi<Ug  is  used  to  poison  fish.  Many  Ascle- 
piadacea«  are  ornamental  plants. 

About  20  genera  are  in  cultivation,  in  X.  America, 
mostly  in  the  tropical  horticulture  of  Florida  and 
California.  More  generally  cultivated  and  better 
known  are:  Aselepias  (Milkweed) ;  Cvnanchum  (Mos- 
quito Plant,  Cruel  Plant);  Hoya  (Wax-plant ) ;  and 
Periploca  (Silk  Vine). 

Order  50.  Tubifi-ou.f. 

190.  Convolvulacese  (from  the  genus  Cortroimius, 
signifying  to  entwinr).  Moknin<;-Glohy  Family  Fig. 
50.  Herbs,  shrubs  or  small  t twining  or  erect,  turf- 
forming  shrubs,  thorny  shnibs,  "switch  plants,"  or 
yellow,  leafless,  twining  parasites,  often  with  milky 
juice:  leaves  alternate:  flowers  bisexual,  regular;  pe- 
duncles very  often  bi-bractcate;  calyx  5-parted,  per- 
sistent; corolla  more  or  less  5-lobed,  usually  plaited, 


gamopctalous,  hypogynous,  convolute;  stamens  5, 
slightly  epipetalous,  alternating  with  the  corolla-lobes; 
hypogynous  disk  present,  usually  lobed;  ovary  superior, 
2-celled,  rarely  more  or  fewer  celled;  each  cell  1-2- 
ovuled,  micropyle  directed  downward  and  outward; 
styles  1-2;  stigmas  1-2:  fruit  a  capsule  or  a  berry,  very 
rarely  breaking  into  4  1-seeded  nutlets. 

Convolvulacea?  has  40  genera  with  about  1,000 
species,  of  which  300  species  belong  to  the  genus 
Ipomuti  and  100  specie*  to  the  genus  Convolvulus. 
They  are  distributed  in  all  regions  except  the  arctics; 
but  are  cs|>ecially  numerous  in  tropical  Asia  and  tropical 
America.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Solanacea'  and 
Boraginaeea1,  but  also  to  the  Polemoniarea"  and  Hydro- 
phyllacett*.  The  absence  of  a  circinate  inflorescence, 
the  plaited  corolla,  the  direction  in  which  the  micropyle 
is  turned  and  the  few-seeded  fruit  are  important 
distinguishing  characteristics.  The  genus  Cusruta  is 
parasitic  and  chlorophylless,  receiving  its  nutriment 
by  means  of  hailstorm  from  the  plant  upon  which  it 
twines. 

Because  of  the  substances  contained  in  the  milky 
juice,  many  species  an-  medicinal.  The  following  are 
purges:  jalap  (Exogonium  I'urga),  of  Mexico;  turbith 
[Operciilinn  Turpcthum),  of  the  East  Indies;  and  scam- 
mony  (Convolvulus  Sctimmonia),  of  the  orient.  The 
fleshy  roots  of  Ipomaca  Batata*  (sweet  potato)  are  edible; 
also  those  of  ConvoUntUts  Septum,  fpomcta  Pes-caprjp 
is  used  in  India  to  bind  the  sands  along  the  coast. 
Convolvulus  scoparius  of  the  Canaries  furnishes  the 
fragrant  oil  of  rhodium,  used  to  adulterate  oil  of  rose, 
and  sold  also  to  rat-catchers  as  a  lure  for  rats.  Cuscuta 
Epilinum,  and  several  other  species,  are  bad  pests  in 
cultivated  fields. 

Several  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  X.  America: 
Argyreia,  tender  twiners;  Brewcria,  trailing,  grown  in 
Florida;  Convolvulus  (Bindweed,  California  Rose, 
Rutland  Beauty),  mostly  twining.;  Ipomcca  (Morning- 
glory.  Moonflower,  Cypress  Vine,  Indian  Pink,  Man-of- 
the-Iwth,  Blue  Dawn  Flower,  Sweet  Potato,  Jalap), 
mostly  twining;  Jaequcmontia,  garden  twiners;  Lett- 
somia,  twiners,  grown  in  Florida. 

191.  Polemoniace«  (from  the  genus  PoUmonium,  an 
ancient  name  of  doubtful  application).  Polemonum 
Family.  Fig.  50.  Herbs,  rarely  woody:  leaves  alter- 
nate, or  the  lower  somet  imes  opposite,  simple  or  pinnate: 
flowers  bisexual,  regular,  or  nearly  so;  calyx  5-cleft; 
corolla  5-lobed,  gamopetalous,  hypogynous,  convolute; 
stamens  5,  epipetalous,  alternate  with  the  corolla- 
lobes;  hypogynous  disk  present;  ovary  superior,  3-, 
rarely  2-  or  5-,  eel  let! ;  ovules  in  each  cell  many,  rarely 
1;  style  1,  3-fid,  rarely  5-fid;  stigmas  3,  rarely  5:  fruit 
a  capsule. 

About  8  genera  and  200  species  are  known;  these 
are  almost  entirely  American  and  principally  Xorth 
American.  Nearly  100  species  belong  to  the  genus 
Giha.  The  family  is  closely  related  to  the  Convolvula- 
cea\  and  difficult  to  separate  from  that  family.  The 
3  manv-ovuled  cells  of  the  ovary  are  important.  The 
disk  of  Cobra  is  large  and  5-lobed.  The  terminal 
leaflet  of  this  plant  is  a  branched  tendril. 

Many  Polemoniaceir  are  grown  as  ornamental 
plants.  I'olemonium  csrruleum  (Jacob's  ladder,  or  Greek 
valerian)  is  used  in  some  countries  as  a  remedy  for 
various  ailments. 

About  6  to  8  genera  are  cultivated  in  this  country  as 
ornamental  plants:  Cantua,  a  shrub  in  the  greenhouse; 
Cobra,  a  climbing  herb,  mostly  in  the  greenhouse; 
Gilia,  many  species,  for  bedding;  Ixrselin  in  the  cool- 
house;  Phlox  (Phlox,  Ground  or  Moss  Pink),  for  bed- 
ding; Polemonium,  for  bedding. 

192.  Hydrophyllaceae  (from  the  genus  Hy<lrophyl- 
lum,  meaning  ivatcrJeaf).  Watf.r-leaf  Family.  Fig.  50. 
Annual  or  perennial  herbs:  leaves  mostly  alternate, 
often  lobed:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  mostly  in  circulate 
raceme-like  clusters;  calyx  5-cleft;  corolla  5-lobed,  often 
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with  scale*  in  the  throat,  gamnpctalous,  hypogynous, 
imbricated;  stamens  5,  alternating  with  the  corolla- 
lobes,  slightly  epipetalous;  hvpogynous  disk  present; 
ovary  superior,  1-oelled,  rarely  incompletely  2-celled; 
ovules  2  to  several;  style  1;  stigmas  2:  fruit  a 


17  genera  and  about  170  species  are  found  most 
abundantly  in  temperate  North  America,  less  com- 
monly southward  to  Patagonia.  A  very  few  are  found 
in  south  and  east  Africa,  India,  Japan,  and  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands.  The  family  is  most  closely  related  to  the 
!'-.r  ..::ti  t>"-.'  but  has  a  1-celled  ovary;  more  distantly 
related  to  the  Convolvulacea?  and  Polemoniacea;. 

Erunlictyon  glutinosum  (yerba  santu)  of  California 
has  lately  come  into  use  as  an  expectorant  in  throat  and 
lung  trouble.  II  ydrophyllum  canadense  has  long  had  a 
reputation  as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites,  poison-ivy 
poisoning,  erysipelas,  and  other  skin  troubles. 

About  a  half  dozen  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  X. 
Amcrieaas  ornamental  plants.  They  are  used  principally 
for  outdoor  bedding.  Emmenanthe  (California  Yellow  or 
Golden  Bells);  Hcsperochiron;  Hydrophyllum  (Water- 
leaf  .1 ;  Nemophila;  and  Phaeelia. 

193.  Boragmaceje  (from  the  genus  Borago,  an 
ancient  name  having  reference  to  the  roughness  of  the 
foliage).  Borage  Family.  Fig.  51.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs 
or  trees:  leaves  usually  alternate,  very  frequently 
rough- hairy:  flowers  bisexual,  regular,  rarely  irregular; 
inflorescence  usually  circinate;  calyx  4-5-clcft,  persist- 
ent; corolla  4-o-lobed,  gamopetalous,  hypogynous, 
imbricated,  often  with  scales  or  folds  in  the  throat; 
stamens  5,  epipetalous,  alternating  with  the  corolla- 
lobes;  hypogynous  disk  usually  present;  carpels  2; 
ovary  8U|M'hor,  4-cclled,  either  entire  and  style  terminal, 
or  2-lobed,  or  more  commonly  deeply  4-lobed  with  the 
style  basal  between  the  lobes;  each  cell  1-ovuled; 
style  1 ;  stigmas  usually  2:  fruit  rarely  a  berry,  usually 
of  4  1 -seeded  nutlets,  with  the  surface  variously  smooth, 
polished,  wrinkled,  barbed,  winged,  or  crested. 

There  are  X5  genera  and  about  1,500  specie*  widely 
distributed  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  rones,  most 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  western 
North  America-  The  largest  genera  are  Cordia  with 
230  species,  and  Heliotropium  with  220  species.  The 
family  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Hydrophyllacea?; 
also  related  to  the  Verbcnacea?  and  I^abiata?.  The  cir- 
cinate inflorescence,  and  2-carpelled,  4-celled  ovary 
mith  1  seed  in  each  cell,  are  distinctive  character- 
istics. The  fruit  of  the  Boraginacca;  is  most  diverse, 
and  very  important  in  classification  within  the  family. 

Manv  species,  native  in  Europe,  were  formerly  used 
for  medicine;  for  example,  comfrey  (Symphytum  offici- 
nale), borage  (Borago  officinalis),  hound 's-tonguc  (Cy- 
nogloMum  officinale) ,  lungwort  (I'ulmonaria  officinalis), 
viper's  bugloss  (Echium  vulgare),  bugloss  (Anchusa  offi- 
cinalis), gromwell  (Lilhonjtcrmum  officinale),  and  helio- 
trope (  H eliotropium  euroiwum) .  Tournefortia  uml>ellala 
was  used  in  Mexico  as  a  febrifuge.  The  roots  of  alkanet 
(Alkanna  tinctoria)  of  South  Europe  ami  Asia  eontain 
a  ml  dye  of  commercial  importance.  The  roots  of  some 
species  of  Anchusa,  Onosma,  Lithospermum  and  Ar- 
nebia  also  contain  a  red  pigment.  The  wood  of  some 
species  of  Cordia  is  of  value,  as  are  also  its  bast  fibers. 
The  wood  of  several  species  of  Ehretia  is  valuable,  and 
the  fruit  is  edible. 

About  30  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  N.  America, 
mostly  as  hardy  ornamental  border  plants.  Among 
are:  Arnebia  (Prophet's  Flower,  Arabian  Prim- 
el;  Anchusa  (Alkanet,  not  the  real);  Borago  (Bor- 
e),  used  as  a  pot-herb  or  bee-plant ;  Cerinthe  (Honey- 
irt)  ;CynoglosBum  (HoundVtonguc);  Echium  (Viper's 
Bugloss);  Iithospcrnium  (Gromwell,  Puccoon,  Indian 
Pamt);  Myosotidium  (Giant  Forget-me-not);  Myosotis 
(Forget-me-not);  Mertensia  (Virginian  Cowslip,  Vir- 
ginian Lungwort);  Omphalodes  (Navelwort,  Creeping 
Forget-me-not) ;  Onosma  (Golden  Drops) ;  Onosmodium 


(False  Gromwell);  Pulmonana  (Lungwort, 
ge);  and  Symphytum  (Comfrey). 
194.  Verbenaceae  (from  the  genus  Verbena,  the  Latin 
for  any  sacred  herb;  application  obscure).  Ver- 
vain Family.  Fig.  51.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees:  leaves 
opposite,  rarely  whorlcd  or  alternate,  simple  or  com- 
pound: flowers  bisexual,  rarclv  regular,  usually  oblique 
or  2-lipped;  calyx  4-5-,  rarely  6-K-,  toothed;  corolla 
4-5-lohcd  gamo|H'LalouH,  hypogynous,  lobes  imbri- 
cated ;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  rarely  5  or  2,  epipetalous, 
hypogynous ;  disk  present;  ovary  superior,  of  2, 
rarely  of  4  or  5,  carpels,  2  5-celled.  but  by  false  par- 
titions 4-10-celled,  entire  or  2—4-lobed;  ovule  usually 
solitary  in  each  cell;  style  1;  stigma  usually  1:  fruit  a 
drupe  or  berry,  often  separating  into  drupelets. 

Yerbenaccsr  has  67  genera  and  about  750  specie*, 
mainly  of  tropical  and  subtropical  distribution.  Eleven 
specie*  reach  the  northeastern  United  States.  I.ippia 
is  the  largest  genus  with  100  species;  Clerodendron 
has  00  species,  and  Verbena  HO  s|iecies.  The  family  is 
closely  related  to  the  Labiata*  and  not  clearly  distinct 
from  that  family.  The  predominatingly  terminal 
style,  and  not  deeply  lobed  ovary  are  the  only  differen- 
tiating characters. 

Many  species  have  been  used  in  medicine:  Verbena 
haslala  as  bitters;  species  of  Lippia  as  tonics;  jEoiphila 
salularis  as  a  purge  and  remedy  for  snake-bites.  Species 
of  Clerodendron  have  very  sweet-scented  flowers.  They 


51.  BuHMiiSArE-e:  1.  Bor&go,  pistil.  2.  Symphytum,  flower. 
3.  C'ynnulo  <nm,  fruit.  -1.  Omphalodes.  fruit.  VllllH>fl»'  5. 
Verbena,  flower.  0.  Lantana.  florml  diagram.  Labiat*:  7.  Mentha, 
flower.  8.  Thymus,  pistil.  0.  Salvia,  flower.  10.  I-amium.  floral 
diagram.  Xouunacu:  11.  Nolana,  o,  flower;  b  and  <•,  piatil*  of 
different  specie*. 

are  used  as  purges,  diuretics,  and  for  liver,  stomach, 
and  lung  complaints.  Lippia  cHriotlora  yields  a  fra- 
grant substance  used  in  flavoring  cream,  and  other 
foods.  Several  species  have  been  used  as  tea  in  America. 
Duranla  Ellisia  and  species  of  Lantana  have  edible 
fruit.  Verbena  officinalis  of  Europe  is  a  tonic,  but  more 
famous  for  its  use  in  witchcraft.  It  was  celebrated 
among  the  Romans  and  Druids  of  Gaul  and  used  by 
them  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  very  valuable  teak- 
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wood  is  obtained  from  Tectona  grandis  of  farther  India 
and  the  East  Indies.  The  white  mangrove  trees  of 
Brazil  belong  to  various  species  of  the  tribe  A  vicennial. 

A  score  of  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  North  America. 
Among  these  are:  Amsonia,  a  greenhouse  shrub ;  Calli- 
carpa,  greenhouse  or  hardy  shrubs;  Caryoplcris,  a 
shrub,  not  hardy;  Clerodendron  (Turk's  Turban)) 
greenhouse  or  hardy;  Duranta  (Golden  Dewdrop),  cul- 
tivated in  the  South ;  I  .ant  ana,  greenhouse  or  bedding 
herbs  or  shrubs;  Lippia  (I.»emon  Verbena),  greenhouse 
or  hardy  shrubs  or  herbs;  Petnea  (Purple  Wreath), 
greenhouse  climber;  Verbena,  bedding  or  greenhouse 
herbs;  Vitcx  (Chaste  Tree,  Hemp  Tree,  Monk's  Pepper 
Tree),  semi-hardy  shrubs  or  trees. 

105.  Labiate  (the  name  refers  to  the  2-lipped  [bila- 
biate] character  of  the  corolla  of  most  species).  Mint 
Family.  Fig.  51.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  commonly  with  a 
four-angled  stem,  and  usually  containing  a  fragrant 
oil:  leaves  opposite  or  whorled:  flowers  bisexual,  very 
rarely  unisexual,  irregular,  rarely  regular,  usually 
bilabiate;  calyx  5-toothed  or  cleft,  regular  or  2-lipped: 
corolla  5-lobed,  rarely  4-lobed,  gamopetalous  ana 
hypogynous,  1  lip  sometimes  obsolete,  the  lobes  im- 
bricated; stamens  4,  didynamous,  or  only  2,  epipet- 
alous;  hypogynous  disk  well  developed,  thick,  entire 
or  lobed;  ovary  superior,  of  2  carpels,  deeply  4-lobed, 
4-celled,  each  cell  1-ovuled;  style  basal  or  sub-basal; 
stigmas  2:  fruit  of  4  1 -seeded  nutlets;  the  ectocarp 
rarely  fleshy. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  genera  and  about  2,800 
species  are  distributed  over  the  whole  earth,  but  arc 
especially  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
the  orient;  they  are  also  abundant  in  the  mountains 
of  the  subtropics.  The  larger  genera  are  Salvia,  500 
species;  Hyptia,  300  species;  Stachys,  180-200  species; 
Scutellaria,  180  species;  Nepeta,  150  species;  Satureia, 
130  species;  and  Teucnum,  100  species.  The  family  is 
related  to  the  Vcrbenacca?  and  to  the  Boraginacea?, 
also  to  the  Scrophulariaceas  and  Acanthacea?.  The  4- 
angled  stem,  fragrant  oil,  4-lobed  ovary,. the  solitary 
ovules,  and  the  basal  style  arc  distinctive.  This  is  a 
difficult  family  for  the  student.  The  characters  for 
separating  the  genera  reside  mostly  in  the  calyx,  co- 
rolla and  stamens.  The  nutlets  are  less  important  in 
classification  than  in  the  Boraginacea;. 

Owing  to  the  volatile  oil  and  bitter  principles,  the 
Labiata?  are  of  more  than  usual  economic  importance: 
Scutellaria  lateriflora  (skullcap),  tonic,  nervine;  Salvia 
officinalis  (garden  sage),  tonic,  also  used  as  a  condi- 
ment; Marrubium  vulgare  (hoarhound),  tonic,  anthel- 
mintic, and  expectorant;  Hedeoma  pulcgioitles  (Ameri- 
can pennyroyal),  carminative  and  stimulant;  Mentha 
spicata  (spearmint)  and  Mentha  piperita  (peppermint), 
carminative:  Mentha  Pulegium  (European  penny- 
royal), carminative;  mints  are  also  used  as  condiments. 
The  following  oils  are  from  Labiata*:  Oil  of  thyme 
( Thymus  Serpyllum);  rosemary  (Rosmarinus officinalis); 
La  vender  (Lavandula  officinalis);  spike  (Lavandula 
Spictt);  origanum  (Origanum  Majorana).  Catnip  (.Ve- 
peta  Cataria)  is  a  family  sudorific.  Mother-wort  (Leo- 
nurus  Cardiaca)  is  a  family  stimulant  and  bitters.  The 
leaves  of  lavender  and  patchouli  (Pogoslemon  Patch- 
ouli) are  used  to  keep  insects  from  woolens,  furs,  and 
the  like.  Many  other  species  have  been  used  locally 
for  various  purposes. 

Fifty  or  more  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  North 
America.  Most  of  these  are  garden  annuals  or  hardy  per- 
ennials cultivated  for  the  flavor  or  odor,  for  ornamental 
purposes,  or  for  medicine.  Among  these  are:  Acantho- 
mintha  (Thorny  Mint);  Ajuga  (Bugle  Weed);  Ccdro- 
nella  (Balm  of  Gilead);  Coleus;  Collinsonia  (Horse- 
balm,  Horse-weed,  Stonewort ) ;  Cunila  (Maryland  Dit- 
tany); Hedeoma  (American  Pennyroval) ;  Hyssopus 
(Hyssop),  hardy  shrub;  I^amium  (Dead  Nettle);  Lav- 
andula (Lavender);  Leonotis  (Lion's  Kar,  Lion's  Tail); 
Lophanthus    (Giant    Hyssop);    Marrubium  (Hore- 
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hound);  Melissa  (Balm);  Mentha  (Mint,  Spearmint, 
Peppermint,  Japanese  Mint,  Bergamot  Mint,  Black 
Mint,  White  Mint,  European  Pennvroyal);  Micromeria 
(Verba  Buena);  Moluccella  (Shell  Flower,  Molucca 
Balm);  Monarda  (Horsemint,  Oswego  Tea,  Bee-balm, 
Fragrant  Balm,  Wild  Bergamot);  Nepeta  (Catnip, 
Ground  Ivy,  Gill-run-over-the-ground);  Ocimum  (Ba- 
sil); Origanum  (Marjoram);  I'hlomis  (Jerusalem  Sage) ; 
Physostegia  (False  Dragonhead,  Obedient  Plant);  Flec- 
tranthus  (Cockle-spur  Flower);  Pogostemon  (Patch- 
ouli Plant);  Prunella  or  Brunclla  (Self-heal,  Heal-all); 
Pycnanthemum  (Mountain  Mint);  Rosmarinus  (Ko*<- 
mary,  Old  Man);  Salvia  (Sage,  Clary,  Scarlet  Sage); 
Satureia  (Savory);  Scutellaria  (Skull-cap);  Stachys 
(Woundwort,  Choro-gi,  Chinese  or  Japanese  Artichoke, 
Knot-root,  Belony);  Teucrium  (Germander);  Thymus 
(Thyme,  Mother-of-Thymc);  Trichostema  (Blue  Curls, 
Bastard  Pennyroyal,  Romero);  Westringia  (Victorian 
Rosemary). 

196.  Nolanace«  (from  the  genus  Nolana,  derived 
from  nolo,  a  little  bell,  in  reference  to  the  corolla). 
Nolan  a  Family.  Fig.  51.  Herbs  or  small  shrub*: 
leaves  alternate,  or  opposite:  flowers  bisexual,  regular; 
calyx  5-cleft;  corolla  5-lobed,  gamopetalous,  hypogy- 
nous, plicate  in  the  bud;  stamens  5,  slightly  epipcta- 
lous,  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla;  hypogy- 
nous disk  well  developed,  often  lobed;  ovary  su|>crior, 
typically  of  5  carpels,  radially  lobed,  or  both  radially 
and  transversely  lobed,  lobes  5-30,  in  fruit  forming  5- 
30  nutlets  which  are  each  1-7-seeded,  or  sometimes 
both  radially  and  transversely  lobed. 

There  occur  3  genera  and  50  species,  confined  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  Many  species  are  mari- 
time. The  family  is  related  to  the  Convolvulacew,  also 
to  the  Boraginacea;  and  Solanaceie.  The  plicate  corolla 
and  very  peculiarly  lobed  ovary  derived  from  5  carpels 
are  distinctive. 

A  few  species  of  Nolana,  all  prostrate  plants,  are  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  for  ornamental  purposes. 

197.  Solanacec  (from  the  genus  Solarium,  the  sig- 
nificance unknown).  Nightshade  Family.  Fig.  52. 
Herbs,  erect  or  climbing  shrubs,  or  small  trees:  leaves 
usually  alternate:  flowers  bisexual,  rarely  unisexual,  reg- 
ular, rarely  irregular;  calyx  5-cleft;  corolla  5-lobed, 
gamo|M>talous,  hypogynous,  usually  plicate  in  the  bud, 
the  folds  twisted  to  right  or  left,  rarely  the  tij*  of  the 
folds  valvate  or  imbricated;  stamens  5,  epipetalous, 
alternating  with  the  corolla-lobes;  hypogynous  disk 
present;  ovary  superior,  2-cellcd,  rarely  falsely  1-,  or 
more,  celled;  ovules  in  each  cell  1  to  many;  "style  1; 
stigmas  1-2:  fruit  a  berry  or  capsule. 

About  70  genera  and  1,600  Bpecies,  900  of  which  be- 
long to  Solan  um,  are  distributed  in  the  tropical  and  warm 
temperate  regions,  the  greatest  number  being  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  The  familv  is  related  to  the 
Scrophulariacea;,  Convolvulacete  and  Nolanacesp.  The 
regular,  plaited  corolla,  and  usually  numerous  seeds  are 
important  distinguishing  characteristics.  Datura  has  a 
prickly  fruit.  The  calyx  of  Physalis  is  accrescent  and 
inflated,  surrounds  the  fruit,  and  is  often  colored. 

Many  Solanacca;  contain  narcotic  or  poisonous 
alkaloids  and  ore  used  in  medicine.  Belladonna  (alka- 
loid atropine)  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  Atropa 
Billadonna;  it  was  formerlv  used  by  women  to 
dilate  the  pupils  of  the  eye,  hence  the  s|M-cific  name. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  Ihitura  Stramonium  (Jimson 
weed)  constitute  the  stramonium  of  medicine  (alka- 
loid dat urine).  Stramonium  seeds  were  formerly 
used  by  magicians  to  produce  fantastic  visions,  and  by 
thieves  to  stupefy  their  victims.  Henbane  (alkaloid 
hyoscyamine)  consists  of  tin*  leaves  and  tops  of  Hyon- 
cyamus  niger  and  is  narcotic.  Mandragora  is  similar 
in  effect  to  belladonna.  It  was  used  bv  sorcerers  to 
produce  hallucinations  in  their  victims.  Seofmlia 
carniolica  and  Snlanum  carolinrnnr  (horse-nettle) 
have  been  used  in  medicine.    The  remedy,  pichi,  eon- 
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of  the  dried  twigs  of  Fabiana  imbricala  of  Chile. 
European  bittersweet  (S.  Dulcamara)  has  been  used 
a*  medicine;  it  is  poisonous.  Black  nightshade  (S. 
nigrum )  and  others  are  poisonous.  Tobacco  is  the  dried 
leaves  of  Suxtmna  Tabacum.  Winter  cherry  (Physalis 
Alkekengii)  is  diuretic.  Chilli  is  a  name  for  the  fruits  of 
Cap*u~um  annuum  of  South  America.  Cayenne  pepper 
is  the  fruit  of  various  species  of  Capsicum.  Tomato,  or 
k>ve  apple,  is  the  fruit  of  Lycopersicum  esculentum 
( -  Solanum  Lyroperncum) .  Species  of  nightshade,  when 
cooked,  are  eaten  as  greens.  Eggplant  is  the  fruit  of 
S.  Melongrna  of  Asia.  Potatoes  are  the  tubers  of  S. 
tuberosum  of  Peru  and  Chile. 

About  30  genera  are  cultivated  in  North  America  as 
ornamental  plants  or  for  food.  Among  these  are:  Atropa 
t.  Belladonna);  Capsicum  (lied  or  Cayenne  Pepper); 
Cart  rum;  Cyphomandra  (Tree  Tomato);  Datura 
(Angel's  Trumpet,  Datura):  Hyoscyamus  (Henbane); 
Lyeium  (Matrimony  Vine,  Box  Thorn);  Lycopersicum 
(Tomato),  [Engler  and  Prantl  unite  this  with  Solanum]; 
Mandragora  (Mandrake  of  history);  Xicotiana  (Nieo- 
tina.  Tobacco);  Nicandra  (Apple  of  Peru);  Nierem- 
bergia  (Cup-flower,  White  Cup);  Petunia;  Phvsalis 
(Ground  Cherry*.  Strawberry  Tomato,  Alkekengi,  Blad- 
der Cherry,  Cape  Gooseberry,  Chinese  Lantern  Plant); 
Salpiglossis;  Schizanthus  (Butterfly  Flower,  Poor  man's 
Orchid);  Streptosolcn ;  So  land  ra;  and  Solanum  (Night- 
shade, Potato,  Pepino,  Melon  Pear,  Melon  Shrub, 
Eggplant,  Guinea  Squash,  Aubergine,  Jerusalem 
Cherry,  Potato  Vine,  Bittersweet). 

198.  Scropbulariacec  (from  the  genus  Scrophularia,  a 
reputed  remedy  for  scrofula).  Figwort  Family.  Fig.  52. 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees:  leaves  alternate,  opposite 
or  whorled:  flowers  bisexual,  regular  or  commonly 
irregular,  often  bilabiate,  in  which  case  the  throat  is 
often  closed  by  a  palate;  calyx  5-eleft;  corolla  5-lobed, 
garnopetalous,  hy|>ogy!ious,  rarely  spurred  at  the  base, 
imbricated;  fertile  stamens  rarely  5,  usually  4  and 
didynamous,  rarely  2;  sterile  often  present  as'stamino- 
dia;  epipetalous;  hypogynous  disk  annular  or  uni- 
lateral; ovary  superior,  2-celled;  ovules  many;  style  1; 
stigmas  1-2:  fruit  generally  a  capsule,  rarely  a  berry. 

Scrophulariace*  is  a  family  of  179  genera  and  about 
2.500  species,  distributed  very  generally  over  the  whole 
earth.  A  few  are  aquatic  and  have  finely  divided 
leaves.  Some  are  half-parasites  on  the  roots  of  other 
plants.  A  few  are  total  parasites  without  chlorophyll. 
The  largest  genera  are  Verbaseum  containing  160 
species,  Calceolaria  with  134  species,  Veronica  with 
200  species,  and  Pedicukris  with  250  species.  The 
family  is  related  to  the  Solanacca,  to  the  Orobanchaoea! 
anil  Gesneriaeesp.  The  non-plicate  imbricated  usually 
irregular  corolla,  reduced  number  of  stamens,  and 
2-celled,  roany-ovuled  ovarv,  are  distinctive  characters. 

The  economic  uses  of  the  Scrophulariacar  are 
medicinal  and  ornamental.  Veronica  officinalis  has 
bet-n  used  as  a  tonic  and  an  astringent.  Veronica 
Hrccabunga  has  been  used  for  scurvy.  Scrophidaria 
nmiosa  was  a  remedy  for  fevers.  Antirrhinum  was 
used  as  a  diuretic.  Euphrasia  officinalis  was  used  in 
ophthalmia,  and  hence  the  name  "eye-bright." 
Gratiola  officinalis  (poor  man's  herb)  is  a  violent 
purgative.  Digitalis  purpurea  is  the  most  valuable 
medicinal  plant  in  the  family.  It  is  poisonous,  and  a 
well-known  diuretic  and  sedative-narcotic.  The  trop- 
ical Scoparia  dulcis  is  a  febrifuge.  Veronica  virginica 
(Culvers  root),  Verbaseum  Thapsus,  Linaria  vul- 
garis, and  Chelonc  glalira  have  also  been  used  in  med- 
icine. The  snapdragon  and  foxglove  are  well-known 
garden  plants  of  this  family. 

Because  of  the  showy  flowers,  30  to  40  genera  are 
in  cultivation  in  N.  America  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Among  these  are:  Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon),  garden 
and  greenhouse;  Calceolaria,  greenhouse  plants, 
tly  from  South  America;  Castilleia  (Painted  Cup), 
plants;  Chelone  (Turtlehead),  hardy  garden 


plants;  Collinsia,  garden  annuals;  Digitalis  (Foxglove), 
hardy  garden  plants;  Erinus,  hardy;  Gerardia, 
hardy;  Gratiola,  hardv;  Ualleria  (African  Honey- 
suckle), cultivated  in  the  southern  borders;  Linaria 
(Butter-and-Eggs,  Kenilworth  Ivy,  Mother-of-Thou- 
sands.  Toad-flax),  hardy  and  greenhouse;  Mimulus 
(Monkey  Flower,  Musk  Plant),  garden  annuals  or  hardy; 
Paulownia,  semi-hardy  tree;  Pedicularis  (Lousewort, 
Wood  Betony),  hardy;  Pentstemon  (Beard  Tongue, 
Pen tstemon), "hardy;  Phygelius  (Cape  Fuchsia),  mostly 
greenhouse;  Rhodochiton  (Purple  Bells),  vine,  garden 
annual;  Russelia,  greenhouse;  Scrophularia  (Figwort), 
hardy;  Tetranema  (Mexican  Foxplove),  greenhouse; 
Torenia,  garden  'Verbaseum  (Mullein),  hardy;  Veronica 
(Speedwell,  Culver's  Root,  Fluellen,  Ground  Hele, 
Angel's  Eyes,  Bird's  Eyes),  garden,  mostly  hardy 
or  annual. 

199.  Bignoniacete  (from  the  genus  Bignonia,  named 
for  the  Abbe  Jean  Paul  Bignon,  court  librarian  at  Paris, 


Solanum.  a,  aower^  6,  floral  diagram.  2. 

n,  flower. 


52.  Solahicm:  1. 
Nicotiana,  flower.   ScaorNi'LAaiAcrc:  3. 
Antirrhinum,  a.  flower;  b,  Moral  diagram.  5. 

6.  Campaia.  a,  flower:  b. 


and  a  friend  of  the  botanist  Tournefort).  Biosonia 
Family.  Fig.  52.  Woody  plants,  rarely  herbs,  usually 
climbing  or  twining  in  the  tropical  forests:  leaves  oppo- 
site, rarely  alternate,  usually  compound :  flowers  bisexual, 
more  or  less  irregular,  scarcely  bilabiate;  calyx  5-cleft, 
rarely  bilabiate  or  snathe-like,  sometimes  with  api>en- 
dages;  corolla  5-lobed,  garnopetalous,  hypogynous, 
imbricated;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  or  onlv  2,  the 
others  staminodial,  epipetalous;  anthers  various;  hy- 
pogynous disk  present;  ovary  superior,  2-eellrd,  rarely 
1 -colled;  manv-ovuled;  style  1 ;  stigmas 2:  fruit  a  woody 
capsule;  seeds  usually  winged  and  very  compressed; 
endosperm  0. 

The  family  contains  100  genera  and  from  500-600 
species,  principally  natives  of  the  tropics;  those  are 
most  abundant  in  America.  Three  species  reach  the 
northeastern  United  States,  from  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio  southward.  The  largest  genus  is  Tabebuia  with 
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80  species.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Scrophulari- 
acese;  but  the  peculiar  fruit  with  winged  seeds  and  the 
absence  of  endosperm  are  distinctive.  The  climbing 
species  may  or  may  not  have  foliar  tendrils.  These, 
when  present,  terminate  in  adherent  disks.  1'he  woody, 
tropical,  climbing  Bignoniacca:  are  famed  for  the 
peculiar  cambium  growth  which  produces  secondary 
thickening  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  to  the  cross- 
section  very  odd  and  verv  diverse  patterns,  some  of 
which  are  almost  geometrical  in  their  regularity.  The 
wood  in  these  patterns  may  be  either  divided  into 
four  wedges  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  four 
wedges  may  be  superimposed  on  a  smaller  circle  of 
wood,  or  the  wedges  may  be  divided  toward  the 
periphery  into  peculiar  finger-like  portions,  or  there 
may  be  concentric  rings  of  wood. 

Catalpa  and  Tecoma  have  been  used  in  medicine 
but  are  not  officinal.  Caraboa  (Jacaranda  Copaia) 
contains  an  aromatic  resin  of  the  odor  of  coumarin. 
Many  are  ornamental  plants  with  large,  handsome 
flowers. 

About  20  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  North  America, 
all  as  ornamental  plants.  Among  these  are:  Bignonia 
(Trumpet  Flower,  Cross  Vine,  Quarter  Vine),  mostly 
greenhouse  climbers;  Catalpa,  semi-hardy  or  hardy 
trees:  Chilopsis  (Desert  Willow,  Flowering  Willow, 
Mimbrcs)  cultivated  in  the  South;  Crescentia  (Cala- 
bash Tree),  cultivated  South.  Others  are  Campsis 
(Trumpet  Creeper,  T.  Vine,  T.  Honeysuckle) ;  Tecoma 
(Yellow  Elder);  Pandorea  (Wonga-Wonga  Vine;  Bower 
Plant  of  Australia);  Teeomaria  (Cape  Honeysuckle, 
climbing  or  erect  shrubs  or  trees,  cultivated  mostly 
in  the  South,  only  one  of  which  is  fully  hardy  North. 

200.  Pedaliacere  (from  the  genus  Pedalium,  signify- 
ing a  rudder,  in  reference  to  the  winged  angles  of  the 
fruit).  Pedalium  Family.  Fig.  f>2.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs, 
covered  with  peculiar  slime-secreting  glands:  leaves 
opposite,  or  alternate  above:  flowers  bisexual,  irregular; 
calyx  5-cleft;  corolla  5-lobed,  gamopetalous,  more  or 
less  curved  but  indistinctly  if  at  all  2-lippcd;  stamens 
4,  didynamous,  often  with  an  extra  staminodium,  sub- 
epipetalous;  hypogynous  disk  inequilateral;  ovary'  su- 
perior or  rarely  inferior,  2-4-celled  or  falsely  1-celled; 
style  1 ;  stigmas  2-1:  fruit  a  capBule,  or  a  hard  indehis- 
cent^tructure  which  is  covered^with  stiff^  or 

central  placenta). 

In  this  family  are  14  genera  and  about  50  species,  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  Africa,  Arabia, 
farther  India,  Ceylon,  Australia,  and  East  Indies. 
They  are  mostlv  strand  or  xcrophytic  plants.  The 
family  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Scrophulariaceie, 
and  to  the  Martyniacea\  with  which  latter  family  it 
is  often  united.  The  peculiar  slime-glands,  the  queer 
fruit,  and  the  axial  seeds  are  important  characters. 

The  seeds  of  SeAamum  ituiicum  yield  an  oil  called 
benne  oil  or  oil  of  sesame,  which  is  used  as  food  after 
the  manner  of  olive  oil.  The  oil  is  also  used  as  a  cos- 
metic and  as  a  medicine.  This  plant  has  been  cult  i- 
vated  for  ages  in  the  orient,  ana  is  now  cult  i vat «tl  in 
other  lands,  the  oil  being  usee!  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  Harpagophytum  iwoct/mrVn*  is  the  famous 
grapple-plant  of  South  Africa,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
difficult  to  separate  from  wool  and  clothing.  The  fruits 
of  several  species  of  I'ncarina  arc  almost  as  bad.  A 
mucilaginous  medicinal  drink  is  made  from  the  leaves  , 
of  I'edaUum  Murex  in  India.  These  leavi*  are  also 
used  to  thicken  milk,  to  which  they  give  a  rich  appear- 
ance. 

The  genera  in  cultivation  in  N.  America  are:  Cera- 
totheca,  ornamental  greenhouse  plants,  and  grown  in 
Florida,  with  indistinctly  hooked  capsules;  Sesamum, 
grown  for  oil,  medicine,  or  ornament,  outdoor  annual, 
capsule  not  hooked. 

201.  Martyniaceae  (from  the  genus  Martynia,  in 
honor  of  Prof.  John  Martyn  of  Cambridge,  England). 


Martynia  Family.  Fig.  53.  Annual  or  perennial,  glan- 
dular-hairy herbs:  leaves  opposite,  or  alternate:  flowers 
bisexual,  irregular,  but  not  bilabiate;  calyx  5-cleft; 
corolla  5-lobed,  gamopetalous,  hypogynous;  stamens  4, 
didynamous,  rarely  2,  the  others  staminodial,  epipetal- 
ous,  alternating  with  the  corolla-lobes;  hypogynous  disk 
present,  regular;   ovary'  superior,  of  2  carpels  but 


53.  Marttotackx:  1.  Martynia,  o,  flower:  6,  floral  diagram: 
e,  fruit.  CtaNERiACKJS:  2.  Or»npni,  flower.  3.  Achimenea,  floral 
diagram.  I.KNTTBtn^niACKJc:  <.  I'trimlaria,  a,  part  of  leaf  with 
bladder:  6,  flower:  e,  flower  diagram.  Guim'u»i*i  t«:  5.  Glob- 
ularia,  flower.  8.  Cockburnia,  vertical  section  ovary. 


1-celled;  placentae  parietal;  ovules  several;  style  1; 
stigmas  2:  fruit  a  more  or  liw  long,  curved,  beaked  cap- 
Bule,  with  a  fleshy  pericarp,  becoming  falsely  4-cclled. 

About  3  genera  and  10  species  inhabit  tropical  and 
subtropical  America.  One  species  reaches  southern 
Indiana.  The  family  is  closely  rvlattd  to  the  Pedali- 
acete,  with  which  it  has  generally  been  united.  The 
horned  fruit,  1-celled  ovary,  parietal  placenta-  and 
less  slimy  pubescence,  are  distinctive  characters. 

The  turnip-like  root  of  Craniolarin  an  nun,  known  in 
South  America  as  cscorzonera,  is  cooked  with  sugar 
or  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  The  fruits  of  Martynia  (or 
I'roboscidea)  louisiana  (M.  probosridni)  are  sometimes 
used  as  pickles. 

One  genus  is  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  namely 
Martynia  (I'nicorn  Plant,  Proboscis  Flower),  of  which 
3  or  4"  species  arc  grown.  The  Craniolarias  of  the  trade 
seem  to  be  Martynias. 

202.  Gesneriaceae  (from  the  genus  Gcsncrin,  named 
after  the  early  botanist  Conrad  Gesner  of  Zurich). 
CIesxeria  Family.  Fig.  53.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  sometimes  climbing:  leaves  usually  oppo- 
site or  whorled,  simple:  flowers  bisexual,  irregular, 
often  bilabiate;  calyx  5-parted;  corolla  5-lobcd,  gamo- 
petalous, hypogynous,  often  gibbous  below,  imbricated; 
stamens  rarely  5,  usually  4  and  didynamous,  rarely  2, 
the  sterile  usually  present  as  stamimidia,  epipetalous; 
hypogynous  disk  present,  diverse;  ovary  superior  or 
inferior,  of  2  carpels  but  1-celled  with  2  parietal  pla- 
centa;, often  falsely  2-4-celled;  ovules  numerous;  style  1 ; 
stigmas  1—2:  fruit  flesh v  with  pulpy  placenta?,  or  cap- 
sular, or  siliquc-like  with  twisted  valves. 
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Eighty-four  genera  and  about  500  specie*  are  widely 
distributed  in  the  tropics  and  subtropics  of  l>oth 
hemispheres.  The  largest  genera  are  Cyrtandra 
containing  ISO  species  and  Ku'ttlera  with  about  100 
specif*.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Scrophulariaccte, 
Orobanchacea;  and  Bignoniaceav  The  l-cclli*l  ovary 
without  winged  seeds,  and  the  non-parasitic  habit  are 
distinctive. 

The  onlv  economic  plants  in  the  family  are  the 
ornamental,  of  which  there  are  many.  The  flowers 
throughout  the  family  are  uncommonly  large  and 
showy. 

Twenty  or  more  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  N.  Amer- 
ica. Among  these  are  the  following,  all  of  greenhouse 
culture:  Agabnyla,  climbers;  Episcia;  Gesneria;  Iso- 
ktrna  (Kohlcria);  Na-gelia  (Smithiantha);  Saintpaulia 
(I  sambara  Violet;  African  Violet);  Sinningia,  includ- 
ing the  Gloxinias;  Streptocarpus  (Cape  Primrose); 
Trichosporum  (or  ifeschynanthus),  trailing  or  drooping. 

203.  LentibuUriaceae  (from  the  old  generic  name 
Lentibularia,  said  to  mean  lens,  -f  a  smaU  pipe,  signifi- 
cance obscure).  Bladoerwort  Family.  Fig.  53. 
Aquatic  or  marsh  herbs,  or  epiphytes:  leaves  alter- 
nate, rarely  whorled,  very  diverse;  sometimes  finely 
dissected,  or  peltate,  or  oval,  or  lanceolate;  sometimes 
of  two  very  distinct  kinds;  usually  with  very  ««*dl 
scattered  bladder-like  lobes  consisting  of  a  complicated 

isms!  or  with  the  whole  upper  "surface  of  the  undivided 
leaf  very  glutinous  so  that  insects  stick  fast  to  it;  either 
all  basal  or  all  cauline,  or  both:  flowers  bisexual,  irregu- 
lar; calyx  2-5-cleft,  persistent;  corolla  5-lobed,  more  or 
less  2-u'pped  and  with  a  spur  or  sack  at  the  base;  upper 
hp  2-k>bcd;  lower  3-lobcd,  often  with  a  palate  in  the 
throat;  Btamens  2,  epipetalous;  ovary  superior,  of  2 
carpels  but  1-cclled;  placenta  free- central;  style  1; 
stigmas  2:  fruit  a  capsule. 

Belonging  to  this  family  arc  5  genera  and  about  300 
specie*,  of  which  at  least  200  belong  to  Utricularia; 
they  arc  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  but  are 
more  numerous  in  the  tropics.  One  fossil  species  is 
known.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Scrophulariaceie. 
The  irregular  corolla,  2  stamens,  and  1 -celled  ovary 
with  central  placenta,  arc  important  characters.  This 
is  a  most  interesting  family  of  insectivorous  plants; 
with  the  exception  of  Pinguicula,  they  are  adapted  lo 
catch  organisms  that  swim  in  the  water  of  ponds,  or, 
in  case  of  the  epiphytes,  in  the  rain-water  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  host  plant. 

Utricularias  were  formerly  used  locally  as  medicine. 
The  secretion  of  the  leaves  of  Pinguicula  contains  a 
pepsio-likc  digestive  ferment.  The  Lapps  use  these 
leaves  to  curdle  the  reindeer  milk,  hence  the  common 
name,  butterwort.  Danish  peasant  girls  arc  said  to  use 
the  juice  as  a  hair-pomade.  Another  account  says, 
"Pinguicula  leaves,  whether  fresh  or  dry,  are  used  by 
the  Lapps  to  thicken  fresh  still-warm  milk,  which 
neither  curdles  nor  gives  cream  thereafter,  but  forms  a 
delicious  compact  tenacious  mass,  a  small  portion  of 
which  will  act  similarly  on  another  quantity  of  fresh 
milk." 

Two  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  N.  America  for  their 
peculiar  habit  and  curious  orrhid-likc  flowers,  which 
are  often  vcrv  showy:  Pinguicula  (Butterwort);  and 
Utricularia  (Bladderwort),  mostly  epiphytic. 

204.  Globulariace«  (from  the  genus  Globularia,  so 
named  because  the  flowers  are  borne  in  heads).  Glob- 
i'lakia  Family.  Fig.  53.  Shrubs  or  herbs:  leaves 
alternate,  simple:  flowers  bisexual,  bilabiate,  borne  in 
involucrate  heads  on  a  chaffy  receptacle;  calyx  mostly 
5-parted,  bilabiate  or  regular;  corolla  5-lobed,  gamo- 
pctalou*.  hypogynous,  upper  lip  sometimes  obsolete; 
the  lobes  imbricated;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  epipeta- 
lous; anthers  exserted,  by  constriction  often  falsely  4- 
celled ;  hypogynous  disk  usually  reduced  to  a  gland  on 
one  side;  ovary  superior,  1-celled;  ovule  solitary ;  style 


1 ;  stigmas  1-2:  fruit  a  nutlet  inclosed  in  the  persistent 
calyx. 

The  3  genera  and  20  species  are  confined  to  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Seventeen  species  belong  to  the 
genus  Globularia.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Scroph- 
ulariacea?,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  solitary  ovule 
and  I -celled  ovary.  Globularias  are  easily  mistaken 
for  Scabiosas,  because  of  the  involucrate  heads  and 
exserted  stamens. 

Some  species  are  locally  used  as  remedies. 

A  few  species  of  Globularia  are  in  cultivation  in 
this  country;  two  are  hardy,  and  a  third  is  a  green- 
house plant. 

205.  Acanthacese  (from  the  genus  Acanthus,  derived 
from  the  Greek,  a  spine;  some  of  the  plants  are  spiny). 
Acanthus  Family.  Fig.  54.  Herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs 
or  trees:  leaves  opposite,  rarely  whorled:  flowers  bisex- 
ual, irregular,  usually  bilabiate;  calyx  5-cleft;  corolla  5- 
lobed,  gamopctalous.  hypogynous,  the  lobes  imbricated ; 
stamens  usually  4,  didynamous,  rarely  2,  sometimes  a 
staminodium  present,  epipetalous;  hypogynous  disk 
present,  mostly  small;  ovary  superior,  2-celled,  each 
cell  2-4-,  rarely  many-,  ovuled;  style  1;  stigmas  1-2, 
one  lobe  often  small  or  wanting:  fruit  a  capsule;  seeds 
exalbuminous,  aided  in  distribution  by  j>eculiar  out- 
growths of  the  funiculus. 

Acanthaces  has  173  genera  and  about  1,500  species, 
of  tropical  distribution.  Few  species  extend  into  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  into  the  United  States.  Six 
species  are  found  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 
Two  hundred  species  belong  to  the  genus  Ruellia,  and 
250  to  Justicia.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Bignoni- 
acesc,  and  to  the  Scrophulariaceie,  as  well  as  to  the  other 


families  of  this  group.  The  2-celled  ovary  with  2-4 
ovules  and  the  queer  outgrowths  of  the  funiculus  are 
distinctive. 

Many  species  are  used  in  the  tropics  for  medicine; 
for  example,  A  Meracantha  longifolia,  a  purge  and  su- 
dorific; Justicia  Gendarusm,  astringent,  used  in  India 
for  rheumatism,  and  the  leaves  sprinkh-d  in  clothing 
to  keep  insects  away;  Justicia  pectoralis,  used  for  lung 
troubles.  The  young  flowers  of  Rlepharis  edulis  and 
Asystasia  gangetica  are  eaten  as  vegetables.  Ruellia 
ciliosa  of  the  United  States  has  recently  been  sold 
spuriously  as  Spigelia  (pink  root). 

Twenty  to  30  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  N.  America, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  as  ornamental  greenhouse  plants. 
Among  these  are:  Acanthus  (Bears  Breech),  hardy 
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herbs;  Adhatoda,  shrubs;  Aphelandra,  shrubs;  Cros- 
sandra,  shrub;  1  ittonia,  herbs;  Graptophyllurn  (Cari- 
cature Plant),  shrubs;  Jacobinia.  herbs;  Justicia,  re- 
ferred to  other  genera;  Periatrophe;  Ruellia,  herbs  or 
shrubs;  Strobi  Ian  thee,  often  used  also  for  bedding. 

206.  Myoporace»  (from  the  genus  Myoporum,  sig- 
nifying to  shul  a  pore,  in  reference  to  the  spots  in  the 
leaves  which  are  closed  by  a  membrane).  Myoporum 
Family.  Fig.  54.  Shrubs  or  trees:  leaves  alternate,  rarely 
opposite,  usually  glandular  or  woolly:  flowers  bisexual, 
regular  or  irregular;  calyx  5-clcft,  persistent;  corolla 
5-lobed,  gamopetalous,  hypogynous;  stamens  4,  didyn- 
amous,  the  hfth  a  stammodium,  epipetalous;  ovary 
superior,  2-celled  or  falsely  3-10-celled;  usually  1-2, 
rarely  8,  ovules  in  each  cell;  style  1;  stigmas  1-2":  fruit 
drupaceous. 

There  are  5  genera  and  about  90  species,  of  which  57 
belong  to  PhoYidia  and  25  to  Myoporum.  They  are 
mainly  natives  of  Australia,  but  scattered  species  occur 
in  the  West  Indies,  Japan,  China,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  elsewhere.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Scrophulari- 
aces?  and  to  the  Verbenacew.  The  few  ovules,  the 
presence  of  oil-glands  and  the  pendulous  seeds  are  dis- 
tinctive. 

Myoporum  platycarpum  is  the  sandal-tree  or  sugar- 
tree  or  dogwood  of  Australia.  From  it,  a  kind  of  manna 
is  secreted;  also  a  resin  that  is  used  like  sealing-wax. 

Two  species  of  Myoporum  are  grown  as  ornamental 
plants  in  this  country. 


55.  RtmiAcEX:   1.  Galium,  a,  flowrr:  b.  fruit.  2.  Houatonia, 
3.  BouvardU,  floral  diagram.    ('»r«mniii  t,i;  4.  Loni- 
flowrr.  Yaleiuanace*:  5.  Valeriana,  flower. 


207.  Phrymaceie  (from  the  genus  Phryma,  a  name  of 
unknown  derivation).  Lopseed  Family.  Fig.  54.  Per- 
ennial herbs:  leaves  opposite  simple:  flowers  bisexual,  bi- 
labiate; calyx  5-cleft,  2-lipped;  corolla  5-lobed,  2-lipped, 
gamopetalous,  hypogynous;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  in- 
cluded, epipetalous;  ovary  superior,  1-celled;  ovule  1, 
sub-basal,  straight  (orthotropous);  style  1;  stigmas  2: 
fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  inclosed  in  the  abruptly  reflexed 
calyx,  the  teeth  of  which  are  hooked. 

A  single  genus  and  species  occurs  in  the  eastern 
Tniled  States  and  East  Asia.  The  family  is  related  to 
the  Verbenaeeje  and  was  formerly  united  with  that 
family;  but  the  peculiar,  l-seeded  fruit,  with  a  straight 
orthotropous  seed  is  distinctive. 

Phryma  Leptostachya  (lopseed)  has  been  in  the 
trade  as  an  ornamental  garden 


Order  51.  Plant aginales 

208.  Plantaginacee  (from  the  genus  Planlago,  the 
Latin  name  of  the  plant).  Plantain  Family.  Fig.  54. 
Annual  or  perennial  herbs:  leaves  alternate  or  opposite: 
flowers  bisexual,  or  rarely  unisexual,  regular;  calyx 
4-cleft;  corolla  4-lobcd,  gamopetalous,  hypogynous,  scar- 
ious,  imbricated;  stamens  4,  epipetalous  or  hypogynous, 
exsertcd.  alternate  with  the  corolla-lobes;  ovary 
superior,  1-2-eelled.  rarely  4-celled;  ovules  1  to  many  in 
each  cell;  style  and  stigma  1 :  fruit  a  circumseissile  cap- 


sule, or  an  indehiscent  nutlet,  invested  by  the  persistent 
calyx;  seeds  usually  peltate. 

Three  genera  and  about  200  species,  of  which  all 
but  3  belong  to  the  genus  Plantago,  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  earth.  The  centers  of  distribution  are 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  the  Andes.  This  is  a 
very  distinct  gamopetalous  family  of  doubtful  relation- 
ship, possibly  allied  to  the  Labiatte. 

Many  European  species  were  formerly  used  in 
medicine;  the  seeds  as  mucilaginous  emollient-  in 
inflammatory  ophthalmia,  and  the  like;  the  leaves  as 
bitters.  The  seeds  are  used  in  India  to  stiffen  musP 
Plantago  lanceoUUn,  P.  Coronopu*  and  P.  major 
eaten  as  greens.  The  seeds  of  several  species  are 
for  feeding  birds.  P. 


turage. 
The  I 


arc 
sold 

is  used  "for  early  pas- 


iie  family  is  not  cultivated  in  N.  America,  except 
possibly  for  bird-seed,  pasturage,  or  pond-border 
planting. 

Order  52.  Rchiales 

209.  Rubiace*  (from  the  genus  Rubia, 
red,  from  the  color  of  the  roots  of  some  spec! 
der  Family.  Fig.  55.  Trees,  shrubs  or  herbs:  leaves 
opposite  or  whorled,  simple,  usually  entire:  flowers  bi- 
sexual, rarely  unisexual,  regular,  rarely  slightly  irregular; 
calyx  2-6-cleft,  or  0;  corolla  gamopetalous,  4-»5-iobed, 
mostly  valvate; stamens 4-0, epipetalous;  ovary  inferior, 
1  to  many-,  commonly  2-,  celled;  ovules  l'to  many 
in  each  cell;  style  1;  stigma  1,  capitate  or  several- 
branched  :  fruit  a  capsule,  berry,  or  drupe. 

Rubiacea>  is  a  family  of  343  genera  and  about  4,500 
species,  mainly  tropical;  about  34  species  reach  the 
northeastern  1'nitcd  States.  The  family  is  closely 
related  to  the  Caprifoliacese,  but  usually  has  stipules  or 
whorled  leaves;  it  is  also  relal<-d  to  the  Cornacea', 
Valerianeea1,  Composita1,  and  the  like. 

A  number  of  tropical  Rubiaceie  are  myrmecophilous, 
i.  e.,  provide  a  dwelling-place  for  protective  ants.  The 
whorled  leaves  of  some  species  have  probably  been 
developed  from  stipuli*. 

This  is  an  import  ;u  il  economic  family.  Coflea 
arabicn  (Abyssinia  coffee)  is  generally  cultivated  in  the 
tropics  and  used  elsewhere  as  a  beverage.  Cinchona 
Letigeriana  and  C.  succiruhra  of  the  Andes  furnish 
quinine.  Uragoga  (Caplialix)  I prrnennnha  of  Brazil  is 
tlie  rtource of  the  emetic  ipecac.  Cephalanthus  of  North 
America,  and  several  species  of  Galium  have  been 
used  in  medicine.  Rubia  lincloria  (Mediterranean) 
furnishes  the  red  dve,  madder.  Roots  of  AsjK-rula  and 
some  species  of  Galium  yield  red  dyes.  Morinda 
eUrifolia  (tropics)  yields  a  vellow  dye,  morindin. 
Ourouparia  Gamhir  (Malay)  yields  the  dye  known  as 
eatecu,  gambir,  or  terra  japonica.  The  foliage  of 
Asperula  odorata  has  the  fragrance  of  sweet  grass,  and 
is  used  for  a  similar  puqxjsc,  and  for  flavoring  wines. 
Galium  triflorum  has  a  similar  odor.  Galium  verum,  the 
yellow  bedstraw  (Europe)  contains  a  milk -curdling 
ferment,  hence  the  name,  "galium;"  also  formerly  given 
to  women  to  increase  lactation.  Berries  of  Mitchella 
contain  a  saponin-like  substance.  The  fruits  of  Van- 
gueria  edulix  and  several  other  species  of  Rubiacea?  are 
edible.  The  wood  of  manv  species  is  valuable. 

Forty  to  50  genera  and  a  great  many  species  are  in 
cultivation  in  N.  America,  mostly  in  the  greenhouse  and 
in  tropical  horticulture.  Among  these  are  Indian  Mul- 
berry (Morinda);  Cape  Jasmine  (Gardenia);  Bluets 
(Houstonia);  Manettia  Vine  (Manettia);  Madder 
(Rubia);  Buttonbush  (Cephalanthus,  hardy);  Bedstraw 
or  Cleavers  (Galium):  Coffee  (Coffea);  Cinchona  (Cin- 
chona); and  Partridge  Berry  (Mitchella). 

210.  Caprifoliaceae  ifrom  the  old  Rcnus  Caprifolium, 
meaning  a  goat-leaf,  possibly  in  reference  to  the  climb- 
ing habit).  Honeysuckle  Family.  Fig.  55.  Shrubs, 
very  rarely  herbs:  leaves  opposite,  simple  or  pinnate: 
flowers  bisexual,  regular  or  irregular;  calvx  4-5-toothed, 
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or^S-fid^rorollagMnopetaloufi,  4-5-lobed.mbular  or 

lobes  and  alternate  with  them,  epipetalous;  ovary  in- 
ferior, 1-5-cellcd;  each  cell  1  to  many-ovuled;  style  1 
or  obsolete;  stigmas  1-5:  fruit  a  berry  or  capsule. 

The  11  genera  and  about  350  species  are  distributed 
principally  in  the  north  temperate  rone.  The  tropiral 
species  are  mostly  confined  to  the  mountains.  A  few 
species  of  Sambucus  and  Viburnum  occur  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  family  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
Kubiacea:  but  the  leaves  are  exstipulate;  also  to  the 
Cornaceas  and  Valerianaeea;.  Some  fossil  species  have 
been  found. 

Many  species  of  Honeysuckle  exhale  a  sweet  odor 
after  sunset.  The  berries  of  Lonictra  Caprifolium  are 
said  to  be  diuretic;  those  of  L.  Xylosteum  are  laxative. 
The  berries  of  the  European  elder  (Sambucus  nigra). 
and  of  the  American  elder  (S.  cunattensu)  are  cooked 
and  eaten  and  arc  also  made  into  wine.  The  dried  flowers 
of  elder  were  formerly  used  in  cases  of  fever.  The  roots 
of  the  North  American  Triosteum  verfoliatum  furnish  a 
kind  of  ipecac.  Other  species  are  locally  used  in  medi- 
cine. Many  are  ornamental. 

Eight  or  10  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  N.  America: 
Viburnum  (Sheepberry,  Hobble-bush.  Wayfaring  Tree, 
Arrowwood,  High  Cranberry,  Snowball  bush);  Sam- 
bucus (Elder);  Triosteum  (Fevcrwort,  Horse  Gentian. 
Wild  Ipecac);  Symphoricarpos  (Snowberry,  Coral 
Berry);  Abolia;  Dicrvilla  (Weigela,  Bush  Honeysuckle); 
Linnaea  (Twin-flower);  Ixinicera  (Bush  and  Climbing 
Honeysuckles,  Woodbine,  Trumpet  Honeysuckle). 

211.  Valerianaceee  (from  the  genus  Valeriana,  a  word 
of  uncertain  origin).  Valerian  Family.  Eig.  55.  An- 
nual or  perennial  herbs,  often  strongly  scented:  leaves 
basal  and  cauline,  the  latter  opposite,  simple  or  pinnate: 
flowers  bisexual  or  unisexual,  regular  or  irregular, 
epigynous;  calyx  of  1-3  minute,  but  often  accrescent, 
sepals;  corolla  5-,  rarely  3-4-,  lobed,  gamopctalous, 
often  produced  into  a  spur  at  the  base;  lobes  imbricated; 
stamens  1-4,  rarely  5,  epipetalous,  exserted;  ovary 
inferior,  3-celled,  only  1  cell  maturing;  seed  1;  style  1; 
stigmas  3:  fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  1 -seeded. 

Eight  genera  and  about  280  species  are  known,  mostly 
in  the  north  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World,  especi- 
ally in  the  region  just  norih  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  South  America,  where  the  genus  Valeriana  is  mostly 
distributed.  The  family  is  related  to  the  Dipsacacca* 
and  the  Caprifoliacea?,  and  more  remotely  to  the  Com- 
posita;.  The  epigynous,  gamopctalous  flower,  separate 
stamens,  3  carpels  and  1-seoded  fruit  are  distinctive. 

Valeriana  officinalis  is  a  powerful  nerve  sedative 
with  a  peculiar  odor.  Many  other  Valerianacea*  are 
used  as  local  remedies  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
foliage  of  various  species  of  Valerianella  (lamb's 
lettuce,  corn  salad)  is  eaten  as  a  salad,  less  commonly 
as  a  pot-herb. 

In  this  country  few  genera  arc  in  cultivation:  Patrinia 
as  a  pot-herb;  Cent  rant  hua  (Red  Valerian,  Jupiter's 
Beard)  and  Valeriana  (Valerian)  as  ornamental  plants; 
and  Valerianella  (Corn  Salad,  Fctticus)  for  food. 

212.  Dipsacaceae  (from  the  genus  Dipsacus,  derived 
from  the  Greek  to  thirst,  in  allusion  to  the  water-holding 
leaf-bases).  Teasel  Family.  Fig.  56.  Annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs:  leaves  opposite,  rarely  whorled:  flowers 

.  small,  bisexual,  mostly  irregular,  epigynous,  in  dense 
involucrate  heads;  each  flower  also  surrounded  by  a 
cup-shaped,  more  or  less  scarious,  involucre,  which  is  a 
metamorphosed  bracteole;  calyx  of  setaceous  segments 
or  crown-like,  or  plumose,  or  various;  corolla  4-5-lobed, 
gamopctalous,  usually  irregular;  lobes  imbricated; 
stamens  4,  rarely  2-3,  mostlv  epipetalous;  ovarv 
inferior,  1-celled,  1-ovuled;  style  1;  stigmas  2:  fruit  an 
achene. 

The  family  has  10  genera  and  about  150  species,  all 
natives  of  warm-temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
and  mostly  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region.  The 
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family  is  plated  to  the  Va|erianacca>,  and  more  dis- 

2  carpels,  involucrate  heads  and  involucrate  flowers  are 
distinctive. 

Dipsacus  and  Scabiosa  have  been  used  in  medicine. 
The  spiny  hooked  bracts  of  Dipsacus  feroz  (fuller's 
teasel  of  southwestern  Asia)  have  been  used  to  full 
cloth,  whence  the  common  name;  and  the  plant  was 
once  cultivated  extensively  for  this  purpose.  The 
connate  leaf-bases  of  Dipsacus  sylmslris  hold  several 
ounces  of  rain-water  unt  il  evaporated.  This  contrivance 


56.  DrmACACEJt:  1.  Dipwrus,  a.  flower;  6,  fruiting  bead.  2. 
Seabioe*,  fruil.  CucvMrr.-.cuc:  3.  Cuturbita.  a.  truth-  flower: 
b.  female  flower:  e.  croaMCction  fruit.  Campakvlace*;  4.  Cam- 
panula, flower.  5.  Lobelia,  o.  Bower;  6,  floral  diagram. 


may  be  of  benefit  in  preventing  the  ascent  of  harmful 

insects. 

Four  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  North  America: 
Cephalaria,  Morina,  and  Scabiosa  as  ornamental  plants; 
Dipsacus  ferox  (D.  JuUonum),  locally  cultivated  in 
New  York  state  for  fulling  cloth. 

Order  53.  Campanulales 

213.  Cucurbitaceas  (from  the  genus  Cucurbila,  the 
classical  name  for  the  gourd).  Goitrd  Family.  Fig. 
56.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  climbing,  usually  with 
branched  tendrils:  leaves  alternate,  more  or  less 
rounded;  veins  palmate:  flowers  usually  unisexual, 
perigynous,  regular;  stamens  5,  rarely  separate,  usually 
connate  in  2  pairs  and  1  free  stamen  (thus  appar- 
ently, stamens  3),  or  monadelphous,  inserted  at  the 
summit  of  the  ovary;  anthers  2-celled,  the  cells  often 
queerly  curved  and  contorted;  carpels  usually  3, 
rarely  more  or  fewer;  ovary  inferior,  mostly  3-celled. 
many-ovuled :  fruit  a  dry  berry  with  thick  rind  and 
spongy  center  (Pepo),  or  juicy  with  hard  rind,  very 
exceptionally  dehiscent. 

There  are  87  genera  and  about  650  species,  widely 
distributed  over  the  earth  but  most  abundant  in  the 
tropics;  they  are  wanting  in  the  cold  regions.  Several 
are  wild  in"  the  eastern  Cnited  States.  The  family  is 
related  to  the  Campanulacea?,  possibly  also  to  the  Passi- 
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Horace*.  The  tendrils  are  usually  borne  singly  at  the 
nodes  and  arc  thought  to  be  modified  axillary  branches. 
The  fruits  are  exceedingly  diverse  and  odd.  Some  are 
the  largest  fruits  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  others  are 
very  tiny.  The  gourds  are  very  diverse  in  shape  and 
color,— club-shaped,  globular,  or  flattened  from  above, 
or  curiously  curved. 

The  family  is  of  considerable  economic  importance. 
The  fruits  of  many  are  edible;  e.  g.,  Cucurbita  I'epo 
(pumpkin,  summer  crookneck  squash),  C.  maxima 
(squash),  C.  mozchata  (winter  crookneck  squash), 
Cucumi*  Mrlo  (muskmclon  and  other  melons)  C. 
satim  (cucumber),  Citrutlu*  eulgarU  (watermelon). 
The  gourds  are  cultivated  as  curiosities  and  for  the 
fruit  to  be  used  as  household  utensils, e.g., bottle-gourds 
and  calabash  (Lagenaria).  The  leaves,  stems,  or  roots 
of  very  many  species  contain  bitter,  subresinous  sub- 
stances which  render  them  drastic  purgatives.  The 
roots  of  Bryonia  alba  (bryony)  of  Europe  are  highly 
purgative.  The  fruits  of  colocinth  (Citrullmi  Colo- 
cynthis)  of  the  orient  and  North  Africa  furnish  a  purga- 
tive known  to  the  ancients.  The  fruit  of  Luffa  of  India 
and  Arabia  is  purgative  when  ripe  but  edible  when 
green.  The  outer  portion  of  the  fruit  of  Luffa  is  very 
fibrous  and  reticulated,  and,  when  cleaned,  serves  as  a 
sponge  or  dish-cloth  in  the  Antilles  (luffa-aponge  or 
Egyptian  bath-sponge).  The  small  gourd  of  Betiin- 
cata  hispida  (wax  gourd  or  Chinese  watermelon)  of 
tropical  Asia  is  considered  an  emblem  of  fertility  in 
India  and  is  presented  to  newly  married  couples.  Acan- 
thosicyos  of  the  South  African  desert  is  remarkably 
erect  and  spiny,  but  the  small  fruit  is  considered  a 
delicacy.  Elaterium  is  a  drug  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  Ecballium  Elaterium. 

The  most  remarkable  fruit  is  the  squirting  cucumber 
{Ecballium  Elaterium)  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  prickly  fruit,  about  2  inches  long,  become*  very 
turgid  and  finally  explodea  with  a  considerable  report. 
The  basal  end  is  blown  out  like  a  cork  from  a  bottle, 
and  the  pulpy  interior,  containing  the  seeds,  is  pro- 
jected to  a  considerable  distance. 

Twcntv  to  30  genera  are  in  cultivation  in  N.  America. 
Among  these  are  the  various  melons,  squashes,  gourds, 
and  the  like,  mentioned  aliove;  also  Bryony,  Wax 
Gourd,  Balsam  Pear  or  Balsam  Apple  (Momordica), 
Dish-cloth  Gourd,  Squirting  Cucumber,  Curuba 
(Sicana),  and  Snake  Gourd  (Trichosanthea). 

214.  Campanulaceee  (from  the  genus  Campanula,  a 
diminutive  of  camjxma,  a  little  hell).  Bellflower 
Family.  Fig.  5&  flcrl>s,  shrubs,  or  trees,  mostly  with 
milky  juice:  leaves  usually  alternate,  exstipulatc,  rarelv 
lobed  or  divided:  flowers  bisexual,  rarely  unisexual, 
regular  or  irregular,  often  bilabiate  and  split  down  the 
back,  usually  epigynous;  calyx  of  usually  5,  separate, 
valvate  sepals;  corolla  usually  5-lobed,  gamopetalous, 
very  rarely  polypetalous;  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla,  often  slightly  epipetalous,  separate  or 
united;  ovary  usually  inferior,  2-5-cellcd  or  0-10- 
celled,  rarely  1-celled;  ovules  many;  style  1;  stigmas 
1  to  several:  fruit  a  capsule,  rarely  a  berry. 

Campanulacca!  has  59  genera  and  about  1,500 
species,  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  world  but  mostly  in 
the  temperate  regions.  A  large  part  are  alpine.  Arbo- 
rescent forms  occur  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  family 
is  rather  distantly  related  to  the  CompoKiUc,  Dipsaca- 
cea*,  Caprifoliacea\  Formerly  the  Lobeliacea;  were  sepa- 
rated as  a  distinct  family,  but  the  only  differences 
are  in  the  irregular  flowers  and  syngenesious  or  mona- 
delphous  stamens,  both  of  which  show  abundant  tran- 
sitions. When  united,  the  family  constitutes  a  very- 
distinct  group.  The  gamopetalous  epigynous  flower, 
the  many  ovules  and  the  frequently  united  stamens 
are  distinctive.  The  stamens  are  sometimes  united  by 
their  filaments  with  the  anthers  free  (monadelphous),  or 
by  the  anthers  with  the  filaments  free  (syngenesious), 
or  by  both  filaments  and  anthers. 
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Lobelia  inflata  (lobelia,  Indian  tobacco)  of  North 
America  is  poisonous.  The  foliage  furnishes  the 
medicinal  lobelia.  L.  syphilitica  was  used  for  syphilis 
by  the  Indians,  but  is  of  no  value.  The  roots  of  this 
latter  plant  and  of  the  cardinal  flower  (L.  cardinalis) 
are  more  or  less  poisonous.  The  berries  and  fleshy 
roots  of  some  Campanulaeese  have  Ix-cn  used  as  food. 

In  cultivation  in  N.  America  are  some  20  genera. 
Among  these  are:  Shepherd's  Scabious,  or  Sheep's-bit 
(Jasione);  Chinese  or  Japanese  Bellflower  or  Balloon 
Flower  (I'latycodon);  Venus's  Ixxtking-glaas  (Specu- 
laria);  Horned  Itampion  (I'hyteuma) ;  Giant  Bellflower 
(Ostrowskia);  Lobelia  and  the  Cardinal  Mower  (Lo- 
belia); and  the  Bellflowers  or  Bluebells  (Campanula). 


57.  C'ompomtjb:  1.  Vcrnonia,  fruit.  2.  F.ujialorium,  head.  3. 
Engvroo,  disk  flower.  4.  Airjbronia,  fruiting  involucre.  />.  Xan- 
thoma, fruiting  involucre.  6.  Coroorwin,  head.  7.  Dahlia,  ray 
flower.  8.  Bidenx,  fruit.  0.  Cosmos,  dink  flower,  corolla  removed. 
10.  Helenium,  dixit  flower,  vertical  M'ction.  11.  Mutisia,  head.  12. 
,S«,i»erio,  floral  diuararo.  1:5.  CVhorium,  <•■  head;  b,  fruit.  14. 
I-actuca,  fruit.   l.r>.  Hieraciurn,  ray  flower. 

215.  Composite  (name  having  reference  to  the 
aggregat  ion  of  t  he  flowers  int  o  heads  or  false  flowers,  i.  e., 
composite  flowers).  Composite  Family.  F:g.57.  Herbs, 
shrubs,  or  rarely  trees,  sometimes  twining,  often  with 
milky  juice:  leaves  alternate,  opposite  or  whorled. 
very  diverse  in  shape,  size  ami  texture:  flowers  bisexual 
or  unisexual,  regular  or  irregular,  epigynous;  subtended 
by  a  bract  called  chaff;  aggregated  into  I-  to  many- 
flowered  involucratc  heads;  calyx  (pappus)  reduced  to 
hairs,  scales,  awns,  or  a  border,  or  wanting;  corolla 
gamopetalous,  normally  regular,  4-5-lobed ;  the  lobes 
valvate;  in  one  tribe  bilabiate;  often  enlarged  and 
split  down  one  side,  and  flattened  out  (ligulate  or  ray 
flowers);  stamens  usually  4-5,  epipetalous,  synge- 
nesious, alternating  with  "the  corolla  lobes;  carpels  2; 
ovary  I -celled,  1-ovuled,  inferior;  style  1;  stigmas  2, 
rarely  1 :  fruit  an  achene,  often  crowned  by  the  persistent 
pappus;  seed  cxalbuminous. 
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This  is  the  largest  family  of  flowering  plants,  consist  - 
inK  of  more  than  NO©  genera  and  10,000  to  12,000  species, 
«lu*tnbuted  over  :UI  part*  of  the  earth,  each  tribe  usually 
having  a  definite  renter  of  distribution.   The  largest 
;:  Senecio,  1,200  species;  Ccntaurea,  470; 
450;   Hicrucium,  400;   Hclichrysuin,  300; 
275;  Cousinia,  210;  Artemisia,  200;  Cre- 
170;  Krigeron,  150;  Chrysanthemum.  140;  Saus- 
a,  125;  Gnnphalium.  120;  Circium,  120;  Scorzon- 
100;  Anthemis,  100.     The  Composita",  taken  in 
th.-  broad  sense,  is  a  well-defined  family  not  closely 
rehued  to  any  other  large  families.   Its  affinities  are 
with   the  Campanulacca",   Dipsacacea*,   and  Valeri- 
aii»«"«r.     In  general,  the  involucrate  heads,  cpigy- 
nous   gamopetalous   flowers,   syngencsious  stamens, 
l-*x^<ded  dry  fruits  and  cxalbiuninous  weds  are  dis- 
tinctive.    In  some  genera  the  heads  have  no  ray 
flowers  (discoid),  in  others  they  have   a  marginal 
row,  and  in  still  others  all  the  flowers  are  ligulate. 
Except  in  the  last  case,  the  ray  flowers  are  without 
st aniens,  and  frequently  without  a  pistil  (neutral). 
The  style-branches  are  very  diverse,  and  are  im- 
portant in  the  characterization  of  tribes.    They  are 
often  provided  with  sweeping  hairs  which  push  the 
pollen    from    the   introrsc  anthers  up  out  of  the 
anther  tube  as  the  style  elongates.  The  anthers  are 
caudate  in  two  tribes,  and  in  some  genera  the  fila- 
ments contract  abruptly  when  stimulated  by  touch. 
In  Ambrosia  and  Xanthium,  the  anthers  are  sepa- 
rate, and  the  bracts  of  the  1-2-flowered  pistillate 
involucre  are  fused,  woody,  indehisoant,  and  covered 
with  spines  or  hooks. 

The  family  is  divided  by  Hoffman  into  13  tribes, 
several  of  which  are  by  some  authors  considered  sepa- 
rate families. 

Sub-family  I.  Disk  flowers  not  ligulate;  no  milky 
sap.  Consists  of  twelve  tribes,  separated  on  a  basis  of 
style-branches,  anther-tails,  chaff  on  the  receptacle, 
and  so  on,  as  follows:  Iron  weed  Tribe,  Boneset  T.. 
Ai»ter  T.,  Elecampane  T.,  Sunflower  T.,  Sneczeweed 
T  ,  Chamomile  T.,  Senecio  T.,  Pot  Marigold  T., 
Aretotis  T.,  Thistle  T.,  Mutisia  T. 

Sub-family  II.  AU  flowers  ligulate:  juice  milky. 
One  tribe— the  Dandelion  or  Lettuce  Tribe. 

Medicinal  Plants:  The  Compositar  are  rich  in  ethereal 
oils,  fatty  oils,  resins  and  bitter  principles,  and  therefore 
many  species  are  used  in  medicine.  Among  others  of 
less  Importance,  the  following  may  be  noted:  Artemisia 
Absinthium  (wormwood),  tonic,  febrifuge,  anthelmintic; 
A .  Cina  which  furnishes  santonica  from  which  santonin 
is  extracted,  anthelmintic,  stimulant;  A.  vulgaris  (mug- 
wort  )  has  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue  and  for  epi- 
lepsy; Anthemis  nobilis  (Roman  chamomile),  tonic,  ner- 
vine, emmenagogue;  Matricaria  Chamomilla  (German 
chamomile),  with  similar  properties;  Tanncetum  vulgare 
(tansy),  tonic,  anthelmintic,  emmenagogue,  diuretic; 
Arnica  morUana  (arnica,  leopard's  bane),  skin  stimu- 
lant,  diuretic;   Inula    Helrnium  (elecampane),  skin 
stimulant;  Eupatorium  perfolialum  (boneset,  thorough- 
wort),  tonic,  diaphoretic,  laxative;  many  Rupatoriums 
of  the  tropics,  famed  remedies  for  snake-bites;  Tu&tri- 
lago  Farfara  (coltsfoot),  sedative;  Arctium  Lappa  and 
A.  minus  (burdock),  diaphoretic,  alterative,  used  for 
rheumatism;  Calendula  officinalis  (marigold),  diapho- 
retic, alterative;  Lactuca  saliva  (lettuce),  the  thickened 
juice  a  narcotic,  a  substitute  for  opium;  L.  virosa  (wild 
lettuce),  furnishing  lactucarium  or  lettuce  opium,  a 
poisonou*  anodyne,  hypnotic,  ami  sedative;  Taraxacum 
officinale  (dandelion),  tonic,  but  injurious  to  digestion; 
special  of  Grindelia,  tonic,  sedative,  used  for  asthma 
and  rheumatism:  Erigeron  canailense  (fleabane),  used 
for  diarrhea  and  uterine  hemorrhage:  Anacyclus  Py~ 
rrtkrum  (peUitory),  skin  irritant;  Achillea  Millefolium 
fvarrow),  an   old   remedy,  styptic,  tonic,  sudorific, 
Brauneria  (Echinacea),  Prenanthes, 
Spilanthes,    Baccharis,  and 


Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  have  been  used  locally 
to  some  extent.  The  |M)llcn  of  ragweed  (Ambrosia 
urtemisifolia),  less  commonly  of  species  of  Solidago  and 
other  Composita?,  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  autumnal 
hay-fever. 

The  following  are  used  for  food,  as  salads  or  cooked 
in  various  ways:  Young  foliage  of  Circium  (thistles), 
Cynara  Cardunculus  (cardoon),  Taraxacum  officinale 
(dandelion),  Cichorium  Inlybus  (chicory),  Lactuca  saliva 
(lettuce),  Cichorium  Endiria  (endive,  succory),  Pacou- 
rina  cdulis,  and  Scolymu*  his/Mitiicus,  (Spanish  oyster 
plant);  young  flower  heads  of  Cynara  Scolymus  (globe 
artichoke);  roots  of  Tragopogon  porrijolius  (vegetable 
oyster,  salsify),  Scorzonera  hispanica  (Scorzonera,  black 
salsify),  llelianthus  tubtrosux  (Jerusalem  artichoke). 
Hoots  of  chicory,  roasted,  are  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

The  following  vield  dyes:  Carthamus  tinctorius, 
(safllower)  yields  the  red  dye,  carthamine;  Scrratula 
tincioria  (dyer's  savor}')  yields  a  yellow  dye. 

The  powdered  heads  of  species  of  Chrysanthemum 
furnish  insect  powder.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Guizotia  abyssiniea  (niger  seeds)  of  India  and 
Abyssinia,  used  for  food,  painting,  and  burning.  Seeds 
of  Madia  saliva  furnish  an  oil  similar  to  olive  oil, 
edible,  illuminating,  and  lubricating.  The  seeds  of 
Hclianthtis  annuus  also  furnish  a  commercial  oil. 

Many  Composita*  are  ornamental.  The  species  of 
Helichrysum,  Anaphalis,  and  related  genera,  have 
pam'ry  involucres,  anil  furnish  well-known  everlastings. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  genera  are  in  culti- 
vation in  N.  America,  or  are  important  weeds.  Many  of 
our  most  important  and  most  showy  ornamental  plants 
belong  to  the  Composita\  Among  these  genera  are: 
Achillea  (Milfoil,  Yarrow,  Sneezewort);  Agcratum;  Ana- 
phalis (Everlasting,  Moonshine):  Antcnnaria  (Everlast- 
ing, Cat's-ear,  Pussy's  Toes,  Ladies'  Tobacco);  An- 
themis (Chamomile,  Mayweed,  Golden  Marguerite); 
Arctium  (Burdock);  Arnica  (Mountain  Tobacco, 
Mountain  Snuff);  Artemisia  (Wormwood,  Tarragon, 
Estragon.  Southernwood,  Roman  Wormwood,  Old  Man 
and  Old  Woman,  Sage  Brush);  Aster  (Aster.  Starwort, 
Michaelmas  Daisv);  Bidens  (Bur  Marigold,  Beggar's 
Ticks,  Pitchfork  Bur);  Boltonia  (False  Chamomile); 
Brachycome  (Swan  River  Daisv);  Brickellia  (Tassel 
Flower) :  Buphthalmum;  Calendula  (Marigold)  ;CaUiste- 
phus  (China  Aster);  Cnicus  or  Carbenia  (Blessed 
Thistle);  Carthamus  (SafBower,  False  Saffron);  Cen- 
taurca (Centaury,  Dusty  Miller,  Bachelor's  Button, 
Cornflower,  Knapweed,  Bluebottle,  Bluet,  Ragged 
Sailor,  Sweet  Sultan,  Basket  Flower,  Hardheads); 
Cluenact is;  Chrysanthemum  (Feverfew,  Golden  Feather, 
Turfing  Daisy,  Marguerite,  Paris  Daisy,  Costmary, 
Mint  Geranium,  Giant  Daisy,  Ox-eye  Daisy,  White- 
weed);  Cichorium  (Chicory,  Succory);  Cineraria;  Cir- 
cium or  Cnicus  (Common  Thistles);  Coreopsis  (Tick- 
seed,  Golden  Wave);  Cosmos;  Cynara  (Artichoke,  Car- 
doon); Dahlia;  Doronicum  (Leopard's- Bane);  Echinacea 
or  Brauneria  (Purple  Coneflower);  Echinops  (Globe 
Thistle);  Emilia  (Tassel  Flower);  Erigeron  (Flea- 
bane,  Poor  Robin's  Plantain);  Eupatorium  (Boneset. 
Joe-Pye  Weed,  Thoroughwort,  White  Snakeroot); 
Felicia  (Blue  Daisv,  Blue  Marguerite);  Gaillardia: 
Gazania  (Peacock  Gazania);  Grindelia  (Gum  Plant); 
Gynura  (Velvet  Plant);  Helenium  (Sneezeweed) ;  He- 
lianthus  (Sunflower,  Indian  Potato,  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke); Helichrysum;  Hcliopsis;  Helipterum;  Hidalgos 
(Treasure  Vine);  Hieraeium  (Hawkwced,  Rattlesnake 
Weed,  Devil's  Paint-brush);  Inula  (Elecampane) ;  Krigia 
(Dwarf  Dandelion):  Lactuca  (Lettuce);  Lconto|>odium 
(Edelweiss);  Ix-ptosyne;  Liatris  (Blazing  Star,  Button 
Snakeroot);  Lonas  (African  Daisy);  Madia  (Tarweed): 
Matricaria;  Mikania  (Climbing  Hcmpweed,  Climbing 
Boneset);  Onopordon  (Scotch  Thistle);  Parthcnium 
(American  Feverfew,  Prairie  Dock);  Pentacha,ta;  Peta- 
sites  (Winter  Heliotrope,  Sweet  Coltsfoot);  Pinueria; 
Podolepis;  Polymnia  (Lcaf-eup);  Prenanthes  (Rattle 
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snake  Root):  Rudbeckia  (Black-eyed  Susan,  Yellow 
Daisy,  Conenower,  Golden  Glow) ;  Santolina  (Lavender 
Cotton):  Scolymus  (Golden  Thistle,  Spanish  Oyster 
Plant);  Scorsonera  (Black  Salsify);  Senecio  (Groundsel, 
Canada  Plant,  Ragwort,  German  Ivy,  Leopard  Plant, 
Dusty  Miller);  Silphium  (Rosin- Weed,  Compass  Plant, 
Prairie  Dock,  Cup  Plant);  Solidago  (Goldenrod);  SpU- 
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anthes  (Para  Cress);  Stokesia  (Stoke's  Aster);  Taget'S 
(French  Marigold,  African  Marigold);  Tanacetum 
(Tansy) ;  Taraxacum  (Dandelion) ;  Tnelysperma;  Town- 
send  ia;  Tragopogon  (Salsify,  Goat's  Beard,  Vegetable 
Oyster,  Oyster  Plant);  Trilisa  (Vanilla  Plant):  Tuasi- 
lago  (Coltsfoot);  Verbesina  (Crownbeard) ;  Vemonia 
( Iron  weed ) ;  Zinnia  (Zinnia,  Youth-and-Old- Age) . 
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In  one  of  the  editions  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,  a  key  to  the  families  and  genera 
contained  therein  was  placed  in  the  introductory  part  to  Vol.  I.  This  key  is  now  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
present  work.  The  original  key  was  prepared  by  Wilhelm  Miller,  Associate  Editor  of  that  Cyclopedia.  The 
main  part  of  Dr.  Millers  introduction  to  that  key  is  here  reprinted,  with  adaptations,  as  explaining  the  purpose 
of  a  key  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  constituted. 

The  key  has  now  been  extensively  revised,  but  the  original  form  and  method  axe  still  retained. 

The  purposes  of  the  key. 

The  following  key  attempts  to  supply  what  is  proba- 
bly the  greatest  deficiency  in  cyclopedic  works  on 
horticulture: 

(1)  It  helps  the  gardener  to  determine  the  name  of 
any  plant  cultivated  in  America,  including  the  wild 
flowers  and  other  plants  native  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  are  commonly  or  even  frequently 
offered  for  sale. 

(2)  It  helps  the  student  towards  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  plant  world,  since  it  gives  a  condensed 
and  orderly  catalogue  of  that  part  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  which  is  of  interest  to  gardeners,  farmers 
and  foresters. 

No  merely  alphabetical  work  can  accomplish  either 
of  these  results.  For  example,  suppose  the  person  has 
a  flower  that  is  known  to  be  an  Iris,  but  of  what  species 
of  Iris  is  not  clear  to  him;  and  that  he  wishes  to  find 
the  name.  If  he  were  to  consult  the  best  works  in  which 
the  species  of  Iris  are  arranged  alphabetically,  it  might 
require  hours  to  read  the  pages  of  description,  com- 
paring the  items  with  the  specimen,  and  the  chances 
are  that  in  the  end  he  would,  not  be  sure  of  a  determi- 
nation, since  related  species  are  not  compared  and 
contrasted. 

It  was  to  provide  a  short-cut  to  such  information 
that  every  large  genus  or  group  of  plants  described 
in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture  was 
classified  according  to  shape,  color,  size,  season, 
height  or  other  characters  of  interest  to  the  gardener. 
These  short-cuts,  or  ''keys,"  have  long  been  in  common 
use  with  students  of  botany,  and  arc  a  feature  of  all 
floras,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  employed  in 
writings  on  horticultural  subjects. 

No  valid  objection  can  be  made  to  keys,  synopses 
or  other  classified  arrangements,  since  they  do  three 
things  more  clearly  and  briefly  than  any  other  device: 
(1)  They  help  one  to  find  out  the  name  of  a  plant.  (2) 
They  show  the  difference  between  the  given  species 
and  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  (3)  They  show 
the  relation  of  each  species  to  every  other,  i.  e.,  some 
of  the  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness. 

But  classified  schemes  alone  have  one  serious  limi- 
tation :  They  arc  not  so  convenient  for  ready  reference 
if  one  knows  one's  plant  and  merely  wishes  to  find  out 
the  native  country  or  how  to  spell  the  name.  The 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture  met  this  need  by 
numbering  the  species  and  prov " 
list  or  index  in  each  large  genus, 
the  needs  by  presenting  both  syst< 
and  the  alphabetical — one  for  taxonomic  study,  the 
other  for  convenience. 

All  this  supposes  that  one  knowB  the  genus  to  which 
the  plant  belongs, — whether  it  is  an  Iris,  Pawiia  or 
Rhododendron.  But  he  may  not  know  the  genus:  the 
key  will  aid  him  to  determine  it.  The  key  leads  to  the 
family  and  the  genus;  having  the  genus,  he  can  run 
down  the  species  in  the  Cyclopedia  itself,  for  the 
genera  are  to  be  found  in  alphabetical  order.  This 
key,  therefore,  deals  only  with  families  and  genera, 


the  species  are  described  and  distinguished  else- 
where. It  ties  the  whole  work  together  and  makes  it 
an  organism,  instead  of  a  series  of  detached  articles 
on  Ins,  Rosa,  Solan um,  and  other  genera.  In  other 
words,  the  key  is  not  merely  supplementary:  it  is 
structural  and  even  fundamental. 

The  preparation  of  the  key. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  preparation 
of  the  key  was  undertaken  with  serious  misgivings. 
During  the  preparation  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture,  the  Editor  was  often  importuned  for 
something  of  the  kind,  by  students,  botanists,  and 
others  who  made  increasing  use  of  the  volumes  as 
issued.  In  response  to  these  urgent  appeals,  it  was 
necessary  to  point  out  three  ob lections:  (1)  Such  a 
key  would  necessarily  be  highly  technical.  (2)  It 
would  have  to  use  a  scheme  of  arrangement  that  may 
pass  with  another  generation.  (3)  The  labor  and  ex- 
pense would  be  great. 

In  response  to  this  demand  the  following  key  has 
been  prepared.  It  is  based  on  the  system  of  Bentham 
and  Hooker  as  set  forth  in  their  "Genera  Plant  arum," 
a  work  published  in  parts  from  1862  to  1883.  The 
system  of  Bentham  and  Hooker  is  not  now  the  lat- 
est, but  it  is  the  only  one  that  was  in  general  use 
at  the  time  the  first  Cyclopedia  was  begun.  The 
system  of  Engler  and  Prantl  in  "Die  Naturlichen 
Pflanxenfamihcn"  is  now  well  known;  this  no  doubt 
presents  the  best  system  for  the  present  generation, 
but  in  its  turn  it  is  likely  to  be  superseded.  In  Engler 
and  Prantl 's  system  the  plants  are  arranged,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  the  various  fam- 
ilies probably  have  made  their  appearance  on  the 
earths  surface,  or  at  all  events  in  accordance  with 
the  evolution  from  simple  to  complex.  Perhaps  the 
new  system  is  better  adapted  for  showing  relation- 
ship or  likeness,  while  the  old  system  is  well  adapted 
for  bringing  out  differences.  This  furnishes  an 
additional  reason  for  the  use  of  the  older  system  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  most  of  those  who  use  this 
part  of  the  Cyclopedia  will  probably  be  in  search  of 
differences. 

In  the  present  revision,  the  Bentham  and  Hooker 
key-plan  has  been  retained.   The  authors  of  the 


sviding  an  alphabetical 
mus.  It  therefore  met 


main  groups  in  the  new  Cyclopedia  have  made 
revisions  and  adaptations  to  meet  the  changes  and 
requirements  of  their  own  work.  New  conceptions 
of  the  limitations  of  families  and  genera  have  naturally 
found  expression  in  the  revision.  It  is  not  designed  to 
insert  in  the  key  all  the  genera  that  arc  mentioned 
in  a  minor  or  incidental  way,  for  to  include  them  all 
would  unnecessarily  encumber  and  complicate  the 
lists  and  tend  to  make  them  unworkable;  but  it  is 
intended  to  include  all  the  genera  that  afford  species 
prominently  in  the  trade  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  When  it  has  seemed  to  be  desirable  to  omit 
genera  from  the  key,  the  relatively  unimportant 
native  groups  have  often  been  left  out,  for  they  may 
be  readily  traced  in  the  current  botanies. 
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The  way  to  use  a  key  is  explained  in  the  prefatory 
part  to  this  volume  (page  xii). 

The  general  plan. 

The  key  is  divided  into  two  main  parts:  a  key  to  the 
families  i  page  80),  and  a  key  to  the  genera  (page  8<i). 
When  the  student  has  determined  the  family  to  whieh 
the  plant  belongs,  the  further  tracing  of  it  is  to  be  made 
in  the  key  to  the  genera;  when  the  genus  has  been 
found,  he  turns  to  its  alphabetic  place  in  one  of  the 
volumes  and  there  runs  clown  the  plant  to  its  species. 

The  families  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
following  framework  (for  another  and  fuller  outline  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  see  pages  2-4). 

Families 

Division  t.  Flowering  Plants  or  Phanerogams   1  209 

Subdivision  t.  Dicotyledons  or  Exogens   1  181 

Class  1.  Angvxpcrms   1-176 

Subclass  1.  Polypetaln   1-101 

Scries  1.  ThalamiOora   1-39 

Cohort  1.  Ranales   1-  12 

Cohort  2.  Parictalca   13-22 

Cohort  3.  Polygalalea   23-  25 

Cohort  4.  Caryophyllalca   20-  29 

Cohort  5.  Giittifrralea   30-  34 

Cohort  6.  Malvales   35-  39 

Series  2.  Disciflorx*   40-  69 

Cohort  1.  Geraniales   40-  53 

Cohort  2.  Olarales    54-  30 

Cohort  3.  Celastrales   57-  BO 

Cohort  4.  gwjikMn   61-09 

Series  3.  Calvc'rior.   70-101 

Cohort  1.  Resale*    70-  7t 

Cohort  2.  Myrtales   HO-  HJi 

Cohort  3.  Passi  Morales     ,89-93 

Cohort  4    Kiroidales    94-  96 

Cohort  5.  I'mbellales    90  101 

Subclass  2.  Gamopetal*  102-144 

Series  1.  later*   102-107 

Cohort  I,  Rubialos  102-103 

Cohort  2.  Asterales  104-100 

Cohort  3.  Campanales   107 

Series  2.  Heteromenr  108-1 20 

Cohort  1.  Encalc*    108  113 

Cohort  2.  Pnmulale*  114-116 

Cohorts.  Ebcnales  117-120 

Series  3.  BicarpeUata>   121-144 

Cohort  1.  Gentianale*  121  125 

Cohort  2.  Polemoiiialrs  120-131 

Cohort  3.  Personates   132  138 

Cohort  4.  Lamialcs    139-144 

Subclass  3.  Apctaue  or  Monochlamyde*.  .   145-176 

Series  1.  Curvembryoas    .145-149 

Series  2.  Multiovulat*  Terrc-trcs   150-151 

Series  3.  Micrembrye*    152-150 

Series  4.  Daphnes?    157  160 

Series  5.  Achlamydosporec   101  102 

Series  0.  Vnisexuale*  163  174 

Series  7.  Anomalous  Families   175-170 

Claw  2.  Gymmnperrns  177-181 

Subdivision  2.  Monocotyledons  or  Kiidogeii*  182  2U9 

Series  1.  Mirmspernue  182-183 

Series  2.  Epigynw     .  184-193 

Series  3.  Coronarie*   194-190 

Series  4.  Calycina?  197-198 

Series  5.  Nudiflor*   199  203 

Series  0.  Apocarpa-   .  .204-207 

Series  7.  Glumacea-    208  209 

Divisdon2.  Pleridophyta.  210-223 


PART  I.-KEY  TO  THE  FAMILIES 

(S«  poo.  86  fa,  I'art  II.) 

Division  1.  Flowerino  Plants  oh  Piiamerooaiu  or  Sier- 
matopbttsji:  those  producing  real  flowers  and  seeds  (pages  80 

to  86). 

Subdivision  1.  Dicotyledons.  Sta.  formed  of  bark,  wood 
and  pith,  the  wood  forming  a  sone  between  the  other  two,  and 
increasing  when  the  st.  continues  from  year  to  year  by  the  i  -  - 
addition  of  a  new  layer  to  the  outside  next  to  the  bark:  lva  i 
netted- veined :  embryo  with  a  | 
Subdivision  2,  often  3  or  more  i 
in  4's  or  S's  (pages  80-84). 

(lass  1.  ANaiospEUta.   Pistil  consisting  of  a 
which  contains  the  ovules:  cotyledons  2. 

Subclass  1.  Po t.T pet  a ijr.  Calyx  and  corolla  both  present, 
the  latter  of  separate  petals.  (See  exceptions  I  sled  under  Sub- 
class 2,  GamopctaU*.  page  82.) 

Stria  I.  Thai  AMirLoR  c.   Calyx  mostly  inserted  under  the 


utaidc  next  to  the  bark:  lva  usually 

T.  who^LVVaf^Tm^tlv 
in  a  whorl,  parts  ol  tne  n.  miwtly 


OB  or  definite,  inserted  on  the  often  small  or  raised  or 
receptacle,  which  is  not  developed  in 
vrry  generally  free. 

Cohort  I.  Ranales.  Stamens  as,  or  if  definite  then  the  perianth 
in  3-°°  series:  carpels  1  or  more,  usually  dislinrt,  rarely  united. 
(See  exceptions  in  Saxifragacesr,  also  hypogynous  Leguminosc) 

a.  Sepals  5,  or  fewer,  or  0;  petals  in  about 
1  series. 

B.  Seeds  not  arillate:  sepals  deciduous, 

usually  colored:  herfw  or  ahrulM.        1.  Raxuncclace*. 
bb.  Seeds  not  arillate:  calyx  and  corolla 
wanting;  ovary  of  2  carpels  but 

bbb.  Seeds  arillate:  sepals  persistent.  her- 

iMtceous:  ahnibs  or  trees  2. 

AA.  Sepals  or  petals  in  2-»  series,  rarely 

a.  Plants  not  aquatic. 

c.  Perianth   wanting:    stamens  nu- 
merous; Hs.  polygamous,  dioe- 
cious, or  perfect. 
D.  Lva  pinna  tely  veined,  alternate.  5. ' 

Ice*. 

DD.  Lva  palmati-ly  veined,  opposite.  «.  Ctaiinirilll  - 
CC  Perianth  present.  (i_s.ce*. 
d.  Petals  and  stamens  mostly  <*>: 
ovules  l-<">. 
E.  Torus  tubular,  inclosing  car- 
pels: endosperm  0:  lvs.  op- 
posite: shrubs   3.  CAi.TCA.Niu ace*. 

ee.  Torus  short  or  long,  bearing 
carpels  outside:  endosperm 
copious:     lva  alternate: 

5  10:  ovule  solitary:  lv». ' 
posite.    I  See  No.  6f 
ariaces. ) 
odd.  Petals  and  stamens  mostly  i 
tiples  of  3  ur  2. 
E-  Stamens  and  ca.l>els 

numerous:     ovules  !-<»: 
sepals  3:  petals  ti;  lis.  liiaex- 
ual:  shrubs  of  trees ........  8.  , 

EE.  Stamens  usually  0:  ovule 
sohtary:  carpels  ^3;  "psls 

dioecious:  mostly  woody  or 

herbaceous  vines.    9.'. 

exe.  Stamens  4.  0.  or  9;  anthers 
opening  by  2  lids  rarely 
binmoM-:  carpel  1:  ovules 
2-<=:    fls.   bisexual:  hcrls. 

or  shrubs  10.  Bl 

exxk.  Stamens  usually  6;  anthers 
birimose:  cartels  mostly  3: 
o.ules  many:  fls.  unisexual: 

vines  or  erect,  woody  11.  hsw/mn  %.  .  *.. 

bb.  Plants  aquatic  12.  Nymph  Aaie.i 

Cohort  2.^P>«iETALEa.  Stamens  definite  o£  03  :  o vaiy  1-celled, 

a.  Embryo  minute,  near  the  base  of  the 
fleshy  endosperm. 

B.  Pitcher  plants  13.  8aRB-a<  emiaceje. 

BB.  Not  pitcher  plants. 

c.  Petals  all  alike,  or  nearly  so  14.  Papaverace*. 

00,  Petals  in  2  series,  the  inner  unlike 

the  outer  15.  FrMARi  scR*. 

aa.  Embryo  curved ;  endosperm  0. 

B.  Stamens  0.  tetradynamoua,  rarely  4. .10.  Crcciperr. 
bb.  Stamens  <*>,or,  if  few, not  tetradyna- 

mous.  .   17.  ( 

bbb.  Stamens  usually  ^ ,  not  covered  in 
estivation   by  the  small  petals: 

ovary  often  open  above  18.  1 

Embryo   not    curved,    rather  large: 

endosperm  fleshy. 
B.  Radicle  remote  from  hilum:  ovule 

generally  orthotropous. ...   19.  • 

BB.  Radicle  very  near  hilum:  ovule  ana- 
tropous,  or  amphitropoua. 
C  Anthers  dehisce  introrsely:  mostly 

herbs   20.  Vl. 

CC.  Anthers  dehisce  extrorsely  or  at 
apex:  insectivorous  plants  with 
capitate  glandular  tentacles  on 
lva,  (See  No.  70,  Dmscraeea*.) 
coc.  Anthers  dehisce  by  apical  cracks  or 
pores:  woody, 
p.  Shine-cells   present;  receptacle 

not  enlarged   21.  RixjtCEJi. 

DD.  Slime-ceUa    absent;  receptacle 

enlarged  22.  FlacocbtiaC 

Anthers   versatile,   dehiscing  by 
longitudinal    fissures:  woody. 
(See  No.  34,  f 
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Cohort  3.  PoLTOALALES, 
as  can«eU  usually  2:  ovary  v 

2-celWd.  usually  compressed. 

a.  Fls.  regular  or  slightly  oblujue. 

m.  Stamens  5.  a*  many  an  sepals  or 

petals:  woody  23. 

ait.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  sepals  or 
petal*,  which  are  usually  t  or  5, 

rarely  3:  woody  24.  Tremandra. 

aa.  lis.  irregular:  herbaceous  or  woody  25.  PolvoaLacea. 

4.    Cartophtixaiai.    Stamens  definite,   rarely  <*> : 
placenta  central,  rarely 


a.  Sepals  of  same  number  as  petals: 

placenta  1.  central:  herbs  2ft. 

aa-  Sepals  fewer  than  petals:  placenta  1, 

27. 


of  sen*-   number    as  petals: 
placental  several:  mostly  woody, 
a.  Corolla  polypetalous:  stamens  with- 
out scale,  glabrous;  lis-  spies  te  or 

rwcrmose  2 

aa.  Corolla  garoopetalous;  i 
seaJe,  hairy;  fla. 

Cohort  S.  Gt-TTirEKAtxa.  Stamens  usually  00 :  sepals  imbri- 
cated: ovary  septate:  placenta  on  the  inner  ancles  of  the  cells,  i.e.. 
Rule.    (See  also,  as  exceptions  with  disk  absent,  the  I.inncea*. 

vs-,  all  belonging  to  the 
Iso  Nigrlla  of  the  Ranunculacesa. ) 

a_  I. vs.  opposite  or  whorled,  herbaceous: 

tU.  cymose  or  paniclmi,  bisexual  30.  H 

a  a  [.vs.  opposite  or  whorled,  coriaceous: 

a.  Keceptarle  not  enlarged;  fla.  uni- 
sexual  31.  G 

a  a.  Kcoeptaele  enlarged,  barrel-shaped 
between  pistil  and  corolla,  bearing 

the  stamens ;  fls.  tnaexual   32. 

I. vs.  alternate. 


R.  Cells  of  ovary  2-10:  stamei 
aa.  Cells  of  ovary  I :  Ktamens  H . 


33.  rjussTBiruiAfit* 

34.  HtaCHTL'HACE-C 


Cohort  6. 


Maltius.  Stamens  usually  »  or  monwlclphous. 
:  ovary  septate;  placenta!  axile. 


a-  Anthers  1 -celled;  pollen  re  ugh:  herbs 
ijr 
I-  to 


woody  plants  . 
Anthers  2-celle<]:  fls.  with  staminotlia 


35.  Malv- 
36. 


plants 
Anthers 


stamen-tube: 

2-celled;i 
lia:ov 
toward  i 


woody 


 37. 

I;  stamens  nearly  free; 
ovule  often  pendulous 
ard  axis. 


38.  Tiuaccjc. 


Anomalous  Croup.  Stamens  <x>,  , 
valval*  carpel  1:  ovary  1 -celled:  fls, 
ular:  lvs.  compound:  herbs  or 


I,  met  in  I-cguminosjr. ) 

Stria  2.  Duciflorjc.  Calyx  usually  inserted  under  the  ovary; 
ala  in  1  aeries:  stamens  usually  definite,  inserted  within  or  upon 

"  as  a  disk  within 
(See  Fla- 


or  around  the  receptacle,  which  is  usually  expanded  i 
the  calyx:  ovary^  usually  free,  or  imbedded  in  the  t 

Cohort  /.  GraANiAULS.  Disk  usually  a  ring  bet 
or  adnate  to  stamina!  tube,  or  reduced  to  glands  a! 
the  petals,  rarely  0:  ovary  commonly  lobed,  rarely  entire  or  aub- 
apoearpoua;  ovules)  1-2  in  each  cell,  pendulous;  raphe  toward  axis 
(.•see  Stackhousiaecje.) 


a  Ovary  more  or  less  lobed  or  grooved, 
a.  Anthers  elongated;  disk  enlarged  in 

fr.  61. 

as.  Anthers  normal. 

c.  Carjn-lobes  5,  all  or  mostly  with  2 


x-lobce  not  biglandular. 
(•'oil age  glandulardotted: 
pels  sometimes  separate. 
do.  Foliage  not  glandular-dotted. 
B.  Lvs.  usually  o| 


.49.  Rit 


•a.  Lvs.  alternate. 

r.  Disk  well  developed,  irregu- 
lar; petals  often  irregular; 
ovary  usually  open  above : 
herbs,  rarely  shrubs. 
(See  No.  18,  Resedacesr,) 


rr.  Disk  well  developed,  regu- 
lar: petals  regular:  ovary 

closed:  woody  plants  50. 

rrr.  Disk  indistinct,  otherwise 
as  in  the  last:  herbaceous. 
O.  Ovule  solitary:  stamens 
6-10. 

h.  Fr.  dehiscent:  stamens 
connate  at  base;  As. 
regular  or  irregular .  .44.  Geraniaceal. 
iih.  Fr.   indchiscent:  sta- 
mens free ;  fls.  irregu- 
lar: ovule  pendulous.. 45.  Tkopaolaceji 
rrr.  Fr.    indchiscent:  sta- 
mens free:  fls.  regu- 
lar: ovule  ascending  .46.  Limxa 
ao.  Ovules  several:  fr.  dehis- 
cent. 

it.  Stamens  10:  fla.  regu- 
lar 47. 

i  6: 


Lin. 


aa.  Ovary  entire. 

B.  Stamens    monadelphoua,    at  least 
below:  woody  plants, 
c.  Stamen-tube  stipitate;  disk  vari- 
ous    53.  Miuicis. 

oc.  Stamen-tube  sessile ;  disk  0. 

D.  Petals  not  appendaged:  fr.  cap- 
sular  40. 

pp.  Petals  appendaged:  fr.  drupace- 
ous 41.  ] 

bb.  Stamens  free. 

c.  Ovules  several  or  many. 

D.  Mostly  herbaceous  plants.  (See 
No.  17,  Capparidacec.) 
dd.  Woody  plants.    (See  No.  22, 
Flacourtiaeesa.) 
cc.  Ovules  1-2  62.  Bmiutcia. 

Cohort  2.  O  lac  ales.  Disk  cup-shaped  or  ring-shaped,  free,  or 
aring  the  stamens  and  petals  on  its  edge:  ovary  !-<*> -celled, 


a.  Petals  or  corolla-lobes  usually  valvate: 

woody  64.  I 

aa.  Petals  or  corolla-lobes  imbricate  or 
convolute, 
u.  Fr.  drupaceous,  slightly  fleshy,  3-18- 
•toned;  stones  l-seeded:  fls.  not 

racemose:  woody  66.  AQf/irOLiACKjt 

BB.  Fr.    crustaceoua  or    spongy,  2—4- 

 66.  Ctrillace.c. 


Cohort  J.  Celaatkaled.  Disk  tumid  or  adnate  to  the  calyx 
or  covering  its  baae:  stamens  inserted  around  the  disk  or  affixed  to 
its  margin:  ovary  usually  entire;  ovules  usually  2  in  each  cell. « 
raphe  turned  toward  axis:  lvs.  simple  or  ran- ly  compound. 

a.  Calyx  valvate:  petals  small,  concave; 

stamens  opposite  the  petals:  woody.. ..59.  Rhamnac  E*. 
aa.  Calyx  imbricate. 

a.  Stamens  alternate  with  the 
the  latter  imbricate. 
C.  Petals    spreading:  calyx 

woody  57.  Celabtracea. 

cc.  Petals  erect,  often  connate:  csjjrx- 

tube  hemispherical:  herbs  58.  Stackhoubiackr 

aa.  Stamens  opposite  the  petals,  the  lat- 
ter valvate,  dropping  off  early: 

woody,  rarely  herbaceous  60.  V  IT  ace  A. 

(Incl.  LeeaecaO 


variously 
or  suba- 
.  with  raphe 


Cohort  4.    Sahndaler.    Disk  various; 
inserted  on  the  disk:  ovary  entire 
poearpus;  ovules  commonly  1-  2  in 
toward  axis,  or  reversed,  or  solitary 
ing  funicle,  rarely  »  and  horitontal:  Iv's. 
(No.  02},  or  (No.  65)  digitate. 

a.  Carpels  2:  fr.  a  samara  62.  Aceracea. 

aa.  Carpels2-3:  fr.  adru|>e.  I -seeded  61.  Sajmacea. 

aaa.  Carpels  3-5:  fr.  rarely  samaroid  in 
Sapindacea*. 
a.  Bark  containing  resin:  disk  intra- 

staminal  67. , 

br.  Bark  not  resinous,  or,  if  so,  disk 
extrastaminal. 
c.  Endosperm    abundant;  embryo 
straight. 

p.  Disk  intrastaminal ;  carpels  3 . .  .  .63. 
DD.  Disk  extrastaminal;  carpels  4-5.-64.  Meuaktbacea 
CC.  Endosperm    sparse   or  wanting; 
embryo    curved:    disk  extra- 
staminal.  iSce  Sapindaces?. 
No.  66.) 

n.  Lvs.  opposite,  palms  tely  com- 
pound 65.  HtrrocABTA- 

DaX  Lvs.  alternate,  variously  com-  |macej 
pound,  or  simple  66.  Sapindacea. 
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t  Famttitt.  Dirk.  0:  sepal*  and 
petal*  5:  hUimim  10;  carpels  5-10,  distinct: 
ovule    solitary,   pendulous;   raphe  away 

from  axis.  Approaches  Thalaminora?  OS.  I 

Dink  investing  calyx-tube:  stamens  10, 
of  which  5  have  no  anthem:  ovary  1 -celled, 
with  3-parietal  placenta;:  ovules  «.  Ap- 
proaches CalyeiHors?.  ...   69.  Mobixgacejc 

Stria  3.  r»:.\  mh  .  .i<  t.  Petals  in  1  aerie* :  stamens  m  or 
definite,  inserted  with  the  petal*  and  sepals  on  the  edge  of  the  cup- 
shaped  receptacle  Ihypanthiumj.  or  on  n  disk  lining  the  latter: 
ovary  often  minute  to  this  receptacle;  mod  therefore  inferior.  (See 
also  CalycanthaecsB. ) 

Cohort  1.  Root  i.e.-  Carpel*  superior  solitary  or  free  or  united 
only  at  bane,  sometimes  to  the  apex  and  then  rarely  inferior:  styles 
distinct,  rarely  united  in  a  column  and  easily  separated  Myiea 
connate  in  some  ItrumaccsB  and  Saxifragaoeas).  (See  also  Tropaso- 
lacese  and  Capparidacec. ) 

A.  Endosperm  rare. 
b.  Fr.  a  legume,  when  rarely  otherwise 
the  corolla  is  either  papilionaceous 
or  the  stamens  are  very  numerous 
and  exserted:  I  vs.  usually  com- 
pound with  pulvini  .70.  IJaumsosE  i. 

SB.  Fr.  not  a  legume,  either  a  follicle, 
drupe,  pome,  aebene  or  aggregate: 
I  vs.  simple  or  compound  without 

pulvini  71.  Rosacx*. 

aa.  Endosperm  moderate  or  copious. 
B.  Plants  insectivorous, 
c.  Lvs.  bearing  many  tentacles  tipped 
with    capitate    viscid  glands: 

herbs  76.  Dboserace.il 

cc.  Lvs.  bearing  pitchers  74.  CephalotacejB. 

bb.  Plan  ta  not  insectivorous. 

c.  Carpels  5,  rarely  3  or  more,  sepa- 
rate, with  a  scale  at  the  base  of 
each,   superior:  ovules  many: 

often  fleshy  plants:  herbs  74.  ( 

cc.  Carpels  2  to  several,  rarely  i 
rate,  no  scale  at  the  base: 
not  conspicuously  fleshy. 
B.  Ovary  usually  2-oeIled,  usually 
superior;  ovules    °°,  usually 
axile:  fr.  a  caps,  or  berry  or 
follicle. 

X.  Lvs.  opposite,  stipulate  73.  CcJtOKtACta:. 

kb.  Lvs.  alternate,  or  opposite  and 

exstipulate.  72.  SAXincAOACKJC 

DO.  Ovary  2-celled,  inferior  or 
rarely  superior;  ovules  l-«, 
pendulous  or  axile:  fr.  a  woody 
2-valved  caps.,  with  a  sepa- 
rating inner  layer  of  different 

texture  77.  Hakaiii  .... 

odd.  Ovary  1— 4-eelled,  usually  infe- 
rior; ovules  1  to  several,  pendu- 
lous: fr.  indehisrent  or  cocci 
irregularly  and  tardily  dehis- 
cent. 

e.  Plants    heath-like:  stamens 

and  petals  5  78.  ; 

be.  Plants     ordinary:  stamens 

nany  79.  1 


Cohort  t.  Mtbtaxjcb.  Ovary  sy 
in  a  cup-shaped  receptacle,  usually  divided  into  cells;  style 
vided;  ovules  2-co  m  the  cells. 

A.  Ovules  pendulous  from  apex  of  cells: 
woody. 

».  Ovary  2-6-cellcd  80.  Rhixophobacejb. 

»b.  Ovary  1 -celled  81.  CoauutETACCtc. 

AA.  Ovules  affixed  to  the  inner  angles  of  the 
cells  or  to  basilar  placenta?,  ascending, 
horisontal  or  pendulous. 
B.  Stamens  <*>.  rarely  definite:  woody, 
c.  Oil-glands  in  foliage;  sieve-tunes 

in  pith-rays  82.  Mtbtacec 

CC.  Oil-glands  absent;  no  sieve- tubes 

in  pith-rays  83.  1*kctthidacejK. 

b>.  Stamens  definite,  rarely 

c.  Calyx-lolMM  usually  imbricate  or 
open:  anthers  curved,  usually 
opening  by  pores  at  the  apex; 
connective  usually  appendaged 
or  thickened .................. 8 

cc.  Calyx-lobes      usually  valvate; 
anthers  normal,  not  append  aged, 
opening  longitudinally. 
D.  Ovary  superior:  petals  corru- 

Oted  8S.I.T 

dd.  Ovary  inferior  or  half-inferior. 
E.  Carpels  in  stories,  superim- 
posed: petals  corrugated . .  .86,  Pcxicace*. 
EE.  Carpels_  in    I   whorl:  petals  ^ 


eee.  Carpel*  in  1  whorl:  petal* 
imbricate;  a  dentate  or 
wavy  rup-shapnd  disk  under 
ovary:  water-plants  .  88.  Tbapacxjl. 

Cohort  J.  Passu  no  rales.   Ovary  syncarpou*.  inferior,  <wmi- 
inferior.  or  inclosed  in  the  hollow  receptacle,  rarely  exserted,  1- 
celled  with  parietal  pUcentation.  or  divided  into  cells;  ovules  l-o»  j 
styles  united  >>r  diMim-;  Irutn  f.:.*-  bw«\ 

A.  Crown  inserted  on  calyx-tube  or  within 

petals,  single,  double  or  multiple  90.  Pa 

aa.  Crown  0. 

B.  Fls.  bisexual  (see  Caricaeea*);  petals 
unlike  the  sepals:  foliagi- hairs 
stinging  or  rigid  or  quecrly  con- 
structed 89. 

bb.  Fla.  unisexual. 

c.  Stamens  5  or  10:  perianth  of  the 

2  sexes  unlike  91.  Caricacejl 

cc.  Stamens  usually  3:  perianth  of 

both  sexes  similar  92.  CtrevRBtTACE*. 

ccc.  Stamens  » :  perianth  of  the  2  sexes 

often  unlike  93.  Bbooxiaceaj. 

Cohort  4.  Ficoidale*.  Ovary  syncarpou*,  inferii 
divided  into  cells  with  sub-basilar  plaeentation,  or  rarely  1h 
with  parietal  placenta);  ovules  l-oo;  styles  distinct 
near  apex ;  embryo  curved  or  excentric. 

a.  Calyx-lobes,  petals  and  stamens  usually 

:  ovary  1-oelled.   .94.  Cacta 

.95.  AlXOACKJL 

Cohort  5.   VsTBEIXales.  Ovary  synearpous,  inferiorf  crowned 
by  the  disk,  divided  into  cells,  or  1-carpelled;  styles 
united  part  way ;  ovules  solitary  and  pendulous  in  the  cell. 

A.  Fr.  separating  into  2  dry  indohisoent 

carpels.   96.  Uxt 

aa.  Fr.  usually  drupaceous,  the  stones  dis- 
tinct but  not  separating  naturally. 
B.  Lvs.  compound,  or  nimple.  and  pal- 

mately  veined   97.  AbauaCX 

bb.  Lvs.  simple,  pinnatrly  veined. 

c  Ovules  2  in  each  cell:  ovary  1- 
celled:  raphe  toward  axis:  As.  in 
catkins:  lvs.  opposite. 
CC.  Ovule  1  in  each  cell. 

D.  Raphe  toward  axis:  ovary  1- 
celled:    fls.    in    heads:  lvs. 

alternate   99.  Xtbsacebl 

dd.  Raphe  lateral:  ovary  1-2-celled; 

fls.  in  cymes:  lvs.  alternate  100.  Alanoiacejb. 

ddd.  Raphe  exterior:  ovary  1-5- 
cellcd:  fls.  in  beads  or  cymes: 
lvs.  opposite  or  alternate  101.  Cobxacbsl 

Subclass  2.  GauopetaLsx.  Calyx  and  corolla  both  present, 
the  petals  usually  more  or  less  united:  stipules  present  only  in  the 
Kubiaces*  and  Loganiaces*,  rarely  in  the  Caprifoliace**:  corolla 
polypoialoua  in  some  Lriracesp.in  Monotropacee*,  Pyrohieea?,  Cleth- 
races?,  some  Styrscacea*  and  Oleaces*;  also  in  Galax,  Stance, 
Lysimaehia;  corolla  gamopetaloua  in  some  Fouijuieriacese.  Stack- 
aces?  I  jcffumitHMsr  Fumiirijices?  Polvirsliicea?  and  Oxsh- 
^trf  t" 

» /.    l.vrxBJS.   Chary  infer iur  i nee  Lri caeca?): 
>  lobes  of  the  corolla,  rarely  fewer. 

Cohort  /.   Re  at  a  lea.   Stamens  affixed  to  the  corolla: 
2-  a>  •celled ;  celts  1-^-ovuled:  lvs.  opposite  or  w  hurled. 

a.  Fls.    regular    or    irregular:  stipules 

usually  absent  102. 

aa.  Fls.  regular:  stipules  present,  inter- 
or  intrapeliolar.  various  in  form, 
sometimes  like  the  lvs.  and  disposed 
in  the  same  whorl  with  them  103. 

i\  Aster  ales.  Stamens  affixed  to  corolla:  ovary  of  the 
A,  1  -< 

A.  Anthers  free:  lvs.  i 

B.  Endosperm  0  104.  Valeriawaoi 

mi.  Endosperm  pre«ent  105.  Dipracacea. 

,a.  Anthers  united  in  a  ring  around  the 
style  except  in  a  few  genera:  h-s. 
alternate  or  opposite  106.  Composite. 

Cohorts.  Ca  upas- ales.  Stamens  usually  free  from  the  corolla: 
j;  the  cells  usually  «-ovuled:  lvs.  usually  alternate. 

107.  Caupanclac 
duel.  " 

S trier  2.  HETEROMER.it.  Ovary  usually  superior:  stamens  free 
i  the  corolla,  or  opposite  the  lobes  or  twice  as  many,  or     ,  or, 
f  borne  on  the  corollan.  the  alternate  with  its  lobes  and  equal  in 
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r  as  many  and  opposite  them:  ovary  2 -^-celled;  ovules 
except  in  Epacridaceesj:  fr.  flashy  or  I 

a.  Anthers  dehisce  by  an  apiciil  cnrk  or 
pore,  often  produced  into  a  tube;  sta- 

Ericaeeas). 

»-  Chlorophytlcsa  plants:  polypetalous.  108.  I 
11  u  Chlorophyll-bearing  plant*. 

c.  Anthem  inverted,  at  leut  at  first; 
polypetalous. 

t>.  Ovnry  3-crllcd:  shrub*  109.  Clbtbrace«. 

t>D.  <  >v»ry  .V-eelled:  low  or  acaules- 

eent  plants   .  .  110.  1 

cc.  Anther*  erect;  rarely  polype  Lai ous 

Ulum    .   111.  ] 

A  A.  Anthers  dehisce  by  longitudinal  fis- 
wm  (see  also  Epigata.l;  stamens  5. 
a.  Planu  shrubs  or  trees:  carpels  4-5...  .112.  Epac 
•a.  l'lanu  low  or  acaulescent :  carpels  3.113.] 


A.  Ovary  1-ovuled 
aa.  Ovary  2  to  many-ovuled. 
a.  Fr 
aa  Fr. 


 115.  P»iiit)LArt.e. 

...116.  Mr 


Cohort  J.  f  - bv s  \Lt ■*.  Stamens  as  many  as  lobes  of  the  corolla 
and  opposite  them  or  twice  as  many,  or  « ;  ovary  2-  m-celled ;  needs 
usually  few  and  rather  Large:  woody. 

a.  Fls.  usually  bisexual ;  stamens  usually 
borne  on  the  corolla. 
».  Stamens  Jo-™:  ovary  inferior,  2-5- 

celled  117.  SmrLOCACEjt. 

■a.  Stamens  5-10:  ovary  superior. 

c.  Ovary  1 -celled  at  top  118.  m  i  im.     i .«-.. 

oc.  ovary  4-  <»  -osUed.  119.  Sai-otacm. 

aa.  Fls.  diojeious:  stamens  usually  free^  ^ 

Series  J 
alternate  with 
or  rarely  1  or  3, 


stamens  alternate 
r,  or,  il  fewer. 


GrxTt.ixit.ra-  Corolla  re«ular: 
id  equal  to  them  in  num 
I  carpels:  lva  usually  oppor 

a.  Stamens  2,  alternate  with  the  carpels, 
rarely  4;  stigma  terminal;  ovary 
2-celled;  ovules  affixed  to  septum: 

rarely  herbaceous  121. 

A  A.  Stamens  and  corolla-lobes  usually  5, 
sometimes  4.  rarely  <o. 
a.  Ovary  usually  compound,  with  2  or  3 
i  rarely  4  or  5  )  cells  or  placenta;. 

cc.  Caps,  mostly  1  -celled,  with  parie- 
tal placenta:  lva  not  connected 

as  above  123.' 

».  Ovaries  2,  usually  becoming  follicles, 
c  Anthers  permanently  attached  to  a 
large   •tigmatic    body;  pollen 

mostly  in  waxy  masses  124.  AscixmaDace-S. 

CC.  Anthers  distinct  or  merely  con- 
nived t;  pollen  ordinary  125.  ArocTMACXA. 

Cohort  i.  Polemowiaue*.  Corolla  regular:  stamens  as  many 
as  lobes  of  corolla:  lva.  usually  alternate:  ovary  1-oo-ovuled. 

a.  Pistil  .Vroerous:  corolla-lobes  con- 
volute 126.  Polemoniacejc. 

aa.  Pistil  not  3-merous. 

s.  Corolla-lobes  imbricated  or  rarely 
convolute. 
C.  Stylr  usually  deeply  2-cut ,  or  even 
•plit  into  2  distinct  styles:  caps. 
l-ceUe<l.  2-vslved.  with  2  parie- 
tal or  introflexed  plaoeotci,  or 

sometimes  2-celled  127.  HTDmorHYLL- 

Cc.  Style  usually  entire  or  shortly  2-  [ace.c 
cut.  rarely  otherwise:  ovary  4- 
ovuled,  usually  4-lobed  and 
maturing  as  4  separate  or 
•sparable  nutlets:  or  not  lobed, 
3—4-celletl.  and  separating  when 

ripe  into  2  or  4  nutlets  128.  BoaAOtttACE  .«. 

•a.  Comlla-limh  more  or  less  plicate  or 
rarely  imbricate. 
C.  Ovary  2-celled  c'«ometime#  3-  or 
spuriously  4 -celled,  becoming,  a 
globular  4-6-««eded  caps.:  seeds 

banal    129.  Cokvolvclace.w 


cc.  Ovary  2-celled  f rarely  3-5-celled), 
with  numeroui  ovules  on  ex- 
pander!   axillary  placenta?,  be- 
coming a  pod  or  berry   130.  i 

CCC.  Ovary  5  80  Celled.  5-30-lobed, 
often  transversely  as  well  as 
longitudinally  so  131.  Xola.vacejb. 


It!  A* 

Icavat. 


Corolla  usually  irregular  or  olili<)ue: 
_  from  the  others,  abortive  or  « 
<»-ovulcd,  or  with  2  ovules,  one  above  tho  other. 

a.  Seeds  usually  with  endosperm:  ovary 
perfectly  2-celled;  placenta  central.  - .  132. 
aa.  Seeds  without  endosperm. 

B.  Plants  insectivorous,  often  aquatic: 
ovary  1 -celled,  globose,  with  a  free- 
eentral  or  basal  placenta  133. 

•a.  Plants  not  insectivorous;  not  aquatic. 
C.  Seeds  winged:  ovary  2-,  rarely  1-, 

celled:  trees  or  climbing  shrubs.. .  134. 
CC.  Seeds  not  winged. 

D.  Ovary  1 -eel led  or  falsely  2-4- 
celled. 

E.  Fr.  straight  or  spiral  135.  GEHNEaiACE*. 

EE.  Fr.  fnlcate-rostrate  XT' 

DP.  Ovary  2-4-ceiled. 

E.  Plant  very  mucilaginous:  no 
hooks  among  seeds:  fr.  often 

hooked  or  spiny  137. 

EE.  Plants  not  conspicuously  mu- 
cilaginous: hooks  in  caps. 
Biding  in  *eed-diA«eraination.i; 

Cohort  4.  I. a ui ales.  Corolla  usually  irregular  or  oblique:  pos- 
terior stamen  smaller  than  the  others,  usually  abortive  or  quite 
deficient:  carpels  with  2  ovules  placed  side  by  side,  or  else  1-ovuled 

a.  Fr.  not  divided  into  4  nutleU:  ovary 
not  4-lobed. 
a.  Ovary  1 -celled.  1-ovuled. 
c  n  il  heads:  plant  often  heath-^  ^ 

cc.  FlaUi slender  interrupted  spikes. . .  140.  I'n  uv  siali.e 
bb.  Ovary  2-10-celled. 

c.  Cells  with  2-10  ovules:  trees  oc 

shrubs  141.  MroroHACE*. 

cc.  Cells  with  1  ovule:  herbs  or  shrubs.  142.  Vg 
\\.  Fr.  divided  into  4  nutlets:  ovary  4- 

lobod  143.  1 

Anomalous  Family.  Remarkable  for 
its  scan o us  4-lobed  corolla:  stamens  few; 
ovary  1-4-celled:  fr.  a  circumsrissile  caps., 

or  rarely  indehiscent ;  seeds  peltate  144.  Plaktaoinacea. 

Subclass  3.  Apetal.«or  MomocbLamydea.  Corolla  wanting 
or  undifferentiated  from  the  calyx  (except  in  some  Euphorbiaceai 
and  one  genus  of  Phytolaceacea"),  and  sometimes  also  the  calyx 
wanting;  perianth  simple,  the  lobes  or  segma  in  1  or  2  series, 
similar  among  themselves  and  usually  calyx-like,  sometimes 
minute  or  wanting,  (See  also  llanunculareav  Flacourtiacctr. 
Meniapermacea>,  Trochodendraces,  Rosaces?,  l.ytliraeer,  Ona- 
g races?,  Hamamelidace*.  Itutacea*.  Aceraces,  Rhamnacea*.  Eucoin- 
and  Caryophyllaceat  with  . 


Series  ».  Cubvembryea.  Embryo  curved,  excentric,  lateral  or 
peripheral,  rarely  ntrauthtiah.  subcentrat  and  narrow  (Polygon- 
acejpi;  ovule  solitary  in  the  ovary  or  in  each  carpel  or  in  the  Ama- 
rantacea?  more  then  2  ovules  erect  in  the  center  of  the  cell:  lis. 
bisexual  or,  in  a  few  genera,  unisexual  or  polygamous;  petals  very 

■  the 


a.  Fr.    the   hardened    or  membranous 
closed  base  of  tbo  corolla-like  peri- 


.145.  Nyctaoin 


npous; 
perianth 


aiith  with  a  utricle  inclosed 
u  Fr.  a  utricle:  ovule  not  ortl 
embryo  annular  or  spiral 
mostly  persistent,  small 
or  parted,  or  0. 
a.  Perianth  herbaceous,  or  scarious  at 
the  margin,  persistent;  stamens 
perigynous;    style    branched  or 

styles  2 -.1 :  atipuIrN  *carious    

(lllecebraceej.  incl.  in  Caryophyllaceai). 
Perianth  dry,  chaff-like,  not  herba- 
ceous, subtended  by  a  bract  and  2 
bractlets;  stamens  bypogynous  or 
perigynous;  filaments  connate  at 
base;    style    simple    or  2-3-fid: 

stipules  0    146.  Amarantacka. 

Perianth-lobes  or  -segms.  membran- 
ous or  herbaceous ;  stamens  hytiogy- 
nous  or  perigynous.  nearly  always 
free;  style  simple  or  2-3-lobcd.  or 

147.  Chemopooiacea. 


bb. 


EBB 
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>ed  of  1  to  several  carpels, 
are  crowded  or  ciinnate  in  a 
with  a  style,  baccate,  cori- 
samnroid;  ovule  not  ortho- 
embryo    coiled:  stamens 
hypogynous:  perianth  herbaceous  or 

coriaceous,  rarely  membranous.  148.  PhYTOLACCAC 

Fr.  an  achene,  triangular  or  lens- 
iUia;md:  style  branched  or  styles  2-3; 
ovule  orthotropous;  embryo  straight: 
perianth  herbaceous,  membranous  or 
colored,  rarely  adherent  to  base  of 
ovary:  usually  a  stipular  sheath  at 
each  U.-node  149.  Poltoonacbj 


Series  2.  Moitiovi'lat* 


shrubs,  often  climbers:  ovary  i 
each  placenta  numerous. 


Its. 


a-  FU   dioecious;  ovary  superior: 

bcaririji  tendrils  and  pitchers  150.  i 

J;  ovary  inferior:  I  vs.  with- 

 151.  AJuaTOLocmA- 

l< 

J.  Mkreuhhteb.  Ovary  syncarpous.  monocarpom  or 
ovules  solitary  for  each  carpel,  rarely  2  or  few;  < 


a.  Perianth  0. 

B.  Lva.  alternate:  carpels  3-4:  ovules  2 

to  several:  stamens  3-6   152.  Sa  t;  h  u  r  a  c  k  x. 

bb.  Lva,  alternate,  rarely  opposite  or 
whorled:  carpel  1:  ovule  1,  basal: 

stamens  2-8   153.  Pipbracex. 

BBB.  I.vs.  opposite:  carpel   1:  ovule  1, 

pendent:  stamens  1-3  154.  Chuiraxtracsx. 

aa.  Perianth  calyx-like. 

a.  Carpel  solitary:  perianth  of  3  parts, 

connate  155.  Mtristicacex. 

aa.  Carpels  several,  together  with  the 
stamens  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  cup-shapnl  receptacle  156.  MomwiaCEX. 


Series  4.  Daphne  e 
carpous  with  2-4  cells;  o 
the  ovary  or  in  each  cell, 


Ovary  monoearpous,  1-celled,  rarely  syn- 
vules  solitary,  or  twin  and  side  by  side  in 
rarely  a  few  pairs  superposed. 


A.  Radicle  i 
lous. 

a.  Anthers    dehiscing    by  uplifting 
valves,  rarely  laterally  dehiscent: 
perianth-tube  short,  lobes  0  or  4, 
in  2   series,  usually  imbricated: 
ovary  I  -celled :  woody  ........  157.  Lauracex. 

as.  Anthers  normal:  perianth-tube  Ions; 

4-5.  imbricated:  ovary  1-2- 
woody  158.  Thtmel  tict.t. 


Protract.*. 


cylindraeeous: 
4,  valvate;  stamens  as  many  and 
opposite  them:  ovule  erect  or  pen- 
dulous, or  geminate,  rarely  <x>  159. 

bb.  Perianth-lube  medium,  constricted 
above  the  ovary,  persistent  at  base, 
deciduous  above;  lobes  2  or  4:  sta- 
mens twice  as  many  as  the  lobes: 
silvery-scaly  planU:  woody  160.  Elxaonace.x. 

Series  5.  Acnt.AirrDOsroREX.  Ovary  1-celled ;  cells  1-3-ovuled; 
cells  and  ovules  often  inconspicuous  before  anthesis;  endosperm  of 
seed  without  a  coat,  either  free  in  the  pericarp  or  attached  to  its 
walls:  plants  often  parasitic. 


a.  Ovule   1,  not 

from  ovary  161.  Lo rant-hack 

aa.  Ovules  1-3.  pendulous  from  summit  of 

 162.  -Sa  vtai.ace  r.. 


i  6.  UwiaaaCAi**.   FU.  unisexual:  ovary  syncarpous  i 
r  or  in  pairs  aide  by  side  in  the  ovary  < 


,.  Ovary  1-celled 
a.  Ovule  soli  La 
c.  FU.  of  hot 


stamens  2  to  many. 


sexes  in  glolsiee  long- 
peduncled    pendent  heads. 


crowded  very  densely  on  a 
tral  receptacle:  radicle  inferior 

woody  163.  Pla 

CC.  Fls.  not  as  above:  radicle  superior. 
D.  Male  perianth  free  from  the 
bract;  stamens  as  many  as  its 
lobe*  and  opposite  them,  or  by 
abortion  fewer,  rarely  numer- 
ous. 

a.  Stamens  uncoiling  elastically. 
r.  Ovule   suspended,  anatro- 


164. 

.  165.  Ubticacex. 


aa.  Stamens  not  elastic:  ovule 

suspended,  anatropous. ...  166. 
dd.  Male  perianth  wanting,  some- 
times grown  to  the  bract  in 
Jughuidacea>:      stamens  <x>, 
often  I  in  Myricacee:. 
a.  Lvs.   pinnate:   male   fls.  in 

cations:  woody.  167.  Jcola.ydacbx. 

aa.  Lvs.  simple :  male  infl.  spicate, 
aubamentaoeous:  woody, 
r.  Carpel  1;  placenta  parietal: 

ovule  amphitropous  ICS.  LEiTSEBiArcx. 

rr.  Carpels  2;  placenta  basal: 

ovule  orthotropous.   .  .    .  169.  MtRicacex. 
bb.  Ovules  2;  stamen  1:  equisetum-Uke 

plant.*;  woody  170.  OabuaRINacex. 

a  a.  Ovary  2-3-oelled,  rarely  more-celled, 
a.  Endosperm    usually     copious:  fr. 
usually  separating  into  2-valved 
berries,  sometimes  fl 
htscent.  or  various:  i 
c.  Hypugynoua  disk 
pyle  externally 

often  milky  ".  . .  171.  Ecphorbuci 

ex.".  Hypogynous  disk  absent:  micro- 

pyle  toward  axis;  no  milky  juice..  172  Mr  \  v  i  < 
aa.  Endosperm  0:  fr.  a  nut:  male  infl. 
usually  in  catkins:  woody, 
c.  Carpels  2:  pistillate  fls.  usually  in 

spikes  173.  HxTtLAtxx. 

cc.  Carpels  3:  pUtiUate  fls.  not  in 

spikes  174.  Faoacx .k. 

Series  7.  Anomalous  Families.  Somewhat  related  to  the  L'ni- 


.les. 

a.  FU.    in  catkins 

woody  

aa.  Fl.   aiillaiy,  or  rarely  in  a 


eapa.  2-4-valved: 

.......   .175.  Sa 

176, 


Class  2.  ' ;  v  v  voareRMJt.  Ovules  naked  upon  a  scale,  bract  i 
disk:  cotyledons  2  or  more:  fls.  unisexual, 

a.  Lvs.  undivided. 

b.  The  lvs.  fan-shaped:  fls.  in  pairs  177.  Givbooaiex. 

bb.  The  lvs.  not  fan-shaped. 

C.  Perianth  present:  no  resin-lubes, 

but  true  vessels  in  wood  178,  GxBTA'-EX. 

cc.  Perianth  wanting:  no  true  vessels, 

but  resinjtube*  present.  ^  _^ 

od.  Ovules  in  cones,  not  arillate  180.  Pinackx. 

aa.  Lvs.  pinnatisect,  ample,  crowded  at 
apex  of  the  woody  st.:  fls.  of  both 
sexes  in  cones   1S1.  Cycadacex. 


Subdivision  2.  MoMocoTTiXDOxa.  St.  without  central  pith 
or  annular  layers,  but  having  the  woody  bundles  distributed  irregu- 
larly through  it  (a  transA'erse  section  showing  the  bundles  as  dots 
scattered  through  the  cellular  tissue):  embryo  with  a  single  cotyle- 
don: early  lvs.  alway.  alternate:  parts  of  the  fl.  usually  in  3's, 
never  in  S's:  lva.  mostly  parallel-veined. 

Series  I.  Microsprrmx.  Perianth  corolla-like,  at  least  inside: 
ovary  inferior.  1-celled  with  3  parietal  placenta-,  or  rarely  3-crlled 
with  axile 
endosperm. 


A.  Fls.  regular,  usually  unisexual;  sta- 
mens usually  2. 6,  or  9:  aquatic  herbs .  182.  If  t 
aa.  Fls.  usually  very  irregular:  stamens  and 
styles  connate  into  a  column;  anther 
1,  rarely  2:  terrestrial  or  epiphytic 


2.  Emqvnx. 


Fl-  normally  unisexual:  stamens  6.  or 
those  opposite  the  inner  perianth- 
lobes  imperfect  or  deficient;  ovary 
3-celled:  seed*  2  184. 

Fls.    normally    bisexual,  sometimes 


th  regular 

or  nearly  so:  embryo  small,  in- 
cluded in  the  endosperm, 
c.  Ovary  1 -celled;  endosperm  solid; 
etnb 


iryo 
hixidcJ 


OC.  Ovary  usually  3-celled 

o.  Stamens  3,  opposite  the  outer 


.  185.  Tacx-acex. 


'tmui'iin    „,  hit 

lobes,  endosperm  horny 


Stamen*  •>.  rarely  3 
the  inner  lobes. 
endoKperrn  fleshy. 


186. 


u  fleshy. 

scarcely  intruding. 


.187.  Amaryixio 
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intruding  lamolla- 

like.  and  peltate  188.  Vl 

B  Siiim  a-  I  or  '.  perfect,  tbe  other  & 
or  1 ,  variously  changed  into 
antbrrlcsa  stammodin  fl*.  irregu- 
lar:  embryo  in  a  central  canal  of 
endosperm,  straight,  incurved,  or 
horseahoc -shaped. 

C  Fertile  rtamen,  5  180.  Mcsace*. 

cc.  Fertile  stamen  I. 

D.  Staminodium  1.  often  trace*  of 
more:    a    ligule    at    top  of 

petiole;  anther  2-cctlcd  190.  Zikgiberacejc 

DO.  StamiDodia  5;  no  ligule;  anther 
1 -celled. 

B.  Ovary-cell*  1 -needed:  a  joint 

at  summit  of  petiole  101.  Maiiantace.*. 

EE.  Ovary-eell*  m  ivrded :  nojoint.192.  Can  N  ACE 
or  nearly  so. 
embryo  in  a 


103. 


bb.  Ovules  numerous  borne  between  the 

margin*  and  midrib  of  the  carpel... .  205.  Bctouace.*. 


rar.lv 
wholl) 


nal  cave  or  pit  of  < 
much  intruded. 


y  included. 


u«e 

rigid  

Endosperm  fleshy:  perianth 
corolla-like  or  woolly  outside; 
■Unwai  sometime*  0  and  equal, 
eometimes  1-3  and  slightly  <li-- 
or  3  opposite 


mostly  incl.  in  Liliacca:  and  Araarytlidace*.) 


Coronarie  c    Perianth  corolU-Uke, 
"  '  adnate  at  tbe 


at  leant  irwide: 


minute  or  more  or  lean  elon- 
gated, included  in  fleshy  or  horny 
endosperm:  perianth  regular :  sta- 
mens. 6 :  ovary  uxually  3-eelled  104.  Liuacejb. 

i  straight,  in  a  central  canal  of 
t  endosperm:  perianth  regular  or 
liar,  from  a  irpathe;  stamens  3 
or  6:  ovary  1-  or  3- celled   195.  I 


dosperm  and  under  a  little  call 
of  tbe  need-coat:  perianth  regular  or 
slightly  irregular,  of  3  herbaceous 
appal*  and  3  deliquescent  colored 
petal*:  mm*  stamen*  usually  sterile 


106. 


Stnts  4.  Caltcixeje.  Perianth  cabjn-liko,  smalt,  somewhat 
rigid  or  gluoiaoeous,  or  rarely  herbaceous:  ovary  free;  endosperm 
eoptou*. 

A.  Fr.  a  3-valved,  many-seeded  cap*.; 
embryo  included  in  more  or  less 
fk-*hy  endosperm:  plant  grass-like.. .  107. 
aa.  Fr.  berry-  or  drupe-like.  1 -seeded, 
rarely  2  -3  seeded ;  embryo  immersed 
in  a  small  pit  near  the  periphery  of 


Series'  J.  N'uDiruia*.  Perianth  0,  or  reduced  to  scales  or  brix- 
tle»:  ovary  superior:  carpels  solitary  or,  if  more,  syncarpous,  l-<*>- 
ovuled :  *eed»  usually  with  endoitpemi. 

a.  Plants  minute,  thalloid,  1-3  linn*  wide, 
aquatic:  ft*,  solitary  or  in  pair*  from 

marginal  fissure*  199.  Leiikacejl 

aa.  Plant*  larger:  fl».  on  spadice*. 

a.  Us.  dioceiou*;  perianth  0;  carpeU 
usually  confluent  in  cluster*; 
spadiee*    clustered    or  paniclcd: 

Miff  plant*  200.  Pan  dan  ace  At. 

SB.  Fls.  di<n-iuu*.  or  monoecious  in  differ- 
ent spadice*;  perianth  0.  or  tbe 
abort  seems,  distinct  or  connate; 

spadice*  solitary :  stiff  plants.          201.  Ctclanthace.«. 

Ul.  Fls.  monimoui  in  different  spadice*. 
rarely  dioecious;  perianth  reduced 
to  membranous  acalr*  or  thread- 
like chaff;  spadice*  rarely  solitary: 

reed -like  marsh  plant* .   202.  Ttphaccs. 

•ana  Fls-  bisexual,  or  monosciou*  in  same 
rpadix,  rarely  dioecious;  perianth  0, 
or  of  4  membranou^  or  fleshy  im- 

herbaceous  or  fleshy  planU  T  203.  AraCX.«. 

&m«-x  6.  Arc*  * nrM.  Perianth  in  1-2  series,  or  0:  ovary  supe- 
rior:rarpel»  solitary. or.  if  more. distinct :  seeds  without  endosperm. 

4.  Embryo    complicate    or    horse* hoe- 
shaped:  perianth-seems.  6,  in  2  series, 
tbe  inner  petaloid. 
a  Ovules  I,  rarely  2-5,  basal  204.  Aubmaceje. 


Embryo  curved:  perianth  of  4  her- 
baceous Begins. ,  or  0 :  ovule  solitary. . .  206.  N 
Embryo  straight:  perianth  of  several 

207. 


'    ■   '    v«  ..i.J 

(glumes), 


Smbryo  ■ 
pelaloid 


Series  7.  Glttvace.k.  Flu.  disposed  in  spike*  or  wpikelet*  which 
are  variously  arranged;  bracU  of  the  spikelct  scale-like 
usually  imbricate;  perianth-segm*.  small,  scale-like, 
or  0;  ovary  1-oelled,  1-ovuled:  seeds  with  endosperm. 

a.  Fr.  an  achene;  seed  free  from  the  peri- 
carp: palet*  and  lodimilc*  <>.  208.  Ctpebaceja. 

AA.  Fr.  a  caryopsis;  seed  usually  adherent 
to  pericarp;  psJct*  and  lodicules 
present  200.  Grauivcb. 

Other  families,  of  which  plant*  are  more  or  leas  in  cultivation 
and  dasrribed  in  this  Cyclopedia,  are:  Aduxacea*  (Adoxa),  B&*rl- 
laoese  (Anredera),  Candollcacese  (Candollea),  Caryoeamrese 
(CaryorarJ,  DnlUcacess  (Datiaca),  Prankeniacear  (Frankcnia), 
Goodeniaceie  (Goodenia,  Serevola).  Incacinaeete  (Pyrenacantha), 
Omlianchacew  (Aphyllon).  Itestiacea-  (Rcatio),  Turni-rare*  (Tur- 
ace*  (Vochysia). 


Division  2.    Pttridophyta.  Bearing  spores  instead  of 
but  with  a  usually  separate  more  insignificant  stage  I  ' 
sexual  organ*.  Ferns,  lycopod*.  horsetails  and  the  like. 

a.  Plants  like  large   moss-plants,  with 
■  or  ne»dle-like  lvs. 

» all  alike,  minute  210. 

bd.  .Spore*  of  two  kind*,  larger  (mega- 
spores)  and  smaller  (microspores) ,  211. 
a.  Plant*  consisting  mainly  of  slender- 
jointed  herbaceous  «t*.  with  whorls 
of  scale-like  oppressed  lvs.  at  the 

joint*  212. 

A.  Plants  true  ferns,  with  usually  ex- 
panded lvs.  (Axolla,  a  moss-like 
water-plant  is  exceptional.)  (Fili- 
cales. ) 

a.  Ferns  epiphytic  or  terrestrial  (one 
Ceratopteria     partly  aquatic): 
■pore*  uniform,  minute, 
c.  Sporangia  with  thick  wall*,  aris- 
ng  from  tissues  beneath  the 


Eo,UIRETACEJB. 


ing 

epidermis. 
r>.  The  spor 


in  spikes 


Bing  < 
a.  The 


213. 

in  round  or  oval 
of  ordi- 
nary If.   214. 

cc.  Sporangia  wall*  only  1  cell  thick, 
derived  from  epidermis, 
p.  Small  membranous  ferns:  spor- 
angia borne  on  thread-like  pro- 
jection* along  margin  of  lv*.  .215. 
dd.  t'sually  larger,thicker-lvd.  ferns: 
sporangia  not  on  thread-like 
projections. 
K,  Plant*  terrestrial. 

p.  Ring  of  sporangia  obsolete; 

sporangia  in  panicles. ....  210. 
rp.  King  of  sporangia  apical; 

sporangia  ovate,  sessile  217. 

;  of  sporangia  vertical, 
he    sporangia  mostly 
long-stalked:  lvs,  pin- 
nate or  palmate  218. 

00.  The  pporangia  mostly  ses- 
sile   or    very  sbort- 
stalked. 
B.  Sporangia  in  sori  of 
2-8.  radiating  in  a 
single     plane;  lf- 
branching  often  di- 
cbotomoua:  growth 

indeterminate  219. 

hh.  Sporangia  numerous 
in  the  globose  sort: 
mostly  arlmreiweril.. .  22a 
EE.  Plants  aquatic,  with  flouting 
sterile    lvs.    and  pod-like 
sporophyll*:  sporangia  ses- 
sile with  broad  ring  or  0. . .  .221. 
bb.  Ferns,  aquatic,  unfern-like  in  appear- 
ance:  spores  of   2   sorts.— large 
maero*t*>rea   and    minute  micro- 
spore*. 

c.  Plant*  floating:  lvs.  simple,  folded: 
microspores  and  macro* porca  in 

separate  sporocarpa  '. 

CC.  Plants  rooting  in  mud:  lvs.  quadri- 
foliate,  rloverlike:  microspores 
and  maerospores  in  the  same 
sporocarp  223 


Opmoau«iav 

M  v  I :  v  r  T  i  <  i  I  i 
HTMENOPItTI-L- 


OsMrNDACEAt. 


PoLYPODIACEJK. 


GuCICHENIACEJt. 

Ctatheace*. 


Ceratopteri- 

lUACEJC 


Salviniace«. 
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PART  II. — KEY  TO  THE  GENERA 

1.  RAHDKCOLACE.fi. 

a.  Sepals  usually  vulvate:  lva.  opposite   1.  Cltmalit. 

a  a.  Sepals  imbricate. 

b.  Carpels  1-ovuled:  fr.  an  indchiscent  achcne. 
C.  Ovule  pendulous;  raphe  dorsal. 

l>.  Petal*  conspicuous   2.  Adani: 

do.  Petal*  0,  or  very  small. 

K.  Fls.  not  subtended  by  involucres        3.  ThaXictrum. 

EE.  FU.  subtended  by  involucres  remote 
from  tlte  calyx  or  clone  under  it. 

r.  Involucre  remote  from  calyx.   4.  An 

TT.  Involucre  of  3  simple,  sessile  lva. 

closer  under  the  fl   5.  j 

rrr.  Involucre  of  3  compound  amnio 

lva.   6.  • 

CC.  Ovule*  .'LM-riiilmg. 

D.  Petals  wanting   7.  77mi/tW- 

(■Vrici. 

do.  Petals  3  to  many   8.  T 

bb.  Corr*-l»  several-  or  many-ovulcd:  fr.  usually 
dehiscent  at  maturity,  rarely  berry-like. 

c.  Petals  large  and  shosry   9.  , 

cc.  Petals  medium  small,  deformed,  or  0. 
D.  Fl*.  irregular. 

e.  Posterior  sepal  forms  a  apur  10.  i 

ee.  Posterior  sepal  forms  a  hood  II.  , 

dd.  Fls.  regular. 

E.  Infl.  racemose. 

r.  .Stamens  5  or  10:  shrubs  12.  Xanikot 

TT.  Stamens  numerous:  herbs.  |un. 

o.  Fr.  a  berry  13.  Adam. 

oo.  Fr.  consisting  of  follicles,  dehis- 
cent 14.  Cimifi/uffa. 

EE.  Infl.  paniculate,  or  fls.  solitary. 

r.  Lvs.  palmntcly  veined  or  cut;  not 
ternate. 
o.  Petals  wanting. 

u  Ovules    many,    in    2  series 

along  the  ventral  suture.. .  .  15.  Caltha. 

HR.  Ovules  only  2   16.  Hydnuti*. 

oo.  Petals  small  or  narrow:  mostly 
nect  ar-bearing. 
R.  Sepals  commonly  deciduous: 
petals    not    2-lipped.  nor 

scale-bearing  17.  TroUiut. 

hh.  Sepals  persistent :  broad  petals 

2-lippcd  or  bearing  a  scale. . .  IV  , 
rrr.  SepaU    deciduous,  narrow: 

petals  bearing  n  scale  lit.  i 

TT.  I.vs.  ternately  or  subpinoately  do- 
compound. 
O.  Sepals  5-6. 

H.  Petals  spurred  20.  Aquiltgia, 

hh.  Petals    not    spurred;  often 
small  or  0. 
I.  The  carpels  connate  at  the 

base  or  higher  21.  \igtUa. 

n.  The  carpel*  free. 

j.  Carpels  stalked  22.  Copfis. 

Si.  Carpels  not  stalked  23.  iBopyrum. 

oo.  Sepals  and  petals  numerous.  .    24.  Antmonoa- 

The  genus  Callianthemum  is  also  in 


2.  DH.LENIACE.fi. 

ir:  carncW  •* 

connate:  upright  trees  or  shrubs    1,  J 

aa.  Anthers  oblong  or  rarely  orbicular,  the  cells 

parallel  and  contiguous   2.  Hibbertia. 

aaa.  Anthers  versatile,  emarginate  at  the  base; 
carpels  completely  connate:  fr.  a  berry: 
twining  shrubs. 
«.  Stamens  and  carpels  <=:  winter-buds  in- 
closed in  the  iwollen  base  of  the  petiole. ...  3.  Ariinidia. 

■in.  Stamens  10:  carpels  5:  winter-buds  free  4.  CUmato- 

\rlrtkra. 


3.  CALYCANTHACEjE. 


a.  Stamens  10-»:all 
:  outer 


brownish  red.  ,  . 
white,  inner  purple. 


1.  CVifveosMui. 

2.  Mtratio. 


4.  MAGNOLIACEfi. 

A.  Stamens  oo:  periuuth-aegm*.  6- tD. 
a.  Fls.  bisexual:  upright  trees  or  shrubs. 
C.  Stipules  0  


3.  .WW.... 


cc.  Stipules  present,  inclosing  young  lvs.  in 

the  bud. 

D.  Anthers  face  out   2.  Liriodtn- 

oo.  Anthers  face  in. 

E.  Structure  bearing  the  carpels  stalked 
BE.  Structure  bearing  the  carpels 
r.  Dehiscence  of  carpel  ore 
TT.  Dehiscence  2-valved . . . 
bb.  Fls.  unisexual:  twining  shrubs, 
c.  Carpels  after  an  thesis  spicate 
cc.  Carpels  after  anthewii  globose-capitate.. 
4:  perianth-oegms.  4;  fls. 
,  small:  lvs.  palmitic rved:  tree  8.  Teiracea- 


4.  I 

5.  Magnolia. 

6.  Schitandra. 

7.  Kadtura. 


Members  of  the  genus  Drirnys  are  sometimes  cultivated. 


5.  TROCHODEItDRACE.fi. 

A.  Carpels  5-8,  sessile,  with  many  seeds:  fls.  per- 
fect :  evergreen  tree   1.  Troehodrn- 

aa.  Carpel*       stipitate.  developing  into  winged  [drot 
nutlets  with  1  or  few  seeds:  fls.  polygamous: 
deciduous  tree   2.  Kupttlea. 

6.  CERCIDIPHYLLACEfi. 
7.  EDCOMMIACEfi. 


g.  ANNOIfACEfi. 

I,  Fr.  an  aggregation  of  many  carpels  closely 
crowded  into  a  spheroid  or  ovoid  mass; 
ovules  solitary. 
B.  Carpel*  fused  together  with  the  receptacle 
(torus)  into  a  fleshy  loften  edible,  syn- 
carpiuin. 

C.  Corolla  gainopetnlous,  3-lol>ed  or  3- 
spurred.  almost  closed,  with  only  a  mi- 
nute opening  alxive  the  stamen*  and 

pistils  I.  J 

CC.  Corolla  polypcloloii*:  petal*  6  in  2  series, 
inner  series  sometime*  minute  or  even 

wanting,  outer  petals  valvate  2.  Mnnono. 

BB.  Carpels  distinct,  rigid,  polygonal, 
detached  from  the  receptai 
mature;  corolla  polypctalou*.  the  petals 

imbricate  or  overlapping   3.  i 

k.  Fr.  a  cluster  of  di*tinrt  carpels,  usually  stip- 
itate,  never  crowded  so  closely  as  to  be- 
come polygonal  or  prism-shaped;  ovules 
geminate  or  many  in  1  or  2  scries. 

B.  Ovules  geminate,  vertical,  parallel   4.  Artabatryt. 

BB.  Ovules  horiiontal  or  in  2  vertical  rows. 

c.  Petals  narrow,  long,  strap-shaped    .    5.  Canangi  vat. 

cc.  Petals  ouborbicular  to  obovatc-oblong. 
D.  Inner  petal*  with  their  margins  invo- 
lute, ear-shaped  or  boat-shaped   6/Cymboj>tt- 

do.  Inner  petals  with  margin*  not  involute..  7.  iwimimm. 
Cnona.  Ivaria,  and  Xylopia  an-  also  .lightly  in  rul- 


9.  MENISPERMACEfi. 

A.  Filaments  coalesced  into  a  column  which  is 
subpcllale  at  upex. 

B.  Sepals  (5;  petal*  0   1.  Annmirli. 

(See  article  Cocculus.  1 
bb.  SepaU  4:  petals  grown  together,  making  a 

small  cup   2.  Cfnmptlot. 

AA.  Filament*  free,  either  at  baae  or  apex. 
B.  Stamens  t>-20. 

c.  Sepals  and  petals  6,  in  whorl*;  stamens 

9-12   3.  Sint.mtn- 

cc  Sepals  and  petals  irregularly  arranged;  |ium. 
sepals4  10; petals  6  9:  stamen*  12  24...  4.  ,Wer.i«r.rr- 
bb.  Stamens  6.  [must 
c.  Petals  6,  shorter  than  sepals,  stamens 

high-monadelphou*   5.  (V™l«i. 

cc.  Petals  0,  unless  the  3  inner  and  larger  se- 
paL*  are  regarded  a*  petals;  outer  sts- 

6.  Abu,a. 


1. 
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10.  BERBERIDACEjB. 

a.  Venation  or  lobmg  pinnate;  Ivs.  j 
pinnalisect.  pinnately  I 
pound. 

av  Ovules  few,  erect  from  the  I 
c.  Plants  arc  *hrub*. 
o.  Fohage-lv*. 
branches 

sptoc-tvs.  . .    1.  Bertxru. 

oo.  Foliage-lv*.  pinnate  :cvergreen  branches 
unarmed. 

B.  I  Jta.  serrate:  Ivs.  simply  pinnate          2.  . 

re  t.ft*.  entire:  Iva  2  3-pinnate   3., 

cc  Plants  are  herb*. 

o.  Petal*  6.  reduced  to  small  nectaries. ....  4. 
no.  Petal*  6.  scarcely  smaller  than  sepals 

and  flat  5.  j 

bb.  Ovules  plimnl  vent  rally  in  2  srrie*:  herbs.  |i 
c.  Sepa.li  12-15;  petals  0.  reduced  to  nec- 
taries  fl.  Vanroutrrin. 

or.  Sepal*  8;  petals  4.  reduced  to  nectaries. ...  7.  A'pinWiuwi. 
ore.  Sepals  7-8;  petals  4.  a  little  smaller:  flat . . .  8.  Aeeranlhw. 
as.  Venation  or  lobing  palmate;  Ivs.  palmi nerved, 
psJmilobed.  or  2-partcd. 

».  Srpaiati:  petal*  6:  ovules  in  3  aeries   9.  fiijtKytl* m. 

B».  Sepals  8;  petals  0-9:  o\-ules  in  many  series.  ..10.  PorfopW- 

m 

bbb  SeimU  4.  petals  8  II.  Jtffrr, 

Sepals  and  petals  0   12.  vlrMi,.. 

The  specie.  of  C.ulophyllum  may  be  expected  in  . 


AA.  Stigmas  confluent :  Ivs.  alternate,  temately de- 
compound: sepals  2:  petals  4:  placenta 
remain  attached  to  tlie  margin  of  the  valves. 
B.  Sepals  coherent  and  covering  fl.  hkr  a  can- 
dle-extinguisher  4.  EtchteKoltt- 

c.  EobesoTsligma  2,  erect.   5.  Drnrtrom}- 

cc.  Lobes  of  stiitma  4,  spreading   6.  llunne- 

Sligtuaa  confluent:  Ivs.  alternate  or  mainly  so:  [mtuinta. 
flit,  rarely  3-merous:  caps,  dehiscing  by  norm 
or  valves,  tin-  placentas  remaining  as  n  frame 
alternate  with  and  free  from  the  valves. 

B.  Caps,  dehiscent  by  pores  near  the  top  7.  Papattr. 

BB.  Cap*,  shortly  dehiscing  by  valves. 

C.  Stigmalic   lubes   nulialing  on   the  de- 
pressed summit  of  a  very  short  style. ...  8.  . 
cc.  Stigmatic  lobes  radiating  on  the  club- 
shaped  top  of  a  distinct  style   9.  . 

bob.  Caps,  dehiscing  by  valves  to  the  base  or 
nearly  so. 
c.  The  caps,  long  and  linear. 

o.  Seeds  pitted  10.  Glaucium. 

dd.  Seeds  crested. .   11.  I 

cc.  The  caps,  ovoid.  < 
o.  Petal*  4. 

E.  Style  distinct,  but  short  12.  i 

EC.  Style  long  13., 

no.  Petals'*- 12  14.. 

0   1 

is  in  the  I 


11. 

a.  I.TiL  pinnate:  upright  shrub   1.  J 

**   Lva.  digitate :  twining  shrubs. 
B.  Carpels  3,  many-seeded, 
c.  Stamens  monadelphous. 

D.  Seiml*  ft;  ts'tsl*  0.  much  smaller   2.  Larditabala. 

nn.  Sepal*  6;  petals  0     3.  Slaunlania. 

CC.  St* me o»  free. 

D,  Sepals  6:  petals  6. 

E.  Pedicels  elongated:  sepals  acuminate; 
connective    produced    alxive  the 

anthers    4.  //otW/ii. 

EE.  Pedicels  short:  sepals  rounded:  con- 
nective not  produced;  racemes  very 

long   5.  Sinofranek- 

[rtia. 

OD.  Sepals  3:  petals  0   fl.  ^*<tin. 

cc.  1-seeded;  stamens  free:  Ivs. 

  7.  Sarornlo- 


12.  RYMPHJJACEJi. 

a.  Fls.  small  <  V4j-1  in.). 

B.  Stamens  3-41:  submerged  Ivs.  dissected.   1.  Cabomba. 

bb.  Stamens  12-25:  Iva  all  peltate   2.  Brasmia. 

»*.  Fls.  large  and  showy  (1H-12  in.);  sepals 
4-5:  petals  ami  stamen*  <*>. 
».  Carpels  in  pits  in  a  top-<hapod  receptacle^.^  3.  Ktlumbo. 

ovary, 
c.  Plants  prickly. 

D.  Stamen*,  inner  ones,  sterile   4.  t'vftorta. 

on.  Stamens  all  fertile   5.  Surf/alt. 

cc.  Plants  not  prickly. 

D.  Ovary  wholly  free  awl  superior   6.  .Vupaor. 

DO.  Ovary  with  stamens  and  inner  petals 

1  on  it   7.  .V*mpA.,u 

13.  SARRACENIACE.E. 

A.  Style  umbrella-shaped   1.  .Sarrarrnio. 

I  at  apex  

■  be  expected  in  . 


14.  PAPAVER  ACEJJ. 

A.  Stigmas  distinct:   Ivs.   mainly  opposite  or 
wborted:  -ei»U  usually  3;  petal*  usually  8. 
in  2  sen 
valves. 

a.  I.ts  lobed    L  Romnrya. 

mm.  I. vs.  entire. 

C  Filament*  dilated:    stigmas   00 ,  linear: 

fr  not  capsular    , ,  2.  Platvtirmon. 

OC  Filament,   slightly  dilated;  stigmas  3. 

•  r:  fr.  capsular   3.  Platumiama. 


15.  FUMARIACEJS. 

a.  Corolla  2-apurred  or  bigibbous,  the  2  outer  and 
larger  (lateral!  petals  similar. 
B.  Seeds  crest  less:  petals  permanently  united 
into  a  subcordate  persistent  corolla  which 

incloses  the  ripe  caps.   1.  Adtumia. 

bb.  Seeds  mostly  crested:  petals  less  or  slightly 
united  into  a  2-«purred  or  bigibbous 

corolla   2.  Dicentra. 

A  A.  Corolla  with  only  1  of  the  outer  petals  spurred 
or  gibbous  by  torsion  becoming  posterior:  a 
nectariferous  spur  from  the  base  of  the  fila- 
ments projects  into  the  petal-spur. 
B.  Style  mostly  persistent   3.  Corudalti. 


16.  CRUCIFERiE. 

A.  The  silique  transversely  2 -jointed. 

B.  Lower  joint  indehiscent  pedicel-shaped,  the 

larger  joint  globose,  1-luculed.  1 -seeded        1.  Crumb*. 
BB.  Lower   joint    dehiscent.   2-valved.  many 

seeded ...   _   2.  Muritia. 

a  a.  The  siliiiue  not  2-jointed.  indehiscent. 

B.  Silniues  in  pairs   3.  .S«nrfcirra. 

bb.  Silique*  not  in  pairs. 

c.  Texture  horny  or  bony   4.  /su/ia 

cc.  Texture  leathery,  or  membranaceous. 

0.  Shape  straight     5.  J 

01).  Shape  curved   6. . 

ddd.  Shape  orbicular.   7.  i 

aaa.  The  siliiiue  dehiscent  for  its  whole  length 
(except  that  some  Ilrasnicas  are  not  dehis- 
cent at  the  apex  I. 
B.  Valves  markedly  concave,  compressed  con- 
trary to  the  septum,  which  is  often  very 
narrow:  silique  short, 
c.  Cotyledons  nrcumbent. 

o.  Sts.  leafy    8.  /heris. 

dd.  Sts.  scapes  9.  Mulehintia. 

cc.  Cotyledons  incumbent. 

D.  The  valves  usually  wingless. 

a.  Fls.  ro*y  or  violet  10.  lonoptul- 

\irnm. 

EE.  Fla.  white  11.  Upulium. 

DD.  The  valves  winged  12.  .Slhionrma. 

mm.  Valves  (transversely  scptifcrous  in  Anastat- 
ic*), flat  or  concave,  not  compressed  con- 
trary to  the  septum  iSmclowskia  and  cer- 
tain Vesiraria*  are  laterally  coniprersedi: 
septum  A*  wide  as  the  valve*;  silique  long 
or  short. 

c.  Cotyledon*  longitudinally  conduplicatc. 

D.  Seed*  in  1  scries  13.  i 

dd.  Seeds  in  3  series  14. , 

CC  Cotyledons  accunibent  I  sometime*  incum- 
bent or  convolute  in  Chciranthus). 
D.  Seeds  in  1  series  (except  certain  species 
of   Radicula    and    Arahis:  siliqtiRs 
long  and  nar 

Parryal. 
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e.  Valve*  sppcndaged  15.  , 

_  (See  article  Re*urr.-ctton  Plants.) 

EE.  Valves  not  aripendaged. 

r.  Stigmatic  lolie*  erect,  connate  or 
decurrent  along  the  style, 
ii.  Plants  are  herbs  or  branched 

sub-shrubs:  woolly.   18. , 

<hj.  Plants  are  tufted,  scape-bearing 

herbs  |7. 

rr.  Stigma     undivided!     or  shortly 
lobed. 

o.  Valves*  elastic:  seeds  in  1  or  2 

series,  siliquo  long  and  linear..  18.  Ambit, 
aa.  Valves  not  elastic. 

H.  Sepals    unequal,    the  lateral 

ones  saccate  at  the  base.,  .  .19.  Ckrirantku*. 
HII.  Sepals  equal. 

I.  Seed*  in  2  series  20.  Katlicula. 

II.  Seeds  in  1  series. 

J.  FIs.  yellow  21.  J 

U.  Ms.  white  or  purple. 

E.  Rhiiome     not  scaly: 
valves  delicately  net- 

ted-nerved  22.  i 

EE.  Rhitomc  scaly:  valves 
with    very  delicate 

midrib  23. 

dd.  Seeds  in  2  series  and  «licjues  short  and 
broad    (except   in  some  species  of 
Aubrietia,  Drabs  ami  Corhlearia). 
E.  Siliques     2-loculnr.  niany-*i-edcd: 
seeds  much  cmnpreseed,  winged  or 
tnarKined. 
r.  Lvs.  entire   or  dentate:  silirmcs 

long-stalked.  very  broad  24.  Liisana. 

rr.  Lvs.  pinnat  i-<«ct :  siliques  M^eilc  .    25.  Selenia, 
EE.  Siliques   1-2-loculed,    2-   to  many- 
seeded;  seeds  rarely  winged:  valves 
often  turitid. 
r.  Sepals  often  unequal,  the  lateral 
saccate  at  the  base. 
0.  Us.    purple:    siliques  oblong: 

lateral  .sepals  saccate.   2d.  Aubridia. 

aa.  FU.  generally  yellow:  siliques 
mostly  oblong:  sepals  equal  or 

unequal  27.  VttUarie. 

TT.  Sepals  equal. 

O.  Stamens  often  appendnged .  .  .     2*>.  Alyuum. 
OO.  Stainetis  not  appendaged.  ' 

Plants  toinentosc  29.  Draba. 

Itll.  Plants  glabrous  30.  Coeklmria. 

(See  also  Kernera.) 
incumbent,    straight,  con- 
i  or  transversely  plicate. 
D.  The  cotyledons  transversely  bipUcatc...  31.  Hetiophila. 
DO.  The  cotyledons  not  transversely  bipli- 
catc. 

c.  Petals  pinnatifid  32.  Schitopet- 

ee.  Petals  not  pinnatifid.  [alon. 
r.  Stigmas  erect,  free  or  connate  into 
a  cone:  sepals  long  and  straight, 
o.  The    stigmas    bilamcllalc;  la- 

melbr  erect  33.  i 

aa.  The    stigmas    bilamcllatc;  la- 
mella? eonnivent  or  connate 

into  a  cone  34.  . 

rr.  Stigma  simple,  capitate,  en 


a.  Silique  stipitate. 


H. 
HH. 


.3fi. 
.37. 


The  additional 


19.  CISTACEjB. 

a.  Placentas  with  man)'  seeds:  Ivs.  opposite  at 
least  below,  flat. 
B.  Valves  5,  rarely  3;  embryo  circulate  or 
spiral:   0s.   solitary  or  cytnoae,  rarely 

racemose   j  firtus. 

BB.  Valves  3:  embryo  biplicate.  runcinate  or 

circumflex:  fls.  commonly  racemose   2.  Heliamlht- 

>  with  2  seeds:  Ivs.  alternate,  scale-like  Istir* 
':  heath-like  shrubs   3.1 


20.  VIOLACEiE. 

A.  Sepals  subeoual.  produced  or  spurresl  at  base; 

lower  petal  spurred  or  saccate:  herbs   1.  Viola. 

aa.  Sepals  not  produced  at  base. 

B.  Lower  petal  spurred  or  enlarged. 

c.  With  a  very  large  spur:  seeds  complanate : 

woody  climber  •••••••   2-  Corynot- 

CC.  With  lower  petal  merely  gibbous:  seeds  'lytu. 

obovoid-aubgloliose :  herbs   3.  Hoita. 

me.  Lower  petal  not  greatly  unlike  the  others: 

shrubs  or  tree.   4.  H vmman- 


21.  BIXACB£. 

a.  Caps.  2-yalved;  seeds  straight  and  naked: 


22.  FLACOURTIACEiE. 

1.  Sepals  and  petals  alike.  9-15,  spirally  ar- 
ranged, red;  stamens  7-10;  twining  shrub. . 
..  Sepals  3-6,  whorled;  stamens  usually  numer- 
ous (except  in  No.  4 1 :  upright  trees  or  shrubs. 

B.  Petals  4-10;  sepals  3-5  

bb.  Petals  wanting. 

c.  Infl.  axillary:  Ivs.  pennincrvod,  leathery: 
fr.  a  berry  or  drupe. 
D.  Style  simple,  sometimes  lobed  at  apex; 
ovary  1 -celled. 

E.  The  sepals  imbricate:  style  short  

EE.  The  sepals  valvate;  style  elongated; 

stamens  sometimes  i  or  10  

DD.  8tylrs    several;     ovary  irregularly 
divided. 

E.  Fla.  perfect  or  polygamous,  in  axillary 

racemes  or  panicles:  fr,  a  drupe  

EE.  Kls.  diirciou*.  the  pistillate  solitary 

or  few:  fr.  a  berry  

cc.  Infl.  terminal:  Ivs.   hand-nerved  or  3- 
nerved  at  base,  long-stalked,  deciduous. 
D.  Fr.  a  berry;  styles  usually  5:  sepals 

imbricate  

DD.  Fr.  a  caps. 

E.  Styles  3,  2-partcd  at  apex;  sepals 

valvate   

EE.  Styles  3-1.  3-parted  at  apex; 

U..W  


reduplicate,  1 


5.  Placovrtia, 

8.  Abtna 
(or  DtrryalU.  ) 


7.  IdtMia. 

8.  roliethvr$i,. 

9.  Carrier*, 


17.  CAPPARIDACE*. 

a.  Fr.  capsular,  1-loculed:  herbs. 
b.  Torus  short,  often  produced  into  a  posterior 

appendage.   1. 

bb.  Torus  long,  produced  into  a  gynophore 
which  is  elongated  at  the  middle  and  bears 
the  pistil  to  which  the  filaments  are 

united.   2.  Gynamhop- 

AA.  Fr.  berry-like  or  drupe-like,  [tts. 

B.  Lvs.  simple     3.  C 

bb.  Lvs.  with  3  lfla   4.  t 

>  is  also  to  be  expected  in  cultivation. 


23.  PITTOSPORACE*. 

a.  Fr.  indehiscent. 

B.  Filaments  longer  than  anthers:  petals  more 
or  less  eonnivent  from  the  base  to  beyond 

the  middle   1. 

BB.  Filaments   shorter   than    anthers;  petals 

spreading  from  the  base   2. 

aa.  Fr.  a  caps,  which  is  loculicidally  dehiscent. 
B.  Cap*,  thick-coriaceous;  seeds  numerous. 
C  Seeds  not  winged,  thick  or  sligtitly  com- 


[,p...  I 


cc.  Seeds  winged,  flat,  compressed,  horizontal.  4. 
I.  Caps,  thinly  coriaceous:  seeds  1-2  111  each 
locule,  compressed,  not  winged,  vertical .  .  «. 


3.  f'illot nomm. 


24. 


A.  Anthers  2-ccllcd,  or  4-ecllcd  in  2  planes 
aa.  Anthers  4 -celled  in  1  plane  


1  Tftratkrco 
2.  I'ta/ylhtca. 


18.  RESEDACEJ 


25.  POLYGALACEjE. 


In  cultivation 
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32.  EUCRYPHIACEJJ. 


-  Ovary  1-ovuled:  corolla  absent, 
a  Srjcinm  of  involucratc  perianth  1 

and  mucronate  on  bark   1.  Paronychia. 

»».  S«-«tn».  of  hardly  involucrate  perianth  not 

bmximi,  and  blunt  2.  Hcrniaria, 

.  (>VBry  sevend-ovuled :  petal*  usually  present. 
B.  Sepal*  roalrartd  into  a  toothed  or  lobcd 
calyx,  petals  and  stamens  hypogynous, 
1  •  uig  raised  with  the  ovary  on  a  gyn- 
ophore,  rarely  sessile;  petal*  with  or  with- 
out a  scale  at  the  apei  of  the  claw. 
C.  lliluni  facial:  embryo  .1  might. 

t>.  Calyx  tubular,  tuultijithate   ...  3.  Oiantkm. 

Du.  Calyx  top-shaped  or  long-tubular,  5-  or 

l.Vribbed:  plant*  and  fU.  smaller  , . , .  4.  Tunua. 
cc.  Hiliun  lateral:  embryo  penpheral. 

D.  Calyx   lO-uerved.   rarely  with  many 
j.:ir  ut.-l  ncn  •  ». 
B.  Styles  commonly  3:  caps,  shortly 

3-  or  6-valved   5.  Silent. 

it.  Styles   commonly   5   or   4:  caps. 

shortly  5-10- or 4-ft-valved   fl.  Lyckni: 

ba.  Calyx  obscurely  veined   7.  i" 

odd.  Calyx  broadly  or  obscurely  5-nerved.. . .  ft  I 
M.  Sepals  free  or  only  nsdesred  at  the  very 
base;  petals  and   stamens  hypogynous 
on  a  short  torus  or  usually  very  shortly 
perigynous. 

c.  Stipules  small,  searious   9. 

CC.  Stipules  0. 

D.  Valves  (or  rather  teeth)  of  the  caps. 

twice  as  many  as  the  styles  10.  I 

M>.  Valves  of  the  ru|i«.  as  many  as  the 
styles. 

B.  Petals  2-fid ;  styles  commonly  3  11.  SteUaria. 

ax.  Petals  entire ;  sty  lea  commonly  3  12.  Armaria. 

tu.  Petals  entire  or  0;  styles  as  many  as 

the  sepals  13.  Sagina. 

>  cultivated. 


The  only  | 


27.  PORTULACACEjE. 

..  Ovary  cohering  below  with  the  calyx-tube          1.  Portuliea. 

..  Ovary  free  from  the  calyx. 

a  Embryo  arched:  endosperm  scant.   .    2.  Anaaimp- 

mm.  Embryo  more  incurved  or  annular,  includ-  [seres, 
ing  the  endosperm. 

c.  Sepals  usually  deciduous   3.  Talinum, 

CC  Sepal,  persistent,  at  least  usually  in  Cal- 

o.  Number  of  sepals  5-8   4.  Uvitia. 

on.  Number  of  sepals  2. 

a.  Shape   of   sepals   roundish  heart- 
shaped,  scarioua   S.  Spragwi. 

XX.  Shape  of  sepals  ovate,  herbaceous. 

r.  Stamens  3,  rarely  5   S.  Atmttia. 

rr.  Stamens  definitely  5   7.  Ctaytonia. 

rrr.  Stamens  indefinitely  5  to  many. . .  H.  Calandrinia. 


......  •  • 


L 

•v.  -«*  yricarui. 


Tl,  ,.t,ly  , 


*-  Fls. 

4A.FW. 


29.  FOUQUIERIACEiE. 


1.  Asryrwm. 

2.  Hypericin 


31.  GUTTlFERjE. 

a.  Style  very  short  or  0:  ovules  solitary  in  each 
locuie  of  the  ovary. 

■  Sepals  4.     ,  .  ,   1.  I 

bs.  Sepal*  2   2.  J 

ovules  solitary  or  2. 
I-loculed,  1-ovuled   3.  Calopkyl- 

fm 

aa.  Ovary  2-4-loculed.  4-ovuled   4.  ifammea. 

The  genera  Ochrocarpu*  and  Platonia  are  also  treated. 


33. 

ers  banfixed. 
B.  Calyx  of  5  sepals,  sub-connate  at  the  base,  at 

length  tlesby  and  adhering  to  the  ovary .   .  L  FA 
BB.  Calyx  inferior;  sepals  free. 

C.  Fls.  rather  large:  petals  coalesced  at  base; 
anthers  glabrous:  o\iile«  2—4  in  each 

locuie,  pendulous  from  the  apex   2.  Trrnttramia. 

CC.  Fls.  medium-sixed;  petals  free  or  hardly 
coalesced;  anthers  pilose:  ovules  <*>  in 

the  middle  of  the  locuie   3  CUyrra. 

CCC.  Fls.  small,  diujoiou*;  petals  coalesced  at 
base;  anthers  glabrous:  ovules  =>  in  the 

middle  of  the  locuie   4.  Burya. 

la.  Anthers  versatile. 
B.  Radicles  inferior, 
c.  Ovules   ascending;    seeds    lens-shaped ; 

embryo  straight   5.  Stuartia. 

cc.  Ovules  laterally  affixed;  seeds  flat,  winged 
on  back;  cotyledons  flat  and  radicle 

indexed  .   6.  Srkima. 

BB.  Radicles  superior. 

C.  Ovules  oo ;  seeds  winged  above   7.  Qorttonia 

cc.  Ovules  few  in  each  locuie;  seeds  not 
winged. 

D.  Fls.  sessile;  sepals  deciduous   8.  Camellta. 

DD.  Fls.  pecu celled;  sepals  persistent   a.  Tkta. 


34.  STACHYURACEjE. 


The  only  | 


35.  MALVACEjE. 

a.  Fr.  a  caps.,  loculicidally  dehiscent  (in  Adau- 
sonia  indehiscent .  and  woody ). 
B.  Seeds  usually  kidney-shaped:  stigmas  or 
style-brunches  finally  spreading. 
C.  Braetleta  5  to  many,  rarely  0.  or  reduced 
to  teeth:  style-branches  finally  spread- 
ing  .  1.  Hibiieiu. 

cc  Bractlet*  0  or  3:  stigma*  distinct,  free, 

radiating   2.  bagunaria. 

B8.  Set*!*  obovotd  or  angled:  style  club-shaped 
at  apex,  undivided  or  with  short  erect 
branches. 

c.  Bractlels  3-5.  small   3.  Tknpwa. 

cc.  Bractlels  3,  large,  cordate   4. 

aa.  Fr.  composed  of  carpel*  which  separate  at 
maturity. 

b.  Stamina!  column  anther-bearing  outside: 
truncate  or  5-toothcd  at  the  apex;  style- 
branches  10. 
C.  Bract  lets  5-8,  herbaceous  or  seliform: 

carpels  with  or  without  1-3  awns   5.  , 

cc.  Bract  lets  <*> ,  herbaceous  or  setiform ;  c*r- 
pels  fleshy  outside,  connate  into  a  berry, 

later  separating   6. . 

CCC.  Bractlels  4-»i.  large  and  colored;  carpels 

naked,  muticous   7. 1 

bb.  Stamina!  column  bearing  anthers  at  or  i 
the  apex, 
c.  Carpel*  eo.  crowded  into  a  i 
order. 

D.  Bractlet*  3.   H.  Malapt. 

DD.  Bractlet*  0   9.  I'alata. 

cc.  Carpels  in  a  single  whorl. 
D.  Ovules  2  or  more. 

B.  Rractlcts  4-6  10.  Kydin. 

KB.  Bractlels  0.   II.  .46u«i/o«. 

EKE.  Bractlels  3  12. 1 

DD.  Ovule  solitary. 

B.  The  ovule  ascending, 
r.  Styles  longitudinally 
inside. 

a.  Fls.  diacious  13.  S'apjra. 

aa.  Fls.  bisexual.  (See  article  Sida.  ■ 

a.  Staminal  column  double,  the 

outer  of  5  clusters  14.  i 

BB.  Staminal  column  single. 

t.  Bractlels   3-9,  couuate  at 
base, 

i.  Axis  of  fr.  not  surpassing 

carpels  15.  , 

H.  Axis    of    fr.  surpassing^ 

n.  Bractlet*  0-3,  distinct . 

I.  Carpels  with  transverse 
appendages  inside  un- 
der the  beak  17  Callirko*. 
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11.  Carpels  not  appendant    IK.  Malm.  42.  II ALPIG  H I A  CEM. 

rr.  Style-branches  tipped  with  small 

capitate or  club-shaped  stigma*.  19.  Malnttrum  A  Fr  ,  floHny  3^toned  drupe   L  Malpighia. 

KB.  The  ovule*  pendulous.  AA.  j>.  »          composed  of  3  dehiscent  berries: 

F.  Style-branches  longitudinally  atlg-  fty  w  terminal  racemes   2.  Oalphimia. 

ma  tow  inside  20.  Pfatfia  nMu*.  AAA  J.r.  consists  o(  1-3  nunaru:  0*.  in  umbel-like 

rr.  Style-branches  truncate  at  apex  or  corymb*   3.  Slitrmaphul- 

with  small  capitate  stigma*..  .  .21.  Sula.  |/<m. 

described  are  Hohcria,  Ingenhouaui,  Kitaibelia,  °ther            d^w-nbed  **•  Byrsooiina,  Janusia.  Spbcdaiiino- 


36.  BOMBACACEJS. 

a.  I.  vs.  digitate:  cotyledon*  conduplicate  or 
convolute. 

b.  Staminal    column    separated    above  into 
numerous  filaments, 
c.  Capo,  o-valved.  densely  woolly  within  ...  1.  Bomtmz. 
cc.  Caps,  woody,  not  woolly  within. 

o.  Calyx  5-cul    2.  Adantonia. 

OP.  Calyx  truncate   3.  Paehira. 

BB.  Stamina!  column  5-eut  or  5-toolbed,  the 
branches  bearing  2-3  anthem, 
c.  Column  outside  below  the  middle  annu- 

lately  5-10-lobed   4.  CWwio. 

cc.  Column  not  annulate   5.  Ctiefl. 

.7   8.  thiTXO. 

37.  STERCULIACEJE. 

a.  Petals  concave  or  hooded  at  the  base. 

B.  Anthers  solitary  between  the  ataminodea         1.  RtUinvia. 

BB.  Anthers  2  or  more  between  the  ataminodea. 

c.  Fr.  a  membranous  caps.   2.  Abroma. 

cc.  Fr.  a  woody  caps.   3.  < 

ct-c.  Fr.  drupaceous   4. ! 

A*.  Petals  Hat. 

B.  The  petals  deciduous. 

c.  Anthers  sessile;  calyx  club-shaped  or  bell- 
shaped   5.  J 

cc.  Anthers  stipitate;  sepals  at  length  free..  6.  Ptrrutper- 
BB.  The  petals  persistent  or  marccscent.  |siua». 
c.  Anthers  10  or  15.  rarely  20. 

D.  Ovule*  2  in  each  locule   7.  t)oml«>jn, 

oo.  Ovules  09   8.  Peninpete: 

CC.  Anthers  S   9.  .WoArrnuj. 

Petal*  0. 

B.  F»».  bisexual  10.  Frtnumlia. 

bb.  Fls.  unisexual  or  polygamous. 

c.  Anthers  crowded  without  order:  seeds 

without  endosperm.    11.  Slrrculia. 

cc.  Anther*  in  a  single  ring:  seed*  with  en- 
dosperm 12.  Coij. 

Brachychiton,  Chiranthodendron,  and  lit ri tiers  are  also  treated 


a.  Ovary 


43.  ZYGOPHYLLACE£. 

:  Iv*.  with  2  lfta.. 
lvs. 


lift...  l.ZwopM- 

Uum. 

  2.r 


44.  GERANIACE^l. 

A.  Fls.  irregular,  the  posterior  sepal  spurred: 

spur  adnale  to  the  jiedicel   1.  Pelargonium, 

aa.  Fls.  regular  or  nearly  so. 

B.  Stamen*  10,  usually  all  fertile:  tails  of  car- 
pels usually  not  bearded  inside   2.  Geranium. 

BB.  Stamens.  5  fertile  and  5  reduced  to  scales; 

tails  of  carpels  usually  bearded  inside   3.  Brodium. 

..  4.  Momonia. 


45.  TROP*EOLACE*E. 

The  only  genus  

46.  LIMlf  AlfTHACEJB. 

In. 

47.  OXALIDACE*. 

a.  Fr.  a  loculicidal  cape. 

B.  Valves  of  caps,  separating  to  the  middle . . . .  1.  Ozntii. 

BB.  Valves  of  caps,  separating  to  the  base   2.  Hiuphutut*. 

aa.  Fr.  an  indeliiscent  berry   3,  Arrrrhoa. 

48.  BALSA  M  IN  AC  K  . 

In  cultivation   Impatient. 


38.  TILIACEJi. 

a.  Calyx  bell-shaped.  3-5-cut   1. 

aa.  Calyx  composed  of  distinct  sepals. 

B.  Petals  pitted  at  the  base,  inserted  around 
the  base  of  a  more  or  less  elevated  torus, 
c.  Fr.  unarmed,  glabrous,  or  tomcntose  . .    .2.  (irrwut. 

cc.  Fr.  echinate  or  setose    3.  TnumfrUa. 

BB.  Petals   not   pitted,   inserted  immediately 
around  the  stamens, 
c.  Fr.  indetuscent  globose,  usually  1 -seeded.*  4.  Tilia. 
cc.  Fr.  a  caps. 

p.  Caps,  loeulicidally  dehiscent, 
c  The  stamens  all  bear  anthers. 

r.  The  caps,  globow,  echinntc  5.  Enlelra. 

rr.  The  caps.  pod-Like,  usually  naked. ,  fi.  Carrhoru*. 
ee.  The  outer  stamens  have  no  anthers. ..  7. 
DD-  Caps,  dehiscing  at  the  apex   8.  , 

B 

39. 

a.  Fr.  a  berry   1.  AriMatelia. 

aa.  Fr.  a  drupe    2.  Ebeorarput. 

Fr.  a  dehiscent  loculicidal  cap*   3.  Tricuspid- 

\<ina. 

40.  LINACEiE. 

a.  Styles  5:  Ivs.  entire:  glands  equal   1. 

a.  Style*  3-1:  Ivs.  usually  serrate:  gland*  usually 

absent   2. 1 

41.  ERYTHROXYLACEaB. 

In  cultivation   


49.  RUTACEeE. 

.  Ovary  entire  or  slightly  2-5-lobcd;  style  ter- 
minal, entire  at  base:  fr.  drupe-like  or  berry- 


like,  but  leathery,  usually  indehiscent 
"Is.    hermaphrodite:  petal 
free  or  connate:  ovules  1 


B.  Fls. 


frs. 


als  and 
2  or  many 

usually  with  a  cortex  outside  and  pi 
within:  seeds  ex-albuminous.  (Suhfar 
Citrate.  .J 

C.  Cotyledons  thin  and  twisted  in  seed 

dry.   

CC.  Cotyledon*  thick  and  fleshy,  plano-con- 
vex: frs.  more  or  lesa  fleshy  or  pulpy. 
D.  Thorns  absent:  Ivs.  pinnate:  lfts.  alter- 
nate on  radii*:  frs.  fleshy  l>erries. 
e.  Styles  very  short  and  thick,  persis- 
tent: fls.  small,  urceolale:  young 
growth  densely  covered  with  brown 

velvety  pubescence  

KB.  Styles  long  or,  if  short,  dehiscent, 
r.  Fls.  small:  ovarial  cells  with  scat- 
tered hairs:  frs.  with  thick  fleshy 

dissepiments. ,   

rr.  Fls.  large:  ovarial  cells  with  tufted 
conducting  hairs:  frs.  fleshy  but 

with  thin  dissepiments  

DD.  Thorn*  usually  present :  Ivs.  simple  or, 
if  compound,  with  the  lateral  lfts. 
exactly  opposite.    [Tril>c  Citrea?. t 
E.  Fr*.  large,  hard-shelled;  cells  filled 
with  mucilage.  (Subtrihc  jttglinas.  > 
r.  Lvs.  pinnate:  ovary  5-eelled  but 
by  confluence  becoming  1 -ceiled, 
o.  Seed*  woully; 
continuous 
oo.  Seed*  smooth ; 
FT.  Lvs.  trifoliate 
6-15-eclted. 


4.  Chalea*. 


5.  rVontd. 

6,  i" 
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Q.  The  Ivs.  always  simple:  fr.  with 
thin    duwpimenls,  (Welled; 

seeds  smooth   7. 

oo.  The  lv*.  trifoliate:  fr.  8-15-eelled. 
u  Seeds  woolly, 
i.  The  frs.  hard-ahelled.  10-15- 

GBUflO   8«  *4?c*i*?. 

tl.  The  fr».  long-oval,  leathery. 

H-l  (Welled  9.  CKrtotptr- 

am.  Seeds  smooth:  fr.  tubglobose.  (mum 

very  hard-shelled  10.  T 

r,  r_  Fr*.    twit    hard -shelled.     '.Sub tribe 

r.  The  fr*.  small,  fleshy  or  with  ruu- 
eilage  in  cells,   without  pulp- 

vesicles. 

o.  Petiole*  very  long:  lvs.  trifoliate: 

climbing  shrubs  11. 

OO.  Petioles  short,  often  winged, 
a.  The    lv*.    pinnate;  nwhi* 
broadly  winged:   fra.  }yn. 

diam.  12.  Htipert- 

WM  The  Ivs.  trifoliate  or  ' 
L  Lv*.  Irifotiate  or 
1.  Petioles  of  roediu 

narrowly  winged:  frs.  1 

in.  diam  13.  PUiotper- 

U.  Petioles  very  short,  wing-  [mum. 
leas:  6s.  3-mcrous:  frs. 

Ijin.  diam.  14.  Tripkatia. 

n.  Lvs.  simple  or  unifoliale. 
I.  Frs.  angled:  seed*  very 

long,  flattened  15.  Meroy... 

tl.  Frs.  not  angled. 

a.  Plant  a  climbing  shrub: 

Detioles  tuns  10.  Partimiff"tei. 

Kg.  Plant  a  shrub  or  tree: 

Stiolc*  short, 
am.  of  frs.  Hin.: 
lv*.    venose:  cells 
not    filled  with 

mucilage  17.  < 

u.  Diam.  of  frs.  1  in.: 
cells  filled  with 
mucilage:  Ivs. 

smooth  18.  i 

TV.  The  frs.  heaperidia,  the  cells  filled 
with  stalked  pulp-vesicles  con- 
taining juice.  (Subtril*  CitrinaM 
o.  Lv*.   pinnate:    rachia  broadly 

winged:  ovulea  1  in  each  cell .  19.  Citroptu. 
GO.  I  vs  trifoliate  or  simple:  ovules 
usually  2  or  more  in  each  cell. 
B.  The  lvs.  trifoliate,  deciduous .  20.  Pmdnt: 
KB.  The  lvs.  simple,  persistent. 
L  Stamens  8  or  10,  twice  as 

many  as  the  petals  21.  Atalanlm. 

n.  Stamens  16—40,  4  or  morn 
times  as  many  as  petals. 
J.  Lvs.  isofacial,  gray -green, 
with  stomatea  and  hairs 
on  both  fanes:  frs.  a 
3-4-cellcd. 
U.  Lvs.  not  i 

stomatea  on  i 
face. 

K.  Ovary  3-5-cclled :  lvs. 

pale  below,  punctate. .  23.  Porlunctta. 
KJL  Ovary  I.  1. Welled. 

u  The   stamens  poly- 
adelphous 24.  Citru: 

1 1.  Stamens  free. 

H.  Cotyledons  atrial 
on  germination: 
first  foliage  lvs. 
opposite:  fr. 
•  mall.  10-12- 

celled  23.  Paptfa. 

tot.  Cotyledons  hypog- 
eous:   first  foli- 
age-1  vs.  alter- 
nate calaphylls: 
fra.  5-ortWelled.2G.  Microeitru: 
BB.  FU.  usually  polygamo-dicpcious:  petals  and 
stamens  free;  ovulea  2.  except  in  the  first 
2  genera:  seed*  usually  albuminous. 
C.  Ovules  solitary. 

n.  Petals  t  -  5,  valvate :  stamens  4-5:  drupe 

'J -1 -stoned  27.  Skimmia. 

pp.  Petals  5.  valvate:  stamen*  5;  ovary  5- 

Jobed:  stigma  sessile  28.  C<uimtrv<t. 

ex.  Ovulea  twin. 

».  Petals  2-5.  valvate  or  imbricate;  sta- 
mens 2-5:  fr.  4-7-loculed  29.  Toddalia. 

pp.  Petals  5-8.  valvate:  stamens  5-6:  fr.  a 

.Wtoncd  drupe  30.  PktUodrn- 

doo.  Petals  4-5.  imbricate:    stamens  4-5:  [dron. 

fr.  a  2-3-loculed  samara  31.  ~ 

jl.  Ovary  deeply  2-5-lobed;  styles  basilar  or 
ventral,  or  the  stigmas  connate:  fr.  capsular 
or  3  .>— uerrved. 


a.  Ovulea  3  or  more  in  each  locule. 
c.  Petals  4-5.  equal;  stamens  8-10,  straight  .32.  J 
cc.  Petals  5.  unequal;  stamens  10,  <" 
bb.  Ovules  2  in  each  locule. 

c.  Fla.  irregular  

cc.  Fla.  regular. 

p.  The  fla.  unisexual  or  polygamous. 
K.  Lvs.  alternate, 
r.  Foliage  pinnate:  fls.  polygamous.  .35.  Xantkozy- 

rr.  Foliage  simple:  fls.  unisexual  30.  Ortxo.  [lum. 

EE.  Lvs.  opposite:  fla.  unisexual  37.  Stadia. 

DP.  Tbe  fls.  hermaphrodite. 

E.  Albumen  fleshy  (unknowninChoisya). 
r.  Petals  erect,  long,  connate  or  con- 
nivent,    foruiitig   a  rylindncal 

tube  38.  Corrta. 

IT.  Petals  froe,  spreading, 
o.  The  petals  imbricate. 

H.  Stamens  H;  petals  4 :  lv*.  oppo- 
site  ,.  39.  Boroniii. 

bm.  Stamens  8-10;  petals  4-5:  lvs. 

alternate  40.  EriotUmon. 

bhh.  Stamens   10;  petals  5:  lvs. 

opposite  41.  Choitya. 

00.  The  petals  valvate  42.  Pilocarpus. 

ee.  Albumen  0. 

r.  The  caps.  5-loculed  43.  Caloden- 

rr.  The  ovary-lobe*  1-5,  free.  [drum. 

a.  Staminodes  0.  44.  Diotma. 

oo.  Staminodes  5. 

h.  Style  short;  stigma  capitate; 

fls.  terminal  45.  Adtnaruira. 

BH.  Style  long; 


50.  SIMARUBACEiE. 

I  10,  twice  as  many  a*  petals. 

B.  Petals  united  into  a  tube   1.  Quauia. 

bb.  Petals  spreading   2.  Ailanlkut. 

a  \.  Stamens  4-5,  as  many  as  petals   3.  Picrama. 


51.  OCHNACEjE. 

a..  Ovary  3-10-loculcd:  locules  l-ovuled;  seeds 
without  endosperm. 

B.  Stamens  many:  panicle  lateral   L  Oehna. 

bb.  Stamens  10;  panicle  terminal   2.  Ouratra. 

w,  \_t\nry  £— o-iocuim,  rnj»ny**»\ tiica,  wicn  ctwio- 

 3.  C**pt>1t*ia. 


52.  BURSERACE*. 

a.  Calyx-tube  broadly  urn-shaped,  covered  by 

the  torus.   1.  ( 

av  Calyx  small.  4-8-paned   2.  Buriira. 

53.  MELIACEiE. 

a.  Stamens  free. 

B.  Ovary  4-5-eelled;  M-lls  R-12-ovuled   I.  Crdrth. 

BB.  Ovary  2-celled;  cells  1-ovuled   2.  Ptrrazylon. 

\  v.  Stamens  coalesced  into  a  tube,  at  least  at 
base. 

B.  Locule*  of  the  ovary  mauy-ovuled   3.  SurirJrnia. 

BB.  Locules  of  the  ovary  1-2-ovuled. 

c.  Lvs.  simple   4.  Turr.ni. 

cc.  Lvs.  3-foliolate  or  1-3-pinnate. 

D.  Anthers  5   5.  Auhii. 

00.  Anther*  H-12. 

E.  Disk  cup-like   0.  itthi. 

CKi  OlbIb  nnj5-ljk^  ■••***  ■ .  *  •  7.  TVicAi/iu. 


54.  OLACACEjE. 

a.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  all  fertile.  1.  .Yimenui. 
aa.  StanR-ns  antlH'r-t>earing.  3-5,  »tamino«lia  tl  or 

less.   2.  tllai. 


55.  AQULFOLIACE.E. 

a.  Petals  connate  at  base;  ovary  4-5-loculed. 
A*.  Petals  free.  Unear;  ovary  3-5-loculed  


50.  CYRILLACEiE. 


1.  IUx. 

2.  Stmopantk- 


1.  Cliflonia. 

2.  CyTxiUi. 
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57.  CELASTRACEjE. 

a.  Fr.  indehiscent   I. 

aa.  Fr.  ■  dehiscent  caps. 
D.  Lvs.  opposite. 

c.  Ovules  1-2,  in  the  axis  of  the  locule   2.  Ermymu*. 

cc.  Ovules  2.  in  the  loeules.  erect   3.  f<uhyM\ma. 

bb.  Lvi.  alternate. 

c.  Ovary  confluent  with  the  disk. 

o.  Loeules  generally  i-ovuled:  plants  un- 
armed: flu.    solitary,  clustered  or 

4.  Mayttnut. 

! 

5.  Gymnot- 
Iporia. 

cc.  Ovary  free   fl.  Ctlattru*. 

Other  genera  treated  are  Casainc.  Cat  ha.  and  Triptcrygium. 


58.  STACKHOUSIACEiE. 


61. 


59.  RHAMNACEiE. 

a.  Calyx-lobes  persistent,  the  often  star-shaped 
dink  joining  its  tube  to  the  entire  surface  of 

the  ovary:  fr.  dry,  3- winged   1.  Gotutnia. 

la.  Calyx -lobes  deciduous. 

>.  Disk  lining  the  shallow  calyx-tube  nearly  or 
quite  free  from  the  ovary:  fr.  drupaceous, 
mostly  fleshy  and  often  edible,  with  a 
single  1-4-eelled  stone  inclosing  as  many 
seeds,  or  1 -seeded  by  abortion;  seed-coats 
membranous. 

C.  Petals  0:  endosperm  copious,  ruminate  . .  2.  Rtynoria. 
cc.  Petals  5. 

D.  Fr.    winged,    dry.    leathery:  plants 

prickly:  Ivs.  3-nerved   3.  Paliuru: 

dd.  Ft.  a  fleshy  drupe:  plants  prickly:  Ivs. 

3-nerved.   4.  Zuyphu: 

odd.  Fr.  a  drupe  with  leathery  sarcocarp: 

plants  unarmed :  Ivs.  penninerved ,       5.  fiercAemio, 
bb.  Disk  lining  the  calyx-tube,  or  both  adherent 
to  ovary:  fr.  drupaceous  or  becoming  dry, 
c.  Lvs.  very  small  or  wanting,  the  spines  11.- 

tike   ft-CoOcrui. 

cc.  Lvs.  ordinary. 

o.  Fr.  a  fleshy  drupe  free  from  calyx,  con- 
taining 2-4  separate  nut-like  stones     7.  Ukamnu: 
dd.  Fr.   becoming  nearly  or  quite  dry, 
partly  inferior,   separating  into  3 
nutlets:  ovary  adnate  to  disk  at  its 

base   8.  CMnoMiM. 

odd.  Fr.  a  caps,  with  membranous  covering:, 
inferior,  separating  into  3  coca, 
which  arc  dehiscent  inside   9.  , 

3-eeeded:  ovary  free  '.   10.  Ho 

The  genus  Rhamnella  la  i 


60.  VITACEjK. 

i  free:  climbing  shrubs  or  herbs. 
•  expanding:  fls.  in  cymes:  bark  close; 
pith  white. 

C.  Plants  climbing,  mostly  by  adhesion  of 
dilated  and  diak-shapca  tips  of  the 
tendril-branches:  no  distinct  disk  or 
free^  nectariferous  glands,^  but  a  ^nec- 

ening  of  the  base  of  the  ovary,  or  even 

this  obsolete:  Ivs.  never  pinnate   1. 

cc.  Plants  climbing  by  the  prehension  and 
coiling  of  naJceu-tippecl  tendrils:  nec- 
tariferous disk  or  glands  surrounding 
the  ovary  or  its  base,  and  at  least  partly 
free  from  it. 
D.  Fls.  5-meroua:  woody  plants,  mostly 

hardy  *.  2.  Ampttoptit. 

dd.  Fls.  4-merous:  more  or  less  fleshy, 
woody  or  berlsxceous;  mostly  tropi- 
cal or  subtropical    3.  Citrus. 

IB.  Petals  cast  oft  from  the  base  while  cohering 
by  their  tips;  hypogynous  disk  or  5 
nectariferous  glands  alternate  with  the 
stamens;  As.  in  panicles:  berries  usually 
edible:  lvs.  rarely  compound,  never  pin- 
nate  4.  Vitit. 

Stamens  with  connate  filaments:  1  vs.  1-3-pin- 

;ht  trees  or  shrubs   5.  Ltta. 

is  also  briefly  treated 


62.  ACERACEjE. 

lvs.  pinnate. 


A.  Nutlets  winged  all  around 

9-15  Ifta  

aa.  .Nutlets  with 
lvs. 


63.  STAPHYLEACEJ!. 

A.  Lvs.  opposite:  several  seeds  in  each  cell, 
a  Ovary  2-3-partcd  at  base. 

c.  ( 'aps.  vesieulose   1.  Staphylta. 

cc.  Follicles  coriaceous    ....    ...  2.  fuarapAU. 

bb.  Ovary  3-lobed:  fr.  fleshy  or  leathery   3.  Turpinio. 

aa.  Lvs.  alternate:  1  seed  in  each  cell:  fr.  berry- 
like  .  4.  Tapucia. 


64.  MELIANTHACEjE. 

a»  Calyx  subaaccate,  the  segms.  narrow,  very 

unequal  at  base:  ovules  in  the  loeules  2-4. ...  1.  Mtliantku*. 
AA.  Calyx  of  5  free,   roundish  sepals:  ovules 

numerous  in  2  series  on  tlie  placenta;   2.  Grtyia. 


65.  HIPPOCASTAWACE.AS. 


66.  SAPlNDACEiE. 

a.  Fin.  irregular. 

B.  Ovules  solitary  in  the  loeules  (rarely  2  in 
Paullinia  I :  plant  climbing. 

c.  Fr.  a  winged  samara   I.  Srrjamia. 

CC.  Fr.  bladdery,  membranous,  loculicvdal         2.  Cardioiptr- 

ccc.  F'r.  a  pear-shaped,  septicidal  caps   3.  ~ 

bb.  Ovules  2  or  more  in  the  loeules:  plant  erect. 

c.  Sepals  valvate:  petals  3-4   4.  i 

or.  Sepals  imbricate:  petals  4-5   5.  L'ngnadia. 

aa.  Fls.  regular,  or  nearly  so. 

B.  Stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  ovary 
inside  the  disk,  often  unilateral, 
c.  Fr.  dehiscent;  ovules  2  or  more  in  eelU. 
D.  Disk  produced  into  5  hnrns;  fls.  in 

racemes  before  the  lvs.,  showy.  .  .  ,      6.  JTanJAocrros. 
dd.  Disk    annular    or    cup-shaped;  fls. 
usually  in  panicles. 
E.  Lva.  ternate:  sepals  glabrous;  disk 

cupular   7.  i 

Eg.  Lvs.  pinnate. 

r.  Petals  5:  sepals  imbricate,  i 

cent   8.  i 

rr.  Petals  0;  sepals  valvate   9.  i 

cc.  Fr.  indehiscent. 

D.  Aril  present  ,  fr.  edible. 

E,  Calyx  deeply    >- parted,  imbricate; 

petals  present  10.  Euphoria. 

EE.  Calyx  with  small  valvate  lobes  or 

obaoletcly  toothed;  petals  0  11.  IMtki. 

DD.  Aril  wanting. 

B,  Fr.  deeply  lobed  or  divided  into  3 
(-1)  cocci:  sepals  5:  Ifts.  usually 

many  12. . 

EE.  F'r.  not  deeply  lobed:  sepals  4:  Ifts 

2-4  13.  AMieocea. 

bb.  'Stamens  inserted  outside  the  disk  or  disk 
0: 

.14.1 


67.  ANACARDIACEJJ. 

a.  Lvs.  simple 

B.  Stamens5;  styles  3   1.  Srmttarpum. 

BB.  Stamens  R- 10  (all  or  some  fertile);  style 

eccentric:  stigma  a  mere  dot   2.  Anarar<ltum 

bbb.  Stamens  1-5;  style  lateral;  stigma  simple.  3.  Matujtftrn. 
aa.  Lvs.  pinnate  or  composed  of  3  lit*. 
B.  Ovary  1 -celled. 

C.  Ovules  suspended  at  or  near  the  apex, 
u.  Styles  in  the  pistillate  fls.  short,  in 

the  staminate  fls.  4-5   4.  r<iptrw, 

5.  Cyriotarpa. 

DD.  Styles  3   6.  Schinut. 

cc.  Ovules  suspended  by  a  basilar  funiculus. 
D.  Styles  3  7.1 
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BO.  Petal*  4-fl  or  more. 

E.  Stamens  in  a  single  whorl. 

r.  The  petal*  valval*   g.  Sorindna. 

rr.  The  petal*  imbricate. 

a.  Style  lateral  in  fr.;  pedicels  be- 
coming plumose:  lvs.  simple. . .  .9.  Ccsfinu*. 
oa.  Style  terminal  in  fr. ;  pedicels  not 
plumose  in  fr.:  I  vs.  compuuccl. 

rarely  simple  10.  i 

EC  Stamens  in  2  whorl*,  the  outer  alter- 
nate with  the  petal";  petaU  val- 
val*   ILi 

BB.  Ovary  2-5-cellcd. 

c.  Ha.  polygamous;  stamens  9-10;  petals 

ttubvafvate  18.  J 

cc.  fit.  diivcious;  stamens  »-9:  petals  im- 

hrieate  13.  Harpth^,- 

The  genera  Coryxocarpua  and  Smodingium  are  also  descrilied  in 


68.  CORIARIACEjE. 

The  only  genus   Conaria. 


The  only  i 


69.  MORINGACEiE. 


70.  LEGOMIWOS*. 


Marine*. 


Ignoring  exceptions  and  six  tribes  of  which  do  examples 
appear  to  be  cult,  in  America.  (Other  genera  of  l^giiminnssrj 
may  be  met  with  now  and  then  in  cultivation,  but  the}'  are  so 
little  grown  and  so  many  that  the  introduction  of  them  here  a 
"  if  key  unnecessarily  complicated:  some  of  these  are 
the  end  of  the  1-rgnminosjr,  p,  05.) 


.  reguli 
f  valvn 


Suborder  I.-MIMOSEiB. 

ular,  small:  calyx  gamosepaloua 

>lvately  parted;  petals  valvate, 
i  connate,  below  the  middle. 
B.  Stamens  numerous,  <*>. 

c.  The  stamens  free   1.  Al-.vi 

CC.  The  stamens  monadelphoua   2.  Inoa 

bb.  Stamens  fewer,  definite. 

c.  Anthers  usually  nppendaged  with  a 
stalked  gland;  stamens  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals,  rarely  as 

many:  fts.  generally  5-merou*         3.  Adexaxthera 

CC  Anthers  not  glandular;  stamens  as  |Tribe. 
many  as  the  petal-.,  rarely  twice 
as  many:  fts.  4-5-mcrous,  rarely 

3-  or  0-mcruua  . , ,  4. 

■  Fls.  irregular  and  truly  papilionaceous, 
i.  e..  like  a  sweet  |iea,  the  standard 
outside  of  the  other  petal*  and  inclos- 
ing them  in  the  bud:  sepals  more  or 
less  united  above  the  disk  into  a 
tube  or  cup;  radicles  inflexed.  decum- 
bent or  rarely  very  short  and  straight. 
-) 


D.  The  pod  jointed,  rarely  1-jointed; 
1 -seeded  by  abortion.  Other- 
wise like  the  Lotus,  Galega 
and    Phaseolus   Tribe*.  An 

artificial  division   H.  HedysaRUM 

dp.  The  pod  not  jointed.  (Tribe. 
E.  Pod  mdehiscent,  larger  than 
calyx,  membranous,  leath- 
ery, woody  or  drupaceous: 
IfU.  5  or  more,  rarely  3-1: 
trees    or    tall    shrubs  or 

climbers   9.  Dalberoia 

aa.  Pod  dehiscent  or  if  indchis-  [Tribe. 
cent  usually  uf  small  sue, 
generally  2-valved. 
r.  Fix.  in  heads  or  umbels, 
rarely  solitary:  lfta.  3  or 
more,    entire:  alternate 
filaments  usually  dilated 
at  the  apex:  herbs  or  nub- 
shrubs  10.  Lotto  Tribe 

TW.  Fls.  solitary 
sometime* 
fascicled, 
o.  Plants  typically 
herbs,  raising 
selves    by    means  of 
tendrils  at  the  tip*  of 
the     petioles:  some- 
times there  is  a  mere 
bristle:  lfta.  olten  den- 
ticulate at  apex  11, 

OO.  Plants  twining  or  erect, 
not  climbing  by  ten- 
drils, 
a.  Lfta.  generally  3. 
I.  Habit  of  plants  most- 
ly twining  12 

H.  Habit      of  plants 

mostly  erect   13 

na.  IJl*.  mostly  5  or  more..  14, 
la.  Fls.  more  or  less  irregular,  but  not 
truly  papilionaceous.  When  they 
seem  to  be  so,  the  petal  answering 
to  the  standard  will  be  found  within 
the  other  petals  instead  of  outside 
as  in  aa:  radicle  straight,  very  rarely 
slightly  oblique. 

Suborder  m.-C«SALPINBJB. 

a.  Calyx  gamosepaloua  beyond  the  disk 
or  valvately  parted:  Ivs.  simple  and 
entire  or  2-lobed.  or  rarely  cut  into 
2  1ft*,:  stipe  of  ovary  free  or  adnate 

In  calyx-lube.    15.  B 

KB.  Calyx  usually  parted  to  the  very 
disk  and  the  segm*.  imbricate, 
c.  Stipe  of  ovary  adnate  to  t" 

bearing  calyx-tube:  Ivs.   

abruptly  pinnate  16. 

cc.  Stipe  of  ovary  free  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx, 
p.  Anthers  versatile:  Ivs.  mostly 


Vicia  Tube 


Piiaskoi.u* 

Tk.nk. 
Tairouuu  Tint. 
Ualeua  Tribe. 


fnpinnale .... 
DD.  Anthers    basi  fixed, 
longitudinally  i ' 


Suborder  II.— PAPILIONE*:. 


a.  Lvs.  simple,  or  else  digitatcly  com- 
pound. (Exceptions:  A  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Trifolium  Tribe  are 
dixitiitely  compound  and  some  of 
the  Phaseolus  Tribe  are  subdigi- 
lately  compound.  Some  Ivs.  tliat 
appear  to  he  sample  have  been  re- 
duced from  several  lft».  to  1,  gener- 
ally leaving  a  gland,  joint  or  other 
indication  of  the  reduction.) 
C.  Stamens  10,  free:  abruba,  rarely 

hero*  

CC  Stamens  10.  monadelphous,  rarely 
diadelphous:  racemes  terminal  or 
opposite  the  Ivs.  or  the  fls.  soli- 
tary or  subfaacicled  at  the  axils 


5.  PoDALYRtA 


BB.  Lvs.  pinnule,  rarely  digitate  in  the 
Trifolium 


Tribe. 


the 


Tr 
Pha«eolus 


.  or  subdigitatc  in 
Tribe  or  the  lvs. 
to  a  single  1ft. 
10,  free:  lfta,  5  or  more, 
sometimes   reduced  to  1  large 

lit.,  rarely  3   7. 

CC  Stamens  monadelphous  or  diadel- 


17.  C«*al«inia  Tribe 


.  18.  Cassia 


//.  Key  to  the  Tribes. 

1.  Acacia  Tribe. 

The  only  genua   1.  Acacia. 

2.  log*  Tribe. 

a.  Lvs.  once  pinnate   2.  Inoa. 

aa.  Lvs.  mostly  twice  pinnate. 

B.  Shape  of  pud*  circinate.  arched  or  variously 
twisted. 

c.  Pod  usually  2-valved:  seed*  generally 

surrounded  by  a  thin  pulp   3.  PilKrrolob- 

cc.  Pod  indehiscent,  usually  septate  between  Mat 

the  seeds   4.  BnUralob- 

aa.  Shape  of  pods  straight,  or  at  most  slightly 
sickle-shaped. 
C.  Valves  separating  from  the  persistent 

sutures   ft.  . 

CC.  Valves  elastic-ally  dehiscent  and  revolute 

from  apex  to  base   «.  Callwndra. 

ccc  Valves  not  clastic:  pod  often  indehiscent..  7.  ' 

a.  Fls.  short -pediceled   8. 

aa.  Fls.  sessile. 

a.  The  pod  indehiscent   (presumably  so  in 
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c.  Pod  straight,  thick-compressed,  trans- 
versely  septate   inside   between  tbe 

seeds    9.  Stryphnt— 

cc  Pod  straight,  falcate  or  variously  twisted,  [tUiutron 
thick-compressed  or  subtcrctr.  usuolly 

septate  inside  between  the  seeds..  10.  Prompts. 

n».  Tbe  pods  2-valved.  (See  also  bbb,  i 

c.  Pod  straight  or  arched,  flat;  valves  entire. 

continuous  within:  shrubs  or  trees  11.  Piptadtnia. 

cc.  Pod  obliquely  oblong,  deflexed  from  tbe 
stipe:  herbs  or  diffuse  sub-shrubs,  pros- 
trate or  floating  12. . 

BBB.  The  pod  flat,  with  thickened  persistent 
continuous  sutures,  the  valves  trans- 
versely jointed  between  the  sutures,  tbe 
Jointa  1 -seeded  13. 

4.  Mimosa  Tribe. 

a.  Pods  provided  with  a  replum,  i.  •.,  a  frame- 
like  placenta,   which    remains   after  tbe 
valves  have  fallen  away  from  it. 
a.  Valves  wider  than  replum  14.  Mil 

BB.  Valves  narrower  than  the  replum  or  hardly 

i  Podlfvalved  in  the Ordinary faaiu 16^ 

S.  Podajy, 

a*  Keel-petal*  free  or  slightly 
herbaceous. 

B.  Pod  linear  or  oblong-inflated  17.  Tlurmnptit. 

Br.  Pod  globose  or  ovoid,  turgid  or  inflated  18.  Baptitia. 

aa.  Keel-petals  connate  on   the  back:  foliage 
n>ostly  leathery. 
B.  Ovules  4  or  more. 

C.  Keel  about  as  long  as  the  wings  19.  Oiylobium. 

CC.  Keel  much  shorter  than  wings  20.  Chorittma. 

BB.  Ovule*  2. 

c.  Pod  indehiscent:  calyx  shortly  5-toothed.. 21.  FisiiaarM. 
cc.  Pod  2-valved:  calyx  S-fld. or  bilabiate  22.  />w/»,«*0. 

6.  Genista  Tribe. 

a.  Stamens  coalesced  into  a  sheath  which  is  split 
above  tbe  middle. 
B.  Seeds  st  rophiolatc. 

c.  Lva.  simple  or  reduced  to  mere  scales. . .  .23.  TtmpU- 

[tmtia. 

cc.  Lva.  pinnate:  Ifta.  3  24  Goodia. 

BB.  Seeds  not  strophiolate. . 
AA.  Stamens  coalesced  into  a  i 
B.  Seeds  not  strophiolate. 

cCfuJs;lobe'orUp'much 

cc.  Calyx-lobes  or 
tube,  rare' 
O.  Uts.  3. 

B.  Pod  stalked  27. 

BB.  Pod  sessile. 

r.  Claws  of^petals  adnata  to  rtam-_^ 

rr.  Daws  of  petals  free. 

a.  Shrubs  unarmed:  upper  calyx- 
lobes  distinct   29.  Adtnocar- 

aa.  Shrubs  usually  spinescent:  calyx  Ipus. 

abort,  truncate  30.  Calycolumt. 

dd.  Liu.  usually  all  wanting,  rarely  3  or  1 : 
shrubs  with  spiny  or  rush-like 
branches. 

t.  Shrub  with  rush-like  branches  31.  Sparriuia. 

ee.  Shrubs  spiny  or  unarmed:  Ifta.  re- 
duced to  1  or  0,  rarely  3. 
r.  Fls.  yellow:  calyx  not  inflated.. . .  .32.  (Jen tun. 
rr.  Fls.  violet  or  bluish:  calyx  inflated: 

spiny  shrub  33.  Brinatm 

BB.  Seeds  si  rophiolatc. 

C.  Calyx  colored,  2-parted;  the  upper  segms. 
2-toothed,  lower  3-toolbed:  leafless 
abrubs,  the   branchlets   and  petioles 

transformed  into  spines  34.  UUx. 

CC.  Calyx  with  tbe  2  upper  lobes  or  teeth  eoo- 
nate  or  free,  the  3  loser  connate  into  a 
lower  Up  35.  Cytitw. 

7. 

A.  Fl.  with  petals  all  nearly  i 

aa.  Fl.  distinctly  papilioriaeeo 

B.  Pod  2-valved  37.  < 

BB.  Pod  indehiscent  or  a 
to  a  slight  extent. 

c.  The  pod  moniliform  38.  Saphura. 

cc.  The  pod  not  moniliform,  linear. 

D.  Color  of  fU.  yellow  in  axillary  racemes.  ,39.  Caipurnta. 
DP.  Color  of  fls.  white,  panicled. 

E-  Winter-buds  inclosed  in  the  base  of 
the  enlarged  petiole:  panicle  loose, 

drooping..   40.  Cladr<uli$. 

EE.  Winter-buds    free:    panicle  dense. 


8.  Hedysarum  Tribe. 

a.  Stamens  all  free  among  themselves  42.  AfUmia. 

a.  Stamens  all  connate  in  a  closed  tube.   ....  .43.  AracKit. 

Stamens  nearest  tbe  standard  free  or  connate 
with  the.  others  only  at  the  base  or  at  tbe 
middle. 

B.  Filaments  all  dilated  above  or  only  alter- 
nate ones. 

C.  Keel  obtuse. .  44.  Onitkoput. 

cc.  Keel  acute  or  beaked  45.  formula. 

BB.  Filaments  normal. 

c.  Wings  short  or  very  abort,  rarely  as  long 
aa  the  keel:  Ifta.  not  provided  with 
minute  stipules. 
D.  Pod  flat  or  compressed. 

B.  Joints  many,  rarely  2:  standard -sta- 
men free  46,  i 

ee.  Joints  2:  standard -stamen  connate 

with  others  at  middle  47.  OaobryeAii. 

dd.  Pod  thickiah.  subterete  48.  AlKatii. 

cc  Wings  aa  long  aa  or  longer  than  tbe  I 
partial  petioles  of  Uts.  bear 
stipules  except  in  I..  *|>edexa  0  . 
p.  Pod  indehiscent,  rarely  opening  at  tbe 

lower  suture:  Joints  flat   ,  49. 

DD.  Pod  of  about  4  BsajjjL  distinct,  J  •"^J1"1' 

DDD.  Pod  1 -seeded,  indehisccot :  no  joints. ...  51.  Laprdtta. 

9.  Daibergie  Tribe. 

a.  Fr.  drupaceous,  globose  or  ovoid,  indehiscent, 

the  endoearp  woody  1 

a  a.  Fr.  not  drupaceous. 
B.  Lits.  mostly  alternate. 

c.  Anthers  versatile,  the  loculea  parallel, 

longitudinally  dehiscent  53.  Ttpuana. 

cc.  Anthers    small,    erect,    dulymous,  the 
lorules  placed  back  to  back;  generally 

dehiscent  at  apex  by  a  abort  crack  54.  Datbergia. 

BB.  Lit*,  opposite. 

c.  Pod  longitudinally  4-wingcd.  k   .55.  Pucidui. 

cc.  Pod  with  a  narrow  wing  along  the  upper 

suture  or  both  sutures  56.  Derru. 

10.  Lotus  Tribe. 

A.  Pod  indehiscent  or  tardily  2-valved  57.  Anlhyll*. 

aa.  Pod  2-valved. 

B.  Calyx-lobes  usually  longer  than  tube; 


11. 

A.  St.  woody:  infl.  subterminal;  stamens  it,  the 

standard-stamen  absent   .00.  .4 ferns. 

aa.  St.  herbaceous:  fls.  solitary  or  racemose  in  the 
axils;  stamens  10. 

b.  Wings  adherent  to  tbe  keel  61.  Ltnt. 

(See  article  Lentil.) 

BB.  Wings  free  or  only  slightly  adhetent. 

c.  Sheath  of  stamens  obliuue  at  tbe  mouth: 
style  slender,  bearded  or  hairy  only  at 
the  apex  or  all  around  the  upper  part . . .  62.  Yieia. 
cc.  Sheath  of  stamens  equal  at  the  mouth. 
D.  Calyx-lobes  leafy;  style  rigid,  dilated 
above  and  the  margins  reflcxed  and 
joined  together  so  that  it  becomes 
flattened  laterally:  bearded  down  the 

inner  edge  63.  PUum. 

DD.  Calyx-lobes  not  leafy:  style  flattened 
above  on  tbe  back  and  front;  bearded 
down  one  face  64.  lxUhyru*. 

12.  Pheseolus  Tribe. 

A.  8tyle  longitudinally  bearded  above  on  the 
inner  aide  or  rarely  pilose  only  around  the. 
stigma;  petals  normal  or  the  keel  Ic 
beaked  or  spiral:  infl.  nodose-racemose. 
B.  Calyx-tube  not  lunger  than  lobe. 

c.  Keel  spiral  

cc.  Keel  obtuse  or  arched  beaked. 

D.  Stigma  strongly  oblique  or  introrse  66.  Fiona. 

dd.  Stigma  subglobose  on  inner  face;  style 

flattened  out  at  apex,  .s   «7.  PacAyrAirs*. 

DDD.  Stigma  small,  terminal;  style  filiform 

or  subulate  at  apex   IV  Dotichot. 

BB.  Calyx-tube  cylindrical,  longer  than  lobes    .  Clilaria. 
aa.  Style  not  bearded. 

B.  Standard-stamen  free  only  at  the  very  base, 
thence  connate  with  the  rest  into  a  closed 
tube;  calyx  mostly  4-lobed. 
C.  Cslyx  lx-11-shaped. 

D.  Pod  broad,  the  upper  suture  thickened 

or  2-winged.  .   70.  BiocUa. 

DD.  Pes!  linear,  narrow  or  list  71. 
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CC.  Calyx  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  larger. 

 72.  i 

J  •« 

the  ba«c. 

c.  Calyx  4-lobed  73. 1 

CC.  Calyx  not  4-lobed. 

D.  InrL  usually  timnne,  the  r*/-bia  of  the 
rannit  jointed. 
K.  Htandard   much   larger   thjua  the 

wing*  and  keel.  74.  j 

IX.  Standard  smaller  than  the  keeL 
r.  Pod  2-valved. 

o.  Anthera  of  2  kinda  75.  Mueuna. 

oo.  Anthers  uniform    76.  Apios. 

rv.  Pod  not  dehiscent,  except  at  the 

Up  77.  i 

DO.  Infl.    sometimes    racemose    but  the 
rmrhia  of  the  raceme  not  jointed. 
K.  Lvs..  especially  beneath,  with  mi- 
nute resinous  dot*:  infl.  racemoae 
or  subumbellate  or  the  fta.  solitary. 

F.  thrule*  2  78.  I 

FT.  Ovulea  4  or  more. 

o.  Pod  turgid;  seeds atropbiolaie..  .79.  i 
OO.  Pod  compressed;  seeds  not  stro- 
phiolate 80. 

WW  Lira,  without  minute  resinous  data: 
flu.  clustered  or  racemoae  in  the 
aids,  solitary  or  twin  along  the 

F.  Fl*.  ahowy;  standard  large,  flat- 
tened out ;  bracts  persistent  81. 

FF.  Fls.    medium-siaed ;  standard, 
erect,   complicate,   sides  often 

renexed:  bracts peraistent  82.  Ampfii- 

FFF.  Fls.  small  (showy  in  Kennedy*); 
standard  spreading  or  rrflexed; 
brads  persistent  or 
deciduous, 
o.  Seeds  not  strophiolate. 
oo.  Heeds  strophiolate. 

H.  The  fls.  small;  keel  usually 

much  smaller  than  wings.    -84.  Hartlrn- 
hh  The  fls.  showy:  keel  usually  [Urgin 
equaling  or  surpassing  the 
wings  86.  i 

13.  TrifoUum  Tribe. 

a.  Standard-staroeTj  connate  with  the  others 

mm  a  closed  tube:  keel  beaked  80. 

A.  Standard-atamen  free;  keel  obtuse  or  in  Paro- 
rbctue  acutish. 
b.  Lfts.  digitate  (rarely  pinnate  in  TrifoUum). 
C  Pod  2-valved:  keel  acutish;  petals  not 

adnata  87. 

CC.  Pod  usually  indehiaoent:  elawa  of  all  or 
the  lower  petals  adnate  to  the  staminal 

tube  88.  Tri/olium. 

sb  Lfts.  3.  pinnate. 

c.  Pod  straight,  sickle-shaped  or  arched, 
sometime*  thick  and  beaked,  some- 
times linear,  sometime*  broad  and  flat, 
lndchisoent  or  folliculately  gaping  or 

rarely  2-valved  89.  TngontUa. 

cc  Pod     spirally    falcate,     drcinnate  o 

rloboae  or  ovoid,  thick,  ii 

.91.. 

14.  Gale(g  Tribe. 

.  Connective  of  the  anther,  appendaged  with  a 
small  gland  or  mucro:  ovules  mostly  »,  1-2 

in  a  few  specie*;  pod  2-valved  92.  IndigeMa 

,  Connective  not  appendaged. 
a.  Ovulea  1-2,  rarefy  3-4.  (See  also  bb.) 

c.  Number  of  c*nJe*  1  

cc.  Number  of  ovule*  2,  rarely  3-4. 

D.  Stamens  10  94.  Amorplia 

nn.  Stamens  5  ,  96.  Pttalottt- 

*».  Ovules  °°  (|-2  in  a  few  specie*  of  Teph-  [i 

C-  Infl.  terminal  or  opposite  the  lva.,  mostly 
racemose  (in  Galea*  both  axillary  and 
terminal,  in  some  Tephrosias  axiOary): 
pod  2-valved. 
D.  Style  longitudinally  bearded  on  the 
inner  side;  calyx  lung-tubular;  petals 

very  long-clawed  96. 

no.  Style  glabrous  (or  merely  penicillate 
at  the  »lia;ma  in  some  tephrosias).^ 

rest  from  the  base  97. 

IX.  Standard-sta 
with  the 


F.  The  pod  narrow  or  short,  with 
dernier  valves  and  nerviform  or 

hardly  thickened  sutures   98.  Ttphrotia. 

FF.  The  pod  thick,  leathery  or  woody, 
o.  Pod  usually  tardily  dehiscent: 

infl.  mostly  punicled   99.  MiUttia. 

°°'  Prn\i»e".l5r  .d'h,"Cent  I         "TlOO.  Wistaria, 
c.  Infl.  axillary,  except  where  noted  below, 
o.  Pod  flat,  except  where  the  seeds  finally 

make  it  turgid  101.  i 

dd.  Pod  inflated,  turgid  or  terete,  longitudi- 
nally septate  or  undivided,  rarely 
flat  ami  when  so  always  longitudi- 
nally septate. 
B.  Styles  variously  bearded  above 

F.  Petals  acuminate  

FF.  Petals  not  acuminate. 

a.  Standard  erect  103.  Sulher- 

aa.  Standard  spreading  or  reflexed.  [landia. 

n.  Stigma  small  104.  .Suviiiuono. 

mi.  Stigma  prominent  105.  Colutta. 

it.  Style  not  bearded. 

F.  Lv«.  even-pinnate:  shrub*  or  tree*. 
a.  The  pod  stipitate,  obovoid  or 

oblong  106.  Halimodtn- 

[dron. 

OO.  The  pod  linear,  usually  acute  107.  Caragana, 

FF.  Lvs.  odd-pinnate  or  wi'h  a  spiny 
|>etiolf  instead  uf  an  odd  1ft. 
a.  Anther-cells  confluent  at  apes. . .  108.  Olyeyrrh- 
aa.  Anthers  uniform.  [ita. 
ii.  Petals  not  all  narrow,  the 
standard  obovate  or  orbicu- 


I.  Keel  blunt  110.. 

u.  Keel  acute  111.  I 

15. 

erect   or   spreading,   only  slightly 

1 12.  j 

.  113.  Ctrdt. 

16.  Amherstia  Tribe. 

a.  The  petals  absent ;  sepals  4  114.  Saraea. 

aa.  The  petals  present. 

n.  Bract  lets  persistent.  Inclosing  the  bud. 

c.  Petals  5,  slightly  unequal   115.  Broirnco. 

cc.  Petals  unequal.  1  very  wide,  2  narrow. 

2  minute  and  rudimentary  116.  Amhtrttia. 

BB.  Bracelets  small  or  deciduous. 

c.  lit*.  1  pair  117.  //ynwrvro. 

cc.  Lfts.  2  or  more  pairs. 

o.  Petals  5.  3  perfect,  2  rudimentary  118.  ! 

DP.  Petals  5.  slightly  unequal  119.  i 

17. 

a.  Calyx-lobes  strongly  imbricate;  c 
tube  short:  seed  not  albuminous. 

b.  Pod  indehiscent:  stigma  peltate  120.  Ptttoph- 

lorum. 

bb.  Pod  2-valved :  stigma  not  peltate.  121.  Ca-ao/pinia. 

aa.  Calyx-tube  long,  or  top-shaped  or  bell-shaped: 
segm*.  short  or  narrow  and  open:  seeds, 
when  known,  albuminous. 

a.  Pod  turgid  orsublerete  122.  Oymnoc- 

[ladu*. 

BB.  Pod  flattiab  

lyx-aegm*.  valvate. 
iegma.  4.  the  upper  ones  connate; 

petal  widest,  lowest  narrow  124.  t  — 

.  5;  petals  roundish,  about  equal  125.  Potnctana. 

icgrns.  slightly  imbricate  or  valvate: 
i  albuminous. 

B.  Ovary  adnate  to  calyx-tube  126.  Sekitolob- 

[turn. 

bb.  Ovary  free  in  bottom  of  calyx  127.  Por*in- 

18.  Cassia  Tribe. 

a.  Petals  5;  fls.  hermaphrodite  12H.  Cessto. 

aa.  Petals  0;  fls.  polygamous  12U.  Crrotonio. 

The  following  genera  also  are  described  aa  hating  more  or  less 
horticultural  interest:  Afselia.  Amino.  Aotus,  Itaikura.  Uaphia, 
Brachyscma.  Caradcnsia.  Cnrmicrurlia,  Ciccr,  Copaiiera,  l>alea, 
Desmanthus,  Dichrostachys,  I>iphy*a,  Kbcnus.  Eutaxia.  Galedupa, 
Gliriridia.  Ha>matoxylon,  HippocrepL".  lioffmanscggin.  Hnvra, 
Jacksi inia,  Krrstiugiella,  Kramvria,  I -onchocarpus,  Nlinkelersia, 
Piptanthus.  Podalyri*.    Pterorarpua,  Pterolc 
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71.  ROSACEA. 

/.  Summary  of  Tribes. 

k.  Ovary  inferior;  carpels  2-5,  more  or 
!<•--  eonnnte  and  adnata  la  thl  I  Bp- 
shaped  receptacle,  the  whole  develop- 
in*  into  a  fleshy  fr.  (pome):  tree*  or 

shrub*  with  free  stipules   4. 1 

a.  Ovary  superior. 
».  Carpels  usually  many,  if  1  or  2,  fr. 
not  drupaceous:  calyx  persistent, 
c.  Fr.  follicular,  dehiscent. 

D.  Seeds  not  winged :  fls.  small ....  1.1 
DO,  Seeds    winged,    flattened:  fls. 

rather  large    2.  QtJHJJUA  Tin  ni- 
ce Ft.  not  follicular,  indehiscent,  or 
carpel*  growing  into  drupeleta. 
D,  Pistils  borne  on  a  flat,  hemi- 
spherical or  convex  receptacle, 
subtended  by  a  clip-shaped 
portion  of  the  receptacle  <hy- 
panthium),  usually  many. 
X.  The  pistils  2-5:  shrubs,  with 
simple  lvs. 
r.  Stipule"  wanting:  fU.  small, 

in  large  panicles   .  3. 1 

FT.  Stipules  present:  fla,  soli- 
tary    or     in  few-fid. 

corymbs   5.  ! 

EE.  The  pistils  many  (if  few,  lva. 
compound ) :  herb*  or  shrubs, 
r.  Carpela    becoming  dry 
achenes. 
a.  Ovules  2;   carpels  5-15: 
calyx  without  bract  lets: 

fan   ft.  UUMIMA  ' 

go.  Ovules  1:  carpels  many; 
calyx  usually  with 
braetlets  alternating 

with  the  lobes   6.  Potentilla 

FT.  Carpels  becoming  drupelet*:  ITmibe. 
ovules  2,  but  seed  solitary.  7.  " 
Do.  Pistils  inclosed  in  the  tubular- 
or  urn-«haped  receptacle  (hy- 
panthium). 
E.  Number  of  pistils  1  or  4; 
petals  sometimes  wanting. 
F.  Hypanthium  tubular  or  cam- 
panulatc,    the  achenes 
loosely  and  usually  only 
partly    inclosing;  pistils 

usually  1:  shrubs   .  8.  L 

FT.  Hypanthium  urceolate,  com-  (This 
pletely  inclosing  the  1-4 
achenes;  sepals  usually  4: 

herbs  or  shrubs.  10.  Sanoiisorih 

be.  Numberof  pistilsmany:  calyx-  ITrtint. 
tube  brooming  fleshy;  petals 
present:  shrubs  with  odd- 
pinnate  Ivs  11.  Rose  Tribe. 

■a.  Carpels  1.  rarely  2:  fr.  drupaceous: 
calyx  usually  deciduous. 
C.  Fls.   symmetrical:   style  subter- 
minsJ:  ovules  pendulous:  radicles 

superior  12.  Pbcxcs  Tribe. 

cc.  KIs.  often  uosyrometrical:  style 

inferio^"". . .  r^llX  Ch-ebo^,  -a 

ITUIBE, 

//.  Key  to  the  Tribes. 
1.  Spirssa  Tribe. 

a.  Pistils  opposite  to  the  petals  or  less  than  5. 
B.  Lvs.  simple,  often  lobed.  rarely  pinnatifid: 
stamens  inserted  on  the  margin  of  the 
hypanthium:  shrubs,  rarely  uiidcrshrulis. 
C.  Stipules  large,  caducous:  staminal  disk 
wanting:  seeds  shining,  rruataceous. 
p.  Follicles  dehiscent  along  both  sutures, 
often  inflated,  1-5:  fls.  in  terminal 

corymlw   1.  j 

DO.  Follicles  dehiscent  only  along  the  i 
tral  suture,  1-2,  not  inflated, 
t.  Fls.  in  terminal  panicles;  style  ter- 
minal; pistils,  2.  rarely  1;  follicles 

usually  5-seeded   2.  NtiUux. 

EX.  Fls.  in  small  terminal  corymbs:  style 
lateral;  pistil  1:  follicles  1-or  rarely 

2 -seeded   3. 

cc.  Stipules  wanting:  staminal 
present:  seeds  dull, 
r.  The  lvaj  entire,  serrate  o 

E.  Carpels  free. 

r.  Fls.  in  panicles,  corymbs  or  umbel- 
accmes;  carpels  dehiscent 
the  ventral  suture:  lva. 


ft.  Fls.  in  racemes;  carpels  dehiscent 
on   both   sutures:   lvs.  entire, 
evergreen:  ceepitose  undershrub 
EE  Carpels  connate  at  the  base:  fls.  poly- 
gamo-dicecioua,  in  panicles:  Ivs. 
entire,  deciduous:  upright  shrub.  . 
DD.  The  Ivs.  twice  trifid:  stamens  connate  at 
the  base:  fls.  in  racemes:  prostrate 

undershrub  

BB.  Lva.  2-3-pinnatc:  fla.  dioecious,  in  ample 
panicles   composed    of  slender 
herbs. 


aa.  Pistils  opposite  to  the  sepals,  5. 

*  ,  imbricate 


S.Ar 


LTpu 


connate  at  the 
bipinnate:  shrubs, 
c.  Lvs.  pinnate;  Ifts. 
cc.  Lvs.  bipinnate ; 
aa.  Petals  strap-*hsp 

t:  lvs. 


in  the  bud:  car- 
lva.  pinnate  or 

serrate  ......  9.  Sorbaria. 

ute,  entire  10.  Chafurbati- 


2.  Quillaja  Tribe. 

a.  Carpels  free,  spreading,  star-like  at  maturity: 
evergreen  trees. 

a.  Stamens  10  12.  QuiOaja. 

bb.  Stamens  20  :  13.  Kageruekia. 

_A.  Carpels  connate  into  a  5-celled  caps.:  sta- 
mens 15-20:  deciduous  shrub  14.  Biackarda 


S.  Holodiecua  Tribe. 

I  or  slightly  I 


.15. 


4.  Pome  Tribe. 

.  Carpels  bony  at  maturity:  fr.  hence  with  1-5 
stones. 

b.  Pistils  with  2  fertile  ovules:  Ivs. 


c.  Lva.  entire: 


„   ele*sshrubs:styles2-5.  .16. 
cc.  Lva.  crenatc,  persistent:  usually  spiny 

shrubs:  styles  5   17. 

la.  Pistils  with  only  1  fertile  ovule:  lva.  usually 
doubly  serrate  or  lobed. 
c.  Ovules  2.  1  fertile  and  1  sterile:  l\-a.  sim- 
ple, often  pinnately  lolx-d. 
o.  Number  of  carpels  5,  wholly  connate 
and  covered  at  the  top  by  the  flesh  of 
the  fr.:  fls.  solitary,  2  in.  across:  lvs. 

entire  or  occasionally  dentate  18.  . 

DO.  Numl>er  of  carpels  1-6,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct at  the  ventral  suture  and  free  at 
the  top:  fls.  1  in.  or  less  across,  usually 

in  corymbs:  1%-s.  often  lolied  IB.  I 

cc.  Ovule  but  I;  stones  5:  Ivs.  pinnate  (the 
simple-lvd.  species  lielong  to  Hespeco- 

meles.  which  is  not  in  cult.)  20.  OHtomtUt. 

-  Carpels  with  leathery  or  papery  walls  at 
maturity:  fr.  hence  1 -5-celled,  each  cell  with 
1  or  2,  rarely  many  seeds, 
u.  Fls.  in  compound  corymbs, 
c.  Styles  1-5,  distinct  or  connate;  carpels 
partly  free. 

.  Fr.  solid  and  pointed  at  the  top:  walla 
of  cells  leathery:  lvs.  deciduous,  sim- 


ple or  pinnule. 
.  Sepals  <" 


E.  Sepals  deciduous:  lvs.  always  simple, 
serrate  with  excurrent  veins:  styles 

2-3   .21. 

EE.  Sepals  persistent. 

F.  Numoer  of  styles  usually  2,  mrrly  3 
or  5,  free  or  connste:  Ivs.  pin- 
nate or  simple  and  serrate  or 
lobed    with    excurrent  veins. 

deciduous  22-  i 

FF.  Number  of  styles  3-5:  lvs.  serrate 
to  crcnulate.  with  curving  veins. 
O.  Lvs.  deciduous,  with  glands  on 
the  midrib  above:  style*  5, 
connate  below: endnrarp  thin  23.  Armia. 
oo.  Lvs.  evergreen,  without  glands 
on   the   midrib:   styles  3-5: 

endocarp  firm   .2 

DD.  Fr.  hollow  and  rounded  at  the  top. 
small.  1  -  ur  2-*eedrd ;  walls  usually  pa- 
pery: styles  usually  2:  Ivs.  simple, 
deciduous  or  evergreen  with  curving 

veins  25.  1 

cc.  Styles  5.  distinct:  carpels  wholly  connate: 
fr.  pear-shaped,  rather  large,  yellow: 

Iva.evergrien  with  excurrent  veins  20.  ErUibatrya. 

B.  Fls.  in  umbels.  raceuiL-s  or  tolitsry. 
c.  The  carrels  4-  to  many-seeded. 

D.  Styles  free:  Ivs.  entire  27.  Cydonia. 

DD.  Styles  connate  at  the  base:  lvs.  serrate 
or  serrulate. 
E.  Ovules  many  in  each  cell:  calyx  gla- 
brous outside. .  .  .  2H.  ( 
EE.  Ovules  4  5  in  each  cell ;  calyx  densely 


CC.  The  carpel*  I  1  seeded 
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of  the  ovary  m 
with  2  ovules. 


B.  Ovary    2-ceUed:    fr.  l-2-«eeded. 

black:   fla.   in   upright   mwn  , 

xmi.'tiinf«  pnnirlcd:  Iva.  evergreen  30.  Kapkioltpu. 
as.  Ovary  3-5-ecllod:  fla.  in  umbels:  Ira. 

deciduous  31. 

do.  CeQe  of  the  ovary  twice  aa  many  a* 
stytee,  each  with  I  ovule, 
ft.  Styles  usually  5;  Hi.  in  raosmea:  lva. 

serrate,  or  erenate  at  the  apex.  32.  A 

KB.  Styles  2-3;  Da.  in  few-fld.  umbeU; 

cytindrie:  Iva.  entire  or 

.33.  PrrupW 


5.  Kcrna  Tribe. 

Petals   wanting;  fla.  in  few-fld. 

a*henee  2-5.  drupaceous.  .34.  Smtua. 

P*»tsU  present:  fla.  aohtary,  large. 
b.  Lva.    alternate:    fla.    5-merous,  yellow: 

aehenea  drupaceous,  yellow  35.  Kiria. 

IB.  Lva.  opposite:  Da.  ■ 


deciduous, 
plarle  in  fr. 
C-  Fla.  white:  reee. 

CC.  Fla.  yellow:  receptacle  dry  

■a.  Kcceptaele  not  fleshy,  even  in  fr. 
c  Pistils  only  1-12. 
D.  Stamens  5;  petals 
do.  Stamens  numerous: . 
OC-  Pistils  very  numerous. 
d.  Petals  white  or  yellow. 


DO.  Petala    purple,    abruptly  acuminate. 

much  smaller  than  calyx  42. 

as-  Style  elongated  after  an  thesis,  often  plumone. 
a.  Fli  - 


(•"Is.  5-meroua:  lva.  pinnate  or  1 
c  Sepal*  valvate:  bypanthium  flat:  herbs, 
cc.  Sepals  imbricate;  hypanlhium  concave: 
shrubs. 

D.  Calyx  with  bracts  outside, 
no.  Calyx  without  bra 
a.  Fla.  8-9-meroua:  lva. 


.44.  PaUugia. 
.45.  Ceisania. 

*46.  Drya.. 


7.  Rubus  Tribe. 

_  duIdt  

aa.  DrupeWta 

8.  Cercocarpus  Tribe. 

a.  Fla.  spetalous;  style  elongnted 
is  fr.;  bypanthium  tubular.. . 
aa.  FU.  with  petala. 


a.  Drupelets  pulpy  47.  /tubus. 

ly  dry,  inclosed  by  calyx.  48.  DalibartJa. 


49.  C, 


B.  Style  with  terminal  stigma:  lva.  linear. 

needle-shaped  50. 

BB-  Style  with  decurrent  stigma. 

c.  i. vs.  3-6d  at  the  apex:  sepals  imbricate: 

fr.  inclosed  about  half.  51.  Purthia 

oc.  Lva.  bipinnate:  sepals  valvate:  fr.  in- 


9.  Ulmaria  Tribe. 

erbs  with  large  pinnate  Ivs.  and  large  stipules 
and  small  white  or  pink  ft*,  in  Large  panicles  53.  Pihpendula. 

10.  Sanguisorba  Tribe. 

a.  Calyx  with  5-0  bractlel*  or  10-12-cut  in  2 
series  or  in  Agrimonia  with  a  setose  limb. 

PetaU  0  54.  AleJtemiUa. 

BS.  Petals  4  or  5  55.  Agrimonia. 

as.  Calyx  without  bractlels:  petala 0:  lva.  pinnate. 

a.  fla.  axillary,  solitary  66.  Margyn- 

bs  FU  spirate  or  capitate.  [carpus, 
c.  The  calyx  valvate;  stamens  1-10,  abort; 

carpels  1-2  57.  Acrna. 

cc.  The  calyx  imbricate. 

n.  Fr.  rarely  rugose:  fla.  usually  bisexual; 

rarpel  1 :  stamens  4-12. .   58,  Sanguitorba. 

do.  Fr.  oft 


.  Polmum. 


11. 


12. 


a.  Srpals  usually  10.  small;  petals  often  wanting 
or  small:  carpels  in  the  staminatc  11.  2.  1  in 

the  fertile  fl.  01. 


aa.  Sepals  5. 

a.  Carpels  solitary, 
c.  Style  terminal:  Iva.  usually  serrate:  pith 

of  branches  solid  02.  Prunus. 

cc^StyUj  Uteral:  iv,  .•■.lire:  pith  lamellate. .03.  Priiuepia. 

13.  Chrysobalanus  Tribe. 

Anthers  small,  short,  didymoua;  ova 
inserted  in  the  base  of  the  enly 
15 

The 


is  also  cultivated. 


72.  SAXIFRAGACE*. 
/.  Summary  of  Tribes. 

  LI 


a.  Plants  are  tree*  or  shrubs. 

a.  Lva.  opposite.  

BB.  Lva,  alternate. 

c.  Stipules  absent:  lva.  often  coria- 
ceous or  glandular-eerrate:  sta- 
with 


petals 


2.  EsCALIvOXIA  Tbibi. 


cc.  Stipules  absent  or  adnata  to  petiole 
at  base:  fla.  generally  racemose: 
ovary  1-tacuIar,  2-merous;  seeds 

immersed  in  pulp   3. 

aa.  Plants  are  herbs. 

a.  FU.  4-meroua   4. 

bb.  FU.  generally  5-meroua  6. 


//.  Key  to  the  Tribes. 
1.  Hydrangea  Tribe. 

A.  Ovary  superior, 
a.  Number  of  petals  4;  stamens  10;  filaments 

2-lobed;  styles  3   L  FtndUra. 

bb.  Number  of  petals  5  or  6. 

c.  Ovules sofitsry:stamras4-12;stylea 3-5.  2.  WkippUa. 
cc.  Ovules 4 : stamens  15; carpels 2, separate..  3.  Lyono- 
ccc.  Ovules  numerous. 

0.  Petals  5,  convolute:  stamens  10;  styles 

3-5   4.. 

dd.  Petab  5  or  0,  imbricate:  stamens  nu- 
merous; style  1.  with  a  5-  T-lobcd 

stigma   5.  ( 

a  a.  Ovary  inferior  or  semi-superior, 
a.  Stamens  8,  10  or  12. 

c.  Petals  induplicate  or  imbricate:  fr.  cap- 


er. Petals  valvate. 
o.  Fr.  a  caps. 

e.  Styles  4  or  5,  free  or  connate  at  the 

base;  petals  4  or  5   7.  Hydranota. 

be.  Style  1.  with  a  4-5-lobed  stigma: 

petals  5   8.  ,s -.- 

do.  Fr.  a  berry:  net  ids  5  or  6:  styles  3-5,  [okragma, 

club-shaped   9.  Diekroa. 

bb.  Stamens  as. 

c.  Petals  induplicate,  7-10;  style  L  10.  Decumaria. 

cc.  Petals  imbricate;  styles  1-6  11.  Phxladel- 

ccc.  Petals  valvate.  IpAus. 

ooiffilij 


.12. 
.13. 


Tribe. 


a.  Petals   imbricate;  style  I;  ovary  2-  or  3- 

loeuled  14. 

A  a.  PetaU  valvate;  styles  divisible  into  2;  ovary 

 16.  /fee. 


3.  Ribes  Tribe. 


The  only 


4.  Francos  Tribe. 


.10.R*m. 


.17. 


5.  Saxifrage  Tribe. 


a.  Ovary  1-loculed. 

B.  Placental  basilar  or  nearly  so  18.  Tiartlla. 

bb.  Placenta? parietal, opposite  the  stigmas  19.  Pomassio. 

'.alternate! 


I  with  stigmas. 
J;  petals 5,  capillary   20.  Tolmiea. 

i  5-10. 

not  leaked,  superior:  petals  5, 

it  or  pinnatifid  21.  MiteUa. 

do.  Caps.  2-beaked. 

a.  Number  of  stamens  5;  petab  5  or  0: 

.22.  ffeucAero. 
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.  Number  of  alumni  8  or  10:  caps. 
«*rai  -superior, 
r.  Petals  0;  stamens  8  or  10;  Sit.  soli- 


in  the 


23.  Chryto*- 

I; 

.24. 


10;  [pUnium. 
TtUime. 


rr.  Petals  entire  or  I 
A*,  racemose 
i.  Ov  ary  2-  or  3-loculed.  the 
of  the  fr.:  rarely  e 
a.  Stamens  5.  (Sue  also  aa.) 

c.  Carpels  united  at  base,  adnatc  to  hypan- 

thium  25.  SuUimnlia. 

cc.  Carpels  united  and  wholly  adnatc  to 

hypanthium  20. . 

ccc.  Carpels  2,  united  at  base,  free  from  but 

included  in  the  inflated  hypanthium. .  .27. 
■a.  Stamens  10,  rarely  8  (sometimes  5  in  Boy- 

c.£palava 


D.  Petal*  0 
dd.  Petals  5,  deciduous; 
CC.  Sepals  imbricate. 

D.  Styles  erect ;  petals  5  or  0;  stamens  8 

or  10  30.  Attilbt. 

dd.  Styles  mostly  recurved  in  fr.;  petals  5..  .31.  Saitfraga 

The  following  genera  also  are  treated:  Abrophyllum 
terns,  Baurra,  Dcinanthc,  Leptarrhena.  and  Tanakasa. 


73.  CUNOIflACEfi. 


a.  Calyx  valvate. 
B.  Stamens  hypo 


I.  Acrophyl- 
9* 


ft 

3i  Cunonio. 


i  


its;.  Calyx-tube  urn -shaped,  much  longer 
than  ovary;  sepals  and  stamens 
5;  fls.  in  long  and  slender  racemes.. .  5. 
■b.  Petals  as  many  as  ealyx-lobea. 
c.  Fla.  borne  in  catkins.  5-merous. 

of  petals  broad:  st  mens  with 


long-filament ;  disk  present . 


S.  CoryUrpru. 


dd.  Shape  of  petals  subulate,  as  Ions;  as 

sepals;  stamens  nearly  sessile;  disk  0. .  7. 
cc.  Fla,  in  clusters,  4-meroua. 

D.  Lva.  deciduous,  crenate;  anthers  ob- 
tuse, the  loculee  opening  with  1  valve.  S.  Hamamtlit, 
DD.  Lva.  persistent,  entire :  anthers  beaked, 

the  loculee  opening  with  2  valves. ....  9.  Loroptta- 
aa.  Ovary-locules  2-  or  more-ovuled. 

B.  Fls.  unisexual  10.  J 

bb.  Fls.  bisexual. 

c.  The  fla.  5,  In  a  head,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
volucre of  which  the  outer  bracts  are 

small,  the  inner  gradually  larger  11. 

cc  The  fls.  2  together  with  very  i 
at  the  base  


.12. 


78.  BRUNIACEfi. 


 Aitdouinia. 

(See  article  Dtosroa. , 


79.  HALORAGIDACEjC. 

a.  Stamens  1-2;  calyx  3-4-lobed;  ovary  1-loculed  1.  Cnnnrm. 
aa.  Stamens  2-8;  calyx  truncate  or  4-toothed; 

ovnry  deeply  2-  or  4 -grooved.   2.  Myrwptivl- 


3.  Hi 


|/um 

.ppuru. 


74.  CEPHALOTACEfi. 


75.  CRASSULACE.fi. 

A.  Stamens  usually  as  many  as  the  petals. 
B.  Petals  free  or  connate  only  at  the 

floral  pans  in  5's   1.  I 

■ft.  Petals  usually  connate  to  the  middle  or 
beyond. 

c.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  aa  long  as  the  corolla- 
tube   2.  Gran 

cc.  Cslyx  many  times  shorter  than  the  co- 
rolla-tube   3.  i 

AA.  Stamens  usually  twice  as  many  as  the  petals. 
».  Petals  free  or  connate  only  at  the  very  base. 

c.  Fls.  usually  4-5-merous    4.  Snlum. 

CC.  Fls.  6-merous  or  more   3.  Srmprr- 

•B  Petals  usually  connate  to  the  middle  or  |ri>um. 
beyond. 

c.  Calyx  large,  inflated  shortly  4-fkl.   6.  BryapAyl~ 

|fum. 

cc.  Calyx  4-parted  7.  Kalanehoi. 

ccc.  Calyx  V  parted   8.  Cofyltttoit. 

The  following  are  also  described:  Altamiranoa.  Dudleys, 
^everia.  Kitchingis,  Lenophyllum.  Oliveranthus,  Pachyphytum. 

76.  DROSERACEfi. 

Stamens  4-8:  styles  2-5:  p 
about  15:  style 


77.  HAMAMELIDACEfi. 

Am  Ovary-locules  1-ovuled. 
B.  Petal*  0. 

C.  Lva.  evergreen. 

D.  Stamen?  2  8,  with  long  filaments;  fls.  in 


1. 


DD.  Stamens  <*>,  with  short  filaments;  fla.  in 
heads:  calyx-tube  in  the  pistillate  fl. 

tubular.   2. 

CC.  I  .vs.  deciduous. 

D.  Number  of^  stamen*  about  24;  fls.  in  ^ 

dd.  Number  of  atamena  5-7. 

x-tube  not  urn -shaped;  sepals 
5-7:  fls.  in  short 

  4. 


80.  RHIZOPHORACEfi. 

A.  Anthers  8.  subaeasile   L  ttkitopkara. 

aa.  Anthers  15-30,  on  filaments   2.  C 


81.  COMBRET ACE.fi. 


above 


1.  Trrminaiia. 


.  Petals'5  (0  in  a  few  species 
B.  Calyx-tube  straight, 
ovary. 

c.  Cotyledons  convolute   2.  PssitTSB. 

cc.  Cotyledons  deeply  furrowed  or  twisted 

and  plaited   3.  <  'vmbretum. 

■B.  Calyx-tube  produced  to  a  great  length  be- 
yond the  ovary   4.  t<i/.«./v<ilu. 


A.  Ovary  1-loculed   1. 

a  a.  Ovary  2-  or  more-loculed. 

B.  Fr.  a  caps.,  which  is  loculicidally  dehiscent 
at  apex,  rarely  1-2-eeeded  and  sub- 
indehucent. 

c.  Ambers  basifixed   2. 1 

CC.  Anthers  versatile.  [na 
D.  Individual  fls.  prdiecUed. 

X.  Stamens  5-a.lclphous   3.  TrL-tonia. 

BE,  Stamens  free. 

r.  Fla.  in  globoee  heads   4.  i 

rr.  Fls,  in  forking  cymes  

dd.  Individual  fls.  not  pcdicelled. 

ft.  Fls.  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  floral 
lvs.  or  bracts, 
r.  Stamens  distinct,  not  longer  than 

  6.  /.cntonwr- 

[mum. 

distinct,  long-exaerted         7.  Oif/iVrmon. 

united  in  clusters,  long- 

exserled   8.  IflUnsj, 

Eft.  Fls.  in  cyinusr  or  umbellate  heads. 

r.  Petals  distinct  9. 

rr.  Petals  wanting  (or  adnatc  to  the 

calyx-lid  >   10.  i 

.  Fr.  a  berry  or  rarely  an  indchiscent  drupe: 

lva.  opposite,  punctate, 
c.  Stamens  straightish  in  the  bud:  seeds 

with  endosperm    11.  Ptijoa, 

cc.  Stamens  inflcxed  or  involute  in  the  bud: 
wed«  m-ithout  endosperm. 
D.  Cnlyx-limb    closed    in    bud,  deeply 

divided  in  anthems  12. 

dd.  Calyx  4-5-lobed  or  -parted  in  the  bud, 
not  cut  deeper  i 
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E.  Ovule*  pendulous  13.  Pimtnia. 

EE.  Ovules  not  pendulous. 

r.  Embryo  thick  ami  fleshy  14.  , 

tt.  Embryo  curved,  circular  or  spiral, 
u.  Tbe  ovxry  2-3-  rarely  4-toeuied: 

ovule*  in  each  loeule  oo  15.  . 

oa.  The  ovary  sevrral-lorulrd  by 
false  septa:  each  ultimate  lo- 
eule 1-ovuled  16.  AWoiapr- 


83.  LF.CYTHIDACEjE. 

«  Fr.  woody:  calyx  mostly  imbricate. 

a.  The  It.  large  and  spherical,  out  opening.  .  , 
as.  The  fr.  opening  by  a  lid. 

c  Style  elongated  

ax.  Fr.  fibrous:  calyx  subvaivate  or  imbricate. 

a.  Petals  6-*.   

a  a.  Petals  4  (rarely  5)  

Fr.  flashy:  calyx  mostly  valval*  or  entire. 


Ilua. 
Barnng- 


1.  CouroupUa. 

2.  BertkelUlia. 

3.  UevthU. 

*.Jt%parandiha. 
5.  Harrino- 

[Uin  (■• 


84.  MELASTOMACE£. 
/.  Summary  of  Tribes. 


regularly  in 
stamens   usually  un- 


ve  tribes  not  represented  in  this  \ 
C.  Mono,.  Poaoer.  vol.  7  (18M1J. 

Fr. 

Melastoma): 
equal. 

a.  Caps,  and  ovary  3-S-aiigled  or 
winged,  much  dilated  and  hollowed 
out  at  apex. 

c.  Ovary-cells  as  many  as  petals.         1.  Sokekila  Taint. 

1  petals  5.  rarely  4.  2. 

angular. 


ovary  terete  or 
or  conical  at  tbe  top 
ve  rarely  produced 
"as,  usually  wil 
or  appendage 
usually  elon 


the  locules,  usually  with  poste- 
rior spur  or  appendage   i 

cc.  Connective  usually  elongated  at 
tbe  base,  produced  beyond  tbe 
insertion  of  tbe  filament  into  an 
appendage  or  wing  on  the  ante- 
rior aide. 
D.  Seeds  shaped  like  a  snail-shell, 
c.  Ovary  generally   partly  or 
wholly  inferior:  sepals 
usually    alternating  with 

long,  stellate  hairs   4.  Obbeckia  Tbj.be. 

XI.  Ovary  generally  superior;  no 

stellate  hairs   5.  Tiboi-chixa  Tribe. 

do.  Seeds  oblong  or  ovoid   S.  Micbolk-ia  Tmaa. 

.  Fr.  berry -like  or  leathery,  rupturing 
irregularly:  stamens  generally  equal, 
a.  Lt».  not  finely  striate  between  the 
primary  nerves, 
c.  Connective  usually  appemlaged  or 

spurred  on  the  posterior  aide. ...  7.  rtissnrn  n 
cc.  Connective  rarely  produced  at  the  ^  ^_  _  [Tain 


9.  Rlakea  Tbiiie. 


//.  Key  to  the  Tribes. 

I.  Soneril.  Tribe. 

a.  Fla.  -Vmerous;  stamens  equal:  connective  with 

a  posterior  spur  but  no  anterior  apprndage...  1.  Gramia, 
aji.  Fla.  mostly  3-merous;  stamens  unequal,  those 


opoosit*  petala 
AAA.  Fla.  mostly  4-merou»; 

i  not  produced 


2.  Be rtolonia  Tribe. 


a.  The 

tenor  aide. 

a.  Connective  tuberculate  on  tbe  posterior 

side  at  the  base   4. 

as.  Connective  with  a  abort  posterior  spur  and 

a  long  ascending  appendage   ft. 

AA.  The  eonnective  with  a  spur  on  the  anterior  aide 

 ft.  Mil 


3.  RhezU  Tribe. 
•  equal  or  subequal:  ovary  glabrous   7.  RAsxiu 


4.  Osbcckit  Tribe. 

unequal;  connective  of  the  larger  ones 
'  at  base:  fr.  ' 


glabrous:  petals  not  acute; 
larger  sta 


tamena  with  a  long,  etub-ahaped , 

2-fJd  appendage   0.  Heena. 

aa.  Stamens  equal :  ovary  setose  at  apex;  eonneo- 


8.  Micooim  Tribe. 

a.  Intl.  terminal. 

a.  Lva.  provided  with  2-lobed  bladde  r*  at  base.  13. 
BB.  Lva.  not  provided  with  bladders:  outer 

i  or  inconspicuous  14. 

.  jwtala  obtuse;  con- 
st base  IS. 


The 
Calvoa, 


9.  Blake*  Tribe. 

as  Amaraboya  are  now 


16.  flfoiso. 
are  also  cultivated. 


A.  11  v^pnr 

aa.  Hypanthium 

I  ovary  al 

C.  Petals  5,  rarely  4;  stamens  8-10   2.  Decnion. 

cc.  Petals  8 ;  stamens  mostly  6  or  12   3.  Lythrvm. 

IB.  Caps,  not  all  included  in  hypanthium. 

c.  The  sepals  4;  petals  4:  stamens  8   4.  Latetonia. 


The  only  t 


86.  PUKICACE^. 


87.  ON AGRACE^E. 


a.  Ovary  1-4-celled;  cells  1-ovuled.  rarely  2-4- 
ovuled:  fr.  nut-Uke.  1-4 celled.  1-4-eeeded. 

s.  Fla.  2-merous;  ovary  1-2-celled   1.  Circra. 

bb.  Fla.    3-4-meroua;   ovary   4-eelted,  rarely 

3-eelled   2.  Gaum. 

a  a.  Ovary  2-«-celled;  cells  many-ovuled:  fr.  a 
caps,  (in  Fuchsia  a  berry  i. 

b.  Stamens  1  or  2  3.  J 

bb.  Stamens  4-8.  rarely  3. 
C,  Seeds  liearded- 

D.  Hypanthium    broadened    nut  above 

ovary  into  a  funnel-shaped  tube  ...  4.  Zautehnerio 
DO.  Hypanthium  hardly  produced  beyond 

ovary   i.  aTailshfBBl. 

cc.  Seeds  not  bearded  or  winged. 

o.  Uypunthium  usually  long-produced 
beyond  ovary  (except  in  some  (Eno- 
theras). 

E.  Number  of  stamens  4   6.  Kucharul- 

EE.  Number  of  stamens  8. .  |iu>* 

r.  Fr.  a  caps. .    7.  (A'rurtAera. 

tt.  Fr.  i  lirrry   8.  Puthtia. 

00.  Hypanthium  not  or  hardly  produced 
beyond  ovary. 
E.  Caps,  loculicidal   9.  < 


.  Caps,  seplicidal 
r.  Stamens  " 


8-12 


88.  TRAPACEJI. 


The  only  genus   Traps. 
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89.  LOASACEJE. 

a.  Petals  hooded. 

B.  Caps.  3-6-valved  at  apex,  rarely  twialed   |>i 

bb.  Caps,  longitudinally  5-10-vafved,  usually 

twisted  spirally   2.  Bltimen- 

bbb.  Caps,  narrow,  straight,  longitudinally  5-  \bach\a. 

valved    3.  Scyphanthu*. 

aa.  Petal*  not  hooded. 

^aeriea^T  . . .  „  "ringed*  in'i  **  gveni**- 

90.  PASSIFLORACB-B. 

a.  Hypanthium  lone;  petals  and  stamens  5          1.  TVwhim. 

aa.  Hypanthium  short;  petals  4-S.  rarely  0; 

Maixhmu  4—5.  ......... ...... ...... ......  2.  Pti*t%floni, 

aaa.  Hypanthium  medium  or  short;  Ha.  unisexual,  a. 


91. 


92.  CUCTJRBITACEjE. 
/.  Summary  of  Tribes. 

a.  Series  1.  Ovule*  horisontsl   1.  Cucurbit*  TaiBB, 

aa.  Series  2.    Ovule*  erect  or  ascending, 
rarrly  horisonlal 

a.  Fr.  ruptures  elastieally   2.  CrcLAXTMEnt 

[Tbibb. 

bb.  Fr.  does  not  rupture  elastieally  3.  Abobra  Tribe. 

aaa.  Series  3.  Ovules  pendulous   4.  Stcroa  Tribe. 

//.  Key  to  the  Tribes. 
L  Cucurbita  Tribe. 


...  l.UrLAkria. 
.  Anther-cells  flexuous  or  conduplicate. 
B.  Corolla  hill  ■■Willi  5-lobed  to  the  middle 
or  a  little  below. 

c  Anthers  free   2.  Sieana. 

cc.  Anthers  coherent. 

D.  Filaments  connate   3.  Comma. 

on.  Filaments  free   4.  Cucurbita. 

bb.  Corolla  rotate  and  5-petaled  or  bell-shaped 
and  5- parted  to  the  base. 
C.  Petals  fimbriate  or  tendril-bearing. 

O.  Seeds  large,  fibrous   5.  Tel/airra. 

DD.  Seeds  small,  not  fibrous   6.  7"rirAnao>i- 

cc.  Petals  entire. 

D.  Hypanthium  of  male  Ms.  long;  anthers 
coherent  in  an  oblong  bead,  usually 
included. 

E,  Piatillodes  in  male  ft*.  1-3,  subulate 

or  setiform  ,   7.  Gymnopria 

ee.  Pistillode  absent  or  reduced  to  a  |»u« 
gland 

r.  Anthers  coherent   8.  Peponxa. 

rr.  Anthers  free   9.  * 

no.  Hypanthium  of  male  fls.  short;  anthers 
free  or  slightly  coherent,  usually  ea- 
se tied. 

K.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the 
hypanthium. 
r.  Scalps  in  bottom  of  hypanthium  ..10. 
rr.  Scales  in  bottom  of  hypanthium 

8-3   .  11.  Mi 

ee.  Stamens  inserted  in  hypanthium. 
r.  Male  fls,  in  racemes, 
a.  Fr.  dry.  fibrous,  dehiscent  by 

lid  at  top  12. 

oo.  Fr.  fleshy,  not  fibrous. 

H.  Female  fls.  solitary  13. 

mi.  r'pmale  fls.  racemose  or  clus- 
tered  14. 

rr.  Male  fls.  solitary  or  fascicled. 

o.  Sepals    somewhat    leafy,  ser- 
rate, refiexed  15. 

oo.  Sepals  awl-shaped,  entire,  rrcct. 
a.  Pollen  minutely  muricate;  pis- 
tillode 0.    16. 

h Ft.  Pollen  smooth;  pistillode  re- 
duced to  a  small  gland. 
I.  Tendrils  not  branched;  con- 
nective usually  produced 
upward  beyond  locule. .  .  17. 
II.  Tendrils    2-3-6d:  connee- 

...18. 


2.  Cyclanthera  Tribe. 

a.  Fr.  oblique,  gibbous,  rupturing  elastieally  19.  Cydartktra. 

aa.  Fr.  not  gibbous,  opening  by  1  or  2  pores  at  the 

top  or  by  irregular  rupture  20.  getttnocyMi: 

(IneL  Mecarrbisa.) 

3.  Abobra  Tribe. 

4.  Sicyoa  Tribe. 

Fls.  5-merc/ua,  monoecious:  fr.  fleshy  22.  Stekium. 

The  genera  Artinostemma.  Guranie.  Herpetospermum.  Hodg- 


93.  BEGONIACEiE, 

a.  Ovary  wholly  Inferior. 

b.  Petals  all  free   1. 

bb.  Petals  of  pistillate  fl.  grown  together   2. 

a.  Ovary  partly  superior   3.Hi 


94.  CACTACEJS. 

a.  Fl.-tube  wanting. 

b.  Lvs.  large  and  persistent. 

c.  Heeds  black  and  shining   1.  Ptrttkia. 

cc.  Seeds  white,  dull  and  covered  with  hairs.  2.  f 
bb.  Lvs.  wanting  or  minute  and  caducous. 
C.  Plant  epiphytir,  spinelc**:  fls.  small. 

D.  Flowering  joints  huttle-»haped   3.  Hariola. 

dd.  Flowering  joints  not  bottle-shaped. .  .  .  4.  «*i»sal«. 
cc  Plant  not  epiphytic,  usually  very  spiny: 
fls.  large. 

D.  Petals    spreading;     filamenu  much 

shorter  than  the  petal*  5. 1 

dd.  Petals  erect  and  closely  surrounding 
the  stamens;  filaments  longer  than 

the  petals   8.  . 

.A.  FT. -tube  present,  often  much  elongated. 

a.  Plant*  rpjphytiejjr  nearly^so.  either  flat  or 

with  spineless  fr. 
c.  St*.  3-anglrd.  bearing  small  spines  at  the 
arcoles:  ovary  and  fr.  bearing  large 

bracts   7.  Hytoeermt. 

cc.  Sts.  normally  flat,  spineless:  ovary  and 
fr.  bearing  only  minute  bract*. 
D.  The  sts.  weak,  divided  into  many  short 
joints. 

B.  Fls.  irregular   8.  Zweatiut. 

BB.  Fls.  regular   9.  SeMum- 

do.  The  sts.  stouter  than  the  la»t,  with 
elongated  joints. 
E-  Fl.-tube  very  short  or  nearly  wanting.  10.  t 
bb,  Fl.-tube  very  definite,  often  much 
elongated. 

r.  Fls.  small,  diurnal  11.  H-i«ia. 

rr.  Fls.  large,  nocturnal  12.  Epipkyllum. 

bb.  Plants  not  epiphytic,  never  flat,  with  several 
to  many  ribs, 
c.  Sts.  globular  or  cylindrical,  not  Jointed. 
D.  Plant-body  covered  with  more  or  less 
definite  tubercles:  fr.  naked. 
B.  The  plant  terminated  by  a  cephaliumlS.  I 
BE.  The  plant  without  a  terminal  eeph- 
alium. 

r.  Without  spines  except  in  the  seed- 
lings, 

o.  Plant  tumid,   without  woody 

tubercles  14.  i 

oo.  Plant    with  dry 

woody  tubercles  15. . 

rr.  With  spines  on  the  tubercles. 

o.  Tubercles  terete  or  angled,  with 

various  kinds  of  spines  10. 

oo.  Tubercles  flattened,  with  pec- 
tinate spines  17.  i 

dd.  Plant-body  covered  with  more  or  less 
definite  ribs:  fr.  scaly. 

B.  Tubercles  elongated,  finger-like  18.  . 

BB.  Tubercles,  if  present,  always  low,  \brrgia. 
r.  Top  of  plant  naked  or  nearly  so. .  19.  Behiiueae- 

jgag, 

rr.  Top  of  plant  very  woolly  20.  Malaeocar- 

CC.8U.  often  tall,  cylindrical,  more-or-lesa  \jm*. 
branched,  erect  or  climbing,  someti 
low  and  then  always  with  spiny  fr. 
D.  Flowering  plants  taking  on  var 
forma  like  a  cephalium,  long  hairs  < 
wool,  peculiar  bristles  f  " 
near  the  top. 

^B.  Ujlm  of  st*.  4-7  
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r.  Fr*.    diurnal;    flowering  areole* 

with  acicular  spines,  but  no  wool. 22.  Carntoiea- 
ww.  Fl*.  nocturnal;  wool  or  haira  u»u- 
•Jly  produced  in  i 
tbe  fls. 
a.  Ovary  and  fr. 

Ike  few  minute  bract*  with  i 

bain  in  their  axil*.  

go.  Ovary  and   fr.   covered  with  |c 
brart»  with  long  hair*  in  their 

arila.  » 

dd.  Flowering  planta  not  different  from  the 
sterile  planta. 
m.  Plant*  tall  erect  tree*. 

r.  Fl..  after  withering  dropping  from 

tbe  ovary    25.  CtrtuM. 

WW.  fl.  after  withering,  persisting  on 
the  orary. 
a.  Vr  and  fl».  minute,  often  aeveral 
coming  from  each  flowering 

areole  2*.  MvrHOo- 

oa.  Fr.  and  fl*.   medium -sited  or  \md\ 
larger,  only  1  corning  from 
each  flowering  areole. 
a.  Ovary  and  fr.  covered  with 

thin  scales,  but  no  fla.  .27. 

MM.  Ovary  and  fr.  spiny  but  not 
bearing   large  ehsrtaceou* 

L  The  fr.  edible,  juicy  28. 

n.  The  fr.  dry  29. 

1*.  Planta  low,  often  vine*:  or.  if  at  firat 
elongated  and  erect,  finally  becom- 
ing procumbent  or  clambering. 
w.  Ha.  nocturnal. 

o.  Fr.  amooth,  yellow  3a 

oa.  Fr.  »piny,  red. 

a.  St*,  producing  an  abundance 

of  aerial  root*  31. , 

hh.  St*,  not  producing  an  abund- 
ance of  aerial  root*, 
r.  Riba  uauaJly  3  3 

it.  Rib*  10  or  mora  

WW.  Ft*,  diurnal. 

o.  The  fU  irregular,  narrow. 

H.  Sta.  slender,  weak  34. . 

urn.  Sta.  atout,  at  first  erect. 

I.  Fr.  apiny.  with  red  pulp  35.  i 

u.  Fr.  not  apiny,  with  white. 

pulp  36.  ( 

oa.  The  fla.  regular. 

a.  Fl. -tube   much  elongated: 
■pine*  on  the  ovary  reduced 

to  atiff  bri*tle*  37.  J 

IB.  Fl.-tuhe  short,  at  Icaat  never 
much  elongated. 
I.  Planta  producing  a  cluster 

of  tuber*  8 

n.  Planta  without  tubers. 
i.  I'sually  stout  but  low, 
sometimes  procumbent: 

stigmas  green  39.  Bchinoee- 

13.  Viny:  atigmaa  not  green.  (reus. 

a.  Fla.  amall,  yellow  40.  Bergero- 

tt.  Fl*.     large,    red    or  |e 
white  41.  ~ 

Epiphyllantbu*  and  Pterocactus  are  described. 


oa 


At  base.  fr.  rounded. 
N.  Rib*  slender. 


Petal*  numerous 

rOl 


95.  AIZOACEjE, 
cap*.  5-  or  n 


96.  UMBELLIFERjE. 


from  Coulter  A 
Umbelliferav"  Not  i 


■  Fl*.  in  denae  heads  

-  Fl*.  not  in  brads,  evidently  umbellate, 
a.  Fr.  conspicuously  bristly, 
c.  The  fr.  covered  with  spine*  or  hooked 


.....  1 .  iittmlirv- 
[anlhrmum. 

..........  2.  Tei 

....,..*•••*  <J.  i 


r.  of  North 
i  of  relationship. 

1.  Erynowm. 


6.  Scandiz. 

nil.  Ribs  broad,  3-angled.  or  aJ- 

most  wing-like   7. 

ww.  Stylopodium  Bat  or  wanting. 

o.  UVs.  simple  and  perfoliate   fi.  Huplrurum. 

oa.  I.va.  large  and  decompound          9.  ( jmtum. 

BE,  Seed-face  plana  10. . 

cc.  Oil-tube*  distinct. 

o.  Dorsally  the  fr.  strongly  flattened,  with 
lateral  riba  more  or  lea*  prominently 
winged  l«cc  Musineon). 

rin 


I~  The  oil-tubes  solitary 

between  the  rib*,  rarely  2. 

w.  st;  ■ 


tylopodium  conical. 

.  Slender  and  glabrous  planta  11. 

.  Stout  and  pubescent,  at  least 

in  the  umbel  12. 

Stylnpodmm  Bat  or  wanting, 
o.  Planta  caulescent  and  branching. 
h.  Color  of  Sa.  white. 

I.  Lva.    pinnate!*  dissected; 
dorsal  rib*  filiform:  plant 


1.  Oxypoiit. 


13. 


(See  Dill.  1 


II.  Lva.  ternatcly  or  pinnately 
decompound:  dorsal  riba 
prominent    but  slender: 
^  plant  stout  jeio' 

pound1:  dorsal  nba  winged : 
plant  stout.  15. 

u.  Color  of  fl*.  yellow  .  

I.  Dorsal  ribs  prominent,  16.  Lmttieum. 

II.  Dorsal  ribs  filiform  17. 

go.  Plants  acauleacent  or  nearly  ao. .  18. . 
g«-  The  oil-tubes  more  than  1  in  the  inter- 


.  Anotlico. 


Bait 


r.  Plants   caulescent   or  nearly  ao: 

fl*.  yellow  or  white  18.  Lomatium. 

WW.  Plant*  caulescent  and  branching. 

o.  Fr.  winged:  fla.  white  19.  Archangtl- 

aa.  Fr.  not  winged:  fla.  yellow  20.  Ferula,  lira. 

uu  Dorsally  the  fr.  not  strongly  flattened, 
usually  more  or  lea*  laterally  flat- 
tened. 

a.  The  oil-tubes  solitary  in  tbe  inter- 
vals between  the  riba. 
w.  Stylopodium  conical:  lfta.  linear  or 
filiform, 
o.  Involucre  wanting. 

■I.  Fla.  white  21.  Cmandrum. 

hh.  YU  yellow  22.  Fmxeulum. 

oa.  Involucre  present. 

n.  Fl*.  rose-color:  fr.  bristly  23.  Cummum. 

mm  Fl*.  white:  fr.  smooth  24.  Cams*. 

rr.  Stylopodium  flat  or  wanting. 

o.  Fls.  white  25.  Am'uas. 

oa.  Fls.  yellow.  (See  article  Celery.) 

h  .  Rib*  equal,  broad  and  corky . .  26.  Pafroasit- 
hh.  Rib*  winged  or  filiform.  hv 
l.  Tbe     rib*  conspicuously 

winged.  27. 

II.  The  rib*  filiform  28.  Zisto. 

Eg.  The  oil-tube*  more  than  1  in  the 
interval*, 
r.  Stytopodium  conical. 
ww.  Stylopodium  flat  i 
a.  Seed-face  sulci 
concave. 

It.  Carpels  flattened  dorsally  30. 
hh.  Carpels    strongly  flattened 

laterally   31.  Bngtnia. 

oa.  Seed-face  plane  or  but  slightly 

concave. 

H.  Kiba  all  filiform:  lfta.  entire.  ..32. 
hh.  Rib*  corky  at  least  tbe  lateral. 
I.  Lva.  simple  and  perfoliate: 
oil-tubes  continuous 

about  seed-cavity   8.  i 

li.  Lva,  pinnate,  usually  ser- 
rate: oil-tubes  1-3  in  the 
interval*  33-  Stum. 

The  following  genera  are  also  treated:  AcjphyUa,  Arracacia, 
Astrantia,  Chaerophyllum,  Crithmum.  Dorema,  Hacquetia,  Meum. 


97.  ARALIACEiE. 


cc.  The  fr.  with  bristles  only  on  the  ribs  

as.  Fr.  not   bristly   (except   Osmorhiaa  and 
Cumin  umi. 
c.  Oil-tube*  obsolete  or  obscure. 

D.  The  fr.  strongly  flattened  laterally:  lva. 

simple  4.  i 

do.  Tbe  fr.  not  strongly  flattened, 
a.  Seed-face  concave. 
w.  Stylopodium  conical. 

o.  At  bane,  fr.  attenuate   5.  Otmorhita. 


A.  Petals 
at  base. 
B.  Lva.  pinnate. 

c.  Lfta.  entire  or  indistinctly  crenate:  ovary 
2-cellrd:  glabrous  ever 
cc.  Uta.  serrate:  ovary  2- 
-imall  deciduous  trees 
•B.  l.\!>   digitate,  whorled:  fls.  in  simple  ter- 
minal umbel.;  styles  2-3.  distinct  in  the 
fertile  fls.:  herbs  


1.  I>tl.irfrrra. 

2.  Aralta. 
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».  Pedicel*  jointed  or  fl*.  male:  evergreen 
tropical  or  subtropical  tree*  or  shrubs, 
c.  Ft*,  pedieclled. 

D.  Lva.  1-3-pinnste:  ovary  I-10-«elled: 
style*  usually  distinct. ...........  .4. 

oo.  Lva.  digitate  or  occasionally  simple: 

■tylea  5,  distinct  5. 

cr.  FU.  sessile;  ovary  usually  5-celled,  rarely 
1-4-  or  6-12-celled:  endosperm  usually 
rwniiuttc:  Ira.  usually  simple  atMi  lobed. 

rarely  dictate   6. 

■a.  Pedicels  not  jointed, 
c.  Lvs.  digitate. 

:  ovary  10-eelled.  atylea  _ 

t :  rvrrgrPTii  7. 

s  2-rclled; 

oate. 

E.  Stipule*   wanting:  lva. 

ovary  2-5-celled   8. 

ml  Stipule*  developed:  lva.  evergreen: 

ovary  5-  to  many -celled  9. 

CC.  Lva.  simple,  usually  looed. 

D.  FU.  4-  or  8-  12-roerous:  lva.  palmately 
lobed,  large. 
E.  Style*,  connate  into  a  column:  ft*. 

8-12-merous    10.  Trrxttui. 

EE.  Style*  dutinct.  2:  ft*.  4-merous:  Ira. 

deciduous.  i  11. 

tin.  Fls.  5-meroua,  rarely  5-8-merous. 
E.  With  distinct  style*. 

F.  Shrub,  evergreen,  unarmed:  styles 

ft  12.  FaJna. 

rr.  Shrub  dedduous,  prickly:  style*  2..  13.  «eAino- 
BE.  With  connate  stylos, 
r.  Habit  climbing: 
nate:  I  vs.  ma . 

evergreen  14. 

rr.  Habit  upright. 

a.  Ovary  ft-8-celled;  calyx  indis- 
tinctly toothed:  lva.  usually 
entire,  occasionally  2-5-lobeu. 

evergreen  13. 

OO.  Ovary  2-celled;  calyx  with  5 
short    teeth:    I  vs.  palmately 
lobed  or  diejUte.d«sduous      H.  A  mnt  ho- 
rn also  in 


The. 


©8.  GARRYACEiE. 


99.  RYSSACE*. 


a.  Ovary  l:ceUed:  calyx  minute: petals  usually 


ft:  pistillate  and  stamina te  fls.  in 

heads  with  small  deciduous  bracts   1.  \'y**a. 

aa.  Ovary  tt-10-eelled;  perianth  0  in  staminate 
fls. :  head*  consisting  of  1  pistillate  fl.  and 
ste  fls.  with  2  or  3  very 
■  at  the  base   2.  i 


100.  ALAWGIACEiE. 


The  only  , 


101.  CORWACE.S. 

a.  Fls.  bisexual,  usually  in  cyme*;  petals  short, 
valvate;    ovary     2-celled:     lva  usually 

opposite   1.  Cor***. 

xa.  Fl*.  unisexual. 

B-  Lva.  opposite,  evergreen:  fls.  in  terminal 

panicle*:  ovary  I -celled   2  Aueuba. 

■a.  Lva.  alternate. 

c  Petals  valvate.  4:  fls.  in  few-fld.  cyme*  on 

the  upper  surface  of  the  lvs   3.  /Vcfunntna 

oc.  Petals  imbricate,   5:   fl*.   in  terminal 

raceme*  or  panicles   4.  Uriitlinia. 


102.  CAPRIFOLIACE*:. 


a.  Corolla  route  or  nearly  so; 
style  short,  deeply  2-5-cut. 

a.  Lva.  pinna tely  cut   1. 

bb.  Lva.  simple    2. 

aa.  Corolla  tubular  or  bell-shaped:  limb  usually 
irregular:  style  long, 


•.Ovary  2-5-eetled;  all  the  cell*  loruled: 

herb*  with  rather  small  whorled  fl*  .  .   t.  | 

BB.  Ovary  3— 4 -celled;  1  or  2  cells  l-o ruled,  the 
others  with  numerous  ovule*. 
C.  Fr.  a  berry,  usually  2-needcd:  corolla 
campanulate  or    tubular  -  funnelform. 

nearly  regular   4.  i 

CC-  Fr.  a  leathery  arhene. 

D.  Achene  inclosed  between  large  peltate 
bracts:  corolla  campanulate-funnel- 

f orra.  2-lippcd :  ovary  4 -celled   5.  I 

do.  Achene  not  inclosed  between  bracts: 
ovary  3-celled:  corolla  nearly  or  quite 
regular. 

E.  Ovary  narrow;  sepal*  2-5.  large, 
persistent ;  corolla  tubular  or  rum- 

panulate-funnelform    fl. 

EE.  Ovary  subglobonc;  sepals  ft,  lanceo- 
late deciduous;  corolla  cam  panu- 
late-funnelform: trailing  under- 
shrub  with  the  fl*.  in  pairs  on 

slender  upright  stalk*   7. 1 

•  mi  Ovary  2-*-celled,   the  cell*   with  many 
ovules  or  1  cell  empty, 
c.  Fr.  an  achene  or  cap*. 

o.  Stamens  4:  fls.  in  coalescent  pairs 
inserted  at  unequal  height:  ovary 
3-crlled,  often  1  cell  empty:  fr.  an 

achene     8.  Kolkitiltin. 

dd.  Stamens  5:  fls.  in  cymes:  fr.  a  2-celled 

dehiscent  caps.   9.  OxerwUi 

cc.  Fr.  a  berry. 

d.  Cells  of  ovary  2-3,  rarely  4-5:  fls.  in 

pairs  or  whorls;  calyx  deciduous  10.  Lomrrra. 

uo.  Cell*  of  ovary  5-8:  0*.  in  whorls;  calyx ^  ^ 

is  ah 


103.  RUBlACEiE. 
/.  Summary  of  Tribts. 

Ignoring  exceptions  an 
scope  of  this  work. 

a.  Number  of  ovules  in  each  I 
B-  Fr.  dry,  capsular  or  2-5-berried  or 
nutlike. 

c.  Fls.  compacted  or  confluent  into  a 

spherical  head   1.  Nacclba  Turn' 

cc.  Fls.  not  disposed  in  a  spherical 
head. 

I>.  Seeds   winged   or   appendage! . 

with  endosperm:  caps.  2-celled.  2.  Cinchona  Thibi 
DD.  .Seeds  not  winged. 
K.  Corolla  valvate. 

r.  The  seed*  with  endosperm: 

caps.  2-celled  3.  Cokdamtkea 

rr.  The  seeds  minute:  fr.  inde-  [Tribe 
hiseent.  2-berried  or  cap- 
sular, 2— 4-celled.   4.  I 

Ex.  Corolla  imbricate  or  convo- 
lute: caps.    2 -celled;  seeds 

with  endosperm   i.  . 

bb.  Fr.  fleshy,  bursting  irregularly  or  de- 
hiscent at  apex.  ors.  drupe  with  2 

c  Corolla  valvate:  seeds  numerous, 

minute,  angled   ....  6.  Mcaa.BNDA  Tube. 

cc.  Corolla  imbricate  or  convolute: 
seeds  numerous,  minute,  often 

angled   7.  Hakeua  Tube. 

ccc.  Corolla  strictly  convolute:  seeds 
numerous  or  few,  large  and  com- 
pressed or  smaUer  and  angled         8.  QoMU  Tbibs. 

aa.  Number  of  ovules  in  each  locule  1. 
B.  Kadicles  superior, 
c.  Stamens  inserted  at  base  of  corolla; 

corolla  valvate  or  imbricate          9.  Cbiocooca  Tribe. 

oc.  Stamens   inserted   at   throat  of 
corolla. 

o.  Corolla  strictly  convolute  10.  Alberta  Tribk. 

dd.  Corolla  valvate  11.  VASot  r.Rn  Tribe. 

bb.  Radicle*  inferior. 

c.  Corolla  strictly  convolute  12.  Ixoba  Tribe. 

cc.  Corolla  valvate. 

D.  Ovules  affixed  to  septum,  rarely 
basilar,    generally  amptiitm- 

pntis:  tree*  and  shrub*.  1.1.  Mums  tit  Tsnir. 

DO.  Ovule*  affixed  to  ncptum.  am- 
phitropous     or  anatropmis: 

herb*   .14.  Giun  Tmibe. 

ddd.  Ovules  basilar,  erect,  anatro- 
poua, 

E.  Sllimeu*  iflsertrsl  on  the 
throat  of  the  enroll* :  fr. 
inilehiseent :     style  entire 

or  with  short  brsnche*  .15,  IVtch.-thia  Tribe. 
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inserted  on  the 
throat,  rarely  mt  base  of 
corolla:   fr.  capsular  or  2- 


12.  Ixora  Tribe. 


inserted  at  base  of 
corolla,  rarely  on  throat:  fr. 
berry-like    or  indehiseent: 


W.Pa 


.17. 


(TBI  BE. 


//.  Key  to  the  Tribes. 
1.  lfaudea  Tribe. 

Calyx-tubee  confluent :  fr.  a  globose,  fleshy  tyn- 
oarp:  ovary  2-eelled;  ovules  aolitary.  pendu- 


L  OpAol- 


2.  Cinchona  Tribe. 

a.  Corolla  valvate. 

a  Placental  ascending  from  the  base  of  the 

•ptum.  or  erect   3. 

is  Placenta;  adnate  to  the  middle  of  the  sep- 
tum 

c  Capa.  septicidal   3.  Cinchona. 

cc.  Cap*,  toculicidal  4i  Boutardia. 

it  Corolla  imbricate;  stamen*  inserted  in  the 
throat. 

a.  Sepals  never  bract -like    8. 

■I  One  of  the  sepal*  in  some  fla.  in  each  inn. 
developing  into  a  large  white  persistent 
appendage  6. 


3.  Condamine*  Tribe, 
cah/x-lobe  dilated  Into  an  ample  colored 


7. 


4.  Hcdyous  Tribe. 

a.  Calyx-lobes  unequal :  capa. 
aa.  Calyx-lobe*  equal 


......  8. 

at  the 

 9. 


4.1 


6.  Mussajnda  Tribe. 

orymboae :  ovary  1-2-celled ; 


11. 


7.  Hamella  Tribe. 


a.  Corolla  S-ribbed:  berry  5-oeUed.  12. 

a*.  Corolla  4-6-lobed:  berry  2-3-eelled  13. 

8.  Gardenia  Tribe. 

a.  Inn.  usually  terminal. 

B.  Corolla-tube  short  14-  BurrAcflui. 

bb.  Corolla-tube  loon. 

c.  Calyx  5-toothed  !*• 


Calyx-lobe*  large  and  leafy  Ml.  I  >i*netinn. 

.  usually  axillary.        ...  . 
B.  Style  ha*  a  spindle  or  club-shaped  I 


u.  Inn 


entire  or  2 -tool  bed. 
c.  Seed-coat  membranous. 

x^imb  rol^'t°ubu]ar: 
..lied 

CC  Seed-coal  fibrous  or  subfibrou*. 
p.  Corolla-tube  long  and  slender 
pp.  Corolla-lube  short, 
k.  Calyx 


.  17.  Rarulia. 
.1R.  Gardenia. 
.19.< 


 20.  AT i«rio- 

\itiama. 

XX.  Calyx  truncate  or  5-toothed  21.  Gtnipa. 

BB.  Style-branches  2.  distinct  (except  some- 
times in  Kratueia  I.   

,  Throat  of  corolla  bearded  22.  Arou#«<i. 

cc.  Throat  of  corolla  glabrous  23.  Trualotta. 

9.  Cbiococca  Tribe. 

,te:  infl.  axillary,  racemose;  anther* 
stigma  club-shaped  24.  Cntoeoeoa, 


10.  Alberta  Tribe. 

InS.  i  rminal;   the   2-4   calyx-lobea  dilated; 
anthers  pilose  on  back  26.  Alberta. 


11.  Vangueria  Tribe. 


a.  Drupe  1-2-stoned. 
aa.  Drupe  J-o^tooed. 


.26. 
.27. 


a.  FU.  clustered  in  axil*  28.  Coffta 

AA.  I'll,  in  2-3-forking  oorymb*. 

B.  Style-branches  2.  short,  rarely  connate:  Iva. 

leathery  29.  Ixora. 

BB.  Style  very  far  exserted,  the  slender  spindle- 
shaped  stigma  usually  lung:  I  vs.  usually 

 30. 


13.  Morinda  Tribe. 


A.  Fla.  confluent  in  heads,  which  are 

solitary  or  umbellate.  31.  Morinda. 

x.  Fla,  free;  calyx-limb  4-6-fkl;  corolla  villous  at 
throat;  stigma  club-shaped,  2-4-lobed: 
drupe  1-4-atoned:  infl.  axillary  3! 

14.  Galium  Tribe. 

A.  Corolla  funnel-shaped  or  somewhat  tubular, 
a.  FT*.  4-ineroua,  with  or  without  bracts,  but 

no  bractleta;  style-branches  subequal  33.  . 

bb.  Fls.    4-5-merous.    brae  led    and    with  2 

bractleta;  style-branches  unequal  34.  CrueiantUa. 

A.  Corolla  rotate  or  rotate-campanula te. 

ii  Fls.  S-rnerous  36.  Kubta. 

BB.  Fta.  I 


IS. 


Paychotria  Tribe. 

calvx  usually 
y4-lobed;.uoc 


.  .37. 


16.  Ptederia  Tribe. 


Ovary  2-eelled;  stigma  2.  capillary,  twisted: 

f r.  d  rupaeeous :  twining  plant  38. 

Ovary  6-celled:  fr.  a  cap*.:  small  upright 


17.  Anthosperma  Tribe. 

a.  Stamens  inserted  in  throat:  style-branches  4.. ..40.  M iUmttio 
aa.  Stamens  inserted  at  or  near  base  of  corolla. 

B.  Fls.  bisexual;  style  shortly  2-cut:  shrub  41.  Srrifa. 

b».  Fla.  unisexual  or  bisexual:  style  2-parted 
to  the  base  or  near  it. 

c.  Plants  are  creeping  herb*  42.  \erlera 

cc.  Pltnts  are  shrubs  or  small  trees  43.  Copr otmn 


Other  genera  incidentally 


Cepl 


104.  VALERIAN  ACE*. 


a.  8tamens  4    •  •  •  •  •  *• 

aa.  Stamen*  1,  rarely  2:  corolla-tube  spurred,  'be 

Limb  spreading.   2.  Centranihu* 

aaa.  Stamens  2;  co rolls-tube  spurred,  the  limb 

2-lipped   3.  Ftdxa. 

aaaa.  Stamen*  usually  3.   

ilyx-Urab  finally  p^ppiform. .    4.  yJjJJJJJJk 


105.  DIPSACACEiE. 

a.  Stigma  terminal,  straight:  fla.  densely 
crowded  in  the  axils  of  the  floral  lv*..  form- 
ing whorls  after  the  manner  of  the  mint 

family  -  iliVA'  *•» 

aa.  Sligma  oblique  or  lateral,  rarely  strsighusb: 
'  As.  in  terminal  heads. 

B.  Bracts  of  involucre  generally  herbaceous; 
rhaff  of  receptacle  rigidly  awUhaped- 
acuminate  or  spineseent :  corolla  4-nd .....  2. 
uh.  Bracts  and  chaff  rigidly  paleaceous,  rarely 

sub-herbaceous:  corolla  4-fid.   8* 

bub.  Bract*  leafy,  in  aboul  2  series;  chaff  short, 
r  or  aliortive;  - 


106.  COMPOSITjE. 


/.  Summary  of  Tribes. 


S«W#»  I,  Ti-srurLOHE. 
the  bisexual  As. 

a.  Heads  composed  entirely  of  disk-fls., 
which  are  all  perfect  and  never  truly 
yellow. 

B.  Style-branches    awUhaped,  acute. 

hairy:  Ivs.  generally  al- 


and regular  in  all 


i.  Vbvxojma 
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,  Style-branches  subterete.  obtuae, 
covered  with  minute  papilla:  lvs. 
opposite  or  alternate:  antbera  nub- 
entire  at  baae    2. 1 

i  with  all  perfect  or  so  roe  imper- 
i.-v  i  fls.,  with  or  without  rays  and 
often  yellow. 
B.  Anther*  tailed. 

C  Style-branches  linear:  heads  with 

or  without  ray*   3.  Inula 

OC.  Style-branches  united  or  abort; 
heads  without  rays;  typically 
with  spiny  or  scarious  appen- 
dagrd,  many-braeted  involucre 

and  fleshy  receptacle.  4.  CtxaBa 

BB-  Anthers  not  conspicuously  tailed, 
c.  Style-branches  id  disk-flu.  flattened 
out,  and  with  a  distinct  though 
sometimes  very  short  terminal 

appendage   8.  J 

oc.  Style-branches  not  flattened  out. 

Note. — It  is  impossible  to  make  a  key  to  se|  is  rate  the  follow- 
ing tribes  from  on*  another.  Some  of  the  important  characters 
are  italicised: 

Rtctptacle  chuff u  or  rarely  naked  under 
the  sterile  disk-As.:  style-branches 
truncate  or  appendaged  or  the  style  of 
the  sterile  fla.  undivided;  pappus  some- 
times absent  but  generally  of  2—4  awns, 
which  are  "lender  or  somewhat  chaffy 
and  with  or  without  intermediate 
scales  which  are  free  or  connate  at  base: 
1st.  opposite,  rarely  alternate   flu  HlUiNTSl « 

ReeeptarU  naked,  style-branches  truncate 
or  appendaged:  pappus  usually  chaffy, 
rarely  of  awns  or  bristles,  or  absent : 
1st.  oppotitt  or  alttrnaU:  intolueral 
braett  in  1  or  I  tenet,  rarely  3-4,  Asr- 
ooesou*  or  mrmbranmu:  ktrbags  often 
rssinous-dotttd   7. 1 

Receptacle  chaffy  or  naked;  style- 
branches  truncate:  pappu*  when  pres- 
ent crown-skaptd.  rarely  of  jj^j"^*  chaff: 

to*2  'oTmore'  series?  aV^"*^  JuT* 

apsx   ft.  Akthews  Tan 

Receptacle  usually  naked;  ntyle-b  ranches 
truncate  or  appendaged;  pappus 
_r  of  brittlts:  I  vs.  mostly  alternate: 
inwolutral  bract*  in  I  series,  tub- 
,  (As  outer  ones  rmali  or  wanting,  or 
rarely  all  imbricate  in  numerous  series  .  9. 1 
Receptacle  naked;  style-branches  trun- 
cate or  the  style  of  the  sterile  Ss.  un- 
divided: pappu*  absent  or  wool-like: 
Its.  usually  alternate  or  radical:  involtl- 
eral  bracte  in  1-2  aeries,  subequal,  nar- 
row 10.  I 

Receptacle  naked,  chaffy  or  alveolate; 
style-branches  rounded  at  apes,  obtuse 
or  rarely  truncate  or  the  style  of  the 
sterile  8s.  undivided;  pappus  absent,  or 
chaffy  or  crown-shaped:  Its.  radical 
or  alternate:  involucral  brads  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  series,  often  scar- 
ious at  apex  or  ipmesoent  11.  i 

Series  2.   LasiATXrLORiB.   Corollas  of 
all  or  only  of  the  bisexual  fls.  bilabiate  12.  Mutmia  Taia*. 

Series  J.     IrorurLOR.*.     Corollas  all 
ligulate  and  fls.  bisexual:  Juice  milky  13.  CicaoaiuM  Tana. 


IJ.  Artificial  Key  to  the  Composite  Tribes. 

(Condensed  from  Englcr  A  Prantl) 

A.  Plants  without  milky  Juice:  corolla  of 
disk-As.  not  ligulate  (except  some  of 
the  Mutism  Tribe,  recognised  by  the 
peculiar  style  and  caudate  anthers), 
a.  Style  below  its  point  of  branching 
neither  thickened  nor  with  a  ring 
of  long  sweeping  hairs, 
c.  Anthrrs  not  caudate. 

o.  Style-branches  awl-shaped, 
acute,  minutely  hairy  outside 
and  often  on  style  below,  stig- 
mstose  over  the  whole  inner 

face  

no.  Btyle-branrhes    subterete,  ob» 
tuse,^  covered    with  minute 

near  the  base  

odd.  Style-branches  flattened,  with 
distinct  though  often  short- 
terminal,  usually  short-hairy 
in  2 


.  Style-branches  flattened,  atig- 
matose  in  2  lines,  very  diverse 
in  form  (i.  e.,  truncate  or  ap- 
pcndiculate,  but  with  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  toward  a  ring 
of  long  sweeping  hairs  some- 
where above  the  fork  (transi- 
frequcnt  to  the  above  3 


9.  Involucral  bracte  without 
rarely 
'  membranous 
(in  some  genera 
may  be  separated 
by  strongly  developed 
scaly  pappus  from  the 
Anthemis  Tribe). 

ft.  Involucral  bracts  scarious 
margined:  pappus  0  or 
reduced,  sometimes  uni- 
laterally developed  

EE.  Pappus  capillary,  simple  

>dddd.  Style-branches  of  the  bisexual 
fla.  (which  are  sterile)  almost 
or  quite  wanting,  rarely  of 
normal  site,  not  stigmata**. 
E.  Plants  more  or  less)  completely 
dioMious:  chaff  0. 
r.  Involucral  bracts  in  1  row, 
of  equal  length  (often  with 
tiny   bracteolcs   at  the 

base)  

rr.  Involucral  bracts  in  many 

rows  

is.  Plants  not  dioecious:  heads 
bisexual, 
r.  Chaff  0. 

o.  Acbene    of    female  fls. 
with  pappus  of  coarse 
or  fine  bristles  or  hairs, 
sometimes  plumose, 
it.  Involucral    bracte  in 

several  rows.  

Some  members  of  j 
m.  Involucral  bracte  in  1 
row,  separate,  with 
tiny    bracteolcs  at 

base   TussiUsgo. 

Hun.  Involucral  bracts  in  1 

row,  connate  at  base.  Othonna  and 
oo.  Achene  of  female  As.  with  (C 

scaly  pappus   Cutirrritia. 

aoa.  Achene  of  female  fla.  with 
no  pappus. 
H.  Lv*.   opposite  or 

radical   Osttospermum. 

HH.  I.vs.  alternate  

Some  members  of  Calendula  Tube. 
rr.  Chaff  present. 

O.  Involucre  not  scarious, 
nor  woolly  (see  Milam- 
podinca*  and  Ambro- 
sias! of  the  Hetianthus 
Tribe  I. 

GO.  Involucre  scarious  mar- 
gined;  inner  bracts 

woolly  

oc.  Anthers  caudate. 

D.  Style-branches  awl-shaped, 
acute,  minutely  hairy  outside 
and  often  on  style  below,  stig- 
matoae  on  whole  inner  face.. . 

Members  of  Vebnonia  Tbibb. 
do.  Style-branches  otherwise. 

B.  Limb  of  corolla  of  bisexual  fls. 
ft-  (rarely  4-)  toothed 
-lobed,  rarely,  in  the 
Trilie,  slightly  2-lipped. 

r.  Plants  dioecious  

rr.  Plants  not  dioecious. 

a.  Heads  with  filiform  fe- 
male marginal  fls.,  or 
fls.  all  alike.  Some  member*  of  Ikcla  ' 
oo.  Heads  with  fls.  of  2  sexes: 
corolla  of  female  fls. 
(marginal)  ligulate. 
rarely  tubular,  with 
broad  regular  or  2- 
lipped  limb. 
H.  Pappus  present^  

iO 
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i  t  Limb  of  corolla  of  bisexual  ft-, 
regular  and  deeply  5-divided 

or  2-h  pped   M  (tibia  True. 

■a.  Style  with  sweeping  hajrs  beginning 
at  or  below  the  point  of  forking, 
forming  a  ring,  or  style  there  thick- 
ened, or  at  least  there  different  in 
color:  style-branches  often  co- 
herent. 

c  Head  with  female  or  neutral  Ugu- 

late  ray-flu.  

cc  Bead  of  all  bisexual  As.  or  with 
nonugulate  neutral  As.  or  rarely 


ix.  Plants  with 


with  female  ray-As   Ctmasa  Tkisx. 

milky  juice:  As.  in  bead 


ClCHORICM  TRIBE. 


m. 

1.  Vernoaii.  Tribe. 

Genus  anomalous  with  enlarged  pal  mutely 

quasdigulale  outer  corollas   \.  SU>k*ha. 

,  Genus  normal  with  tubular  i-lobed  corollas. . .  2.  Vernon  ui. 

2.  Eupatorium  Tribe. 

Anthers  truncate  at  apex,  not  appendaged: 
5-angled,    secondary    ribs  not 

3.  I'w'fta. 

,  Achene*  5-nbbcd.  no  secondary  ribs  visible, 
c.  Pappus  wholly  of  capillary  bristles. 

D.  lnvolucral  nraets  4   4.  Mikania. 

dd.  In volucrsi  bracts  more  than  4   5.  Bupatonum. 

CC.  Pappus  chaffy,  awned,  blunt  or  crown-  ^  ^ 

B-  Ach^ne^lO^bbed'  (rarely '  '7-*ribbed).'  *  Atrratum- 
secondary  nbs  conspicuous. 
C  lnvolucral  bracts  not  herbaceous,  stria  Lo- 
ne reed,  conspicuously  so  when  dry. 

D.  Heads  few-Ad.,  corymbose   7.  t 

no.  Heads  always  paniculate   8.1 

CC  lnvolucral  bracts  somewhat  herbaceous 
or  partly  colored,  inconspicuously  stri- 
ate if  at  all. 

D.  The  outer  bracts  successively  shorter. . .  9.  Liatri,. 

•early  all  equal  in  length. ...  la  Trilita. 

3.  Inula  Tribe. 

" sterile,  only" I  be" unisexual I  B*  f .  rt i 1.'- ;  heads 
monoecious  or  diceeious. 
B.  Pappus  bn-tles,  especially  of  fertile  fls., 
united  si  the  In-,  in  s  ring. 
C  Heads    strictly    dioecious,  corymbose, 
rarely   solitary;   sterile   pappus  club- 
shaped  11.  AtUennarta. 

cc.  Heads  containing  1  or  both  sexes,  monoe- 
cious or  dioecious,  crowded  in  a  small 
cluster  or  cyme  surrounded  by  a  long 

conspicuous  woolly  involucre  12.  Lnmlopwl- 

.  Pappus  bristles  free:  involucre  rosette-like.^  ^  aJ,""™" 

•tyio 

i  with  disk-As.  only, 
c  The  beads  compound:  1-fld.  heads  o«( re- 
galed in  an  tnvolucrate  cluster,  often 

with  petaloid  appendagea  14.  Vvrio- 

CC.  The  beads  simple.  \crphalu*. 

n.  Pappus  0  IS.  Humta. 

on.  Pappus  crown-  or  cup-shaped  10.  ilmnuhiim. 

ecu.  Pappus  bristly. 

X.  Achenes  not  beaked. 

r.  Bristles  often  plumose  at  base^^l7.  Hehfttrum. 

B^pTuino^at'apexJ?0<1*; .  ...... U. 

XL  Achenea  beaked  IB. 

a  a.  H«-s*l»  composed  of  both  ray-  and  disk-As. 

c  Receptacle  not  chaffy. 

i  lines  not  confluent  at  apex.  .20.  PodoUfn: 
E  at  apex  21.  Inula. 

al- 
ls 

4.  Cyngxm  Tribe. 

1-fW.,  aggregated  into 

a.  Fr.  with  basal  areola. 

C.  The  fr.  woolly,  not  margined. 

n.  Psppu*  scales  ptsnted  or  terminate- 

by  a  simple  awn  24. . 


dd.  Pappus-scales  plumose  . 
CC  The  fr.  glabrous,  marginal  at  i 
D.  Receptacle  bristly. 

K.  Filaments  glabrous:  involucre  bracts 

hooked  26,  , 

EE.  Filaments  warty,  hairy,  or  1 
cilia  te. 
r.  The  receptacle  not  fle 

a.  Pappus-bristles  not  plumose.. .  .27.  i 
on.  Pappus-bristles  plui 
rr.  The  receptacle  fleshy. 

DD.  Receptacle  not  bristly  30.  < 

BB.  Fr.  with  oblique  lateral  areole. 
c.  Heads  not  involuerate  with  lva. 

D.  Involucral-bracts  without  appendages.  31. . 
DD.  Involucral-bracts  with  dry,  scarious  or 

thorny  appendagea  32.  I 

cc.  Heads  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
thorny  I  vs. 

D.  Pappus  simple,  of  bristles,  scales  or  0.  .  .33. 
s  of  2  unequally  lone  rows  of^ 

5.  Aster  Tribe. 

a.  Heads  diiecious  and  i 
fls.  

.a.  Heads  not  dioecious, 
u  Color  of  lis.  yellow. 

C,  Rays  absent  30.  Biftoria. 

cc  Rays  present. 

D.  The  pappus  composed  of  long  pales, 
which  are  sometimes  reduced  to  a 

crown  37.  Outtartna. 

DD.  The  pappus  not  as  th  D. 
k.  Pappus-bristles  few  (4-8). 

F.  lnvolucral    bracts    in    8  series, 

leathery  or  scarious  at  apex  38.  QriruUlia. 

rt.  lnvolucral  bracts  in  2  :j  aeries, 

scarious  at  margin*  39.  Pentachrla. 

EE.  Pappus-bristles  copious,  in  2-8  series, 
sometimes  few  in  ray-As. 
r.  Bristles   of  ^2    kinds,    the  toner 

and  setuloworsquatncUate.  .    '.40.  Ckry$opn*. 
rr.  Bristles  mostly  alike. 

o.  Rays  usually  wanting  .41.  Linotyrit. 

oo.  Rays  present. 

8.  The  bristles  broad  at  base, 

aristate  42.  Xanthuma. 

mi  The  bristles  capillary, 
i.  Heads  usually  many-fld. 

1.  Achenea  many-nerved  43.  AplopappuM. 

u.  Achenes  few-nerved  44.  Uatardia. 

tl.  Heads  usually  few-fld. 

j  Bristles  rudimentary, 

shorter  than  achene...  .44.  i 
U.  Bristles  longer  than 

achene  * 

aa.  Color  of  ray  fls.  at  least  not  yellow. 

c.  Tbe  pappus  0,  or  forming  a  mure-or-lesa 
conspicuous  ring  of  short  bristle*  or 
hairs,  uniform  in  all  As. 

D.  Bracts  dry  or  scarious  at  margin  47.  J 

dd.  Bracts  herbaceous  48.  , 

CC.  The  pappus  comrxised  of  numerous  bris- 
tles in  1  or  more  series,  uniform  in  all  As. 
d.  Involucre  with  outer  bracts  partly 
leafy,  inner  bracts  membranous  or 

•carious  49. 1 

do.  lnvolucral  bracts  all  nearly  alike. 
E.  Bracts  in  about  2  series. 

r.  Achenes  usually  small  80.  Brigrron. 

rr.  Achenes    larger,    longer:   pappus^  yittad' 

XX.  Bracts   usually   in   several  series, 
sometimes  2  series  in  Aster  and 
Felicia. 
r.  Plants  woody,  resinous. 

o.  Achenes  cylindrical  82.  OUaria. 

oo.  Achenes  compressed  S3.  Ptluria. 

rr.  Plant  herbaceous. 

o.  lnvolucral  bracts  coriaceous  ...  84. 
oo.  lnvolucral  bracts  membranous 

or  herbaceous  65.  . 

CCC.  The  pappus  anomalous  or  absent  from  the 
rays. 

d.  Pappus-bristles  shortly  plumose:  style- 
branches  broad    86.  CAanirn. 

dd.  Pappus-bristles  in  1  series,  unequal, 
rigid,  thickened  or  dilated  toward 

the  baas  67. 

ddd.  Pappus  of  tbe  ray  composed  of  very 
snort  pales?;  disk -pappus  of  copious 

slender  bristles  in  1  2  series.  58.  , 

Pappus-bristles  very  short,  usually 
accompanied  by  2-4  awns  not  I 
than  the  ache 
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6.  HelUnthus  Tribe. 

Subtrib«l.  Melamsodib*.  Ray*  pistillate;  disk-fls. 
i  usually  with  cnrumoia  or  thicker  r. 


At  Involucre  of  the  many-Ad.  beads  broad; 
inner  bracts  concave,  embracing  and  half 
inclosing  the  thick,  turgid,  obovoid  achenea.. 60.  Polymnui. 
aa.  Involucre  broad,  of  plane  or  barely  concave 
bracUt:  innermost  subtending  obcom- 
prassed  achene*,  but  not  inclosing  nor  em- 
bracing them, 
a.  Ray*,  or  rather  their  ovaries  and  achenea, 

in  more  than  1  aeriea.,  61.  Silphiun. 

i  and  achenea  in  a  single  aeriea. 
c.  ileada  nearly  discoid  or  rays  short  62.  Parthenium. 


Subtribe 


DB*^Ha^y« 


5  fertile  i 


(nut 


Subtribe  2.  AMBaotaE*.  Piatillate  fls.  apctaloua,  or  with 
corolla  reduced  to  a  tube  or  ring  around  base  of  2 -parted  style; 

fls.  with  4-5-lobed  corolla;  anthers  slightly  united  or 
abortive,  hairy  only  at  the 


a.  Herba:  heads  of  2  kinds,  the  fertile  with  a 

bur-like  involucre  64.  A 

▲A.  Shrubs:  heada  all  alike  65.  Ira 


^Subtribe  3.  Zixnii*.  ^Rays  pistillate^  the  Uibe  absent  or^very 

biaeiuaiT rarely  sterile,  subtended  or  embraced  by^hafly  bracts: 
lva.  opposite. 

a.  Receptacle  flattUh  ,  66.  Sanntalia. 

AA.  Receptacle  conical,  cylindrical  or  elongated. 

a.  Achenea,  at  leaat  inner  ones,  1-3-ewned  67.  Zinnia. 

a*.  Achenea  without  pappus  68.  HeltoptU. 

Subtribe  4.  VcBBEaixEJi.  Rays  pistillate,  or  neutral,  becom- 
ing papery  anil  persistent ;  disk-fl*.  bisexual ;  anthers  often  blackish: 
aohence  various,  but  those  of  disk  nev< 
various. 

a.  Chaff  of  receptacle  permanently  investing 

achenea  aa  an  accessory  covering   .60.  ^ 

aa.  Chaff  of  receptacle  concave  or  complicate, 
loosely  embracing  or  subtending  the  diak- 
achenea.  mostly  persistent. 
u.  Rays  sometimes  absent.  Certain  species  of  .70.  Sps'IantA**. 
aa.  Rays  usually  present. 

c.  Receptacle  high,  from  conical  to  colum- 
nar or  subulate,  at  leaat  in  fr. 

o.  The  rays,  if  present,  pistillate  70. . 

on.  The  rays  sterile. 

I-  Color  of  rays  ro»e  or  roar-purple. . , .  71.  i 
KB.  Color  of  rays  yellow  or  partly  brown- 
purple  (sometimes  wholly  so). 

r.  Achenes  4 -angled,  prismatic  72. 

rr.  Achenea  abort  and  broad,  com- 
pressed 73.  j 

ex.  Receptacle  low,  flat  to  convex,  rarely  be- 
coming conical. 
D.  Achenea  not  winged  nor  very  flat,  when 
flattened  not  margined  nor  sharp- 
edged. 

«.  Rays  piatillate  74. 

SC.  Rays  sterile.  [rsiso. 

r.  Achenea  pulietscent  75.  Yiouim. 

rr.  Achenes  glabrous  76.  Hcttanthu*. 

dd.  Achenes  of  the  ray  or  margin  often 
triquetrous,  of  the  disk  either  flat- 
compremcd  and  margined  or  thin- 
edged,  or  if  turgid  some  of  them 
winged, 
s,  Rays  neutral. 

r.  Pappus  0,  or  an  nwn  or  its 
rudiment  answering  to  each 
margin  of  the  wingless  achen«....77.  Enetlia. 
rr.  Pappus  of  delicate  squamelue  be- 
tween the  2  chaffy  teeth  or  awns 
which   surmount   the   2  acute 

margin*  of  the  achene  78.  HtlianthrUa. 

nr.  Pappus  of  2  slender-subulate 
naked  awns,  at  length  divergent, 
sometimes  with  2  or  3  inter- 
mediate awns  79.  . 

xx.  Rays  pistillate,  rarely  neutral  in 
\  crbeaina. 

r.  Pappus  of  <»  distinct  squamellxc..  .80.  . 
i  of  dilated  awns  or  2  awn- 
e  on  the  angles  of  the 
e,  with  2  small  intermediate 

aquamellaron  each  aide  81.  Podackrn- 

Pappus  of  2  awns,  sometimes  1-3  [it. 
orO,  and  no  intermedia 
mell»  


....  the  outer  I 
ous,  inner  somewhat  like  pale*;. . 
Involucre  double;  inner  bracts  membran- 
ous, subequal,  connate  at  baae  or  often 
'  er;  outer  bract*   few  and   small  or 

a.  Plant*  are  all  climbers  with  pistillate  rays, 
achenea    much    enlarging    and  sterile 

disk-fla.  with  intlivided  style   I 

aa.  Plant*  not  climbing:  rays  usually  sterile, 
c.  Style-branches  with  long  hairy  appen- 
dage*  85.  i 

oc.  Style-branches  truncate,  peniciliate  or 

D.  Bract*  of  inner  involucre  united  into  a 

cup     86.  ThtUt- 

od.  Bract*  of  involucre  dietinct,  or  united 
only  at  the  common  baae. 
a.  Achenea  beaked,  slender:  rays  purple 
or  rose,  in  1  specie*  yellow;  white 
vara,    in    cult.:    awn*  mostly 

deciduous   87.  ( 

kz.  Achenea  not  beaked:  ray*  yellow  or 
white. 

r.  Tube  of  disk-fl.  without  ring  at  top. 

a.  Lv*.  or  divisions  entire   88.  Cortopru. 

oo.  Lva.  or  fliviniotid  attrr&t*fi.  S9.  Hvifix* . 

rr.  Tube  of  disk-fla.  with  a  ring  near 

the  top   90.  t.-.r 

Subtribe  6.  Gaunsooi*.  Head*  ray  leas  and  bomogamous 
On  Marahallia).  Pappus  of  oo  distinct  pale*   91.  itartSaliui 

Subtribe  7.  Ma  pi  ex.  Ray*  pistillate,  each  subtended  by  an 
involucral  bract  which  partly  or  completely  inclose*  it*  achene; 
diak-Bs  with  both  stamens  and  styles,  but  *ohm  or  all  sterile 
glandular,  viscid  and  heavy -scented  herb*. 

A.  Achene*  laterally  compressed^   92,  Madia. 

7.  Helenium  Tribe. 

united  nearly  throughout 

:p  or  tube   94.  Tagil— . 

(See  also  Leathern*. ) 

a.  Involucral  bract*  hardly  at  all  imbricated; 
when  broad,  nearly  equal  or  in  I  aerie*, 
a.  Receptacle  mostly  high-conical,  and  acuta, 
beset  after  the  achenes  have  fallen  by 
projecting  point*  is*  if  pedicels  oo  which 
they  were  inserted), 
o.  The  involucre  a  single  series  of  bract* 
connate  by  their  edge*  into  a  5-15- 

tootbed  green  cup   95.  La*k,ma 

cx.The  involucre  of  loose,  distinct  bract*          96.  Bwria 

(Also  Actinolepi*  corooana.  > 
bb.  Receptacle  flat  or  convex,  rarely  obtusely 
conical:  achene*  from  linear  to  obpymm- 
idal,  rarely  5-angled.  (See  also  uaa.  I 
c.  Herbage  mostly  woolly:  involucral  bract* 

erect,  not  membranous   97.  Snophui- 

CC.  Herbage  usually  not  woolly.  [turn 
D.  Disk-As.    deeply  5-cleft :  involucral 

bracts  mostly  appressed   98.  Pelypttnt. 

do.  Dink-os.  with  long  and  narrow  throat 
and  5  abort  lobe*  or  teeth. 

E.  Heads  solitary   99.  Hultti. 

EE.  Head*  paniculate  or  corymbose, 
r.  Plants  tomcntose  herbs,  the  lva. 
dissected. 

a.  Involucral  bracts  free,  narrow. .  100.  < 
oo.  Involucral  bract*  connected  at 

the  base,  broad  and  obtuse. . . .  101.  j 
rr.  Plants  not  tomentose.  the  lva.  not 

dissected  102.  i 

aaa.  Receptacle  from  convex  to  oblong:  achenes 
abort,  obpyramidal  or  top-ahaped,  5-10- 
ribbed  or  angled,  mostly  silky  hairy: 
disk-As.  all  fertile. 
C.  The   receptacle   destitute   of  awn-like 
fimbnlue  among  the  fl*. 

d.  Involucre  erect  or  nearly  so  103.  . 

dd.  Involucre  spreading  or  soon  re  Be  red  If " 

CC.  The  receptacle  beset  with  bristle-like  or 

Tribe. 


Receptacle  chaffy. 
B.  Heads  usually  discoid. 

C.  Shrubs  with  small,  closely  clustered  1  vs.. .  108. 
CC.  Herbs,  or  sometimes  slightly  shrubby. 
D.  Corolla  with  a  bood-like  appendage  at 


107.  Santolxna. 
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BB.  Head*  usually  radiate. 

c.  Achenc  comi)tJs«l,  witli  2  narrow 

Kin."    

OC.  Achenes  4-5-«ornered  or  <x>  -ribbed. 

D.  The  heads  peduncled  at  tips  of  branches.  1  10.  Anthtmu. 
DO.  The  head*  manic  in  fork*,  surrounded 

by  5-6  dissected  floral  It*.  111.  CladonlAos 

A.  Reoeptarle  naked  or  alveolatc-firahrilUfcrous. 
B.  In  volucral  bracts  in  many  aerie*. 

c.  Ray*  present  112.  Chryun- 

IfAesJIUfll. 

(Consult  also  Pyrethrum.) 

CC.  Ray*  absent  113.  Tanacrium. 

aa.  Involucral  braeta  in  1  or  2  or  few  aeries. 

c.  Rays  present  114.  Matricaria 

cc  Ray*  alment  or  inconspicuous. 

D.  Involucre  top-shaped  115.  Ctnia. 

do.  Involucre  ovoid  or  broadly  beU-ahaped .  116.  Arttmina. 

9.  Senecio  Tribe. 

A.  Involucral  bracts  in  1  aerie*  and  ooanatc  at  the 
banc  or  beyond  the  middle  in  a  cup;  no 
outer  bracts;  style-branches  of  the  fertile 
bisexual  Ms.  truncate  at  apex,  usually  peni- 
eillate. 

a.  Style  undivided;  disk-fls.  sterile   117.  Othonna. 

BB.  Style  bifid;  diak-fls.  all  or  some  fertile  118.  Gamebpu. 

A.  Involucral  bracts  in  1  or  2  aeriea.  not  connate 
in  a  cup  but  free,  at  (past  finally. 
B.  Style-branches  of  hermaphrodite  fertile  Ms. 
roundish  obtuse  or  at  Vast  not  truncate 
and  wholly  without  appendage  or  hairi- 
ness at  summit. 
C.  Heads  composed  entirely  of  bisexual  and 

fertile  lis.,  homogamous.  discoid  119,  Cataiiop- 

cc.  Heads  submonasriou*  or  subdioBcioua.  the  |»n. 
As.  containing  both  stamens  and  pistils, 
sterile. 

d.  The  beads  radiate,  yellow  120.  ' 

do.  The  beads  discoid,  purplish  or  white. 
r_  Style  of  hermaphrodite  Ms.  undi 

vided;  heads  several  121., 

ee.  Style  branched;  heads  2  122.  H<r 

BB.  Style-branches  (of  hermaphrodite  Ms.)  either 
truncate  or  capitellate  at  summit,  which  is 
either  penicillate,  hairy  or  naked  and  not 
rarely  bears  a  abort  conical  or  flattened 
apiirndaire. 

c.  Hearts  of  involucre  herbaceous,  acuminate. 

D.  Receptacle  flat  123.  Arnica. 

Do.  Receptacle  hemispherical  124.  Doronicum. 

cc.  Bracts  of  involucre  narrow,  strict, 
ally  ribbed  or  keeled. 
D.  Apex  of  style  usually  truncate 
penicillate. 
e.  Involucral  bracts  numerous. 

r.  Ache  nes  subterete  

rr.  Achenes  donsally  compressed  126.  Cineraria. 

ec.  Involucral  bracts  few,  4-5;  heads 

homoitamouK  127.  Tet 

dd.  Apex  of  style  with  long,  subulate  hairy 

appetidsges ;  heads  homogamous. ....  128.  t 
ODD.  Apex  of  style  with  appendages  short 
and  obtuse,  or  long  and  acutiah; 
beads  homogamous  129.  EmUia. 

10.  Calendula  Tribe. 

A.  Achenes  of  the  rays  thick,  hard  and  bony: 

those  of  the  disk  usually  all  empty   130.  OHeot- 

,  Achenes  straight,  those  of  the  rays  usually  [ptrmum. 
triquetrous;  disk -achenes  often  flattish  or 

 131.  Dinurrph- 


11.  A  ret ntis  Tribe. 

a.  Involucral  bracts  free,  the  inner  ones  broadly 
•various,  at  least  at  the  apex, 
a.  Herbs  glabrous  or  pubescent:  receptacle 

chaffy    133.  Vrnnia. 

a  a.  Herbs   tomcntose:    receptacle   naked  or 
alveolate. 

c.  Achenes  usually  villous,  crowned  by 
hyaline  pale*  which  are  often  con- 
volute 134.  ArcULi*. 

cc.  Achenes  glabrous,   with  or  without  a 

crown  of  minute  paleolc  135. 

AA.  Involucral  bracts  grown  together  at  the  base: 


12. 


a.  Ray*  in  1-2 
AA.  Rays  in  2-3 


strap- 


137  Gtrbrra. 


13*.  Chaptalux. 


13.  Cichorium  Tribe. 

A.  Pappus  O,  or  of  2-3  long  bristles,  which  soon 

fall  away  13ft.  Scoti/mut. 

aa.  Pappus  paleaceous  or  partly  so,  or  aristiforzo, 
or  plumose. 

a.  Involucre  of  equal  bracts  and  no  short  caly- 
culate  ones  at  base. 

c.  Achenes  long-beaked  140.  Tragopo- 

&W» 

CC.  Achenes  truncate   141.  Krigia. 

aa.  Involucre  either  caJyculate  or 

i.  e.. 
short  . 
in  2  or  i 

a  beak. 

d.  Receptacle,  with  membranous  chaff  142.  Hvpo- 

Irharit. 

no.  Receptacle  naked  143.  f 

cc.  Achenes  usually  short,  with  . 
cate  or  only  a  trifle 
apex. 

o.  Receptacle  chaffy  144.  Cotanan- 

dd.  Receptacle  not  chaffy.  (cA«. 

X-  FIs.  normally  blue,  145.  Cichorium. 

gg.  FIs.  yellow  ,  146.  Scortontra 

AAA.a  Pappus  of  capillary  bristles  that  are  scabrous, 
rarely  barbellulate,  never  plumose  nor  palea- 
ceous-dilated: receptacle  naked  'except  in  1 
species  of  Troximon). 
B.  Ache  nes  flattened;  pappus  of  copious  fine 
soft  capillary  bristles. 

c.  The  achenes  distinctly  beaked  147.  Uctuca. 

cc.  The  achenes  beaklesa  148.  Sanchui. 

aa.  Achenes  not  flattened:  pappus  persistent  or 
bristles  tardily  falling  (except  1  or  2  spe- 
cies of  Crepis). 
a  Beak  iliatinrt  ami  slender  (except  in  1  or  2 
species  of  Troximon). 
o.  The  achenes  10-ribbed  or  10-nerved, 

oot  muricate  149.  ' 

dd.  The  achenes  4-5-ribbed  or  angled,  mur- 
icate 150.  ! 

cc.  Beak  0,  or  aohene  merely  narrow  at  apex. 
d.  FIs.  whitish  or  cream-color  to  violet  or 

rose  red  151.  J 

dd.  FIs.  mostly  yellow,  sometimes  orauge- 
rnd  or  white. 
B.  Pappus  of  rather  rigid,  scabrous,  fra- 
gile  bristles   which   are  usually 

rather  dirty  or  neutral-colored  152.  Ilieracium 

BB.  Pappus  of  copious  white  and  usu- 
ally soft  capillary  bristles  153.  Crtpii. 

The  following  genera  (and  others)  also  are  briefly  treated: 
Amellus,  AsterUnosyris,  Hcllium.  Cacalia.  Calimeris,  Celmuia. 
Chamjemelum.  Cotula,  Cryptostemma.  Erlangc*.  Euryope, 
Gymnolomia,    Haplocarpha,    Kuhnia.    Leptocarpha,  Montanoa. 

rl^&^^rMSi  Pt"°^''  8mvmuM'  Tilb0m"- 


107.  CAMPANULACE.cE. 

a.  FIs.  irregular,  rarely  nearly  regular;  anthers 

united. 

a.  Corolla  open  down  to  the  base  on  one  side... .  1. 1 
aa.  Corolla  with  a  closed  tube. 

s  in  a  tube  free  from  the  corolla  . ..  2.  J 
s  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  corolla 
up  to  near  the  throat,  then  monadel- 
pnous  and  free  or  farther  adnate  on  one 

side  only   3. 1'almertUa. 

occ.  Stamens  affixed  at  top  of  corolla-tube  or 
above  the  middle:  caps.  2-valved  at 

apex   4. 1»oloma. 

cccc.  Stamens  affixed  at  base  of  corolla-tube. 

D.  Fr.  an  indehiscent  berry   5.  f  Wropooun 

dd.  Fr.  a  caps.,  2-valved  at  apex   6.  f" 

AA.  FIs.  regular  or 
separate. 
B.  Fr.  an  indehiso 

c.  Ovary  inferior   7.  ( 

cc.  Ovary  superior  as  to  calyx  but  not  corolla.  8.  I 
BB.  Fr.  a  caps. 

c.  Caps,  dehiscing  luculiridally  by  apical 
valves. 

D.  Corolla  5-parted  nearly  to  base  9. . 

dd.  Corolla  broadly  bell-sh»,[>ed,  5-lobed.. . .  H 
ODD.  Corolla  narrowly  (or  not  broadly)  bell- 
shaped  or  tubular, 
g.  Calyx-tube  adnate.  hemispheric*! . .  ..11.  < 
BE.  Calyx-tube  free,  long-rsmr*nulate  or 

inflated  12.  < 

cc.  Caps,  closed  at  apex,  dehiscing  laterally 
between  the  ribs  by  small  lids  or  small 
solitary  valves, 
o.  Corolla  5-cut-lobed.  or  -parted. 

E.  Ovary  linear  or  narrowly  oblong  13.  Sptculana, 
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ee.  Ovary  hemispherical  or  top-shaped. 

r.  Anthem  connate  in  a  tube  14.  

n.  Anther*  not  connate  in  a  tube.  [dra. 
a.  Style  girt  at  bam  by  an  epigyn- 
ous  fie»hy  disk,  which  is  cup- 
shaped  or  tubular. .  15. 

GO.  Style  without  such  disk. 

a.  Corolla  5-parted  to  the  base; 
lobes  narrow,  either  long- 
ooherinc  a)>ove  or  rotate- 
spreading  16.  , 

hb.  Corolla  5-eut  shortly  or  to  tho 
middle,  rarely  farther,  beU- 
shaped,  tubular,  funnel- 
shaped  or  suhrotate  17.  Camp 

dd.  Corolla    narrowly    tubular,  shortly 

3-eut  at  apex  18. 

ually  7-10-cut,  rarely  5-cut. 
of  lobes  5-tt,  usually  7;  fls. 

,  19.  Ottrovkxa. 

■  of  lobes  8-10,  lobes  narrow 
and  spreading  20.  Mtehauxia 

Githopsia,  Leptocodon  and  Lightfootia  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
Cyclopedia. 

108.  M  OHOTROPACEfi. 

In  cultivation   Sarcodt: 

The  only  genua   Cltthra. 

110.  PYROLACEfi. 

a.  Style  very  short,  obeonieal:  »ts.  leafy   1. 1 

aa.  Style  mostly  elongated;  scape  naked  or  leafy 
only  at  base. 

a.  Fls.  solitary   2.  MoMttt. 

aa.  Fla.  racemose   3.  Pyrola. 


(lac  V« 
-  Ovary 


111. 

I.  VA 


:  fr.  a 


Fr.  fleshy,  a  berry  or  drupe   1.. 

Fr.  a  loculicidal  cans.,  chiefly  5-celted: 

corolla  deciduous   2.  . 

Fr.  a  cape.,  with  loculicidal  or  sometimes 

aeptindal  dehiscent  and  4  or  4  cells:  ^  ^_  T* 

Fr.  a  sep  c  da]  caps.,  corolla  deciduous       4.  Rmopod  jSJIJJ^ 

Subfamily  1.  VACCIMEJE. 

A.  Corolla  tubular  or  cylindric;  filament*  con- 
nate or  free, 
a.  Filaments  connate  or  cohering;  anthers  pro- 
duced into  a  single  long  beak. 

c.  Stamens  shorter  than  corolla   1.  JVacteanio. 

cc.  Stamens  equaling  or  exceeding  the  corolla.  2.  Thibaudia. 
aa.  Filsment*  distinct ;  anthers  ending  in  2  lung 

beaks   3.. 

aa.  Corolla  campanulate, 
filaments  usually  free. 
B.  The  ovary  wholly  inferior. 

C.  Ovary  10-celled.  10-ovuled   4.  < 

CC.  Ovary  4-5-ceIled,  or  by  false  partitions 
from  the  back  of  these  cells.  8-10-celled; 

ovules  numerous   6.  VocWniaa*. 

aa.  The  ovary  at  first  a  third  to  half  superior.. . .  0.  Chwotnn. 

Subfamily  2.  ERICINE.fi. 

1.  Arbutus  Tribe. 

a.  The  anthers  have  a  pair  of  awn*  on  the  back. 

a.  Ovary-cell  many-ovulrd   7.  Arfcuhu. 

bb.  Ovary -eel  Is  1-ovuled. 

c.  Nutlets  coalescent :  I  vs.  persistent,  entire..  8.  Arttot- 

cc.  Nutlets  distinct:  lvs.  deciduous,  serrate. . .  9.  Arttcm: 
*  a  The  anthers  awnless  on  back  10.  Ptrntitya. 

2.  Andromeda  Tribe, 
a 

a.  Anther-cells  opening  through  their  whole 
length,  not  appendaged ;  stigma  5-lobed.  the 

. .  11. 


la.  Anthers  opening  only  at  the  top;  stigma  usu- 
ally entire. 

a.  Calyx  becoming  fleshy  in  fr.,  forming  a 

berry  ami  inclosing  the  small  caps.  12.  i 

bb.  Calyx  unchanged  and  dry  under  the  cap*, 
c.  Sepals  or  calyx-lobes  valvate  or  open  in 
the  bud.  never  overlapping, 
n.  The  anthers  destitute  of  appendages 

or  awns  13. 

DO.  The  anthers  awned. 

K.  The  anthers  short  and  obtuse,  with  2 
pores  topped  by  slender,  ascending 

awns;  corolla  urn -shaped  14. . 

ee.  Anthers  lanceolate,  produced  into  2 
small  tube*,  each  surmounted  by  a 
pair  of  slender,  ascending  awns; 

corolla  bell -shaped   15.  Ztnobta. 

BEX.  Anthers  with  2  spreading  or  deflexed 
awns  or  teeth,  on  the  back  of  the 
filament  or  at  its  junction  with  the 

anther  16. 

cc  Sepals  or  calyx-lobes  imbricated,  at  least 
in  the  early  bud. 
D.  I  .vs.  heath-like,  small,  thick  or  needle- 
like,    mostly    overlapping:  anther 

fixed  near  apex  17. 1 

DD.  Lvb.  not  heath-like,  usually  larger,  flat, 
broad  and  leathery. 
B.  Corolla  cylindraeeoua    to  eoniral- 
urceolate;  anthers  fixed  near  base. 

r.  Seeds  imbricated  in  2  rows  18.  <_ 

rr.  Seeds  pendulous  or  in  all  direo-  [dapAiu. 

H  1».  Uvtcikoi. 

i  all  ascending  or  erect  20.  Orydtn- 

|<trum. 

.21.  r 


3. 


Tribe. 


A.  Anthers  2-awnod  on  back  at  base  22.  Calluna. 

aa.  Anthers  2-parted,  blunt  or  awned,  usually 

cristate  or  lamellate  at  base  23.  Brua. 

Anthers  blunt  on  back,  not  cristate  24. 


4.  Rhododendron  Tribe. 

A.  Corolla  polypclalou*  or  nearly  so. 
a.  Fls.  in  elongated  racemes  or  panicles:  Iva. 

deciduous. 

c.  Petals  4:  stamens  8  25.  FMwttui. 

cc.  Petals  3;  stamens  6  26.  Tripttalria 

a  a.  Fls.  solitary;  petal*  5;  stamens  10:  Iva. 

deciduous  27.  Cladotham- 

bbb.  Fla.  in  umbel-like  racemes;  petals  5;  stamens  |sju*. 
5-10:  lvs.  evergreen. 
C  Lvb.  tomentose  below:  caps.  5-oelled; 

seed*  winged  28.  i 

cc.  Lvs.  glabrous:  caps.  2-3-cellod; 

angular  

aa.  Corolla  gamopetalou*. 

a.  Seeds  compressed,  winged:  corolla  slightly 
irregular;  stamens  5-10. 
c.  Stamens  usually  exserted:  anthers  open- 
ing by  a  round  terminal  pore:  corolla 

route,  campanulate  or  funnelform  30.  i 

cc.  Stamen*  included ;  anthers  opening  by  an  [drm. 
oblique  pore;  corolla  urceolate:  Ivs. 

deciduous   .31.  Mmtietia. 

8B.  Seed*  subglohose  or  trigonous,  not  winged: 
corolla  regular, 
c.  Stamens  10. 

D.  The  corolla  cup-shaped  with  10  pouches 
receiving  the  anthers;  fls.  in  corymbs 

or  solitary  32.  Katmia. 

do.  The  corolla  rotate;  As.  terminal,  1-3: 

lva.  oblong-elliptic,  cilia te  33.  Rhodo- 

DDD.  The  corolla  urceolate  or  campanulate;  [(Aa sinus, 

fls.  terminal.  Military  or  in  umbels: 

lvs.  heath-like  34. 

cc.  Stamen*  5  or  8. 

D.  Fls.  5-merous,  in  umbels,  2-5;  corolla 
broadly  funnelform:  Ivs.  elliptic,  op- 
posite, smooth   35. 

dd.  lis.  4-merous:  Ivs.  alternate. 

K.  Corolla  rotate.  4 -parted;  fls.  2-10,  in 

loose  racemes:  lvs.  heath-like  .36.  ftryaslAu*. 

Eg.  Corolla  csmpanulste-urce<ilate  with 
short  I -toothed  limb;  fls.  in  loose 
racemes:  Iva.  tomentose  below  37. 

The  genus  Pentapterygium  is  included  in  the  work. 


112.  EPACRIDACB.fi. 

Style  inserted  in  the  intruded  vertex  of  the  ovary; 
ens  epipetalous;  anthers  1 -celled;  oorolla- 
I  quincunciately  imbricate;  bracts  numcr- 
pasaing  into  sepals   KpaerU. 
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113. 

a.  CoroU.  persistent ;  staminodea  0. 
(■Fknile    L 

BB  Fls.  pedunculate   2. 

A.  Corolla  deciduous;  staminodea  5. 

B.  Staminodea    small,    scale-like,    separate ; 

corolla-lobea  crenat*   X 

bb.  Staaunode*  loot.  linear,  **parate;  ooroUa- 

i  fimbriate   4. 

spatulate.  connate  with  sta- 

.  entire   5.  Gala*. 


114. 

a.  Calyx -limb  usually  spreading,  scarioua  and 

b.  Lvx  usually  needle-like:  style*  distinct  at 
angU-.  of  ovary,  aligmaa  sub-capitata .  ...  1. 
BB.  I  n  flat:  styles  as  above;  stigma*  capitate, 
oblong  or  linear:  infl  cymoae  or  dense  or 

■cape  1-  to  few-fid.   2. 

■as.  Lv«.^t  or  unear-subulate:  style*  shortly 

linear:  iwape  1  -headed  . ,   3.  A  crier  n3. 

jl.  Calyx -lobes  or  teeth  erect  with  merely  xcxriou* 
An  use*. 

■  free;  calyx  glandular. .         .   4.  Phmtaftt 

 !  5.  Ceralo- 


115.  PRIMULACE.S. 

a.  Corolla -lobes  imbricated  in  < 
a.  Plants  aiiuatic:  ovulea 

btbeu*  basal   1.  HoUonta. 

bb.  Planta  tcrraetriaJ:  ovule*  semi -anal ropous ; 
umbilicus  ventral. 

C.  Cap*,  dehisce*  by  a  lid  at  top   2.  SoldantUa. 

CC.  Capa.  dehisces  by  valves. 

D.  The  corolla-lobes  bent  back   3. i 

DD.  The  crjrolta-lobe*  spreading  or  asoend- 

X.  Stamens  affixed  to  base  of  corolla; 

anthers  long-acuminate   4.  < 

XX.  Stamens  affixed  to  i 
then  obtuae. 
V.  < 

a.  Capa.  many-seeded   6.  . 

oo.  C  aps.  1-2-aeeded   6.  i 

FT.  Corolla-tube  as  lone  as  calyx  or 
shorter:   capa.   few  or  many- 

-eeded   7.  An 

ax.  Corolla-lobes  convolute  in  the  bud:  ovulea 
sexni-enat  ropous :  umbilicus  ventral. 

B.  Capa.  arcumsossile.  .    ft.  . 

BB.  Caps,  longitudinally  dehiscent  by  valves. 

c.  Lobes  of  corolla  Dent  back  0.  ( 

CC.  Lobea  of  corolla  not  bent  back. 

p.  Corolla-lobes  5-6;  teata  of  seed  with  a 
firm  epidermis. 

X.  Starninodes  0  10.  Lyrimathia, 

xx.  Staminodea    5.    each    corolla -lobe 

curved  around  it*  stamen  11.  SUirmrma. 

Iix  Star-anodes   5.    tooth-like;  corolla- 
lobes  not  encircling  stamens  12.  .Vaumtxrgia. 

no.  Corolla-lobes  usually  7:  teata  of  seed 

with  a  tax  epidermis  13.  Trientalu. 

ay  be  met  with  occasionally  in  cultivation. 


a.  Ft.  superior,  globular  or  ovoid,  not  ribbed  nor 

winged   1.1 

i a.  Fr.  inferior,  elongated  ribbed,  or  winged. 
B.  Infl.  panicied,  many-lid.,  drooping,  sub- 
terminal   2.  Pfrrrivarj/nj*. 

as.  Infl.  of  few-lid.  fascicles,  often  lateral  3.  HaUtia. 


119. 


116.  MYRSINACE*. 

i  5;  corolla  gxmopetaloux. 
B  Corolla  cylindrical,  shortly  5-lobed :  fr.  many- 
seeded   L  rrWpAroato. 

BB.  Corolla  subrolale.  deeply  6-parted:  fr.  1- 

to  many-seeded   2.  Clatija. 

Baa.  Corolla  rotate-rampanulate,  deeply  S-crut: 

fr.  few  seeded   3.  i 

jl.  Slxininodea  0;  corolla  gamopetaloua  or  poly- 
petaloua:  fr.  1  seedtd. 
a.  Corolla  imbricated;  fix  fascicled,  lateral  or 

axillary   4.  Myrnn*. 

BB.  Corolla   convolute:   panicles   terminal  or 

terminal  and  axiliaryT.   5.  Ardirio. 

I  ia  also  accounted  for. 


Symploco*. 


(when  present)  i 
a.  Htarninodes  0:  seeds  usually  albuminous: 

fix  5-merou*.  rarely  6-7-meroue  1  Ckryaphvl- 

»b.  Staminodea  small,  usually  affixed    higher  (fus 
than  stamens,  sometimes  few  or  0:  seeds 

not  albuminous:  fls.  4-5-merous   2. 

BBB.  Slarninode*  alternate  with  stamens,  rarely 

a  Hi  i  i'i|  higher;  seeds  albuminous   3. . 

ax.  Corolla-lobes   and   ealyx-ssegm*.  isomerous: 

stamens  twice  as  many  or  more  4.  /a 

xax.  Corolla-lobes  usually  2  or  3  I 
calyx-segm*. 

B.  Calyx-scgmx  1  series   5.  i 

BB.  Calyx-segmx  2  series   6. . 

list 


117.  SYMPLOCACE^. 


The  only  genus 


120.  EBEUACEJJ. 

aerie*   1 

xa.  The  fix.  dioecioux 

B.  Fls.  usually  3-merous;  stamens  3— <*>,  com- 
monly 9;  ovary  3-  or  6-celled   ....  2.  Maba. 

bb.  FU.  usually  4-o-merous:  stamens  4-8,  usu- 
ally in  2  series;  ovary  4-  or  ft-celled   3. 


121.  OLEACEJt. 

Fr.  didymouH  or  septicidxUy  divisible  into 
two:  corolla-lobe*  strongly  imbricate: 
ovulea  laterally  affixed  near  base;  seeds 
erect,    without    endosperm;  radicle 

inferior   1.  Jasmine  Tribe. 

Fr.  terete  or  compressed  parallel  to  tbe 
septum,  lorulicidally  dehiscent:  ovules 
pendulous  from  apex  of  cells;  seeds 
winged,  pendulous;  radicle  superior. ...  2.  Lilac 
Fr.  entire,  dry,  indehiscent,  winged,  a 
samara,  compressed  contrary  to  the 
septum;  ovulea  twin,  pendulous  from 
apex  of  cell;  seed*  pendulous  with  en- 
dosperm;  radicle  superior   3.  As 

Fr.  fleshy  and  indehiscent,  a  drupe  or 
rarely  a  berry,  not  lobed;  ovulea  twin, 
laterally  affixed  near  the  apex;  seeds 
solitary,  suspended  or  pendulous,  with 

  4.  Ouvi 

1.  jasmine  Tribe. 

Fr.  fleshy,  indehiscent,  didymous  or  by  abortion 
simple.  .••••**••■..*.•......•.......••'•.  1* 

2.  Lilac  Tribe. 

a.  Corolla-lobes  Imbricate, 
a.  Ovulea  3-4  in  a  cell:  I  vs.  pinnate  and  fls. 
white:  corolla-lobe*  shorter  than  tube. ....  2. 
BB.  Ovulea  4-10  in  a  cell:  lvx  entire  or  3-f olio- 
late  and  A*,  yellow:  lobes  many  times 

longer  than  tube   3. 

AA.  Corolla-lobes  induplicale-val vate ;  tube  long 

or  short :  ovule  2  in  a  cell ;  seeds  albuminous.  4. 

3.  Ash  Tribe. 

x.  Lvs.  usually  pinnate:  fr.  elongate,  with  a 
terminal  wing,  generally  1 -seeded  by  abor- 
tion  4.  Fill  law  Ml. 

AA.  Lvs.  undivided:  fr.  ovate  or  orbiculatc,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wing,  usually  2-celled  and  2- 
Bvcdrd   6.  Pontansna. 

4.  OlWe  Tribe. 

x.  Corolla  of  nearly  distinct  petals  which  are  long 

and  linear. ...    7.  ClMgaxMi. 

aa.  Corolla  lobes  imbricate,  broad  and  obtuse. 

B.  F.ndoearp  of  drupe  thinlyarrustaeeoua  ft. 

BB.  F.ndoearp  of  drupe  hard  and  somewhat 

woody  9. 

Axx.  Corolla-lobes  induplicate-valvat*. 
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a.  Fr.  a  drupe;  endocarp  hard,  thick  or  thin: 

infl.  axillary,  rarely  terminal  1 

BB.Fr.*  brrry,  hardly  d^rjaceoua;  endooerp 

122.  LOGANIACEiE. 

a.  Style 2-fid,  branches linear.  2-fid   1.  OtUtmium. 

iA  Style  simple. 

a  Corolla-lobes  valvate. 

c.  Fr.  a  nrpum»rij«ile  cap*   2.  .Spuria. 

cc.  Fr.  »n  indehiscent  drupe  or  berry    3.  ItltMll, 

BB.  Corolla-lobe*  imbricate. 

c.  Anther*  euerted   4.  Cktlutnlhut. 

CC  Anther*  included   6.  BudJUia. 

The  genu*  1-ogania  m*y  afford  cultivated  plant*  now  and  then. 


123.  GEWTIAWACEjE. 

A.  Lv*.  alternate  or  radical. 

a.  Fr.  indeniaceot   1.  . 

bb.  Fr.  dehiscent. 

c.  Cap*.  usually  4- v nl vim  1  at  apes.   2.  Vtttania. 

CC.  Cap*.  Irregularly  *ub-2-valved  at  apex         3.  Mtnyantkt*. 

A*.  Lv*.  oppo*ite. 

a.  Ovary  perfectly  2-oelled;  placenta  solitary 
in  each  cell,  often  thick,  adnate  to  septum; 

l.brrstcd  by  dehiscence  of  cap*.   4.  Emsum. 

•a.  Ovary  1 -celled;  plaeentiferous  ma  rains  of 
carpels  more  or  Una  intruded  within  or 
even  touching  but  not  connate  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cell  npunously  2-celled. 
c.  Style  often  deciduous;  anther*  usually 
erect. 

D.  Anthers  spirally  t wasted  finally   S.  Eruthrm. 

dd.  Anther*  finally  recurved  at  apex   8.  SaLbatut. 

CC.  Style  usually  persistent;  anther*  versa- 
tile, finally  recurved   7.  Litianlhut. 

Baa.  Ovary  1 -celled;  margin*  of  carpels  rarely 
intruded;  ovule*  and  seeds  affixed  at 
each  aide  of  the  suture  in  1  series  or  more 
i  extended  over  the  parietal  surface; 
i  adnate,  very  thin. 
C.  Corolla  haa  1-2  pita  at  base  of  each  lobe. 

D.  Style  short  or  scarcely  any   8.  .Suvrtia. 

do.  Style  subulate   ».  r 

cc.  Corolla  has  no  such  pita  10.  < 

The  genua  Chironia  may  also  be  expected  in  i 


124.  ASCLEPIADACEJ!. 

Subfamily  1.  PERIPLOCEiE.  Pollen  , 
gated  in  2  masses  in  each  anther-cell. 

Character  of  subfamily   1.  Pebiplc*  a  Tbibe. 

Subfamily  2. 

solitary  in  each  ai 

Anthers  tipped  by  a  membrane,  which  is 
inflexed  or  sometime*  erect,  and  usually 
hyaline,  rarely  opaque  or  petal-like; 
pollen-masnr*  suspended,  attached  in 
pairs  (1  in  each  adjacent  cell  of  different 

anthers)  to  the  corpuscle  or  gland   2.  CrsiANmuM  Thibe. 

Anthers  usually  lipped  by  an  inflexed  or 
mil*- reel  membrane,  which  ia  hyaline, 
rarely  opaque;  pollinia  solitary  in  each 

cell,  erect  or  very  small   3.  Maradema 

Anthers  obtuse  at  apex,  not  appendaged  |Tbibc, 
or  rarely  the  connective  produced;  pol- 
linia solitary  in  the  cell*,  erect   4.  Ckbopegia  Tatar. 

Anthers  like  those  of  the  Ceropegieai  or 
!  incumbent  above  the  top  of  the 
la  or  subimmersed:  *ta.  thick  awl 

y,  leafless  or  with  a  few  lv*.  at  top. .  5.  Stapkua  Tatar.. 
Anthers  broad  at  the  top,  without  ap- 
pendages or  more  or  lew  membranace- 
ous on  the  margins,  the  cells  somewhat 
transversely  dehiscent,  attac  hed 
nearly  or  quite  on  the  margin  of  the 
stigma-disk;  pollinia  horixontal  or 
essentially  so   ft,  ( 

1.  Pen  pi  oca  Tribe. 

a.  Scales  of  corona  distant  from  staminal  tube, 
a.  Corolla-tube  abort;  scales  linear  or  club- 
shaped     1. 1 

aa.  Corolla  large,  funnel-shaped;  scales  acumi- 
nate or  2-fid     2.  Cl 

aa.  Scales  of  corona  clime  to  staittcna. 

a.  Corolla-lobe*  valvate   3.  (sl/irarorfon. 

aa.  Corolla-lobe,  imbricate   4.  I'cr.pt.xn. 


2.  Cynanchum  Tribe 

a.  The  outer  or  angle  crown  either  simple  and 
composed  of  5  scale*  or  rir 
to  the  corolla  and  not  the 
rarely  adherent  to  both. 

a.  Stigma  depressed   5.  Mt 

aa.  Stigma  umbonate  or  2-beakcd  at  apex: 
corona-scaJes    attached    at    middle  (or 

below)  of  corolla-tube   6.  Phvna 

■■a.  Stigma  plane  or  umbonate;  corona  annular. 

adnate  to  corolla   7.  PktUbertia. 

aa.  The  crown  of  5  scales  affixed  to  base  of 
corolla  and  staminal  tube;  caudicle*  of  pol- 
linia appendaged   with  an  erect  fuscous 

tooth   8.  O. 

aaa.  The  crown  of  5  scales  which  are  distinct, 
affixed  or  adnate  to  the  staminal  tube  or 
the  back  of  the  anthers, 
a  Scale*  concave  or  hooded  with  an  acute 

ligula  inside   B. 

aa.  Scale*  fleshy,  narrow,  adnate  to  stamen - 

tube,  but  free  and  recurved  at  baaa  10. 

bbb  Scales  (5  outer  ones)  oarinate-coniplicate 
at  base  of  staminal  tube;  the  5  scale*  at 
the  apex  of  the  long  staminal  tube,  short, 
obtuse,  spreading,  alternate  with  anthers.  .11. 
aaaa.  The  outer  or  single  crown  affixed  to  the 
staminal  tube,  ring-  or  cup-shaped,  entire, 
lobed  or  parted. 

a.  Corona  villous  inside  12. 

bb.  Corona  with  5  scales  or  ligula  inside  13.  Cj 

bbb.  Corona  naked  inside  14 

mi  ii  ii  Corona  of  5  short  pror  iwl  oppo«ite  anthers 
and  10  ligula  alternate  with  anthers  in 


3.  MaxsdenJa  Tribe. 

A.  Corolla-lobe*  strictly  valvate  16.  Hoyn 

aa.  Corolla-lobe*  usually  overlapping  dextrorsely. 
a.  Fla.  not  pure  white,  urn-  or  salver-shaped, 

...17. 


4.  Ceropegia  Tribe. 

Corona  double,  affixed  to  staminal  tube  19.  Ceropegia. 

5.  Stapelie  Tribe. 

Corona  double,  outer  spreading,  inner  of  5  scales.  20. 


6.  Gonolobue  Tribe. 

Crown  cup-ahaped  or  annular,  entire  or  lobed. . .  .21.  Gonviobut. 

Additional  genera  described  in  Aaclcpiadacea  are:  Caralluma, 
Duvalia,  Kchidno| 
litaia.  Pectinaria, 


125.  APOCYlfACE*. 

i  not  appendaged  at  base, 
a.  Ovary  entire  (Cannes  Tribe);  fla.  5-merous. 

c  Fr.  a  2-valred  caps.:  ovary  1 -celled.   1.  . 

cc.  Fr.  a  berry,  indehiar 
cella  1-4-ovuled. 
D.  Ovule*  latcrly 

minal.  few-fid:  soincs  axillary   2.  Canmm. 

DO.  Ovules  erect  from  base:  cyme*  axillary, 

dense:  spines  0    3.  Aeutmnlktra 

aa.  Ovarics2toacveral;»tylc  1  (IMumeria Tribe), 
c.  Calyx  with  several  glands  inside  or  a  ring 
of  hairs. 

D.  Carpels  2-ovuled   4.  TKtirtui. 

DD.  Carpels  many-ovulcd  5.  Tabtrn*- 

cc.  Calyx  without  gland*  imiide.  [tnomaiui 
D.  Carpels  2-ovuTed. 

a.  Disk  2 -scaled   6.  Koptm. 

aa  Disk  cup-shaped  or  annular  .  7.  Hnuvolfia. 

DD.  Carpels  ft-  to  many-ovulcd. 
B.  Ovules  in  2  series, 
r.  Diak  0. 

a.  Seeds  truncate  ....   ,  .   ,  H.  A* 

OO.  Seed"  winged  «.  O'o*i< 

rr.  Disk  of  2  scales  10.  Kam 

EE.  Ovules  in  many  series. 

r.  Stamena  near  base  of  lube  11.  /'luwtrna. 

rr.  Stamen*  above  middle  of  tube  12. 
is.  Anther-cells    produced    at    base.  (Echitc* 
Tribe.) 
B.  The  cone  of  i 
at  apex. 

C  Throat  of  corolla  with  5  scales  13.  i 

cc.  Throat  without  scales  14. 

bb.  The  anthers  included. 

c.  I.vs.  usually  in  whorls  of  3  15.  A'mW 
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.  I  -  v«-  opposite. 
o.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  5  squamella 

;  with  stamens  16.  . 

I  or  funnel-shaped, 
the  throat  without  scale*. 

a.  Disk  of  2  scales  17. 1 

KB.  Duk  many-toothed  or  crcnulate  18.  ( 

Disk  of  A  lobe*  or  scales,  often  trun- 
cate in  Trachekssperrmini. 
r.  Fls.  naive  r-*haprd, 

a.  Infl.  lax  corymbose  cyme*  10.  Traehtlo*- 

oo.  Infl.  racemose;  rarely  shortly  [permum. 

dichotamoua  20.  genttes. 

TT.  Fla,  funnel-ohapnt 

a.  In  cymes  21.  Beaumonlia. 

oo.  In  raeemea. 

are:  Hunteria, 


126.  POLEMOWIACEJB. 

l.  Cap*,  deeply  loculicidal:  herbs  or  sub-shrubs, 
n  Stamens  une<iually  affixed  to  corolla-tube; 
not  decimate 

c.  Lvs.  mostly  opposite,  entire   1, 

cc.  Lva.  mostly  alternate,  usually  incised  or 

ptnoatifid    2, 

■  a.  Stamen*  e<iually  affixed  to  tube  or  throat. 

c.  The  stamen*  not  decimate   3.  Gifui. 

cc.  The  stamens  decimate. 

o.  Filaments  pilusc-enpcndagrd  at  baa*. . .  4.  Polrma- 

I* 

no.  Filaments  not  appendaged   &.  latrlut. 

u  Cape-   shortly  loculicidal    at    apex;  seeds 

broadly  winced:  tree*  or  shrub*   6.  Cantua. 

 7.  Cobra. 


127.  HYDRO PHYLLACEjE. 

a.  Style*  2.  distinct  from  baas;  corolla-lobes  Im- 
bricate .    1.  H'i 

as.  Styles  2-cut,  rarely  undivided. 
B.  Corolla-lobes  usually  convolute. 

c.  Stamens  exserted   2.  HyHropkyl- 

\ium. 

cc  Stamens  included   3.  Stmopkila. 

a  a.  CoroJIa-lobes  imbricated. 

c.  Fla.  marceseent.  bell-ahaped   4.  En  •.- 

 a,  [Ik*. 

n.  The  peduncle.  1-fld   5.  Hnprro- 

-eided  6          If*  >'•*). 


128.  BORAGIIf ACEJB. 

a.  Ovary  undivided  (or  only  laterally  4- 
kobcdl  and  surmounted  by  the  style. 
B.  Style  twice  bifid:  stigmas  not  an- 
nular:  .cotyledons  plaited  or  cor-  ^ 

I  bifid  or  2-parted  (the 
sometime*  coaleacent  to 
toe  top):  stigmas  more  or  leas  capi- 
tate; cotyledons  plane   2.  Erutu  Tsisr. 

fortrung  a  complete  ring  sur- 
mounted usually  by  a  tip  or  ap- 
pendage which  is  entire  or  2-lobed 
and  varies  from  hemispherical  to 

subulate   •  •  3.  I 

«i  Ovary  4 -parted  (rarely  2-parted)  from 
•  into  1 -celled.  I-ovuled  divisions 
[  the  base  of  the  undivided 

4.1 

1.  Cordis  Tribe. 

hed  or 

1.  Cordio. 

2.  Ehretia  Tribe. 

1;  style  2-6d   2.  Ehretia. 

3.  Heliotrope  Tribe. 

3.  Tounu- 
[fortia, 

4.  Httivtro- 
[piant. 


4. 

A.  Qynobaae  t 
B.  Apex  of  l 

c.  Nutlets  divergent  or  divaricate  (either 
radiately  or  in  pairs),  extended  out- 
ward or  backward  much  beyond  the 
insertion  (which  is  by  a  roundish  or 
oblong  scar);  gynobaeo  little  elevated 
or  broadly  conical. 
D.  Stamens  included. 

B.  Nutlets  covered  with  small  cups  or 

cavities   5.  Ompkalodr.t. 

ex.  Nutlets  covered  with  small  warts  or 

barbed  bristles   6.  CynogUt- 

DD.  Stamens  exserted,  [suss. 
B.  Corolla-tube  longer  than  spreading 

lobes   7.  tinoVMa, 

BE.  Corolla  tubular:  lobes  short,  erect  or 

somewhat  spreading.  S.  Soienanthus, 

cc.  Nutlets  adnale  by  the  inner  face  or  keel 
to  an  elevated,  conical  or  columnar 
gynobaae.  forming  a  more  or  leas  glo- 
bose or  pyramidal  fruit   9.  Sfyototid- 

BB.  Apex  of  nutlets  projecting  conspicuously  |iu*v 
beyond  scar, 
c.  Pedicel*  persistent. 

D.  Nutlet*  keeled  toward  apex  10.  Plagiobalry. 

do.  Nutlets  not  keeled  11.  Ore 

cc.  Pedicels  deciduous   12. 1 

a  a.  Gynobase  flat  or  nearly  so. 

B.  Scar  excavated  or  often  girt  by  a  ring. 
C.  Throat  of  corolla  has  5  scales  inside. 

n.  Filaments  appendaged  with  a  scale  13.  Borneo. 

BO.  Filaments  not  appendaged. 

X.  Corolla-lobes  very  short  and  sub- 
erect  14.  Symphytum. 

KB.  Corolla-lobea  spreading  15.  AswAues. 

cc.  Throat  naked  or  pilose  16.  Puimoiuiria. 

bb.  Scar  Rat,  either  small  at  lite  inner  angle  or 
oblique. 

c.  Racemes  without  bracts  (rarely  a  few 
bracts  at  base);  anthers  obtuse  at  apex. 

D.  Throat  of  corolla  scaly  17.  Afyo*otis. 

DD^Thioat  almost^ naked.  18.  MtrUmia. 

d.  Anthers  obtuse  at  apex  or  hardly 
mucronate. 

r..  tabes  of  corolla  erect  19.  Onotmo- 

BK.  ljuhrm  of  corolla  spreading^     ^  [aVajaa, 

naked  or  A-gibboua  and  aub- 

quamate  20.  Litkotper- 

rr.  Corolla-tube    slender;    throat  latum. 

naked  21.  Arntkia. 

rrr.  Corolla  tubular 
throat  naked.  I 
equal . . . 
on.  Anthers  linear,  often  i 
shaped  at  base. 


129.  CONVOLVULACEjB. 

Imbricate:  plants  para- 
sitic, leafless:  st*.  thread-like,  not  green  1.  ( 

a.  Corolla  large,  plicate  or  induplicate  in  aestiva- 
tion. 

a.  Fr.  berry-like  or  harder,  indchisccnt:  stylo 
undivided. 

c.  The  ovary  4-celled,  4-ovuled   2.  Arffyrtia. 

cc.  The  ovary  2-celled,  4-ovuled   3.  * 

BB.  Fr.  a  2-4-valved  cape,  with  a  thin  or  hard 
pericarp,  or  indchisccnt  with  a  thin  peri- 
carp: styles  2  and  distinct  or  the  style 
entire  or  divided, 
c.  Stigma  capitate:  style  entire  or  2-parted; 

ovary  2-cellcd,  4-ovuled   4. 

cc.  Stigma  thick,  globose,  often  twin;  ovary 
2-4-cclled,  4-ovuled. 
D.  Stamens  ami  style  included  within  the 

corolla-tube   5.  Ip 

dd.  Stamens  and  style  exserted. 

x.  Plant  a  night-bloomer:  corolla  con- 
torted in  bud   6.  i 

ee.  Plant  a  day-bloomer:  corolla  not 

contorted   7.  ( 

occ.  Stigma  capitate;  ovary  2-celled   8.  , 

oooc.  Stigmas  2,  linear,  filiform  or  thickish   9. 

Calysteo 

,  flat,  ovate  or  oblong  10.  Jacgueman- 

|fio. 

(Also  Calystegia  section  of  Convolvulus.) 
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130.  SOLANACEJB. 

a.  Stamens  didynamous,  the  fifth  (and 
limes  aim  one  of 
live  or 

**%Stf«M        >d  at  middle  of  l 

oc.  The  (tune ox  affiled  at  apex  of  tube.. 
du.  Number  of  perfect  stamens  usually  4  or  2. 
c.  Corolla-tube  cylindrical:  limb  oblique ; 

perfect  stamens  2   3. 

OC  Corolla  obliquely  funnel  -shaped;  perfect 

stamens  4,  didynamous   4. 

Corolla-tube  cylindrical,  straight;  anthers 
of  lite  2  short  stamens  dimidiate,  of  the 


oooc.  Corel 
fa 


longer  ones  2-eetlcd  &. 

>roua-tubc  twisted ;  anthers  as  in  Browal- 


Corolla-lube  lone  not  twisted,  slightly 
;  4  perfect  anthers  with 


0. 


widened  at 
flu. 


t  npox; 

oelia... 


7. 


mally  5. 

i>.  Seeds  little,  if  at  all,  flattened. 

c.  Fr.  a  few-seeded  berry   8.  rVstrum. 

00.  Fr.  a  many-needed  caps. 

D.  Corolla  wilh  a  narrow  tub*  and  short 

spreading  lolies   9.  Fabuina, 

do.  Corolla  funnel-  or  salver-shaped ;  limb 

equal  or  oblique  10.  Xieottana. 

•.  Seeds  flattened, 
c  Fr.  a  caps. 

D.  Corolla-lobes  plicate. 

E.  Caps.  4 -celled,  and  4-valved  (aoroe- 

time*  indrhiseent)  11.  , 

SB.  Caps,  circumscissilc  above  the  middle.  12. 
DD.  Corolla-lobes  imbricate. 


00.  Ft.  berry-like,  or  at  least  indehiseent. 
D.  Limb  of  corolla  subequally  nlieau 
<ii video  into  vallate  or 

B,  Anthers  longer  than  filament,  eon- 
nivent  connate  in  a  cylinder  or 
oone,  acuminate  at  apex  or  dehis- 
cent by  2  apical  pores, 
r.  Connective  variously  thickened  on 


13.  Hyotcya 


(..« 


FT.  Connective 
o.  The  anthers 

at  tip,  dehiscing  by  a 

tudinal  crack  15.  l.tfcopern- 

aa.  The  anthers  opening  by  an 
apical  pore  which  is  sometimes 
continued  into  a  longitudinal 

cracks  10 

t  Anthers  free,  with  parallel  cells,  and 
dehiscing  by  a  longitudinal  crack, 
r.  Stamens  affixed  above  middle  of 

tab*.  17.  Salpuhraa. 

hW  the  base  of 


o.  Corolla  nearly  rotate  or  broadly 
be  11 -shaped. 
H.  Fruiting    calyx    hardly  en-^ 

*"  FbtadderyC*lyX    mflmUd  °* 
I.  Calyx  cut  shortly  or  to  mid- 
dle 19.  Phwali*. 

U.  Calyx  parted  to  base  20.  .Vteandru. 

oo.  Corolla  tubular  or  narrowly  fun- 

nel-ahaped  21.  i 

Limb  of  corolla  more  or  less  imbricate, 

by 


22.  Orabowtkia. 

23.  Lycium. 

24.  Arropa. 


rr.  Plants  herbaceous 
tc.  The  sinuses  of  the  corolla 
between  the  lobes, 
r.  Calyx  long  and  tubular. . . 
rr.  Calyx  leafy,  5-fid,  increasing  in  fr.  . 


131.  N0LANACE./E. 


Single  genus. 


132.  SCR0PHULARIACE.E. 


Strict  i.  PaBx-DoaoL 
jentri  petal;  corolla  hardly  if  at  all  I 
external  in  the  bud. 


Series  2.  Aktibbhixide  »-  Lva.  prevailingly  opposite,  at  least 
the  lower:  infl.  simple  or  compound,  partially  centrifugal,  i.e. .  the 
peduncle  cymosety  few-  to  several-fid.;  posterior  lip  or  lobes  of 
corolla  generally  external  in  the  bud. 

a.  Corolla  bilabiate:  lips  inflated,  concave.  3.  Calceoi. 
aa.  Corolla  bilabiate  or  nearly  regular; 
lips  nearly  plane, 
a.  Corolla  saccate  or  spurred. 

c.  Tube  wanting   4.  Hbmlmxuus  Trims. 

cc.  Tube  present   6.  AjmsJtKnrcM 

bb.  Corolla-tube  not  saccate  nor  spurred.  (Tbibb 
C.  Infl.  osntrifugal,  cymose,  usually 

compound,  rarely  sub-simple         6.  Cixmjii  Tbibb. 

CC.  Infl.  centripetal. 

o.  Anthers  1 -celled   7.  Mctouu  Tbibb. 

dd.  Anthers  2-celled   S.  Gbatiola  Tbibb. 

S*n>s  3.  ^RHi»A»rTBipE^  Lva.  VBriousMnfL  simple  or^com- 


a.  Anther-cells  contiguous  at  apex  and 
usually  confluent :  plants  not  parasitic.  9.  1 
aa.  Anther-cells  everywhere  distinct:  plants 
often  root-parasitic, 
a.  Corolla-lobes  all  flat,  usually  spread- 
ing 10. 

bb.  Corolla  with  posterior  lip  erect,  con- 
cave or  gales te;  anterior  lip  often 
spreading  11. 

1.  Leucophyllum  Tribe. 
Corolla-lobes  5,  subequal,  spreading   1, 

2.  Verbascum  Tribe. 

a.  Stamens  3   2.  Verbascum. 

1 4   3.  CeUia. 


3.  Calceolaria  Tribe. 


4.  Hemimeris  Tribe. 
a.  Corolla  more  or  lea*  rotate,  resupinate,  the 


5.  .llonsuu. 

aa.  Corolla  spread  out  flat,  swollen  or  saccate 

under  anterior  lip   ft,  Angttonia. 

aaa.  Corolla  flat  or  concave,  with  2  basal  spurs  or 

  7.  Ditucia. 

pur  or  sae  on  the  ^  ^ 


9.  Linaria. 
10.  Antir- 

In 


a.  Throat  has  a  prominent  palate. 

b.  Corolla  spurred  

nil.  Corolla  saccate  or  gibbous  at 
aa.  Throat  has  no  palate. 

i  by  2  apical 


often  elongated, 
loculicidalty  dehiscent, 
ticidally  dehiscent. 


D.  Anterior  lip  with  middle  lobe  folded 
upon  itself  and  inclosing  the  stamens. 1 
DO.  Anterior  lip  of  3  flat  spreading  lobes. 

E.  Seeds  winged  16.  Cations. 

EE.  Seed  not  winged  17.  PtnUUmon. 

cc  Fla,  with  all  the  lobes  flat,  spreading  and 

subequal  18.  fliitsc/iq, 

aa.  Staminode  usually  in  the  form  of  a  scale  at 

apex  of  corolla-tube  19.  ScropAu- 

aaa.  Staminode  small,  minute  or  0.  [it 
B.  Stamens  usually  exserted. 

c  Calyx  5-parted :  caps,  tardily  dehiscent ...  20.  <  . 

cc  Fr.  a  I 


7.  Manulea  Tribe. 

A.  Calyx  bilabiate  or  2 -parted  24.  Zaluzutn- 

aa.  Calyx  5-partcd  25.  Ch*na*oma. 
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ft. 

1 1  

i  *. 

B.  Stuwni  all  affixed  inside  corolla-tube. 

c  Calyx  bell-shaped.  5-parted  27.  .Varus. 

cc.  C'slyi  tubular,  5-«ootbed  and  -aisled  28.  Afrmufu 

~  8r^n1i£^^u^:.pr,5r28.  r™. 

0.  Digitglis  Tribe. 

a.  Cam.  opens  by  locutiadal  valve*. 

a.  Hirb»  creeping  30.  SifctWpia. 

a>.  Herb*  upright   31.  Rtkmannux. 

■u.  Herb*  thirk-rhisomstous,  the  Ira.  nearly  or 

quit*  radical  32.  WtUfmia. 

aa.  Caaa.  opens  by  septicidal  valves, 
a.  Lva.  alteram  I*. 

C-  Corolla  decimate,  tuba  swollen,  or  betl- 

shapcd:  posterior  Up  spreading  33.  Digitaii*. 

oc.  Corolla-tube  slender,  spreading  34.  BnnuM. 

aa  Lva.  opposite  35.  Oartna. 

iai  C»t".  4-valved  or  locubcidalty  2-valved. 

a.  Lva.  all  alternate  or  radical.  36.  StrnthyrU. 

aa.  Lva.  (at  leaat  lower  ones )  opposite  37.  I  rror 

10.  Germrdia  Tribw. 
Calyr-lobea  shorter  than  tuba  38. 1 

11.  Euphrasia  Tribe. 

a.  The  anther-cells  equal  39. 

u.  The  outer  anther-cell  fixed  by  the  middle; 

a.  Calyx  laterally  compressed,  split  on  ante- 
rior side  or  both  40.  CanttlUut. 

bb  Calyx  4-cut  41.  OrlAororpu*. 

Other  genera  to  be  looked  for  are:  Bowkeria. 
UerpisUs.  Lindenbergi*.  Seymeria. 


1.  Ulricularia. 

2.. 


133.  LENTIBULARlACE.iE. 

a.  Poaterk>r_Up ofcorolla erect; calyx 2-parted or 

aa.  Posterior  Lip  of  corolla  spreading 
parted  


134.  BIGlfONlACE*. 
a.  Ovary  2-«Iled:  caps,  dehiscent:  lva. 

a.  Valves'  opening  parallel  with  aeptum. 
c  Lva.  2-3-fofiolate:  shrubs,  climbing  with 
tendrils. 

F.  Cap*,  nnooth  or  slightly  warty, 
broadly  linear:  calyx  with  black 

gland*   1.  Adtno- 

rr.  Capa.  rough,  broad:  disk  crenate;  \mlymma. 
calyx    not    glandular,   with  5 

subulate  teeth.    2.  Clylontoma. 

BB.  Disk  wanting;  calyx  with  S  abort 

'■■>  h  <>'  truncate:  caps,  linear   3.  Cyditta. 

DD.  Tendrils   3-parted.   Aliform,    sir  ruler, 
a.  Corolla  straight  or  slightly  curved, 
membranous :  capa.  narrow,  smooth, 
r.  Lobes  of  corolla  imbricate;  sta- 
mens inclosed:  tendrils  twice  or 

thrice  3-parted   4.  ^auoaficAu*. 

(See  under  Bignonia.} 
FT.  Lobe*  valvate;  stamens  exserted: 

tendrils  simply  3-parted   ft. , 

xr_  Corolla    strongly    curved;  calyx 
leathery,  tomentose. 
F.  Stamens  incloaed;  fls.  white. 

o.  Ovary    warty:    caps.  broad, 
rough,  not  curved:  b ranches 

angular  ft.  Pitkeeoc- 

ou.  Ovary  smooth:   caps,   oblong,  [trnmm. 
curved,  with  a  convex  and  a 
concave  valve:  branches  ter- 
ete  7.  DutietU. 

FT.  Stamens  exserted;  6a.  red;  ovary 

tomentose   8.  Phxtiran- 

ddd.  Tendrils   3-parted.    the   ramification*  [Mas. 
booked,  claw-tike. 
B.  Calyx  truncate  orlobcd;diak  simple.  0.  /fttrmwui. 
xa.  Calyx   splitting  on  one  aide;  disk 

double  10.  Mac/adp- 

cc  Lva.  2-3-pinnate:  upright  tree  11. 

»*.  Valve*  opening  at  right  angles  to  septum: 
upright  plants  or  climbing  without  tendrils. 

8 


c.  Habit  climbing  (upright  in  i 
Campms):  lva.  pinnate. 

D.  Stamens  exserted:  lfta.  serrate  13.  ! 

DD.  Stamens  inclosed. 

K.  Climbing  by  rootlets:  lfta.  serrate: 
corolla  campanulat«-f unnelform . . .  13. 1 
u.  Climbing    without    rootlets:  lfta. 

r.  Corolla  club-shaped,  straight,  up- 
right; fla.  in  racemes  14.  Campsidtum 

XT.  Corolla    cam  pan  ulato-f  unnelform; 

fls.  in  panicles  15.  Pandarto. 

cc.  Habit  upright: herbs,  with  alternate  lva.: 
cap*,  foUiculately  dehiscent. 
D.  Seeds  with  membranous  wing:  lva, 

simple  or  compound.  1ft.  IncarrilUa. 

on.  Seeds  with  fringed  hairs,  lva.  pinnate.  17.  Amphiarmt. 
coc.  Habit  upright:  trees  or  shrubs  with  usu- 
ally opposite  lva. 
o.  I.vs.  simple  or  digitati 
B.  Seed,  fringed  w.th  I 
entire. 

F.  Fertile  stamens  4:  lva.  linear,  alter- 
nate 18.1 

ft.  Fertile  stamens  2:  lva.  cordate, 

opposite  19.  < 

ex.  Seeds  winged:  Ivs.  simple  or  digitate .  20.  ', 
DD.  I.vs.  pinnate,  rarely  simple  and  serrate. 
B.  Septum  flat. 
F.  Calyx    campaiiulate,  truncate, 
toothed  or  lobed. 
o.  Staminode  not  elongated. 

u.  Anthers  with  enlarged  leafy 
connective;  calyx  regularly 
5 -toothed:  shrubs:  lfta, 
serrate;  Ivs.  rarely  simple. .  .21. 
hh.  Anthers  without  enlarged  con- 
nective; calyx  irregularly 
2-5-lobed:  tree:  1ft*.  usually 

entire  22.  Heirra- 

OO.  Staminode  much  elongated  and 
enlarged  at  the  apex:  calyx 
small;  fla.  in  targe  terminal 
panicles:  Ivs.  t-2-pinnate  with 

numerous  lfta.  23.  J  a 

ff.  Calyx  spathe-like.  splitting  on  one 
side;  corolla  broadly  campanu- 

late  24. 

bb.  Septum  thick,  spongy. 

F.  Seeds  in  deep  impressions  of  the 
septum:  calyx  truncate  or  in- 
distinctly toothed:  Ivs.  usually 

bipinnate  25.  Rader- 

rw.  Seeds  in  shallow  impressions  of  |  mot*,  to. 

the  septum:  calyx  3-5-lobed: 

lv*.  pinnate  26.  Strrroiptr- 

aa.  Ovary  1 -celled.  [muss. 
b.  Fr.  a  dehiscent  caps.:  corolla  tubular,  nar- 
rowed at  the  mouth :  Ivs.  opposite,  pinnate: 

climbing  with  tendrils  27.  Beertmo- 

BB.  Fr.  indnhiscent:  corolla  campanulate  or  [a 
campanulatc-funnrlform:  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  alternate  Ivs. 
c.  Lvs.  simple  or  3-foliolate. 

D.  Calyx  spathe-likr,  splitting  on  one  side; 

corolla  regular;  fls.  on  the  old  wood .  .28.  I 
DD.  Calyx  campanulate,  irregularly  lobed: 
corolla  very  irregular:  fla.  at  the  end 

of  the  branches  29.  Cre*fen4ia. 

cc.  Li's,  pinnate:  corolla  irregular.  30.  Kifffiui. 

The  genus  Colea  is  also  more  or  leas  in  cultivation  within  our  limits. 


135.  GESlfERIACEJS. 

a.  Ovary  more  or  lea*  inferior:  fr.  capsular. 

a.  Disk  0   L  .VipAro. 

bb.  Disk  annular. 

c.  Fls.  smallish,  pallid  or  white   2. 1 

cv.  Fls.  largish,  variously  colored. 

D.  CoroUa-tube  broadly  swollen  or  bell- 
shaped  ;  calyx-lobes  usually  membra- 
nous or  leafy  3.  i 

(Of  botanists,  not  of  florists  ) 
DD.  Corolla-tube   cylindrical    or  broad- 
short. 

B.  The  fls.  axillary   4.  . 

(Consult  also  Srhecria.) 
ex.  The  fls.  alternate  in  a  terminal,  leaf- 
less raceme.   5.  Ar*veUa. 

BBB.  Disk  of  5  distinct  or  but  slightly  united 
glands,  these  equal  or  unequal, 
c.  Cap*,  inferior  to  the  middle  or  higher. 

D.  Antlier-cclla  confluent  at  apex   ft.  •Stnninsia. 

(Gloxinia  of  florists.) 

DD.  Anther-cells  distinct   7.  /« 

cc.  Caps,  shortly  immersed  at  base,  almost  ^ 
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Ai.  Ovary  wholly  superior:  f  r. 
unknown  in  Saintpauba. 

""c^D^t^th  •"uri.  . 

wine  small  or  wanting. 

D.  Filament*  free  among  themselves   9. , 

dd.  Filaments  connate  into  a  sheath  which 
in  split  on  the  posterior  side. 

B.  Anthers  separate  10.  AUopUttut. 

^BC^Anthcr^eonnate croiw-Ulcp^^.  11.  Coiumn*a. 

D.  Perfect  stjuuens  2   ......  12.  . 

DD.  Perfect  stamen.  4  13. 

occ.  Diak  obsolete  14.  ifi 

bb.  Anther-cell*  divaricate  or  diverging,  rarely 
sub-parallel. 
C.  Disk  0. 

D.  Anthers  free  15.  Ranumda. 

dd.  Anthers  cohering  in  a  tube  extending 

beyond  the  oeUs  10.  Conandron, 

CC.  Disk  reduced  to  a  posterior  gland  17. 

coc.  Diak  a  ring  (rarely  dimidiate  in  Chirita). 
g.  Lvs.  eauline,  opposite. 

r.  Stamens  4  18. 

rr.  Stamens  2  19.  Chirila. 

cr,.  Lvs.  basal  (rarely  opposite  in  Strep- 
toearpua). 

r.  Stamens  4  20.  Ilabrrbra. 

TV.  Stamens  2.  I  pus. 

a.  Corolla-tube  long  21.  Slrtptuear- 

oo.  Corolla-tut*  abort  22.  Sainlpaulia. 

Additional  genera  described  are:  Acsntboncma,  Boca, 
CoryOioloma,  Cyrtandra,  KlHgi*,   Lyaionotus.  Kliabdothanmua 


136.  MARTYNIACEiE. 

.  Corolla-tubes  swollen  above  the  short  base         1 . 

.  Corolla-tube  '."^J"^  ■Jeoa'er  *°<i  cylindrical  ^ 


137.  PEDALIACE*. 
at  apex,  the  angles 


oa.  Tube   long,  slender, 

swollen  at  apex  14.  < 

DD.  Stamens  2:  ovules  in  each  cell  2. 
cc.  Corolla  bilabiate  or  sub-equally  4-eut.  \mur 

D.  Ovules  in  each  cell  3  or  more  10.  PUagaran- 

dd.  Ovules  in  each  cell  2.  \b 
k.  Fls.  with  2  or  4  bracts  longer  than 

calyx  17.  J 

EE.  Fls.  without  such  bracts. 

r.  Stamens  4.  anthers  all  1 -celled  IS.  . 

rr.  Stamens  2,  anthers  2-celled. 

o.  Anther-cells  unlike,  one  larger 
or  affixed  higher.   (In  Jaco- 
binis  cells  often  subcqual.) 
n.  The  lower  anther  cell  usually 

spurred  19.  Ju 

km.  The  anther-cells  not  spurred, 
sometimes  equally  mucron- 
ate  at  lis.se. 
i.  The  corolla  with  short  tube 

and  ample  lips  20.  . 

ti.  The    corolla-tube  usually 

loug  and  narrow  21.  Ja. 

oa.  Anther-cells  equal. 

H.  Stanunodes  at  base  of  fila- 
ments small. 
I.  Corolla-tube  swollen  above: 
posterior    lip  incurved, 
anterior  spreading.  3-cut  22.  Graptop>> ti- 
ll. Corolla-t  ubo  elongated  ;bmb  [fans, 
sub-bilabiate,  4-lobed ...  23.  Thyrmuan- 
HH  Staminodes  0.  [tkut 
I.  Veins  of  lvs.  white  or  colored .24.  ~" 
n.  Veins  of  Irs.  green. 
I.  Calyx -segms. 

bristle-like  25.. 

jj.  Calyx  small;  lobes  acute 

or  acuminate  26.  Ani* 


The  following  genera  are  also  treated:  Anisotes 
THanthera,  Dicnptera,    Duveraoia,  Dyschoriste. 
Micranthus.  Pscudcranthemum,  Hungin  and  Warpuria. 


139.  GLOBULARIACEjE.  or  SELAGfJtAC E M . 

a.  Calyx  5-cut :  the  2  posterior  lobes  of  the  corolla 

narrow  or  connate  or  deficient   U 

**.  Calyx  cut  down  one  side;  posterior  lobes  of 

i  4.  . .  2.  /it 


138.  ACANTHACEjE. 

a.  Corolla  exjninde»Unto  a  single  obovate  lip. 

3-5-ncrved   1*  . 

BB.  Calyx  usually  cartilaginous;  posterior  segm. 

3-5-nerved.   2. . 

A.  Corolla  with  subequal  limb,  or  2-lipped. 
a.  The  corolla  contorted. 

c.  Ovary  with  2  collateral  ovules  in  each 

cell,  or  by  abortion  1   3.  Thunbrrgia. 

CC.  Ovary  with  2  to  many  ovules  in  each  cell, 
in  I  series  or  alternately  placed  one 
above  another. 
D.  Filaments  connate  in  pairs  at  the  bane. 

E.  Caps,  subterete   4.  Rurliia. 

EC  Cape,   compressed   parallel   to  the 

septum   5.  Drtialaean- 

dd.  Filaments  equidistant  or  subconnate  Irs  us. 

at   the   base  in   pairs;  calyx-lobes 

obtuse   0.  Sanek*na. 

DDD.  Filaments  crowded  or  connate  at  the 
ba»e  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tube 
or  2  posterior  filaments  affixed  a 
little  higher. 

B.  Calyx  ample,  membranous  or  colored.  7.  Whitfuhita. 
Eg.  Calyx-*gms.  linear,  not  colored. 

r.  Ovules  2  In  each  cell   8.  Stroht- 

[Innthrt. 

rr.  Ovules  3  to  many  in  each  cell   9.  Hemigra- 

bb.  The  corolla  not  contorted.  [pAi«. 
C.  Corolla  of  5  flat  lobes,  not  bilabiate. 
D.  Stamen*  4. 

B.  The  corolla-lobes  variously  imbri- 
cated, lateral  ones  usually  outer. 

r.  Anthers  all  2-celled  10.  Barlrria. 

rr.  Anthers  all  1-ecllcd  11.  CrotMnHra. 

BE.  The   anterior   corolla-lobe  outside, 
posterior  one  inside. 

r.  Anthers  all  1 -celled  12.  . 

rr.  Anthers  all  2-cellcd  (in  Chanurran- 
themum.  the  posterior  anthers 
sometimes  1 -celled), 
o.  Tube  swollen  into  a  long  or 

 13.. 


140.  PHRYMACEJ3. 

The  only  genus   Phryma. 


141.  MYOPORACEJI. 

more  or  leas  bell-shaped,  rarely  funnel- 
th  a  subregular  limb;  ovary  2-  or 
;  cells  1-ovuled.  rarely  2-oclled  and 


142.  VERBENACEiE. 

a.  Inn.  centripetal. 
B.  Fls.  sessile  in  the  spike. 

c.  Nutlets  2,  or  by  abortion  1,  1 -seeded. 

D.  Fr.  a  juicy  berry   1.  Lantana 

dd.  Fr.   drupaceous:    calyx  2— 4-cut  or 

-toothed   2.  lAppia. 

Fr.  dry:  calyx  5-toothed   S.  Staek*tar- 

Nutlets  or  cells  of  fr.  4,  or  by  abortion  (paste 

fewer,  1  -seeded   4.  Verbena. 

bb.  Fls.  pedicetled. 
C.  Nutlets  1-aeeded. 

».  Number  of  mulcts  4   5.  Ammonia. 

DD.  Number  of  nutlets  2  or  1   0.  Pttrin. 

cc.  Nutlets  2 -seeded,  in  pyrcoes  2-5,  2-1  o- 

cellate   7.  Dvranta. 

a  A.  Infl.  centrifugal. 

a.  Fr.  drupe-like,  entire  or  4-lobed,  exocarp 

separating  into  4 

nutlets. 

c.  Corolla  regular;  stamens  as  many  as 

petals  .  8.  Callicarpa. 

cc.  Corolla-limb  oblique,  with  anterior  lobe 
produced,  or  sub-bilabiate;  stamens  4, 
didynamoua  or  arched  under  posterior 
lobes. 
D.  L" 

9.  I'Uct. 
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ee  Corolla-tube  itroogty  dilated  above.  - 10.  Urn 
DD.  Drupe  4-parted,  with  4  stones,  or  by 
reduction  1 -stoned  (this  1 -celled). 

e.  Fertile  stamen*  2   11.  firm. 

EE.  Fertile  stamens  4  12.  Clerodt 

sb.  Fr.  dry,  subcapsular;  exocarp  with  4  valvea 
involute  at  the  margin  from  the  base  up, 
which  carry  off  the  nutlets  and  leave  no 
central  column  13.  CaryopitrU. 

Other  genera  in  cultivation  In  North  America  are 
Citharexylum,  Congea,  Diostca,  Faradaya,  Prcmna. 


143.  LABIATjE. 


EE.  Subtribe  3.  .\UuaaEJt.  Calyx 
usually  13-ncrvcd;  stamen* 
ascending,  at  least  at  the 


/.  Summary  of  Tribes. 

Ignoring  exceptions. 


io- 


*.  The  nutleta  Heshy  or  drupe-like, 
fixed  to  a  small  basal  or  obi 
trorsely  oblique  areolr:  ovary 
4  a.  The  nutleta  dry  or  hunl. 

a.  Ovary  aliortly,  rarely  deeply  4-lobcd: 
nutlets  wrinkled  or  netted,  affixed 
to  an  obliquely  intronw  or  lateral. 


I. 


c.  Seeds,  when  known, 


ample 


with 

sperm:  corolla  with  an 

throat  and  broad  lobea   2.  Pbosta.nthesa 

cc.  Seeds  without  endosperm:  corolla  (Tbibe. 

various   3.  Ajooa  Tbibe. 

n«  Ovary  4-parted  to  the  base:  nutlets 
affixed  to  a  small  basal  or  slightly 
oblique  areole. 
C.  Stamens  decimate;  perfect  ones  4, 
rarely  2;  anthers  1 -celled  by  run- 

teence   4. 

D.  Subtribe  1.  Eco>-ime«.  Areola 
bsjuil;  stamens  uwisjly  exser- 
ted;     anterior  corolla-lobe 
usually  unlike  the  others. 
DD.  Subtribe  2.  I.avanouus.*.  Are- 
ole  extrorsely   oblique;  sta- 
mens included:  corotla-lobea 
equal  or   the   anterior  lobe 
with  the  lateral  ones  forming 
the  anterior  Up. 
.mens   ascending,    or   in  the 
Stachy*  Tnbc  sometimes  inclu- 
ded. (Consult  also  ccc.) 
D.  Perfect  stamens  2:  anther-cell* 
linear,  separate,  solitary  or 

confluent   .   .  S. 

dd.  Perfect  stamens  4,  rarely  2  in 
the  Nepeta  Tribe. 
E.  Calyx  usually  15-nervcd;  pos- 
terior stamen*  longer  than 

the  anterior   6.  Ni 

Eg.  Calyx  5-  or  10- nerved;  pos- 
terior stamens  shorter  than 
anterior;   posterior   lip  of 


erect,  usually 
cave  or  fornicate,  anterior 

spreading,  3-cut   7.  8taoht»  Tbibe. 

P.  Subtribe  1-  S  iti.ihiiii  »:. 
Calyx    bilabiate    or  at 
length  2-partcd,  the  mouth 
closed  alter  antheais. 
TP.  Calyx  not  bilabiate. 

a.  Subtribe  2.  Miut- 
te.c  Corolla-tube 
long-e xse r t ed;  calyx 
tirond,  of  5  short  teeth 
or  3-4  broad  lobes, 
oo.  Corolla-tube  included  or 
slightly  rxserted,  rarely 
long-cxserted;  calyx 
tubular  or  bell-shaped, 

P  10  trsalhed 
H  Subtribe     3.  Mar- 
bimik.k.  Stamen* 
included. 
hb.  Subtribe  4.  Lamiex. 
Stamens  exserted. 
ccc.  Stamen*   straight,    diverging  or 
ascending:  perfect  ones  4  or  2; 
calyx  5-,  10-,  or  lli-nerved,  rarely 
Ift-nenred;  corolla-lobes  usually 


D.  Subtribe    1.  Pooosteuoxe.*!. 
Anther*  1-eellcd,  subglohose; 
stamen*  distinct,  straight, 
dd.  Anther*  2-celled,  at  least  the 
younger  one*. 
e.  Subtribe  2.  Menthoideji. 
Calyx   usually   4-  or  10- 
nrrved; 
or  divaricate. 


//.  Key  to  the  Tribet. 

1.  Praaia  Tnbc. 

Not  in  < 

2. 

?!  .WM!r*.  .0T.  l  i 

|/Acro. 

■•*■.*■•••.••*••.•    2<  Wcstri  nffia . 

3.  Ajuga  Tnbc. 

A.  Corolla-tube    slender,    lobes   5,  subequal. 

spreading   3.  '. 

AA.  Corolla-tube,  quasi  1 -tipped,  the  posterior 
lobes  and  smsll  lateral  ones  decimate  at  the 
contracted  base  of  the  very  large  anterior 

lobe,  or  rarely  erect   4.  TVurriun 

aaa.  Corolla-tube  short  or  exserted,  the  posterior 
lip  short,  erect,  2-cut,  anterior  much  longer 
and  its  middle  lobe  largest   5. . 

4.  Ocimum  Tribe. 

a.  Subtribe  1.  Ei*ociue.c 
a.  Anterior  lobe  of  corolla  I 
the  others,  often  na 
or  slightly  concave. 

c.  Fruiting  calyx  deflexed   6.  Ocimum. 

cc.  Fruiting  calyx  scarcely  enlarging,  often 

declinate   7.  AfasrAormo. 

HB.  Anterior  lobe  of  corolla  longer  than  others, 
concave  or  boat-shaped, 
c.  Filaments  connate  at  the  base  in  a  tube ...  8.  ■  ..<,,... 
cc.  Filaments  free  9.  PUttran-^ 

5.  Monarda  Tribe. 

A.  Calyx  tubular  11.  MonarHa. 

aa.  Calyx  bilabiate. 

B.  Fertile  anther-cells  2:  upper  lip  of  corolla 

bb.  Fertile  anther-ceus  1:  upper  lip  of  corolla 
entire  or  bind, 
c.  Connective  continuous  with  filament  and 
not    indicated  unless   by   a  slender 

rcflexod  tooth  13. 1 

cc.  Connective  articulated  to  the  filament 
but  not  produced  or  very  shortly  acumi- 
nate 14.  . 

ccc.  Connective  elongated,  versatile  on  the 
short  filament,  its  sterile  end  continued 
beyond  the  articulation  and  either  dila- 
ted or  bearing  an  abortive  rudiment 
of  the  second  anther-cell  15. 

6.  Repeta  Tube. 

a.  Calyx  bilabiate  or  with  the  posterior  tooth 

much  wider  than  the  others  16.4 

aa.  Calyx  tubular,  mouth  straight  or  oblique. 
B.  Stamens  erect  or  divergent;  anther-cells 

parallel  or  at  length  divergent  17. , 

•ns  ascending  or  ntriughtish:  antber- 

■  parallel  18.  < 

ling  and  parallel  or  in  a  few 
r  lax  and  distant;  anther- 
tor  divaricate  19.  AVpsta. 

7.  Stachys  Tribe. 
Subtribe  1.  ScBteUariee. 

A.  The  calyx-lip  entire  20. 1 

aa.  The  posterior  calyx-lip  3-toothed,  anterior 

2-fid  21,  J 

Subtribe  2.  Melittes. 

A.  Anther-cell*  parallel:   calyx   subequally  5- 

toothed  22.  PKytvittvui. 

aa.  Anther-cell* divergent; calyx  3-lobed  23.  MelUln. 

Subtribe  i.  Marrubieat. 

Calyx    5-10-toothed;    corolla-tube  included; 

t  length  confluent  24.  . 
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Subtr.be  4. 

A.  The  posterior  Up  of  corolla  often  abort  or  flat, 

glabrous  or  pubescent  25.  i 

aa.  The  posterior  lip  concave  or  fornicate,  rarely 
flattish,  uaually  villous. 
b.  Teeth  of  calyx  6-13,  rarely  8. 

c.  Calyx  very  broad  at  apex  28.  MolucctUa. 

cc.  Calyx  long-tubular  27.  i 

bb.  Teeth  of  calyx  5. 

c.  Stamens  often  caat  to  one  aide  after 

anthesis   28.  i 

cc.  Stamens  often  hairy  on  the  back  of 

anthers  

CCC.  Stamens  often  have  the 

1  at  the'baae  30.  Pklomu, 

8.  Satureia  Tribe. 

Snbtribe  1.  Pogoitemone*. 

Calyx.  5-toothed;  corolla  4-cut;  anterior  lobes 
uaually  wider  spreading  31. 

Snbtribe  2.  Mecthovdea. 

a.  Whorls  spicate  or  racemose,  not  axillary. 
B.  Calyx  equal,  ereet,  often  elongated  in  fr.; 

whorls  many-fld   .  .  .32.  i 

aa.  Calyx  subequnl  in  anthesis,  but  decimate 
and  bilabiate  in  fr.;  whorla  2-fld. 

c.  Nutlets  smooth.   33.  Collmtonia. 

cc.  Nutlets  notted-veined  34.  Ptrilla. 

aa.  Whorls  axillary  (or.  in  a  few  species  of  Men- 
tha, crowded  in  a  dense  terminal  spike). 

B.  Perfect  stamens  4  3.1.  Mmlka. 

BB.  Perfect  stamens  2.    38.  Cunita. 

AAA.  Whorls  in  dense  heads  surrounded  by  involu- 
cral  bracts. 

a.  Corolla  sub-bilabiate;  whorls  densely  many- 
fid. 

c.  Lobes  of  corolla  ovate ;  heads  often  eorym- 

bose-panicled  37.  j 

CC.  tabes  of  corolla  oblong  or  linear;  heads 

globose,  solitary  38.  Alox 

bb.  Corolla  bilabiate;  whorls  2-fld.,  rarely  more; 
heads  solitary,   crowded  or  corymbose 

panicled  .  .  .   39. 

Wborla  few-fld.,  axillary  or  the  upper  ones 

spicate;  calyx-throat  closed  by  villous  hairs. 40. 
.  Whorls  axillary  or  the  highest  spicate;  calyx 
open-bell-shaped,  equal. 

a.  Calyx  10-ncrved:  stamens  ascending  41.  Saturria, 

aa.  Calyx  lfr-nerved;  stamens  divergent  42.  Hynajm*. 

Subtrib*  1.  MeUuea. 

a.  Posterior  lip  of  corolla  concave,  sickle-shape 

or  galcate    43.  AeatOho- 

AA.  Posterior  lip  of  corolla  flattis 
cave. 

a.  Calyx  distinctly  2-lip 
C.  Corolla-tulie  straijd 
cc.  Corolla-tube  below  the  middle  recurved-  [Calami* 

ascending  48.  Mtlitta. 

B8.  Calyx  equal  or  sub 

c.  Perfect  stamens  4  48.  Micromeria. 

cc.  Perfect  stamens  2  47.  Htdtoma. 

Other  genera  treated  are:  Ereraostachys.  GaleopaU,  Pyenos- 


144.  PLANTAGINACEiE. 

One  genus  in  cultivation   Plantago. 


145.  WYCTAGINACEJB. 

a.  Fls.  involucrate. 
B.  Stigma  with  a  small  head;  anthers  didyna- 

mous   1.  ItirabiUtm 

bb.  Stigma  linear;  anthers  not  didyuamous          2.  Alrnmia. 

aa.  Fls.  not  involucrate,  but  bracted. 

B.  Bractn  lttroe,  rolored   3.  Btmffain- 

{rillta. 

aa.  Bracts  very  small   4.  Pitonia. 


146.  AMARANTACEiE. 

A  Anthers  2 -celled. 
B.  Ovary  2-uvuled. 

c.  Fr.  a  utricle    L  Ctlotia. 

cc.  Fr.  berry-like   2.  Dttnngia. 

bb.  Ovary  1-ovuled. 

c.  Ovule  erect,  with  a  short  funiculus. 


legma.  of  perianth  stellate  in  fr.:  fls.  in 

terminal  racemes:  shrubs   3.  Bo 

.  of  perianth  upright  in  fr.:  fls.  in 

•lusters  or  panicles:  herbs   4.  A» 

cc.  Ovule  suspended  from  the  apex  of  an 
elongated  funiculus. 
d.  Perianth-segma.  scarious  at  apex,  con- 
nate at  base   5.  TricAiaitss 

oo.  Penanth-segms.  hyaline,  membranous 

or  somewhat  papery,  lanate   a.  JSna. 

aa.  Anthers  1 -celled. 

a.  Fls.  minute  in  glome  rules  or  tittle-spiked 

along  the  spans-  branches  of  the  panicle..  7.  Irtnnt. 
aa.  Fls.  in  heads  or  spikes  rarely  panicled. 
c.  Stigmas  2. 

D.  Perianth-segms.  free  or  connate  at  base.  8.  Gomf 
DD.  Penaiith-tubc  5-cut,  cristate  or  winged 

in  fr   9. 

cc.  Stigma  simple. 

o.  Staminal  lube  abort  or  long,  with  S  an- 
ther-bearing nw  I -shaped  laciniat  and 

5  antherless  laciniai  interposed  10. 

DD.  Staminal    tubes   with   no  antherless 

 11.  i 


147.  CHEKOPODIACBJB. 

A.  !■'.«.  with  4  bracelets,  2  of  which  are  adnate  to 
the  perianth  at  the  base,  or  higher, 
a.  Embryo  spiral:  filaments  straiglit  in  the  bud.  1.  i 
SB.  Embryo  semi-annular:  filaments  recurved  at 

apex  or  lower  in  the  bud   2.  Bouttin- 

aa.  Fls.  with  bractlets  not  adnate  to  perianth.  [oavIHa 

a.  Embryo  spiral:  endosperm  scant  or  0.   3.  Saltota. 

bb.  Embryo  ring-shaped  or  horseshoe-shaped : 
endosperm  copious.    (Salicomia  has  coo- 
duplicate  embryo  and  no  endosperm.) 
c.  St.  and  branches  articulated:  fls.  im- 
mersed   in    caves   in    the  superposed 

joints:  no  foliage -I  vs.   4.  J 

cc.  St.  not  articulated. 

D.  Perianths  heteromorphous;  staminate 
without  bracts.  3-5-lobed  or  parted: 
pistillate  usually  t):  fls.  with  2  bract- 
lets  accrescent  in  fr.  free  or  connate 
into  a  sack,  and  no  perianth, 
a.  Pistillate  fls.  without  perianth,  3— f- 

tootbed     5. 

kk.  Pistillate  fls.  with  ample  bracts  which 

enlarge  in  f r. ;  perianth  0   6. 

dd.  Perianths  homomorphoua,  i.e.,  not  of 
two  different  forms  in  the  same  plant, 
c.  Fls.  hermaphrodite  and  feminine,  sol- 
itary or  glomerate:  seed  horiiontal; 

embryo  annular;  albumen  scant   7.. 

be.  Fls.   glomerate,    hermaphrodite  or 
unisexual:  seed  erect,  inverse  or 
horixontal ;  embryo  annual  or  horse- 
shoe-shaped, 
r.  Perianth-tube  surrounded  by  a 
wing;  stamens  5:  seed  horiiontal, 

bony   8.  Cvdaloma 

rr.  Perianth  5-parted,  usually  un- 
changed in  fr.:  stamens  1-5: 
seed  erect  or  horiiontal,  bony  or 

leathery   9.  < 

TTT.  Perianth  5-lobed,  hardened  at  the 
in   fr.:    seed  horiiontal, 
 10., 

The  genus  Ullucus.  allied  to  Rasella,  is  all 


148.  PHYTOLACCACEJJ. 

a.  Ovary  superior. 

a.  Carpel  1   1.  Bitina. 

bb.  Carpels  2-  <*> ,  united  into  a  berry   2. , 

bbb.  Carpela  1  or  2.  united,  the  fr.  with  scales  at  ^ 

:  fr.  inferior   4.  a 


149.  POLYGONACEvB. 

.  The  fls.  fascicled  in  the  axils  or  at  the  node*  of 
infl.  (In  the  first  3  genera  sometimes  along 
the  rachia  of  infl.) 

B.  Eudusjs-rm    .Vti-ioW-d    with  lungituuinal 


grooves  and  usually  i 
c.  Fruiting  perianth  fleshy  or  berry-like  at 
the  base  or  everywhere,  the  nut  in- 
cluded or  exaened  at  the  apex  

cc.  Fruiting  perianth  with  fleshy  or  berry- 
like  tube,  including  the  nut  and  often  ad- 
nate to  it,  crowned  by  the 
connivent  or  marcescent  limb. 
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perianth  enlarged,  nmnbruinui 
or  Marions,  colored,  outer  Regnw. 
larger  mod  broadly  cordate,  inner  one* 

oblong     3.  Anti^onm. 

.  Fruiting  perianth  developing  wing*  on 

the  3  outer  parts   4.  Tnplari*. 

■a.  Endosperm  equable,  entire. 

C  Perianth    S-merous,    rarely  4-merous: 
style*  usually   61iform   and  stigmas 
Usually  rapilate. 
D.  Purtil  2^i-rncrou» ;  stamens  usually  6-S:  ^  Alnphaxit 

DO  Pistil  3-merous:  stamens  8  or  fewer: 
herbaceous,  rarely  suffruticosc. 
K.  Nut  entirely  or  nearly  covered  by 

the  fruiting  perianth   6.  Peiyoonum. 

MM.  Nut  much  lunger  than  the  fruiting 

perianth.   7.  Pagopyrum. 

cc.  Perianth  ft-mcrous,  rarely  4-merous. 

n.  Stamens  9.  rarely  6:  fruiting  perianth 

unchanged:  nut  3- winged   S.  Hh*um. 

do.  Stamens  6,  rarely  9:  inner  segms.  of 
fruiting  perianth  much  enlarged,  erect 

and  including  the  3-anglcd  nut   9.  Ru 

aa.  The  fls.  in  infl.  dirhotommisty  or  umbellately 
the  floral  Iva.  or  bracts  connate 

tree  aiKi1^^' 
1! 

The  only  genus   Xtptnthe*. 


»»».  The  perianth-eegma.  deciduous  from  base, 
fruiting  tube  Battened  or  disk-shaped  and 

entire  or  truncate   4.  Cinnaa 

AAA.  Anthers  introrsely  locellate;  valves  dehiscing 
upward. 

a.  Hi-  in  a  short,  lax  raceme,  accompanied  by 

small  and  narrow  bracts   5. 

bb.  Fls.  umbellate,  capitate  or  rarely  solitary: 
umbels  or  heads  before  anthosis  included 
in  a  4-6-bracled  involucre. 

c  Locellajof  anther  4   6,  Umbettul- 

CC  Locellss  2.  [ana. 


158.  THYMEL/EACEf. 

A.  Stamens  fewer  than  the  corolla-lobes. , . ,  1.  , 

aa.  Stamens  twice  aa  many  as  corolla-lobes, 
a.  Disk  0  or  a  very  short  ring, 
c.  Perianth-tube  cylindrical:  limb  spread- 
ing  •   2. 

cc.  Perianth  much  swollen  above,  obliquely 

truncate:  limb  not  spreading   3.  Direa. 

bb.  Disk  more  or  less  lobed  or  oblique. 

c.  Fls.  5-merous;  disk  cup-shaped   4.  Dais. 

cc.  Fls.  4-merous. 

D,  The  disk  annular;  lobes  very  short  5.  Bdgtvortkia. 

do.  The  disk  4-cut  or  2 -cut   6.  WtkMrarmia. 

The  genera  Orudis,  Lagetta,  and  Thymebea  will  also  be  found 
in  the  I 


1.  As 


151. 


persistent,  3-tobed  above  ovary: 
regular  stamens  12  surrounding  the  style  in 

3  series ;  anthers  free  

aa.  Perianth  deciduous,  irregular,  polymorphous: 
anthers  6-  °°,  adnate  in  1  series  to  a  stytar 


152.  SAORURACEiE. 

c  Stamens  3   1.  Houiluynia. 

la.  Stamens 

B.  Carpels  connate   2.  Antmopti: 

mm.  Carpels  distinct   3.  Saururu*. 


153. 


a.  Stamens  2— o;  anther-cells  usually  distinct; 

stigmas  3—4.  rarely  2  or  5  

aa.  Stamens  2,  anther-cells  col 
2-valved  anther;  stigma  let 

t  or  undivided   2. 


154.  CHLORANTHACEfi. 


Piprr. 


159.  PROTEACEfi. 

jj.  Ft. 
with  a  bract  und, 

a.  Fls.  diceciotia  by  abortion,  regular   1. 1 

aa.  Fls.  hermaphrodite,  irregular   2.  ProUa. 

Series  Z.  Fr.  follicular,  capsular  or  rarely  indehiaoent  and 
dnipacenu.:  fls.  usually  in  pairs  along  the  rachia  with  only  1  - 

a.  Ovules  2,  collateral. 

a.  Fls.  racemose  or  fascicled:  involucre  none  or 

inconspicuous;  brneiH  deciduous, 
c.  The  ovules  pendulous,  orthotropous. 
D.  Fr.    scarcely    or    tardily  dehiscent; 
pericarp  thick,  fleshy  or  hard;  seeds 
with  thick,  often  unequal  cotyledons. 

E.  Perianth-limb  recurved   3.  <?uerirva. 

bb.  Perianth  straight   4.  Maeadamia. 

OD.  Fr.  follicular  or  obliquely  2-valved; 

seeds  compressed,  margined  or  wing. .  5.  Roupala. 
cc.  The  ovules  laterally  affixed  or  ascending. 

n.  Seeds  with  or  without  a  narrow  wing...  6.  < 
DO.  Seeds  samara-like;  wing  oblong,  ter- 
minal  7.  Ha 

bb.  Fls.  in  dense  bractcd  spikes  or  cones   8.  f 

aa.  Ovules  4  or  more. 

b.  Fls.  umbellate:  seeds  winged  below   9. . 

bb.  Fls.  in  dense  racemes:  seeds  samara-like, 

with  an  oblong  terminal  wing  10.  Ttlopta. 

bbb.  Fls.  twin,  in  short  or  long  racemes:  seeds 


155.  MYRISTICACE.fi. 


156.  MOHIMIACEfi. 

Stamens  numerous:  anther-cells  dehiscing  in 
a  2-valved  laahion  by  a  longitudinal  crack.. .  1.  Prumu*. 
» 6- 12 ;  anther-cells  dehiscing  above ...  2.  La  urelia. 


157.  LAUR  ACF./F. 


,  valves  laterally 

r  quickly  deciduous.   1. 

.  Anthers  extrorsely  locellate,  valves  dehiscent 
upwards. 

a.  The  whole  perianth  persisting  under  the  fr., 
appressed  or  slightly  spreading;  perianth 
sometimes  deciduous  from  the  base  ....  2. 
aa.  The  perianth-eegms.  at  length  transversely 
cut,  leaving  the  fruiting  tube  bell-shaped 


160.  ELAAGlVACE.fi. 

a.  Lva.  alternate:  stamens  4. 

B.  FU.  hermaphrodite^.       ■    J  flfyffjdxgl 

aa.  Lvs.  opposite:  stamens  H  ,'.'*"  3.  SkepAtrdta', 

161. 

a.  Perianth  double   I.  J 

aa.  Perianth  single  or  simple   2.  i 

so  of( 


it,  leaving 
r expanded  ■ 


[mum. 


Ib-tootbed   3.  Cinnamo- 


162.  SAWTALACEJE. 

a.  Plant  herbaceous,  low   1.  Comandra. 

AA.  Plant  wooily.  alirulis  or  trees. 

B.  Fls.  perfect   2.  Santolum. 

bb.  Flo.  dio?ciou*  or  polygamous. 

c.  LvS.  alternate    3.  PynJaria. 

cc.  Lvs.  opposite   4.  RuckUya. 
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Solo  genus. 
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163.  PLATAN ACE/E. 

The  only 


164.  MORACE.fi. 

a.  Anther*  ravened  on  the  bud  with  indexed 
filament*. 

b.  The  male  ft*,  spicule,  racemose  or  capitate; 

 l 

cc.  Female  perianth  deeply.  4-fid   2. 

BB.  The  tin  of  either  aex  spies te;  spikes  short 

and  dense  or  lone  and  lax   3.  M < 

■as.  The  As.  croirded  on  fleshy  receptacle   4. 

aa.  Anthrrs  erect  from  the  beginning. 

B.  Planis.  trees  or  shrubs:  ft*,  usually  on  a 
fleshy  receptacle, 
c.  The  receptacle  fleshy,  globose  or  ovoid, 
clesrly  inclosing  trie  numerous  fla.,  but 
with  a  small  mouth  which  is  brae  teste 

introraely;  the  mouth  is  cloned  in  fr          5.  Ficui. 

OC.  The  receptacle  androgynous,  male  fla. 
numerous,    females    solitary    in  the 

center  of  the  receptacle   8. 

ooc.  The  receptacle  unisexual,  with  an  invo- 
lucre of  numerous  bracts  overlapping  in 

series.   7. 

CCOc.  The  fl.-clustcr*  unisexual, .with  or  without 

rarely  in  racemes  or  the  female  1-fld. 

D.  Stamens  4   8. 

dd.  Stamens  1    9. 

BB.  Plants,  herbs:  fls.  not  on  a  fleshy  receptacle, 
c.  St.    climbing:    I  vs.    opposite:  embryo 

spirally  involute  10. 

cc.  St.  not  climbing:  I  vs.  alternate  or  the 
lowest  opposite:  embryo  curved  11. 


169.  MYRICACEfi. 

A.  Lvs,  serrate  or  entire,  not  stipulate:  ovary 

subtended  by  2-*  bract  leu   I .  Vys-ica. 

as.  Lvs.  pinnatitid.  sUpulale:  ovary  subtended  by 

8  linear,  persistent  bractleu.    2.  1 

170.  CASOARIHACEfi. 

►••■••••*•*«   .        (y<XtMtlT\  1/1  . 


165.  URTICACEfi. 


...   L  Vrtita. 

•B.  Acheoe  oblique   2.  Urtra. 

.a.  Hairs  harmless. 

a.  Perianth  of  the  female  fl.,  3-5-|iarted. 

r.  Lv*.  opposite:  stamen* 4,  rarely  2-3   3.  1'iUn 

CC.  I.vs.   alternate,  distichous,  oblique  at 

base:  stamens  5.  rarely  4   4.  PtUionia. 

bb.  Perianth  of  the  female  ft  tubular,  inclosing 
the  achene.  not  adnata:  lvs.  opposite  or 

alternate:  lis.  in  clusters  or  panicles   5.  i 

BBS.  Perianth  of  the  female  fl.  tubular  adnata  to 
the  achene:  lvs.  alternate,  tomentose  be- 
low: fl*.  in  globular  heads  often  forming 

  6*  i 


166.  ULMACEfi. 

A.  Fr.  drupaceous:  fl*.  on  the  young  growth. 
B.  Cotyledon*  very  broad. 

c.  Sepals  connate;  style  excentric   L 

cc.  Sepals  distinct  or  nearly  so;  style  cen- 
tral. 

n.  Fr.  globose,  not  winged   2.  Ctiti*. 

on.  Fr.  winged   8.  "~ 

•B.  Cotyledons  narrow. 

c.  Fertile  fls.  perfect:  fla.  in  cymes   4.  Trrma. 

cc  Fertile  fls.  unisexual,  solitary,  *  laminate 

in  cymes  before  the  lvs   6. 

AA.  Fr.  not  drupaceous,  winged   or  moricate: 
fls.  on  last  year's  branches. 
B.  Fr.  stalked,  surrounded  by  n  broad  wing. ...  6.  UlmuM. 
BB.  Fr.    not    winged,    everywhere  somewhat 

  7. 


167.  JTJGLAKDACE.fi. 

bractate.    1.  Platycarya. 

A.  The  -tammate  fls.  in  pendulous  calkins;  pis- 
tillate fls.  spicatc  or  siirmnhtary. 
b.  In  germinating,  cotyledons  are  borne  above 

ground  and  remain  green   2.  i 

bb.  In  germinating,  cotyledons  remain  inside 
the  nut. 

C.  Husk  at  length  splitting  into  segms.;  nut 

smooth  or  angled   .....  3.  Carya. 

,.  4.. 


171.  EUPHORBIACEfi. 

a.  Ovules  2  in  each  cell  of  ovary:  plant  without 
milky  iuioe  (or  red  juice  in  Hiachofia). 
B.  Lvs.  alternate,  ample  (sometimes  opposite 
in  Poranthera). 
c.  Calvx  of  stamina te  fla.  imbricate. 

D.  Petals  present,  at  least  in  staminate 
fls. 

e.  Plant  a  shrub  with  broad,  glabrous 
or  somewhat   hairy  lvs.:  ovary 

3-cellcd   1.  As 

EE,  Plant  a  tree,  with  scaly  herbage: 

ovary  1 -celled   2.  . 

eek.  Plant  a  heath-like  sub-shrub:  lvs. 

narrow,  with  recurved  margin  3. . 

DO.  Petals  0. 

e.  Fls.  single  or  in  axillary  clusters, 
r.  Style*  slender  or  only  broadened 

o.  Rudimentary  pistil  present  in 
staminate  fls.;  disk  present: 
lvs.  entire. 
H .  Seed  grooved  on  inner  face: 
disk  of  pistillate  fl.  loocd ...  4.  i 
hh .  Seed  not  grooved:  disk  en- 
tire  5.; 

OO.  Rudimentary  pistil  absen 

a.  Disk  present  8.  i 

KB.  Disk  absent,  at  least  from 
pistillate  ft*. 

I.  Fr.  a  saps.   7.  GtorAiViisa 

II.  Fr.  more  or  less  fleshy. 

1.  The  styles  2 -parted   8.  i 

jj.  The  styles  almost  entire .  .  9.  i 
rr.  Styles  broad,  spreading, 
o.  Stamens  arising  from  a  di 
h  Staminate    fls.  with 

mentary  pistil  10.  . 

hh.  Staminate  fls.  without  nidi- 
men  tary  pistil   II.  Hem teytht. 

oo.  Stamens  2-4.  without  disk          12.  Putranjxn. 

ee.  Fla.  in  elongated  catkin-like  or 
branched  inn.,  dioecious:  lvs.  large, 
broad  and  plane. 

r.  Ovary  1 -celled;  stamens  2-5  13. . 

rr.  Ovary  2-S-celled. 

o.  Staminate  fls.  with  rudimentary 

pistil  H.  . 

oo.  Staminate  fla.  without  rudimen- 
tary pistil  15.  DapAsipAyf- 

cc.  Calyx  of  staminate  fls.  valvate;  petals  [fast. 

•mall  18.  teWurrop- 

|«i«. 

BB.  Lvs.  alternate,  compound  17.  BueAofia. 

bbb.  I.vs.  opposite,  compound  18.  OUfieUia. 

bbbb.  Lvs.  whorled,  simple  19.  // yr  no  near. 

aa.  Ovules  1  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary. 

a.  FU.  produced  singly  or  in  ordinary  infl. 
c.  Stamens  incurved  in  the  bud ;  pubescence 

stellate  or  scaly ;  juice  not  milky  20.  Crotoit. 

CXt.  Stamens  erect  in  the  bud. 

D.  Juice  not  milky  (see  also  Codianjm  and 
relatives):  calyx  valvate:  lvs.  simple. 

E.  Staminate  fls.  with  petals:  herbs  21.  Chrotophon. 

EE.  Staminate  fls.  apetalous. 

r.  Stamen*  much   branched:  herbs 

with     lvs,     polmately  veined  ^ 

rr.  Stamens  not  branched. 

o.  Lvs.  opposite:  styles  free  (see 
also  M  allot  us  i. 
n.  The  stamens  a*  many  as  50.  .23.  Trtvvi. 

hh.  The  stamens  8-20   .24.  " 

oo.  Lvs.  alternate,  or  rarely  oppo- 
site. 

H.  Plant  a  thorny  shmb:  «ta- 

•  8-15  25.  Adetta 
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BUN.  Plant  unarmed  or  with  sting- 
ing hairs.  . 
I.  Stvlesfree or  united  only  »t 

j.  Anther-cells  spherical  to 


II. 


k.  Anther*  S^cllisd  .2T»  AfoZ/ofiw* 

IL  Anther*  3-t-eelled :  lvs. 

usually  peltate  2ft.  Macaranga. 

.  Anther-cell*  elongated. 

often  vermiform.  29.  Acalypha. 

i   united    above  the 
at.  often  climbing, 
j.  InfL  without  conspicuous 
involucre. 
K.  Number    of  stamens 
usually  3;  styles  free 

at  apex  30.  Traffta. 

ww  Number  of  stamens 
&- 30;  styles  united 
to  the  apes  into  a 

swollen  column  31. 

U.  Infl.  subtended  by  a  con- 
spicuous involucre...  32. 
k  Juice  almost  always  more  or  lees  milky 
(chief  exceptions   in  Cluytia  and 
relatives^, 
g.  The  8a_  with  petals,  at  least  the 
staminate. 
F.  Calyx  valvate. 

o.  Lvs.  simple,  palmate  33. 

o<j.  Lvs.  co m ix)U-dti  •  *   A\. 


Jalropha. 

_  15-30 
.   lvs.  ptnnately 

veined:  styles  entire  36.  Codutum. 

nn  The    stamens    in    1  whorl, 

usually  about  8-6  37.  Clunha. 

on.  Petals    connate:    lvs.  usually 
palmately  veined. 
B.  Some  of  the  filaments  united: 

lvs.  simple  35. 

hh  Filaments  frecilv*.  compound. 3A. 
.  The  fls.  apetalous. 
r.  Sepals   valvate  or   slightly  im- 
bricate in  some. 

a.  Lvs.  trifoliate  ......38. 

oo.  Lvs.  simple,  ptnnately  veined. 
H.  Number  of  stamens  3:  lva. 

spiny  margined  40. 

hh.  Number  of  stamens  1:  lvs.  not 

spiny  

it.  Sepals  or  lobes  of  calyx,  if  any,  im- 
bricate: lva.  simple. 
a.  Number  of  stamens  usually  10  or 
more  (5-601. 
B.  Staminate  calyx  with  5  sepals 
at  least  at  base: 


Jatropha. 


II, 


Patku- 

[ttroma. 
Ophthxl- 


I.  Herbage  with  stinging  hairs.35.  J, 

II.  Herbage  usually  glabrous. .  .42.  Jfc 
3-5-lobed 


,  Staminate  calyx 


veined:  st. 


cUmbmg  o*  t  railing  48. 

bbh.  Staminate  calyx  of  1  or  2 


L-pa)« 


44.  Momalan- 


KITHH-  Staminate    calyx  cupulate, 
truncate  or  dentate:  lvs. 

broad,  hairy  * 

oo.  Number  of  stamens  1-6. 

a.  Staminate  calyx  with  4-6  free 

sepals:  st.  climbing      •  -  OmnAafio. 


i.  Infl.  usually  terminal:  seed 
carun  culate  .47. 


>mee  of  caps,  persistent 
aa  a  pointed  piece. . .49.  Sapium. 
3ase  of  caps,  not  per- 
sistent.  uoly  a  3- 
parted  central 
~olumn  remaining. .  .60.  • 


M.  Stamens  united. 

IBi 


The  stamens  1 

j.  Infl.  terminal  61.  Maprounia. 

it.  Infl.  lateral  or  axillary.  .41.  Ophthal- 
hhhh.  Staminate  calyx  0,  or  rarely  _ 
1-2  minute  scales. . . . . 
bb.  Fls.   in   cyathia  (see  explanation 
Euphorbia), 
c.  Cyathia  regular  or  nearly  so. 

d.  Involucral    glands    free    from  one 
another,    alternate    with    lobes  of 

involucre   -  64.  j 

DD.  Involucral  glands  united  into  a  ring 

around  the  lobes  55.  Sirnerfenium. 

oc.  Cyathia  decidedly  irregular  56.  Ptdilanthu*. 


172.  BUXACB*. 


M  Cells  of  ovary  with  2  ovuliw  each ;  ■ 
a.  Lvs.  alternate. 

o.  r 


shrubs:  lvs.  i 
,  herba:  lvs.  d 


BB.  LVS.. 


of  ovary 
neroua:  lvs. 


with'  1  ovule'  e*ch; 


2. "  Pac.hu,. 

3.  Burnt. 


173. 


a.  Staminate  fls.  with  4  per 

abortion  fewer  (Birch  Tribe). 

b.  Stamens  2   !• 

bb.  Stamens  4  „•_•••.•  ~  V ;  *- 

jl.  Staminate  fls.  with  no  perianth  (Hasel  Tribe). 

fls.  2-4  capitate   3.  Carpus. 

bb.  Nut  small,  subtended  by  or  inclosed  in  a 
large  bractlet:   staminate  fls.   with  no 
brartlels;  pistillate  catkins  spike-like. 
C.  Fruiting  bractlet  flat.  3-cleft  and  incised. .  4.  Carpinm 
cc.  Fruit    |    bractlet    bladder-like,    closed.  ^ 


174.  FAGACE.fi. 

a.  Ovary  of  pistillate  fls,  6-eelled:  spikes  of  either 
sex  erect  ami  strict  ,  fruiting  involucre  or  bur 
densely  covered  with  strong  pickles   1. 

a.  Ovary  of  pistillate  II*.  3-ccllcd,  rarely  4-  or  5- 
cclled  in  some  species  of  Que  reus. 
B.  Staminate  fls.  1-3  in  a  cluster:  lvs.  usually  ^ 

bb.  Staminate  fls.  in  loose,  roundish  pendulous 

heads:  lvs.  generally  targe   - .  3.  Fagut. 

nu  ii.  Staminate  fla  in  pendulous  catkins  or  the 
spikes  of  either  sex  erect  and  strict, 
c.  Involucre  of  numerous  scales  forming 
a  cup  in  f  r.  and  subtending  the  acorn. 
CC  Involucre  in  fr.  armed  with  c 
pnrkles  or  tubercles,  wholly 
the  fr.,  perfectly  closed  or  at 


175.  SALICACEfi. 

a.  Lvs,  usually  narrow:  disk  composed  of  1  or  2 
glands  which  are  distinct  or  barely  connate 

at  base  •  *• 

4a.  Lvs.  usually  broad:  disk   cyathiform.  often 

— d.  enure  or  lobed.. . .  2. 


176.  EMPETRACEfi. 

A-  BOliury:       3:  pirta  —  »• 

aa.  Fls.  axillary  in  2  s  or  3  s;  stamen.  I;  pistil 

2-mcrous   *  Leratuxa. 

FU.  subcapitate;  stamens  usually  3;  pistU  3- 
uierous  •    orem&. 


177.  GIRKGOACEfi. 

Ovule-bearing  blade,  lorig-stalked,  shortly  2-« 
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178.  GNETACEJE. 

Leafless  shrubs  with  jointed  branches  and  wain 

opposite  the  nodes  connate  into  a  Little  sheath. .  Sphtttra. 


The  very  curious 


Welwitachia  may  be  found  in  botanical 


179.  TAXACE*:. 

..  Anthem  2-celled:  tropical  or  tubtropio 
and  ahrubs. 

•.  Scales  of  pistillate  amenta  few,  adnate  to 
peduncle  and  with  it  usually  fleshy:  lva. 
linear  to  ovate,  rarely  scale-like   1 

■a.  Scale*  of  pistillate  amenta  abort,  broad  and 
somewhat  fleshy,  imbricate:  lva.  minute 
and  scale-like;  branrhlets  flattened  and 
U.-like   2.  PKyllot- 

..  Anthers  3-8-eelled:  lva.  linear:  hardy  or  nearly 

B.  RatiTlatTfls*  consisting  of  sever 
2-ovuled  carpiclea:  lva.  with  2 
lines  below  broader  than  the 

linea.   3.  Ctpfialo- 

BB.  Pistillate  fla.  reduced  to  1  ovule. 

C.  Carpiclea  at  maturity  inclosing  the  seed 
and  adnate  to  it:  anthers  4-celled,  cells 
free:  lva.  with  2  glaucous  lines  below 

narrower  than  the  green  lines   4.  Ti 

CO  Carpiclea  at  maturity  partly  inclosing  the 
seed,  not  adnate  to  it:  anthers  6—8- 
ceiled,  cells  connate:  lva.  pale  green 

  5- 


180.  PINACE^G. 

a.  Lva.  spirally  arranged, 
a.  Carpiclea  simple:  ovule  1,  reversed; 

eone-aeales  with  1  seed  1.  , 

mi-  Carpiclea  divided  into  scale  and 
bract,  sometimes  connate, 
c.  Ovules  2.  reversed :  scale  and  bract 
always  distinct;  coutt-fWaJe*  with 

2  usually  winced  seeds  2. t 

OC.  Ovules  2-8,  axillary  and  upright  or 
on  the  scale  and  at  least  finally 
reversed:  cone-scales  with  2-8 

seeds  3,  Taxodiim  Tribe. 

JL  Lvs.  opposite  or  whorled,  often  scale- 
like: ovules  upright  4.  Ccpres»i-b  Tribe. 

1.  Araucsria  Tribe. 

A.  Seeds  free  from  the  scale,  with  1  or  2  wines: 
lva.  broad,  generally  elliptic,  more  or  less 

'  rather  remote   1. 


lva. 


to  the  winged  or 
scale-like  or 


2.  Abies  Tribe. 

.  partly  fascicled. 
.  Male  flu-  solitary  in  a  leafless  scaly  bud;  con- 
nective not  produced  beyond  anther-cells 
nor  scarcely  prominent:  cones  reflexed; 
^scales  persistent^  c  seal  ^Mr*t' 

deciduous    .    4. 

,.  Foliage  evergreen. 
i».  Connective  ol  anthers  usually  produced  into 
a  scale-like  appendage, 
c  Male  fls.  subspicate  at  bane  of  new  shoots: 
cone-scale*  persistent:  lvs.  in  clusters  of 

2-5.  rarely  solitary   6.  Pinut. 

oc.  Male  fls.  solitary  in  the  cluster  of  lva, 
which  terminate  short  branchleta:  cone- 
scales  Anally  deciduous:  lva.  partly  fas- 
cicled as  in  the  larch   0.  Ctdrut. 

COC  Male  fla.  solitary  in  the  axils:  cooes 
reflexed;  scales  persistent:  lvs.  solitary, 
4-angled   or   flattened   and  glaucous 

above,  green  on  the  back   7.  Pieea. 

BB.  Connective  of  anthers   simply  umlxmate 
beyond  the  cells  or  hardly  prominent; 
male  As.  solitary  in  axils:  lvs.  solitary, 
usually  flattened,  glaucous  or  paler  below. 
C.  Cones  reflexed;  scales  persistent. 

n.  Subtending  bract  conspicuous  8. 

Do.  Subtending  bract  small   0. 

CO  Cones  erect. 

D.  Scales  peris  tent:  seeds  about  as  long  as 
scales;  bracts  much  shorter  than 
scales:  lvs.  flattened,  keeled  above. 

 10. 


on.  Scales  deciduous:  seeds  shorter 

scales;  bracts  shorter  or  longer:  lvs. 
flattened  and  grooved  above,  usually 
glaucous  below,  rarely  4-angled  11. . 

3.  Taxodium  Tribe. 

a.  Lvs.  connate  into  pairs,  arranged  in  whorls: 
ovule-bearing  blade  finally  much  increased 
and  hardened,  making  the  greater  part  of  the 

woody  cone  12.  • 

aa.  Lva.  solitary,  scattered. 
B.  Scales  of  cone  flat, 
c.  Carpiclea  entire  at  apex:  anther-cells  2-4: 
seeds  surrounded  by  a  narrow  wing:  lvs. 
lanceolate  flat,  rather  large,  glaucous 

below  13. 1 

CO  Carpiclea  toothed  st  the  apex:  sntber-cell* 
4-5:  seeds  2-3-angtcd:  lvs.  awt-ahapod, 

curved  14. 1 

BB.  Scales  peltate. 

0  Seeds  usually  5,  narrowly  winged :  lva. 

scale-like  or  linear,  persistent  15. , 

oc.  8eci«  2,  angular^  lvs.  linear,  deciduous 

4. 

A.  Fr.  a  cone. 
B.  Cone-scales  all  fertile,  4-8,  forming  appar- 
ently 1  whorl:  lvs.  usually  scale-tike, 
opposite  or  in  whorls  of  3  or  4.  rarely 

sterile  branches  17.  CaUitrU. 

irtile  at  middle  of  cone  and 

t  top  and  base  18.  FiUroya. 

partly  fertile,  partly  empty, 
arranged  in  opposite  pairs:  lva.  acale-uke, 
opposite  only  on  juvenile  branches,  some- 
times needle-shaped, 
c.  Scales  of  cone  imbricate. 

D.  Seeds  4-5;  pairs  of  scales  3-4  (exclud- 
ing the  upper  connate  pair)  19.  Thutoptu. 

do.  Heeds  2. 

t.  Fairs  of  scales  4,  the  upper  pair  fertilc.20.  Ufcasslha 
BE.  Pairs  of  scales  6-8;  the  2  upper  pairs 

fertile  21.  Tkvja. 

CO  Scales  of  cone  peltate. 

o.  Number  of  seeds  2;  cones  small. 

X.  Wings  of  seeds  very  large,  unequal. 22.  Pok\en\a. 

EE.  Wings  of  seeds  narrow,  equal  23.  Chawurcyp- 

dd.  Number  of  seeds  many:  cones  usually  [ant 

rather  large  and  woody  %' 

aa.  Fr.  fleshy,  indehiscent  berry  or  drupe,  with 
2  fl  fertile  scales:  lvs.  scale-like,  opposite 
or  needle-shaped  and  usually  in  3's  25.  Jumptrui. 

Consult  also  the  genus  A  thro  taxis,  allied  to  Celpbalotaxus  am 
Sequoia. 

181.  CYCADACEjE. 

a.  IJ.-«egms.  circinately  involute  in  vernation: 
female  cones  proliferous  after  anthrsis; 
scales  elongate,  the  margin*  bearing  2  to 

many  ovules   1.  Cyea*. 

aa.  Lf.-aegms.  straight  in  vernation:  female  cones 
deciduous  after  antheaU;  scales  peltate. 
B.  Cone-scales  superposed  in  vertical  series. 
O  Shield  of  the  scales  transversely  2-homed 

at  apex   2.  1 

CO  Shield  of  the  scales  truncate,  not  horned 

at  apex   3. , 

BB.  Cone-aralcs    overlapping    in  alternating 
scries. 

0  The  lf.-segnu.  ribbed  and  nerved;  nerves 
spreading  on  either  aide  of  midrib,  very 

numerous,  simple  or  forked   4.  i 

co  The  lf.-segms.  with  parallel,  longitudinal 

D.  Shield  of  eone-scales  flat,  erect,  ovate- 
cordate.     5.  Dioon. 

DD.  Shield  thickened,  ascending,  usually 
prolonged  into  an  erect,  acuminate 

blade   fl.  Uacrvtamta. 

ddd.  Shield  thickened  truncate,  decurved  at 

apex   7.  Fnctpfuji- 

The  genera  Bowenia  and  Microcycas  are  also  included. 


182.  HYDRO  CHARITACE  JB. 

A.  St.  elongated,  submerged,  everywhere  leafy: 
lvs.  short-  spat  he*  small,  sessile  in  axils: 


placenta*  little  prominent  in  ovary   L  Blodta. 

aa.  8t-  very  short,  sometimes  emitting  oreeping 
or  floating  stolons:  lvs.  crowded,  immersed, 
sessile,  elongated:  spat  lies  pedunculate: 
placenta;  hardly  prominent   2.  Vi 
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St  v.-r>-  abort:  Itb.  crowded.  *)nw  sr^silc  and 

submerged,  others  (except  in  Stratiotrs) 

long -talked,  with  •  fluauu  blade: 

peduncled:  placenta-  of  2  lamella*,  i 

intruded,  dividing  the  ovary 

perfectly  into  6  cell*. 

*.  Style  3;  stamess  3-9   3.  i 

»  Style*  6.  - I 

c  StBmens  with  6  2-fid  filarrwntji,  of  which 

^  3  have  2  anthers  and  3 hare  1  anther. . . .  4.  Htidreehari*. 


183.  ORCHTDACE.S.* 
/.  Summary  of  Tribes. 

A-  Fertile  .lameni  2.  with  a  broad  shield- 

»hj»r«vi  «t.-nlc  -m-  ((taminodium)  . .  1. 
a.  Fertile  •tnnrn  1.  with  no  staminodium. 
».  Anther  perM-:«  n- .  pollinia  with  baaal 

C.  The  Wither  ffwt. 

b.  Stigma  Bat.  unappendaged          2.  Sebafias  Tribe. 

do.  Stigma  with  appendages   3.  Habemaria  Tribe. 

cc.  The  anthem  placed  obliquely   4.  SaTTKIUM  Tribe. 

ib  Anther  (uually  readily  deciduous: 
pofhnia  not  appendaged  or  with 
terminal  one*, 
c  Infl,  terminal. 

d.  Lf.-buds  convolute. 

i~  L/. -blade  not  jointed  to  stalk, 
r.  The    anther  commonly 
much  exceeding  the  beak 
of  the  column  which  is 
not  distinctly  cut. 
a.  lip   without  hypochiL 
usually  spurless. 
ii  St.   short,   with  only 

1  or  2  I  vs.   S.  Poookia 

bh.  St.  Ion*,  with  many 

lvs.   6.  Vawiuji 

oo.  Lip  with  distinct  hypo- 
chil,   which    ia  often 

spurred   7.  Cefhalantiirr* 

ft.  The     anther      commonly  |  Thibc. 

on*  as  the  beak 
column  which 
'  bean  a  sharp  cut 
or  groove. 
O.  Pollinia   waxy  or  pow- 
dery, not  divided. 

B.  Lip  turned  down   8. 1 

hh.  Lip  turned  up   9.  i 

oo.  Pollinia  divided  into  dis- 
tinct masses  10. 1 

EE.  Lf. -blade  distinctly  Jointed  to 
the  petiole. 
V.  Pulknia  8:  at.  slender:  fl*. 
usually    with    spurs  or 

chins  11.  Tbcnia 

FT.  Pollinia  4:  st.  a  abort  rwm- 
dobulb:  fls.  without  spurs 

or  chins  12,  < 

Do.  Lf .-bud»  conduplicate^ 

equally  developed,  the  lip 
usually  very  conspicuous, 
r.  Lvs.  usually  not  jointed : 

column  footlow  13. 1 

rr.  Lvs.  usually  jointed, 
o.  Nerve*  of  Ira.  1, 
B.  Pollinia  2-4.  with  very 

fthort  kIaIIm  14.  ] 

BB.  Pollinia  4-H,  with  dis- 
tinct caudicles. 
I.  Column-foot  forming 
•  chin  with  the 
lateral  sepals  or  a 
short  sac  with  the 

lip  15.  Pokera  Tbibe. 

rj.  Column  footless  1H.  Cattixta  Tbibe. 

oo.  Nerves  of  lvs.  several  17.  Sobbaua  Tbibe. 

ec  Sepals  much  more  developed 

than  the  petals  and  lip  18.  Plecrotbai.u* 

cr.  Infl.  lateral,  or  on  separate  shoot.  |Tr 
b.  U.-buds  convolute. 
e.  St.    slender    or  gradually 
swollen, 
r.  Pollinia  with  caudicles  but 

without  stalks   . . .  19.  Pbajtjs  Tbibe. 

but  witritalk 

o.  Lip  jointed  to 

foot  or  forming  a  spur  [Tbibe. 

with  it.  20.  Ctbtofodicm 

•For  explanation  of  orchid  flowers  and  of   terms,  see  the 
OrdUd*. 


oo.  Lip  not  jointed,  often 

with  a  distinct  hypochil.21.  Cat 
bb.  St.  a  short  distinct  pseudo- 

r.  Lip  jointed  to  the  column- 
foot. 

o.  Callus-ridges  length  wisr..22.  Ltcabte  Tribe, 
OO.  Callus-ridges  transverse  23.  Ztoopetalum 
rr.  Lip  continuous  with  col- 
umn-foot 24. 1 

id.  Lf.-buds  oonduplicate. 

B.  St.  terminating  its  growth  in 
1  year. 

r.  Lip  morabty  jointed  to  foot 
of  column. 
O.  Lrs-^not  strap-shaped: 

or  with  either  caudicles 
or  stipes,  but  not  with 
both. 

B-  Flowering   st.  arising 
from  near  the  apex 
of  the  slender  at.  or 
from  the  paeudobulb.25.  Dbndbobioti 
bh.  Flowering  st.   arising  (Tail 
under    the  pseudo- 
bulb  or  at  the  base  of 
the  st. 
i,  Pollinia  without  ap- 
pendages 3 

n.  Pollinia  with  . 
stalks. 
J.  Pseudobulbs 
ally  present: 
ering    st.  a 
lower  than 

growth  27. 

u.  Pseudobulbs     usu-  [Tribe. 
ally  wanting: 
flowering  at. 
arising  higher 
than  new 

growth  28.  HcrxTLET  a  " 

oo.  Lvs.  st  rnn-shaped :  pol- 
linia with  broad  cau- 
dicles and  stipes  29. 

rr.  Lip  immovably  united  to 
foot  of  column. 

o.  Fls.  with  spurs  30.  Iokofsib  Tribe. 

oo.  FK  without  spurs. 

B.  The   fls.   narrow,  not 

open  31.  Ada  Tbibb. 

bb.  The  fls.  wide,  open. 
I.  Lip  enrolled  around 

the  column    ....  32.  Tbichopiua 
li.  Lip  not  enrolled.  [Tbibb. 
i.  The  lip  united  to 
column    to  the 

middle   33.  Abpabia  Tbibe. 

li.  The     hp  united 
only  to  the  base 

of  the  column.  ..34.  Odosttoolosscm 
be.  St.  increasing  in  length  from  _  (Tbibb. 

•  to  : 


//.  Key  to  the  Tribes. 

1.  Cypripedium  Tube, 

a.  Fl.  persistent,  withering  on  the  ovary:  If.- 

buds  convolute   L  Ctypriprd- 

n.  Fl.  goon  deciduous:  lf.-buds  conduplicate.  [iuih 
B.  Ovary    3-cell<d,    the    placentas  central; 

mouth  of  hp  with  broad  inturned  margin. .  2.  Phragmnvrd- 
BB.  Ovary    I -celled,    the    placental    parietal:  [ilum 
mouth  of   Up  ^usually  with   no   broad  ^  f 

[ptdUum. 

2.  Serapits  Tribe. 

a.  lip  spurred. 

B.  Sepals  free.   4.  Orcnw. 

n.  Sepals  united  into  an  arching  hood   8.  GdWcAit. 

a  A.  Lip  spurteas. 


3.  Hgbengrig  Tribe. 

a.  Lip  adnate  to  column  at  base;  stigma  broad...  8.  CirnoreAu. 
aa.  Lip  free;  stigma  slender   9.  Uabtnana. 


4.  Satynum  Tribe 


.10. 
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5.  Pogoni*  Tribe. 

a.  II-  on  ■  scape  with  a  terminal  whorl  of  If.-hlce 

bracts    H.  Itotria. 

AA.  FU.  on  a  leafy  >t. 

B.  Up  created  12.  Patonxa. 

no.  Up  not  crested  13.  TnpAors. 


Tribe. 


.14. 


7.  Cepbalantbera  Tribe. 

a.  FIs.  with  a  chin:  lip  long  15. 

aa.  Pit,  cninlc;  lip  round   10. 


Colli— 


8.  Spiranthee  Tribe. 

A.  Dorsal  sepal  forming  a  hood  with 
a.  Infl.  1-sided:  fls.  without  a  chin 


Infl.  not  l-«idcd;  fls.  with 
aa.  Sepals  and  petals  spreading  10, 

9.  Cranicbie  Tribe. 


Sttiuirrhtrn- 
LitUra. 


I.ip  and 

column  ".  20.  Pont  hit  hi. 


10.  Physurus  Tribe. 

A.  Lip  wiih  a  di«tinct  spur. 

b.  Lvs.  green :  lip  concave  above  the  spur  21. 

bb.  Lvs.  usually  variegated:  Up  with  a  long 

fimbriate  claw   22. 

aa.  Lip  spurlcsa  or  nearly 
b  Column  straight :  Ha. 

c.  The  lip  not  clawed  23. 

cc.  The  lip  cUwed  24. 

».  Column  twisted:  lis.  not  symmetric. 

c.  The  column  with  2  upright  appendages  in 

front  25. 

CC.  The  column  without  appendage*  26. 


P  kytUTUM. 

As 


(cAi/u*. 


Urmarui. 


11.  Tbunia  Tribe. 

a.  Fls  without  chin. 

a.  Bts.  without  basal  pseudobulb*  

aa.  Sts.  with  basal  pseudobulbs  

aa.  FU.  with  a  distinct  chin,  formed  of 
sepals  and  column-foot.  


.27.  Thunia. 


12.  CoBlogyne  Tribe. 


A.  Base  of  lip  with  sac-like  hollow. 

a.  Column  short,  winged  above:  »e 
bb.  Column  slender:  sepals  sac-like, 
aa.  Base  of  lip  flat. 

a.  Column  slender,  without  horns. 
r.  I.v».  and  pseudobulbs  perennial, 
cc .  I.vs.  and  pseudobullw  aim 
bb.  Column  short,  with  2  noma 


ve . . .  .31.  -\  ei*Qyn*. 


33.  Plexon*. 
.34.  Piatydinu. 


13. 


Tribe. 


A.  Lvs,  _ 

BB.  Lip  not  shoe-shaped. 

c.  Column  short ;  lip  turned  upward  36.  Mierurtuli*. 

CC.  Column  slender;  lip  turned  downward. . .  .37.  Li>in». 
AA.  Lvs.  wanting:  Hs.  unth  chin  38.  CoraUar- 


14.  Polyatachya  Tribe. 

a.  Up  spurred. 

a.  Plant  tuberous:  >i 
BB.  Plant  not  tuberous:  i 
aa.  Lip  not  spurred. 
ft.  The  lip  3-lol.ed. 

c.  Column  short:  chin  distinct   41.  P^i/nUichya. 

cr  Column  slender,  curved;  chin  indistinct  .  42.  AmtUia. 
BB.  The  hp  entire  43.  A«sVn- 


15. 


Tribe 


a.  lip  normal. 

a.  St.  slender,  leafy:  no  pseudobulbs:  pollinia  4  44.  /Ws  if  us. 

bb.  St.  a  pseudobulb:  pollinia  X  45.  C«/ui. 

aa.  Lip  forming  a  lieaker-like  cavity,  with  the 
column,  or  the  former  hollow  at  base. 

B  Ynung  shoots  at  the  apex  of  the  old  46.  Herinn. 

BB.  S'oung  shoots  from  base  of  old. 

c.  Fls.  in  dense  spikes;  pollinia  8  47.  Arpopkyt- 


cc.  FU.  in  i 


.47.  Arpophyt- 


16.  Cattleya  Tribe. 

A.  Anther  not  toothed,  nor  in  an  excavation. 

c.  Up  adnate  to  the  column,  at  least  at  its 
h  (-<■ 

D.  Ovary  produced  into  a  hollow  neck  40.  flrmi 

DD-  Ovary  not  so  produced  50.  Kfndrn- 

CC.  Up  free.  |i" 
o.  The  hp  flat,  with  2  elevations  on  upper 

aide  51. 

nn.  The  Up  enrolled  about  column,  with 

no  elevations  .   .  52. 

BB.  Polhnia  5-7,  some  of  them  often  abortive  53.  Lmlio- 

bbb.  Pollinia  8. 

c.  Stigma  pitted  upon  the  front  of  the 
column;  anther  inclined, 
o.  Base  of  hp  gradually  merging  into 
blade. 

E.  lap  distinctly  surrounding  the 
column;  sepals  and  petals  not 
wavy   54.  LsWwi. 


EE.  Lip  not  as  above;  sepals  and  petals 

distinctly  wavy  I 

DO.  Base  of  lip  tightly  encompassing  col- 
umn, suddenly  broadened  into  the 


broad  blade 
CC.  Stigma  running  up  on  2  extei 

column-apex;  anther  erect   57. 

A  A.  Anther  2-tootbed  below,  in  an  excavation  in 

the  column  58.  V*pioU: 


17.  Sobralia  Tribe. 


a*  St.  many-lvd., 
bearded    . . 
aa.  8t.  l-or2dvd.. 


bulbous  at 


:  lip  not 

.  .59.  Sobralia. 


Tribe. 


18. 

Lip  turned  upward;   lateral   sepals  united 

into  a  boat-shaped  hood  61.  Scapho- 

Lip  turned  down.  [scpaUsv 
a.  Sepals  united   62.  A/a 


.  64.  PUurotkallu 


BB.  Sepals  free,  or  the  lateral  only  united, 

c.  Dorsal  sepal  and  petals  attenuated  into  a 

club-shaped  apex  63.  Rrttrrpta. 

cc.  Dorsal  sepal  and  petals  not  as  above . 

19.  Pbajui  Tribe. 

A.  Lvs.  not  articulated  to  petiole. 

a.  Up  free,  encompassing  tbe  column  65.  PKajut. 

aa.  Up  adnate  to  column,  the  blade  spreading.  66.  C 
IA.  Lvs.  articulated  to  petiole, 
a.  Sepals  ami  petals  spreading. 

C.  Lip  with  its  base  tightly  inclosing  the 


column,  the  blade  spreading  67.  Limatodn 

cc.  Up  not  inclosing  column. 

D.  Fls.  with  distinct  chin  68.  Ckyit. 

no.  Fls.  without  chin. 
E.  Pollinia  s. 

r.  Middle  lobe  of  Up  not  clawed.  69.  Blttia. 

rr.  Middle  lobe  of  Up  clawed  70.  Spatho- 

[fjsgfii 

Pollinia  4  71.  Apltrtrum. 

.   .72.  AranMo- 


a.  FU.  spurred  or  with  sac-like  base, 

B.  Sepals  narrower  and  leaa  colored  than  petals.  73.  /. ittoeh ilut. 

bb.  Sepals  and  petals  alike  or  nearly  so  74.  Buiophta. 

AA.  Fls.  not  spurred  nor  saccate. 

a.  Lip  only  inserted  on  column-foot  75.  Cyrtopodtum , 

bb.  Up  and  lateral  sepals  inserted  on  column- 
foot. 

c.  Chin  distinct,  rectangular  76.  Warrvo. 

cc.  Chin  indistinct,  round  77. 


21.  CaUsetum  Tribe. 

A.  Fls.  perfect ;  column  twisted  

aa.  Fls.  of  2  or  3  forms;  column  not  twisted. 
B.  Column  stout,  straight;  fls.  srilh 
curved;  fl 


.  78.  Mormodt*. 

.79. 


22. 

..  Pollinia  upon  a 
B.  Fls.  globose . . 
bb  Fls.  with  spreading 
C.  Stalk  of  pollinia 
1  to  few. 

of  a  sing 


81.  Anyuloa. 


«.:  Up 
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do.  InB.  of   1   it,  (est  drooping  fla.;  lip 

turned  upwards  L_. 

ce.  Stalk  of  poitiaia  short ;  Os.  many  84.  Bateman- 

\nia. 

a.  roilinia  upon  2  separate  stalks.   86.  Bifrmaria. 

23.  Zygopeulum  Tribe. 

a.  Lip  clawed  distinctly  

a   Lap  not  distinctly  clawed. 

ia^y*"4^  *■ 

24. 

a.  lap  turned  down  wards. 

»-  Ft*,  with  sepals  and  petaU  erect  or  incurved, 
c.  Hypochil  separated  (mm  column  by  a 

strung  stricture;  no  pleuridia   89.  i 

cc.  Hypochil  united  with  column  by  a  broad 
base  pleuridia  present. 
D.  Epichtl  movably  attached  to  hypochil: 

pullima  with  short  stalk  at  moat  .      .90.  Ptntlma. 
pp.  F.pii-hil  immovably  attached  to  hypo- 
chil .  pollinia  with  elongated  stalk  .  01. 
» »   V.i-  with  sepals  and  petals  spreading  or 
refleied- 

c  Lateral  arpals  much  larger  than  the  dor- 
sal sepal  and  petals    92. 

cc.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike. 
D.  Hypochil  concave:  epiehil  flat. 

r.  Pollinia  2   93.  Stankapm. 

cc.  Polhnis  4   94.  Agnnitia. 

pp.  Hypochil  not  concave   96.  HoullHia. 

la.  Lip  turned  upwards  96.  Gonyora. 

25.  Dendxobinm  Tribe, 

a.  Sts.  many-jointed :  rhiaome  short. 

a  1  it.  without  callus,  or  with  lamellate  or 

elevated  lines   97.  Dtndro- 

»»  Lip  with  basal  callus:  joints  of  st.  long-hla-  |e 

roentose   98.  " 

St*.  1-  or   rarely  2-jointed:  rhiiome  long- 

t..,_ 
liuas. 

26.  Bulbophyllum  Tribe. 

a-  Lateral  sepals  with  their  outer  margins  tulher- 

ing.  except  at  the  free  bass  100.  Cirrkoptta- 

aa.  Lateral  sepsis  free  101.  Bulbopkyl- 

[turn. 

27.  Majriltaria  Tribe. 

a.  Lip  without  claw,  movable:  Ivs.  normal  102.  MaxiUaria. 

aa.  Lip  clawed,  or  adnate  to  column-base:  Ivs. 

whip-shaped  103.  Strutitana. 

28.  Huntley*  Tribe. 

a.  Pseudobulbs  distinct  104.  PrommMO. 

aa.  Paeudobulbs  wanting  or  rudimentary. 

►  lap  entire  ,  105.  Chmdrar- 

as  Lip  toned.  [rsyncAa. 

c  Callus  of  lip  fringed  106.  HuntUya. 

cc  Callus  not  fringed. 

n.  Column  boat-shaped,  concave  107.  i 

PP.  Column  slender,  not  concave. 

c.  Claw  very  short :  callus  free  in  front 

and  resting  upon  the  lip  108. 

cc  Claw  distinct:  callus  not  free  in  front.  109.  I 

29.  Cymbidiam  Tribe. 

a.  Lva.  many:  sts.  elongated  110.  ( 

a  a  I.  vs.  few:  sts.  short. 

(..  Pollinia  pear-shaped,  upon  a  quadrate 

  . .  .111.  Cyptror- 

r  [eAu. 
.112.  Cymbid- 

[iun». 

:  Ivs.  only  at  it*  ape*  118.  C 

30.  lonopcis  Tribe. 

a.  Sepals  free  114.  Trichocm- 

L».  Sepals,  t  he  lateral  ones,  united,  at  least  below.  \trum. 

a.  The  hp  spurred  115.  Rodri- 

sa  The  sepals  spurred. 

r.  Spur  short  116.  i 

cc.  Spur  long  and  slender  

31.  Ada  Tribe. 

a.  Lvs.  Sat. 

a.  Sepals  free  118.  . 

aa.  Lateral  sepals  united  119.  J/esoe- 

Iptnwfi'uM 

la.  Lva.  cyhndric.   120.  <.',.r...|.., 


32.  Tricbopilit 
Lip  rolled  around  the  column  121.  TriehApiiia. 

33.  Aapessa  Tribe. 

a.  Middle  lobe  of  lip  broad  122.  Aipana. 

aa.  Middle  lobe  of  Up  narrow.  123.  C 

34.  Odontogjosaum  Tribe. 

A.  Lip  surrounding  column  with  2  longitudinal 

calluses:  blade  refloxod  124.  < 

A  a.  Lip  not  as  above. 

b.  Base  of  Up  parallel  to  column  and  some- 
times adnste  to  it  125. 1 

■a.  Lip  spreading  from  base  of  column. 

c.  Lateral  sepals  united  entirely;  Up  Like 

dorsal  sepal  126.  Palum- 

CC.  Lateral  sepals  free  or  only  partly  united:  [Una. 
lip  unUke  dorsal  sepal, 
n.  Sepals  and   petal*   long   and  much 
attenuated:    Up    entire   or  fiddle- 
shaped  127-  Bratna. 

pu.  Sepals  and  petals  not  much  attenuated . 

r..  The  lip  entire,  flat,  broad  128.  Miltonia. 

as.  The  ftp  mostly  3-lobed.  with  warts 

or  a  cushion  at  base  129.  Onculuim. 

35.  Aerides  Tribe. 

a.  Lip  movably  jointed  to  column. 
b.  Middle  lobe  of  spurless  Up  Oat  130.  Henan- 

bb.  Middle  lulie  of  spurred  lip  compressed  131. 

aa.  Lip  immovably  united  with  column, 
a.  Spurless. 
c.  Column  without  a  foot. 

p.  Summit  of  lip  laterally  compressed.. .  .132. 

PP.  Summit  of  lip  not  compressed  ,  .  133.  /.um,:. 

cc.  Column  with  a  foot,  the  lateral  sepals 

attached  to  it  134.  Phalxnop- 

aa.  Spurred.  [sis. 
c.  Column  without  a  foot. 

p.  Pollinia  upon  a  single  stalk, 
a.  Spur  appendnged. 

r.  With  a  longitudinal  septum  

rr.  With  the  mouth  covered  with  a 

plate  

cc.  Spur  not  appendaged. 

r.  Stalk  of  the  pollinia  filiform. 

o.  Pis.  firm:  Up  turned  downwards.. 137.  Saccoia- 

oo.  Fls.  fragile;  lip  turned  upwards..  138.  . 
rr.  Stalk  of  the  pollinia  broadened 
upwards  or  throughout. 

a.  Spur  short  and  broad  139. 

oo.  hpur  long  and  slender  140.  . 

,  or  ' 

llini 

.141.  MaeropUe- 
\trum. 

rr.  Plants  without  lvs.:  Up  3-lobed  . . .  142.  Polyrrhita. 
.  Stalks  slender. 

r.  Column  bent  toward  the  dorsal 

.143.  Li*ro- 

144 

with  a  foot,  the  ' "lateral'/ " 
ied  tojt.  ^ 

^.adc""™1  UPW*rd*.  ***"!*t  .Ul*.  UP~.U&.  Atridtt. 
oo.  Spur  straight  or  re  flexed. 

c  Lip  3-lobed  146.  Camaroti*. 

cc.  Up  entire  147.  Khyn- 

Irrrrfiiffti 

Other  orchid  genera  entered  are:  Aeriopsis.  Arethusa,  Hrom- 
beadia,  Collabium,  Corysanthes,  Cryptophoranthus,  CryptostyUs, 
Diuris,  Eria,  Eriochilua.  Geodorum,  Govcnis,  Uolothrix,  lone, 
Lepunthe.t,  Lueddemannia,  Megaclinium.  Mononieria.  Moorea, 
Neolauchea.  Neottia,  Nervilia.  Neuwiedia,  Nolylia,  Oberonia, 
Octomcria,  Ornithidium,  Ormthoccphalu*.  Grnitbochilus.  Panisea, 
Physosiphon.  Platyiepis,  Polyeyenis,  PterostyUs,  Sarcoehilus, 
Satyrium.  Scaphyglottis,  Schlimmia,  Sicvckingia,  8igmato«talix. 
Solenidium,  Slauropsis.  Stelis.  Stenia,  Tamia,  Theeowtele,  Thely- 
Trichoglottia,  Trigonidium,  Xylobium,  and  many  U-  and 


184.  DIOSCOREACEJB. 

A.  Fr.  globose  and  berry-Uke,  indehiscent   1.  Tamus. 

aa.  Fr.  capsular,  winged. 

a.  Caps.  1-carpelled  by  abortion   2.  Rajania. 

BB.  Caps.  3-carpelled  or  -lobed.  winge<l  above... .  3.  Testudt- 
BBB.  Caps.  3-carprlled  or  -lobcd,  winged  below  [nana. 
or  all  around,  or  rarely  not  at  alt   4.  Owtrarta. 
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185.  TACCACEJE. 


O.  Spathe*  t 


In 


A.  Fla.  never  more  than  1  to  a  spathe, 

not  fugitive. 
B.  Style-branche*  simple,  not  bifid. 

c.  SUmens  equilateral;  perianth  regular. 
D.  The  style  short:  branches   lone  and 
subulate. 

e.  Rnot*toc.k   not   bulbous;   roota  So 

dense  tufts,  fibrous,  some  fleshy.. . .  1.  SchUomtytit. 

r.s.  Hootstock  bulbous   2.  Hnperonlha. 

dd.  The  style  lunger:  branches  shorter  and 
more  or  less  broadened. 
B.  The  spat  he- valves  oblong,  green  or 

brownish  upwards   3.  Oei—orhiia. 

EX.  The  spa  the- valves  scarious  or  hya- 
line, eut  or  3-parted  at  apex  4.  i 

bee.  The  outer  spatbe-valve  abort,  emar- 

ginate,  membranous  or  papery          5.  JHa. 

Co  Stamens  unilateral  and  arched. 

o.  Foliage  very  hairy  and  plaited   rj.  i 

DD.  Foliage  not  hairy  and  plaited. 
X.  Pcnanth-limb  irregular. 

r.  Tube  funnel-shaped;  spathe-valve* 

  7. 

cylindrical    in   lower  half, 
lenly  dilated  at  the  middle, 
spathe-valves  oblong-lanceolate..  8. . 
XX.  Perianth-limb  subregular. 

r.  Fla.  small:  no  tube;  seems,  very 

acuminate   9.  ildtu- 

rr.  Fl*.  larger;  tube  present;  segms. 
more  or  less  oblong, 
o.  Spathe    valve*    large,  green, 

lanceolate  10.  . 

OO.  Spathe-valves  small,  oblong. 

H.  Caps,  inflated,  globose  11.  < 

BM.  Cap*,  small,  oblong  12.  TVi/oaio. 

OOa.  Spathe-valves  scarious  and 

deeply  lacerated  13-  : 

ua.  Style-branches  bifid :  stamens  unilateral, 
c.  Tube  broadly  funnel-shaped,  with  sta- 
mens inserted  below  the  throat   14. 

OC.  Tube  slender  with  stamens  inserted  at  the 

throat   IS.  J 

ccc.  Tube  broadly  funnel-shaped  above  the 

middle  where  the  stamens  are  inserted  .16. 
AA.  Fls.  usually  more  than  1  to  a  spathe,  stalked, 
often  fugitive  and  opening  one  after  another. 

perianth -seems, 
c.  Stigmas  transverse:  style-branches  have 
crests  that  overtop  anther*. 
D.  Inner  prrianth-scgrna.  not  convolute. 
B.  Ovary    1-cellcd,    with    3  parietal 

placenta*:  rout  stock  digitate  17.  lirr  mo- 
il, Ovary  3-celled. 

r.  Perianth-tula*  usually  present; 
filament*  free:  root*tork  usu- 
ally a  rhiiome.  sometimes  a  bulb.  18.  /ru. 
rr.  Perianth  without  a  tube;  filament* 
monadelphous:  ruolatock  usu- 
ally a  tunicated  form   19.  Morn. 

DP.  Inner  prrianth-eegms.  convolute. 

E.  Style-crests    petaloid:    Iv*.    in  2- 
ranked  rosette,  not  plaited:  pedun- 
cle flattened:  rootatock  not  hulbous.20.  Uariea. 
XX.  Style-crests  large,  spur-like  or  flat- 
tened:   I  vs.    superposed,  plaited: 

st.  terete:  rootatock  bulbous  21.  CuprUi. 

(See  also  Phalocallia. ) 
OC.  Stigmas  terminal;  style-branches  do  not 
overtop  anthers. 
d.  Perianth    without    any    tube;  inner 
segms  small,  not   convolute;  atjrlc- 

branche*  bifid  at  tip.  22.  Herbert*. 

DD.  Penant  h-segma,  connivent  in  a  cup, 

without  any  spreading  blade  23.  i 

ddd.  Perianth-segms.  connivent  in  a  cup, 
then  spreading,  at  least  the  outer 

E.  Style-branches    with    2  petal-like 

sUgmatose  crest*  24.  //.• 

EE.  Style-branches  bifid. 

r.  I  in  r  ,  pcnicillate.  i.e.,  shaped  like 
an  artist'.*  brush,  a  dense  tuft  of 

hairs.  ,.2 

FT.  Ditto  not  pcnicillate 

o.  Inner  aegma.  very  small;  I 
with  a  large,  rrflexed  blade 
OO.  Inner  anil  outer  segnui.  dissimi- 
lar, venous. ...... ....  ...s*  »27.  r«v»-'/u2» 

•a.  Style-hrancbe*  alternate  with  anthers, 
c.  Rootstock  not  a  bulb  or  corm. 


•aenuaity  1-fld. 
te   short,    hidden;  perianth 
a  long  tube  and  ascending 


with 

segno*.  2fl.  Ooeu*. 

EX.  Peduncle  long;  perianth-segms.  much 

longer  than  t  he  abort  tube    .    . .  ,  .  20.  Ho 

dd.  Spathes  usually  with  more  than  IS  30.  Km 

C.  Rootatock  not  a  bulb  or  corm:  spathes 
usually  more  than  1-fld. 
D.  Perianth  at  gins,  unequal. 

X.  Inner    segms.    shorter,  connivent: 

upper  stamen  imperfect  31.  DxplarrKrmdt , 

ee.  Inner  scums.  ohovate-cuneat«;  outer 
oblong,  usually  shorter;  stamens 

all  perfect  32.  i 

DD.  Perianth-segms.  sube<|ual. 

E-  8tyU*-branrhr*  flattened  and  cmargi- 

nste  at  ape*:  infl.  a  lax  corymb. . .  .33.  Btirmra ' 
KB.  Style-branches  subulate. 

r.  Pedicels  short ;  clusters  panicled  .  .34.  Orthotan- 
rr.  Pedicels  long;  clusters  terminal,  |t 
single  or  fascicled  35.  Stiyrin- 


Other 


are:  Aristea,  Cipura, 


187.  AMARTLLIDACEJE. 

A.  Subterranean  axis  a  bulb:  sea  pose: 
infl.  urubeiloid  and  involucrale.  or 

solitary   1 .  Amaktuj*  Tai  ■  bv. 

aa.  Subterranean    axis    a    rhiiome:  st. 
leafy,  at  least  at  base. 
B.  Plant*    with    large,    thick,  fleshy, 
rosette-like  lv*.:  infl.  racemose  or 

paniculate   2.  Aoavb  Tbibe. 

bb.  Plants  with  ordinary  Iv*.  of  small 
si*e:  infl.  various, 
c.  U.-blade*  inverted,   upper  face 
downward:  infl.  an  i n vol u crate 

umbel   3.  Alstkoimebia 

cc.  Lf. -blades  normal,  linear:  infl.  not  [Tbibk. 
umbelloiu. 
D.  Plant    hairy  or  glabrous,  sea- 
pose:  infl.  spicate  or  racemose.   4.  Hypoxi*  Tbibe. 
dd.  Plant  glabrous,  with  leafy  at*.: 
infl.  loose,  racemose  or  soli- 
tary:    anther     opening  by 

apical  pore   5.  Conaxtoma 

ddd.  Plant    densely    woolly    with  (Tbibe. 
leafy  *ts.:  infl.  acorpioid:  Iv*. 
capitate   6.  Cosobttu*  Tbibe. 

1.  Amaryllis  Tribe. 

Subtribe  1.  Cokonatm,  Fl.  furnished  with  a  crown  between 
the  perianth  and  stamens,  which  ia  not  to  be  confused  with  a 
stamina!  cup  formed  by  the  growing  together  of  filament*. 

1.  .Vorrwuj. 

Subtribe  2.  Amaktlle*  GEMtriXftJC.  Corona  0, 1 
not  united  into  a  stamina!  cup. 

a.  Anther*  erect ;  filament*  inserted  at  or  near  the 
base  of  anthers. 
B.  Stamens  epigynous:  filament*  short. 

c.  The  penanth-oegm*.  all  alike   2.  < 

CC  The  inner  segms.  different,  permanently 

connivent   3.  < 

mi.  Stamens  perigynous. 

c.  FU.  solitary   4.  Cooprria. 

rr.  Fl*.  umbellate   5.  CtUtdanlAut. 

AA.  Anther*  dorsifiird.  versatile. 

u.  Ovule*  many,  superposed;  testa  black, 
c.  Fls.  solitary;  spathe  tubular  in  the  lower 

D.  The  fl.  gaping,  horisontal.  bright  red, 

3  lower  segms.  convolute    6.  Sprtkttia. 

DO.  The  fls.  regular,  erect  or  suberect. 

E.  Seed*  globose:  As.  yellow:  peduncle 

short  or  long   7.  Slrrnbrrgia. 

EE.  Seeds  flat;  peduncle  long    8.  Zephyran- 

cc.  Fls.  umbellate;  spathe  2-4-valved,  and 
pedicels  subtended  by  filiform  brarte- 
olea. 

D.  Perianth-tube  short  or  almost  0,  rarely 
long  in  llippcastrum. 
E.  Peduncle  solid:  seeds  few  in  a  cell. ...  9.  Lycun*. 
EX.  Peduncle  hollow. 

r.  Fl.  often  furnished  with  minute 
scales  or  a  distinct  neck  at  the 

throat :  seeds  many  in  a  cell  10,  j 

rr.  Fl.  with  a  sort  of  corolla,  which  ia 
funnel-shaped,  and  deeply  cut. 

the  ill  visions  cmarginate  11.  j 

DD.  Perianth-tube  long. 

E.  Tube  broadly  funnel-shaped,  pulvi- 

nate  at  throat  12. 

EE.  Tube  2-3  times  longer  than  segms., 

1  at  throat...  13.  < 
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...  14.  (?n^inw, 
from 

the  renter  of  the  pi  icon  ta- 

c.  Fr.  baccate. 

D.  Bulb  imprriwt:  ovnjen  -.-vrn!  15.  Cbrui. 

cc.  Fr.  capsular  17.  J 

».  Ovukas  tew  or  many,  superposed;  seeds  few, 
turgid,  testa  gtwti. 
C  Fr.  indehiscent  or  bursting  irregularly. 

t>  Perianth-tube  lone  18.  I 

dd.  Perianth-tube  abort. 

m.  Seems,  broad  19.  AmaryUU. 

kk  .Segms.  narrow  20.  .4  intnuch- 

0C  Fr.  a  3-ralved  cap*.  [arts. 

D.  Cap*,  top-ahaped.  acutely  angled.  21.  Brvnsngia* 

DO.  Caps,  globose,  obtusely  ancled.  22.  Xerint. 


Subtribe  3.   P»sr«ATir. «.  Corona 


una  0  but  •tan 
a  distinct  cup. 


a.  Lva  broad,  petioled. 
C  Perianth  white. 
D.  Ovary  glotxw. 


side  of  the. 


.23  CatfipA- 

I 


tt  Filaments  united  in  a  distinct  cup  24.  Eurham. 

dd  Ovary  3-tobrd:  hybrid  25.  tVesocA- 

CC.  Perianth  colored.  {or 
D.  The    perianth-tube   cylindrical,  sud- 
denly dilated  26.  Crrc«o<ina. 

DO.  Tbe  perianth  subcylindrical;  seems. 

lone  °r  short  27. 

is.  Lra  linear  or  ligulaec,  semile. 

c.  Perianth   colored,  subcylindrical;  tube 
lone:  filament*  united  in  an  entire  or 

toothed  cup  28. 

cc  Perianth    white;    tuba    funnel-shaped ; 

stamina]  cup  large  20.  Pancratium. 

as-  Ovule*  collateral,  basal,  2-6  30.  Hymeno- 

aa a-  Orulca  medial,  2-3. 

b  Perianth  funnel-shaped ;  aegms.  narrow  31. 

•a.  Perianth  with  a  slender  tube  and  broad 


2.  Agave  Tribe. 

a.  lva.  thick,  flmliy,  usually  apiny  at  edge  and 
point. 

s  Perianth  funnel-shaped ; filament* normal..  33. 
■a  Perianth  rotate:  filaments  swollen  on  one 

side  at  base  34. 

aa  Lra.  comparatively  thin,  not  spiny  at  edge  or 
point, 
a.  Secma.  short. 

c.  Fls.  white,  in  >  lax,  simple  spike;  tube 

lone,  curved.  subeylindncal   ....  35.  i 

cc  FU.  creeniah  brown  in  a  lax  raceme;  tube 

abruptly  curved  and  dilated  at  middle .  .  36.  Prochny-  _ 
ccc.  Fls.  red  or  white,  laxly  spicate  or  race-  [aru ' 

mose;  tube  curved,  subcylindrical  37.  Braroa. 

■a.  Seems,  lone:  tube  scarcely  any. 

c.  FU.  creeniah  red.  in  a  simple  or  panicled 

raceme;  segms.  oblanreolate  3H.  BttcKar- 

cc  Fls.  bright  red.  in  a  capitulum  or  thyraoid  [ntria, 
panicle,  segms.  narrow,  falcate.. 


3.  Ailtrcemerim  Tribe. 

.  bulbous:  perianth-wgnu.  aubequal.40.  liiolirion. 
[0:3  outer  perianth-segma.  differ 

from  3  i 

a.  Inner argmx.  unequal:  at.  erect  41.  AUtrameria. 


. 30.  DorwntKe*. 


4.  Hypoxit  Tribe. 

a.  Ovary  often  produced  into  a  long  deader  beak 
simulating  a  perianth -tube:  fr.  succulent, 

nt ...  43.  Cureutigo. 


FU.  irregular. 


.46.  Anigotan- 


Alao  in  cultivation: 
CyaneUa.  GethyUia. 


Perianth-tube  more  or  less 

the  ovary  

Perianth-tub*  practically  no 


L 
2.  Vi 


a.  Calyx  tubular,  later  spUt-spathaoeous.   1. 

aa.  Calyx  of  free  sepals  (lateral 


sepals  (lat 
adnate  to  corolla  in  Hrlicnnia). 
at.  Fr.  a  caps,  loculicidally  3-valved:  seeds  <*>. 

c.  Petals  2,  lateral  connate   2.  StnlUiia. 

cc.  Petals  separate   X  Hanmala. 

a  a.  Fr.  indchiscent  or 


1. 


190.  ZINGIBERACEjE, 


a-  Ovary  1-cellcd.  with  3  parietal  placenta*  . 
aa.  Ovary  perfectly  3-celled,  or  at  least  3-celled 
much  above  the  middle:  placenta*  axile. 
B.  Lateral  starninodea  ample  and  petal-like. 
C  Connective  not  appendaged  at  the  base. 

d.  Filament  short :  bracts  1-fl   2.  Karmp/trxa. 

dd.  Filament  long;  braces  1-oo-fld   3.  Htdyehium 

cc.  Co^wtive^pendaged  at  the  base. 

rowed  at  base   4.  Roteota. 

DD.  Spurs  2;  lateral  staminodes  connate 

with  the  petaloid  filament   5.  ( 

BE.  Lateral  stanunodes  small,  tooth-hke  or  0. 

labellum. 
c  Filament  short  or  very  abort. 
D.  lull,  cone-like. 

E.  Anther-cell*  divergent  at  apex:  con- 
nective either  snort  or  produced 
beyond  cells  into  an  enure  or  3- 

lobed  crest   6.  An 

EE.  Anther-cells  contiguous;  connective 
produced  beyond  the  cell*  into  a 

long,  linear  appendage   7.  i 

dd.  Infl.  not  cone-like. 

a.  Connective  not  produced  beyond 
cells. 

r.  Anther-cells  contiguous  to  apex  8.  BUttoria. 

rr.  Anther-cells  separate   B.  I 

ee.  Connective  produced  beyond  cell* 
into  a  long  lanceolate,  concave 
appendage  10. 


appendage 
cc.  Filament  elongated 
like). 

d.  Infl.  cone- like  

dd.  Infl.  not  cone-like. 


(in  Costua  petal- 


.11.  Cosfus. 
.12.. 


Also  in  cultivation: 
Rhynchanthua, 


191.  MARANTACEjE. 

a.  Ovary  1 -celled  after  a  fashion,  the  other  cells 
being  minute  and  empty. 
b.  Bracts  narrow,  convolute,  inclosing  the 

rachis   1.  Maranla. 

an.  Bract*    and    b radices    usually  colored, 

spreading,  long  persistent   2.  Stromantht 

bbb.  Bract*  spreading,  deciduous   3.  Thalia. 

aa.  Ovary  usually  3-cclled  and  3-ovuled. 

a.  Corolla-tube  usually  short   4.  Pkrynium 

aa.  Corolla-tube  usually  slender  and  longer          5.  C  " 


is  also  briefly 


192.  CANNACE*. 


193.  BROMELIACEJJ. 


Me*  in  DC. 


vol.  9. 


A.  Fr.  a  berry,  indehiscent:  ovary  inferior:  seeds 
not  winged  nor  plumed, 
a.  Pollen-grain*  entire,   not  provided  with 
pores  or  a  longitudinal  membranous  fold. 

c.  Calyx  without  a  tube  or  cup  ,  1. 

CC.  Calyx  with  a  tube  or  cup   2. 

aa.  Pollen-grains  furnished  with  pore*. 

c.  Infl.  immersed  in  a  central  bowl  of  I  vs. 
and  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
formed  from  the  reduced  inmost  lva, 
and  usually  colored. 
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d.  Petals   without    ligulr*.   conuate,  at 
least  toward  base. 

E.  The  infl.  simple   3.  Arrgrtut. 

ee.  The  infl.  compound   4.  .W 

dd.  Petals  with  ligule*.  free   6. 1 

cc.  Infl.  not  surrounded  by  a  dUtinct  involu- 
cre: st.  or  scape  tall. 
D.  Petal*  furnished  with  2  ligule*  i 
E.  Berries  connate  among  the 

and  al»o  to  the  bract*  and  aim   6.. 

EE.  Berrien  tree. 

r.  Sepals  with    long   awns,   or.  if 
awnlcs*.  the  ovule*  with  very 

long  tails   7. , 

(See  aim  Ecli 
rr.  Sepal*    without    awna    or  only 

obscurely  awned :  ovule*  obtu»e . .  8.  < 
CD.  Petals  not  provided  with  ligules  inside. 
E.  Fl*.  very  flat  and  crowded  into  dense 

conea   V. 

ek.  Fl*.  more  or  leaa  loosely  apieate  on 

the  branches  of  the  infl   10.  Strtv 

bsb.  Pol  I  en -grain*  furnished  with  a  longitudinal 

membranous  groove  11.  BiUbtrgia. 

aa.  Fr.  a  dehiscent  caps:  ovary  superior  or  nearly 
so. 

a.  Seed*    winged,    or    appendaged:  pollen 
grooved. 

C.  Ovary  semi-superior  12.  Pilrairnia. 

cc.  Ovary  superior. 

D.  Fl*.  of  2  forma  and  dicBcioua  13.  lleehtut. 

no.  Fl*.  all  the  same  form. 

E.  Petal*  free  to  the  very  ban  14-  Puga. 

EE.  Petals  coalesced  toward  the  base. . .     15.  Dyckia. 
BB.  Seed  with  a  long,  plumose  appendage :  ovary 
superior. 
C.  Petals  free. 

D.  The  petals  ligulate  inside  16.  V'rwno. 

dd.  The  petaU  not  ligulate  inside  17.  Ttllandmia. 

cc.  Petals  connate  or  intimately  conglutinate  18.  i 

(See  i  " 

Catopsis  and  Neoglariovia  are  also  in  cultivation. 


104.  LILIACEjE. 


/.  Summary  of 

Ignoring 


— f  i.   Anthers  lntrorsety  i — 
not  bulbous,  usually  scaly  at  the 
i  with  a  scaly  scape. 

a.  Stigma  not  broadly  peltate. 

B.  Ovules  orthotropous  or  hemianatro- 
pous:  "foliage"  abnormal,  in  the 
Smilax  Tribe  3-5-ncrvrd  but  with 
netted  veinlets;  in  the  Asparagus 
Tribe    If. -shaped    or  needle-ltke 
"phyllocladea'  are  present, 
c.  Anther*  abnormal,  the  inner  valve 
of  each  cell  being  so  nurrow  that 
the  open  anther  seems  to  be 
1 -celled:  at.  aariuentose  or  scand- 

cc.  Anther*  normally  2-eeiled,  or  cells 
confluent  at  apex:  st.  branched 

or  scandent  

BB.  Ovules  anatropou*.  rarely  henuana- 
tropoua  in  the  I.uiunaga  Tribe, 
c.  St.  shrubby    and    branched,  or 

scandent  

cc  St.  herbaceous,  unbranched  or 
sparingly  branched;  leafy  above., 
ccc.  Stcmlesa  herbs  with  lv».  clustered 
on  the  rhiaome  and  often 
inclosed  (together  with  the 
lateral  leafless  scape)  by  sheath- 
ing scalps  at  the  base  

A  a.  Stigma  usually  very  broadly  peltate: 
Iv*.  on  the  rnixomc  few,  ample:  scape 
very  short  and  1  -fld .  or  hearing  a  dense 
spike  at  apex  

Serin  2.   Anthers  introrscly  dehiscent: 
cent,  rarely  indehiseent  or  berry-like:  lva. 
crowded  at  the  apex  of  a  caudcx,  or 
of  the  scape. 

a.  Anthers  with  a  pit  on  the  back  into 
which  the  fllametil  intrudes. 
B.  Lva.  linear  or  membranous,  crowded 
on  a  short  rhuomc:  perianth  cylin- 
drical,    funnel-shaped,    or  bell- 


it:  fr.  usually  berry-like: 
base  of  the  st.  and  leafy 


AflPAHAOl  * 


3.  Li-h-riaqa  Tribe. 
4. 


ITribe. 


8.  LlLT-OF-THE- 

|V  alley 


6.  AapipurntA  Tribe. 

fr.  loculicidally  drhis- 
rhiiome,  or  densely 
a  bulb  at  the  base 


on  a 


BB.  Lva.  usually  thick,  fleshy  or  rigid 
sometimes  spiny:  rhiiome  hard, 
often  extended  above  ground  into 
n  woody  caudex:  periunth-sogms. 


7.  Lemon-Lilt  or 

[HEMEaocAt.ua 
[Tribe. 


.  Anthers  not  pitted  (sometime*  slightly 
pitted  in  trie  Asphodel  Tribe):  lva. 
not  thick,  and  fleshy  as  in  a  century 
plant. 

B.  Roots  tock,  if  any,  rhisomatous;  rhi- 
aome usually  abort,  often  very 
abort  in  Asphodel  Tribe,  some- 
times produced  into  a  woody  cau- 
dex in  Dracs?na  Tnlw  (see  also  BB). 
C.  Seeda  fleshy:  perianth  marceacent.  9. 
CC  8eeds  not  fleshy. 


ITaHaaB. 


moae  10.  Aletri*  Tribr. 

dd.  Perianth  shaped  like  a  bell  or 
cylinder,  rarely  a  funnel,  the 
segnut.  usually  distinct,  decid- 
uous; infl.  often  panicled  11.  D«»c*x«  Trihe. 

dud.  Penanth-segm*.  usually  dis- 
tinct and  spreading,  decidu- 
ous: mil.  sparingly  branched, 

if  at  all   12.  Aamoi 

M.  Rootstock  bulbous  as  a  rule:  in  the 
Onion  Tribe  sometimes  a  conn  and 
rarely  a  very  short  rhisome;  bulb 
usually  tunicated,  but  in  the  Tulip 
Trilw  often  scaly. 
C.  Stemless  plants  with  the  infl.  ter- 
minal on  a  leafy  scape, 
o.  Infl.  an  umbel  with  an  involucre 

of  at  least  2  bracts  13.  Ojttos  Tribe. 

DD.  Infl.    a    raceme,   or   rarely  a 

spike   14.  Santa.  Trire. 

cc.  St.  leafy,  or  at  least  with  1  If.:  fls. 

few  or  in  a  lax  raceme  15.  Tcup  Tain 

Serin  3.    Anther*  usually  intronely  affixed  but 
dehiscent  (the  whole  Colchicum  Tribe  exceptional  i :  fr. 
aepticidal  cap*.,  rarely  loculicidal  or  in  the  Medeola 
indehincent    Wry.     riant*   fibrous-rooted,   rarely   cormous  or 

A.  Fr.  a  berry:  plant  not  bulbous:  lva.  few, 

aubradical  or  whorled  on  the  st  16.  Medeola  ob 

aa.  Fr.  a  cap*,  rarely,  in   the   Bell  wort  [CuctrMBER-ltooT 
Tribe,  a  berry.  (Tribe, 
b.  Anthers  introrscly  dehiscent.  The 
only  tribe  in  Series  3  with  a  oorm- 

ou*  rootstock  17.  Colchicum  or 

BB.  Anthers  extrorsely  dehiscent,  rarely        [Autumn  CRocrs 
otherwise  in  the  Narihecium  Tribe:  [Tribe. 
plants  not  bulbous  except  some- 
times in  False  Hellebore  Tribe, 
c.  Sl.-lv».  smaller  than  the  radical  I  vs. 
which  arc  either    crowded  or 
petiolatc),  sometimes  very  small 
or  0:  cape,  aepticidal  or  loculi- 

cidal  18.  Naxtrecicm 

CC.  St.  leafy,  herbaceous  or  high  climb-  (Tribe. 
ing;    Iv*.    alternate,   sessile  or 

clasping,  without  sheath  19.  Rellwort  or 

ccc  St.  usually  tall,  leafy  or  hardly  so      ICtulabia  Trib*. 
Iieyond   the  radical  I  vs.:  plants 
not  bullsnis  or  bullMiu*:  anthers 
with  confluent  cells,  roundish- 
peltate  after  dehiscence  20.  False  Heli  i  bore 

|ob  V'eratrvm  Tribe. 


//.  Hey  to  the  Tribes. 
1. 

th  6-parted. 


1.  Smilax. 

2.  Hrtero- 


 8.  Aloe 


2.  Asparagus  Tribe. 

a.  Filaments  connate  into  a  little  urn,  with  the 
anthers  sessile  at  the  mouth  of  the  urn. 
B.  Anthers  3;  fls.  clustered  on  the  middle  of  the 

face  of  the  phylloclade   3.  Hukhi. 

bb.  Anthers  (I;  fls.  clustered  on  the  margins,  or 

rarely  at  the  middle  of  the  phylloclade         4.  Srmtir. 

BBS.  Anther* 6;  fls.  terminal  in  short  racemes.. ...  5.  Danai. 
aa.  Filaments  free   6.  Atporagtu. 

3.  Luzuriaga  Tribe. 

A.  Fls.  largo  or  rather  large,  solitary  or  few;  peri- 
anth—*-gm*.  erect,  ovary   1-celled  with  3 
parietal  placenta-. 
B.  Lvs.  3-5-nervcd :  pe  riant  h-«cgms.  of  about 

equal  length       7.  Ijapageria. 

bb.  Lva.  1-nerved:  outer  periaiith-segm*.  much 

smaller  than  inner  K.  PhiUtia. 

aa.  Fl*.  small:  penanth-segms,  spreading;  ovary 
3-cclled:  lvs.  with  op  slender  nerves. 

B.  The  ft*,  clustered  in  the  axils,   9.  Suttttphut 

bb.  The  fls.  mostly  terminating  the  branches..  .  10.  t.'ri/swO 
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4. 

a.  Fla.  1-2  ia  the  axils,  rartty  more,  usually  nod- 

B. 'pt>njantn-tube  cylindrical ;  lobe*  abort;  style 

undivided,  with  a  small  .tigma  11., 

>>  Perianth-tube  0.  scgm*.  spreading 
or  (roin  the  base;  style  shortly  or 

dssrpjy  3-6d  12.  , 

aa.  FU.  la  a  terminal  raceme  or  panicle 

>.  Floral  paru  in  3'.  13. . 

>b.  Floral  paru  in  2's  14.. 

5. 

a.  FT*,  racemose,  nodding;  perianth  subgJobaee; 

lobea  shorter  than  tube  15.  Contnllarul. 

6.  Aspidistra  Tnbe. 

a.  Fls.  4-merous;  stigma  very  large,  roundish- 

peitate.  undivided  17.  dspidiatro. 

aa.  Ft  3-meroua;  stigma  broadly  peltate.  3-lobed.lS.  KoMea. 

7.  Lemon-Lily,  or  Hemerocallii  Tribe. 

a.  FK  erect ;  stamens  affixed  at  apex  of  tube:  lva. 
long  and  narrow, 
a.  Perianth    funnel-shaped,    the  cylindrical 
tube  shorter    than    the    lobea;  panicles 

few-Ad..  19.1 

BB.  Perianth  with  subincurved  segm*.  _  loosely 
eontuvent 
panic  lea  mm 

s.  Stamens  affixed  at  middle  of  tube:  Iva  long 
and  narrow:  penanth-tube  swollen  above; 

lobea  abort  21.  i 

BB.  Stamen*  often  hypogynoua. 

C.  Lva,  petioled,  usually  broad:  flu.  race- 
mose;   perianth    funnel-shaped;  tube 

short  or  long  22.  PunJna. 

oc.  Lva.  long  and  narrow:  A*,  apieate;  peri- 
anth a  lung  narrow  tube  with  abort 
lobea  23.  Knipkofia. 

8.  Aloe  Tribe. 

a.  Perianth  segma  strongly  connate  into  a  tube 
which  ia  swollen  at  the  baa* ;  negma.  free  at 

apex:  atamena  included  in  lube  24.  I 

a*.  Penant  h-segms.  coherent  or  ennnivent  to  the 
very  apex  in  a  tube,  or  barely  spreading  at 
the  very  apei ;  stamen*  usually  eaaertea.  .  25.  . 
aaa.  Perianth-aegma  coherent  or  oonnivent,  atel- 
late-aprcsding  at  apex;  atamena  a  Utile 
shorter  than  perianth  26.  Apiera. 

a  aaa.  Perianth    usually    incurved,    the  segrus. 

cohering  or  conniveni,  at  the  apex  recurved 
and  spreading  somewhat  aa  if  2-lipped; 
stamens  not  exceeding  perianth  27.  Havwihia. 

a  a  aaa.  Perianth  of  Aloe,  but  stamens  a  little 

shorter  than  the  perianth  28.  Umaiophvl- 

9.  Ophiopogon  Tribe. 

a.  Perianth-tube  long  and   slender;  filaments 

normal  20.  ■ 

aa.  Perianth  more  or  leas  erect  or  spreading  above 
the  ovary ;  filaments  shorter  than  the  linear 
anthers;  style  InngUh   ..3 

Pi»ei^hBhSuulal^a^^  Ltnope. 

10.  Aletrie  Tribe. 
One  genua  cultivated.  32.  .llrin.. 

11.  Dracaena  Tribe. 

a.  Ovary  1 -celled:  cells  3-ovuled  33.  Datylirum. 

AA.  Ovary  3-eeUed. 

B.  Ceils  1-ovuled.  .  ■   -34.  Oracxtux. 

BB.  Cells  2-ovulcd  35.  rVeh'ae, 

.  Cells  <n-ovuled. 

c.  Kls.  racemose  36.  Htipero-  _ 

oc.  Fls.  panirled. 

D.  Anthers  small,  sessule  on  a  elub-«hapcd 
filament;  perianth  subgloboae  or 
bell -shaped ;  seem*,  hardly  connate  at 

base  HT.  V* 

on.  Anthers  dorsifixed  on  normal  or  fla.1- 

rly  bell-shaped,  wit 


a.  Anthers  dorsifixed,  versatile. 

a.  Subtribe  1.    Ei'asphodel«.»;.    Plant  not 

bulbous:  lva.  crowded  at  base  of  St.; 
oauline  Iva  smaller.  when  present, 
aa.  Subtribe  2.   LoMASnitr.se    Plant  not  bulb- 
ous: lva.  grass-like:  fls.  in  spikes, 
aaa.  Subtribe  3.  Chlorouale.c.  Plant  bulbous: 
lva  fewi 

aa.  Anthers  erect,  affixed  at  or  near  the  base. 

b.  Subtribe  4.    Howie*.    Lva.  few,  from  a 

thick  tuber  or  fleshy  bulb,  quickly  van- 
ishing before  or  at  antbeaia. 
BB.  Lva.  numerous,  crowded  at  base  of  st.  or 
sometimes  in  Subtribe  5  arranged  along 

St. 

c  Subtribe  5.   Anthebice*.    Lva.  not  9> 
^  ranked^   ^  ^  ^ 

Subtribe  I. 

a.  Ovules  2  in  a  cell, 
a.  St.  or  scape  leafleas. 
C.  Anthers  pitted  where  the  filament  ia  in- 
serted; fls.  yellow  39.  AtpKndetu*. 

oc.  Anthers  not  pitted  40.  BulbtntUa. 

(Consult  Chrysoliactron.) 

BB.  St.  more  or  less  leafy:  As.  usually  white  41.  Atphodtlinr 

aa.  Ovules  =°  in  a  cell. 

B.  Anthera  pitted;  filaments  glabrous  42.  Panuhta. 

bb.  Anthem  not  pitted ;  filaments  long  bearded   43.  Bulb,  a*. 

Subtribe  2.  Lo manure*. 

In  cultivation  44.  Xanlhor- 

Subtribe  i. 

 45.  CMms*. 

^  [t/aUm. 

Subtribe  4.  Bowie.. 

Lva  Unear,  vanishing  before  antbeaia:  bulb  tuber- 
like  .   47.  i 

Subtribe  S. 

I  the  radical  lva.  on 

.48.  I 

I  nil  on  a  scape,  simple  or  with  few  I 

racemose  or  apieate. 
.  Stamens  finally  aa  long  as  the  per 
longer;  raceme  long,  simple  and  de 
.  Stamens  shorter  than  perianth. 

c.  Capa  with  hardly  prominent  angles  50. 

.  Capa  3-cornered  or  3-wtnged  51. 

I  6. 

.62., 


13.  Onion  Tribe. 

A.  Rootatoek  a  short  rhixome.  with  clusters  of 

root-fibers  S 

aa.  Ilootatork  a  tunica  ted  bulb  or  conn, 
a.  Perianth  salver-shaped  or  urn-shaped. 
C-  Stamens  6;  perianth-tube  cylindrical. 
D.  Tube  often  crowned  at  throat  with 
3-6  scales;  stamens  included  inside 

the  lube  in  2  series   .    54.  Triitntimti. 

no.  Tube  constricted  at  the  mouth  by  a 
ecarcely  noticeable  ring;  stamens 
exsertcd  at  mouth  of  tube;  filaments 

very  short     .55.  .tfifiu. 

OC.  Stamens  3.  affixed  at  throat. 

o.  Perianth-tube  subglobose,  constricted 
at  mouth:  stamens  alternate  with  a 

like  numher  of  ataminodea   56.  .SfroiiAu/»- 

DD.  Perianth-tube  broadly  cylindrical, 
shortly  G-aaccate  at  base;  stamens 
with  a  like  number  of  staminodes 
connate  into  a  spurious  corona  behind 

the  anthers    57.  Brttoortia. 

BB.  Perianth  funnel-ahaped  or  hell-shaped;  lobes 
as  long  as  the  tulie  or  longer, 
c.  Filaments  connate  into  u  lube;  stamens  6, 
affixed  to  throat. 

o.  Tube  about  as  long  as  lobes  SM.  AtiJ'n- 

_  I' 

on.  Tube  much  shorter  than  lobes  59.  Kfusrrn, 

oc.  Filaments  free,  normal  or  very  short:  per- 
fect stamens  8  or  3.  affixed  to  throat  or 
tube. 

o.  Pedicels  articulated  at  apex  60.  Broduta. 
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dp.  Pedicels  not  articulated  at  apex  61. 

Perianth     wheel-shaped     or     bell-shaped ; 

i  at  the  base  into  a  ring  or 


C  Kootatock  a  fibrous-tunieated  cornt. 
D.  KilamenU  dilated  at  base  into  truncate 

scales  surrounding  ovary   62, 

DD.  Filaments  slightly  dilated  below  the 

middle  63.  MuUla. 

Oc  RooUtoek  a  tunicated  bulb. 

D.  Alliaceous  odor  absent ;  perianth-seem*. 

connate  at  base  or  to  the  middle    .    64.  \othotc>tr- 
dd.  Alliaeeoua  odor  nearly  if  not  quite  \dum. 

rirTcV^baTciy  wilted 'aiTaae""  int 

ring  65.  Allium. 

14.  Squill  Tribe. 

a.  Perianth-segms.  distinct,  or  united  only  at 
the  very  base. 
B.  Seeds  strongly  compressed; 

■  .hi 

C.  The  outer  seem*,  of  the  . 

anth  spreading,  the  inner  a  little 
shorter,  erect,  eonnivent  at  apex  and 

variously  crested  .   66.  Album. 

CC.  The  segm*.  of  the  deciduous  perianth  sub- 
equaT.  eonnivent  into  a  bell,  or  spread  - 

ing  67.  Urginta. 

bb.  Seeds  otxjvoid  or  globose,  not  flattened  or 
angled;  ovules  2-<*>  m  m  cc|), 
c.  Infl.  a  long  dense  raceme,  bearded  ai  the 
apex  by  empty  bracts,  which  may  be 

herbaceous  or  colored   ...  .  68.  E ucomis. 

CC.  Infl.  not  as  in  c. 

D.  Nerveaof  perianth-segms  1  69.  Scitla. 

DD.  Nerves  of  perianth-segms.  3-a°  70.  Camnuia. 

ddd.  Nerves  ol  perianth  segms.  obscure  71.  OrniMoy- 

lA,  Perianth-seems,  united  into  a  tube  or  bell.  laftisi. 
a.  Ovules  <*>,  usually  numerous. 
C.  Seeds  strongly  compressed  or  i 
D.  The  outer  lolx-s  spreading; 

erect  and  shorter   72.  Dipecii. 

dd.  The  lobes  all  spreading  and  'unequal, 

or  the  inner  ones  a  little  wider  73.  Galtonia. 

CC.  Seeds  obovotd  or  glotxwe   74.  Ijicktnalut. 

bb.  Ovules  2-6  in  a  cell,  rarely  more;  seeds  not 
flattened  or  angled, 
c.  Loberf  very  short,  tooth-like,  much  shorter 
than  tube. 

D.  Perianth  cylindrical  75.  Vtltheimta. 

DD.  Perianth   urn -shaped,   constricted  at 

throat  76.  Mutcari. 

CC.  lobes  considerably  longer  than  tlie  bcll- 
shaped  tube;  lis.  (ew,  in  a  lax  raceme, 
p.  Filaments  erect,  not  connate,  all  or  only 
alternate  ones  dilated  and  petal-like.  .77. 
DD.  Filaments  connate  into  a  sort  of  cup 
which  is  produced  beyond  the  anthers 

into  a  cone   .78.  i 

ccc.  Lobes  shorter  than  the  tube  or  about  as 

^Vafb^'-^V, 


17.  Colcbicttm,  or  Autumn-Crocus  Tribe. 

a.  Perianth-tube  entire;  styles  3,  distinct  from 

the  base   89. 

aa.  Perianth-segms.  with  distinct  claws,  eonnivent 


b.  Styles  3.  distincUrom  base .  „  _  . . . 


18.  Narthecium  Tribe. 


A.  Caps,  loculicidally  dehiscent. 
B.  Style  undivided  


BB.  Styles  3 
aa.  Caps,  septic 
a.  Fls.  few  at  i 
bb.  Fls.  in  a  c 


.  e;  style  undivided... 
s ;  styles  3,  very  short . 


92.  YartWium. 

93.  Zrrophul- 

94.  HtUmiop^M. 

95.  ffdravu. 


19.  Bellwort,  or  Dvultru  Tribe. 

A.  Fr.  an  indehiacent  berry   96.  !>.  -y  im 

aa.  Fr.  a  septicidal  caps.   97.  !~ 

AAA.  Fr.  (when  known)  a  loculicidal  caps. 
B.  Fls.  terminal,  pendulous, 
c.  Lvs.  perfoliate:  seeds  covered  by  a  thin 

white  aril   ,  98.  t'r 

cc.  Lvs.  sessile :  seeds  have  a  swollen,  spongy, 

brown  ridge   99. 

bb.  Fla.  axillary,  or  long-pedicelled  in  the  axils, 
c.  Plants  are  climbers. 

D.  Perianth-segms.     spreading,  usually 

wavy  or  crisped  100  I 

DD.  Perianth-segms.  distinct. suberect,  more 

or  Ibbj  eonnivent  and  bell-shaped  101.  Litlonia. 

cc.  Plants  not  climbers:  periath  urn-shaped; 

lobes  very  short.  102.  Saader- 

[tonta. 

20.  False  Hellebore  or  Veratrum  Tribe. 

a.  Seeds  membranous-winged  nearly  all  the  way 
around:  sts.  leafy. 
B.  Lvs.  narrow  or  long-stalked :  perianth-segms. 

distinctly  clawed   103.  Afrfoa- 

BB.  Lvs.  usually  broad,  plaited,  veiny,  con- 
tracted into  a  sheath,  not  distinctly 
stalked:  perianth-seems,  a  trifle  con- 
tracted at  the  base  104.  Vm 

aa.  Seeds  narrow,  angled,  hardly  winged:  lvs. 
radical  or  crowded  at  base  of  St..  linear  or 
rarely  suhlaneeolate. 
a.  Stamens  much  shorter  than  perianth;  per- 
ianth more  or  less  bell-ehaped  105.  Stenan- 

bb.  Stamens  a  little  shorter  than  perianth;  per-  ftAiuas. 
ianth  flattened  out  106.  Zyfodcnu*. 

Other  genera  described  are:  Acrospira,  Alectorurus,  Andro- 
eyiubium,    Arthropodium,     Astelia.     Chamvlinum^  Diptdax. 
Drums.    Leueoeoryue,    Maasoma.     ( Migobotrya, 
Tofieldia.  Tupiatra,  and  Tulbaghia. 


IS.  Tulip  Tribe. 

A.  Caps,  septieiilally  dehiscent  or  3-parted:  fls. 
erect  or  pendulous;  outer  |>eriaulh-srgms. 

inner  ones 

 80.  Calochortut. 

(Consult  also  Cyelobothra. > 
iA.  Caps.  loculicidally  dehiscent. 

B.  Anthers  donafixed.  versatile;  fls.  nodding  or 
pendulous,  rarely  erect;  claw  of  segms. 
usually  furnished   with  a  nectariferous 

groove  81.  Lilium. 

•B.  Anthers  hasinxcd,  erect;  filament  usually 
intruded. 

c.  Fla.  usually  erect;  perianth  bell-ahaped  or 
somewhat  funnel-shaped ;  segms.  often 

spotted  near  the  base,  not  pitted  82.  Tulipa. 

oc.  Fla.  nodding  or  pendulous. 

D.  Perianth  bell-shaped;  segms.  usually 
furnished  with  a  pit  or  nectar-hearing 

spot  above  the  base   83.  PrMUaria. 

DD.  Perianth-oegms.   narrow,  recurved  or 
reflected  from  the  middle  or  almost 

from  the  base  84.  K'vthro. 

I  mum. 

16.  MedeoU,  or  Cucumber-Root  Tribe. 

A.  Foliage  at  base  of  it. ;  lvs.  few,  stalked  or  con- 
tracted into  a  sheath ;  fls.  in  a  long-pcdunclcd 

umbel,  rarely  solitary  85.  Clittlani*. 

.A.  Foliage  whorled  at  tot)  of  »t. 

B.  Lvs.  3:  fl.  solitary,  3-mcrmis   86.  Trill, um. 

BB.  Lvs.  4-  03 :  fls.  solitary.  4- 00 -memus   .  87,  Part*. 

Foliage  whorled  at  middle  of  st,  with  3  smaller 
lvs.  at  tbe  top  surrounding  the  umbel. ......  88.  Mttlwta. 


195.  PONTEDERIACEjE. 

a.  Perianth  funnel-shaped. 

B.  Ovary  by  abortion  l-celled.  1-ovulcd   1.  Ponltdtria. 

bb.  Ovary  3-celled,  many-ovuled. . .    2.  Eiehhornia. 

aa.  Perianth  salver-shaped     3.  llctmnUutr*. 


196.  COMMELHIACEjB. 

a.  Fr.  indehiscent. 

B.  Perirarp  hard  and  brittle   1.  Pollux. 

bb.  Pericarp  succulent  or  fleshy   2.  Patitota. 

aa.  Frs.  loculicidally  dehiscent. 

B.  Fls.  with  3  iierfect  stamens,  and  3  or  fewer 
■itatDinodc*. 
c.  Anther-cells  parallel  and  contiguous. 
D.  Ovary  3-celled.  2  anterior  cells  1-2- 
ovuled;  posterior  1-ovuled.  empty  or 

wanting  3.  Commelina. 

DD.  Ovary  2 -3-celled;  cells  usually  2-<x>- 

ovuled   4.  .4«wi/«-swj. 

CC.  Anthers,  with  variously  |>etaloid  connec- 
tive cells  spirally  twisted  into  numer- 
ous gyres   5.  Cochlio*- 

bb.  FU.  with  6  stamens,  rarely  5,  all  perfect;  do  \ltma. 
staniinodes. 

r.  Anther-cells  dehiscing  by  a  terminal  pore.  6.  Dichori- 
cc,  Antliers  otherwise  dehiscent. 

D.  Connective  trans»-ersely  or  divaricately 

2-lohed   7. 

dd.  Connective  not  2-lobed  as  in  D. 
r.  Ovary-re'.la 
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V.  Cymes  fascicle-formed,  with  the 
very  «hort  rechis  contracted 
iota  ■  receptacle.  Madt  inside 
the  bur  of  the  complicate  floral 

Ira.  or  variously  paniculate.   8, 

FT.  Cyme  terminal,  pedunculate  with 
2-3  longiah  branches  seeund-fld. 
from  base   9, 

 ia 


197.  rrjHCACEjB. 
*-  Osrxry^  1-celled.  or  more  or  los^pcrfectry  3-  ^  ^ 
a A-  Ovary  3-oelled;  cella  2-  or  few-ovuled. ........  2.  Pr 


1M.  PALMACE*. 

a.  Ii.-«ma    infolded    In  vernation: 
spadices  lnicrfohaceoua. 
n  FV.  diomoua. 

C  Lva.  pinnatiaect;  *pra.  acumi- 
nate: spat  he  solitary;  ovary  of  3 
distinct  carpels,  only  1  maturing: 
aeed  deeply  grooved  vent  rally 

umbilicate.  embryo  dorsal   1. 

Co  Lva.  plaited  in  a  fan -shaped  fash- 
ion.  roundish,  senu  -orbicular  or 
wedge-shaped,  split :  spathes 
numerous;  ovary  entire  or  3- 
lobed.  3-eelled.  with  erect  ovulea: 
aeeds  with  a  mere  dot  of  a  hilutn: 

raphe  ventral.   2.  I 

BB  Fla.  usually  hermaphrodite:  lva. 
much  like  those  of  Corypha  Tribe: 
■pethea  numerous;  ovary  entire, 
3-lobed.    with    ascending  ovules: 

seeds  with  diffused  hilum   3.  Bobasbcb  Tatar. 

X.  Lf. -scams,  folded  back  in  vernation, 
a.  riceds   adherent   to  the  endocarp; 
hilum  diffused:  embryo  opposite 
pore:  spadices  interfoliaceoua;  fla. 
usually  monoecious  in  the  same 

rlix,  the  lower  ones  in  3's  with 
middle  one  pistillate   4.  Cocoa  TaiBE. 

aa.  Seed  umbilicate 

C  Raphe  dorsal;  embryo  ventral: 
spadices  terminal  or  axillary; 

fla.  pob/gamo-monaKioua.   5.  Lbpidocabta 

[Tribb. 

cc.  Raphe  ventral:  embryo  dorsal  ft.  Abeca  Tribe. 

1.  Phosnix  Trib*. 

2.  Corypha  Tribe. 

a.  8cyte  or  stigma  basilar  in  fr. :  endosperm 

equable. 

a.  The  style  abort ;  embryo  terminal  Palms 

fruit  once  and  die   2.  Corypha. 

aa.  The  style  elongated. 

c.  Embryo  dorsal   3.  Sahal 

{(lnodtt). 

or.  Embryo  sob-basil  ax    4.  Wathinp- 

ia.  Style  or  stigma  terminal  in  fruit, 
a.  Perianth  of 
segms 

C  Fla.  polygamo-dioKious:  I 
distinct :  embryo  dorsal. 

D.  Endosperm  ruminate  5.  t 

no.  Endosperm  equable   6.  Rhapido-' 

CO  Fls.  hermaphrodite;  styles  long,  distinct.  IpAyUum. 

D.  Filaments  free   7.  AearUho- 

rsiaa. 

DO.  Filaments  connate  into  a  tube  8.  Trithnnas. 

aa.  Perianth  of  valvate  petals  or  corolta-lobee 
(see  also  aaa). 
C  Fls.  dioecious;  corolla  3- toot  bed;  anther* 

extrorsely  dehiscent   9.  Rhapu. 

OC  Fla.  porygamo-rnonoxdoua:  carpels  dis- 
tinct; stigmas  distinct,  sessile:  endo- 
sperm   equable,    vent  rally  grooved; 

embryo  dorsal  10.  TraeAy 

OCC  Fls.  hermaphrodite. 

o.  Embryo  dorsal:  I  endosperm  equable: 
carpels    «hgMl>-    cohering    or  in 
Livistona  sometimes  distinct, 
s.  Hpadii-b ranches  not  sheathed  style 

single,  short,  3-enrncrcd  II.  < 

Mm.  Spadix  rachia  abeatbed;  carpels  3- 

eornered ;  style  single,  thread-like    12.  i 
Baa.  Spadix-branrhes  naked  or  lower  ones 
braeted;    carpels   globose;  style* 

short,  distinct  or  cohering  13.  I 

DO.  Embryo,  sub-baauar:  rachia  of  I 


E.  Endosperm  ruminate: 
tmrt  at  base;  style 

3-grooved  14.  ( 

EE.  Endosperm  equable. 

r.  Corolla-tube    persistent;  segms. 
deciduous;  ovary  3-eornercd  or 
3  lobed,  narrowed  into  a  style. .  15.  Pritckardia. 
IT.  Corolla  otherwise. 

o.  Carpels  free  at  base;  style  sin- 
gle, slender,  elongated  16.  Ssrrovo. 

OQ-  Carpel*  slightly  cohering;  style 

single, short  3-grooved  17.  Erythta, 

bus.  Perianth  minute  ft-fid  or  obsolete  18.— 

3.  Bormsros  Tribe. 

a.  Stamens  6. 

a.  Fls.  numerous  in  the  cavities  of  the  apadiz. 
bb.  Fla.  solitary  in  the  ( 

i  numerous, 
i  in. 
'in 

4. 

with  prickles:  fr. 
endocarp  3- porous  at  or  above  the  middle. 
Pistillate  ft*,  with  petals  united  for  a  con- 
siderable distance;  staminate  fla.  smaller: 
endocarp  bony. 
C  Staminate  ft*,  not  immersed  in  spadix:  lf.- 

•cgms.  acuminate  23.  J 

cc.  Staminate  ft*,  immersed  in  cavities  of 

spadix:  If. -seams,  premorse  24.  A $tro- 

BB.  PisUllale  fls.  with  petals  connate  only  at  [o 
base. 

c.  Staminate  fls.  immersed;  anthers  large, 

inserted:  If. -segms.  acuminate  25.  Acroeomia. 

CC.  Staminate   fla.   not   immersed:  anther* 
included:     If.-ssegms.  wedge-shaped, 

premorse  28. . 

aa.  Palms  unarmed. 

b.  Endocarp    3-porous    above    middle:  fr. 

1-3-seeded  27.  J 

bb.  Endocarp  bony  and,  except  in  Jubasa,  3-ft- 
porous  toward  base:  fr.  1  -» -seeded. 

c.  Spadix  simple  28.  Diplothe- 

cc.  Spadix  simply  branched.  [n  ' 

D.  Number  of  stamens  8:  fr.  1  needed  (in 
Schcelca  sometimes  2-3-sceded). 
E.  Petals  minute,  much  smaller  than 

exaerted  stamens  of  staminate  fls. .  .29.  Maxi- 

[mi, 

EE.  Petals  lanceolate;  stamens  included  .30.  Coco*. 
bee.  Petals  shaped  like  a  long  club,  or 

cylindrical;  stamens  shorter  31.  SekeeUa. 

dd.  Number  of  stamens  10-24  or  more; 
petals  of  staminate  fls.  lanceolate; 
stamens  includes!;  anther-cells  con- 
nate. 
B.  Fr.  2-8-seeded. 

"  Fat  the^ite 'or  a  Utile  lower". . . 
5.  Lepidocarya  Tribe. 

A.  Lva.  fan-shaped:  ovary  perfectly  3-celled  34.  . 

A  A.  Lva.  equally  pinnatiaect :  ovary 
3-celled:  spadices  axillary, 
a.  Palms  fruit  once  and  die. . 
bb.  Palm*  fruit 
climbers. 

c.  H  pa  thee  solitary,  deciduous:  If. -segms. 

rhombic;  nerves  fan -shaped   30. 

cc.  Spathes  numerous,  persistent:  If. -segms. 
acuminate;  nerves  parallel, 
o.  Spadices  contracted;  spathes  cymbi- 
fonn,  beaked,  long-persistent,  the  2 
lower  ones  forming  an  involucre  for 

the  others.  _  37, 

DD.  Spadices  diffused,  or,  if  contracted,  the 
spathes  are  flat  and  persistent  only 

6.  Axeca  Tribe. 

Key  to  Su Mr/bet; 

A.  Petals  of  the  pistillate  As.  vnlvate 
throughout  nearly  their  whole  length ; 
spadicea  interfoliaceoua;  spathes  2  or 

more;  ovary  entire,  3-celled   1. 

aa.  Petals  of  the  pistillate  ft*.  overlapping 
or  valvate  only  at  apex,  very  i 
valvate  throughout. 
B.  Spadices  inf  raioUaceoua. 
c.  Stigmas   terminal   in  fr.; 
entire,  1 -celled. 
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dd.  Staminate     fls.  symmetrical; 
sepals  usually  roundish  ana 

widely  overlapping   3. 

OC  Stigmas  usually  execntrie  or  lateral 
on  ovary,  entire  or  3-lobed:  11.- 
segms.  acuminate. 

D.  Spathes  2;  ovary  entire   4.  < 

dd.  Spalbee    numerous:  If.-eegms. 
wedge-shaped. 
E.  Ovary  entire;  younger  a|»- 

dicea  horn-shaped   4. 1 

SE.  Ovary  deeply  3-lobed.  with 
large  a  t  i  8  m  a  a;  apadices 

club-abaped   6. ' 

a.  Spadicea  nearly  always  interfolia- 
oeoua. 

c  Stigmas  terminal  on  fr.,  rarely 
DMfjL 

D.  Ovary  1-oelled;  spadix  simple, 
with  monoecious  fla.  immersed 

in  caviticB   7. 

no.  Ovary  3-ccllcd,  imperfectly  so  in 
Subthhe  8. 
B.  Fr.  globose:  spadix  panicu- 
lately   branched,    the  fla. 

dUeetuua  and  pedirellcd   8.  < 

KB,  Fr.  elongated:  spadix  sulxbgi- 
lately  branched,  the  fla. 
monoecious  and  not  im- 
mersed.....  9.  Maix>rticc 

OC  Stigma*  lateral  or  basal  on  fr.. 
rarely  terminal;  ovary  entire. 
D.  Fls.  not  immersed  in  cavities. 
B.  Spathes  2;  all  the  fla.  or  the 
lower  ones  in  3's;  ovary 

1-3-eellcd  10.  Iocahurcjk. 

SC.  Spat  Ilea  numerous;  ovary  3- 
celled;  spadicea  inter-  and 
infrafoliacous;  us.  usually 
dioecious,  without  bracts  or 
bract  lets;    perianth  rather 

fleshy  or  leathery  U. 

'-imeraed  in  cavities,  mome- 
■  or  dicecious,  compressed; 
inth    glumaeeoua;  style 
ojten^clungalcd,  terminal  or  ^  ^ 

A.  Lvs.  bipinnatiaect :  endosperm  ruminate:  stam- 
ina te  fla.  with  3  sepals  ami  stamens.  30.  Caryota. 

a  a-  Lvs.  pinnatisect:  endosperm  equable. 

a.  Stamens  0;  calyx  of  s laminate  As.  tubular, 

truncate  40.  WaUichia. 

BB.  Stamens  ». 

C.  Calyx  of  s laminate  fla.  cup-shaped,  3- 

lolid  iUDUymm 

[ptrm 

cc.  Calyx  of  staminate  fls.  of  3  sepals   42.  . 

Subtribe  2. 

a.  Ovule  basal,  erect. 

b.  Endosperm  ruminate, 
c.  Stamens  3  or  6;  staminate  fla.  minute, 

numerous,  solitary  or    in  pairs,  on 
branches  of  apadix;  pistillate  fls.  much 
larger,  solitary  toward  ba*e  of  branches  43.  . 
ce.  Stamens  numerous;  fls.  in  3's.  the  middle 
one  pistillate,  arranged  in  2,  4  or  8 

ranks  44.  Pinanga. 

SB.  Endosperm  equable:  stamens  6;  fls.  in  3's.  the 
middle  one  pistillate,  arranged  in  4  ranka...4 
aa.  Ovule  parietal,  more  or  leas  pendulous. 

B.  Fla.  arranged  in  4  ranks  on  branches  of 

spadix  46.  HydnatUlt. 

BB.  Fls.  arranged  spirally  on  branches  of  spadix. 
(All  "sepals"  mentioned  under  bb  refer  to 
sepals  of  s laminate    fls.   except  when 

c.  Pistillate  fls.  much  larger  than  staminate; 

sepals  papery,  connate  at  base  47.  Vritckia. 

OC.  Pistillate  fls.  not  larger  than  staminate. 
D.  Length  of  sepals  far  surpassing  petals; 

sepals  narrow  48.  .Vmjo. 

do.  Length  of  sepals  not  exceeding  petals, 
c  The  sepals  overlapping. 

r.  Sepals    triangular-orbicular;  sta- 
mens numerous :  filaments  short  40.  Ktntiopti*. 
rr.  Sepals  small,  keeled;  stamens  0-24; 

filaments  indexed  at  apex  30.  Arehontv 

am  Thai 

at  (ffyto. 
. .  .51.  Rhopaio- 
II,  acute;  stamens  A; 
pistillate  fls,  with  petals  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  the  sepals.,  ...S3.  Oictyo- 


rr.  Filaments  normal:  sepals  narrowly 

lanceolate;  stamena  0-12;  pis- 
tillate fla.  with  petals  like  the 
sepals  63. 

A.  Endosperm  ruminate. 
B.  Stamens  20-30  64. 

[*. 

bb.  Stamens  8  56.  Rkapalo- 

A.  Endosperm  equable. 
B.  Lf.-segras. 
numerous 

BB.  Lf.  Deems,  narrowed  at  apex,  or  in 
stachys  entire  or 
toothed. 

C  Stamens  8-15;  pericarp  slightly  fibrous. 

smooth  inside  57. 

OC.  Stamens   8;    pericarp    thick,  granular, 

in***-  68.  CynAo- 


14. 

Staminas'*?  fl*.  fxyrnmotncal ;  wpnl.*  broad  and 
murh  overlapping;  Ntigma»  on  fr.  excel*  trie 
or  Lateral,  or  in  Cypho#vp*?rma  mi b terminal. 

of  pistillate  fla.  .-nlarptl  after 

ibrous  $9.  ClxnoMtiemA. 

 oO.  C  i/pa**- 

.9i.mJSSSS£. 

.  Staminate  fla.  unsymmet  rical :  sepala  small  or 

narrow,  not  imbricate  or  only  slightly  so; 

stigmaa  lateral  on  fr.  or  basal. 
B.  Petals  of  pistillate  fls.  connate  at  base,  val- 
vule above. 

C.  Calyx  of  staminate  fls.  united  at  base  82.  Orrodora. 

Unci.  Roy»too*a>) 

cc.  Calyx  with  3  < 
BB.  Petals  free. 

c.  Anthers  erect  84.  i 

cc.  Anthers  versatile. 

D.  Fr.  globose:  palms  unarmed  65.  gulerpt. 

DO.  Fr.  minute:  palms  spiny  ,.66.  .tmalko- 


U>  be  cultivated  in 


No 


Sobtribe  7. 

A.  Anthers  baadfixed.  erect. 

B.  Stamens  6,  10,  or  12;  pistillate  As.  have  » 

:  lf  .-Begins,  pre  morse  6*.  Baeularia. 

BB.  Stamens  very  numerous;  pistillate  fla.  have 

ms.  acuminate  69.  Homo. 

in 

acuminate  70.  j 

,8. 

1 0-15:  fr.  wit      sal  stigma.  


Subtribe  0. 

Not  cultivated  in  America. 


Subtribe  10. 

.  Stigmas  excentric  or  lateral  on  fr  72.  //«>r<>.pa!»«. 

.  Stigmas  basal  or  nearly  so  on  fr. 
B.  Stamens    15-20;    ovary    1  •celled:  palm 

armed    73.  Strtrrmmia. 

**"  c.lO?ary  UeelM  ;dp13m  armed   74.  IVsrAV- 

1:  palm  unarmed  75.  1  >:,;<-< 

11. 

A.  Fls.   dioecious  or  monoecious  in  . 

spadices,  spirally  arranged  76.  CAosxs- 

a.  Fls.  monoecious  in  the  same  spadix.  ("* 
B.  The  lis.  arranged  in  elongated  heaps  or 

clusters. 

c.  Inn.  from  among  the  lvs  77.  Onusrta. 

cc.  Infl.  from  below  the  lvs  78.  Hyophort*. 

BB  The  fls.  sparse,  solitary  or  in  pain  70.  RetcKma. 
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Subtribe  12.  GeonomeaB. 

4.  Base  of  the  ovary  included  in  the  disk. 
B.  Anthers  arrtjw-.h*|>e«l  


aa.  DiskO: 


of  Indie. 


80.  Caluptro- 

.81. 


Imperfectly  Known  Genera  of  Palms. 

83.  Balaka  is  a  member  of  the  Areca  Tribe  and  probably  belongs 
between  Ptychospernia  and  Dryruophlopua,  differing  from  those 
genera  aa  indicated  in  the  article  Balaka. 

84.  Bimmarckut  is  a  member  of  the  Boraasus  Tribe. 

85.  CltryKilulacarpuM  is  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Tribe  of  doubtful  affinity. 

86.  KxorrAua  is  a  roernj 


of  the 


Tribe. 


87.  .Vina  is  a  member  of  the  Areca  Tribe  but  of  uncertain 
affinity.  Its  nearest  horticultural  relative  is  Phoenix. 

88.  PhuteUpha*  is  a  well-known  member  of  the  Areca  Tribe 
but  of  doubtful  affinity. 

89.  Pwudophmtx  is  a  member  of  the  Areca  Tribe  which  | 
bly  belong*  in  the  Subtribe  Chamsxloroav  near  Hyophorbe. 

90.  Itycharaphit  is  a  member  of  the  Areca  Tribe  wb 
comes  after  I'tyehospcrma. 

91.  Kanetta  is  known  only  in  the 


The  following  genera  are  also  treated:  Acoelorraphe.  Cypho* 
kentia,  Dcsmoiwus,  Rremospatha,  Hyospathc,  Mamcaria.  Met- 
roxylon,   Mierophoaiix,  Nconicholsonia,    (Knocarpus,  PigafetU, 

,  Wetfia  and  V 


199.  LEMltACB*. 

Floating  plants  with  roots:  Rs.  inserted  on  mar- 
I  cracks  of  the  frond ;  stamens  1-2;  anthers 

200.  PANDANACEiE. 

A.  Ovules  solitary  in  carpels   1. 

aa.  Ovules  many  in  the  locules   2. 

201.  CYCLAHTHACBjE. 

a.  Plants  with  watery  juice   1. 

aa.  PlanU  with  milky  juice   2. 

202.  TYPHACEJE. 
The  only  genus   Typha- 


203.  ARACEJJ. 

u  Perianth  0  (except  female  Us.  of  Peltandra). 
a.  FIs.   monoecious  (in  Ariswms  sometimes 

dioecious). 

c.  Spadix  appendsged  (except  in  Piatea). 
p.  I  he  male  and  female  inn.  contiguous 
with   no   neutral   organs  between: 
ovules  anatropous  or  semi-anatropous  1.  Amorpho- 
dd.  The   upper   As.    males,   lower  ones  [phallus. 
females:  ovules  ortbotropous. 
B.  The  spadix  free  from  the  spathe  or 
adnete  at  the  base. 
».  Male  ftV  .parse:  Ivs.  and  fls.  appear 
together, 
u.  Tube  of  spathe  with  connate 
margins;  male  fls.  with  1  sta- 
men;     anthers     horseshoe-  ^ 

OO.  Tube  of  snathe  convolute:  fls. 
usually  dioecious;  males  with 

2-5  stamens   3. 

FT.  Msle  fls.  dense:  Ivs.  often  appear 
before  fls. 
a.  Tube  of 


margins 

.  Ovule  so 


■  solitary:  Ivs.  entire.  

BR.  Ovules  2-4:  Ivs.  pedatiseet  

GO.  Tube  of  spathe  convolute. 

II.  Ovules  co,  parietal,  in  2  series.  0.  , 
Kit.  Ovules  few,  inserted  at  base 
and  apex  of  cell. 
I.  Male  and  female  fls.  remote; 

appendix  of  spadix  hairy..  7.  Htlieadie- 
n.  Male  and  female  fls.  eon-  |rra«. 
tiguous   8.  Dractincalut. 


.  The  spadix  not 


9.  Piarta. 


w  y  The    tube  of 

mouth  by  dilation  of  i 
divided  into  2  cells. 

r.  Tula-  closed  at  throat  10.  PintUia. 

rr.  Tube  2-cclled  11.  Ambrannia. 

cc.  Spadix  not  appendaged  (rarely  with  a 
naked   appendage   or  endowed  with 
neutral  organs) ;  upper  fls.  males,  lower 
ones  females, 
n,  Stamens  connate  in  a  prismatic  or  pel- 
tate body. 
e.  Plants  are  climbing  shrubs. 
F.  Ovaries  distinct,  2-10-eelled  12.  Philedm- 

rr.  Ovaries  coherent,  1-2-celled  13.  ^ 

BX.  PlanU  are  herbs,  not  climbing 
r.  The  ovules  ortbotropous  or  1 
so;  micropyle  superior. 
a.  ovules  numerous  in  2  i 

3-5  parietal  placenta  14.  I 

no.  Ovules  few,  basal  15.  . 

COO.  Ovules  1  or  few,  subparie- 
tal:  distinguished  by  ovary 
immersed  in  a  carp  and  em* 

bryo  not  albuminous  10. . 

Tr.  The  ovules  anatropous  or  aemi- 

O.  Oviriea°Udi^inc°tPy cV^shghtly 

coherent  17.  < 

OO.  Ovaries  distinct  l>elow,  above 
thick,    dilated    and  grown 

together  1H.  Xmtku 

ooo.  Ovary  2  •  .'-celled  19.  bitfftn- 

DO.  Stamens  distinct. 

e.  Fr.  not  included  by  tube  of  i 

the  whole  spathe  deciduous,  mar- 
cescent. 

r.  Ovule  affixed  to  intruded  placental: 

Ivs.  ovale  20.  Agtamema. 

rr.  Ovule  affixed   near  top  of  cell: 

Ivs.  broadly  arrow-ahaped  21.  Sephthyti*. 

EH  Fr.  included  by  accrescent  tube  of 
spathe:  blade  of  spathe  marces- 

oent.  deciduous  22.  Zanimfes- 

EXE.  Fr.  included  by  spathe,  blade  of  [e 

which  is  persistent  23-  Howtalo- 

Ekee.  Fr.  girt  by  the  top-shaped  tube  of  |s 
snathe,  which  has  a  circumscissile, 

deciduous  blade  24. I 

BB.  Fls.  hermaphrodite. 

c.  Plants  marsh  herbs  25.  I 

cc.  PlanU  are  scandeul  shrubs. 

n.  Ovules  2  in  a  cell,  affixed  to  base  of 

septum  26.  Staiuttra. 

DD.  Ovules  solitary,  basal   27.  Scindapmut. 

odd.  Ovules  numerous  28.  Rhapktd- 

dddo.  Ovules  3  or  4  in  a  cell  29.  , 

aa.  Perianth  of  4-8  distinct  Begins. :  fls.  all  her- 
maphrodite. 
B.  Bpadix  flowering  downward: 
often  twisted,  long-persistent . 
BB.  Spadix  flowering  upward. 
C  Spathe  aheathing  the  r— 
form  stipe  of  the  ■ 
complete  or  0. 
o.  Ovary  1 -celled ;  ovules  solitary,  semi- 
anatropous  31.  Onmlium. 

DD.  Ovary  2-eeJled:  ovules  1-2  in  a  cell, 

orthotropous.  32.  l.yticJ\Uum 

DDD.  Ovary  1-2-celled;  ovule  1  in  each  cell, 

MiMS-ndcd  :»:>.  Sympl-- 

dddd.  Ovary  imperfectly   1-2-celled:  ovule 
solitary,  affixed  to  interior  angle  of 

cell  34.i 

cc.  Spathe  provided  with  scale-like  appen- 
dage, in  the  tube,  long-persistent: 
ovules  semi -anatropous  or  campy  lo- 

tropous.   35.  Spalhyrma. 

ccc.  Spathe  leafy,  accrescent,  persistent,  quite 

flattened  out :  ovules  anatropous  36.  Spalht phyl- 

ccoc.  Spathe  open,  recurved  or  re  flexed,  accres-  [fust. 

cent,  persistent:  ovules  various  37.  Anthunum. 

ccccc.  Spathe  accrescent,  persistent  or  obsolete: 

ovules  anatropous  38.  PotKot. 

CCOCCC.  Spathe  olssolete  or  obscure:  ovules  ortbo- 
tropous 39.  Aeonw. 

Additional  Kry  to  tht  Aracnr. 

The  A  rarea;  are  likely  to  be  so  difficult  for  the  gardener  that  an 
additional  key,  based  on  other  contrasts,  is  here  inserted  for  his 
convenience. 

A.  Plants  free-swimming,  aquatic.   Puna. 

aa.  PlanU  not  free-swimming  aquatics,  terres- 
trial or  marsh  plants. 
B.  I,vs.  parallel-veined  (see  also  Calla  and 

Acorus). 

r.  Plant  shrub-like  or  climbing:  st.  more  or 
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d.  Blade  of  spathe  deciduous; 

const  rioted  in  middle,  leaving  a  long 

tube  when  blade  falla  

[id.  Blade  of  spathe  persistent,  at  least 
until  ripening  of  spadix. 

i^Si.:::::::::::::: 

:.  Plant  with  at.  upright,  aerial:  stamens 
united  into  a  synandrium. 
D.  Pistillate   fla.  crowded,  without 
staniinodia;  staminate  As.  with  only 

2-3  separate  stamens  

DD.  Pistillate  fix,  with  ataminodia  inter- 
spersed; staminate  fla.  with  3-4 
united  stamens   Ditfftnbachia. 

D.  Seeds  ortl»otn.jx>us  or  nearly  so:  the 
connate  ataminodia  of  the  pistillate 
fl.  forming  an  involucre  around  the 

gynamum.   Petiandra. 

DD.  Seeds  anatropous:  staniinodia  of  pis- 
tillate As.  separate  

I.  Lvs.  net  ted -veined  (i.e.  veins  of 
and  4th  order  netted). 
0.  Milk-tubes  absent. 
D.  Itaphkle 

lar  crystals  found  in  bundles  in 
plant-cell). 
E,  Lvs.  differentiated  into  . 
blade:  seeds  anatropuu*. 
r.  Seeds  without  endosperm. 

rr.  Seeds  with  endosperm   An 

ee.  Lva.  without  distinction  into  petiole 

ami  blade:  seeds  oiihotropous  

»».  Ilaptiidea  present  in  ground  tissue  of 
at.  and  lvs, 
E.  Fla.  without  perianth:  spates  decidu- 
ous  before   ripening  of  apadix: 
plants  mostly  climbing, 
r.  Seeds  with  endosperm  and  axial 

o.  FoliageUva.    many    on  each 

shoot   Slmotper- 

OO.  Foliage-lvs.  1  on  each  ahoot  in  [malum. 

addition  to  several  bracts   Rapkidaphora. 

rr.  Seeds  without  endosperm. 

O.  Ovary  2-cclled   JfoiuOro. 

oo.  Ovary  1 -celled   Scindapnut. 

EE.  Fla.    with    perianth:    spathe  not 

deciduous:  aub-ahrub*   SpathiphyUum. 

OC  Milk-tubes    present    in  fibro-vaacular 
bundles. 

d.  The  milk-tubes  branched:  veins  of  2nd 
srode  fusing  into  a  collective  vein 
between  veins  of  1st  grade. 
B.  Seeds    with    endosperm:    at.  not 
climbing. 

F.  Ovary  with  basal  placenta   Alocatia. 

rr.  Ovary  with  parietal  placental   Colocana. 

rrr.  Ovary  with  broad,  nearly  central 
placenta*. 
a.  Style  small. 
aa.  Style    disk-like,  projecting 

beyond  ovary   Xo 

BE.  Seeds  without  endosperm:  at.  i 

ing  

DO.  The  milk-tubes  simple,  straight; 
not  as  above. 
E.  Perianth  present;  fta.  bisexual. 
T.  Lvs.  not  arrow-shaped. 

a.  Ovary  2 -celled;  2  ovules  in  each 
cell,  suspended  from  middle  of 

partition..   LytiehUvm. 

aa.  Ovary  l-celled,  l-ovuled. 

B.  Ovule  from  apex  of  cell: 
apadix  short,  nearly  globu- 
lar  

hh.  Ovule  basal:  spadix  cylindri- 
cal  

rr.  Lvs.  arrow-shaped. 

o.  Plants  are  shrubs  with  climb- 
ing or  creeping  ats.:  petioles 
and  sta.  usually  prickly  or 

warty  

OO.  Plants  tuberous  

■E.  Perianth  absent;  fU.  unisexual  (bisex- 
ual in  Calla). 
r.  Fls.  bisexual :  I  vs.  not  arrow-i 
rr.  Fls.  unisexual:  Iva.  ■ 

o.  Spadix  with  a  sterile  terminal 
appendage,  or  with  sterile 
wings:  sts.  various. 

it.  Seeds  without  endosperm  Amorpkophal- 

■a.  Seeds  with  endosperm.  [Jus. 
I.  Appendage  of  spadix  pro- 
jecting much  beyond  the 
spathe.  or  included  and 
free. 


with  rudimentary 
Bs.  between  the  fer- 
tile staminate  and  fer- 
tile pistillate  fls..  or 
staminate  infl.  border- 
ing immediately  on  the 


infl. 

.  Placenta  parietal:  lvs. 
arrow-shaped  or 

lanceolate  

.  Placental   apical  and 
basal:  lvs.  pedately 
divided. 
L.  Fertile  ataminate 
infl.  bordering  hu- 


ll Fertile  ataminate 
infl.  separated 
from  pistillate  infl. 
by  many  rudi- 
mentary fls.   H< 

EXE-  Placenta  basal. 

u  Lva.  pedately 
divided:    seeds  2 

U.  Lvs.  ovate,  lanceo- 
late    or  linear: 
seeds  mostly  1. . . . 
ii.  8padix  without  rudimen- 
tary fls.,  but  a  space 
between  the  staminate 
and   pistillate   fla.,  or 
unisexual. 
e  Ovary     with  many 
ovules. 
L.  Staminate  fla.  of  1 
stamen:  lvs.  orate 
or  arrow-shap 


<r -shaped  : 

exuai.. . . 


Iva.  3- 
or     many-parted : 
spadix  unisexual. . . 
,  Ovary  l-ovuled:  »tam- 


portions  of 
separated  by  a  par- 
tition which  reaches 
out    from    wall  of 

spathe  

of  the  spadix 
wing-like  on  tlie  2  sides, 
thus  dividing  the  bila- 
biate spathe  into  2 
chambers,  the  anterior  of 
which  contains  a  atam- 
inate fl..  the  posterior  a 

pistillate  fl  

without  such  appendage 


Other 
num. 

Typhonodorum. 


crowded  in 


a.  Petals 
aa.  Petals 


206.  lfAIADACE.fi. 


a.  Fls.  hermaphrodite, 
divided:  stamens  2 or 
Fla.  unisexual,  axillary; 


.   spice te;   perianth   4-  ^ 
ry;  perianth  0;  stamens  L  2.  i 


207.  APONOGETONACEfi. 


The  only 
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a.  FK  »t nelly  unisexual:  (raiale  inclosed  in  a 
flaak-shaped  or  bag-shaped  scale  or  glume 

ipcngytuum)  L  < 

ajl.  Fls.  bisexual,  rarely  unisexui 

(2  to  many)  of  the 

c.  Spike£t.P7ew-fld.  (usually  1-3-. 

3-6-fld.)   2.  J 

cc  Spikelets  many-fid' 

D.  Si_  leafy   3-  H_y 

DD.  Si .  not  U-af  y  or  only  at  base  4. . 

ma.  H  ttb  only  1  or  2  of  the  lower  scales  empty, 
c  Scales  2-ranked. 

D.  Perianth  0   .  Cyptrut. 

on.  Perianth  of  8  *et«   6.  Out icAium. 

Cc.  Scales  many-ranked,  overlapping. 
A.  Perianth  of  3-8.  rarely  0, 

E.  Style  persistent,  thickened  and  bulle- 

fike  at  base   7.  EUocKarU. 

r  i   Style  not  or  hardly  thickened  at  base.  8.  Scirptu. 
DO-  Perianth  of  many  set«,  very  long- 
excreseent  after  antbesis,  becoming 

  9.. 


209.  GRAMINEjE. 
/.  Summary  of  the  Tribes. 


1-,  rarely  2-fld.;  the  terminal  fl.  perfect,  the  lower 
or  neuter;  rachilla  articulated  below  the  glumes,  the 
or    lea  dorsally 
pe.iir.-N  entire,  singly,  in 
aruculate  ractua. 


falling  from  the 
with  Joint,  of  an 


a.  Spikeleta  unisexual,  the  male  and 
female  spikelets  in  different  in  ft-  on 
the  aame  plant  or  in  different  parte 

of  the  aame  infl.:  awnles*  

Jul.  Spikelen    perfect,    sometime*  with 
male  or  neutral  ones  intermixed, 
a.  Lemma    and    palea    hyaline,  the 
glumes  more  or  less  indurated; 
spikelets  in  2'§  or  3'«  on  the  usu- 
ally articulate  axis  of  a^rpike-like 

ally  awncd,  the  other  pcdicclcd 
and  perfect,  ataminate  or  rudi- 

mentary  

•a.  Lemma  and  palea  more  or  less  in- 
durated, firmer  in  texture  than  the 
grumes;  spikrtets  all  perfect;  first 
glume  sometime*  olisolete  


,  Indian  Corn 

(Tribe,  or 


,  SoHUIIVmTni  RK.OH 
A.NDROPOOON  EJ5. 


Subfamily  R. 


Millet  Tribe,  ob 
IPa 

POACOIDM. 


_  I-  to  many-fld.,  the  imperfect  or  rudimentary  floret, 
if  any.  usually  uppermost;  rachilla  usually  articulated  above  the 
glumm  ahirh  are  persistent  on  the  pedicel  or  rarhi*  after  the  fall 
of  the  florets:  when  2-  to  many-fld..  a  manifest  intern  ode  of  the 
florets, 

,  Culm*  not  woody  and  perennial. 
B.  Infl.  paniculate,  the  spikelets  pcdi- 


cclcd. not  sessile  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  jointed  flattened  axia,  form- 
ing spikes,  nor  «cwli-  along  one  aide 
of  a  slender  continuous  axis, 
c  Sptkeleu  1-fld.,  the  rachilla  some- 
continued  aa  a  minute 
behind  the  palea  (or  in 
pair  of  rudimen- 
tary or  male  florets  below  the 
perfect  one). 
D.  Spikelets  falling  entire:  gl 
nearly 


usually  obsolete  or 
BT>.  Sp.kcleu 
present. 
■.Floret  with  2 
(rudimentary 
2  small  mal 
tached  at  the 
ing  with  it. 
KB.  Floret  with  no 


Tribe,  or 
IFe 


awnlcas. 
.  Spikelets  2-  to  many-fld. 
n.  Glumes  lururer  than  the  first 
floret:  epikeleta  2-  to  several- 
flu  .  1  or  more  of  the  floret* 


the  teeth  of  a  |A 
  7.  Oat  Tribe,  or 


DO.  Cilumea  shorter  than  the  first 
floret:  spikelet*  2-  to  many- 
fld;  awns  when  preaent  ter- 
minal or  nearly  so  

bb.  Infl.  spicate. 

C.  Spikelets  sessile  or  subeesmie  in 
1 -skied  spikes.  1-  to  few-fld.; 
spikes  solitary,  or  digitately  or 

racemoeely  arranged   0.  Crlorib  Tribe  or 

CC  Spikelets  sessile  on  opposite  sides  [CHLORIDE*, 
of  a  ligxag  jam  ted  channeled 
axis    forming   a   spike;    1-  to 

several-fid.  10.  Barlet  Tribe,  or 

IfJa  Cultna    woody,    tree-like:    If. -blades  IHohdEjR. 
articulated  with  the  sheatha  11.  Bamboo  Tribr,  or 


//.  Key  to  the  Tribes. 

1.  Indian  Corn  Tribe,  or  Maydea. 

a.  Male  spikelets  in  a  terminal  panicle:  female 
■pikelets  in  spikes  or  ears  in  the  axils  of  the 

Ivs. 

B.  Female  spikelets  sunken  in  cavities  of  a 

jointed  readily  disarticulating  axia   L  KucUrna. 

bb.  Female  spikelets  crowded  in  rows  on  a 

thirken.il  continuous  axis  (the  cob)   2.  Zsa. 

la.  Male  and  female  spikelets  in  the  aame  infl., 
the  male  at  the  end  of  the  spike*. 
B.  Spikes  digitate,  the  axia  of  the  female  por- 
tion bony  indurated,  disarticulating  with 

spikelets  attached   3.  ! 

BB.  Spikes   paniculate,  the 
inclosed  in  ovoid  pearly  i 
like  bodies,  the  male  do: 
from  a  amaH  orifice  of  the The. 

2.  Sorghum  Tribe, 
i  all  alike,  perfect. 

of  raoeinee  continuous,  the  spikelets 

deciduous;  panicle  fan-shaped   S.  JWisojnXau*. 

bb.  Axis  of  racemes  jointed,  readily  disarticula- 
ting with  the  spikelets  attached. 

C.  The  spikelets  awnless   fl. . 

cc.  The  spikelets  a wned   7. . 

Ju  Spikelets  not  all  alike,  the  sessile  perfect,  the 
pedicelrd  mate  or  neuter. 
b.  Lower  1  or  2  pairs  of  spikelets  unlike  the 
upper  pairs;  raoemes  in  pairs  from  boat- 
shaped  sheaths  on  the  ultimate  branches 

of  an  elongated  infl.   8.  < 

bb.  Lower  pairs  of  spikelets  like  the  upper. 
C.  Infl.  consisting  of  1  to  many  racemea, 
these  digitate  or  racemose  along  a 

short  axis   9.  i 

CC  Infl.  compound,  paniculate. 

D.  Racemes  many-fld.,  linear,  naked  at 
base,  numerous,  arranged  in  whorls 

on  an  elongated  axis   ...  10.  Fsftseria. 

reduced  to  2  or  3  spikelets.^ 

3.  Millet  Tribe, 

,  AxU  broad  and  corky,  the  spikelets  sunken  in 

its  cavities   12.  Sttno- 

,  Axis  not  broad  and  corky,  spikelets  not  sunken  IfapAnm. 

in  its  cavities. 
B.  Spikelets  not  subtended  or  surrounded  by 
bristles. 

c.  Glumes  and  lemmas  awnlesa,  the  apex  of 
the  palea  incloeed  in  the  enfolding^ 

CC  Glumes  or  lemmas,  or  both,  a  wned  or 
awn-tipped. 
D.  Second  glume  and  sterile  lemma  taper- 
ing into  an  awn  or  point,  coarsely 
hispid;  palea  free  at  the  summit; 

spikelets  crowded  M. 

DD.  Second  glume  and  sterile  lemma  awncd 
from  a  2-lobed  apex. 
E.  Infl.  of  1-sided  racemes  along  a  com- 
mon axis;  spikelets  pubescent  hut 
not  silky:  palea  inclosed  at  summit  15. 1 
BB.  Infl.  paniculate;    spikelets  covered 

with  long  silky  hairs  10.  ] 

SB.  Spikelets   subtended    or   surrounded  by 
nristle*. 

C.  Rristles  persistent,  not  falling  with  the 

spikelets  at  maturity  17.  SHana. 

CC.  Bristles  falling  attached  to  the  spikelet. .    18.  Penmsrfv 

4.  Rice  Tribe,  or  Oryzeaj. 

.  Spikelets  unisexual,  the  female  awncd,  erect 
at  the  summit  of  the  panicle,  the  male  awn- 
leas,  nodding  on  the  lower  brandies   ...  10.  Zitania. 

.  Spikelets  perfect,  strongly  flattened  20.  Oryta. 
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5.  Canary-Grass  Tribe,  or  Phalaridea. 

a.  Glumes  strongly  compressed;  sterile  lemmas 

rudimentary  21. 

AA.  Glumes    not    strongly  ooi 


6.  Red-Top  Tribe,  or  Agrostidea. 

A.  Lemma  indurated,  or  at  least  firmw  than  the 
flumm. 
b.  Panicle  spike-tike;  i 

MflB.  -  .4..............  sw 

•a.  Panicle  not  spike-like;  spikeleU  not  flat- 
tened, aimed, 
c.  Floret  oblong  and  with  a  sharp  callus  at 
base;  awn  i 

persistent  24.  Stipa. 

cc.  Floret  ovate,  the  callus  blunt;  awn  slen- 
der, mora  or  leas  deciduous  26.  OrynptU. 

lA.  Lemma  of  about  the  same  texture  as  the 
glumes  or  more  delicate. 
b  Spikelets  crowded  in  dense  spike-like  pani- 
cles or  heads. 

c.  Heads  oval,  very  woolly  27.  l^gvru*. 

cc.  Heads  cylindrical,  not  woolly  28.  I'hUum. 

bb.  Spikelets  not  crowded  in 
spikes, 
c.  Lemma  and  palea 

and  shorter  than  the  glumes,  the  palea 
shorter  than  the  lemma,  often  wanting.  .29.  Agrottx*. 
CC.  Lemma  and  palea  of  about  the  same 
texture  as  the  glumes  and  as  long  or 
longer. 

d.  Raehilla  not  continued  beyond  the  base 
of  the  floret;  lemma  awned  from  the 
Up  or  awnlesa. 
a.  The  lemma  awned  or  sharp-pointed, 
longer  than  the  body  of  the  awned 

or  awnleas  glumes  30.  JsfissAXrn- 

it  The  lemma  not   awned  or  sharp-  [brrgia. 
pointed. 

r.  Nerves  of  lemma  1  31.  SporoooW 

it.  Nerves  of  lemma  3-5  32.  Coiamonl/a. 

DO.  Raehilla  prolonged  beyond  the  floret  as 
a  plumose  bristle:  lemmas  awned  on 
the  back  and  silky  hairy  at  base  33.  ( 


7.  Oat  Tribe,  or  Ai 

A,  Plants  low.  delicate ;  spikeleU  minute  M.  Aim. 

A.  Plants  1  ft.  or  more  high, 
a.  Articulation  below  the  glumes,  the  spikeleU 
falling  entire  from  the  pedicel*, 
c.  Glumes  much  exceeding  the  2  florets,  the 

upper  floret  with  a  hook-like  awn  35. 

cc.  Glumes  exceeded  by  the  upper  floret,  both 

florets  awnlesa  36. 

bb.  Articulation  above  the  glumes,  these  per- 
sistent after  the  fall  of  the  florets, 
c.  SpikeleU  1  in.  or  more  long,  nodding,  in 

an  open  panicle :  florets  all  alike  37.  A  ttna . 

cc.  Spikelets  about  1 £in.  long,  erect  in  a  nar- 
row panicle;  lower  floret  staminate  38.  Arrhrnoth- 


8.  Fescue  Tribe,  or  Fesrucea. 

A.  Raehilla  or  lemma  bearing  long  hairs  as  long 
as  the  lemma:  tall  reeds. 
B.  SpikeleU    unisexual;    male    and  female 
spikelets  on  separate  plants, 
c.  Lemmas  much  shorter  than  the  glumes: 

ata.  leafy  throughout  3V.  Gyrurium. 

cc.  Lemmas    with  elongated   delicate  <iP": 

Ivs.  crowded  at  the  base  40.  CorlaHtria. 

■a.  Spikelets  perfect. 

c.  Lemmas  hairy;  raehilla  naked   41. 

cc. Lemmas  naked,  raehilla  hairy  42. 

A-  Raehilla  or  lemma  glabrous  or  hairy,  but  the 
hairs  shorter  than  the  lemmas, 
a.  SpikeleU  of  2  kinds,  perfect  and  sterile,  in 
the  same  panicle. 
C.  Fertile    spikeleU    awnlesa,    the  sterile 

awned ;  panicle  spike-like  43.  Cynoturut. 

cc.  Fertile  spikeleU  awned.  the  sterile  awn- 
lees;    panicle    1 -sided,    the  fascicled 

spikelets  nodding  44.  Lamarckia, 

BB.  SpikeleU  all  alike  in  the  same  infl. 
c.  Lemmas  l-3-nerved. 

D.  The  spikclrts  subtercte,  loosely  2-4- 

fld  45.  Molinia. 

do.  The    spikelets    compressed,  densely, 
usually  many-fld. 
g.  Florets  membranaceous;  spikeleU  in 

open  panicles   46.  Eragroilii. 

ex.  Florets  coriaceous;  spikelets  in  rigid 

spike-like  panicles  47.  , 


c.  Lemmas  5-  to  many-nerved. 

d.  The  spikeleU  with  several  sterile 
lemmas  at  the  base,  strongly  flat- 
tened, in  a  large  drooping  panicle  48.  Uniola. 

do.  The  spikeleU  without  sterile  lemmas 
at  the  base. 
e.  Florets  crowded,  nearly  horisootal; 

spikeleU  broad,  cordate  49. 

EX.  Floret*  not  crowded;  spikeleU  not 
broad  and  cordate, 
r.  SpikeleU  flattened,  nearly  sessile  in 
dense  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 

few  panicle  branches  50.  . 

ft,  SpikeleU  not  flattened. 

a.  1  .em  mas  keeled,  often  bearing 
white    cobwebby    hairs  at 

base    51.i 

OO.  Lemmas  convex  or  keeled  at  the 
summit  only,  not  hairy  at  base. 
H.  Nerves  of  lemma  prominent, 
parallel ;  lemmas  scanous  at 

the  summit   .  52.  I 

eh.  Nerves  of  lemma  not  promi- 
nent, approaching  each 
other  at  the  apex;  lemmas 
acute. 

1.  The  lemmas  entire,  often 

awn-tipped  53. 1 

U.  The  lemmas  2-toothed. 

.54. 

9.  CbJorig  Tribe,  or  Cbloridea. 

,  Spikes    racemose    along   a   common  axis; 

spikeleU  falling  entire  55. . 

..  Spikes  digitate  at  the  summit  of  the  culm. 
B.  SpikeleU  awnless. 

c.  The  spikes  slender;  spikeleU  1-fld  56.  1 

oc  The  spikes  stout :  sp 
aa.  SpikeleU  awned. 

c  Fertile  lemma  1-awned  58.  CUtru. 

cc  Fertile  lemma  3-ewned  59.  , 

10.  Barley  Tribe,  or 

..  SpikeleU  solitary  at  eaeh  Joint  of  the  axis. 
b.  Glume   1,   except   in   terminal  spikelet; 

spikelets  placed  with  1  edge  to  the  axis. . .  .60. 
BB.  Glumes  2.  spikeleU  placed  with  side  to  the 

axis. 

c.  Palea  adherent  to  the  grain;  raehilla  dis- 
articulating, the  florct»  separating  61. 

cc.  Palea  free  from  the  grain;  raehilla  not  dis- 
articulating. 

o.  Shape  of  glumes  very  narrow,  1 -nerved  tV2.  StaU. 
00.  Shape  of  glumes  ovate.  3-  to  many- 
nerved  63. 

,.  SpikeleU  m  clusters  of  2  or  3  at  each  joint  of 
the  axis. 

B.  Lateral  pair  of  each  cluster  pcdieclcd,  usu- 
ally aborted,  appearing  like  a  cluster  of 

awoa  64.  //1 

bb.  lateral   spikelets  sessile,  usually  but  2 


11. 

A.  Stamens  3:  fr.  a  true  caryopsis. 
a.  SpikeleU  2-  to  many-fld. 

c.  Infl.  fasciculate  66.  OiyUnan- 

OC.  Infl.  racemose  or  paniculate,  not  leafy:  [tnera, 

sU.  cylindrical:  sheaths  persistent  67.  Arundt- 

ccc.  Infl.  spicate.  leafy:  sU.  flattened  on  one  (a  ' 

side:  sheaths  early  deciduous  68.  PhyUo- 

n».  SpikeleU  1-fld  69.C*Jff 

A  A.  Stamens  6. 

a.  Pericarp  thin,  adnate  to  the  seed,  the  fr. 

a  true  caryopsis  70. 

bb.  Pericarp,  erustaceous,  separable  from  the 
seed,  the  fr.  nut-like  71. 


Ot  her  genera  mentioned  are :  Cenchrus,  Cephalost  achy  um.Cinna, 
Daetylortnaium,  Deschampsea,  Uiandrolyra  Distichlis.  ImperaU. 
Leptochloa.  Mclica,  Melinis,  Paapalum.  Rottboellia  and  Tnsetum. 


210.  LYCOPODIACE.fi. 


211.  SELAGINELLACE  fi. 


One 
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212.  EQUISETACEjE. 


only. 


ccc.  Iadu-iis  inferior,  attached 
the  soma  and 
or  by  splitting  I 


213. 

Sporangia   coherent,   in   2   ranks,  forming 

apikiav  m  ini  siiaBtiMiNsnUg   1.  Opkiooiar- 

Sporancu  free  in  compound  spikes  or  pani-  (vt 


214.  M ARATTIAC E M . 

,  Sori  in  double  linea  along  the  veins,  not 

united    

,  Son  united  in  rynangia. 

a.  Synangva  oval,  opening  by  a  assure  


1.  Angiopterit. 

2.  ilarattia. 


215.  HTME1I0PHYLLACE.*. 

Involucre  2-valved   l.H, 

r  or  f  unnei-ahaped   2. 

216,  0  S MUNDACE Jl. 


a»  Sporangia  borne  in  panicles  formed  either 
from  certain  pinna*  or  from  whole  lva   1. 

-a-  Sporangia  borne  on  the  under  surface  of  foli- 
age Ira. 

a.  Ferns  coarse  with  bmad  Kfnu   2.  Totha. 

MM.  Kerns  finely  cut,  membranous   3.  UptopUrU. 


217. 


a.  Spor»njri»  borne 
altered  lva. 
M.  Ivs    twining;  Ifta. 
sporangia  borne 
MM.  Lva.  not  twining. 

C.  Sporangia  in  sori  on  the  under  surface.. 
MPa  in  2  ranks  forming  spikes  . 
borne  in  erect  paniclea  formed  on 
elongate  lowermost  pinna-   4. 


218.  POLYPODIACEJB. 
/.  Summary  of  Tribes. 

wanting    or  rudimentary 
(imirly  drvelopedin  Monogramma). 
a.  Sporangium  scattered  in  a  stratum 
over  the  under  surface  of  the  Ivs.: 


rraiar. 


VtTTAHIA 


3.  POLT 


am.  sporangium 
linear  sori. 
c  Lva.  not  jointed  to  the  root  stock: 
sporangia  in  long  lines  following 

the  veins   J 

cc.  I. vs.  not  jointed  to  the  rootstork : 
sori  round.  (See  I'hegopteria  in 
Dryopteria  Tribe  ) 
ccc.  Lva.  jointed  to  the  raotstock:  sori 

mostly  roundish  

jl.  Indusium  present  (exceptionally  want- 
ing   in     Pbegopteria.  Meuiscium, 
Nothobena  and  Ceropteris). 
a.  Sori  oblong  or  linear,  at  least  twice 
aa  long  as  broad. 
C.  The  sori  marginal,  covered  with  an 
indusium  formed  of  the  renexed 
edge  of  the  If.  (naked  in  Notho- 
lasna.  or  naked  and  distributed 
along  the  vein*  in  Ceropteri«)„ . .  4.  Prxaia  Tribe. 

Bap-like  indusium     6.  Abuxxtcbi 

roundish  or  at  least  less  than 
■  as  long  as  broad. 

superior,  attached  by  a 
central  stalk  or  by  a  sinus  (sori 
nakni  in  Pbegopteris  and  Menia- 
rium'.  normally  dorsal:  Ivs.  not 

jointed  to  the  rootstock   ft.  1 

cc.  Indiana  ertrorse  or  cup-shaped,  (Tribe. 


or  cup-«baped, 
inal:  Ivs.  jointed  ^ 


//.  Key  to  the  Tribes. 

1.  Acrostichum  Tribe. 

,  Sporangia  loraliied  on  definite  areas  of  the  lva. : 
Ivs  dimorphous,  the  aterile  basal  onea  ahield- 


h;l-.i.tim. 

3.  Aerottichum. 

4.  Rtopidop- 
{tsrii. 


.v.  Sori  forming  I  or  J 

to  the  midrib. 

a.  Sorus  1  or  2  linea.   ft.  Mono. 

[gramma. 

aa.  Sorua  always  2  linea   ft.  Vi'Maria. 

a.  Sori  on  lateral  veins  forming  more  or  leas 
interrupted  linea   7. - 


3.  Polypodium  Tribe. 

Lva.  distinctly  dimorphous,  compound,  the 

aterile  basal  ones  oak-like:  plants  large   8.  Drynaria. 

Lva.  dimorphous,  simple:  plants  very  small        9.  Dtymo- 

l.v.v  uniform.  [pfoatus*. 
s.  Foliage  covered  underneath  with  stellate 

hairs  10.1 

aa.  Foliage  smooth  or  scaly,  not  stellate  hairy. 

c.  Veins  free  U.  , 

CC.  Veins  anastomosing. 

D.  Corresponding  vpinlct*  from  principal 
veins  uniting  and  bearing  a  sorus  at 

the  end  12.  Goniophlt- 

DO.  Areoln  liearing  2  or  more  free  veinlete  |t»uai 
extending  outward,  which  bear  a  free 

sorus   13.  PhUbodii 

Areolea  containing  free  veinlets  irregu- 
larly directed  14.  i 

4.  Pteri»  Tribe. 


.  Sori  dorsal,  exte 
naked. 
B.  Wins  copiously 
c.  I  .vs.  large,  pinnate 


cc.  Lva.  smaller,  palmate ........... 

•a.  Veins  free  or  only  casually  uniting. 
C.  Lva.  naked  


.15.  Cmio- 


...••*•  i 


cc.  Lva.  hairv. . . 

slnal,  nominally  covered  with  edge 


17.  A* 

18.  CV 

Sori  margin 
of  If. 

M.  The  sori  at  the  ends  of  veins  unconnected  at 
their  apiece, 
c.  I. vs.  dimorphous 

D.  Sori  at  the  ends  of  veins  only  19.  Crypto- 

[gramma. 

DP.  Sori  scattered  the  length  of  the  veins ...  20.  OnucAium. 
cc.  Lva.  uniform,  smooth,  on  dark-colored 
stalks. 

D.  Veins  free:  lva.  pinnate  21.  I'tlhra. 

pp.  Veins     usually     anastomosing:  lva. 

palmate  33. 

ccc.  Lva.  uniform,  hairy,  scaly  or  powdery. 

D.  Margins  scarcely  recurved   .23.  < 

od.  Margins  recurved  to  form  a  distinct 
indusium. 


around  the  ■  _ 

r.  The  lva.  pinnalely  divided  24.  Ckrihntha. 

rr.  The  lva.  palmately  divided  26.  Adiantopn*. 

EE.  Indusia  in  the  form  of  more  or  leas 

distant  marginal  lobea  26.  Hupolepit. 

■  a.  The  sori   inserted    tierirnth   the  marginal 

indusium :  stalks  black  or  blackish .   27.  Adiantum. 

bbb  The  sori  rising  in  a  continuous  line-like 
receptacle  which  joins  the  ends  of  the 
veins. 

c.  With  an  inner  membranous  indusium ....  28.  PttrWum. 
cc.  With  no  inner  indusium  present. 

n.  Lva.  amall,  radiate-dichotomoua  29.  ActinopUrit. 

DO.  Lva.  small,  palmate:  stalk  black  30.  Cossefcarra. 

.  Lva.  larger,  pinnate  31.  /"lens. 


Davauja 
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sb  Sterile  Iva.  with  anastomosing  veins:  sort 
interrupted. 

c.  The  son  sunken  in  the  I  vs.  33. 

cc.  The  son  superficial  in  1  or  more  rows  34.  Duodia. 

AA.  Son  partly  parallel  and  partly  oblique  to  the 

mill rih  vnn*  anastomosing  35.  C'amptosoru*. 

Son  oblique  to  the  midrib. 
>■  Veins  free,  united  at  the  margins. 
C.  The  son  double,  extending  along  both 

■idee  of  the  rein  

Oc.  The  son  single  oo  the  veins. 

d.  Indusia  opening  toward  each  other,  in 

_  Mire.  .  37.  PkyUMi. 

on.  Indusia  all  opening  toward  the  end  of 

pinna*  or  segius.  3H. . 

a.  Veins  of  lower  linwr)  series  uniting:  indu- 


8.  WoodgU  Tribe. 

a.  Lvs.  uniform,  plane:  veins  free, 
a.  Indusium  beneath  the  sorus,  breaking  up 

into  linear  lobes  58.  Wt 

mm.  Indusium  extrorse.  opening  laterally  with  a 

hood-like  lobe  SO. 

LA.  Lvs.   dimorphous,   the  spurophylla  closely 
rolled  together. 

B.  Vein,  free:  lvs.  in  crowns  80.  V, 

Veins  anastomosing:  lvs.  scattered  BL 


Single 


210.  GLEICHENIACE*. 

in  cultivation  


6. 

A.  Indusium  present. 
».  Veins  free,  or  with  a  single  row  of  i 
along  the  mid-veins. 
C.  Indada  oo  the  ends  of  veins  which  project 

beyond  the  margin  of  the  If  40. 1 

OC  Indusia  dorsal. 
D.  The 

attached  by 

Wasting.  41. 

DD.  The  indusium  orbicular,  peltate,  at- 
tached by  a  central  stalk  42.  i 

odd.  The  indusium  oval,  fixed  to  a  central 

elongate  receptacle.   .  43.  /Xdvmo- 

bb.  Veins  anastomosing.  [ddrna. 
C.  The    indusium    cordate    or  reniform. 

attached  by  the  sinus  44.  Ttdaria. 

cc.  The  indusium  peltate,  attached  by  • 
central    stalk:   veins    forming  small 

areolea  45.  Cyrtomtum. 

I  a  Indusium  wanting. 

a.  Veins  free  «S.  Pk*oof*rrU- 

as.  Veins  anastomosing. 

c  The  main  veins  joined  by  arches  which 

bear  the  curved  sori  47.  (rymnopttrtA. 

cc  The  sori  round,  attached  dorsally. 

D.  Soridwtmct  at  maturity  4H.  .\U<.<«,-u>m. 

7.  Davallia  Tribe. 

A.  Indusium  attached  at  base  only, 
a.  Pinna?  jointed  to  the  rachis:  lvs.  simply 

pinnate :  indusium  circular  or  reniform .  .  . 50.  StphroUpis. 
sb  Pinnc  not  jointed  to  the  rachis;  lvs.  jointed 
to  the  rootstock 

c.  The  indusium  thick,  coriaceous  51.  Humala. 

cc.  The  indusium  membranous  

aa.  Indusium  attached  at  both  base  and  sides, 
a.  Lvs.  jointed  to  the  scaly  rootstocks. 

c.  Shape  of  indusium  tubular  53. . 

cc.  Shape  of  indusium  broader  than  long, 
forming  a  boat-shaped  cavity  on  the 
edge  of  the  segm  54.  i 

B  H .   I ,  S  PV  dOt  J* )l  1 1 1  A*i  1         tl^H*      M  J  t  fat  <  ic.^. 

lobes. 

n.  Sorus  formed  on  receptacles  contain- 
ing vascular  tissues  55.  MicroUpia. 

dd.  Sorus  not  formed  on  a  special  receptacle. 56.  Odontotoria. 
cc.  Indusium  united  with  the  modified  lf.- 
lobe  to  form  a  complete  cup  57. 


220.  CYATHEACEjB. 

.  Sori  borne  on  the  apex  of  the  veins: 

indusium  extrorse,  formed  of  a  more 

or  leas  modified  marginal  tooth  and 

an  inner  lid-like  scale   LI 

,  Sori  borne  dorsally  on  the  veins  or  at 

the    fork:    indusium    inferior,  or 

wholly  wanting   2.  Ctat 

1.  Dick  soma  Tribe. 

,  Tooth  of  spore-bearing  segm.  scarcely  modi- 
fied, about  the  site  of  the  inner  scale   I. . 

Tooth  of  the  spore-heanng  segm.  strongly 

coriaceous  like  the  inner  scale  and  ^ 

2.  Cygthe.  Tribe. 

.  Imlusium  present,  inferior, 
a.  The  indusium  at  first  inclosing  the  globular 
sorus,  remaining  cup-shaped  or  irregu- 
larly splitting  at  maturity   3.  Cyalhta. 

am.  The  iiuluMura  membranous,  semi-circular, 

s  fully  inclosing  the  sorus   4.  HtmUrlui. 

i  wanting   i.  AUopkda. 

JThyrsopteria,  of  another  tribe,  may  be  expected  in  I 


221.  CERATOPTERlDACE.fi. 

Habit  aquatic:  single  genua   CeraiopUru 


i  of  2  kinds,  the  larger  globose,  the 

■oid   l.Atolla. 

aa.  Lvs.  larger,  fea 

form,  globose   2.1 

223.  MARSILEAC 
In  cultivation   Marnita 
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AtWia,  HT2. 

.i>hmea,  126. 

Ammobium,  105. 

Apicra,  127. 

Abena,  88. 

.Egle,  91. 

Ammocharia,  125. 

Apioa,  95. 

Atiica.  120. 

-Eglopaia,  91. 

Ammophila,  134. 

Apium,  101. 

Ahubra,  100. 

.■Ego  podium,  101. 

Amomum,  125. 

Aplectrum,  122. 

A  throat*.  90. 

Aeride*.  123. 

Amorpha,  95. 

Aplopappua,  105. 

Abroaia,  116. 

/Erva.  116. 

Aroorphopballua,  131. 

APOfTNACE.K.  83,  110. 

Abrupbyilum,  OS. 

JCsculua,  92. 

Ampelopsia,  92. 

Apocynum,  111. 

Abrua,  94. 

.Ethioneroa,  87. 

Amphicarpaea,  95. 

Aponogeton,  132. 

Abuta,  86. 

jEtoxicon,  118. 

Amphicooie,  113. 

AfonooetonacbjB,  85,  132. 

Akutiloo.  89. 

Aiaelia,  05. 

Amaonia,  110. 

Aporocactua,  101. 

Acacia,  93. 

Agalmyla,  114. 

Amyria,  91. 

Aqdifoliacbaj,  81,  91. 

A  :'J>I1A,  97. 

Aguuiaia,  123. 

Anacampaeroa,  89. 

Aquilegia,  86. 

Acalypha,  119. 

Agapantbus,  127. 

Anacardiaceje.  81,  92. 

Arabia,  88. 

Acampe.  123. 

Agapete*.  108. 

Ancardium.  92. 

Aracbjc,  85,  131. 

Ar\.NTHACTt.«,  83,  114. 

Agathia,  120. 

Anagallis.  109. 

Ararhia,  94. 

Aranthocereua,  101. 

Agave,  125. 

Auamirta,  86. 

Arachnaatbe,  123. 

Aeantholimon,  109. 

Agdeatia,  116. 

Ananas,  120. 

Aralia,  101. 

Acantbotiiintha.  116. 

Agi-ratum,  105. 

Anaphalia,  105. 

Akauacck.  82,  101. 

ArantboDetna.  114. 

Aglaia,  91. 

Anarrbinum,  112. 

Arauraria,  120. 

Arantbopanax.  102. 

AaJaonema,  131. 

Anaatatica,  88. 

Arbutua.  108. 

Acantbophippiuni.  122. 

Axrinionia,  97. 

Anchuaa,  111. 

Archangelica,  101. 

Acanthopba-nix.  130. 

Aodira.  94. 

Archontophanix,  130. 

ArantborbUa.  129. 

Acroatia,  134. 

Andrachnc,  118. 

Arctium,  105. 

Arantbua,  114. 

Allan  thua,  91. 

Androcymbium,  128. 

Arctoataphylo*.  108. 

Acer.  92. 

Aira.  134. 

Andromeda,  108. 

Arctotis,  107. 

Acxracxjk,  81,  92. 

Auoackx,  82,  101. 

Andropogon.  133. 

Arctoua,  108. 
Ardiaia.  109. 

Aeeranthu*.  87. 

Ajuga.  115. 

Androaace,  109. 

Achillea,  107. 

Akebia,  87. 

Androatephium,  127. 

A  roc  a,  130. 

Achimenes,  113. 

Alaxgiacea,  82,  102. 

Aneilcma.  128. 

Aregelia.  126. 

Arhlys.  87. 

Alanftium.  102. 
Alberta.  103. 

Anemia,  135. 

Arenaria,  89. 

Acidanthera,  124. 

Anemone,  86. 

Arenga,  130. 

Aeineta.  123. 

Albixiia.  93. 

Anemonopsia.  86. 

Arethuaa,  123. 

Aeiphylla,  101. 

Albuca,  128. 

Anemopaia.  117. 

Argeroouc.  87. 

Aroelurrapbe.  131. 

Alchemitla,  97. 

Anethum.  101. 

Argyrcia,  111. 

Acokanthera,  110. 

Alehornea,  118. 

Angelica,  101. 

Ariocarpua,  100. 

AooniUim,  86. 

Alectonirus,  128. 

Angelonia,  112. 

AriMenia,  131. 

Acorus,  131. 

Alectryon.  92. 

Angiopteria,  135. 

Ariaaruin.  131. 

Arriopaia.  123. 

Aletria,  127. 

Angophora,  98. 

Ariatca,  124. 

Acri.ta,  130. 

Aleuritea,  119. 

Angneeum,  123. 

Ariatolochia,  117. 

Arrocomia,  129. 

Alhaci.  94. 

Anguloa,  122. 

Abibtolochiacejc,  84,  117. 

ArroptayUum.  98. 

Alisma.  132. 

Anigoaanthos,  125. 

Ariatotclia,  90. 

Acmspira,  128. 

AuaMAexjB,  85,  132. 

Aniaacanthua,  114. 

Armeria,  109. 

Arrostirbum,  135. 

Allamanda,  110. 

Aniaoatichua,  113. 

Amebia,  111. 

Arise*,  86. 

Allium,  128. 

Aniaotea,  114. 

Arnica,  107. 

Actineua,  106. 

Alloplectua,  114. 

Annona,  86. 

Aronia,  96. 

Artimdia.  86. 

Alnua.  119. 

Annonack^c.  80,  86. 

Arpophyllum,  122. 

Ar-Unolepis,  108. 

Alocaaia,  131. 

Anoctochilua,  122. 

Arracacia,  101. 

ActiDomeria,  106. 

Aloe.  127. 

Anogr  annua,  135. 

Arrhenatherum,  134. 

Actiaopteria,  135. 

Alonaoa,  112. 

Anoiganthua,  125. 

Artabotrya,  86. 

Actinostenuna.  100. 

Alpinia,  125. 

Anopterua,  98. 

Artemiaia,  107. 

Ada.  123. 

Al&iue,  80. 

Anredera,  85. 

Artocarpua,  118. 

Adabeotiia,  90. 

Alaophila,  136. 

Anaellia,  122. 

Arthropodium,  128. 

Alatonia,  1 1U. 

Antennaria,  105. 

Arum,  Ml- 

Adenandra.  91. 

Alatrceineria,  125. 

Anthoniia,  107. 

Aruncua,  90. 

Adenanthcra,  93. 

Altamiraaoa,  98. 

Anthorirum,  127. 

Arundinaria,  134. 

Adcuocalynmia.  113. 

Althm,  89. 

Antholyia,  124. 

Arundo,  134. 

Adenocarpua,  94. 

AJyasum,  88. 

Anthoxantbum,  134. 

Aaaruni.  117. 

Adeaophora.  108. 

A.MARANTACB.B,  83,  116. 

Anthurium,  131. 

A&CLKP1ADACE.K,  83,  110. 

Adeoostoma,  97. 

Amarantua.  110. 

Anthyllia,  94. 

Aaclepiaa,  110. 

Adenostyle*.  105. 

Ama RTi.t.10 acejK,  84,  124. 

Aiitiaria,  118. 

Aac>Tum,  89. 

Adeamia,  94. 

Amaryllis,  125. 

Antideama,  118. 

Aaimina,  80. 

Adbntoda,  114. 

Amaaonia,  114. 

Antigonon,  117. 

Aapanurua,  126. 

Adiantopaia.  135. 

Ambroaia.  100. 

Antirrhinum.  112. 
Antrophyum,  135. 

Aspftsia.  123. 

Vhaiitum,  135. 

Ambroatnia.  131. 

Aaperula.  103. 

Adlumia,  87. 

AmeUnchier,  97. 

Aotus.  95. 

Asphodcliuc.  127. 

Adook.86. 

Amellua,  107. 

Aphanantbc,  118. 

Aaphodelua,  127. 

Adoxa.85. 

Amheratia,  95. 

Aphclandra,  114. 

Aspidistra,  127. 

Adoxaceje.  85. 

Amicia,  95. 

Aphyllon.  85. 

.\aplenium.  136. 

(137) 
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Aatelis,  I2h. 
Aster,  105. 
Aatcrlinoayria.  107. 
Astilbc.  98 
Astragalus,  25. 
Astraatia,  1D_L 
Astrocaryum.  129. 
Asyntaaia.  114. 
Atalantia,  91. 
A  thro  taxi*.  120. 
Atraphaxis,  LLL 
Atriplex,  116. 
Atropa,  112. 
Altalea,  129. 
Aubrictia,  88. 
Auctiha,  102. 
Audibcrtia.  115. 
Audouuiia,  138, 
A  vena,  134. 
Averrfaoa,  90. 
Avicennia,  115. 
Aura,  88. 
AxoUa,  LilL 

Babiana,  J2L 
Baccaurea,  LIS. 
Baocharia,  105. 
Backhousin,  99. 
Bactris,  129. 
Bac  ul  aria.  130. 
Basria. 
Bahia,  10C 
Baikiaja,  95. 
Balaka,  131. 
Balsaminacc.c,  81,  20. 
Bal.uunocitrua,  2L 
BaKtmorrhiia,  IQfl. 
Bamburanta,  125. 
Bambusa,  LiL. 
Bank-da,  117. 
Baphia.  95. 

Baptiaia.  2L 
Barbttrenia,  125. 
Barbarea.  *>L 
Barbieria,  25, 
Barleria.  114. 
Barosma.  91. 
Barring  to  ilia,  99. 
Baaella.  1LQ, 

Bx«ELLACB.»  .  HT). 
Batrmaimia,  123. 
Baucra,  28. 
Bauhinia,  25. 
Beaufortia,  91). 
Beaumontia,  111. 
Begonia,  100. 
Beooniaceas,  82j  10JL 
Belemcanda,  124. 
BcUis.  105. 
Bellium,  107. 
Beloperone.  114. 
Bcuiiicaaa,  100. 
Bentinckia,  131. 
Benzoin,  117. 
Berberidacejc,  80,  87. 
Berberidop&is,  Sii. 
Berberi*,  87. 
Berehcmia,  22. 
Bergcrocactua,  LQL 
Berria,  9JL 
Bersama,  22, 
Bertholletia.  22. 
Bertolonia,  99. 
Bcachorneria,  125, 
Besleria,  114. 
Bewra.  127. 


Beta,  LUL 
Betula,  119. 
Betulace.s,  84,  110- 
Biarum,  131. 
Bideiw,  JittL 
Bifrenaria,  123. 
Bigclovia,  llli. 
Bignonia,  113. 
Bionuniace.v.  83^  113_ 
Billardiera,  88. 
Billbergia,  120. 
Biophytum,  9JL 
Biachofia,  LIS, 
Bianiarrkia,  LiL. 
Bixa,  SB. 
Btxace.*,  SO.  88. 
Blakca,  22. 
Blaodfordia,  12Z. 
Bloc  hn  urn,  135. 
Blepbaria,  1 14. 
Btepharocalyx.  99. 
Blctia.  122. 
Bletilla,  122. 
Blighia.  22, 
Blootneria,  128. 
Blumenbachia.  100, 
Bocconia,  8Z. 
Boea.  114. 
Boehmeria,  118. 
Bolandra,  98. 
Bollea,  L22. 
Boltonia,  105. 
Bomarca,  125. 
Bombacace*.  81,  20. 
Bombax,  90. 
Bongardia,  SZ. 

BORAGINACEJE,  S3.  Ill 

Borago,  ill. 
Borassus,  122. 
Boronia,  2L 
Boaea,  116. 
Botrychium,  \-ii>. 
Ikmgninvillca,  116. 
Bouamngaultia.  116- 
Bouvardia,  103. 
Bowenia,  121L 
Bowiea,  12Z, 
Bowkeria,  113. 
Boykinia,  S<s, 
Brachychana.  105. 
Brachychilus,  125. 
Brarhychiton.  20. 
Brachyeome,  105. 
BrachyBcma,  95. 
Brahea,  129. 
Brainea,  130. 
Braaenia,  SZ. 
Brassavola,  122. 
Braasia,  122. 
Bramica,  SZ. 
Bravoa,  125. 
Braya,  SS, 
Brevoortia.  127. 
Brcweria,  HI. 
Breynia.  US. 
Brickellia,  1135, 
Briaa.  134. 
Brodiwa,  12Z. 
Bromelia.  125. 
BaOMELIACEJE,  S§.  125. 

Bromheadia.  123. 
BromuB.  134. 
Brooimum,  1  IS. 
Broughtonia.  122. 
Brouraonelia,  118. 
Browatlia.  1 12. 


Brown  pa.  95. 
Bruckenthalia,  lilsL. 
BruneUa,  1 15. 
BrunJeJjaa.  112. 
Brunucejk,  S2,  28. 
Brunsvigia,  125. 
Bryanthua.  108. 
Bryonia,  100. 
Bryonopsn,  100, 
Bryophyllum.  28. 
Bucklcya,  LIZ. 
Buddleia,  110. 
Bulbine,  127. 
Bulbinella,  127. 
Bulbocodium.  12S. 
BulbophyUum.  123, 
Bumelia,  109 
Buphane,  125. 
Buphthalmuiu.  105. 
Bupleuruni.  101. 
Burbidgea,  12.r>. 
BurcheUia,  103. 
Buraaria,  88. 
Burse ra.  111. 
Burse race.e,  81,  91. 
Butea,  25. 

Butomacce.  Si  132. 
Butomus,  132. 
Buxacejs,  84,  LUL 
Buxua,  112. 
Byrsonima,  90. 

Caboroba,  SZ. 
Cacalia,  107. 
Cacaliopaia,  107. 
Cactacejs,  82,  100. 
Cactus,  100. 
Cadia.  94. 
Conalpinia,  25. 
Cajanus,  25. 
Caladium,  131. 
Calamagrostia,  1M. 
Calamintha,  Hfl. 
Calamovilfa.  134. 
Calamua,  122, 
Calaudrinia,  B2. 
Calanthe,  122. 
Calathea,  125. 
Calceolaria.  112. 
Calendula,  107, 
Calimerm,  107. 
Calla.  131. 
Calliandra.  132, 
Callianthemum,  86. 
Callicarpn,  1 14. 
('alliphruria,  125. 
Callipsyche,  125. 
Callipteria,  Lilix 
Callirho*.  82. 
Calliatcmon,  28. 
Calliatephua.  105. 
Cftllitris,  121L 
Callopaia,  1^2. 
Calluna.  IPS. 
Calonhortus,  128. 
Calodendrutn,  2L 
Calonyelion,  111. 
Calophaca,  25. 
Calophylluin,  82. 
Calopogon,  122. 
CalothamnitA,  9S. 
Culotropis,  1 10 
Calpurnia,  94. 
Caltha,  Jifi, 
Calvou.  22. 

Calycantu ACE.C,  SO,  gg. 


f'alyrauthus,  ijfi. 
Calycotome,  24, 
Calyocarpum,  86. 
Calypso.  122. 
Calyptrog>-ne,  131. 
Camarotia,  123. 
Camaaaia,  128. 
Camellia,  82. 
Camoeuaia,  25. 
Campanula,  108. 
Campanulacejb,  82,  107'. 
Campanumasa,  107, 
Camphors,  117. 
Campadium,  113. 
Campais,  1 13. 
CamptomrUB,  130, 
r'anjingium.  Sfi. 
Canarina,  107. 
Canavalia,  25. 
Candollea.  85. 

CANOOLUUCE.C,  85. 

Caiuatrum,  120. 
Cauna,  125. 
Cannabis,  1  IS. 
Cankacka,  85,  125. 
Cantua.  ILL 
Capparidace«.  80,  Sfi 
Cappari*.  88. 
Capri foliace.k.  S2^  1Q2. 
r'apsicum.  1 1*2. 
Caragana,  95, 
Caralluma,  110. 
Card  amine,  S8. 
Cardiandra,  97. 
Cardiospermuui,  22. 
Carduus,  105. 
Carex,  13jL. 
Carica,  100. 
Caricacejk,  82,  lQQ, 
Carina.  110. 
Carlina,  105. 
Carludovica,  131. 
Carniicbjclia,  95. 
Camegiea,  101. 
Carpcnteria,  97. 
Carp  in  ua,  1 19. 
Carrieria,  88, 
Cartbamus,  105, 
Carum,  101. 
Carya,  118. 
Caryocar,  85. 
Cartocaracex,  85. 
CAKropurLLACEjt,  SL  82. 
Caryopteris,  115. 
Caryota.  130. 
Caaimiroa,  21. 
Caaacbeera.  135. 
f'n^sia,  95. 
Casauic.  22. 
Caaaiope,  1138. 
Caasipourea,  98. 
Cantaoea,  LL2. 
Castanopaia,  119. 
Caatanoapermum,  94. 
Castilleia,  113. 
Casuarina,  118. 
Cascarinacb*.  84,  118. 
Catalpa,  113. 
Catananche,  1QL 
Catasetum,  122. 
Cate-sbaa.  102, 
Catha.  22, 
Catopaia,  120. 
Cattleya,  122, 
Caulopbyllum,  87. 
Cautlea,  125. 
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C«uwUni8.  22. 

CVdrvla,  91. 
(.Vdronrlla.  LL5. 
Cedrua.  LiLL 
C'«ba,  90. 

Ciunucu,  SI.  22. 
i  AwUmm.  92. 
Cebcuaia,  107. 
Cdoaia,  lift. 
CcUia.  H2. 
CWtia.  118. 
C«ichrus,  134. 
Ceoia.  107. 

<  Vxttaurea,  103. 

<  '*ntn»d«riia.  02. 
Ontmnlhua,  1113. 
Ceatropogon.  lOZ. 
C>atn>s«na,  23. 
Cepha*Ua.  IDS. 
Cephaianthera.  122. 
Cepbalanthus,  103 
•Aihalaria.  1Q3. 

(  cphalooennis,  101, 
CephaloeUu-hy  utn,  134. 

CSPHJLLOTACEJB ,  82, 
iVpkalritaxus,  1 2Q. 
tVj/balotUS,  9». 
IV-risUuiu.  ii2. 
Ceratiola,  iia. 
Oratcdobus,  129. 
I  Vratonia,  83, 
frralaprtalum,  AS. 

CiiATomiioicu,  86. 

130. 

C  Vrauipteria.  136. 
Gcraloatijpiia,  109. 
OraUjthf-ra,  114. 
Ceratoxamia,  121L 

Crbctdimttlaacrl*,  80. 86. 
CerridipbyUum,  86. 
Cercis.  83, 
Ccroocarpua.  22. 
Cereus,  101. 
Ce-nnthe.  111. 
Ctropnpn.  HQ. 
t.  cropteTis,  135. 
C«roxylon.  130. 
C*sp*draia,  24. 
Ctstruxn,  112. 
Chasaacti*,  106, 
i-'hariiuinelea,  20. 

C  tutnostoma.  112. 

rh*njphyllum,  101. 

Cttatospt-nnum.  21. 

Chaleaa,  90. 

("hums-tatm,  97. 

«  ~ham*b«tiaria,  90, 

<  hjurucryparis,  120. 
haninJuphne,  1(>K. 

1  "liaros-dorpa.  1  30. 

''hamiriiriuin,  128. 

<~hamaraii-ium.  102. 

'  himrr&iilhnniim,  1 14. 

^hamiropn,  122. 

'haplalm,  107. 

CharinB.  106. 

t'heHanthes,  135. 

Chcmnthus.  88. 

Chf-lidonium,  82. 

CKr-J.jnc,  112. 

CttSKOrODLACX.e,  S3,  HQ. 
^heiiopodium.  1 10. 
'"hiluuithua.  111). 
Oulopsia,  H2. 
Oiimaphila.  IDS. 
Chiocorea,  103. 


Chiogenes,  108, 
Ohionanthu*.  102. 
Chionoduxa,  128. 
Chirunthodendron,  20. 
Chirita,  114. 
Chironia,  110. 
Chlidanthus,  124. 
OhlORANTHaCR.*:,  84.  1 17. 
Chloranthus,  117. 
CbJoris,  134. 
Chlorocodon,  HQ. 
O'hloroKolum,  122. 
Chlorophytum.  122. 
Chloroxylon.  91. 
Choiaya,  91. 
Chondroryncha,  12IL 
Chorisia,  20. 
rhoriifina.  94, 
Chrosophorn,  llfi, 
Chryaahdocarpua,  131. 
Ohryfanthenium.  102. 
C-hrj>cl>actroD,  122. 
Chrysobalanus,  97. 
Chrysogonum,  1QQ. 
Chrysopbyllum,  102. 
Chrysopsis.  103, 
Chrysosplouium,  98. 
O'husquna,  134. 
Chysi*.  122. 
Cibotium.  130, 
Cfcer,  83. 
Cichorium,  107. 
Ciiuicifuga,  hQ, 
Cinchona,  103. 
Cineraria,  102. 
Cinna.  134. 
Cinnamonium,  112. 
Cipura.  124. 
f  irrarA,  99. 
CirrhopeUlum,  123. 
Ciraium,  103. 
C'issampelos,  hfi. 
Ciasus,  22, 

Cl8TACE.S.  SO,  68, 

Ciatua,  88. 
Citharexyium,  113. 
Citropsis,  91, 
Citrullus,  100, 
Citrus,  9_L 
Cladanthus,  107. 
C'ladothainuua,  108. 
Cladraatis,  04. 
CUrkia,  fifi, 
Clauoena.  SO. 
Clavija,  100. 
Clayton  ia,  82. 
Cleisostoma,  123. 
Cleistocactus,  1QL 
Clematis,  80. 
Clemato-clethra,  86. 
Cleome,  88. 
Clcrodfndron,  113. 
Clethra.  108. 
Clmthrack.c.  83,  108. 
Cteyera,  82. 
Clianthus,  96. 
Clidemia,  22, 
Clif  tonia,  9_L 
Clinostigma,  130. 
Clintooia,  128. 
Clitoria,  24. 
Clivia,  123. 
Chiytia,  119, 
Clytostotna,  113. 
Cnicua,  103. 
Coba^a.  ILL 


Coccinea,  100. 
C'occoloba,  HC 
f  "orcothrinax,  122. 
Cocoulus,  Mi. 
t'oc'hlearia,  88. 
CochUoda,  123. 
f 'ochlioMtcma,  128» 
Cocoa,  122. 
Coditmim,  119. 
Codonanthe,  LL4. 
Codonopsis,  107. 
Coclia,  122. 
Ccelogyne,  122. 
Coffea,  103. 
Coix.  133, 
Cola,  20. 
Colas.  123. 
Colchicum,  12ft. 
Colca,  113. 
Coleus,  1  lfi- 
CoUabium,  ia 
Collelia,  22. 
f'olligiiaya,  112. 
CoUinsia,  112. 
Collinsotiiii,  HQ. 
Collomia,  ILL 
Colocasia,  131. 
Colquhounia,  HQ. 
Coluniut-u,  LL4. 
Colut™,  23. 
Colvillea,  83, 
Comaiidra,  112. 
Comarum,  22. 

COMBBXTACXA,  82,  28. 

Comhretum,  98. 
Commelina,  128. 

CobJMBLIN  ACK.T.   S3,  12K 
Compart-ttia,  123. 
Composit.k,  82,  1Q3, 
Comptonia,  118. 
Conandroo.  1 14, 
Congca,  1  IS. 
Coniogramtna,  133. 
Coniuxn,  101. 
Conocliniunt.  103. 
Convallaria,  127. 

CONVOLVULACEJS,  83,  111- 

Con volvulus,  LLL 
Cooperia,  124, 
Copaifera,  23. 
Copernica,  129. 
Copromna,  103. 
Ooptis,  83. 
( 'ornllorhua,  122. 
Corcborua,  90. 
Cordis.  ILL 
Cordyline.  122. 
Corema,  119. 
Coreopsis,  1QG, 
Coriaiulrum,  10L. 
Coriaria,  93- 
C'ORiARiAcr.s,  82,  93. 
Cornace.*.  82.  102. 
Comus,  102. 
Coronilla,  94. 
Coma,  91. 
Cortaderia,  134. 
Cortusa.  109. 
Corysnthes,  123. 
Coo'daUs.  82. 
Cori'lopsis,  98. 
Corylus,  112. 
Corynocarpua,  23. 
Corynootylis,  88. 
Corypha,  129. 
Corysanthes,  123. 


Corytholoma,  11*- 
Cosmoa,  10ft. 
Costus,  123. 
Cotinua,  23. 
Cotoneaster,  90. 
Co  tula,  102. 
Cotyledon,  28. 
Couroupita,  22. 
('ousaapoa,  1 18. 
Cowania,  92. 
Crambo,  82. 
Craniolaria,  114. 
Crassula,  iih, 
Cbassu  lacbjE,  82,  88. 
Cratccus,  2fL 
CrataBva,  88. 
Cratcrostigma,  I  IS. 
Crepis,  102. 
Creaccntia,  113. 
Crinum,  123. 
Crithmum,  101. 
Crocosmia,  124. 
Crocus,  124. 
Crossandra,  114. 
CroUlaria,  84, 
Croton,  118. 
Crucianella,  1Q.'{. 
CRUcirciMe,  80,  fiL 
Cryptanth*.  LLL 
Cryptanthus,  12.S. 
CoT>toooryne,  132. 
Cryptogramma,  133. 
Cryptolopis,  HQ. 
Cryptomeria,  120. 
Cryptophoranthus,  123. 
Cr>*ptostcgia,  HO. 
Cr>-ptostemma,  102 
Cryptostylis.  123. 
Ctcnanthc,  123. 
Cucumis,  100. 
CucurbiU.  100. 
Cdccrbitacbje.  82j  100. 
Cudrania.  118. 
Cuminum,  101. 
Cummingia.  123. 
Cunila,  116. 
Cunning  Kami  a,  120. 
Cunonia,  88. 

CtTNONIACXiE,  82,  98. 
Cuphea.  22. 
CuprMsus,  120. 
Curculigo,  123. 
Curcuma,  123. 
Cuscuta,  111. 
Cyananthus,  107. 
CyaneUa.  123. 
Cyathea.  136. 
Cyathrackje,  85,  130. 

CYCADACRiE,  84,  120. 
Cycaa,  120. 
Cyclamen,  109. 
Ctclajtthacr.*,  85,  131. 
Cyclanthera.  100, 
Cyclanthus,  13L 
Cyclobothra.  120. 
Cycloloma,  MB. 
Cyclophorus.  133. 
Cycnoches,  122. 
CydisU.  Hi 
Cydonia.  80. 
Cymbidium,  123. 
Cymbopetalum,  tiik 
C>*mbopoKon,  133. 
Cynanchuni,  110. 
Cynara,  10o. 
Cynodon,  134. 
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CynoKlo&sum,  1 1 1. 
Cynorchia.  12L 
Cynoeurua,  134- 
Cypdla,  121. 
Cytcrackm,  85,  133. 
Cyperorchia,  123. 
Cyperua,  133. 
Cyphomahdra,  112. 
Cyphokentia,  131. 
Cyphophcenix.  1M<> 
Cyphosperjmi,  L3Q. 
Oypripi-dium,  121. 
Cyrilla,  &L 
Ctrillacuc,  81,  ILL 
Cyrtaodra,  114. 
Cyrtanthua,  121. 
Cyrtocarpa,  82, 
Cyrtotnhim,  Lili, 
Cyrtopodium,  122. 
Cyrtoaperma,  131. 
Cyrtoetachya,  130. 
Cyatopteria.  litL 
Cytwus,  84. 

Daboecia,  108. 
Dactylia,  134. 
Dactyloctoniutn,  121. 
Dssdalacanthua,  114. 
DiL'iuuuoropB,  129. 
Dahlia.  100. 
Dai*.  112. 

DniixTitiu.  2L 

Dalca,  25. 
Dalcohanipia,  119. 
Dalibarda,  92. 
Damnacanthua,  103. 
Dana£,  120. 
Dana?  a,  135. 
Daphne,  117. 
Daphniphyllum,  118- 
DarliiiRtoniu.  87. 
Daaylirion,  127. 
Datisca.  85. 
Datmcacbjc,  85. 
Datura.  112. 
Daucua,  101. 
Davallia,  136. 
Davidia.  102. 
DebreRcaaia,  118. 
Dccnianca.  82. 
Decodon,  99. 
Decumaria,  32. 
Deeriiigia,  1KL 
Deiuanthe,  88. 
Delarbrca,  101. 
Delavaya,  22. 
Ddphinium.  86. 
Dcndrobium,  123. 
Dcndrocalamua,  134. 
Dendromecon,  H7. 
Dcnuatwdtia,  136. 
Dcutaria,  81S, 
Dcparia,  136. 
Dcrria,  94. 
Dnwhampaia,  134. 
Deamanthua,  95. 
DcMiiateria,  134. 
Doaxnodium,  2L 
Dcsmoncus,  131. 
DcuUia,  97. 
Diacrium.  122. 
Diandrolyra,  134. 
Dianclla,  L2Z. 
Diauthcra.  Hi. 
Dianthua,  89. 
Diapengia,  109. 


Diapenhiackje,  83,  lOJL 
Diascia,  112 
Di  centra.  82. 
Dirhorisandra,  128. 
Dichroa,  82. 
Dichroatachya,  05. 
Dicksoiiia.  130. 
Dicliptera,  ILL 
Dirtatnnua,  91. 
Dictyoaperma,  130. 
Dicyrta,  113. 
DidymochIn.-tia,  130, 
Didynicwpi-rma,  130. 
DiciTcnhachia,  131. 
Dterwna.  124. 
Diervilla.  102. 
Digitaba,  1 13. 
Dillenia,  80. 

DlLLENlACBJB.  80,  8JL 

Diiuurphotheca,  102. 
DiorJea.  1M. 
Dknuea,  98. 
Dioon,  120, 
Dioacorea,  123. 
DiuacoRKACE.c,  84,  123. 
Dioania,  91. 
Dioapyroa,  109. 
Diostea,  US. 
Dipcadi.  128. 
Dipcita.  102. 
Diphyllc.ia,  82. 
Diphyaa,  95. 
Dipidax,  128. 
Dipladenia,  111. 
Diplarrhcna,  124. 
Diplaaium,  136. 
Diploglottia,  02, 
Diplohena,  21. 
Diplothcmium,  122. 

DlFSACACEjK,  82,  ma. 
Dipaacua,  10.'!- 
Dipteronia,  92. 
Dirca.  117. 
Diaa,  121. 
Diaanthua.  98. 
Diaocactua,  100. 
Diaporum,  128. 
Disviotia.  99. 
Diatichlia,  134. 
Diatictia.  113. 
Duttylium,  88. 
Diuria.  I'J'.i. 
DixyRotheca,  102. 
Ducyuia,  90. 
Dodecatheon,  lQfi. 
Dodonaea,  92. 
DoJichoa.  94. 
Dotnbuya,  90. 
Doodia.  13fi, 
Domjia.  101. 
Doronicum,  107. 
Dorstrnia.  118. 
Doryalia,  88. 
Doryanthea,  125. 
DoryopU'ria.  135. 
Doasinia, 
Douftlaaia,  H'9. 
Downingia,  107. 
Draha,  88, 
Drarwna,  122. 
Dracoccphalum,  113, 
Dracontiuni,  131. 
Dracunrulua,  131. 
Drimia,  128. 
Driwya,  8fi. 
Droacra,  28. 


DaoHMUCXiaj,  82,  98. 
Droaophyllum.  98. 
Dryaa,  82. 
DrymogJoaautn,  135. 
Drymophlojua.  130, 
Drynaria,  135. 
Dryopteria,  130. 
Drypetea,  lis 
Duclifeanea,  97. 
Dudleya.  08. 
DiiKuetia.  80. 
Dulichium,  133. 
Duranta.  ILL 
Durio,  90, 
Duval  ia.  110. 
Duvornoia,  114, 
Dyckia.  126. 
Dypaia,  130. 
Dyacboriate,  114. 

Ebenace*.  ££,  109. 

Ebenua,  95. 
Ecballium,  100. 
Eccretnoearpua,  113. 
Ecbeveria.  9X. 
Echidnupaia,  1 10. 
Echinacea,  HKi. 
Echinocactua,  lOO- 
Echinoccreua,  LOL 
Echinochloa,  L33. 
Echinocyatia,  100. 
Echinopanax,  102. 
Echinopa,  HV>. 
Echinonaia,  101- 
Echinoatachya,  120, 
Eclutca,  111. 
Echimn,  ILL 
Edgeworthia,  117. 
Ehretia,  111. 
Eichhornia,  128. 

Et~«AUNACE.C,  M,  117. 

Ehe&Rnua,  1 17. 
Ela»ia.  122. 

Elxocabpace.c,  81,  90. 
Elwocarpua.  90. 
Ela-odendron,  22. 
Elaphoglosaum.  135. 
Eleocharia,  133. 
Elcttaria,  125. 
Elcuainc,  134. 
Eteutherine,  124. 
Elliottia,  108. 
Elodea.  121L 
Elnhnluia,  1 10. 
Elymiia.  134. 
Emilia,  107. 
Emmciianthc,  111. 
Emmpnoptcrj'H,  1Q3. 

EMPETKAfE.«.  84,  112. 

Empctruni.  1  H*. 
Encclia,  100. 
Enrcphalartoa,  120. 
Enkianthua,  108. 
Ennealophus,  L2L 
Entada,  94. 
Ent<;lU.  8Q, 
Euterolobium,  93. 
Eomccon,  87. 

EPACRIDACE49.  Sj?,  LOS. 
Eparris.  108. 
Ephedra.  L20, 
Epidcndniin,  122. 
Kpi<tn*a.  108, 
Epilobium.  99, 
Epimodiutn,  87. 
Epipaclia,  122. 


Epiphyllanthus.  10L 
Epiphyllum,  100. 
Epilircmnum,  132. 
Epiwia,  1 14. 
EqcimctacxuK,  86,  135. 
K^luiM-tum,  135. 
Kranrositi-i,  1 H4 . 
Enuithetnvun,  LLL 
Eranthia.  fifi. 
Ereroocitni*,  9L 
Eremocpatha,  131. 
Krrmnatachya,  Ufi. 
Eremurua,  1^7. 
Eria,  123. 
Erianthua,  133. 
Erica,  LUh. 
Ejucacsjc,  S3,  LQ8. 
Erigcnia.  LOL 
F.nRrixm,  1115. 
Erinacea,  94. 
Erin  u«.  H3. 
Eriobotrya,  2fi. 
Eriiwphalii-i.  lOfi. 
EriochiJua,  123. 
Erioeonum,  1 17. 
Eriophorum,  133. 
Eriophyllum,  106. 
Eriopaia,  123. 
Erioateinon.  2L 
Erlanxea,  1<>7. 
Erudiutn.  20. 
Eruca.  82. 
Eryniciun),  LOL 
Eryaixnum,  88. 
Erythca,  122. 
Erythnea,  HQ. 
Erythrina,  25, 
Erythronium,  128. 
Ebttmroxtlacb^b,  8_L  241 
Erythroxylon,  90. 
Eacallonia.  82. 
Eachacholtsia,  82. 
Eacontria,  101. 
Eucalyptus,  9ii. 
Eucharidiuin.  22. 
Eucharia,  l'-'.V 
Euchla?na,  133. 
Eucnide.  100. 
Eucomia.  128. 
Eucommia,  86. 
EceowMiACE.e,  80,  86. 
Eucryphia.  89. 
Eccktphiacea,  8L  88. 
Euftcuia.  88. 
Eulophia.  122. 
Eulophiella,  122. 
Evipatorium,  105. 
Euphorbia.  1 19. 
Eupuorbiacck,  84,  Llik 
Euphoria,  92. 
Euptclea,  afi, 
Eurya,  82. 
Eurj-alc.  8L 
Eur>'rlea,  125. 
Euryopa,  107. 
Euacaphia,  92. 
EuaUcphua,  120. 
Eutaxia,  95. 
Eutcn>c,  130, 
Evodia,  2L 
Evon>-n>ua.  92, 
Exacuni,  1 10. 
Exca'caria,  1 19. 
Exochorda,  80. 
Exorrhita,  131 
Exoetemtua.  103. 
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Fa  Kia.ua,  H2. 
Kaqacu,  Mt  lift. 
F"»«vlia.  25, 
f  njrof.>Tum,  112, 
Kmna«,  119. 
FallvigiA,  27. 
Faradaya.  115. 
Patau,  102. 
Fedia.  103. 
F'eijoa,  28. 
Felioia.  105. 
Fer«d!era,  97. 
FerrWia.  102. 
Ferooia,  90. 
FerooieUa.  90. 
Ferraria,  124. 
Ferula,  IOL 
Fe.ntura,  13A. 
Ficua.  lis, 
Filipendula.  iff. 
Fittooia,  ILL 
Fitaroya.  120. 
FTa'-ourtia,  88. 
Fx~*,COOBTtAC£.C,  SOj  88. 
F"l*-rmmria.  95. 

Huwfs,  Hi. 

Ktrnirulum,  101. 
Fokirxua,  120. 
Font  unt-^iii.  109. 
Fonythia,  102. 
Fartunearia,  98. 
Fortunella.  91. 
Fothertplla,  fifi. 
Kouquicna.  ML 
FotiQCiEKi  ace.1,  81,  83. 
Fragaria,  97. 
Fran  coa,  87. 

F'rankeniA,  85. 
Franiesucx.b,  85» 
Frasera.  110. 

1  rax  in  us,  102. 

Fxwsia,  124. 

F'rriuoDtia,  90. 

Freyeinetia,  131 

Fntillaria,  128. 

F'ncebchia.  lift. 

Fuchsia.  99. 

Fumaria.  82. 

FrMAKUcxjB,  80,  82. 

Ftinkia.  127. 

F'urvraa,  125. 

FuKra,  8fi. 

Gaillardia.  100. 
Galactia,  25. 
Galantbua,  124. 
Galax.  109. 
Galcandra,  122. 
Galedupa,  95. 
G»b «a.  Si. 
Galoopsia,  Hfi. 
Galeorrhi*.  12L. 
Galium.  lu;< 
Galphimia,  90. 
Galtooi*.  128. 
Gamogyne,  132, 
Gamolepis.  107. 
Garcinia,  89. 
Gardenia,  102. 
Garrya.  102. 
Gamtacxc.  82,  102. 
Garuga.  21_ 
Gasteria,  127. 
GauUheria,  lQfi, 
Gaura.  99. 
Gaoasia,  130. 


Gaylussuciu.  108. 
Gaiania,  107. 
Geissorhisa,  124. 
Geitoncplpsium,  120. 
Gelaemimn,  HO. 
Genipa,  102. 
Genista,  94. 
Gentiana,  1 10. 
Gkktlanacz.s,  S2j  110. 
Geodorum,  123. 
Geouoma,  12L 
Gbraniacbje,  81j  00. 
Geranium,  90, 
Gerard  ia,  1 13. 
Gerbera,  107. 
Gesneria,  LLL 

GE8NXH1ACC.C,  83,  113, 

Gethy Ilia.  125. 
Geum.  07. 
Gilia,  111. 
GUibertia,  102. 
Gillenia,  00. 
Ginkgo.  119. 

GlHXGOACKJS,  84,  1  19. 

Gilhopaia.  108. 
Gladiolus,  124. 
Glaucium,  87. 
Glaus,  100. 
Gleditsia,  05. 
Gleichenia,  136, 
Glkichkniacbx,  85,  120. 
Gliricidia.  35. 
Globba,  125. 
Globularia,  lit. 
Globulariackx,  83,  114. 
Gloehidion,  118. 
Glorioaa,  128. 
Gloxinia,  113. 
Glyceria,  124. 
Glycine,  25. 
Glycosmis,  90. 
Glycyrrhisa.  25, 
Gmelina,  1  IS. 
Gnetackjc,  84,  120. 
Gnidia,  117. 
Gee  then.  80. 
Gomeia,  122. 
Gomphocarpus,  HO. 
Gomphrena,  Hfi. 
Gongora,  123. 
Gonioma,  110. 
Goniophlebium,  135. 
Gonolobus,  1 10. 

Goodcnia,  85. 
GoODKNIACX.e,  8S. 

Gocxlia,  21. 

Goodyera,  122. 
Gnrdonia,  hO. 
Gossypium,  82. 
Gouania,  02. 
Govenia,  123. 
Grabowakia,  112. 
Grami.nt.e.  85,  133. 
Grammangis,  122. 
Grammanthes,  98. 
Grammatophyllum,  122, 
Graptophyllum,  Hi. 
Gratiola,  112. 
Gravesia,  99. 
Grevillea,  HZ. 
Grewia,  20. 
Greyia,  92. 
Grins,  22, 
Griffinia,  125. 
Grindelia.  105. 
Griselinia,  102. 


Guaiacum,  00. 
Guaxuma,  00. 
Guet  tarda.  102, 
Guevina,  117. 
Guisotia,  lofi- 
Gunncra,  28. 
Gurania.  100. 
Gutierresia,  105. 
Gcrrnnnia,  81,  SSL 
Guxmania,  120. 
Gymnocladus,  05. 
Gyinnolomia,  107. 
Gymnopetaluxn.  100. 
Gymnopteris.  1 3fi. 
Gymooeporia,  22. 
Gymuostorhys,  132. 
Gynandropaia,  88. 
Gynerium,  134. 
Gynura,  107. 
Gypsophila,  80. 

Habeiuiria,  12L 
Hatxrhea,  114. 
Hacquetia,  1QL. 
H.emodoracej:.  85. 
Hieinanthua,  125. 
H  nun  aria,  122. 
Hiemutoxylon,  05. 
Hukea,  117. 
Halraria,  109. 
Halimodendron,  95. 
Halleria.  112. 
Haloraqioacb^b,  82,  28. 
Hamambuoacza,  82,  98. 
Ham  am  el  is,  98. 
Hamclia,  102 

Haploearpha,  107. 
Hardenbergia,  95. 
HarioU.  100. 
Harpephyllum,  92. 
Harrisia,  101- 
Hartwegiu.  122. 
Haatingsia,  127. 
Haworthia,  127. 
Hasardia,  105. 
Hebenatreitia,  Hi. 
Heehtia,  120. 
HifliXMna,  110. 
Hedera.  102. 
Hedycbjum,  125. 
Hodysarum,  04. 
Hedyseepe,  130. 
Heeria,  22. 
Helenium,  100. 
Holi amphora,  87- 
Helianthella,  106. 
Hi-lianthcmum,  88. 
Helianthus,  100. 
Helichrysum.  IPS. 
Helicodiceros,  12L 
Hclioonia,  125. 
Heliocereus,  lOL 
Heliopbila,  88, 
Heliopsia,  100. 
Heliotrophim,  111- 
Heliptenim.  105. 
Hell  oho  rug,  fifi. 
Helonias,  122. 
Heloniopsts,  1 28. 
Heiwingia,  102. 
Hnliine,  118. 
Hemerocallis,  127. 
Hemicyclia,  lis. 
Hemigraphia.  114. 
Hemionitia,  135. 
Hemitelia.  120. 


Hopatiea,  80. 
nerarlpum,  10L. 
Herbertia,  124. 
Heritiora.,  00. 
Hprmodaetylua,  124. 
Hernandia,  1 17. 
Hrniiaria,  89. 
Hprpcwti-s,  113 
HerpetoHpemiuni,  100. 
Ht-sperantha,  124. 
Hpapprethuaa,  21. 
Heappris,  88. 
Heaperoeullis.  127. 
Hoaperochiron,  1H. 
Hete  ran  there,  122. 
Heteropappus,  105. 
Heteropliru<rma,  1 13. 
Heteroamilax,  12B. 
Hetorospathe,  130, 
Heuchera,  97. 
Hevaa,  119- 
HpxL-iea,  122. 
Hibbertia,  80. 
Hibiscus.  89. 
Hidalgo*,  lllfi. 
Hieracium.  107, 
HieroehloB,  124. 
Hillebrandia,  100. 
Hippeastrum,  124. 

HlFFOCASTANACEJB,  81,  22. 

Hippocrepis,  95. 
Hippomane,  119. 
Hippophae,  117. 
Hippuria,  08. 
HodKaonia,  100. 
HofTmannia.  103. 
HoflmuuseKjcia,  25. 
Hohonbergia,  120. 
Hoheria,  20, 
Holboallia,  SL 
Holcus,  122. 
Holodisous.  fifi. 
Holothrix.  122. 
Homalanthus,  Hfi. 
Homalomena,  121. 
Homeria,  124. 
Hotnogyne,  107. 
Hoodia,  HQ. 
Hordnum,  124. 
Hosapkia,  94, 
Hottonia,  102. 
Houlletia,  123. 
Houstonia,  10.3. 
Houttuynia,  117. 
Hovaa,  95. 
Hnvenia,  92. 
Howea,  13a 
Hoya,  HQ. 
Huditonia,  88. 
Huernia,  110. 
Hulsca,  100. 
Humata,  130. 
Humea,  105. 
Humulus,  118. 
Hunnemannia,  87. 
Hunteria,  111- 
Huntleya,  123. 
Hura.  112. 

Hutrhinaia,  ST. 

Hyaeinthus,  128- 
Hyatnanche,  118. 
Hydrangea,  27. 
Hydrastis.  St), 
Hydriasteie,  130. 
Htdrocuarii  Ai  E.t,  84.120. 
HydrorhariR,  121. 
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Hydroootyle,  lflL 

HYDROFHYlAACKiB,  83,  LLL 
Hydrophyllum,  LLL 
Hydro  tarn  ia,  124. 
Hylocereua,  100. 
Hymenasa,  95. 
Hymenanthera,  88. 
Hymenocallia,  125. 
Hymknophyixacka,  85. 

Y.i.r>. 

Hymenophyllum,  135. 
Hymcnoeporum,  88. 
Hyophorbe,  130. 
Hyoacyamue,  112. 
Hyospathc,  13L 
Hypecoum,  82. 
Hypisricaocs,  81,  89, 
Hypericum,  82. 
Hyphasne,  12i). 
Hypochreris,  102, 
Hypolcpis,  135. 
Hypolytrum,  133. 
Hypoxia,  125. 
Hyasopua,  119. 

Iberia,  82. 
ICACINACKJE,  85. 

Ideaia,  88, 
Ilex.  2L 

IuLXCKBRACCE,  83. 

Illicium,  fifi. 
Impatiena,  IK). 
Imperata,  134. 
Incarvilloa.  113. 
Indigofcra,  fifi. 
Inga,  22. 
liigwihauHiu,  90. 
Inobulbon,  123. 
Inula,  105. 
Iochroma,  112. 
lone.  123. 
Ionopsidium,  82. 
Ionopsia,  123. 
Ipomma,  111. 
Ircaino,  1  Hi. 
Iriartea,  130. 
Iridace.i,  84^  124. 
Iris,  121. 
I  satis.  82. 
Isochilua,  122. 
Iaoloma,  113. 
Iaonandra,  109. 
Iaopyrum,  86. 
Iaotoma,  102. 
Iaotria,  122. 
I  tea,  02. 
Iva.  100. 
Ixia.  12L 
Iziolirion,  125. 
Ixora,  1Q3. 

Jaearanda,  113. 
Jackaonia,  95, 
Jacubinia,  114. 
Jacquemontia,  111. 
Jacquinia,  UfiL 
Jamcaia,  22. 
Janusia,  90. 
Japarandibn,  99. 
Jaaionc,  107. 
Jasminum,  109. 
Jutropha.  112. 
Jatrorrhisa,  80. 
JetTersonia.  8Z» 
Joanncaia,  119. 
Juba?a,  122. 


JCOLANDACEJE,  84,  LIS. 

Juglana,  118. 
JVNCACtje,  K5,  129. 
Juneua,  129. 
JuiiipcniB,  120. 
Junaieua,  99. 
Juaticia,  114. 

K  ad  sura,  80. 
Ka-mpfcria,  125. 
Kugoiioekia,  96. 

Kalanohoe,  98. 
KaJmia,  108. 
Kcndrickia,  99. 
Kennedya,  25. 
Kentia,  130. 
Kentiopsis,  I  Ml 
Kcrncra.  88. 
Kerria,  97. 
Kerstingiella,  05. 
Keteleeria,  120 
Kigelia.  Hi 
Kitai  Delia,  90. 
Kitchiiutia,  98, 
Klugia,  114. 
Kniphofia,  122. 
Kochia,  LLO. 
Ktelreuteria,  22. 
Koilcwiuia,  102. 
Kopsia,  110. 
Kostelelzkyu.  20. 
Kranieria,  95. 
Krauaaia,  l  (">-'<- 
Krigia,  107. 
Kuhnia,  107. 
Kuaiea,  99. 
Kydia,  89. 

Labiatk,  83.  114. 
Laburnum,  04. 
La«a:ua,  123- 
Lachenalia,  12&. 
Lactuea,  102. 
Latba,  122. 
Lseliocattleya,  122. 
L&genaria,  100. 
Lag^rstriemiu.  99. 
I-Jigotta,  LIT. 
Lagunaria,  89. 
Lajcurua,  134. 
Lamarrkia,  134. 
Laznium,  116. 
Londolphia,  111. 
Lai)  tana.  114. 
Lapageria,  1 2'.i, 
Lapeyrousia,  124. 
Lardixabala,  82. 
Lakdieabalackjk,  80,  82. 
Larix,  120. 
Laathcnia,  106. 
I^itania,  122. 
Lath\Tus,  9-1. 
Laurack.«,  84.  117. 
Laurel  ia,  117. 
Laurua,  117. 
Lavandula,  115- 
Lavanga,  91. 
Lavatera,  89. 
Lawsonia,  99. 
Layia,  100. 
Lebidieropsia,  118. 
Lecythidacbjc,  82,  99 
Lecythis,  82. 
Ledum,  108. 
Leca,  22. 
Lzeacejc,  8L 


LBtiCMINOA*.  82,  23. 
Leiophyllum,  108. 
Leitneria.  lis, 
Leitnuheace.*;.  N4,  1 18. 
Lernaireocereus,  101. 
Lemna,  131. 
Lemnackx.  85,  I'll. 
Lenophyllum,  28. 
Lena.  9L 

LeNTIBULARACEjE,  83,  L 

Leonotia,  1 10. 
Leontice,  82. 
Leon  tod  on.  107. 
Leon  to  podium,  105. 
Lepachys,  106. 
Lepanthca,  123. 
Lepidagathia.  114. 
Lepidium,  82. 
Leptartina,  103. 
Leptarrhena.  98. 
Leptoearpha,  102. 
Leptoehilus  1 36. 
Leptoehloa.  134. 
Leptocodon,  108. 
Leptodennia,  103. 
Leptopteria,  135. 
Leptoapermum,  98. 
Leptoayne,  nx» 
Leptotea,  122. 

Lespcdi'ia.  94. 
Lettsomia,  111. 
Lencadendron.  1 17. 
Leucauia,  21. 
Leuchtenbergia,  100, 
Leucoooryne.  128. 
Leucocrinum.  122. 
Leucojum,  124. 
Leucophyllum,  112. 
Leucostegia,  136. 
Leueolho*,  108. 
Leviaticum,  101 . 
Lewisia,  s'J . 
Leyocateria,  102. 
Liatria,  105. 
Libertia,  12L 
LibocodniM,  120. 
Liouala,  122. 
Lightfootia,  108. 
Lagu»fieuin,  10L 
Ligustrum.  110. 
Liehce.*:.  85,  120. 
Lilium,  128. 
Limntodca,  122. 
Luikanthaceuk,  81,  20. 
Limnanthcs,  20. 
Limuobium,  121. 
Limnoeharia,  132. 
Limonia,  91. 
Lem acbjb,  81i  20. 
Linaria,  1 12. 
Lindelofia,  111. 
Lindenbcrgia,  113. 
LintuBa,  102. 
Linoapadix,  130. 
LinckByria,  105. 
Linum,  90. 
Liparis,  122. 
Lippia,  114. 
Liquidambar,  98. 
Liriodendron,  86. 
Liriope.  122. 
Liaianthus,  1 10. 
Lis«>rhilu8,  122. 
Listera,  122. 
Liatroatachya,  123. 


Litehi,  22. 
Lithospermuit),  ILL 
Litbrsea,  23. 
Litaea,  117. 
Littooia,  128. 
Livistona,  122. 
Loaaa,  100. 
Loasackje,  82,  100. 
Lobelia,  107. 

LOBELXACXA.  82 

Lodoicea.  129. 
Lceaelia,  111. 
Logamia,  110- 
Looaxlaosjb,  83,  110. 
Loiaeleuria,  108. 
Lolium,  134. 
Lomatia,  1 17. 
Lomatium.  U1L 
Lomatophyllum,  122. 
Lonas,  UML 
Lonchitia,  130. 
Lonchocarpua,  25. 
Lonicctra.  102. 
Lopeaia,  99. 
Lophanthua,  115. 
Lophoeereu*,  100. 
Lophophora,  100. 

LORANTHACKX.  84.  112. 

Loranthua,  117. 
Loropetalum,  28. 
Lotua.  24. 
Loxoarapbe.  130. 
Lueulia.  103. 
Lucuma.  109. 
Ludwigia,  99. 
Lueddemannia,  123. 
Luohea,  20. 
Luetkea.  fifi. 
Luffa.  KM). 
Luiaia,  123. 
Lunaria,  83. 
Lupinua.  24. 
Lycaste.  122. 
Lyehnia,  82. 
Lyeium.  112. 
Lycoperaicum,  112. 
Lycopodiackjr,  85,  134. 
Lycopodium,  134. 
Lycoria,  124. 
Lygodium,  135. 
Lyonia,  108 
Lyonothamnua,  97. 
L>'niehitum.  131. 
Lysiloma,  23. 
Lysimachia.  109. 
Lyaionotus,  111. 
Lyturacejs.  82,  22. 
Lythmm,  99. 

Maackia,  24. 
Maba,  102. 
Mabea.  119. 
Macadamia,  112. 
Maearanga.  112. 
Macfadyenia,  113. 
Macleania,  108. 
Maelura.  118. 
Maeodes,  122. 
Moeroplectrum.  123. 
MaeroHcepia.  110. 
Maerosamia,  120. 
Maddcnia,  97. 
Madia.  106. 
Meaa.  109. 
Magnolia,  86. 
Maqnouackj^  SO,  80. 
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M'.ihf-mia.  20. 
M  abonia.  87. 
MrviMiib«-muni.  127. 
M  alaroearpUB.  120. 
Malrvunia,  Sfr 
Mallotu*.  LL2. 
Malope.  88. 
Maij.iahia,  yn 
MALnoHucix,  81,  20. 
Malva.  90. 
Malvacx*.  81,  89. 
Malvaatnixn,  90. 
Mrvlvaviacua,  8$). 
Mamroea,  ,S'.-<. 
M.immill&na.,  190. 
Mandevula.  LLL 
Mandragora,  1 12. 
Maaettia,  103. 
Maagifera.  22. 
Mantearia.  131- 
Manihot,  1 19. 
M  apania.  133. 
Maprounia,  11ft- 
MaranU,  125. 
MAUXTtru,  So,  125. 
MaratUa. 

M  huttjaci.1,  8^  135. 
.M  argyricarpus,  97. 
Manra,  12jL 
Marrabium,  115. 
Marsdcnia.  110. 
Marshal  lia,  102. 
M  arnica.  136. 

M.AB&tLEACEA.  85,  136. 

Martineaia.  129 
Martynia,  114. 
Maittnucu,  83.  114. 
Masdevallia,  122, 
MuMUfira,  120. 
Maaautiia,  12S. 
Matriraria,  107. 
Matteuncia,  13ft. 
Mattbiola.  88. 
Maorandui,  ILL 
Mauri  tia.  129. 
Max  ill  aria.  122. 
Maiinnliana.  129. 
Maxinulianea,  KH 
Mayteiiu*.  92. 
Maaus.  ILL 
Mrvonopsii,  87. 
Medeola.  128. 
Mt-dicago,  95. 
Medinilla.  99. 
Megarlinium,  122*. 
Mrgarrhixa.  129. 
MclaJpura,  9SL 
M.  lanthium,  128. 
Mi-lasphu-rula.  124. 
Mi-laatoma.  99- 
Mbla stomach     82,  99. 
Metia,  9L 
Meuacu,  81,  9L 

M  ELIAMTHACEJB.  81,  92. 

MeUanthua,  92. 
Mr-lie*.  134. 
Mdicocca,  92. 
Meblotu*.  2i 
Mdinia,  121. 
M'-liosma,  92. 
Melissa,  1  Ifi. 
Melittw.  115. 
Mdotbria,  190. 
Menisrium.  13fl. 
Menisteiuiacka,  80,  86. 
Menispcrrnum,  Mi. 


Mentha.  MB 
McuUeli.i.  100. 
Menyaiiihr~  19. 
Mrniieaia,  lOjj, 
MtTatiu,  89. 
Mircurialis,  LIS. 
Mereodera,  128. 
Merope,  fiL 
Mrrtenaia,  111. 
Mprtya.  102. 

Mcaeiubryaiithcmum,  101. 
Mesospuiidium,  122. 
MenpiluH,  96. 
MetroBideros,  98. 
MctroxyloD,  131. 
Meum.  101. 
Michauxia,  108. 
Michetia,  Hfi. 
MichoIiUia,  110. 
Micranthua,  114. 
Microcitrus,  9L 
Microrycaa,  120. 
Mirrokentta,  120. 
Mirrolepia,  139. 
Mirromck's,  9JL 
Mii'innipluni,  90. 
Micromeria,  119. 
Microphoenix.  131. 
Microstylia,  122. 
Mikania,  105. 
Mill*.  122. 
Millcttia,  25. 
Miltonia.  122. 
Mimosa,  94. 
MlHOSIX,  81. 
Mimulua,  113. 
Mimusopg,  UK) 
MiDkokTHiu,  95. 
Mirahilia,  119, 
MLsoanthus,  1  33 . 
Mitcbella,  192. 
Mitella.  97. 
Mitraria.  114. 
Mitriofftigma,  193. 
Modwca,  120* 
Mohria,  125. 
Molinia,  134. 
Molopoapermum,  101. 
Moluccclla,  119. 
Mnniordica.  1(X), 
Monarda,  1 15. 
Monardella,  119. 
Mouusi-s,  lOii. 
Mokimiaccc,  84^  117. 
Mcinogruniniu,  135. 
Modolena,  99. 
Monotncria,  123. 
MonotropacejE,  83,  IPS. 
Monaonia,  99. 
Monsttra,  131. 
Montanoa,  107. 
Montia,  99. 
M<x)rea,  122. 
MoxACKjB.  84.  118. 
Moni'tt,  124. 
Morina,  193. 
Morinda,  103. 
Moringa,  93. 
Morcnoacejc,  82,  92. 
Morisia,  H7- 
Mormodea,  122. 
Morrpaia,  119. 
Mama,  Hii. 
Mosrhosma,  115. 
Mucuna,  SJ5. 
Mueblunbeckia,  119. 


Muehteubergia.  1  .'H . 
Muilla,  128. 
Musa,  125. 
M  usage.*,  85,  125. 
Muacari.  128. 
Muaineon,  19L 
Muasaenda,  im. 
Mtoporacea,  83,  HA. 
Myoporum,  114. 
Myosotidium,  ILL 
Myosotia,  LLL 
Myrica,  118. 
Mtaicacejc.  84,  118. 
Myricaria,  Htt. 
Myriooophalua,  195. 
Myriopbyllum,  ilh. 
Myristica,  117 
Myristicaceje,  84,  1 17. 
Myrrhia,  19L 
MrttaiNACEA,  83,  1W, 
Myraine.  192. 
Myrtacejc,  82,  [i>L 
Myrtilloractua,  101- 
Myrtus,  99. 
Mystacidium,  122. 

Ncgelia.  112. 
Naiadacejb,  85, 122. 
Nandina,  h?. 
NapRA,  Sfi, 
Napoloona.  99. 
Narcistfus,  121. 
Narthecium,  128. 
Natbusia,  109. 
Naumbvrgia,  192. 
Neillia,  99. 
Nelumbo,  87. 
Nemastylw.  124. 
Ncmeaia.  112. 
Nemopanthus,  9_L 
Nemophila.  111. 
Ncaga,  I'M. 
N('f)l>enthaiiiia,  122. 
Neoglasiovia,  126. 
Neoftyno,  122- 
Neolauchea,  122. 
Neonirholsonia,  131. 
Neottia,  122. 
N  E  pe  nth  a  cr..«,  84,  117. 
Nepeothes.  117. 
NepeU,  115. 
Ncphrolepis.  136. 
Ncpbthytw,  131. 
Ni-ptunia,  9L 
Nerine,  1 25. 
Neriuxn.  110. 
Nirtrra,  103, 
Nervilia,  123. 
Npuwiedia,  123. 
Ne\*iusa,  97. 
Nii-andra,  1 12. 
Nicotiaua,  112. 
Nidularium,  126. 
Niprcmberftia,  112. 
Nigclla.  8fi, 
Nipa.  121. 
Niphffia,  113. 
Nolana,  1 12. 
Nolan  ace  a,  83,  112, 
Nolina,  122. 
Nopal  ea,  100. 
Nothofagus.  1 19. 
Notholiena,  135. 
Notholcus,  134 
N'othoMTordum,  128. 


Notylia.  1231 
Nuphor,  82. 

Ntctaocnackjb,  83,  110 
Nyctooereua,  19L 
N>-niphjpa.  h7_ 
Ntmpkjsacils,  80,  iil 
N>mphoidta.  HO. 
Nyasa,  102. 
Ntmace4e,  82,  102. 

Oakeria,  128. 
Oberonia,  122. 
Ochna,  91. 
Ochnacbjc,  81,  91. 
Ochrocarpus,  89. 
Ocimutn,  115, 
Octotncria,  122. 
( )dontadpnia.  111. 
OdontoglotMurti,  122. 
Odontoooria,  120. 
CEnooarpus,  12L 
(Knothera,  99. 
Olacacea,  81,  9_L 
Olaz.  flL 
Oldenburgia,  102. 
Oldcnlandia,  103. 
Oldfieldia.  11M. 
CHea,  110. 

OLEACE.E,  83^  199. 
Olearia,  195. 
Oligobotrj'a.  128. 
Oliveranthua,  98. 
Ompbalia,  1 19. 
rhnphalodes.  111. 
Onaoracejc,  82,  aa. 
Oncidium,  123, 
Onooba,  88. 
Oncoaperma,  130. 
Onobrj-chia,  24. 
Onoolea,  139. 
Ononis,  95. 
Ouopordon,  105. 
Onootna,  111. 
Onosniodium,  ill. 
Onychium,  135, 

OPHIOOLOMACE.B.  85,  13"5. 
( )phioglo!wuni,  135. 
OphiopoRon,  121. 
Ophrya,  12L 
Ophthalmoblapton,  119. 
Opliamcuua.  133. 
Opuntia,  100. 
Orchidacea,  84,  12L 
Orehia.  12L 
Oroocarya,  111. 
Oreocereua,  101. 
Oraodoxa,  130. 
( )rfopauax,  li!2. 

Origanum,  LL9. 
Orixa,  2L 
Omithidium,  123. 
OmithocephiUui*,  123. 
Ornithochilua,  123. 
Omithogalum,  128. 
Omithoptia,  94. 
Orobancrace*:,  85. 
Orontium,  131. 
Oroxylon,  113. 
Orthocarpua,  112. 
Orthoaanthua,  121. 
Oryia.  133. 
Orymopaii,  134. 
Oabeckia,  22, 
Osmanthus,  192. 
Osmaronia,  ill. 
OsBiorbixa,  19L 
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Osmund  a,  135. 

OsMUNDACE,*,  85,  13.ri- 

Osteomclea,  20. 
Osttxispermurn,  lOZ. 
Oatrowakia,  108. 
Oatrya,  112. 
Othonna,  107. 
Ouratea,  ftL 
Ouriaia,  113. 
Oxalidacea,  81,  SSL 
Oxalia,  HQ. 
Oxer*.  LLi. 
Oxyanthu*,  103. 
Oxydendrum,  108. 
Oxylobium.  fiL 
Oxypetalum.  110. 
Oxypolis.  101. 
Oxyten anther*.  1_34. 
Oxytropia,  25. 

Parhira,  9IL 
Paehyoereua,  1QL 
Pachyphytum,  28. 
Pachypodiuni,  Hi. 
Pachyrhiius,  21. 
Pacbyoandra,  112. 
Pachystima,  92. 
Pachyatroma,  119. 
Pcderia,  103. 
Paeouia,  80. 
Palava.  89. 
Paliaota,  128. 
Paliurua,  22. 
Paluacba,  85,  122. 
Palmerelia.  107. 
Palumbina,  123. 
Pamburus,  2L 
Panax,  101. 
Pancratium,  125. 

PaNDA.MACE*,  85j  1.11- 

Pandauus,  L1L 
Pandorea,  113. 
Panicum.  133. 
Paniaua,  123. 
Papaver,  hZ. 
Papaverac&vs,  80,  87, 
Papeda,  2L 
Paphinia,  123. 
Paphiopedilum,  LLL 
Paradiaen,  127. 
Pararaignya,  2L 
Parietaria,  118. 
Paris,  128, 
Parkinaonia.  2a. 
Parmcntiera,  113. 
Parnaasia.  97. 
Paroehetua,  95. 
Paronychia,  82. 
Parrotia.  22. 
Parrya,  88. 
Poraonaia.  111. 
Psirthenium,  106. 
Parthenoiussua,  22. 
Paacalia,  1QB. 
Puspalum,  134. 
Paasiflora,  100. 
Pab8IFLORace.«,  82,  102 
Paatinaca.  101. 
Patrinia.  123. 
Paullinia.  22. 
Paulo  wnia.  112. 
Pavetta,  103. 
Pavonia,  89. 
Pectinaxia,  112. 
Pkoauaceje,  83,  114. 
Pedicularia,  113. 


Ppdilanthus,  112. 
Pelargonium,  20. 
Pflecyphora,  120. 
Prliosanthes,  128. 
Peilasa,  135. 
Pcllionia,  118. 
Pelt  and  ra,  131- 
Peltaria,  BZ. 

Peltopihorum,  95. 
Penniaetum,  133. 
Pentachsata,  105. 
Pentapetes,  30. 
Pentapterygiurn ,  128. 
Pentas,  103. 
Pentatemon,  1 12. 
Peperomia,  1 17- 
Peponia.  120. 
Poraphyllum,  97. 
Peraakia,  100. 
Pcrealiiopsis,  1(K). 
Pcricome.  100. 
Perilla,  110. 
Periploca,  110. 
Perist«ria.  123. 
Peris  Lrophe,  1 14. 
Pernettya.  IQtL 
Perowakia,  115. 
Pcraea,  1 17. 
Pcrtya.  107 
Peacatorea,  123. 
Petal  os temon,  95. 
Petaaites,  107. 
Petiveria.  110. 
Petraea,  114, 
Petrophytum,  20. 
Petroaclinum,  101. 
Petteria.  24, 
Petunia,  112. 
Peuccdanum.  10L 
Peumus,  117. 
Pfaffia,  Ufi. 
Phacelia,  111. 
Phtedranaaaa,  125. 
Phaxi ran  thus,  113. 
Phajus,  122. 
1'haheuopsia,  123. 
Phalaria.  134. 
Phalocallia,  124. 
Phaaoolus,  94, 
Phegopteris,  136. 
Phellodcndrou,  91. 
Philadclphua.  97. 
Philesia.  126. 
Philibertia,  LL2. 
Phillyrca,  102. 
Philodendron,  131. 
Phlebodium,  135. 
Phleum.  134. 
Phlogarauthus,  114. 
Phlomia.  116. 
Phlox.  111. 
PhaMiix.  122. 
Phalidota.  122, 
Phoradendron,  1 17. 
Phormium.  12Z. 
Photinia,  20. 
Phragroitea,  134. 
Phragmopedilum,  121. 
Phryma,  114. 
Phrymace.k,  83,  114. 
Phrynium,  125. 
Phygeliua,  112. 
Phyllagathis.  22. 
Phyllanthus.  118. 
Phyllitia,  13fi> 
Phyllocladua,  120. 


Phyllodocc,  IPS. 
Phyllostachya.  134. 
Phymatodes,  135. 
Phyaalia,  112. 
Phyaaria.  88. 
Phyaianthua.  HQ. 
Phi'socarpvis,  9£L 
Phyaoptychia,  88. 
Physosiphon.  123. 
Physoategia,  115. 
Physurus,  122. 
Phytdephas,  LLL 
Phyteuma,  108. 
Phytolacca,  116. 
Phytolaccace.e,  fcj4,  110. 
Piaranthua,  1 IQ- 
Picea,  120. 
Pk-rasma,  91. 
Plena,  108. 
Pigafutta.  L1L 
Pile*.  LLv 
Pilocarpus,  2L 
Pimelca.  117. 
Pimcuta,  22. 
PtNACEiB,  84,  120. 
Pinanga,  130. 
Pinckneya,  103. 
PineUia,  LLL 
Pinguicula,  113. 
Pin  us,  U20, 
Piper.  ILL 

PlPEttACBA,  84.  117. 

Piptadenia,  2L 
Piptauthus,  25. 
Pipturua,  118. 
Piqueria,  IPS. 
Piacidia,  21. 
Piaonia,  HO. 
Pistacia,  92. 
Piatia.  131. 
Pisum,  24. 
Piteaimia,  120. 
Pithecoetenium.  113. 
Pithocolobium,  93. 

PlTTOSPORACE.E,  81,  88. 

Pittosporum,  88. 
Placea.  LiL 
Plagianthua,  90. 
PlaRtobothrya,  111. 
Plagio.ipprtDUm,  97- 

Plancra.  LIS. 

PLANTAOINACE.B,  83,  110. 

Plantago,  116. 
Platanace.s,  84,  Us, 
Platanua,  118. 
Platonia,  82. 
Platycarya,  118. 
Platycerium,  135. 
Platyclinia,  122. 
Platycodon,  107. 
Platycrater.  97. 
Platylepis,  123. 
Platyatemon.  87. 
Platysligma,  87. 
Platytheca,  88. 
Plectocomia,  122. 
Plertranthus,  115. 
Plectronia,  103. 
Pleione,  122. 
Plciocarpa,  111. 
Pliuospermuin,  2L 
Pieurothallia.  122. 
Plocama,  103. 
Plukenetia,  1U). 
Plumb aoinace*,  83,  109. 
Plumbago.  102. 


Plumeria,  1 10, 
Poa.  134. 

PodachffTuum,  IDA. 
Podalyria,  95. 
Podoearpua.  120. 
Podolepis,  105. 
Podophyllum,  82. 
Podostisniia.  HO. 
PoRonia,  122. 
PoRostemon.  110. 
Poinciana,  95. 
Poivrea,  28. 
Polanisia,  88. 
PoLKMOlOAClUB,  83,  LLL. 
Polcmonium,  111. 
Polianthea,  125. 
Poliothyrsis.  88. 
Pollia,  128. 
Polycycnia,  123. 
Polygala,  88. 

PoLTOALACBJB,  81,  H>L 
POLTOONACEJ5,  84,  1 16. 

Polygonatum,  L27. 
Polygonum.  117. 
Polymnia,  100. 
Poltpooiacejc,  85,  135 
Poh-podium,  135. 
Polypteria,  100. 
Pfjlyrrhiza.  123. 
Polysciaa,  1Q2. 
Polyatachya,  122. 
Polystiebum,  130. 
Pomaderria,  22. 
Poncirua,  91. 
Pontederia,  128. 
Pontederiacejb,  85,  128. 
Ponthieva,  122. 
Populus.  119. 
Porana,  111. 
Porantbera,  118. 
Portenachlagia,  101. 
Portulaca,  89. 

POHTtJLACACEJt,  81,  82. 

Poaoqueria,  103. 
Potamogeton,  132. 
PotentiUa,  2Z. 
Poterium,  97. 
Pothos.  LLL 
Poutcria,  KM. 
Prexnna,  115. 
Prenanthea,  107. 
Presto  nia,  110. 
Primula,  109. 
Primulacackjb.  S3.  122. 
Prinaepia,  97. 
Prionium,  122. 
Pritohardia,  122. 

Prochnyanthea,  125. 
Promeua;a,  123. 
Prosopis,  24. 
Prostanthera,  115. 
Pro  tea,  117. 
Pboteace.F-,  M,  i  17. 
Prunua,  97. 

Pseuderanthemum,  114. 
Pseudolarix.  120. 
Pseudopanax.  102. 
Pseudoiihcenix,  LLL 
Pseudotsugs,  120. 
Psidium,  98. 
Psilostrophn,  107. 
Pwralca,  25. 
Paj-cbotria,  103. 
Ptarnxylon,  2L 
Ptelea.  91. 
Pteridtum,  135. 
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Pwit,  135. 
FtMocartua,  H)1. 

Ptrxoearya,  I1H. 
Pu-rordtia.  118. 
Ptrrulobtum,  35. 
Pu-rooia,  107. 
Ptrrospenminj.  20. 
JHermtylis,  123. 
I^croatyrax,  L22. 
Ptvebocooeua,  LLL 
Piychoraphi*.  131. 
Ptychuapertua,  130. 
Piwrana,  !M_ 
Pulmonaria,  111. 

PullC-MM.  !M- 
Punira,  9JL 
PlSICACM,  82.  W. 
Purshi*.  97. 
Puarakioia.  12is. 
Putraajiva,  llt>. 
Puya,  12fi. 
Pyrnanihemum.  1 16. 
Pyrtxwtaehyit,  116. 
Pyracaatha,  96. 
P>  rctiarantha,  h6. 
Pvrrtbruni.  102. 
Pyrola.  m>. 
Ptrouack.k.  83.  108. 
PyroeUeia,  113. 
Pyrularia.  117. 
Pyrus,  97. 
Pyudfcnlbera,  l'f.<. 

QuwDoriit.  ILL 
Quanta,  aL 
Qurkrttia.  123. 
Quercvia.  119. 
Qu«an«lia,  126. 
Quillaja,  Ufi. 
C.'ui-«.juaJia. 

Raderntarhia,  113. 
RadiruJ*.  hi 
Rajania.  123, 
Rantonda,  LLL 
Randia,  1J3. 
Rawvt-a.  1.11 

RaNCXCFLACXJS.  80,  htL 

Ranunculus,  86. 
Rapbanus,  H7. 
Raphiolepis.  97. 
Raphiouacxne,  1  U). 
Ralhbunia,  101. 
RauwcJ&a.  110. 
Ravenala.  Lii. 
Ravenia,  9 1 . 
Reeveaia.  90. 
Rfhmann'ta.  ll.t- 
Rctneckia,  127. 
Retnwardtia,  90. 
Rruan  Ultra.  123. 
Reotalmia,  125. 
Reseda,  88. 
RcaSDACXjc,  80,  88. 
Restiacka,  &L 
Ratio.  85. 
Rentrepia,  122 
Rrynoaia,  22. 
Rhabdothamnua.  114. 
RiioiKACKS,  S_L  22. 
Rhamoella,  92. 
Rhamnus,  92. 
Rhaphidophora,  131. 
RhiipidopbyUum,  129. 
RhapU  12JL 

10 


Khwdia,  h2. 
Rheum,  LIZ. 
Rht-xia,  22. 
Rhipidopteris,  135. 
Rhipaalis,  100. 

Rhiiopboru,  28. 

RauoraoRACKjg,  £2.  UiL 
Rhodochiton,  112. 
Rhododendron,  UKs. 
RhodoJcia,  2b. 
Rhodomyrtus,  99. 
Rhodorhiia,  ILL 
Rhodothamus,  108. 
Rhodotypus,  22. 
Rhoeo.  122. 
Rhopaloblaate,  130. 
Rbopalostylis,  130. 
Rhus.  23. 

Rhynchanthua,  lgfi- 
Rhynrhosia,  U6. 
Rhynchoapora,  133. 
RliyuchoMtylia,  123. 
Ribw,  22. 

Ricinodcndron,  1 19. 
Ricinua,  118. 
RigideUa.  121. 
Rivina,  110, 
Robinia,  95. 
Rochea,  U». 
H(Kl«craia,  gg. 
Kodrijfutaia,  123. 
Hu'ttlera,  LLL 
Rohdea,  127. 
Rollinia,  80. 
Romneya,  82. 
Rotnulea,  12L 
RondeJetia.  103. 
Roea,  22. 
Rooacm,  82,  96. 
Roscberia.  130. 
Roscoca,  125. 
Rosmarinus,  115. 
Rothrockia,  LU1 
RottbuiUia.  134. 
Roupala,  1 17. 
Royena.  109. 
Roystooea,  130. 
Rubia.  103. 
RfBurw,  82,  102. 
Rubua,  97. 
Rudbcckia,  lQfi. 
RueUia.  LLL 
Rulingia,  20. 
Runjci,  117. 
RungiA,  1 14. 
Rupicola,  128. 
Ruscus,  120. 
Ruasdia,  ILL. 
Ruta,  2L 
Rotacxa,  81,  2U. 

Sabal.  122. 
Habbotia,  110. 
Saihace.«.  81,  22. 
Karrbarum.  1 3.3 . 
Saccdabiuro,  123. 
Sagina.  542. 
Sagittaria.  132. 
Saintpaulia.  114. 
Saucactm,  84,  112. 
Salicoraia,  116. 
Salix,  1U). 
Salpichroa,  112. 
Salpigloaaia.  112. 
Salpinga,  89. 
Salaola,  HQ. 


Salvia,  115. 
Salvinia,  130. 
Salvinuckvc.  §5,  130. 
Sambucus,  102. 
Sanrbexia,  114. 
Sandersonia,  128. 
Kanguinaria,  (iZ. 
.SaiiKiii-^rlia,  2Z. 
Saniculo,  10L 
Sanacvieria,  127. 
Santalacck,  tM,  1 17. 
SantaluiD,  1 17. 
Sautolioa,  LtitL 
San\-italia,  106. 
8apindacejs,  81,  92. 
Sapiiidua,  22. 
Sapium,  11». 
Baponaria,  82. 
SapotacM!,  83,  102. 
Saraca,  H.1). 
Sarcanthus,  123. 
Sarcoccpbalua,  103. 
Sarcochilus,  123. 
Sarcococca,  119. 
Sarcodcs,  108. 
Sarcopodiuni,  123. 
Sarxentodoxa.  87. 
Barraccuia.  87. 

SARHACE.NIAfK.e,  8J1  SZ. 

Sasaafraa,  117. 
Baturcia,  116. 
Satyrium.  12L 
Sauromatum,  131. 
Sauropus,  1 18. 
Sauhvracx.«,  84,  117. 
Saururus,  1 17. 
Sauasurca.  107. 
Snxi/raga,  98. 
Saxjfragacrjs,  S2,  QZ. 
Scabioaa.  11)3. 
ScBvola,  85. 
Scaadix.  1UL 
Scaphoocpalum,  122. 
ScaphycdottU,  123. 
Scbaucria,  114. 
Schedea,  120. 
Schecria,  LLL 
BcbcflBera,  102. 
Scbima,  82. 
Schinus,  92. 
Bcbiamatoglottia,  131. 
Scbiaan,  135. 
ScKtZwSACE^S,  HSj  13.r». 

Schiaandra,  86. 
Scbiaanthua,  112. 
Schixocodon,  109. 
Schiiolobium.  25. 
Schiiope talon,  88. 
Hchixophragma,  97. 
Bchisostylis,  124. 
Bchlimmia,  123. 
8chlutnberj{ora,  100. 
Schomburgltia,  122. 
Schotia,  25. 
Schrankia,  24. 
Sciadopitys,  120. 
ScUla.  128. 
SciudapKUa  131. 
Seirpua,  133. 
Sclerocarpus,  106. 
Soolymua,  107. 
Scopolia,  1 12. 
Soorpiurus,  25. 
Scorzouera,  107. 
Scrophularia,  112. 
Scrophulariace^g,  112. 


Scutellaria,  115. 
Scuticaria,  122, 
ScyphaDthus,  100. 
Sebaatiana.  119. 
8ecale,  134. 
Sechium.  KX). 
Securineca,  LIS. 
Seduro.  28. 
BelaoinacEjS,  LLL 
ScUginclla,  134. 
SklaoinbllacbjB,  86,  134 
Seknia,  88. 
Seleniccreua,  101. 
Selinum.  101. 
Semecarpus,  92. 
Semelc.  120. 
Scnipervivum,  28. 
Senebiera,  82. 
Senecio,  107. 
Suquoia,  12iL 
Serapiaa,  121. 
Berena$a,  122. 
Scricooarpua,  IPS. 
Seria&n,  103. 
Serjania.  92. 
Serratula,  trio. 
Scsatnum,  114. 
Seabania,  95. 
SeseU,  101, 
Seaui-ium.  101. 
Setaria,  133. 
Beverinia,  91. 
Bcymeria,  LLL 
Shvphcrdia,  117. 
Bhortia,  109. 
Sibbaldia,  97. 
Bibinua,  20. 
Sibthorpia,  113. 
Bicana.  100. 
Sicyoa,  100. 
Bida.  SSL 
Bidalrea,  89. 
Sidcrilis,  LliL 
Sidcroxylon,  100. 
Sievckincia,  123. 
Bucniatoetalix.  123. 
Silcue,  82. 
SUphium.  106. 
Bimabubacejc.  81,  2L 
Sinuiiondsia,  1 
Sinningia,  113. 
Binofnuirhetia,  82. 
Binonienium,  80. 
Siiiuwilsonia,  28. 
Biphocampylus,  107, 
Biayruicbium.  124. 
Siuni.  101. 
Skimmia,  91. 
Bniclowskia,  88. 
Sniilaciua.  122. 
Bmilax,  120. 
BniodinRiiun,  93. 
Boliolewakia,  87. 
Solu-alia,  122. 

SOLANACF..S,  83,  H2. 

Bolaudra.  112. 
Solanum,  111 
Soldanella,  102, 
Solea.  88. 
Solenanthus,  111. 
Bolenidinm.  123. 
Soiidago.  105. 
Sollya,  88. 
Bonchua,  107. 
Sonorila.  99. 
Sophora.  04. 
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Sophronitia,  122* 

Strophantus,  111- 

Tetratheca,  88. 

Tnrhosanth^,  KX). 

Sorbaria,  20. 

StropholirioD,  122. 

Teucriuni,  1 15. 

Trichoama,  122. 

Sorbua,  90. 

Stiychnoa,  110. 

Teyamantua,  131. 

Trirhosporum.  114. 

Soriiuieia,  23. 

Stryphnodendron,  24. 

Thalia.  125. 

Tricboatcina,  1  l.V 

Sparaxia,  121. 

Btuartia,  89. 

Thalictrum,  HC. 

Trieuapidaria,  90. 

Sparmannia,  £i£l. 

Stylophorum.  Si 

Thaspium,  101. 

Trieyrtia.  128. 

Spartina,  134. 

Stylophyllum.  98. 

Thca.  82. 

Trien  talis,  109. 

Spartium,  04. 

Stthacac**.  83,  109. 

Theeoatele.  123. 

Tnfolium,  25. 

Spathelia,  91. 

Styrax.  102, 

Theleapenna,  10ft- 

TrigoneJla.  25. 

Spat  biphy  Hum,  131. 

Sukadorfia,  88. 

Thelymitra,  123. 

Trigonidium.  123. 

Spathodea.  1 13. 

Sullivantia,  9JL 

Theobroma.  90. 

Trilisa,  105. 

Spathoglottia.  122. 

Sutherlandia,  25. 

Theophraata,  100. 

Trillium.  128. 

Spathyema,  131. 

Swainsona,  25. 

Thermopais,  24. 

Trios  teum,  102. 

Spec  u]  aria.  107, 

Swertia,  110. 

Thespeeia,  82, 

Tripetaleia.  108. 

Spergula,  hiL 

Swietenia,  2L 

Thevctia,  110. 

Triphasia.  21, 

Sphwralcea,  h9. 

Syeopaia.  98. 

Thibaudia,  IDS. 

Triphora.  122. 

SphcrorodoD,  110. 

Symbegonia,  100. 

Thladiantha.  100. 

Triplarig.  117 

Sphedaninocarpue,  90. 

Symphoricaxpoa,  102. 

Thrinax.  122. 

Tripaacum,  133. 

Sphi'iiophofia,  L14. 

Syiupbyandra,  108. 

Thryptomcne,  28. 

Tripterygium,  22. 

Spigelia,  110. 

Symphytum,  ill 

Thuja.  120. 

T  rise  turn,  134. 

Spilanthea,  100. 

Symplocacejc,  83.  102. 

Thujopaia.  120. 

Tristagma,  127. 

Spinacia,  llfl. 

Symplocarpua,  131. 

Thunbergia,  114. 

Trutania,  28. 

Spiraea,  SB. 

Symplocon,  109- 

Thunia.  122. 

Tristellateia,  20. 

Spiraiithfs,  122. 

Synadenium,  119. 

Thymetea,  111. 

Tritcleia,  128. 

■Spondiaa.  03. 

Synandra,  110. 

Tbymelaackjb,  84.  HZ. 

Tri  thrinax.  122. 

Sporolxjlus,  l't4. 

Syncarpia,  28. 

Thymus,  UJL 

Triticum,  134. 

Spraguea,  82, 

Syndeamon,  80. 

Thyraacanthua,  1 14. 

Tritonia.  124. 

Sprr'kdia,  124. 

Synechanthua,  131. 

Thyraoptcria,  130. 

Triumfetta,  20. 

Stachya,  lUi. 

Sytigonium,  LLL. 

Thysanotus.  1231. 

Tbochodenoracbje.  80,  84V. 

Stachytarpheta,  114. 

Synthyria,  113. 

Tiarella,  22. 

Trochodendroo.  80. 

Stacht  u  race  a,  81,  89. 

Syringa,  109. 

Tibouehina,  99. 

Trollius,  Sfi, 

Stachyurua,  89- 

Tigridia,  124. 

TropjBolacejs,  8L  90. 

Stackhouaia,  92. 

Tabebuia,  112. 

TUia,  20. 

Tropa-olum,  20. 

STACKBOCaiACEjE.  8_L  22. 

Tabermemontana,  110. 

TlMACE.K,  81_,  20. 

Troximon.  102. 

Stadmannia.  22. 

Taeca,  124. 

Tillasa.  28. 

Tauga.  120. 

St  angaria,  120. 

Taccacc*.  84,  124. 

Tiilandaia,  120. 

Tulbaghia,  128. 

Stanhope*,  123. 

Tacaonia,  100. 

Tinantia,  122. 

Tulipa,  128. 

Stanleya,  88. 

Tenidia,  101. 

Tinnea.  110. 

Tunica,  89. 

Stapelia,  UP. 

Tagetea,  100. 

Tipuana.  24. 

Tupidaulhua,  102. 

Staphylea.  92. 

Tainia,  123. 

Tipularia,  \T2. 

Tupiatra.  123, 

Staph ruEACtK,  81,  22. 

Talauma,  86. 

Tithonia,  102. 

Turnera,  85. 

Statiee.  102. 

Talinum,  89. 

Tococa.  22. 

TVRNKRACBJB,  85. 

Stauntonia,  87. 

Tamaricackas,  81j  82. 

Toddalia,  21. 

Turpinia.  82. 

Stauropsis,  123. 

Tamarindus,  95. 

Todea,  135. 

Turraa,  91. 

Stauroetigma,  132. 

Tamarix.  82. 

Tofieldia,  128. 

Tuasilago,  102. 

Steironema,  100- 

Tamonea,  22. 

Toliuiea.  22. 

Typha,  131, 

Stdia,  123. 

Tarnua,  123. 

Tolpia.  102. 

Typmace*.  8i  131. 

Stellarift,  80. 

Tanaeetum,  107. 

Toluifera,  25. 

Typhonium,  132. 

Stenandriutn,  114. 

Tanakasa.  98. 

Torctiia,  113. 

Typbonodoruxn,  132. 

Stenanthium,  128. 

Tapiria,  22. 

Torn-yu,  120. 

Stenia,  123. 

Tapiacia.  92. 

Tournefortia,  111. 

Ulex,  24. 

Stenocarpua,  117. 

Taraxacum,  107. 

Towiutendia.  105. 

Ullucua.  110. 

Slenomeaaon,  125. 

Taxacb.«,  84,  120. 
Tax  odium,  120. 

Trachelium.  108, 

Ulmacea,  84,  118. 

Stenorrhynchus.  122. 

Tracheloapermum,  111. 

Ubnua,  118. 

StcnoMpeniiatium,  131 

Taxua,  120. 

Traehyrarpua,  129. 

UUBELUrEKJS,  g2.  1Q1. 

tttenotaphrum,  133. 

Tecoma.  1 13. 

Tradescatitia,  122. 

Umbellularia.  117. 

Stephanandra,  9fi. 

Tceomaria,  113. 

Tragia,  119. 

Ungnadia,  92. 

Stephanotia,  1 10. 

Tecophilwa,  125. 

Tragopoffon,  102. 

Uniola.  134. 

Sterculia.  90. 

Tcctaria,  13ft. 

Trapa,  22. 

Unona.  80, 

Sttkculiaci*,  81j  90. 

Tccdia,  112. 

TRAPAfE*.  82.  22. 

Uraria,  24. 

Stereospermuxn,  1 13. 

Telanthera,  lift. 

Trautvetteria,  86. 

Urbinia.  98. 

StprnlwrRia,  121. 

Telfairea,  ML 

Trema,  118. 

Urceocharis,  125. 

Stevenson  ia,  13Q. 

Tellima.  Oh. 

Tremavdracejc.  81,  S8. 

Urceolina.  125. 

Stiguaphyllon,  90. 

Telopea,  1 17. 

Trevesia,  102. 

Urcra.  118, 

Stillingia,  llfL 

Templctonia,  21. 

Trewia,  118, 

Urginca,  128. 

Stipa,  1 3-1 , 

Tephroeia,  95. 

Triealysia.  1IB. 

Urainia.  107. 

Stokesta,  105. 

Terminal  ia,  28, 

Triehilia,  21. 

Urtica,  UJL 

Stranvasiia.  9fl. 

Ternatrtwnia,  82. 

Trirhinium,  1  lfi. 

UmncACEJB,  84,  118. 
Utrieularia.  113. 

Stratiotcs,  121. 

TERNaTROTMtACEJE,  8J_,  89. 

Trirhloria,  Lii. 

Strelitxia,  12fi. 

Teatudinaria,  123. 

Trichoraulon,  HQ. 

Uvaria,  86: 

Streptocalyx,  120. 

Tetraeentron,  80. 

Trirhoeentrum,  123. 

Uvularia,  128. 

Strep  toearpua,  114. 

Tetradymia,  102. 

Triehoglottia,  12i 

Streptopua.  127. 

Tetragonia,  101. 

Trichola-na,  133. 

Vaecinium,  108. 

Strcptosolen.  112. 

Tetranema,  112. 

Tricholepia,  10L 

Vagaria,  125. 

Strobilanthea,  111, 

Tetrapanas,  102. 

Triehomanea,  135. 

Valeriana,  103. 

Stmruaiithe.  125. 

Tctraatigma,  92. 

Trichopilia,  123. 

Valxrxanacbjb.  82,  103. 
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Valeriaxvetta.  103. 

Vigna.  »4. 

Vallark,  110. 

Viguiera,  106. 

Vallum  ma,  120. 

Yillaraa,  110. 

V  allot*.  121. 

Yimiiuiria.  m. 

Vaoeouvwia,  87. 

Vinca.  110. 

Vanda,  123. 

Yincetoxicum,  110. 

'Vaadopais.  123. 

Viola.  88. 

\  niKUrna.  103. 

Viola ca«,  SO,  88. 

Vanilla,  122. 

Viacum,  117. 

V«ivhia,  130. 

YUnea,  89. 

V  eUocia,  125. 

VlTACKJ!,  81.  92. 

\~  ZLUitUACTJC,  85,  125. 

Vitex,  114. 

Vdthamia.  128. 

Vitis.  92. 

Vtatdium.  107. 

Vittadinia,  105. 

Vfratrum.  128. 

Vittaria.  135. 

Verba*rum,  112. 

Vochyaia.  85. 

Vtrbeaa.  114. 

VocHYaiACM,  85. 

Vuukxacbje.  83.  114. 

Youapa,  95. 

Verbeauia.  106. 

Vrieaia,  126. 

Veroorua,  106. 

Veronica.  113. 

Waitaia,  105. 

Vmhaffeltia,  13ft 

Walrlateinia.  97. 

Veacaria.  88. 

WaUichia,  130. 

Vetireria,  133. 

Warpuria,  114. 

Warrea.  122. 

Viria.  !M  ' 

Warsrewieaella.  123. 

Victoria,  87. 

Wmabingtonia,  129. 

Wataonia,  124. 

Xylosma,  88. 

Wedelea,  107. 

Welfia,  131. 

l  urea,  127. 

Welwitserua,  120. 

Westringia,  115. 

Zalarea,  131. 

W'hipplea,  97. 

Zaluaaaia,  107. 

w*ft  *  .         |  ■  *         mm  a 

Vi  hitfieldia,  114. 

Zaluzianakya,  112. 

Wigandia,  111. 

i  nit 

lamia,  120. 

Wikatroemia,  117. 

Zannichcllia,  132. 

Wileoxia,  101. 

Zantedeaehia,  131. 

Wistaria,  95. 

Zauwhoeria,  99. 

WUtia,  100. 

Zea.  133. 

Woodaia,  136. 

Zebnua,  128. 

Woodwardia,  136 

Zelkova,  11H. 

Wulfcuia,  113. 

Zepbyranthea,  124. 

Xanthisma,  105. 

Zingiber,  125. 

Xanthoreras,  92. 

/iNiilBKRArE-t,  OO,  125. 

Xanthorrhisa,  86. 

Zinnia.  106. 

„\tiiii fiorrrspa,  izt. 

Xanthoaoma,  131. 

ZUia.  101. 

Xanthoxylum,  91. 

Ziiyphus,  92. 

X  tran  them  um,  105. 

Zygadcmu,  128. 

Xerophyllum.  128. 

Zygocaetus.  100. 

Ximenin,  91. 

Zygopetalum,  123. 

Xylobiuni.  123. 

Ztgophtixace.b.  81,  90. 

Xylopia.  86. 

Zygophyllum.  90. 

NOTE 

The  foregoing  index  comprises  only  the  names  in  the  Key,  not  all  those  in  the 
Cyclopedia.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  Key  shall  include  every  small  or  incidental 
generic  entry  or  paragraph  in  the  volumes,  for  that  would  make  it  more  involved  and 
complicated.  (See  page  79.)  At  the  end  of  some  of  the  families  the  names  of  other 
genera  are  sometimes  given,  so  far  as  these  small  entries  were  positively  determined 
when  the  Key  was  made,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  to  a  completer  knowl- 
edge of  the  family  or  of  advising  him  of  entries  that  he  might  overlook.  In  the  progress 
of  the  work,  other  minor  or  outlying  or  very  recently  introduced  genera  will  undoubtedly 
be  inserted,  and  such  new  definitions  of  genera  may  be  made  as  will  necessitate  some 
shifting  of  names.  All  such  additional  entries  will  be  accounted  for,  under  their  proper 
families,  in  the  General  Index  at  the  close  of  Vol.  VI. 
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ENGLISH  EQUIVALENTS  OF  LATIN  NAMES  OF  SPECIES 


The  technical  or  botanical 
entire  group  or  genus;  the 


of  a  plant  is  a  combination  of  two  words, — the  generic  word,  common  to  the 
•  particular  word,  designating  the  given  species:  as  liriza  maxima,  the  large 
briza,  B.  minor,  the  small  briza,  and  B.  media,  the  intermediate  briza.  The  second  or 

'the  plant. 


adjective  descriptive  of  some  feature  of  the  pU»,  «n>uu>n  ib  «,  »juih,.u«i  gwgiainuuu,  <» 
Siberian  abies,  or  commemorative,  as  -4.  Praam,  Fraser's  abies.  Although  the  species-word  is  not  always 
five  and  is  sometimes  even  inapplicable,  nevertheless  the  student  is  aided  if  he  knows  what  the  word  means  in 


feature  of 


usually  is  an 

,  although  it  is  sometimes  geographical,  as  Abita  sibirico,  the 


English  translation;  and  the  following  list  is  inserted  to  supply  this  knowledge  for  characteristic  Latin  or  Latin- 
ized  descriptive  adjectives  (in  some  cases  nouns  in  the  genitive  or  in  apposition)  applied  to  the  species  of  plants. 
These  words  are  likely  to  be  used  in  differing  meanings  in  different  genera  and  as  applied  by  different  authors; 
in  many  cases,  they  do  not  follow  the  usages  of  classical  Latin:  therefore  a  list  of  this  kind  cannot  be  exact  or 
give  all  the  meanings  in  which  the  words  may  be  applied  as  specific  names.  The  generic  names  (the  first  word 
in  the  combination)  need  not  be  listed  here,  for  they  are  not  adjectives  of  description  but  made-up  substantives; 
and,  moreover,  their  origins  are  explained  at  the  entries  in  the  text. 

The  species-adjective  is  made  to  agree  with  its  genus  in  gender:  thus  the  Latin  adjective  aureus  (golden)  takes 
the  regular  masculine  termination  in  Calochortus  aureus,  because  Calochortus  is  masculine;  the  feminine  termination 
in  Albuca  aurea;  the  neuter  in  Acrostichum  aureum;  in  Sorbus  it  is  feminine  (.S\  aurta)  even  though  the  generic 
name  is  masculine  in  form,  because  most  trees  are  feminine  whatever  the  termination  of  the  name.  In  the  follow- 
ing list,  for  convenience  most  of  the  adjectives  are  printed  in  the  masculine  form.  The  leading 
those  that  terminate  in  -/«•  and  -ger,  meaning  "bearing,"  these  being  given  in  the  feminine  form. 

The  above  examples  illustrate  prevailing  terminations  of  species-words.  Other  adjectives  have  other  forms, 
as  nigert  nigra,  nigrum  (black);  asper,  aspera,  aJiperum  (rough);  acaulis,  acauU  (stemless):  the  termination  -tnsis 
(belonging  to,  citizen  of),  as  in  canadensis,  canaaense  (not -urn).  Commemorative  personal  species-names  may  be 
in  the  genitive  or  in  the  form  of  an  adjective;  as  Stanhopea  LindUyi  Lindley's  stanhopea;  Selenipedium  LindUy- 
anum,  Lindleyan  selenipedium.  If  the  person's  name  ends  in  a  hard  consonant,  the  termination  (under  the 
recent  Vienna  code)  is  in  double  ii,  as  Canna  Lambertii.  If  for  a  woman,  the  termination  is  feminine,  as  Acnna 
Way*.  Substantive  names  in  apposition  hold  their  own  termination,  and  the  won!  in  such  cases  should  begin 
with  a  capital  letter,  if  it  is  a  proper  name  or  an  old  generic  name,  as  Hibiscus  Sabdariffa,  Artemisia  AbsinOnum, 
Begonia  Rex.  Such  words  are  usually  old  generic  names  or  prominent  vernacular  substantives,  and  they  com- 
monly record  some  historical  connection  of  the  plant. 

In  all  the  regular  entries  in  the  Cyclopedia  the  pronunciation  is  indicated  (see  explanation  p.  xii) ;  but  it  is 
also  indicated  again  in  the  following  lists:  when  the  emphatic  syllable  is  indicated  as  ending  in  a  vowel  and  with  a 
grave  accent,  the  vowel  is  pronounced  long,  as  acutifb  lius,  pit  milus;  when  it  ends  in  a  consonant  and  is  marked  with 
an  acute  accent,  the  vowel  is  short,  as  max  imus,  arv6n  sis.  There  arc  differences  of  practice  in  the  pronouncing 
of  many  of  the  names  in  this  list,  but  the  list  represents  the  method  in  this  Cyclopedia;  and  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  there  are  any  inconsistencies  between  the  list  and  the  text,  it  is  desired  that  the  list  shall  hold. 

Very  many  names  are  compounded  from  generic  or  subgeneric  names,  representing  similarity  or  likeness  to. 
These  the  reader  will  be  able  to  recognize  at  once,  and  they  need  not  be  entered  in  this  list.  Examples  are: 
achiUtaf alius,  achillea-leaved ;  achiUeoides,  &chiUear]ike;axrosticnoide8,  acrostichum-uke;b«f/^t/foru«,bellis-nowcrcd; 
lamiifolius,  lamium- leaved;  xiphioides,  xiphium-like;  tremuliformis,  tremula-formcd  or  -shaped;  cacaliopvis, 
cacalia-like;  airiplieis,  atriplcx-iikc;  acillaris,  scilla-likc. 

The  glossary,  beginning  page  160,  will  be  helpful  in  giving  other  botanical  equivalents  and  in  accounting 
for  other  words  that  are  sometimes  applied  as  species-names. 

airici  ans:  African, 
agavol  dea:  .Wave-like, 
ageratot  dec:  agcratum-like. 
aggregi  rue:  iiKKTi'gatc,  clustered, 
agra  rius:  of  the  fields. 
agr6s  tis:  of  ot  pertaining  to  the 
fields. 

aixol  dsa:   aiidon-like  (Aii6  on,  an 

evergreen  or  tenacious  plant), 
all  tus:  winged, 
albea  cens:  whitish,  ! 
11  bicani:  whitish, 
albican  lis:  wait 
11  bidus:  white, 
albifld  rus:  white-flowered. 
11  bifroni:    white -fronded,  white- 

herbaged. 
albispl  nus:  white-spined. 
albocinc  rus:  white-girdled,  white- 

crowned, 
albotpl  cut:  white-spiked. 
11  bus:  white. 

Is:  elk-horned. 


abbrtvii  tus:  abbreviated,  shortened. 
■  bortl  vus:  aborted,  parts  failing, 
abrup  tus:  abrupt,  suddenly  < 

in  shape  or  character, 
abjssu  icui:  Abyssinian, 
acao  lis:  stemless. 
acephalui:  headless, 
•cer  bat:  acerb,  harsh  or  sour  (taste), 
acsrol  das:  acer-like,  maple-like, 
acerd  sua:  needle-shaped, 
acicull  rit:  needle-like, 
acidfi  aim  us:  exceedingly  tour, 
lc  idus:  acid.  sour, 
acini  ceua:  aeimetar-  or  saber-shaped. 
1  crit:  acrid,  sharp, 
aculei  tus:  prickly. 


tapering, 
acotin  culm:    acutely  or 
angled. 

aeutif  idua:  acutely  or  sharply  cut. 
acuufd  lius:  acutely  leaved,  sharp- 
leaved. 


acutA  abut:  acutely  Iobed. 

acutipst  alut:  petals  acute  or  sharp 
(pointed). 

acu  tut:  acute,  sharp-pointed. 

admirab  ilia:  admirable,  noteworthy. 

adnl  tut:  adnate,  joined  to. 

adprea  tut:  pressed  against. 

adsc£n  dens:  ascending. 

adsfir  gent:  rising  to  an  erect  posi- 
tion, ascending. 

adun  cut:  hooked. 

id  venus:  newly  arrived,  adventive. 

egyptt  acut:  Egyptian. 

Am  ulua:  emulative,  imitating. 

A  neus:  braxen,  hronse-colored . 

ssquinoctii  lis:  pertaining  to  the  equi- 
nox. 

cquipet  sins:  equal-pctaled. 
■rugind  tut:  rusty,  rust-colored. 
BBStivi  lit:  summer, 
aettl  vut:  summer. 
sethi6p  icut:  Ethiopian.  African, 
affl  nit :  related  (to  another  species) . 

(148) 
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:  of 
of  the 


Aleppo  (in  Syria). 


t  icus:  of  the  Altai  Mm.  (S.  Siberia), 
i:  alternating, 
alter  nus :  alternating,  alternate. 
41  txfrona:  tall-fronded  or  -herhaged 
altts  simus:  very  tall,  tallest. 
41  tns:  tall, 
amab  ins:  lovely, 
imi  rai:  bitter. 

unbig  nut:  ambiguous,  doubtful. 

amelloi  d«a:  amellus-like. 

an  erica  mi:  American. 

amethys  tinus:    amethystine,  violet - 


amvi-  nus:  •  harming,  pic 
amphfb  iua:  am  phi  I  kious,  gro  *ving  both 

in  water  and  on  laud, 
ampleiicaa  lit:  atem-clasping. 
ampMs  simus:  moot  or  very  ample, 
tm  pi  as:  ample,  large,  (extended, 
a  mar  en  sis:  of  the  Amur  River  region 

lE.  Siberia), 
amygdal  inna:  pertaining  to  or  like 

amygdal  u*. 

without  spines, 
of  Anatolia  (Asia  Minor), 
two-headed,  two-edited, 
native  of  the  Andes, 
ad!  nus:  Andine,  Andian,  pertaining 
to  the  Andes 

»:  with  both 


•as:  twisted. 


pertaining  to  ser- 
pents. 

angola  ris:  angular,  angled. 

anxuls  tos:  annular,  angled. 

angalo  sas:  angular,  aiigled. 

angds  tns:  narrow. 

soDdt  inns:  year-old. 

annuls  ris:  annular,  ringed. 

annuls  rus :  annular. 

in  notts:  annual,  living  but  one  year. 

so6m  aJus:  anomalous,  out  of  the 
ordinary  or  usual. 

totals  ris:  of  the  Antilles  (W.  Indies). 

snap  odam:  of  the  antipodes, 
ram:  of  the  ancients. 

anti  quus :  ancient. 

•penal  nus :  pertaining  to  the  Apen- 
nines (Italy). 

aper  tus:  uncovered,  bare. 

apet  alas:  without  petals. 

■  pbvl  hu:  leafless. 

apical*  tus:  apiculate,  tipped  with  a 

point. 

appendiculi  tus:  appendaged,  bearing 
an  extension  or  additional  part  or 
process. 

applaai  tus:  flattened. 

applici  rus:  joii 

ip  tsxus: 


to  the 


ire  ticus:  arctic, 
areas  tus:  bow-like,  bowed, 
of  sand  or 
tus:  areolate,  pitted, 
argents  tus:  silvery,  silvered, 
argen  teus:  silvery, 
argophyi  las:  silver-leaved, 
argu  tus:  sharp-toothed, 
argyrfe  us:  silvery, 
ir  idus:  arid. 

srietl  nus:  like  a  ram's  head, 
arista  tus:  aristate,  bearded. 
sristA  sas :  bearded, 
arms  tus:  armed  (as  with  thorns), 
aromit  icus:  aromatic, 
arrect  us:  raised  up,  erect. 
articuU  tus:  articulated,  jointed, 
arundini  ceus:  reed -like, 
arvenais:  pertaining  to 
fields. 

ascen  dens:  ascending, 
asiat  icus:  Asian, 
is  per:  rough, 
aspers  tus:  rough, 
aspericau  lis: 

•  rimus:  very  rough, 
i  Uis:  similar,  like  to. 

assurgent,  clambering, 
i  ter:  coal-black. 

atUnt  icus:  Atlantic,  growing  in  At- 
lantic regions. 

i:  blackened, 
i  reus:  dark 
i:  dark  red. 
i  eus:  dark  blood-red. 
i:  dark  green. 
;  tus:  attenuated,  produced  to 
a  point. 

it  ticus:  pertaining  to  Attica  or 

Athena.  Greek, 
sugusos  simas:  very  notable, 
august  us:  august,  notable*  : 
aurantl  acus:  orange-red. 
sure  olus:  golden, 
au  reus :  golden, 
auricula  tus:  auricled,  eared, 
auitraliin  sis:  belonging  to  Australia, 
sustra  lis:  southern, 
austrt  acus:  Austrian, 
autumns  lis:  autumnal, 
szilli  ris:  axillary,  borne  in  the  axils, 

pertaining  to  the  axils, 
azu  reus:  azure,  sky-blue. 

bacea  tus:  berried, 
baceff  era:  berry-ljcaring. 
baleir  icus:  Ualearian,  of  the  Balearic 
Islands. 

balsa  meus:  balsamic,  balsam-like, 

with  balsam  odor, 
balsam!*  era:  balsam-bearing, 
bambusol  des:  bambuna-like,  ham- 

boo-likc. 

banat  icus:  of  Banat  (S.  Hungary), 
barbaden  sis:  ofBarhadoea. 
bar  barus:  foreign,  from  a 

country, 
barbi  tus:  barbed,  bearded, 
barblg  era:  beating  barbs  or  beards, 
basils  ris:  pertaining  to  the 

bottom, 
bel  lus:  handsome. 


i:  becoming  tree-bke, 


sis:  of  Bengal  (E.  India), 
betulol  des:  Betula-likc.  birch-like. 


i:  twice-keeled,  with  two 


bfc  olor:  two-colored. 
bic6r  nia:  two-homed, 
blcornu  tus:  two-homed, 
bidenta  tua:  two-toothed, 
bien  nis:  biennial,  living  only  two 
years. 

bff  idus:  twice  cut,  in  two  parts. 

bind  rus:  two-flowered. 

bifurci  tus:  twice-forked. 

bigfb  bus:  with  two  swellings  or  pro- 
jections. 

biglii  mis:  two-glumed. 

blj  ugus:  yoked  two  together,  joined, 
fastened  together. 

bfl  obus:  two-lobed. 

bin!  tus:  twin,  double,  two-and-two. 

binervis:  two-uerved. 

binoculi  ris:  binocular,  two-eyed,  two- 
spotted. 

biparti  tus:  two-parted. 

bipet  alas:  two-petaled. 

bipinaatff  idns:  bipinnatifid,  twice 
pinnately  cut. 

bipinni  tus:  bipinnate,  twice  pinnate. 

bipuncti  tus:  two-spotted. 

bisec  tus:  cut  in  two  parts. 

bispino  sus:  two-epined. 

biternd  tas:  twice  ternate. 

blan  dus:  bland,  mild. 

bo  nus:  good. 

borb6a  Icus:  of  Bourbonne  (in  N.  E. 
France). 

borei  Us:  northern. 

botryol  des:  cluster-like,  grape-like. 

brachia  tus:  hraehiate.  branched  at 
right  angles. 

brachyp  odus:  short -stalked. 

braetea  tus:  bracteato.  bearing  bracts. 

bracteosus:  bract-hearing. 

brcvicaii  lis:  short -stemmed. 

brevifrons:  short -fronded,  short- 
leaved. 

bre>  ipes:  short -footed,  as  with  abort 

pedicel  or  petiole, 
breriros  tris:  short-beaked, 
bre  ris:  short, 
brevise.  tus:  sboit-hristled. 
brevls  pathus:  short -spathed. 
brevfs  simus:  very  short,  shortest, 
brilbantls  simus:  most  brilliant,  very 

brilliant, 
brtn  neus:  deep  brown, 
buceph  slus:  ox-headed, 
bufo  nius:  pertaining  to  the  toad, 
bulblf  era:  bulb-bearing, 
bulbd  sus:  bulbous, 
bulla  tus:  inflated,  swelling,  puckered, 

Initiate. 

byzanti  nus:  Bysantine  (of  the  Con- 
stantinople region). 

cterulis  cens:  becoming  or  turning 
dark  blue. 

caaru  leus:  cerulean,  dark  blue. 

c*  sius:  hluiah  gray. 

csespito  sus:  cespitose,  tufted,  grow- 
ing in  low  dense  clumps. 

caf  fer,  caffra:  Kafir. 

calib  ricus:  from  Calabria(in  S.  Italy). 

calathl  nus:  basket-like. 

calcari  tus:  spurred,  with  spurs. 

calci  reus,  of  or  pertaining  to  lime. 

callo  sus:  thick-skinned,  with  callosi- 
ties. 
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cil  trus:  bald, 
cslyc  iaus:  cal>x-like. 
calycula  tua:  calyx-like,  calyx-bear- 
ing, fruit  inclosed  in  a  calyx, 
elm  bricua:  Cambrian.  Welsh. 

,  tut:    eampanulate,  bell- 


cirrho  sus:  tendrilled. 

citra  tus:  citrus-like. 

citri  nus:  citron-colored  or  -like. 


crep  iUns:  rattling. 


(in 


inian,  pertaining 


campes  tris:  of  the  fields  01  plains, 
canaden  tit:  Canadian. 
canalicuM  tus:  channeled,  grooved, 
canarien  (is:  of  the  Canary  Itls. 
cin  dicans:  white,  hoary,  particularly 

white-hairy*  or  white-woolly, 
candidts  simua 

hoary, 
caatab  ricua: 

Spain). 

ciadidna:  white,  white-hairy, 

canes  cena:  gruy-pubeseent. 

ca  nua:  ash-colored,  hoary. 

capen  ais:  of  the  Cupe  (of  Good  Hope). 

capilli  ria:  hair-like. 

capreoti  tua:  winding,  twining. 

captuli  ria:  capsular. 

cardial  ha:  cardinal. 

carina  tua:  keeled. 

car  nana:  flesh -colored. 

carnfi  sus:  fleshy. 

carolinia  nua:  Carotin 

to  North  or  South  Carolina,  or  in- 
definitely to  the  Carolina*. 

carpata  icua:  of  the  Carpathian  region 
(Europe). 

cartilagln  eua:  like  cartilage. 

caryopbylli  ceua:  clove-like;  perhaps 
otso  pertaining  to  the  pink  family. 

•ashmeria  nua:  of  Cashmere  (A»a). 

cathar  ticua:  cathartic. 

cathayi  nua:  of  Cathay  (China). 

caucas  icua:  belonging  to  the  Cau- 
casus (mountain  region  between 
thf  Block  and  Caspian  Sean). 


having  a 


>  rua:  stem-flowered, 
iua:  of  Mt. 
France  and  Italy), 
cephali  tus:  headed,  bearing  heads. 
cerasif6r  mis:  cherry-formed, 
cerefdlius:  wax-leaved, 
cerlf  era:  wax-lx-oring. 
cer  nuua:  bending  forward,  inclined, 

drooping,  nodding, 
ceylanicus:  of  Ceylon;  name  aa  tty- 
lanicut. 

chalced6a  icua:  of  Chalcedon  (on  the 

Koephorua). 
chilen  fia:  bcloiiicing  to  Chile, 
chinen  sia:  l>clongiiiK  to  China, 
chloran  thus:  green-flowered. 
chrysAn  thus:  golden-flowered, 
chrysocir  pus:  golden-fruited, 
chrysophfl  lus:  golden-leaved. 
chrys6s  tomus :  golden-mouthed, 

goldcu-throatcd. 
cilia  ria:  ciliate.  fringed  with  hairs  on 

the  margin, 
cilia  tus:  ciliate.  hairy  fringed, 
eilfc  icua:  of  Cilicia  (in  S.  E. 

Minor) 
ctoc  tua:  girded,  girdled, 
cine  reus:  ash-colored, 
cinnabart  nua:  cinnabar-red. 
cinnamd  me  us:  cinnamon-brown, 
circini  tus:  circinatc.  coiled. 


to  or 

clematis, 
clypea  tus:  with  a  shield. 
coccU  era:  berry-hearing, 
coccin  eua:  scarlet, 
cochlea  ris:  apoou-like. 
cochlei  tus:  spoon-like, 
ccelestl  nus:  sky-blue, 
catlea  tls:  oelcfltial,  sky-blue, 
colli  nus:  pertaining  to  a  hill, 
color!  tua:  colored  (other  than  green), 
coma  tua :  with  coma  or  hair, 
comma  ilia: 

garious. 
commuti  tus:  changed  or  eti 
como  sus:  with  long  hair, 
compac  tus:  compact,  dense, 
complex  us:  circled,  embraced, 
complies  tua:  complicate;  page  102. 
compres  sus:  compressed. 
c6mp  tna:  adorned,  ornamented. 
c6n  cams:  concave,  hollowed  out. 
concfn  nus:  neat,  well  niade. 
c6n  color:  colored  similarly, 
is:  condensed, 
i:  crowded, 
s:  similar,  like  to. 
a  confused,  uncertain  (aa  to 
characteristics), 
comes  tus:  congested,    brought  to- 
gether. 

conglomerate, 


joined  to- 


rs: cone-bcaring. 
conjugi  tus: 


conoid,  cone-like. 


hie. 

conspfc  uus:  conspicuous,  marked, 
constrfc  tus:  constricted, 
coatfg  uus:  contiguous,  uear  together. 
cont6r  tus:  contorted,  twisted, 
contrac  tus:  contracted, 
corallifld  rua:  coral-flowered, 
coral  linua:  com  I -red. 
cordi  tus:  cordate,  heart-shaped, 
cordifd  Uus:    cordate-leaved,  heart- 
leaved, 
corii  ecus:  leather}', 
cornicula  tus:  horned, 
corn'g  era:  horn-bearing, 
cornu  tua:  horned. 

corona  rius:  used  for  or  belonging  to 

garlands, 
corona  tus:  crowned, 
corrugi  tus:  corrugated,  wrinkled. 
c6r  aicua:   Corsican    (island  in  the 

Mediterranean), 
cortico  sus :  heavi  lyfurnished  with  bark . 
corus  cans:  vibrating,  glittering, 
corymblf  era:  corymb-lx-aring. 
corymbd  sus:  coryml)ose. 
COSti  tus:  costatc,  ribbed, 
crassicau  lia:  thick-stemmed, 
crassiio  lius:  thick-leaved, 
eras  sipes:  thick-footed  or  -stalked 
eras  sus:  thick,  fleshy, 
crena  tus:  crenate.  scalloped, 
creaula  tus:  erenulate. 


Crtt  icua:  of  Crete  (island  in  Easter: 

Mediterranean), 
crinl  tus:  hairy,  provided  with  hair, 
cris  pus:  cibped,  curled, 
crista  tua:  cristate,  crested, 
croca  tus:  saffron-yellow, 
cro  ceus:  saffron-colored,  yellow, 
crucia  tua:  cruciate,  cross-like, 
crueff  era:  cross-bearing, 
crueo  tus:  bloody, 
crystal  Unas :  ciystalline. 
cuben  ais:  Cuban. 
CUCulU  tus:  hooded, 
cultrt  tus:  cultrate,  knife-shaped, 
cunea  tus:  cuneatc,  wedge-aba  ( 'til . 
cunelfo  lius:  wedge-leaved, 
cuaeifor  mis:  wedge-formed, 
cu  preus:  copper-like  or  -colored, 
curvl  tus:  curved. 

cuspid!  tus:  cuspidate,  with  a  cusp 

or  sharp  stiff  point, 
cya  neos:  blue, 
cylindri  csus:  cylindrical, 
cylln  dricus:  cylindrical, 
cymbifor  mis :  boat-formed. 
cym6  sus:  cymed,  having  a  cyme  or 


dactyltf  era:  finger-bearing. 

s,  daru  ricus:  Of  Dahuria  <>t 
(in  Trans-Baikal  SiUtiu. 
the  frontier  of  China), 
daumaticus:  Dalmatian  (on 
side  of  the  Adriatic). 


dasycir  pua:  thick-fruited, 
dealbi  tus:  whitened. 

frail, 
ten-stamened. 
ten-petal  cd. 
uus:  deciduous,  with  parte  fall- 
ing. 

decfp  iens:  deceptive, 
declini  tus :    declined,    bent  down- 
ward. 

decolfl  rans:  discoloring,  staining. 

decomp&g  itus:  decompound,  moro 
than  once  compound  or  divided. 

dec  orans:  adorning. 

deed  rua:  elegant,  comely,  becoming. 

decum  bens:  decumbent,  reclining  at 
the  base  but  the  top  or  tips  upright. 

decur  rens:  decurrent,  as  a  leaf  ex- 
tending down  the  stem. 

deflex  us:  deflcxed,  bent  abruptly 
downward. 

def6r  mis:  misshapen,  deformed. 

delec  tus:  chosen. 

delicatfs  aimus:  most  or  very  delicate. 

delici  tus:  delicate,  tender. 

delicid  sus:  delicious. 

deltofd  eus:  deltoid,  triangular. 

demls  sus:  low,  weak. 

dendroid  eus:  tree-like. 

densifld  rus:  densely  flowered. 

den  sus:  dense. 

dents  tus:  toothed. 


dentd  sus:  toothed. 
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dwarfed, 
depta  dens :  hanging  down, 
depiii  sus:  depressed, 
de-us  tus:  burned, 
devatti  tor:   (feminine  devattatrix): 

dev ast.-ttirut.  laying  wiiste. 
discs  n  thuf:  two-spincd. 
dxade  ma:  a  diadem, 
dim  drua:  with  two  ; 
diaph  anna:  diaphanous,  very  thin, 

transparent. 

equally, 
dlcb  rous:  of  two  colors* 
d»c 6c  cos:  with  two  berries, 
did  rmui:  in  a  pair,  as  of  anthers 
difl6r  mis:  of  differing  forma, 
diflu  sus:  diffuse,  rereading. 

digitd  to*:    digitate,  eompound  in 

form  like  the  fingers, 
dilatt  tus:  dilated,  expanded, 
dila  tus:  dilated,  spread  out. 
dimidid  tut:  halved,    in    two  equal 

parts. 

phus:  dimorphous,  two-formed, 
i:  with  two  teeth, 
dioecious, 
dipet  alus:  two-petaled. 
diphyl  ras:  two-leaved, 
drpsd  ecus:  of  the  teasel  or  Dipsacus. 
uiseonl,  raylesi. 

of  two  or  of  different 


effu  sus:  very  loose-«preading. 


deeply  cut. 
>ros:  remotely   or  loosely 


•  :  two-spiked, 
i:  distant,  separate,  remote, 
dis  tichus:  two-ranked,  with  leaves  oi 
flowers  in  ranks  on  opposite  sides  of 
stem, 
dls  tylus:  two-styled, 
dtfix  aus:  day-flowering, 
divaricd  tus:  divaricate,  spreading. 

widely  divergent, 
direr  gens:  divejging,  wide-spreading, 
diversirlo  rus:  diversely  flowered,  vari- 
able-flowered, 
dirersifd  bus:  variable-leaved, 
drri  aus:  divided,  separated, 
dodec&n  drus:  twelve-stamened. 
dolabrifdr  mis:  hatchet- or  ax -shaped, 
dole-  sua:  deceitful, 
domes  bens:  domestic,  domesticated, 
dm  pa  ceus:  drupe-like, 
drupff  era:  drupe-bearing, 
du  bias:  dubious,  i 
dnl  ris:  sweet, 
dnmetd  rum:  of 
dumd  sus:  bushy, 
do  plsx:  double, 
daplicd  tus:  duplicate,  double, 
durab  ills:  durable,  lasting, 
doric  inus:  hard-berried. 


ebend  csus:  ebony  lika. 
sbracted  tus:  bractless. 

ivory-white, 
tus:  bristly,  prickly, 
pus:  prickly-fruited, 
i  alus:  prickly-sepaled. 


eld  nor:  taller, 
eld  tus:  tall. 
61  egans:  elegant, 
elegantts  simus 

elegant, 
elephin  turn:  of  the  elephants. 
eDfpticus:  elliptical, 
elongi  tus:  elongated,  lengthened, 
emargins  tus:    emarginate.  with 

shallow  notch  at  the  i 
•met  icus:  emetic 
dm  insns:  eminent,  prominent, 
enneaphyl  lus:  nine-leaved, 
ensd  tus:  sword-shaped, 
ensifd  bus:  sword-leaved. 
•nsif6r  m's:  sword-formed  or 
entom6pb  ilus:  iiisect-loving. 
eques  tris:  pertaining  to  the  I 
equl  nus:  of  horsew. 
erst  tus:  erect,  upright, 
eriin  thus:  woolly-flowered . 
•ricol  dss:  erica-like,  heath-like, 
•rioefcr  pus:  woolly-fruited, 
erioceph  alas:  woolly-headed, 
erd  sus:  eroao,  jagged,  as  if  gnawed, 
srrtt  icus:  erratic,  unusual,  sporadic, 
erubes  cens:  blushing, 
erythrocdr  pus:  red-fruited, 
•rythroceph  alus:  red-hcaded. 
erythr6p  odus:  red-footed,  red- 


and  close  together, 
fsstuo  sus:  proud. 

febrff  ugus:  febrifuge,  fever-dispelling, 
t  lis:  with  window-like 


fd  rox:  ferocious;  very  thorny, 
fer  reus:  pertaining  to  iron, 
ferrugm  eus:  rusty,  of  the 

iron  rust, 
fir  tills:  fertile,  fruitful, 
festl  rus:  festive,  gay,  bright, 
flbrd  sus:  fibrous,  bearin 

fibers, 
ficold  eus:  fig-like, 
filamentd  tus:  filamentous,  couponed 

of  threads  or  bearing  threads, 
filicd  tus:  fern-like,  ferny, 
filicifd  lius:  fern-leaved, 
fllicl  aus:  fern-like, 
fllicol  des:  fern-like, 
fillf  ers :  bearing  filaments  or  threads, 
fllifd  lius:  thread -leaved,  with  leaves 

cut  into  thread-like  divisions, 
filifdr  mis:  filiform,  thread-like, 
ffl  ipes:  with  stalk*  thread-bke. 
flmbrid  tus:  fimbriated,  fringed, 
firms  tus:  firm,  made  firm, 
fir  mus:  firm,  strong, 
flssifd  lius:  split-leaved, 
f Is  sills:  fissile,  cleft  or  split, 
ffs  sns:  cleft,  split, 
fistuld  sus:  nstular,  hollow-cy lin- 


tus:  flabcllato.  with  fan-like 


estna  tus.  wunoiit  stripes, 
etubero  sus:  without 


excel  sus:  tali, 
axel  aus:  excised,  cut  away, 
exfg  uus:  little,  small,  poor, 
exfm  ius:  distinguished,  out  of  the 

ordinary, 
exitid  sub:  pernicious,  destructive, 
exole  tus:  mature,  fully  grown,  dying 

away. 

sxdt  icus:  exotic,  from  another 

country, 
expia  sus:  expanded, 
•xsculp  rus:  dug  out,  carved  out. 
exser  tus:  exserted,  protruding  from, 
exsar  gens:  rising  up,  standing  up. 
ext6n  sus:  extended. 


or 


fabd  ceus:  f aba-like,  bean-like, 
falcd  tus:    falcate,  sickle-shaped 

scythe-shaped, 
falcifd  lius:  falcate-leaved, 
falcifor  mis:  sickle-formed. 
fs.1  lax:  deceptive. 

farind  ceus:  containing  farina  or 
starch,  or  like  flour;  perhaps  also 
farinose. 

farinff  era:  farina-bearing. 

farind  sus:  farinose,  mealy,  powdery. 

fasdd  tus:  fasciate,  abnormally  flat- 
tened and  broadened. 

fasciculi  ris:  fascicled,  clustered, 
brought  together. 

fasciculi  tus:  fascicled. 

fsscind  tor:  fascinating. 


low  or  yellowish, 
flavfc  omus:  yellow-wooled  or  • 
fliv  idus:  yellow,  yellowish, 
flavispi  nus:  ycllow-spined. 
flavls  simuc:  vcr>'  yellow,  deep  yellow, 
fid  tus:  yellow, 
flex  ilia:  flexible,  pliant, 
flexui  sus:flexuose, 
floccd  sus:  woolly, 
fld  re-41  bo:  with  white  flowers, 
fiorentl  bus:  Florentine, 
fld  re-pld  no:    with  full  or 

flowers, 
floribua  dus:  fr 

ing  profusely. 
fl6r  idus:  flowering,  full  of  I 
flu  itans:  floating, 
fluvilt  ilia:  pertaining  to  a  river, 
tormina:  female, 
fceniculi  ceus:  fennel-like, 
fcetidls  si  mus:  very  fetid, 
fdtt  idus:  fetid,  bad- 
tolii  tus:  with  leaves, 
foliold  tus:  with  leaflets, 
folid  sus:  leafy,  full  of  lc 
folUculiris:  bearing  follicles,  fol- 

licled. 

foraci  tus:  shear-shaped, 
formictefdr  mis:  ant-shaped,  ant-like. 


tiful. 
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fovea  tat:  pitted. 

frig  ilit:  fragile,  brittle. 

fra  grant:  fragrant,  odorous. 

fragrantit  aim  us:  very  fragrant. 

fraxfn  eut:  fraxinous,  like  Fraxinus 

or  a»li  trees, 
frig  idut:  cold,  of  cold  regions, 
f  rondo  tut:  frondcd,  leafy, 
fructff  era :  fruit-hearing,  fruitful, 
fructlg  enus:  fruitful, 
f rules  ceni:  shrubby,  bushy, 
traded  ens:  fruticose.  shrubby,  bushy, 
fact  tns:  painted,  dyed, 
fu  gax:  swift. 

ful  gent:  shilling,  gIi."IrnitiK. 

fulg  idus:  fulgid,  shining. 

fuligindtut:  black -painted  or  -eol- 
ored,  sooty. 

fulvet  cant:  fulvous  or  becoming  ful- 
vous. 

ftilvus:  fulvous,  tawny,  orange-gray  - 

yellow. 
funs  lit:  of  a  rope  or  cord, 
fu  ncbris:  funereal, 
fnngd  sua:  fungous,  pertaining  to  a 

fungus,  spongy, 
funiculi  tua :  of  a  slender  rope  or 

cord;  with  a  funicle  (stalk  of  an 

ovule  or  seed). 
Mr  cant:  forked, 
furca  tut:  furcate,  forked, 
fus  cut:  fuscous,  brown,  dusky. 


glau  cut:  glaucous. 


glaucous-leaved, 
glaucous-leaved 
with  a 


rat:  helmet-like, 
gil  lieut:  of  Gaul  or  France;  also  per- 
taining to  a  cock  or  rooster, 
gandaven  lit:  belonging    to  Ghent, 


gargan  icut:  belonging  to 

(Eastern  Italy), 
gel  idus:  ice-cold. 
.  tus:  twin, 
i  rot:  twin-flowered, 
at:  gemmed,  jewelled;  also 
bcariug  buds, 
gemmif  era:  bud-bearing, 
geneven  tit:  belonging  to  Geacva. 
genicula  tat:  jointed,  kneed, 
geol  dea:  of  the  earth, 
geomet  ricus:  geometrical,  in  a  pat- 
tern. 

german  icut:  German,  of  Germany, 
gibber  d  tut:  humped,  hunchbacked, 
gibbifld  rot:  gibbons-flowered, 
gibbd  bus:  swollen  on  one  side, 
gfb  but:  gibbous,  swollen  on  one  side, 
gigante  at:  gigantic,  very  large, 
gigant  icna:  gigantic, 
g!  gss:  of  giants,  imnien 


glabel  lus:  smoothish. 
gla  ber:  glabrous,  smooth, 
glaber  rimut :  most  smooth,  smoothest, 
glabri  rut:  somewhat  glabrous  or 
smooth. 


so. 

glacla  lit:  icy,  frotcn. 

gladia  tut:  sword-like. 

gland ulff  era:  gland-bearing. 

glanduld  sua:  glandular. 

glaanid  bus:    with  leaves    like!  the 

dyer's  wood   (Isatia.  once  called 

Glastum). 


J.  nearly 
or  quite  globular. 
RlobuU  rit:  of  a  little  ball  or  sphere, 
globullf  era:  globule-bearing,  globe- 
bearinc. 

globoid  ant:  globuled,  like  a  little  ball, 
glomeri  tut:  glomerate,  clustered, 
glorio  tut:  glorious,  superb, 
glurna  cent:  glumed.  with  glumea  or 

glume-like  structures, 
glutiad  tut:  glutinous,  gluey,  sticky, 
gongyld  det:  roundish, 
gracilen  tut:  slender, 
grac  Uit:  graceful,  slender, 
grscfl  limus:  graceful,  very  slender, 
grjfe  cut:  of  Greece,  Greek, 
gramln  eut:  grassy,  grass-like, 
graminifo  lius;  grn as-leaved, 
grin  dicept:  large-headed, 
grandicus  pis:  with  large  cusps  or 

points. 

grandidenti  tat:  large- or  big-toothed, 
grandifld  rut:  large-flowered, 
grandlfo  Hut:  large-leaved, 
grandifor  mis:  on  a  large  scale,  of  a 
big  kind. 

grandlpuncta  tat:  with  large  spots. 

gran  dia:  large,  big. 

granuU  tat:  granulate,  covered  with 

minute  grains, 
granulo  tus:  granulate,  granulosc 
l:  very  pleasing  or 


gtk  tat:  pleasing,  agreeable, 
grave  olens:  heavy-scented. 

I  icut:  of  Greenland. 
t:    of  Guiana  (South 
America). 

of  Guinea  (Africa). 
'  era:  gum-bearing, 
gurti  tat:  spotted,  speckled, 
gymnocar  put:  naked-fruited, 
gy  rant:  gyrating,  revolving  in  a  circle. 

hernia  thus:  I >lood -red -flowered. 

hama  tut:  hooked. 

hamd  tut:  hooked. 

harpophyl  lut:  sickle-leaved. 

hasta  tut:  hastate,  spear-shaped. 

haatff  era:  spcar-bearing. 

battl  lit:  of  a  javelin  or  spear. 

hebeclr  put:  pubescent-fruited. 

hedera  ceut:  of  the  ivy  (Hedera). 

heliAn  thus:  sunflower. 

hel vet  icut:  Swiss,  of  Helvetia 

(Switzerland), 
bel  volus :  pale  yellow, 
hemitphier  icut:  hemispherical, 
heplaphyl  lus:  seven-leaved, 
herbs  ceus:  herbaceous,  d>ing  to  the 

ground  and  not  woody, 
herbarid  rum:  of  the  herbaria, 
heteracan  thus:  various-spined. 
heterin  thus:  various-flowered,  varia- 
ble in  flowers, 
heterocir  put:  various-fruited, 
beter  odon:  various- toothed, 
heterogl&s  sua:  various-totigucd. 
heterom6r  phut:  various  in  form, 
heterophil  lus:  various-leaved,  with 
leaves  of  more  than  one  shape. 


lis:  of  or  pertaiuuiK  to  winter, 
it:  Hibernian,  of  or  pertrtio- 
ing  to  Ireland, 
hieroglyph  icut:  hieroglyphic,  marked 

as  if  with  signs, 
himali  icut:  Himalayan, 
bird  nut:  of  a  goat,  with  a  goat's  odor, 
birtutis  simus:   very  hairy,  most 
hairy. 

hlrtd  talut:  somewhat  hirsute  or 

hairy- 

hirtu  tut:  hirsute,  hairy. 

hirtfl  lut:  somewhat  hairy. 

hirtifl  6  rua:  hairy-flowered. 

hir  tipes :  hairy-stalked  or  -stemmed. 

hlr  tut:  hairy - 

hispin  icut:  Spanish,  of  Spain, 
hispidtt  timut:  most  or  very  bristly, 
hispid  ulut:  somewhat  hispid  or 

bristly, 
hit  pidut:  hispid,  bristly. 
hittri6n  icut:  histrionic,  pertaining  to 

the  stage  or  to  actors, 
holoseric  eut:  woolly-silky, 
horizontal  lit:  horitontal. 
h6r  ridut :  provided  with  spines  or 

barbs,  prickly, 
horten  tit:  belonging  to  the  hortus  or 

hortfcolut:  a  little  garden;  of  the 

garden, 
horto  rum:  of  gardens, 
bortuli  nut:  |>ertaining  to  a  garden, 
humifu  tut:  sprawling  on  the  ground, 
hu  milia:  low-growing,  dwarf, 
hyacinth  inua:  hyacinthiue.  sapphire- 

hyacinthol  det:  like  the  hyacinth, 
hyal  inua:  transparcn 
hybridut:  hybrid,  mixed,  i 
hyema  lis:  of  winter;  also  hUmalU 
hygromet  ricus:  hygrometric.  taking 
up  water. 

hymenan  thus:  mcmhranaccoua- 
flowered. 

hymend  dea:  membrane-like. 

hyperbA  root:  far  northern. 

hypocraterifor  mia:  salver-shaped, 
flower  with  a  slender  cylindrical 
lube  and  flat  spreading  limb. 

hypog*  ut :  underground,  subter- 
ranean. 

hypoKlau  cus:  glaucous  beneath, 
hypoltu  cut:  whitish,  pale, 
hypophyl  lut:  under  the  leaf, 
hjs  trix:  porcupine-like,  bristly. 

i&n  thin  us:  violet,  violet-blue. 

iber  icut:   of  Iberia    (the  Ppantnh 

peninsula), 
icoaan  drut:  twenty-etamencd. 
ignes  cent:  6ery. 
fg  neut:  fiery. 

UlcifA  hut:  ilex-lea ved,  holly-leaved, 
illuttra  tus:  pictured, 
illut  trit:  bright,  brilliant,  lustrous. 
Ulyr  icut:  of   Illyria  (Grecian  Pen- 
insula). 

imber  bit:  without  beards  or  spines. 

tm  bricant:  imbricating. 

imbrica  tat:  imbricated,  lapping  over. 
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1.  under  water. 
,  imperious, 
i:  imperial,  kingly. 
;  as:  implicated,  interwoven, 
irnpres  sua:  impressed,  sunken  in. 
inaeqoaliid  lius:  unequal-leaved, 
inaequa  lis:  unequal, 
locquilit  eras:  unequal-sided, 
inci  nus:  hoary, 
incaraa  tus:  flwh-colorwl. 
incer  tus:  uncertain,  doubtful, 
m ci sif  A  lias:  cut-leaved, 
incl  sus:  incised,  cut. 
iochna  tus:    inclined,    bent  down- 

incompsrsb  ilis:  incomparable,  excel- 
ling. 

inc6mp  tu:  rude,  unadorned,  not  at- 
tractive. 

inconsplc  nns:  inconspicuous,  not 

prominent, 
incurvs  tus:  incurred,  beat  inward, 
incur  tus  :  incurved, 
indents  tu:  indented,  dented 
In  dicns:  Indian,  of  India  or  the  East 

Indies, 
indirt  sus:  undivided, 
tner  mis:  unarmed,  without  thorns  or 

spines. 

infect*  rios:  used  for  dying,  pertain- 
ing to  dyes, 
infes  tus:  dangerous,  unsafe, 
infls  tus:  inflated,  swollen  up. 
infortuni  tus:  unfortunate, 
infric  tus:  broken. 

i:  funnel-shaped. 


not 


jamaicen  sis:  of  Ja 
japtaicus:  Japanese,  of  Japan. 


a  funnel, 
ros:  without  odor, 


marked, 
in  si  tit  ins:  grafted, 
m tic  tus:  intact,  untouched, 
la  tager:  entire, 
integer  rim  us:  very  entire, 
integrifd  lius :  entire-leaved, 
intcrjec  tus:  interjected,  put  between, 
interme  dius:  intermediate, 
intemip  tus :  interrupted, 
interteztss:  interwoven,  intertwined, 
in  tries  tus:  intricate,  entangled, 
intror  sus:  introrse,  turned  inward, 
internes  cans:  swollen,  puffed  up, 

tumid. 

intyba  ecus:  pertaining  to  chicory 
(Intybus). 

inver  sus:  inverse,  turned  over,  up- 
side down. 

inri  sua:  uawa,  overlooked. 

inrolucri  tus:  involucred,  with  an 
involucre. 

iasolu  tus:  involute,  rolled  inward. 

ionan  thus:  with  flowers  like  the  violet. 

ion6p  terus :  with  wings  like  the  violet. 

irides  cans:  iridescent,  changing  color 
at  different  angles, 

iridifld  rus:  iris-flowered. 

irregull  lis:  irregular. 

isia  drus:  with  equal  stamens. 

isopit  sJus:  equal-petaied. 

isophfl  lus:  equal-leaved. 


javaa  icus:  Javan,  of  Java, 
juba  tus:  crested,  with  a  mane, 
jucun  dus:  agreeable,  pleasing, 
jugd  sus:  joined,  yoked, 
j&nceus: 


ksahmirii  nus:  of  Cashmere  or  ] 
mere. 

kew6n  sis:  belonging  to  Kew  (Kew 

Gardens,  England), 
koraia  nus:  of  Corea;  also  coreanus. 

labii  tus:  labiate,  lipped, 
tabid  sus:  lipped. 
L&ch  ryma:  a  tear. 

Lacinia  tus:  kiciniate,   torn,  cut  or 

slashed  into  narrow  lobes, 
lscinid  bus:  laciniose,  laeiniate. 
lacti  tus:  milky, 
lac  tens:  milk-white, 
lactic  olor:  milk-colored, 
lscttf  ers:milk-beerii)g,  milky-juiced, 
lscbfld  rus:  flowers  milk-colored, 
lscund  sus:  with  holes  or  pits, 
lacoi  tris:  pertaining  to  lakes, 
ladanff  era:  ladanum-bcaring. 
laetev  irens:  light  sreen, ' 
ia>  tus:  bright,  vivid. 
Lssvicsu  lis:  smoot 
Issviga  tus:  smooth. 
tsVr  ipes:  smooth -footed,  smooth* 


lancc-lcavcd. 
i:  wool-bearing. 
Isnugind  sus:  woolly,  downy, 
lappa  ceus:  pertaining  to  a 

hooked  bur:  Lappa-likc. 
Iapp6n  icus:  of  Lapland, 
laricifd  lius:  larch-leaved. 

irix-Iike,  larch-like, 
rough  -  fruited,  rough- 


with  petals  rough-hairy, 
lateral -flowered,  with 


larfc  inus:  Lu 
Lasiocir  pus: 

hairy, 
lasiopet  alus: 
lateriflA  rus: 

flowers  on  the  side, 
laterft  ius:  brick-red. 
laufo  lius:  broad-leaved. 
Ut  ifrons:  broad-fronded, 

baged,  broad-leaved, 
latimacula  tus:  broad-spotted. 
1st  ipsa:  broad-footed,  broad-stalked, 
latfs  simus:  broadest,  very  broad, 
la  tus:  broad,  wide, 
laurifd  lius:  laurel-leaved, 
lauri  nus:  laurel-like. 
Lavandula  ceus:  lavender-like, 
laiifld  rus:  loose-flowered, 
iazifd  lius:  loose-leaved. 
Ux  us:  lax,  open,  loose, 
leian  thus:  smooth-flowered, 
teiocar  pus:  smooth-fruited, 
leiophyi  lus:  smooth-leaved. 
IsnticnU  ris:  lenticular,  lens-shaped. 
Un  tus:  pliant,  tenacious,  tough. 
leontogl6s  sus:  lion-tongued  or 

•throated. 


leopard]  i 

lepidophyi  lus:  scaly-leaved, 
leprd  sus:  of  leprosy,  scurfy, 
leptocau  lis:  thin-stemmed,  slender- 
stemmed. 

Iept6clsdus:  thin-stemmed  or 

-branched. 
Iept61  spis:  thin-scaled 
leptophyl  lus:  thin-orslender-loaved. 
leptosep  alus:  thin-sepaled. 
lep  tonus:  thin- or  slender-stalked, 
leucan  thus:  whitu-flowered. 
Ieuc6b  otrys:  with  white  clusters. 
leucoc6ph  alus :  white-headed, 
leuconeu  rus:  white-nerved, 
leucophyl  lus:  white-leaved, 
leucorhl  zus:  white-rooted, 
libtir  nicus:    of  Liburnia   (west  of 

Adriatic), 
lignd  sus:  woody, 
ligula  ris:  ligulate,  ! 
lilac  inus:  lilac, 
liliifld  rus:  lily-flowered, 
limba  tus:  bordered, 
limd  sus:  of  muddy  or  marshy  i 
linariifo  lius:  linaria -leaved. 
Enearifd  Uus:  linear-leaved. 
linearO  obus:  linear-lobed. 
linei  ris:  linear. 

line!  tus:  lined,  with  lines  or  stripes. 

Unguis  tus:  tongue-shaped. 

Unifd  lius:  linum-leavcd,  flax -leaved. 

unopayi  lus:  flax-leaved. 

bthosper  mus:  with  seeds  stone-like. 

bttori  lis:  of  the  seashore. 

Ut  idus:  livid,  bluish. 

loba  tus:  lobed. 

lobuli  ris:  lobed. 

i:  Lolium-like  (Lolium 
the  rye-grasses). 

.  tus:  long-bracted. 


late. 

longkaudi  tus:  long-tailed. 

longifld  rus:  long-flowered. 

longifd  lius:  long-leaved. 

longihama  tus:  long-booked. 

longilamini  tus:  with  long  lamina  or 
plates. 

longfl  obus:  long-lobed. 

longimucrons  tus:  long-mucronate. 

16ng  ipes:  long-footed,  long -at 

longipet  alus:  long-petal ed. 

longipinna  tus:  long-pinnate. 

longiracemd  sus:  long-racenied. 

longisca  pus:  long-scapexl. 

longisep  slus:  long-sepsled. 

longfs  psthus:  long-spathed. 

longispl  nus:  long-spined. 

longfs  simus:  longest,  very  I 

longfs  tylus:  long-stalked. 

16  n  gus:  long. 

lorifd  lius:  strap-leaved. 

lu  cidus:  lucid,  bright,  shining, 

ludoricii  nus:  of  Louisiana. 

lugdunen  sis:  belonging  to  t 
of  Lyons. 

luni  tus:  lunate,  moon-shaped,  i 
like,  crescent-shaped. 

lunula  tus:  somewhat  moon-shaped. 

lupull  nus:  Lupulus-like.  hop-like. 

lu  ridus:  lurid,  wan,  sallow,  pale  yel- 
low. 

lute  olus:  yellowish, 
lutes  cens:  yellowish,  becoming  yel- 
low. 
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16  teua:  yellow, 
luxu  riant:  luxuriant,  thrifty, 
lyrit  tua:  lyrate.  pinnatifid  with  large 
terminal  lobe. 

i  tus:  lean. 

with  large  i 
i  that:  large-flowered, 
macrob  otryt:  largo-clustered, 
macrocar  put:  large-fruited, 
macroceph  alu* :  large-headed, 
macrodac  tylua:  large-fingered, 
snacrodon  tua:  large-toothed, 
macropet  alus:  with  large  petals, 
macrophyl  lut:  large-leaved, 
macroplec  tron :  large-«purred. 
macrop  odus :  large-footed  or  ■ 
macr6p  terns:  large-winged, 
macrospi  dix:  with  large  spadix. 
macro*  ta  chyua:  laige-spikcd. 
macroste  gius :  large-decked, 
macroste  mw:  with  large  filaments. 
macr6s  tylua :  large-styled, 
macrou  nil :  large-tailed, 
maculi  tu»:  spotted, 
maculd  >n>:  spotted. 
mmai  acus:  of  Moesia,  ancient  name 

of  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 
mageUan  icu»:  Strait*  of  Magellan 
region. 

mtgoff  icus:  magnificent,  eminent. 

distinguished, 
maja  lit:  of  May,  May-time, 
majest  icua:  majestic, 
mi  jor,  ml  jus:  greater,  larger, 
malabir  icua:  of  Malabar  (in  British 

India). 

malifor  mis:  apple-formed. 
maWaceua:  Molva-like,  mallow-like, 
t  tut:  breasted,  with  breasts, 
tua:  manicaU'.  long-sleeved, 
covered  densely  as  with  thick  hairs 
so  that  the  covering  can  be  re- 
moved as  such, 
tarces  cent:  withering  but  not  fall- 
ing. 

'  cidus:  withering  but  not  falling 

off. 

margariti  ceus:  pearly,  of  pearls, 
margin*  lis:  marginal,  marked  in 

some  way  along  the  margins  or 

edges. 

margin!  tns:  margined, 
marginal  lus:  somewhat  margined, 
msriland  icus:  of  the  Maryland 
region;  also  written  marylamiicus. 
marft  imus:  maritime,  of  the  sea. 
marmor*  tus:  marbled,  mottled, 
marmd  reus:  marbled, 
marmorophy'l  lus:  leaves  marbled, 
marocci  nus :  of  Morocco, 
mis:  male. 

masculi  tus:  masculine, 
mas  cuius:  male,  masculine, 
matron*  lis:  pertaining  to  matrons, 
mauritan  icus:  of  Mauretania  (N. 

Africa). 

maxilla  ri»:  maxillary,  of  the  Jaw. 
t:  largest. 

i:  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region, 
me  dins:  medium,  intermediate, 
medulliris:  of  the  marrow  or 
or  pith. 

megalin  thus:  large-flowered. 
I  lus:  large-leaved. 


of  the 
large-rooted. 


Iarge-«piked. 


melanchol  icus:  melancholy,  hang- 
ing or  drooping. 

melanocau  Ion:  black-etemmed. 

melanococ  cos:  black-berried. 

melanoleu  cus:  black-and-white. 

melan6x  ylon:  black-wooded. 

melei  grit:  like  a  guinea-fowl, 
speckled. 

me!  lens:  pertaining  to  honey. 

mellff  era:  honey -bearing. 

melofor  mis:  mclon-aha|icd. 

membrani  ceus:  membranaceous, 
membranous,  thin  and  more  or  leas 
translucent. 

meniscifo  lius:  crescent-leaved. 

mesoleu  cus:  mixed  with  white. 

metal  Ucus:  metallic  (color  or  luster). 

mexic*  nus:  Mexican,  of  Mexico. 

ml  cans:  glittering,  sparkling,  mica- 
like. 

micrin  thus:  small-flowered. 

microcar  pus:  small-fruited. 

mlc  rodon:  small-toothed. 

microglo*  sus:  small-tongued. 

micr6l  epis:  small-«caled. 

micr6m  eris:  small -numbered,  of 

small  number  of  pott*, 
micro  pet  alus:  small-pctalcd. 
microphyi  lus:  small-leaved. 
micr6p  terus:  email-winged, 
micro* ep  alus:  small-aepaled. 

aus:  of  small  filaments  or 


ris:  military. 

tus:  thousand-leaved, 
lius:  thousand-leu ved, 
parts  very  many. 


: 

tus:  cinnabar-red. 


smaller. 

rainutls  simus:  very'  or  most  minute. 

minu  tus :  minute,  very  small. 

mirib  Uis:  marvellous,  extraordinary, 
wonderful. 

mistassln  icus:  of  Lake  Mistaasini, 
(Quebec). 

ml  tit:  mild,  gentle. 

mitri  tus:  turbaned. 

mix  tus:  mixed. 

modes  ros:  modest. 

molds*  icus:  of  Moldavia-  (in  Ru- 
mania). • 

m61  lis:  soft,  soft-hairy'- 

mollis  simus:  very'  soft -hairy. 

molucci  nus:  of  the  Molucca*  (East 
Indies). 

monadel  phus:  in  one  group  or  bundle. 
mong61  icus:  of  Mongolia, 
monilff  era:  bearing  a  necklace, 
monacan  thus:  ono-«pined. 
monociph  alus:  single-headed. 
mon6g  ynus:  of  one  pistil, 
mono!  cus:  monoecious, 
mo  nope  t  alus:  one-petaled. 
monophyi  lus:  one-leaved. 
mon6p  tents:  one- winged, 
monopyre  nus:  bearing  one  stone  or 


timv* 


with 


chjrus:  single-spiked, 
is:  of  Motitpelier. 
nus:  of  Montpclier. 
monstrous,  wholly  «b>- 
normul  or  deformed,  teratolotcicaJ. 
monti  nus:  pertaining  to  mountains 

or  mountainous  regions, 
monteviden  sis:  of  Montevideo 

Uruguay), 
montlc  olus:  native  of  mountain*, 
moscha  tus:  musky.  mu*k-ecent«aci. 
mucroni  tus:  mucronate,  tipped  with 

a  short  sharp  point  or  mucro. 
mucronuU  tus:  with  a  small  mucro  or 
point. 

multibractel  tus:  many-bracted. 
multicau  lis:  many-stemmed,  with 

numerous  stems, 
mnl  ticeps:  many-headed, 

branched, 
multic  olor:  many-colored, 
multff  idus:  multifid,  many 

parted. 

multifid  rus:  many-flowered, 
multifurci  tus:  much -forked. 

time*  forked, 
multfj  ugus:  many  in  a  yoke, 

times  joined. 

•  vis:  many -nerved, 
t:  many-folded. 

multiradii  tus:  many-radiate, 
numerous  rays, 
lultisec  tus:  many 

cut  or  dissected, 
inn  dulus:  trim.  neat. 

[  tus:  defended,  fortified. 
:  of  walla,  growing  or 
us:  muricate,  roughed  by 
i  of  hard  point*. 
*  uls  •  a  mouse-trap. 

changeable,  variable. 

changeable. 

•  :  blunt,  pointless. 
,  tus:  mutilated. 

myriad n  thus:  numberless  ■  pined, 

very  many-epined. 
myriocar  pus:  very'  many-fruited. 
myrmec6ph  ilus:  ant-loving, 
myrtifd  lius:  myrtle-leaved. 

na  nus:  dwarf. 

napif6r  mis:  turnip-shaped. 

narbonen  sis:  of  Narlionue  (ancient 
region  or  province  of  S.  France). 

ns  tans:  floating,  swimming. 

nariculi  ris:  pertaining  to  a  ship. 

neapoliti  nus:  Neapolitan. 

nebuld  sus :  nebulous,  clouded,  in- 
definite, obscure. 

neglec  tus:  neglected,  overlooked. 

npmori  lis:  of  groves  or  woods. 

nemord  sus:  of  groves  or  woods  and 
shady  places. 

nepaien  sis:  of  Nepal  (Himalayan 
region). 

neriifo  lius:  nerium-leaved,  oleander- 

leaved, 
nervo  sus:  nerved, 
nevaden  sis:  of  the  Sierra  Nevada* 

(in  SiMiin  or  N.  America), 
nlc  titans:  blinking,  moving, 
nl  dus: 
nl  ger: 
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nigri  tus:  hlarkiah. 
at  pi  a  cans:  blackish,  becoming  black. 
nig  ricans:  Mack, 
nitric  6r  sis:  black-horned, 
nig  ripes:  black-footed  or  • 
nil&t  ica:  of  the  Nile, 
nl  tens:  shining, 
nit  idus :  winning, 
auri  lis:  Mfio wy . 
nfv  eus :  snowy, 
nivo  coa:  wow)-,  full  of  snow, 
nobtl  ior:  more  noble, 
nob  ilis:  oalilc,  famous,  renowned, 
nobilis  simos;  most  or  very  noble, 
nodi  Ad  rus :  with  flowers  at  nodes, 
nodd  mm:  with  nodes,  jointed, 
nonscrip  tus:  undeacribed. 
nootkstea  sis:  of  Nootka  (Nootka 

Sound  is  by  Vancouver  Island), 
not*  ros:  marked, 
ao  xa^in  fiim:  of  New  England. 
a\o  Tss-catsare  m:  of  New  Jersey, 
no  vat-zealand  1st:  of  New  Zealand, 
aoveboracea  sis:  of  New  York, 
no  vi-beJ  pi:  of  New  Belgium  or  New 
Netherlands  (i.  e..  New  York). 
Ins:  dwelling  among  clouds. 


coin-like. 


obcon  tens:  inversely  conical, 
obcordi  ros:  obcordato,  inversely 

rordate. 
obi  sua:  obese,  fat. 
obfusca  tus:  clouded,  confused, 
obli  quus:    oblique,     unequal  and 

slanting. 

obuteri  tus:  obliterated,  erased,  not 
apparent. 

oblongl  tus:  oblong. 

oblongifd  lius:  oblong-leaved. 

obl6n  gus:  oblong. 

obovi  tus:  ohovate,  inverted  ovate. 

obscu  ru:  obsrurc,  hidden, 

obtole  tus:  obsolete,  rudimentary- 

obrusa  tus:  obtuse,  blunt. 

obtusifd  Uus:  blunt-leaved. 

obtusfl  obus:  blunt-lobcd. 

obtu  sus:  obtuse,  blunt,  rounded. 

Occident!  lis:  occidental,  western. 

ocean  icus:  oceanic:  perhaps  of 
Oceanic*. 

ocelli  tus:  eyeleted,  with  small  eyes. 

ochret  tua:  with  an  ochrea  or  boot- 
sheath. 

ochroleu  cut:  yellowish  white 
octaa  dras:  with  eight  anthers, 
octopet  sins:  cight-pctakd. 
I  lus:  eight-leaved. 
:  tus:  eyed,  with  eye-like  marks. 


lus:  with  toothed  lip  or 


ous.  very-  fragrant. 

odorous,  fragrant, 
fragrant, 
i:  officinal,  medicinal, 
niscd  in  the 


offlcini  mm*,  of  the  apothecaries, 
olea-fd  lius:  Olea-  or  olive-leaved, 
olelf  era:  oil-bearing, 
oleri  caus:  oleruceous,  vegetable- 
garden  herb  used  in  cooking, 
oligia  thus:  few-flowered, 
oligocir  pus:  few-fruited, 
oligosper  miis:  few-seeded. 
olitd  rius:  pertaining  to  vegetable- 

tr:irdf  ns  or  -gardeners. 
oUvi  c«us:  olive-like,  olive-colored. 
oliva»f6r  mis:  olive-shaped, 
olym  picas:  of  Olympus  or  Mt.  Olym- 
pus (in  Greece), 
omnlv  orus:  omnivorous,  of  all  kinds 

of  food, 
ops  cut :  opaque,  shaded, 
operculi  tus:  with  a  lid. 
oppositifld  rus:  opposite-flowered, 
opposifafd  lius:  opposite-leaved, 
opulifld  rus:  flowers    of  Opulus 

(a  Viburnum). 
orbicuH  ris:  round, 
orbiculi  tus:  round, 
orchid  sus:  orchid-like, 
orchiol  det:  orchid-like, 
oregl  ous:  of  Oregon, 
orgy*  Us:  length   of  the 
tended,  about  6  feet, 
c  oriental,  < 


ex- 


ornfth^eph™w:  McTa bird's 
ornith6p  odus:  Uke  a  bird's  foot, 
ornithorhyn  chus:  shaped  like  a 

bird's  beak, 
orthocir  pus:  straight-fruited, 
orthochl  lus:  straight-lipped. 
orth6p  tenia:  straight-winged, 
ovalifd  lius:  oval-leaved, 
ovi  Us:  oval, 
ovatitd  lius:  ovate-leaved, 
ovi  tus:  ovate, 
ovff  era:  cgK-bearing. 
ovfg  era:  egg-bearing, 
ovl  nui :  pertaining  to  sheep, 
oxyacan  thus:  sharp-t horned  or 

-opined, 
ozygd  nus:  sharp-angled, 
oxyphil  lus:  sharp-leaved. 
oxys£p  slug :  with  sharp  acpals. 

pachyin  thus:  thick-flowered, 
pachynea  rus:  thick-nerved, 
pschyp  torus:  thick-winged, 
paeff  icus:  of  the  Pacific,  of  regions 

bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
paUestl  nus:  of  Palestine, 
pales,  ceua:  with    pale*    (bracts  in 

grass  flowers),  or  palca-like,  chaffy, 
pal  leas:  pale. 

pall  is  cens:  palish,  becoming  pale, 
pallia  tus:  palliated,  cloaked, 
psllidifld  rus:  pale-flowered. 
psIUdlfd  lias:  pale-leaved. 


pal  lidos:  pale 

is:  pale  yellow. 
'  idui:  palmately  cut. 
i  tus:  palmate,  divided  or  lobed 
like  the  hand, 
paloddaus:  of  marshes,  marsh-loving, 
ptlus  tris:  marsh-loving, 
panduri  tus:  fiddle-shaped, 
poniculi  tus:  paniculate, 
panieuug  ert:  panicle-bearing. 


psnndnicus:  of  Pannonia  (Roman 
province  on  the  Danube,  now  west- 
ern Hungnry). 

pannd  sus :  ragged,  tattered. 

papa  vera  ceua:  Papaver-Iike.  poppy- 
like. 

papilioni  ceus:  butterfly-like,  the 

form  of  the  pea  flower. 
papiHo  sus :  papillate,    with  minute 

nipple -like    projections   or   pro  - 

papyri  ceus:  papery, 
papyrff  era:  paper-bearing, 
paradisi  acus:  of  parks  or  gardens, 
paradox  us:  paradoxical,  strange, 
parasft  icus:  parasitical,  of  a  parasite, 
pardati  nus:  leopard-like,  spotted, 
pardl  nus:  leopard-spotted, 
parti  tus:  parted, 
perviflfl  rus:  small-flowered, 
parrif Alius:  small-leaved. 

allest,  very  small, 
mall,  very  slight, 
par  vus:  small. 
patag6n  icus:  of  Patagonia, 
pstelli  ris:  circular,  disk-shaped,  like 

a  knee-pan. 
pi  tens 
pat  ulus: 


Uus:  few-leaved, 
cuius:  poor, 
nus:  peacock-like. 


pectini  tus:  pectinate,  comb-like,  pin- 
natifid    with    very   narrow  close 
divisions  or  parts, 
pectinlf  era:  comb-bearing, 
pectori  Us:  shaped  like  a  breast-bone 
peda  tus:  foot»d.  of  the  foot  or  feet; 
also  pedatR,   like  a   bird's  foot, 
being  palmately  divided  and  the 
aide  parts  2-clcft. 
pedemonti  nus:  of  Piedmont  (north- 
ern Italy), 
pedunculi  ris:  peduncle*!,  stalked, 
peduncula  tus:  pedunclcd. 
pedunculo  sus:  with  many  peduncles, 
pellu  ddus:  pellucid,    with  translu- 
cent dots, 
pcltd  tus:  peltate, 
peltiffl  lius:  peltate-leaved, 
pelvifdr  mis:  pelvis-shaped, 
pendulifld  rus:  pendulous-flowered, 
pendull  nus:  somewhat  pendulous, 
pen  dulus:  pendulous,  hanging. 
peniciUi  tus:   hair  penciled,   like  a 

little  brush;  pinnate, 
penni  tus:  fcatheted,  as  the  veins  or 
lobes  standing  off  at  right  angles 
from  a  midrib;  pinnate, 
penniner  vis:  fcathcr-veiucd. 
pennsylfin  icus:  of  Pennsylvania, 
i:  five-angled, 
ynus:  of  five  pistils, 
dmi:  of  five  stamens, 
i  thus :  five-flowend. 
i:  five-leaved, 
perbel  lus:  very  l>eautiful. 

>:  exotic,  foreign,  from  a 
country, 
perennial, 
peren  nis:  perennial,  living  three  or 

more  years. 
perfoUi  tut:  perfoliate,  with  leaf  sur- 
rounding the  i 
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with  hole*. 
:  tus:  much  mixed  or  confused, 
persicsrfo  bus:  peach-leaved, 
per  sicus:  of  Persia:  also  the  peach, 
perspfc  uut:  clear,  transparent, 
pertu  tut:  thrust    through,  forced 

through,  perforated, 
peravil  nut:  Peruvian,  of  Peru, 
petalofd  tut:  petal-like, 
petioli  rit:  petioled,  with  a  leaf-stalk, 
petioli  tut:  petioled. 
petr*  ut:  rock-loving, 
phlogifld  rut:  flame-flowered, 
phcenle  ens:  purple-red. 
phryglus:   of   Phrygia    (in  Asia 
•Minor). 

phyllomanl  tcut:  running  wildly  to 

leaves,  leafy, 
picturi  tut:  painted-leaved,  pictured, 

variegated, 
pfc  tut:  painted, 
pillf  era:  bearing  toft  hairs, 
pilotifit  cuius:  somewhat  or  slightly 


hie. 


i:  of  many 


pilose. 


with  soft 


pild  tut 

hairs. 

pUulff  era:  globule-hearing, 
pinetd  rum:  of  pine  forest*, 
pin  eut :  of  the  pine, 
ptaifd  liut:  pine-leaved, 
pinnatff  idut:    pinnatifid,  pinnatcly 
cleft. 

pionit  ifront:  pinnate  -  fronded  or 
-foliaged. 

▼it:  pinnate-nerved, 
i:  pinnate,  with  leaflet*  ou  the 
sides  of  a  main  leaf  axis, 
i:  Pisum-bearing. 
pus:  pea-fruited, 
i:  quiet,  calm, 
planifldrut:  plane-flowered,  flat- 
flowered. 
pUnifd  liut:  flat-leaved, 
plantagfn  eut:  plantain-like, 
pli  nut:  plane,  flat, 
platanol  des:    Platatms-likc,  plane- 
tree-like, 
platycan  thus:  hroad-spined. 
platycir  put:  broad-fruited, 
plattfc  tadut:  broad-branched. 
platygl6s  tut:  broad-tongued. 
platyphyl  lut:  broad-leaved, 
plenls  simut:  very  full  or  double, 
pli  nut:  full,  used  to  designate  dou- 
bleneas  in  flowers  (as  in  flore-iJc>f>). 
plenr6t  tachyt:  (tide-spiked, 
plica  tut:    plicate,    plaited,  folded 

lengthwise, 
plum 4  riut:  plumed, 
plural,  tut:  plumed, 
plum  beus:  of  lead, 
plumd  sut:  feathery. 
poculif6r  mis:  deep  cup-shaped, 
podocir  put:  with  stalked  fruit, 
poet  icut:  pertaining  to  poets 
polifd  lius:  Polium-leavcd,  white- 
leaved, 
poll  tut:  polished, 
polyscsn  taut:  many-spincd. 
polyfn  drut:  of  many  stamens, 
poly  In  thus:  many-flowered, 
poiyceph  slut:  many-headed, 
polydtc  tylut:  many-fingered, 
pol  y  %  smus :    polygamous,  having 
both  perfect  and  imperfect  flow- 


polypet  slut:  many-petaled. 
polyphyl  lut:  many-leaved, 
polysper  qui  :  many-seeded, 
polysti  chyut:  many-spiked, 
polystfc  tut:  many-dotted, 
pomi  ceut:  pome-like,  resembling 

the  apple  or  pear, 
pomeridia  nut:  afternoon. 
ponderS  tut:  ponderous,  heavy, 

weighty. 

p6n  ticua:  of  Pont  us  (in  Asia  Minor), 
populifd  liut:  populus-tcaved,  poplar - 

popul  neut:  pertaining  to  popl.irs. 
porcl  nut:  pertaining  to  swine, 
porriifi  liut:  Porrum-  or  leek-leaved, 
prssal  tut:  very  tail, 
pr*  cox:  precocious,  premature,  very 
early. 

pra»  6 tans:  distinguished,  excelling. 

prctex  tut:  bordered. 

prasini  tut:  greenish. 

pras)  nut:  gross-green. 

prsten  tit:  of  meadows. 

precatd  riut:  praying,  prayerful. 

primul  inut:  primrose-like. 

prfn  cept:  princely,  first. 

prismst  leut:  prismatic,  prism-Hbaped. 

probotcfd  eut:  proboscis-like. 

proce  rut:  toll. 

procum  bens:  procumbent,  lying  on 
the  ground. 


it:  produced,  lengthened, 
nrofu  sus:  profuse, 
prollf  era:  producing  offshoots,  bear- 
ing abnormal  supernumerary  parts, 
prollf  icut:  prolific,  fruitful, 
propen  dena:  hanging  down, 
propfn  quus:  related,  near  to. 
prostrl  tus:  prostrate,  lying  flat, 
protru  tut:  protruding, 
provincia  lit:  provincial;  or  of  Prov- 
ence, southern  Franco, 
pruini  tut:  pruinosv. 
pruind  tut:  pniinose.  with  a  hoary  or 

frost-like  bloom, 
prunifdliut:  plum-leaved, 
pru  riens:  itching. 

pseud-  pseudo-:  iu  combinations 
means  faUe,  nut  genuine,  not  the 
true  or  the  typical,  as  Pseudotsuga, 
false  tauga. 

psittscl  nus:  of  the  parrot. 

pu  bent:  downy. 

pnber  ulus:  piibcrulous.  somewhat 

pubescent, 
pubes  cent:  pubescent,  downy, 
pudl  cut:  bashful,  retiring,  shrinking 
pulcbel  lus:  pretty,  beautiful, 
pul  cher:  handsome,  beautiful, 
pulcher  rimut:  ver>'  handsome, 
pul  lut:  dork  colored,  duHky,  almost 

black. 

pulverulin  tut:  powdered,  dust-cov- 
verod. 

pulrini  tut:  cushioned,  cushion-like, 
pu  milus :  dwarf. 

puncUtft  simut:  most  spotted,  very 

spotted, 
puncti  tut:  punctate,  dotted, 
pun  gent:  piercing,  i 
punfc  eut:  reddish  purp 
purpuri  ceus:  purple. 


purpuiit  cent:  purplish,  be eo mine 

purple, 
purpura  tut:  purple, 
purpu  reus:  purple, 
putfl  lut:  veo'  small,  insignificant, 
pyenacan  thus:  densely  spineti. 
pyenin  thus:  densely  flowered, 
pygm*  us:  pigmy, 
pyramid!  lit:  pyramidal, 
pyreni  icut:  of  the  Pyrenees, 
pyrifd  liut:  pear-leaved, 
pyriffir  mis:  Pyrus-formcd  ,  pear- 


quadrangula  rit:  quadrangular,  four- 
angled. 

qusdrsngult  tus:  four-angled, 
qusdri  tus:  in  four  or  fours,  squared, 
quadrlc  olor:  of  four  colors, 
qusdridentl  tus:  four-toothed. 
qusdrU  idus:  four-cut. 
qusdrifd  lius:  four-leaved, 
qusdripsrtl  tus:  four-parted, 
quadrirtl  ris:  four-vail  ved. 
quercifd  liut:  Quercus- leaved,  oak- 
leaved. 

quercl  nut:  of  Quercus  the  oak. 
quini  tut:  quinate,  in  fives, 
quinquec  olor:  five-colored, 
quinquefld  rut:  five-flowered, 
quinquefd  liut:  five-leaved. 

rit:  five-loculed.  of  five 


radia  tut:  radiate,  rayed, 
radl  cans:  rooting, 
radicd  sus:  many-rooted, 
radl  cum:  of  roots, 
radio  sus:  radiate,  with  many  rays, 
ramenti  ceus:    hearing    a  hair- 1  ike 
covering. 

ramifld  rus:  with  branching  inflores- 
cence. 

rsmosft  simut:  most-  or  much- 
branched. 

ramo  tut:  branched. 

ranlf  era:  bearing  frogs. 

rspd  ceut:  pertaining  to  rape  or 
turnips. 

rarifld  rus:  scattered-flowered,  wi'h 
flowers  loose  or  few. 

ri  rut:  rare,  uncommon. 

raft  cus :  hoarse,  raw. 

reclins  tus:  reclined,  bent  back 

r£c  tus:  straight,  upright. 

recurve  tus:  recurved. 

recurrifd  bus:  recurved-leaved. 

recur  vus:  recurved,  curved  back. 

redivi  tus  :  restored,  brought  to  life. 

reduplicates:  duplicated  again, 
doubled  again,  redoubled. 

reflex  us:  reflexed,  bent  back. 

refrsx  tus:  broken,  broken  in  pieces. 

refal  gens:  brightly  shining,  reflect- 
ing light  or  color. 

regs  bs:  regal,  royal. 

Reg!  na:  Queen. 

re  gius:  regal,  royal,  kiugly.  pertain- 
ing to  a  kiug. 

is:  used  for  religious  pur- 
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retnd  tas:  remote,  with  parte  distant, 
rsnifor  mis:  rcniform,  kidney -shaped, 
replo  dus:  repand,  with  margin  wavy, 
re  peas:  repent,  creeping, 
lep  tana:  creeping. 

tas:  cut  off.  curtailed,  pruned, 
■as:  ream-bearing,  full  of  i 


wined, 
rstoc  tas:  twisted  back, 
retroflex  as:  reflex  ed- 
rets  sas:  retuse.  notched  slightly  at  a 


revet  tot :  reversed,  end-for^ud. 
revolt*  tas:  re  volute,  rolled  backward 


rbizophyl  los:  root-leaved, 

«*ent. 

rhodlo  thus:  rose-flowered, 
rhodochl  las:  rose-lipped  or  ■ 
rhododoc  tas:  rose-girdled, 
rhodoaeii  rus:  red-nerved, 
rhomboid  eus:  rhomboidsl. 
ncinifd  lias:    Ricinus  -  leaved,  with 

leaves  of  castor-oil  plant, 
rigid  alas:  somewhat  stiff  or  rigid, 
rif  idos:  rigid,  stiff, 
rtaieas:  ringent,  gaping,  open- 

iuf>utbed. 
ripl  riot:  of  river  banks, 
riri  hi :  pertaining  to  brooks. 
nrulA  rit:  brook-loving, 
robui  tas:  robust,  stout, 
rotlceas:  rose-like. 
ros«fld  rns:  rose-flowered, 
roseas:  rose.  rosy, 
rostii  tas:  rostrate,  beaked, 
rotuli  ria:  rosulste.  in  rosettes, 
roll  tm:  rotate,  wheel-ehaped. 
rotundifo  lias:  round-leaved, 
rotas  dss:  rotund,  round, 
rubel  las:  reddish, 
rubesa:  red.  ruddy, 
rt  b«:  red,  ruddy. 
r»Mr  rimas:  very  red. 

coming  red. 
or  bramble- 


red. 


rabikaa  hi: 

i:  red-leaved. 
•  rit:  red-veined, 
i:  reddish,  becoming  red. 
roftnfer  rit:  red-nerved. 

fat:  red,  reddish. 
ngt  tat:  rugose,  wrinkled, 
ra  acini  tat:  runcinate,  retrorscly  or 

bockwardly  incised  or  toothed, 
rupet  trit:  rock-loving, 
ruplc  olus:  growing  on  cliffs  or  ledges, 
rot  heat:  rustic,  belonging  to  the 
coantry. 

rsthea  icui:  Rutbenian.  Russian. 
ri>  uUat:  red,  becoming  red. 


»»ctl  tot:  saccate,  bag-like. 
Mccbari  tot:  containing  sugar, 
sweet. 

tstchtrfl  era:  sugar-t>caring. 
nccharl  not:  saccharine, 
site  cbtram :  sugar. 


tschsJinia  lis:  of  Ssghslien  1st.  (N. 
Japan). 

sagitta  lis:  of  the  arrow,  sagittate, 
ssgiftl  tut:  sagittate,  arrow-like, 
sagittifo  lius:  arrow-leaved, 
salicifd  liut:  salix-leavcd,  willow- 
leaved, 
talk  Inns:  willow-like, 
sallg  not:  of  the  willow, 
tall  nut:  salty. 

samba  cinus:  sambucut-  or  elder-like, 
tas:  holy. 

i  Sis:  of  the  Sandwich  or 
Hawaiian  IsLs. 

sanguln  eos:  blood)',  blood-red. 
sip  idot:  savory,  pleasing  to  taste, 
sapien  tarn:  of  the  wise  men  or  au- 
thors. 

ceus:  soapy. 
>  dss:  flesh-like. 
:  icua:  of  Sarmatia  (an  ancient 
territory  in  S.  Russia  and  Poland), 
ssrmsntd  tas:  sam 

runners, 
tatl  vat:  cultivated, 
sauxoceph  alus:  lixard-headed. 
suit  ilia:  found  among  rocks, 
saxfc  olus:  growing  among  rocks, 
said  sus:  full  of  rocks, 
id  bar:  scabrous,  rough, 
scabrei  Ins:  somewhat  scabrous, 
scan  dens:  scandent,  climbing, 
scapo  sus:  with  scapes, 
■eep  brum :  of  a  scepter, 
schizoneu  rat:  cut-ner\*ed. 
schizopet  slut:  cut-pctaled. 
schizophyl  lot:  cut-lesved. 
seholft  rit:  pertaining  to  a  school, 
aderocar  put:  hard-fruited, 
tderophyl  lus:  hard-leaved, 
scot  ica:  Scotch,  of  Scotland, 
sculp  tat:  carved. 
tcuteUl  rit:  salver-  or  < 
tcu  turn:  a  shield, 
aebff  era:  tallow-bearing, 
tsbd  tot:  full  of  tallow  or  t 
sechelll  rot:   of  the  Seychelles 
(Indian  Ocean). 

i  dut:  secund,  side-flowering. 


half  or  imperfectly  sparsifo 


cylindrical, 
semipianl  tut: 

pinnate, 
seraperfli  rens;  ever  flowering, 
semper  rirsnt:  ever  green, 
tsnl  lis:  senile,  old,  white-haired, 
sensfb  ills:  endowed  with  feeling,  sen- 
sitive, 
senstti  vus:  sensitive, 
tsput  riut:  pertaining  to  hedges, 
te  pium:  of  hedges  or  fences. 
Beptangull  ris:  seven-angled, 
septum  lobnt:  seven-lobed. 
septempunctl  tut:  seven-spotted, 
septentrionl  lit:  northern,  belong- 
ing to  the  North, 
sepul  tus:  sepulchcrcd,  interred, 
ssrlc  eat:  silky. 

ter6t  innt:  late,  late-flowering  or  late- 


ser  pens:  creeping,  crawling. 

serpent!  nut:  of  snakes 
looping  or  waving. 

serratifd  lius:  serrate-leaved,  saw- 
edge-leaved. 

aerri  tas:  serrate,  saw-toothed. 

serrull  tas:  serrulate,  somewhat  ser- 
rate. 

sesquipedl  lis:  one  foot  and  a  half 
long  or  high. 

seBsifldros:  sessile-flowered,  with- 
out pedicel. 


petiole. 

I  lius:  sessile-leaved. 

*Mile,  stalklest.  sitting, 
i:  setaceous,  bristle-like, 
i :  bristly,  bristle-hearing, 
sus:  setonc,  full  of  bristles, 
aetulo  tas:  full  of  small  bristles, 
tiblr  icus:  of  Siberia, 
sign!  tas:  marked,  designated,  at- 
tested. 

sikkimen  tit:  of  Sikhim  or  Sikkiro 

(N.  India), 
si  lie  sat :  pertaining  to  or  growing  in 

siliculd  sat:  bearing  slides, 
silvlt  icus:  pertaining  to  woods,  syl- 
van ;  sometimes  »i/lrcUicu». 
aHves  trit:  pertaining  to  woods, 
slm  plex:  simple,  unbranched. 
simplicicsu  lit:  simple-stemmed, 
rimplicifo  Uut:  simple-leaved, 
simpliclt  timut:  simplest,  very  un- 
branched. 
tint  ulsnt:  similar  to,  resembling, 
tinln  sit:  Chinese,  of  China, 
sin  icus:  Chinese, 
sinul  tat:  sinuate,  wavy-margined, 
sinud  tut:  sinuate, 
sltchen  lit:  belonging  to  Sitka, 

Alaskan, 
smarig  dinot:  of  emerald, 
smillc  inut:  of  smilax. 
sobollf  ers:  bearing  creeping  rooting 

stems  or  shoots, 
tocil  Us:  sociable,  coropanionahlc. 
socotrl  nut:  of  the  Island  of  Socotra 

(south  of  Arabia), 
toll  rit:  solar,  of  tbc sun. 
solidut:  solid,  dense,  not  hollow. 
Bomnlf  ers:  sleep-producing. 
s6r  didut:  dirty,  unclean,  foul, 
eat:  with  a  apadix. 
i  rut:  sparsely  or  few -flow - 


liut:  sparsely  or  few-leaved, 
spar  tut:  sparse,  scattered,  few. 
spar  teat:  pertaining  to  the  broom, 
tpsthl  ceut:  with  a  spatbe. 
spat  hull  tat:  spatulatu,  spoon-shaped, 
narrowed  toward  the  base  from  a 
rounded  top. 
speciosls  simus:  ver>'  showy, 
specie  sus:  showy,  good-looking, 
tpectlb  iUt:  spectacular,  worth  seeing, 

remarkalilc,  showy, 
tpectln  dut:  showy, 
tpec  trum:  an  image,  apparition, 
sphacell  tut:  dead,  withered,  diseased, 
sphir  icut:  spherical. 
spha;rocar  pot:  spherical-fruited, 
sphseroceph  slut:  spherical-headed, 
spheroid  eat:  sphere-like. 

chrut:  spherical-spiked. 
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spici  tus:  silicate,  with  spikes. 

spicfg  era:  spike- hearing. 

spinosis  simus:  most  or  very  spiny. 

■pin 6  sus:  full  of  spines. 

spinulif  era:  bearing  small  spines. 

spinuloses:  somewhat  or  weakly 

spiny, 
spiri  lis:  spiral, 
•pixel  Ins:  a  spiral,  little  spiral, 
splen  dens: 

i: 


rius:  frothing,  of  froth  or 


spu  rius:  spurious,  false,  bastard. 

squi  lens:  daubed,  filthy. 

squal  idus:  squalid,  filthy. 

squami  tus:  squamate,  with  squama) 

or  small  scale-like  leaves  or  bracts. 
squamA  sus:  squamate.  full  of  scales, 
squarrd  sua:   squarrose,  with  parts 

spreading  or    even    recurved  at 

ends. 

stamln  sus:  bearing  prominent 

stamens, 
stins:  standing,  erect,  upright. 
Btauracan  thus:  with 

shaped, 
stella  ris:  starry- 
stalls  tus:  stellate,  starry. 
SteUuli  tus:  of  little  stars, 
stenoceph  alus: 
sten6g  ynus:  with  a  i 


pcrtain- 


sterilis:  sterile,  infertile. 
:  icus:  marked,  of  i 
s:  much  marked, 
ing  to  stigmas, 
stipull  ceus:  stipuled,  with  stipules, 
stipuls  ris:  stipuled. 
stipula  tus:  stipuled. 
stolonif  era:  bearing  stolons  or  run- 
ners that  take  rout, 
stramfn  eus:  straw-colored, 
strtngull  tus:  strangled,  constricted, 
streptocar  pus:  twisted-fruited, 
streptopet  alus:  with  petals  twisted, 
streptophyl  lus:  twisted-leaved, 
streptosep  alus:  with  sepals  twisted, 
stria t  ulus:   somewhat  or  faintly 

striped, 
stria  tus:  striated,  striped, 
strictifld  rus:  strict-  or  stiff -flowered, 
strfc  tus:  strict,  upright,  erect. 


strigoae,    covered  with 


or 


i:  beset  with 
weak  apprcssed  hairs, 
striola  tus:   striolate,    somewhat  or 

faintly  stri|>cd. 
strobilLf  era:  cone-hearing, 
struml  rius:  of  tumors  or  ulcers, 
struma  tus:  with  tumors  or  ulcers, 
stylo  sua:  with  style  or  styles  promi- 
nent. 

styraeff  luus:  flowing  with  atorax  or 
gum. 

suave  olens:  sweet-scented, 
sua  via:  sweet,  agreeable, 
snarls  simus:  sweetest,  very  sweet- 
scented. 

subacau  lie:  somewhat  stemmed, 
nearly  stemleas. 


subalpl  nus:    subalpine,   nearly  al- 
pine. 

subauriculi  tus:  somewhat  or  rather 

auricled  or  eared, 
subcarnd  sua:  nearly  or  rather  fleshy, 
•ubcorda  tus :  partially  or  imperfectly 

or  somewhat  cordate, 
•ubedenta  tus:  nearly  toothless, 
auberculi  tua:  of  cork,  corky, 
suberectus:   somewhat  or  rather 


suberd  sua:  cork-barked,  full  of  cork, 
subfalci  tus:  somewhat  falcate. 

or  to 


subhtrtel  lus:  somewhat  hairy- 
•ubluni  tua :  somewhat  lunate  or 

cresceiit-sliaped. 
submer  sua:  submerged,  under  water. 
subper£n  nis:  imperfectly  or  nearly 

perennial, 
subpetiola  tus:  somewhat  or  partially 

petioled. 

■ubses  silis:  nearly  sessile,  not  com- 
pletely sessile. 

Bubsinua  tua:  somewhat  sinuate  or 
wavy -margined. 

sub  terra  neus:  subterranean,  under- 
ground. 

subula  tus:  subulate,  awl-shaped, 
aubumbella  tus: 

pletely  umbellate, 
sub villd  sua:    somewhat    villose  or 
soft-hairy- 


suec  icus:  Swedish,  of  Sweden. 

suff rates  cans:  slightly  shrubby,  be- 
coming somewhat  shrubby. 

suffruticS  ana:  slightly  shrubby. 

sulci  tus:  sulcate,  furrowed. 

sulphu  reus:  sulfur-colored. 

Sumatra  nus:  of  the  1*1.  of  Sumatra. 

superb  iena:  superb,  proud. 

super  bne:  superb,  proud. 

supercilia  ris:  eyebrow-like 

super  fluus:  superfluous,  redundant. 

surculd  sua:  producing  suckers. 

surinamtn  sis:  belonging  to  Surinam 
(Dutch  Guiana). 

su&is  nua:  of  the  province  of  Suaiana 
(Persia). 

suspen  sua:  suspended,  hung. 

sylvit  icus:  sylvan,  forest-loving 
(al*o  written  ailratirua). 

syWes  tria:  of  woods  or  forest*. 

sylrle  olus:  growing  in  woods 

syphillt  icus:  syphilitic. 

syrl  acua:  Syrian,  of  Syria. 

ays  tylus:  with  styles  joined. 

tabula  ria:  pertaining  to  tablets. 
tabulif6r  mia:  tablet-formed, 
taedtg  era:  torch-bearing,  resin-bear- 
ing. 

taraxicifd  liua:  Taraxicum-  or  dande- 
lion-leaved. 

tardifld  rus:  late-flowered. 

tardt  vus:  tardy,  late. 

tatar  icna:  of  Tartary  (old  name  for 
Central  Asia). 

tad  reua:  of  oxen. 

tail  ricus:  Taurian,  Crimean. 

tauri  nus:  bull-like. 

taxifd  liua:  Taxus-leaved,  yew-leaved. 

tecto  rum:  of  roofs  or  houses. 


tec  tua:  concealed, 
temulen  tus:  drunken, 
tenaefs  simus :  most  tenacious, 
te  nax:  tenacious,  strong, 
tenebrd  sus:  of  dark  or  shaded 
tenil  lus:  slender,  tender,  soft, 
ten  er:  slender,  tender,  soft, 
tentacul*  tus:  with  tentacles  01 

projecting  parts, 
tenuicau  lie:  slender-stemmed. 

is:  alendcr-flowered. 
'  liua:  slender-leaved, 
tenufl  obus:  alender-lobed. 


r,  thin. 

tenuis  simus:  very  slender,  very  thin, 
terebinth  inus:  of  turpentine, 
te  res:  terete,  circular  in  cross-sec- 
tion. 

teretifd  Una:  terete-leaved. 

termini  lie:  terminal,  at  the  end  of  a 
stem  or  branch. 

terns  tus:  in  threes,  ternate. 

ternifd  liua:  with  leaves  in  threes. 

terres  tria:  of  the  earth,  terrestrial. 

tessella  tua:  teascllate,  laid  off  in 
squares  or  in  dice-like  pattern. 

testa  ceua:  light  brown,  brick-col- 
ored; also  testaceous,  bearing  a 
prominent  testa  or  outer  eeed-coat. 

testicuU  tua:  testiculated,  toaticled. 

testudlni  rius:  like  a  tortoise-shell. 

tetracin  thus:  four-spincd. 

tetragdnua:  four-angled. 


tetraphyl  lus:  four-leaved. 


tetraque  trna:  four-cornered, 
texa  nua,  texen  sis:  of  Texas, 

ing  to  Texas, 
the  If  era:  tea-bearing, 
thermi  lis:  warm,  of  warm  springs, 
thuyol  des:  like  Thuja  or  arbor-vitae. 
tbyrsifld  rus:  Thyrse-flowered. 
thyraofd  ens:  thyrso-likc. 
tibfc  inia:  of  a  flute  player, 
tigrl  nus:  tiger -striped, 
tincto  rius:  belonging  to  dyers,  of  dyes, 
tfnc  tua:  dyed. 

tipulif6r  mis:  of  the  shape  of  a  daddy- 
long-legs. 

tomentd  sua:  tomentoae,  matted- 
pubescent. 

tormini  lie:  useful  against  colic. 

tort  sua:  torose,  cylindrical  with  con- 
tractions at  certain  placea  or  at 
intervals. 

t6r  tibs:  twisted. 

tortud  sua:  much  twisted. 

t6r  tus:  twisted. 

to  raid  sua:  somewhat  torose . 

to  rid  Hub:  poisonous. 

t6x  icus:  poisonous. 

toxlf  era:  poison-producing. 

transpa  rens:  transparent. 

trapezif6r  mis:  trapezium-formed,  a 
four-sided  figure  of  which  no  two 
sides  are  alike. 

traperiol  dea:  trapcaium-like. 

txemulol  dea:  like  Trcmulus.  the 
trembling  poplar. 

trem  ulus:  quivering,  trembling. 

triacan  thus:  three-spined. 

triin  drus:  with   three  anthers  or 
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tzich6t 


thrice  branched  or 


forked, 
trie  olor :  three-colored, 
tnc  fir  nis :  three-horned, 
tricuspids  tut:   three-cusped,  three- 

tridlc  tylus:  three-fingered 
tri  dens:  with  three  teeth, 
tridents  tat:  three-toothed, 
trifisci*  tus:  three-banded, 
trif  id  us:  three-parted, 
trifld  rut:  three-flowered, 
trifolis  tas:  three-leaved. 
trifolioU  tas:  three-leafleted. 
trif  A  Iras:  three-leaved, 
trtfurca  tus:  trifurcate,  thrice-forked. 
>s:  three-lined, 
i: 


umbrscullf  era:     umbrella  -  bearing, 

shade-producing. 
umbr6  sus:  shaded,  shade-loving. 

tus:  waved. 

tus:  eleven-spotted, 
andulstifd  lios:  undulate-leaved, 
undula  tus:  undulated,  wavy. 
nnguicuU  ris:  clawed,  narrowed  to  a 

petiole-like  base, 
unguiculi  tus:  unguiculate,  clawed, 
unguipet  si  us:  petals  clawed, 
unlc  olor:  one-colored, 
uuicor  nis:  one-horned, 
unidenti  tus:  one-toothed, 
unifld  rus:  one-flowered, 
unilstera  lis:  one-aided, 
univittl  tus:  oni^rtriped. 
nrceoll  tus:  uru-ehaped. 
a  reus:  buming,  stinging, 
urentfs  simus:    ver>'  burning,  very 

stinging, 
urophfl  lus:  tail-leaved, 
urosti  chyus:  tail-spiked, 
ursl  nus:  pertaining  to  bears. 

nettle-leaved  (Urtica). 
: 


tus:  three-patted, 
tripet  alus:  three-petaled. 
tnphyi  lus:  three-leaved, 
trip  teris:  three- wirtK'ti 
tripuocti  tus:  three-spotted, 
tnque  trus:  three-cornered, 
tris  tis:  sad,  bitter,  dull, 
triterni  tus:  triternate,  thrice  in 

trium  phans:  triumphant. 

trivia  lit:   common,    ordinary,  very 

frequent,  found  everywhere, 
tr6p  icut:  of  the  tropica, 
trnnctt  ulus:  somewhat  or  partially 

truncate. 

trunc*  tut:  truncate,  cut  off  square, 
tubercula  tus:  tuberculate,  with 
tubercles  or  small  tubers. 


:  most  useful, 
utricutt  tut:  utriculate,  with  a  utricle 
or  small  bladdery  one-seeded  fruit, 
utriculd  sut:  utricled. 


vs  gans:  wandering,  vagabond  i*h. 
vsgini  lis:  vaginate,  sheathed, 
vagina  tus:  sheathed, 
valdivia  nus,  valdlvlen  sis:  Valdivian, 

of  province  of  Valdivia  (Chile), 
vslentt  nus:  Valentian,  of  Valentia 

(in  Spain), 
vil  idut:  strong, 
variab  ilis:  variable,  of 
vi  rians:  variable, 
varis  tut:  variable, 
variegi  tus:  variegated, 
lit:  of 


i:  tube-tpathed. 
tub  old  tut:  tubulosc,  with  tubes, 
ruhpif  era:  tulip-bearing, 
to  mid  us:  swollen, 
turbina  tut:  turbinate,  top-shaped, 
tur  pdus:  turgid,  inflated,  full, 
typhi  nut:  smoky  or  dull;  perhaps 

pertaining  to  fever, 
tfp  fcut:  typical,  conforming  to  the 


uHc  i&ns:  like  the  gone  or  furxe 
(Viet). 

nhgino  sus:  of  wet  or  marshy  placet, 
olroifd  Hut:  Ulmus-leaved,  elm- 
leaved, 
cmbelli  tut:  with  umbels. 

i:  with  umhellets. 
J,  bearing  at 


ging.  devaatatiog. 
vegeU  tut:  full  of 
veg  etui:  vigorous, 
vela  ris:  pertainin, 

veils. 

velu  tonus:  velvety, 
veneris  tut:  poisonous, 
vend  tut:  veiny. 

ventricd  sut:  ven  tri  cose,  swelling  or 

inflated  on  one  side  or  unevenly. 
venUs  tus:  handsome,  charming, 
verecun.  dus:  modest,  blushing. 
vermicuU  tut:   worm -like,  or  like 

worm-tracks, 
verns  lit:  vernal. 

rt:  varnish-bearing, 
t:  of  spring,  vernal, 
it:  verrucose,  warted. 
verafc  olor:  varioualy  colored, 
verticilla  ris:  vertidllate. 


verticil!*  tus:  vertidllate,  whorled. 
arranged  in  a  circle  about  the  stem. 

ve  rut:  the  true  or  genuine  or  stan- 
dard. 

vet  cut:  weak.  thin,  feeble, 
veticuld  sut:  with  little  bladders 
vetpertl  nut:  of  the  evening,  west- 
ern. 

vest!  tut:  covered,  clothed,  as  with 

hairs  or  pubescence. 
v6x  ant:  puxsling,  vexatious. 
vexilU  rius:  of  the  standard  petal  (as 

of  pea-like  flowers),  with  a  standard, 
villd  tut:  villous,  soft-hairy, 
vimina  lis:  of  osiers,  of  basket  willows, 
vim  la  cut:  of  osiers  or  wicker-work, 
vinff  era:  wine-bearing, 
vind  tut:  full  of  wine, 
viol!  ceus:  violet. 

violet  cent:  somewhat  violet-colored 

or  liecoming  so. 
vt  rent:  "green. 

vires  cent:  greenish,  becoming  green, 
virga  tut:  twiggy, 
virgins  lit:  virgin. 

i:  virgin. 

virginitn  tit:  Virginian, 
of  Virginia. 


vir  idit:  green, 
viridfs  sun  us:  greenest,  very 
virfd  ulus:  greeniah. 
viscid  ulus:  somewhat  viseid. 
vis  cidut:  viscid,  sticky, 
vigcosls  simus:  very  sticky, 
vised  tut:  viscid, 
vium  nus:  dull 
red. 

vitifd  liut:  Vitis-leaved, 
vitta  tut:  striped, 
vittfg  ers :  bearing  stripes, 
vivfp  arus:  viviparous,  producing  the 

young  alive  (ratherthan  oviparous), 
volgar  leus:  Volgan,   of   the  Volga 

river  region  (written  also 

cu»). 

volu  bib's:  twining. 
VOlfip  Ut:  pleasure,  delight, 
volu  tut:  rolled-leaved, 
vulga  rit:  vulgar,  i 


vulpl  out:  of  the  fox. 


icut:  Volgan  (see  volgariau). 


xsnthacin'thus:  yellow-spined. 
xan  thi  nut:  yellow, 
xanthocar  pus:  yellow-fruited, 
zantholeu  cut:  yellow -white. 

I  lus:  yellow-leaved. 


yedofn  sit:  of  Yedoor Yeddo  (Japan), 
yunnanin  sis  :  of  Province  of  Yun-nan. 
China. 

zebrt  nut:  tebra-striped. 
zeyUn  icut:  Ceylouian,  of  Ceylon; 
Cingalese:  i 
lis: 
i  tut: 


GLOSSARY 

OF  THE  USUAL  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  TECHNICAL  WORDS 

The  following  set  of  words  includes  many  descriptive  terms  used  in  this  Cyclopedia  and  elsewhere,  with  ex- 
planations of  their  meaning.  In  some  respects,  the  Name-List  (pages  148  to  159)  is  a  glossary,  and  the  consultant 
should  search  there  when  he  fails  to  find  the  word  in  the  present  catalogue. 


Aberrant.  Unusual,  or  exceptional;  a  plant  or  structure 
that  varies  from  customary  structure)  or  from  the 
type;  used  mostly  of  variation. 
Abortive.  Defective;  barren;  not  developed. 
Abrupt.    Changing  suddenly  rather  than  gradually,  as  a 
leaf  that  is  narrowed  quickly  to  a  point,  or  a  pinuato 
has  no  terminal  leaflet:  not  tapering. 
Stemlens,  or  apparently  stemlcas;  sometimes 
the  stem  is  subterranean  or  protrudes  only  slightly. 
Accessory  buds.  Buds  more  than  one  in  an  axil. 
Accessory  fruit.    Fruit-like  body  composed  of  pericarp 
and  other  structure  or  structures  seemingly  a  part 
of  it.  but  not  originally  united  with  it,  as  wintergreen 
berry. 

Accrescent.    Increasing;  becoming  larger  after  flowering, 

as  the  calyx  in  some  plants. 
Aceumbent.  Lying  against;  said  of  cotyledons  when  the 

edges  are  placed  against  the  radicle. 
Achcnc  (akene).   A  dry  indehiscent  one-seeded  pericarp. 
Aehlamydeous.  Lacking  calyx  or  corolla;  naked. 
Acinaciform.    Shaped  like  a  scimitar;    curved,  round 

toward  the  point,  being  thicker  on  the  outer  side  than 

on  the  convex  or  inner  side. 
Acotyledonous.  Without  cotyledons. 

Adnate.  Grown  to,  united  with  another  part;  as  stamens 
with  the  corolla-tube  or  an  anther  in  its  whole  length 
with  the  filament. 

Adventitious  bud*.  Buds  appearing  on  occasion,  rather 
than  in  regular  places  and  order,  as  those  arising 


Adventivc.  Said  of  an  introduced  plant  not  yet  established; 
imperfectly  or  only  partially  naturalised. 

.Estivation.  The  arrangement  of  floral  envelopes  in  the 
bud  fa-stivus,  summer,  when  flowers  mostly  appear. 
Vernation  is  leaf-arrangement  in  the  bud). 

Affinity.  A  plant  or  part  closely  related  to  another  or 
much  resembling  it  in  structure. 

Agglomerate.  Piled  together,  heaped  up. 

Aggregate  Jruit.  One  formed  by  the  coherence  of  pistils 
that  were  distinct  in  the  flower,  as  blackberry. 

Albumen.  Starchy  or  other  nutritive  material  accompany- 
ing the  embryo;  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  endo- 
sperm, for  the  material  surrounding  the  embryo. 

Alburnum.  The  sapwood  or  younger  wood  of  a  tree. 

Alternate.  Any  arrangement  of  leaves  or  other  parts  not 
opposite  or  whorled ;  placed  singly  at  different  heights 
on  the  axis  or  stem. 

Alveolate.    Houey-combed,  or  pitted  with 
rated  depressions. 

Ament.  Catkin. 

A  mentiferous.  Rearing  amenta  or  catkins. 
Amorphous.  Formless;  of  no  definite  or  i 
Amphigean.   Of  both  worlds,  the  Old  and  New;  said  of 

distribution  of  plants. 
AmphUropous.   Said  of  a  straight  ovule  or  seed  that  is 

apparently  turned  a  quarter  way  around,  so  that  it 

is  half  inverted  and  with  the  scar  or  hilum  on  the 

side. 

Ampullaeeous.  Said  of  plants  bearing  flask-like  parts,  as 

in  certain  aquatics  such  as  TJtricularia. 
Analogous.   Related  in  function  or  use.  but  not  in  origin. 

See  Homologous. 


Anastomosing.  Netted;  interveined ,  said  of  leaves  marked 
by  cross- veins  forming  a  network. 

Anatropou*.  Said  of  a  straight  ovule  or  seed  that  is  in- 
verted, with  the  micropyle  next  the  hilum  or  scar. 

A  ruler.  Male;  occurs  in  combinations  as,  monandrous, 
having  one  Btamcn. 

Andrtrceum.  The  male  or  stameu-boiring  part  of  a  flower; 
the  stamens  spoken  of  collectively.  Sc 

Androphore.  The  cylinder  or  column  formed  by  i 

phous  filaments,  as  in  the  mallow  and  bombax  tribes. 

Angios perms.  Plants  that  bear  the  seeds  within  a  pericarp, 
in  distinction  from  the  gywuuspcrms  which  have 
nnked  ovules  and  seeds;  having  a  closed  ovary- 

Annual.  Of  one  season's  duration  from  seed  to  maturity 
and  death. 

Anterior.    Front;  on  the  front  side;  away  from  the  axis; 

toward  the  subtending  bract. 
Anther.   The  pollen-t>eariiig  part  of  the  stamen,  borne  at 

the  top  of  the  filament  or  sometimes  sessile. 
Anther  if erous.  Anther-lioaring. 

Anthesis.  Flowering;  strictly,  the  time  of  expansion  of  a 
flower,  but  often  used  to  designate  the  flowering  period ; 
the  act  of  flowering. 
Anthocarpous.  Said  of  a  body  combined  of  flowers  and 
fruit  united  into  a  solid  mass,  as  in  the  pineapple  or 
the  mulberry. 

Flower-head  of  the  Composite ;  in  com- 
speech  this  flower-head  is  erroneously  called  a 


Antical.  Front,  anterior. 
Apetalous.  No  petals;  petals  i 
Apical.  At  the  apex  or  top. 

Apocarpus.  Carpels  not  united;  see  Syncarpcrus. 

Appendage.  An  attached  subsidiary  or  secondary  part,  as 
a  projecting  part  or  a  hanging  part  or  supplement, 

Appressed.  Closely  and  flatly  pressed  against;  adpressed. 

Arachnoid.  Cobwebby,  by  soft  and  slender  entangled 
hairs;  also  spider-like. 

Areole,  areola.  A  small  more  or  less  angular  space  on  a 
surface,  as  between  network  of  veins. 

Aril.  An  ap|>endage  or  an  outer  covering  of  a  seed,  grow- 
ing out  from  the  hilum  or  funiculus;  sometimes  it 
appears  as  a  pulpy  covering. 

AriUate.  Provided  with  an  aril. 

Arillode.  An  aril-like  structure,  or  false  aril;  a  coating  or 

covering  of  the  seed  arising  from  its  own  surface,  and 

not  from  the  funiculus. 
Armed.    Provided  with  any  kind  of  strong  and  sharp 

defence,  as  of  thorns,  spines,  prickles,  barbs. 
Articulate.  Jointed;  provided  with  nodes  or  joints,  or  places 

where  separation  may  naturally  take  place. 
Ascending.    Kwing  up;  produced  somewhat  obliquely  or 

indirectly  upward. 
Asexual.  Sexless;  without  sex. 

Auricle.  An  ear-shaped  part  or  appendage,  as  the  projec- 
tions at  the  base  of  some  leaves  and  petals. 

Aid-shaped.  Narrow  and  sharp-pointed;  gradually  taper- 
ing from  base  to  a  slender  or  stiff  point. 

A  ten.  A  bristle-like  part  or  appendage. 

Aril.  L'pjier  angle  that  a  jictiole  or  peduncle  makes  with 
the  stem  that  bears  it. 

Azile.  Borne  in  or  ou  the  axis,  or  relating  to  it. 
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Axillary.  In  an  axil. 

Axis.  The  main  or  central  line  of  development  of  any 
plant  or  organ;  the  main  stem. 

Bacca.  A  berry. 

Baccate.  Berry-like;  pulpy  or  fleshy. 

Banded.  Markod  with  cross-bars  or  horizontal  lines  of 
color,  or  wi?h  very  prominent  ribs  or  other  structure. 

Barb.  A  short  point  or  bristle;  usually  employed  to  desig- 
nate  point*  with  reflexed  or  fishhook -like  rarely 
ascending  appendages. 

Barbulatc.  With  fine  beards. 

Bark.  The  word  is  often  used  in  a  general  way  to  designate 
the  softer  outer  envelope  of  a  stem  or  root.  In  this 
sense,  it  includes  all  that  peels  readily,  as  the  bark  of 
the  hemlock  and  oak,  used  for  tanning  leather.  In  a 
stricter  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  corky  layers  formed 
on  the  outer  surface  of  woody  plants.  It  is  formed 
from  an  active  layer  of  tissue, — the  phellogen.  The 
bark  is  developed  in  different  ways  ou  different  trees. 
So  distinct  are  the  resulting  tissues  that  species  of 
trees  may  be  readily  recognised  by  their  bark  alone. 
Cork  of  commerce  is  the  burk  of  the  cork  oak,  a 
native  of  southwestern  Europe.  Inasmuch  as  the 
word  covers  so  many  structuros,  it  is  little  used  by 
botanists  in  technical  descriptions. 

Bark-grafting.  A  kind  of  grafting  in  which  the  cions  ore 
inserted  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  a  stub;  often, 
but  erroneously,  called  crown-grafting. 

Base.  The  bottom  or  lower  end  of  a  part  or  structure  or 
organ,  even  though  this  part  may  be  uppermost  as 
the  organ  hangs  on  the  plant. 

Baxifixed.  Attached  or  fixed  by  the  base,  as  an  ovule  that 
is  affixed  to  its  support  by  its  bottom  rather  than  by 
its  side  or  by  an  angle. 

Basin.  The  depression  at  the  apex  or  blossom-end  of  an 
apple  or  other  pome  fruit. 

Basinerved.  All  the  ribs  or  nerves  of  a  leaf  or  petal  start- 
ing from  its  base. 

Baal.  The  soft  part  of  the  fibre-vascular  bundles  in  plants, 
abundant  in  the  inner  bark.  It  increases  in  thickness 
simultaneously  with  the  wood,  but  much  less  rapidly. 
The  fibrous  elements  in  the  hast  of  baaswood  have  been 
used  in  making  cordage;  also  in  making  strong  paper. 

Beak.  A  long  prominent  and  substantial  point;  applied 
particularly  to  prolongations  of  fruits  and  carpels. 

Beard.  A  long  awn  or  bristle-like  hair. 

Berry.  Pulpy,  indehiscent,  few-  or  many-seeded  fruit; 
technically,  the  pulpy  fruit  resulting  from  a  single 
pistil,  containing  one  or  more  seeds  but  no  true  stone, 
as  the  tomato. 

Bi-  or  Bit-.  In  Latin  compounds,  signifying  two  or  twice. 

Biauriculatc.  biauritc.  Having  two  ears. 

Bicallose.  bicallous.   Furnished  with  two  callosities,  as  the 

lip  of  some  orchids. 
Bicrural.  With  two  tails,  legs,  or  slender  elongations. 
Biennial.  Of  two  seasons'  duration  from  seed  to  maturity 

and  death. 
Bi/arious.  Arranged  in  two  rows. 
Bifid.  Two-cleft  or  two-cut. 
Bi/oliolate.  With  two  leaflets  to  a  leaf. 
Biforate.  With  two  openings,  pores  or  apertures. 
Biuenrr.  Plant  arising  from  a  cross  betwoen  two  genera. 
Bilabiate.  Two-lipped,  double-lipped. 
Bilnmiilaie,  Hearing  or  consisting  of  two  plates. 
Bitobed.  Two-lobod;  parted  itito  two  lobes. 
Biloatlar.  Two-celled;  with  two  locules  or  compartments. 
Bipartite.  Divided  into  two  parts:  separated  nearly  to  base. 
BipinnaU.  Twice-pinnate;  when  the  primary  divisions  are 

pinnate. 

Bi/nnnatifid.  Twicc-pinnatifid ;  when  pinnatifid  primary 

parts  are  pinnately  cut. 
Biplicate.  Hearing  two  plaits  or  folds. 
Bineptate.  Twice-divided;  with  two  partitions. 
BUrrial.  In  two  scries  or  nets. 

Binerrate.  Doubly  serrate;  the  serratures  themselves  serrate. 
U 


Bisexual.  Two-scxed;  with  both  stamens  and  pistils. 

Biternate.  Twice- ternate;  when  the  divisions  of  a  teraate 
leaf  are  divided  into  three. 

Bitalvulur.  Two-valved. 

Bitittatr.  With  two  vitt*  or  oil-tubes. 

Bladdery.  Inflated;  empty,  and  the  walls  thin  like  the 
bladder  of  an  animal. 

Blade.  The  expanded  part  of  leaf  or  petal. 

Blanching.  A  whitening  or  decoloring  of  the  usually  green 
parts  of  plants,  as  in  celery  or  endive  when  it  is  pre- 
pared for  use. 

Bale.  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  particularly  of  a  large  tree. 

Boss.  A  prominent  center  or  projection  on  a  flat  and  more 
or  less  circular  surface. 

Bottom-heal.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  condition  that 
arises  when  the  roots  of  plants,  or  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  are  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  air  in  which  the  aerial  parts  are  growing. 

Brachiaie.  Branches  or  parts  spreading  at  nearly  right- 
angles  and  placed  alternately. 

Brachys.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  short,  as  brachy- 
podus,  on  a  short  fool  or  stalk. 

Bract.  A  much-reduced  leaf,  particularly  the  small  or 
scale-like  leaves  in  a  flower-cluster  or  associated  with 
the  flowers. 

Bracteal.  Concerning  or  pertaining  to  bracts. 
BracteoU.  Brnctlet. 

BractUt.  Bract  born  on  a  secondary  axis,  as  on  the  pedicel 
or  even  on  a  petiole. 

Breaking.  Said  when  buds  start  to  grow. 

Bristly.  Bearing  stiff  strong  hairs  or  bristles. 

Bud.  An  incipient  or  nascent  shoot;  the  rudimentary  or 
beginning  state  of  a  stem;  particularly,  in  common 
speech,  a  thickened  and  condensed  resting-stage  of  a 
shoot,  or  a  flower  or  leaf  before  expanding;  in  prop- 
agating, a  single  bud  used  on  a  cutting  or  cion.  See 
Buds,  p.  5Hti. 

Budding.  The  operation  of  applying  a  single  bud  to  the 
surface  of  the  growing  wood  of  the  stock,  with  tho 
intention  that  it  shrill  grow.  The  bud  is  usually 
inserted  underneath  the  bark  of  the  cion,  and  is  held 
in  place  by  a  bondage.  Hudding  is  a  port  of  the  general 
process  of  grafting.  Called  inoculation  in  old  writings. 

Bulb.  A  thickened  part  in  a  resting  state  and  made  up  of 
scales  or  plates  on  a  much  shortened  axis.  See  Bulb,  p. 
588. 

Bulbel.  A  bulb  arising  from  a  mother-bulb. 
BuRnferous.  Hulb-bearing. 

Bulblet.  Aerial  bulb;  a  bulb  borne  above  ground,  as  in  the 

flower-cluster  or  a  leaf-axil. 
Bulbo-tuber.  Corm. 

Bulbous.  Bulb-like;  with  the  structure  or  the  character- 
istics of  a  bulb. 

Bullate.  The  surface  blistered  or  puckered,  as  the  leaf  of 
a  Savoy  cabbage. 

Bur  side.  A  little  pouch-like  or  purse-like  receptacle. 

Bush.  A  low  and  thick  slirub,  without  distinct  trunk. 

Caducous.  Falling  off  early,  or  prematurely,  as  the  sepals 

in  some  plants. 
Calcarate.  Spurred. 

Calcariform.  Spur-formed ;  shaped  like  a  calcar  or  spur. 
CaUfolate.    Slippcr-like;  having  the  form  of  a  round- 
ing toed  shoe. 

Callosity.  A  thickened  and  hardened  part  or  protuberance. 

Callus.  A  hard  prominence  or  protuberance;  in  a  cutting 
or  ou  a  severed  or  injured  part,  the  roll  of  new  cover- 
ing tissue. 

Calucitt*.  Pertaining  to  a  calyx,  or  calyx-like. 

Calyculate.  Calyx-like;  bearing  a  part  resembling  a  calyx; 
particularly,  furnished  with  bracts  against  or  under- 
neath the  calyx  resembling  a  supplementary  or  outer 
calyx. 

Calyptra.  A  hood  or  lid;  particularly  the  hood  or  cap  of 

the  capsule  of  a  moss. 
Calyptriform.  Hood-formed;  like  a  cap  pulled  over. 
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Calyx.  The  outer  circle  of  floral  envelopes. 

Cambium.  The  growing  or  nascent  tissue  lying  between 
the  xylem  and  phloem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle,  and 
therefore  on  the  outside  of  the  woody  trunk  between 
wood  and  l»ast,  or  in  trees  and  shrubs  l>etwcen  wood 
and  •  bark."  Its  function  is  to  increase  the  stem  in 

Campanula!*.  Boll-shaped. 

Campylotropous.   Said  of  an  ovule  or  seed  so  curved  or 
turned  on  itself  as  to  bring  the  apex  and  base  together. 
Canaliculate.  Grooved  or  channeled  lengthwise. 
Canescent.  Gray-pubescent  and  hoary- 
Cap.  A  convex  removable  covering  of  a  part,  as  of  a  cap- 
sule; in  the  grape,  the  cohering  petals  fall  off  as  a  cap. 
Capillary.  Hair-like;  very  slender. 

Capitate.  Headed:  in  beads;  formed  like  a  head;  ncirro- 
gated  into  a  very  dense  or  compact  cluster. 

Capitulum.  Head;  a  clone  body  of  scusilc  flowers. 

Capsular.  Pertaining  to  a  capsule;  formed  like  a  capsule. 

Capsule.  Compound  i>od;  a  dry  fruit  of  more  than  one 
carpel,  opening  at  maturity. 

Carinale.  Keeled ;  provided  with  a  projecting  central  longi- 
tudinal line  or  ridge  on  the  lower  or  under  surface. 

Carpel.  One  of  the  foliar  units  of  a  compound  pistil;  a 
simple  pistil  contains  one  carpel. 

Carpophore.  Fruit-stalk;  stem  hearing  the  carpels;  particu- 
larly, in  the  Umbellifcra,  the  slender  extended  axis 
that  supports  the  ripe  seed-like  carpels. 

Cartilaginous.  Hard  and  tough,  like  parchment. 

CarunW*.  On  a  seed,  a  protuberance  or  growth  at  or 
around  the  hilum. 

Caryopsis.  An  achene-like  fruit,  with  the  thin  pericarp  or 
covering  grown  fast  to  the  seed;  it  is  the  characteristic 
fruit  of  the  cereal  grains  and  other  grasses. 

Cataphyll.  An  undeveloped  leaf,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
a  growth. 

Calkin.    A  scaly-bracted  spike  with  dcclinoua  flowers; 

ament;  prominent  in  willows  and  poplars. 
Caudex.  Stem,  trunk;  used  particularly  to  designate  tho 

persistent  base  of  an  herbaceous  stem  that  is  otherwise 

annual,  and  also  for  the  stem  of  tree-ferns  and  palms. 
Caudicle.    Little  stem,  stemlet;  stalk  of    pollinium  in 

ore  bids. 

Caulescent.  More  or  less  stemmed  or  stem-bearing;  having 

an  evident  stem  above  ground. 
Caulicle.  Stcmlct  of  the  embryo;  radicle, 
Cauline.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  stem. 
Cavity.  The  depression  at  the  lx>ttom  or  stem-end  of  an 

apple  or  similar  fruit. 
Cell.   One  of  the  ultimate  compartments  or  vesicles  of 

which  plants  are  composed  or  made  up;  also,  a  cavity  or 

compartment  or  locule  of  an  ovary  or  anther. 
Cellular.    Tissue  made  up  of  short   thin-wall ed  cells, 

rather  than  of  fibers  or  tubes. 
Centrifugal.  Away  from  the  center. 
Centripetal.  Toward  the  center. 

Centrum.  The  central  part  of  any  structure;  particularly 
the  large  central  air-space  in  hollow  Htems. 

Ctphatanthium.  An  old  name  for  the  flower-head  of  com- 
posites; anthodium. 

Cepluilium.  The  head-like  stem-end  of  condensed  cacti, 
bearing  the  flowers  and  fruits. 

Cernuous.  Drooping;  inclining  somewhat  from  the  per- 
pendicular. 

Capitate.  Matted;  growing  in  tufts;  in  little  dense  clumps; 

said  of  low  plants  that  make  tufts  or  turf  of  their  basal 

growths. 
Chxta.  A  bristle;  seta. 

Chaff.  A  small  thin  dry  and  membranous  scale  or  bract  ; 
in  particular,  the  bracts  in  the  flower-heads  of  com- 
posites. 

Channeled.  Deeply  grooved  lengthwise;  canal iculnte. 
ChnrtnceouH.   Thin,  hard  and  stiff;  having  the  texture  of 
writing-paper. 

Chrynon.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  golden  or  golden 

yellow. 


Ciliate.  Fringed  with  hairs;  bearing  hairs  on  the  margin 
Ciliolate.  Slightly  or  minutely  ciliate. 
Cinereous.  Ash-colored;  light  gray. 
Cinnamomeus.  Cinnamon-colored. 

Cion.  The  bud  or  branch  used  in  grafting;  also  spelled 
tcion, 

Circinate.   Coiled  downward  or  inward  from  the  top.  ^ 

the  young  frond  of  a  fern  and  cycas. 
CircumscissUe.  Opening  or  dehiscing  by  a  line  around  to* 

fruit  or  anther,  the  valve  usually  coming  off  as  a  lid. 
Cirrhiferou*.  Tendril-bearing. 
Cirrhi/orm.  Tendril-form. 
Cirrhus,  cirrus.  A  tendril. 

Cladophyilum.  A  flattened  leaf-like  branch,  functioning  a# 

foliage,  as  in  many  acacias  and  in  asparagus. 
Cladtui.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  a  branch. 
Clot  ping.  Loaf  partly  or  wholly  surrounding  stem. 
Clavate.  Club-shaped;  said  of  a  long  body  thickened 

toward  the  top. 
Claw.  The  long  narrow  petiole-like  base  of  the  petals  <jr 

sepals  in  some  flowers. 
Cleistogamous  flower*.   Small  closed  self-fertilised  flowers, 

as  in  some  violets  and  in  many  other  plants. 
Close,  fertilization.    Fecundation  by  pollen  from  same 

flower;  self-fertilization. 
Clove.  One  of  the  separable  parts  of  a  composite  bulb,  a* 

of  the  garlic. 

Clyptale.   With  the  form  of  an  ancient  buckler  or  round 

convex  shield;  shield-like. 
Coalescence.  The  union  of  similar  parts  or  organs,  or  ol 

those  in  the  same  scries  as  stamens  with  stamens  and 

petals  with  petals. 
Coarctatc.  Crowded  together. 

Coccus.  A  berry  (plural  cocci);  in  particular,  one  of  the 

parts  of  a  lobed  fruit  with  one-seeded  cells. 
Cochleariform.  Spoon-shaped. 

Coherent.  Two  or  more  similar  parts  or  organs  joined. 
Cohesion.    The  union  of  two  or  more  organs  of  same 

kind. 

Collateral.  By  the  side;  standing  side  by  side. 

Column.    Body  formed  of  union  of  stamens  and  pistil 

in  orchids,  or  of  stamens,  as  in  mallows. 
Commissure.  The  place  of  joining  or  meeting:  as  the  face 

by  which  one  carpel  joins  another. 
Comose.  Bearing  a  tuft  or  tufts  of  hair. 
Complete  flower.    All  parts  present. 
Complete  leaf.  Having  blade,  petiole,  stipules. 
Complicate.  Folded  over  or  back  on  itself. 
Compound.  Of  two  or  more  similar  parts  in  one  organ. 
Compound  leaf.  A  leaf  with  two  or  more  separate  leaflets: 

in  some  cases  (as  in  Citrus)  some  of  the  leaflets  may 

bo  obsolete  and  the  compound  leaf  have  only  or* 

leaflet. 

Compound  pistil.  Of  two  or  more  carpels  united. 

Compassed.  Flattened,  especially  flattened  laterally. 

Conchiform.  Shell-form;  like  one  valve  of  a  hivalve  shell. 

Conduplicatr.  Two  parts  folded  together  lengthwise. 

Cone.  A  dense  and  usually  elongated  collection  of  flowers 
or  fruits  l»orne  beneath  scales,  the  whole  with  scales 
and  axis  forming  a  detachable  homogeneous  fruit-like 
body;  some  cone*  are  of  short  duration,  as  the  stanii- 
nate  cones  of  pines,  and  others  become  dry  and  woody 
durable  parts  . 

Confluent.  Running  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  part 
or  organ;  blended. 

Conformed.  Of  the  same  form  or  character  as  aomethiM 
else  or  as  a  related  part  or  structure. 

Congtstft.  Crowded  very  closely  together;  collected  into 
a  mas*  or  Iwdy. 

Cottglofintr.  Gathered  into  a  ball  or  globe. 

Conglomtrate.  Clustered;  brought  together. 

Coniferous.  Cone-bearing. 

ConnaU.    I'nited  or  joined;  in  particular,  like  or  similsr 

structures  joined  as  one  body  or  organ. 
Connectite.  The  filameut  or  tissue  connecting  the  two  ceU.« 

of  an  anther,  particularly  when  the  cells  are  separated 
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Connisent.    Coming  together  or  converging,   but  not 

organically  connected. 
ConoidaL  Cone-like;  nearly  conical. 

Convolute.  Said  of  floral  envelopes  in  the  bud  when  one 
edge  overlap*  the  next  part  or  petal  or  sepal  or  lobe 
while  the  other  edge  or  margin  is  overlapped  by  a 
preceding  part ;  rolled  up. 

Cordate.  Heart-shaped ;  with  a  sinus  and  rounded  lobes 
at  the  base  and  ovate  in  general  outline. 

Cork.  The  name  applied  to  the  outer  impervious  mostly 
not-living  part  of  the  bark.  Most  bark  develops  a 
corky*  exterior,  and  in  some  cases  it  becomes  very 
prominent.  In  Etonymous  Thunbcrgianus,  the  English 
maple,  the  corky  barked  elm.  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  it  forms  wings  on  the  branches.  The  cork  of 
commerce  comes  from  the  bark  of  Querent  I  lei  (better 
known  as  Q.  Suber),  plantations  of  which  grow  in  south- 
western Europe.  The  cork  tree  of  the  catalogues, 
PheUodendron  amurense,  is  a  curious  tree,  cultivated 
for  ornament. 

Com.  A  solid  bulb-like  part,  usually  subterranean,  as 
the  "bulb"  of  crocus  and  gladiolus. 

Cornel.  A  corm  arising  from  a  mother-corm. 

CorrrUet.  Aerial  corm,  or  one  borne  in  the  inflorescence  or 
in  the  leaf  axils. 

Cormous.  With  corms,  or  pertaining  to  corms. 

Corneous.  Horny;  hard  and  very  dense  in  texture. 

Corniculate.  Bearing  or  terminating  in  a  small  horn-like 
protuberance  or  process. 

Corolla.  Inner  circle  of  floral  envelopes;  if  the  parts  are 
separate,  they  are  petals;  if  not  separate,  they  are 
teeth,  lobes  or  divisions. 

Corona.  Crown,  coronet;  any  appendage  or  intrusion  that 
stands  between  the  corolla  and  stamens,  or  on  the 
corolla,  as  the  cup  of  a  daffodil,  or  that  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  sUuninal  part  or  circle,  as  in  the  milk- 
weeds. 

Coroniform.  Crown-formed  or  crown-like;  corona-like. 

Corticate.  Having  a  cortex  or  hard  bark;  also  having  u 
rind,  as  the  lemon  and  orange. 

Corymb.  Short  and  broad,  more  or  leas  flat-topped  inde- 
terminate flower-cluster. 

Corymbose  inflorescence.    Outer  flowers    opening  first. 

Costa.  A  rib;  in  particular  a  strong  rib  or  line,  as  a  midrib 
or  mid-nerve. 

Coatale.  Ribbed. 

Cotyledon.  Seed-leaf;  the  primary  leaf  or  leaves  in  the 
embryo:  in  some  plants  the  cotyledon  always  remains 
in  the  seed-coats  and  in  others  (as  bean)  it  emerges  on 
germination. 

Crateriform.  Deep  saucer-shaped;  cup-shaped. 

Creeper.  A  trailing  shoot  that  takes  root  in  the  ground 
throughout  its  length. 

Crenate.  Shallowly  round-toothed  or  obtusely  toothed. 

Crenulate.  Finely  or  shallowly  crcnate. 

Creeled.   With  elevated  and  irregular  or  toothed  ridge. 

Cribroee.  Sieve-like;  with  numerous  small  apertures. 

Crop.    Produce  of  tilled,  carcd-for  or  protected  plants. 

Croppage.  The  whole  subject  of  the  producing  of  crops. 

Crou.  The  offspring  of  any  two  flowers  that  have  been 
fertilised.  A  cross-breed  is  a  cross  between  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  Synonyms  are  half-breed,  mongrel, 
variety-hybrid.  Crossing  is  the  operation  of  cross- 
pollinating.  Cross-pollination  is  the  transfer  of  the 
pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  pistil  of  another. 

Crots-fcrtUitation.  Fertilization  or  fecundation  secured 
by  pollen  from  another  Sower. 

Cross-pollination.  Transfer  of  pollen  from  flower  to  flower. 

Crotcn.  Corona;  also  that  part  of  the  stem  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground:  also  a  part  of  a  rhisome  with  a  large 
bud,  suitable  for  use  in  propagation. 

Cruciate.  Cross-shaped  or  cross-liko. 

Crustaceous.  Said  of  bodies  or  coverings  that  arc  hard  and 
brittle. 

Cryptogam.  Flowcrlcss  plant,  as  fern,  moss,  fungus,  sea- 
weed; less  used  than  formerly  as  a  technical  term. 


Cryptos.  In  Creek  coni|>ounds.  signifying  concealed. 
Culm.  The  stem  of  sedges  and  grasses,  and  similar  plants. 
Cuneate.  Wedge-shaped;  triangular,  with  the  narrow  end 

at  point  of  attachment,  as  of  leaves  or  petals. 
Cupular.  Cup-like  or  cup-shaped;  the  acorn  nut  sits  in  a 

cupule  or  little  cup  (whence  the  name  Cupulifers). 
Cuticle.   The  external  rind  or  skin  of  a  plant  or  part; 

usually  applied    to  the  thin  waterproof  membrane 

overlying  the  epidermis. 
Cutting.   A  severed  vegetative  or  asexual  part  of  a  plant 

used  in  propagation;  as  a  cutting  of  root,  of  stem,  or 

of  leaf. 
Cyathiform.  Cup-shaped. 
Cymbiform.  Boat-shaped. 

Cyme.  A  broad,  more  or  leas  flat-topped  determinat« 
flower-cluster. 

Cymote  inflorescence.    With  centra]  flowers  opening  first. 
Cypsela.    An  old  term  for  the  fruit  of  composites,  beiug 
dry.  one-celled  and  one-seeded. 

Dcciduoue.  Falling,  as  the  leaves  of  non-evergreen  trees. 
Decompound.  More  than  once  compound. 
Decumbent.  Reclining  or  lying  on  the  ground,  but  with  the 
end  ascending. 

Decurrent.  Running  down  the  stem,  as  the  leaf  of  mullein. 

Decussate.  Opposite  leaves  in  four  rows  up  and  down  the 
stem;  alternating  in  pairs  at  right  angles. 

Definite.  Said  of  a  constant  or  known  number,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty;  contrasted  with  indefinite,  above  twenty, 
when  the  parts  are  usually  not  counted  in  systematic 
descriptions. 

De flexed.  Turned  downward  abruptly. 

Defoliation.  The  casting  or  falling  of  the  leaves. 

Dehiscence.  The  method  or  process  of  opening  of  a  seed- 
pod  or  anther. 

Deliquescent.  Trunk  or  leader  lost  in  the  branches;  said 

of  tree-top  without  a  leader. 
Deltoid.  Triangular;  delta-like. 
Dendroid.  Said  of  tree-shaped  small  plants. 
Dcndron.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  a  tree. 
Dentate.  With  sharp  spreading  teeth. 

Depauperate.  Applied  to  a  plant  or  part  that  is  leas  per- 
fectly developed  than  usual  or  normal;  also  said  of 
very  small  members  of  a  genus  or  family. 

Depressed.  More  or  less  flattened  endwise  or  from  above. 

Descending.  The  direction  gradually  downwards. 

Determinate.  Definite  cessation  of  growth  at  the  apex  or 
in  the  main  axis.  , 

Dir,  IH*,-.  In  Greek  combinations,  signifying  two  or  twice 
as  diphyllus,  two-learcd. 

Diadelphaus.  In  two  groups,  as  the  stamens  of  some 
Leguminoss>.  joined  by  their  filaments. 

Diandrous.  With  two  stamens. 

Diaphanous.  Transparent  or  translucent, 

Diearpetlous.  Comprised  of  two  carpels. 

Dichlamydeous.  Provided  with  both  calyx  and  corolla. 

Dichogamy.  Stamens  and  pistils  maturing  at  different 
times. 

Diclinous.  Imperfect ;  having  either  stamens  or  pistils  but 

not  both;  unisexual.  See  Monoclinous. 
Dicoccous.  Separating  into  two  cocci. 
Dicotyledonous.  With  two  cotyledons. 
Didynamous.  With  four  stamens  in  two  pairs  of  different 

length. 

Diffuse.  Loosely  branching  or  spreading;  of  open 
growth. 

Digitate.  Hand-like;  compound  with  the  members  arising 

from  one  point. 
Dimerous.  The  parts  in  twos. 

Diircious.  Staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  on  different 
plants. 

Dipterous.  Two-winged. 

Dipyrenous.  Having  two  stones  or  pyrenes. 

Disciform.  Flatfish  and  circular  like  a  discus. 

Discoid.  Disk-like;  in  particular,  said  of  a  head  of  Corn- 
posits  without  ray-flowers. 
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Disk,  disc.    A  mure  or  lean  fleshy  or  elevated  development 

of  the  receptacle  about  the  pistil ;  receptacle  in  the 

head  of  Com  posit*. 
Disk-flowers.  The  tubular  flowers  in  the  center  of  heads  of 

ConiposiUe,  &a  distinguished  from  the  ray-flowers. 
Dissected.  Divided  into  many  slender  segments. 
Dissepiment.  A  partition,  particularly  in  an  ovary  or  fruit. 
Distinct.    Separate:  not  united  with  parts  in  the  same 

series. 

Divided.  Separated  to  the  base. 

Division.  Propagation  by  means  of  separating  the  root 
system  or  rhizome  system  into  parts;  cutting  up  the 
plant  into  several  root-bearing  parts  or  pieces,  as  when 
one  rhubarb  plant  is  made  into  two  or  more. 

Dorsal.  Back;  relating  to  the  back  or  outer  surface  of  a 
part  or  organ. 

Dorsiferous.  Bearing  anything  on  the  back. 

Dorsifixed.  Attached  by  the  back. 

Dorsatenlral.  Literally,  back-front;  placed  with  reference 

to  the  back  or  front  or  to  both. 
Double.  Said  of  flowers  that  have  more  than  the  usual 

number  of  floral  envelopes,  particularly  of  petals;  full. 
Downy.  Covered  with  very  short  and  weak  soft  hairs. 
Drupe.  A  fleshy  one-seeded  indvhisecnt  fruit,  with  seed 

inclosed  in  a  stony  endocarp:  stone-fruit. 
Drupelet.   One  drupe  in  a  fruit  made  up  of  aggregate, 

drupes,  as  in  the  raspberry. 
Dumose.  Low  and  branching,  as  a  bush. 

E-  or  Ez:  In  Latin-formed  words,  usually  denoting,  as 
a  prefix,  that  parts  are  missing,  as  exstipulate,  without 
stipules,  estriate.  without  stripes. 

EcalcaraU.  Without  calcar  or  spur. 

Ecology.  Study  of  habits  and  modes  of  lifo  of  animals  and 

plants. 
Ecostate.  Without  ribs. 
Edentate.  Without  teeth. 
Effuse.  Loosely  spreading;  very  diffuse. 
Eglandulose.  Without  glands. 

Elliptic.  A  flat  part  or  body  that  is  oval  and  narrowed  to 

rounded  ends. 
Elongate.  Lengthened  •  stretched  out. 
Embryo.  The  ptantlet  in  the  seed. 
Erulocarp.  The  inner  layer  or  part  of  a  pericarp. 
Endogen.  Term  applied  to  stem*  having  scattered  bundles, 

as  of  Indian  corn,  not  appropriate,  and  now  little  used. 

See  Ezogen. 

Endosperm.  Starch  or  other  food  outside  or  around  the 
embryo;  albumen. 

Ensiform,  ensate.  Sword-shaped:  long,  flat,  2-edged, 
nearly  or  quite  straight,  with  a  sharp  point. 

Entire.  Margin  not  in  any  way  indented;  whole. 

Environment.  Surroundings;  conditions  in  which  organ- 
isms live  and  grow. 

Ephemeral.  Persisting  for  one  day  only,  as  flowers  of 
spiderwort. 

Epi.  A  Greek  prefix  signifying  on  or  upon. 

Epicarp.  The  outer  layer  or  surface  of  the  pericarp. 

Epichile.  The  upper  part  of  the  jointed  lip  of  an  orchid. 

Epieotyl.  That  part  of  the  caulicle  lying  atiovc  the  coty- 
ledons. 

Epidermis.  Superficial  layer  of  eells  and  underneath  the 
cuticle. 

Epioeal.  Cotyledons  rising  into  the  air  in  germination. 
Epigeous.  Close  upon  the  ground  rather  than  underneath. 
Epigynous.  Borne  on  the  ovary;  used  of  floral  parts  when 

ovary  is  inferior  and  flower  not  perigynous. 
Epipetatous.  On  a  petal. 
Epiphyllous.  On  a  leaf. 

Epiphyte,   Air-plant;  a  plant  growing  on  another  or  on 

some  other  elevated  support. 
Equitant.  Sitting  astride;  used  for  conduplicate  leaves  that 

stand  inside  each  other  in  two  ranks,  as  in  Iris. 
Erostrate.  Without  a  beak. 
Essential  organs.  Stamens  and  pistils. 
Evergreen.  Remaining  green  throughout  the  year. 


Ezalbu  mi  nous.  Seeds  without  albumen  or  endosperm. 
Ezctntric.  Out  of  or  away  from  the  center. 
Excurrent.  The  trunk  or  leader  continuing  through  the  top. 
Exfoliating.  Coming  off  in  thin  layers,  as  the  bark  of  birch 

and  other  plants. 
Exocarp.  The  outside  part  of  a  pericarp. 
Exogen,  exogenous.  Crowing  and  increasing  in  diameter 

by  layers  on  the  exterior  of  the  woody  cylinder,  in 

distinction  from  endogeus. 
Exseried.    Sticking  out;  projecting  beyond,  as  stamen* 

from  a  perianth. 
Exsiccated.  Dry  or  dried. 
Exstipulate.  Without  stipules. 
Extrnrse.  Looking  or  facing  outward. 
Eye.  The  marked  center  of  a  flower;  a  bud  on  a  tuber,  as 

on  a  potato;  a  single-bud  cutting. 

Fades.  The  general  appearance  or  "looks"  of  a  plant:  or 
the  characteristic  appearance  of  a  plant  society. 

Farinaceous.  Containing  starch,  or  starch-like  materials. 

Fasciatcd.  Much  flattened;  an  abnormal  or  tcratological 
widening  and  flattening  of  the  stem. 

Fascicle.  A  condensed  or  close  cluster,  as  of  flowers. 

Feminine.  Pistillate  (in  higher  plants). 

Fertile.  Said  of  pollen-bearing  stamens  and  seed-bearing 
fruits. 

Fertilization.  Impregnation  of  the  ovule;  the  act  of  union 
of  sperm  and  egg  cells,  in  the  higher  plants  taking 
place  within  the  ovule:  fecundation. 

Fetid.  Having  a  disagreeable  odor. 

FihriUose.  With  fine  fillers  or  threads. 

Fibrous.  Fiber-like;  containing  fibers  or  thread-like  parts. 

Fibro~t>a&cular.  Made  up  of  both  filters  and  ducts;  combina- 
tion of  fibrous  and  vascular  structure. 

Filament.  Stalk  of  the  anther. 

Filiform.  Thread-like;  long  and  very  slender. 

Fimbriate.  Fringed. 

Fimhrillate.  Minutely  fringed. 

Fistular.  Cylindrical  and  hollow. 

Flaccid.  Soft;  lax  and  weak:  not  rigid. 

FlaaeUiform.  Whip-form;  long  and  slender  like  a  lash. 

Flagging.  Wilting;  said  particularly  of  newly  made  cuttings 
and  recently  transplanted  plants. 

Flexuous.  Having  a  more  or  less  ligxog  or  wavy  form :  said 
of  stems  of  various  kinds. 

Floccose.  With  tufts  or  flocks  of  soft  wool  or  woolly  hair. 

Flora.  The  plant  population  of  a  given  region;  also  a  book 
describing  this  population. 

Florets.  Individual  flowers  of  composites  and  grasses ;  also 
other  very  small  flowers  that  make  up  a  very  dense 
form  of  inflorescence. 

Florifcrous.  Flower-bearing. 

Foliacrous.  Leaf-like ;  .said  particularly  of  sepals  and  calyx- 
lobes  and  of  bracts  that  in  texture,  sue  or  color  look 
like  small  or  large  leaves. 

-foliate.  In  combinations,  -leaved;  having  leaves;  as  tri- 
foliate, three-leaved. 

-foliolale.  Having  leaflets;  as  trifoliolate,  of  three  leaflets. 

Follicle.  Dry*,  dehiscent  pericarp  opening  only  on  the  front 
suture. 

Follicular.  With  follicles:  follicle-like. 
Foramen.  An  aperture  or  opening. 

Forked.  Branching  or  divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  or 
Fornicate.  Arched. 

Free.  Not  joined  to  other  organs;  as  petals  free  from  the 

stamens  or  calyx. 
Frond.  Leaf  of  fern ;  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  foliate. 
Frosted.   With  a  more  or  lew  shining  or  cryatalliied 

white  covering. 
Fructification.    The  act  or  process  of  fruiting;  also  the 

fruiting  organ  or  organs. 
Fruit.  The  ri|>encd  pericarp  or  peri  car]  >»  with  the  adnite 

parts:  the  seed-bearing  organ. 
Fruticose.    Shrubby  or  shrub-like  in  the  sense  of  beinj 

woody. 
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Falling  or  withering  away  very  early. 


Function.  What  a  plant  or  a  part  does;  its  vital  activities. 
Funide.  The  stalk  or  stipe  of  an  ovule  or  seed. 
F unnelform.  With  tube  gradually  widening  upward  and 
passing  insensibly  into  the  limb,  as  in  many  flowers 
of  Convolvulus;  infundibuliform. 
Furrowed.  With  longitudinal  channels  or  grooves. 
Fusiform.   Spindle-shaped;  narrowed  both  ways  from  a 
,  as  dahlia  root*. 


Galea.  A  hood  or  a  helmet-shaped  part  or 
found  in  the  upper  lip  of  some  corolla*. 

One  of  the  sex-cells,  either  male  or  fcmal 
Corolla  of  one  piece;  petal*  united, 
leaves  united. 
Gamosepalous.  Calyx  of  one  piece; 


In  pairs;  twin 
A  bud;  particularly  a  bud  or  bud-like 
by  which  a  plant  propagates. 
Gemmiparous.  Dud-bearing. 
Gemmule.  A  little  bud  or  bud-like  structure. 
Generation.    Period  from  birth  (impregnation)  to 
the  epoch  from  one  1 -celled  stage  of  a  plant 
next  1 -celled  stage. 
Germination.  The  unfolding  of  the  embryo  and 

self-established  of  the  plantlet. 
Gibbosity.  A  swelling  or  bulging  on  one  aide  or 


to  the 


the 


Nearly  glabrous,  or  becoming  glabrous  with 
maturity  or  age. 
Glabrous.  Not  hairy. 
Gludiate.  Sword-shaped  or  sword-likc. 
Gland.  Properly  a  secreting  part  or  prominence  or  appen- 
dage, but  often  used  in  the  sense  of  gland-like. 
Glandular.  Having  or  bearing  secreting  organ-.,  or  glands. 
Glandutose.  glanduliferous.  Gland-bearing. 
Glaucous.  Covered  with  a  "bio 

that  rubs  off. 
Glochidiate.  Said  of  parte  with  , 

In  dense  or  compact  cluster  or  clusters, 
head-like  clusters;  properly  a 


Glume.  A  small  chaff-like  bract;  in  particular,  one  of  tho 
two  empty  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  grass  spikelet. 

Graft.  A  branch  or  bud  inserted  on  another  plaut  with  the 
intention  that  it  shall  grow  there;  cion. 

Grafting.  The  process  of  inserting  n  cion  in  a  plant  with 
the  intention  that  it  shall  grow  there.  See  Budding. 

Granular,  granulose.  Covered  with  very  small  grains; 
minutely  or  finely  mealy. 

Gymnos.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  naked  or  not 
cocrrrd:  as  gymnosperms,  with  naked  seed*  (not  in  a 
pericarp).  See  Angiosperm. 

Gynandrvus.  With  the  stamens  grown  on  the  pistil,  form- 
ing one  organ.'as  in  the  orchids. 

Gynobase.  Stipe  or  stalk  of  an  ovary,  being  an  extension 
or  prolongation  of  the  receptacle;  short  gynophore. 

Gynacium.  The  female  or  pistil  -  bearing  part  of  the 
flower.  See  Andracium. 

Gynophore.  Stipe  of  an  ovary  prolonged  within  tho  calyx. 


style  or  mode  of 
or  strict 


Habit.  The  looks, 

growth:  as  an  upright,  open, 
habit. 

Habitat.  Particular  place  in  which  a  plant  grows;  as  a 
swamp,  roadside,  lawn,  woods,  ballast-heap,  hillside. 

Hairt.  A  general  name  for  many  kinds  of  small  and  slen- 
der outgrowths  on  the  parts  of  plants;  special  kinds  of 
hairiness  are  designated  as  s 
pubescent,  himitc.  and  others. 

HaJI*rdshaped.  Hastate. 

Hamat,.  Hooked. 

Hastate.  <W  the  shape  of  an  arrow-bead  but  the  basal  lobes 
pointed  or  narrow  and  standing  nearly  or  quite  at 
right  angles;  halberd-shaped. 


Haulm.  Straw-tike  stems,  as  of  the  cereal  grains;  some- 
times also  applied  to  the  stems  of  palms;  usually  a 
collective  noun. 
Head.  A  short  dense  spike;  capitulum. 
Heart-shaped.  Cordate;  ovate  in  general  outliuo  but  with 
two  rounded  basal  lobes;  has  refe 
tho  shape  of  the  base  of  a  leaf  or  other  < 
Heel.  An  enlarged  or  more  or  less  transverse  port  on  the 
lower  end  of  a  cutting  secured  from  the  older  or 
larger  branch  from  which  the  cutting  is  taken. 
HeJicoid.  Twisted  or  coiled  in  snail-shell  form. 
Heliotropism.  The  characteristic  of  turning  toward  the  light. 
Hemi-  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  half. 
Hepta-  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  seven. 
Herb.  Naturally  dying  to  the  ground ;  without  persistent 
above  ground;  lacking   definite   woody  firm 


Not  woody;  dying 
of  soft  branches  before  they 
Hermaphrodite.  Bearing  both 


year 
woody, 
and  pistil  in 


than  one  kind 


Hcsperidium.  The  fruit  of  the  i 
Heteroearpous.  Various-fruited;  with 

or  form  of  fruit. 
Heterogamous.  With  two  or  more  kinds  or  forms  of  flowers. 
Heterot.    In  Greek  composition,  signifying  various,  or  of 

more  than  one  kind  or  form;  as  heterophyllous,  with 

more  than  one  kind  or  form  of  leaf. 
Hilum.  In  the  seed,  the  scar  or  mark  indicating  the  point 

of  attachment. 
Hip.  Fruit  of  the  rose,  being  an  urn-like  or  closed 

Uclo  bearing  the  achenes  inside.  See  Hyponthium. 
Hirsute.  With  rather  rough  or  coarse  hairs. 
Hirtcllous.  Softly  or  minutely  hirsute  or  hairy. 
Hispid.  Provided  with  stiff  or  bristly  hairs. 
Hispidulous.  Somewhat  or  minutely  hispid- 
Hoary.    Covered  with  a  close  white  or  whitish 


Homo-    In  Greek 


signifying  alike  or  very 


All  the  fruits,  as  of  a 
Presenting  only  one  kind  of 
Related   in  origin  or 


Homomorphous.  Uniform;  all  the  given  parte  alike. 
Horny.  Hard  and  dense  in  texture;  corneous. 
Hrfrvl.   A  plant  resulting  from  a  cross  between  two  or 
more  parents  that  are  more  or  less  unlike. 


Hypanthium.  A  fruit-like  body  (as  the  roso-hip)  formed  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  torus  and  bearing  the  proper 
fruits  on  its  upper  or  inner  surface;  literally  "beneath 
the  flower."  Now  commonly  used  to  denote  the  cup- 
shaped  receptacle  on  which  calyx,  petals  and  stamens 
are  inserted  in  cases  of  pcrigyny.  as  in  plum,  fuchsia. 

Hypochil.  The  lower  or  basal  part  of  the  lip  in  orchids. 

Hypoeolyl.    That  part  of  the  cauliclc  lying  below  the 


Hypocrateriform.  Salver-form;  that  shape  of  the  flower 
characterised  by  a  cylindrical  tube  and  a  flat-spread- 
ing limb,  as  in  phlox. 

Hypogcal.  Cotyledons  remaining  beneath  the  ground  in 
germination. 

Hypogynous.  Borne  on  the  torus,  or  under  the  ovary; 
said  of  the  stamens  or  ] 


Immarginate.  Without  a  rim  or  i 
Immersed.  Entirely  under  water. 

Imparipinnote.    Unequally  pinnate;  odd-pinnate;  with  a 

single  terminal  leaflet. 
Imperfect  flower.   Having  either  stamens  or  pistil*,  but 


ImpUxed,  implexuous.  Entangled,  interlaced. 
Impregnation.    Fecundation  or  fertilisation  of  the  ovule 
by  the  pollen;  also,  the  infiltration  of  substances. 
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Impressed.  Deeply  nerved;  furrowed  or  grooved  as  if 
by  pressure. 

Inarching.  The  grafting  together  of  two  plant*  with  tho 
intention  that,  when  they  are  severed,  part  of  one 
plant  will  be  growing  on  the  other. 

Incanescent.  Hoary-  or  gray -pubescent;  canescent. 

Incised.  Cut;  slashed  irregularly,  more  or  less  deeply 
and  sharply. 

Inclining.   Looking  or  falling  down  from  the  horizontal. 
Included.  Not  protruded,  as  stamens  not  projecting  from 
tho  corolla. 

Incomplete.  Lacking  some  of  its  porta,  as  a  flower  defi- 
cient in  stamens  or  calyx. 

Incrustate.  Crusted;  with  a  hard  or  firm  covering. 

Incumbent  (cotyledon*).  Of  a  seed  so  bent  over  that  the 
back  of  one  cotyledon  lies  against  the  radicle. 

Indefinite.  Very  numerous,  as  above  twenty;  see  Definite. 

I ndehiscent.  Not  regularly  opening,  as  a  seed-pod  or  anther. 

Indeterminate.  Growing  on  from  the  apex,  particularly  of 
the  main  axis. 

Indigenous.   Native  to  the  region;  not  introduced  from 

some  other  country. 
Indumentum.  A  covering  of  hair. 
Induplieate.  With  margins  folded  inward. 
Indurated.  Hard,  hardened. 

Indusium.  The  little  growth  covering  or  surrounding  the 

sorus  or  fruit-dot  in  ferns. 
Inferior.  Beneath,  lower,  below;  as  an  inferior  ovary,  one 

that  is  below  the  calyx-leave*. 
Inflated.  Blown  up:  bladdery. 

Inflorescence.  Mode  of  flower-bearing:  technically  leas 
correct  but  much  more  common  in  the  sense  of  a  flower- 
cluster. 

Infra-  In  combinations,  signifying  below. 
Infundibuliform.  Funndforiu. 

Innate.  Said  of  an  anther  when  attached  by  its  base  to 
the  filament. 

Innotation.  An  offshoot  or  departure  from  the  axis. 
Inserted.  Attached :  as  a  stamen  growing  on  the  corolla. 
Inter-.   In  composition,  signifying  bettceen,  particularly 

between  closely  related  parts  or  organs. 
Interfoliaceous.   Between  the  leaves,  particularly  between 

two  leaves  of  a  pair. 
Internode.  The  part  or  space  of  stem  between  two  nodes 

or  joint*. 

Interrupted.  Not  continuous;  in  particular,  the  inter- 
position of  small  leaflets  or  segments  Ijctwccn  others. 

Intortcd.  Twisted  upon  or  around  itself. 

Intramarpinal.  Just  within  the  margin  or  edge;  between  the 
margins. 

Introduced.  Brought  from  another  region,  either  inten- 
tionally or  otherwise;  in  horticulture,  used  to  desig- 
nate the  intentional  bringing  of  plants  into  cultiva- 
tion either  from  another  country  or  from  the  wild. 

Introrse.  Turned  or  faeod  inward  or  toward  the  axis,  as 
an  anther  looking  toward  the  center  of  the  flower. 

Inverted.  Turned  over;  end-for-eud;  top-side  down. 

Intoluctl.  A  secondary  involucre;  small  involucre  about 
the  parts  of  a  cluster. 

Involucre.  A  whorl  of  small  leaves  or  bracts  standing  close, 
underneath  a  flower  or  flower-cluster. 

Involute.  Said  of  a  flat  body  (us  a  leaf)  rolled  inward  or 
toward  the  upper  side.  S<h>  lictolute. 

Irregular  flower.  Some  parts  different  from  other  part* 
in  same  series. 

Jointed.  With  nodes,  or  point*  of  real  or  apparent  articu- 
lation. 

Keeled.  Ridged  like  the  bottom  of  a  boat:  also  the  two 
front  united  petals  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Knaur.  An  excrescence,  bur  or  knot  of  woody  tissue  that 
will  grow  when  removed  and  u*ed  as  a  cutting. 

Lahrllum.  Lip.  particularly  the  lip  of  orchids. 
Lalnate.  Lipped;  a  meuitier  of  the  Labiata*. 


Labyrinthiform.   With  intricate  winding  lines  or  pas^-iK-r^. 
Lacerate.  Torn;  irreguarly  cleft  or  cut. 
LaciniaU.  Slashed  into  narrow  pointed  lobes. 
Lactescent.  Containing  milk  or  a  milk-like  substance. 
Lacunose.   Having  holes  or  empty  places,  particularly  in 

the  anatomical  structure. 
Lamella.  A  thin  flat  plate  or  part. 

Lamina.  The  blade  of  a  leaf  or  petal  or  other  expanded 
part  or  body. 

Lanceolate.    Lance-shaped;   much   longer  than  broad ; 

widening  above  the.  base  and  tapering  to  the  apex. 
Lapidose.  Found  in  stony  places. 
Lateral.  On  or  at  the  side. 

Layer.  A  branch  that  takes  root  and  gives  rise  to  an  inde- 
pendent plant. 

Leaflet.  One  part  of  a  compound  leaf;  secondary  leaf. 

Leaf-stalk.  The  stem  of  a  leaf;  petiole;  foot-stalk. 

Legume.  Simple  pericarp  dehiscing  on  lx>th  sutures;  pod. 

Lemma.  In  grasses,  the  flowering  glume,— the  lower  of 
the  two  bracts  immediately  inclosing  the  flower. 

Lenticular.  Lentil-shaped;  len»-«haped. 

Lepals.  Sterile  stamens,  particularly  those  nectaries  or 
scales  representing  stamens:  term  little  used. 

Lepidote.  Surfaced  with  small  scurfy  scales. 

Liana,  liane.  A  woody  twining  or  climbing  plant  entang- 
ling a  tropical  forest. 

Life-history.  The  sum  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  a  plant. 

Ligneous.  Woody. 

Ligule.  A  strap-shaped  organ  or  body;  particularly,  a 
strap-shaped  corolla,  as  in  tho  ray-flowers  of  com- 
posites; also  a  projection  from  the  top  of  the  sheath  in 
grasses  ami  similar  plants. 

Limb.  The  expanded  flat  part  of  an  organ;  in  particular, 
the  expanding  part  of  a  gamo|>etalous  corolla. 

Limbate.  Surrounded  by  an  edging  of  another  color; 
margined  with  color;  also,  provided  with  a  limb. 

Line.  One-twelfth  of  an  inch. 

Linear.  I/ong  and  narrow,  the  sides  parallel  or  nearly  so. 

Lineate.  Lined;  bearing  thin  parallel  lines. 

Linguiform.   Shaped  like  a  lingula.  or  with  a  projecting 

tongue-like  part  or  process. 
Lip.  One  of  the  parts  in  an  unequally  divided  corolla  or 

calyx;  these  iwrts  are  usually  two.  the  upper  lip  and 

the  lower  lip.  although  one  lip  is  sometimes  wanting; 

the  upper  lip  of  orchids  is  by  a  twist  of  the  stipe 

made  to  apj>car  as  the  lower;  a  labium. 
Lobe.  Any  part  or  segment  of  an  organ;  spcciflcally  a  part 

of  petal  or  calyx  or  leaf  that  represents  a  division  to 

about  the  middle. 
Lobule.  A  small  lobe. 

Locult.  Compartment  or  cell  of  a  pistil  or  anther. 
Loculiridal.    Dehiscence  between  the  partitions  into  the 
cavity. 

Lodictde.    A  small  scale  in  a  grass  flower,  between  the 

lemma  and  stamens. 
Lament.    A  legume  with  constrictions  or  articulations. 
Lorate.  Strap-shaped. 

Lyrate.  Pinnutifid  but  with  an  enlarged  terminal  lobe  and 
smaller  lower  lobes. 

Medullary.  Relating  to  the  pith;  tho  medullary  rays  seen 
in  cross-sections  of  woody  trunks  radiate  from  the 
medulla  or  pith. 

MenUcoidal.  Lik«  a  meniscus  or  disk;  with  the  form  of  a 
watch-crystal. 

Mericarp.  The  peculiar  seed-like  fruit  of  the  Umbcllifer*. 
-merous.    In  composition,  referring  to  the  number*  of 

parts;  as  flowers  5-merous,  in  which  tho  parts  of  each 

kind  or  scries  arc  five  or  in  fives. 
Mesoearp.    Middle  layer  or  part  of  a  )>eriearp;  the  part 

between  the  endocarp  and  exocarp. 
Mesorhil.   The  intermediate  or  middlo  part  of  the  lip  of 

orchids  when  the  lip  is  separated  into  three  parts. 
Mienypyle.    The  opening  through  which  impregnation 

takes  place;  the  point  on  the  seed  marking  the  orific© 

of  the  ovule. 
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Midrib.  The  main  rib  of  a  leaf  or  leaf-like  part. 

Mitriform.  Mitre-shaped,  or  like  a  rap. 

Monadelphous.  Stamens  united  in  one  group  by  their 

filament*  as  in  many  Leguminose. 
Moniliform.  Suggesting  a  string  of  beads. 
Mono-.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  one. 
Monodinous.    Hermaphrodite;  perfect;  the  two  Boxes  in 

the  same  flower.  See  Diclinous. 
Monocotylcdonous.  With  a  single  cotyledon. 
Monadous.  StaminaU)  and  pistillate  flowers  on  the  same 

plant. 

Monogynous.  With  only  one  style. 

Monopetalous.  One-pctaled;  all  the  petals  united  to  form 
one  body  or  organ,  as  a  gamopctalous  corolla. 

Monopodia!.  Axial  direction  continued  by  growth  from 
terminal  bud  or  pcrsistunee  of  the  leader. 

Ma  not  tic  holts.  In  one  row. 

Monstrosity.  Deformity;  any'  unusual  or  non- typical  kind 

of  development. 
Morphology.  The  science  or  subject  that  treats  of  forma 

or  of  the  transformations  of  organs. 
Mucose.  With  a  sliiuy  covering  or  secretion. 
Muero.  A  short  and  sharp  abrupt  tip. 
Mult.  An  old  word  for  a  cross,  particularly 

ferent  species;  hybrid;  cross-breed. 
Muliifid-  Cut  or  cleft  into  many  narrow  lobes  or  ] 
Multiple.  Of  several  or  many  distinct  parts. 
Multiple /ruit.    The  united  product  (in  one  body)  of 

several  or  many  flowers. 
Multiseptate.  With  many  divisions  or  ■ 


Muscariform.  In  form  of  a  brush  or  fly-brush. 

Mycelium.    Vegetative  part  of  a  fungu.4,  composed  of 


Naked  flower.  With 

and  corolla. 
Napiform. 


no  floral  envelopes;  without  calyx 


more  or  leas  short-fusiform; 
I  abruptly  tapering  Ijoth  ways. 
Xaricular.  Boat-shaped;  cymbiform. 
Nectariferous.  Nectar-bearing. 
Nectary.  A  structure  or  organ  that  secretes  nectar. 
Nephroid.  Kidney-shaped;  reuiform. 
Nene.  A  vein  or  slender  rib,  particularly  if  not  branched. 
Netted.  Marked  with  reticulated  lines  or  nerves  that  pro- 
ject somewhat  above  the  surface. 
Neuter,  neutral.  Neither  stamens  nor  pistils;  sexless, 
Nidulate.  Nested;  as  if  like  or  borne  in  a  nidus  or  1 
Node.   A  joint  where  a  leaf  is  borne  or  may  be  I 

incorrectly  the  space  between  two  joints,  which  is 
properly  an  internode. 
Nucleus.    The   kernel  of  a  seed;   the  central  denser 

structure  of  a  cell. 
Nucule.  A  small  nutlet;  any  hard  seed-like  fruit  or  part. 
Nut.  An  indehiscent  1 -celled  and  1 -seeded  hard  and  bony 

fruit,  even  if  resulting  from  a  compound  ovary. 
Nutlet.  A  small  or  diminutive  nut;  nucule. 

Ob-.  A  Latin  syllable,  usually  signifying  inversion. 
Obconical.   Inversely  conical;  cone  attached  at  the  small 
point. 

Oblanceolate.  Inversely  lanceolate;  with  the  broadest  part 
of  a  lanceolate  body  away  from  the  point  of  attachment. 
Oblique.  .Slanting;  unequal-sided. 

Oblong.  Longer  than  broad,  and  with  the  sides  ucarly  or 

quite  parallel  most  of  their  length. 
Ofxirate.  Inverted  ovate. 
Obotoid.  An  ovoid  Iwdy  attached  at  the  i 
Obsolescent.  Nearly  obsolete;  becomii 
Obsolete.  Not  evident  or  apparent;  rudimentary. 
Obt„*c.  Blunt,  rounded. 

Ocellated.  Eyed;  a  circular  spot  of  one  color  inside  a  larger 

sj>ot  or  area  of  another  color. 
Oehraceous.  Ochre-yellow,  gradually  changing  to  brown. 
Ocrea.  A  boot-shaped  or  tubular  stipule,  as  in  Polygonum. 
Oculus.  An  eye;  a  leaf -bud  when  used  as  a  cutting. 


Offset.   A  plant  arising  close  to  the  base  of  mother  plant. 

Oleaginous.  Fleshy  and  oily. 

Olioo*.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  few. 

Opaque.  Dull ;  not  translucent  or  shining. 

Operculum.  A  lid,  as  of  a  circuniscissile  capsule. 

Orthom.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  straight. 

Orthotropous  (ovule  or  seed).  An  erect  straight  seed,  with 

the  micropyle  at  the  apex  and  hilum  at  the  base. 
Osseous.  Bony,  hard,  brittle;  of  very  close  texture. 
Oeary.  Ovule-hearing  part  of  a  pistil. 

Orate.  With  an  outline  like  that  of  hen's  egg  cut  in  two 

lengthwise,  the  broader  end  downward. 
Otoid.  A  solid  that  is  oval  in  outline. 

Ovule.  The  body  which,  after  fertilisation,  becomes  the  seed. 
Ovulifermis.  Ovule-bearing. 

Painted.  Said  of  colors  that  are  in  streaks  of  unequal 
brilliancy. 

Palate.  In  personate  corollas,  a  rounded  projection  or 
prominence  of  the  lower  lip,  closing  the  throat  or  very 
nearly  so. 

Patta,  palet.  In  the  gross  flower,  the  upper  of  the  two 
inclosing  bracts,  the  lower  one  being  the  lemma. 

Palmate.  Lobed  or  divided  in  a  palm-like  or  hand-like 
fashion. 

Palmatifid.  Cut  about  half  way  down  in  a  palmate  form. 
Panicle.  A  branching  raceme;  flower-cluster  in  which  the 

branches  are  racemose,  the  flowers  being  pedicellate. 
Papilionaceous  corolla.     Butterfly-like;  pea-like  flower, 

with  a  standard,  wings,  and  keel. 
Pappiform.  Pappus-like. 

Pappus.  Peculiar  calyx-limb  of  composites,  being  plumose, 

bristlo-like.  scales,  or  otherwise. 
Parasitic.  Growing  and  living  on  or  in  another  organism. 
Parietal.  Borne  on  the  paries  or  wall  (inner  surface)  of 

a  capsule. 

Parted.  Clef  I  or  cut  not  quite  to  the  baae. 

Seed  developing  without  fertilisation  or 


Partial.  Of  secondary  importance  or  l 
Partite.  Divided  very  nearly  to  the  1 
Partitioned.  Divided 
internal  horixontal 
Pathological.  Disca 
Pedicel.  Stem  of  one  I 

Stem  of  a  flower-cluster  or  of  a  i 
Clear,  transparent;  that  can 
through. 

Peltate.   Attached  to  its  stalk  inside  the  margin;  peltate 

Penaincrred.  Nerves  arising  along  the  length  of  a  central 

midrib. 
Pentamerous    In  fives. 

Pepo.  Fruit  of  pumpkin,  squash,  and  the  like. 

Perennial.  Of  three  or  more  seasons'  duration. 

Perfect  flower.  One  that  has  both  stamens  and  pistil. 

Perfoliate.  The  stem  apparently  passing  through  the  part, 
as  a  leaf;  united  around  the  stem. 

Perynmeneous.  pergamentaceous.  Texture  of  parchment. 

Peri-.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  around. 
.Perianth.  The  floral  envelope  considered  together;  com- 
monly used  for  flowers  in  which  there  is  usually  no 

Pericarp.  The  ripened  ovary. 

The  sac  or  utricle  that  incloses  the  ovary  or 
in  Carex:  it  is  sometimes  inflated. 

torue  around  the  ovary  and  not  beneath  it, 
i  when  calyx,  corolla  and  stamens  are  borne  on  the 

to  exhibit  perigyuy. 

Personate.  Said  of  a  two-lipped  corolla  the  throat  of  which 

is  closed  by  a  palate,  as  in  toad-flax. 
Petal.  One  of  the  separate  leaves  of  a  corolla. 
Pctaloid.  Petal-like ;  of  color  and  shape  I 
Petiole.  Leaf-stalk. 
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Petiolule.  SUlk  of  a  leaflet. 

Phalange*  (plural  of  phalanx).  The  groups  or 
stamens  in  diadulphous  or  polyadelphous  I 

Phenogam,  phenogamous.  Flowering  plants;  seed -bearing 
plants  (as  distinguished  from  spore- bearing,  or  cryp- 
togams). 

PhyUodium.  Leaf-like  petiole  and  do  blade,  as  in  some 
acacias  and  other  plants. 

Phytlotazy.  Order  of  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem. 

Phytology.  The  study  of  plants,  particularly  of  the  kinds 
or  species;  botany. 

Pileate,  pileiform.  With  the  form  of  a  pileus  or  rimless 
cap;  in  particular,  pertaining  to  the  cap  of  a  mushroom. 

Pinna.  A  primary  division  or  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

Pinnate.  Feather-formed;  with  the  leaflets  of  a  compound 
leaf  placed  on  either  side  of  the  rachis. 

Pinnatifid.  Cleft  or  parted  in  a  pinnate  (rather  than  pal- 
mate) way. 

Pinnatipartite.  Pinnately-parted. 

Pinnatisect.  Cut  down  to  the  midrib  in  a  pinnate  way. 
Pinnule.    A  secondary  pinna  or  leaflet  in  a  pinna toly 

decompound  leaf. 
Pip.  A  perpendicular  or  upright  small  rootstock  used  in 

propagation,  as  of  lily-of-the- valley. 
Pisiform.  Pea -shaped;  pea-like. 
Pistil.  The  ovule-bearing  and  seed-bearing  organ. 
Pistillate.  Having  pistils  and  no  stamens;  female. 
Pitted.  Having  little  depressions  or  cavities. 
Placenta.    Part  or  place  in  the  ovary  where  ovules  are 

attached. 

Plaited.  Folded  lengthwise,  as  a  closed  fan. 
Plane.  Evenly  flat,  rather  than  wrinkled,  folded,  grooved 
or  otherwise. 

Platys.  In  Greek  combinations,  signifying  broad  or  vide. 
Plumose.  Plumy;  feather-like;  with  fine  hairs,  as  the  i 

pus  of  some  composites. 
Plumule.  The  bud  in  the  embryo. 
Plur-annual.    Of  one  season's  duration  only 

killed  by  frost. 
Pod.  A  dehiscent  dry  pericarp. 
Pollen.   Spores  or  grains  borne  by  the  anther,  con 

the  male  element;  sometimes  it  is  not  granular. 
Pollination.    The  mechanical  or  physical  operation  of 

transfering  pollen  from  stamen  to  pistil. 
PoUiniferous.  Bearing-pollen. 

Pollinium.  A  coherent  mass  of  pollen,  as  in  orchids  and 

milkweeds. 
Poly.  In  Greek  combinations,  signifying  ? 
Polyadelphous.   The  stamens  in  I 
Polygamous.     Bearing  imperfect 

flowers  on  the  same  plant. 
Polymer  out.  Of  many  parts  or  series. 
Pome.  Fruit  of  apple,  pear,  quince,  etc. 
Porose.  With  small  holes,  pores  or  perforations. 
Posterior.  At  or  toward  the  back;  opposite  the  front; 

toward  the  axis;  away  from  the  subtending  bract. 
Pratfoliation.  Arrangement  of  leaves  in  the  bud ;  vernation. 
Prrmorse,  Jagged;  as  if  bitten  off. 

Prickle.  A  small  and  weak  spine-like  body  borne  irregu- 
larly on  the  bark  or  epidermis. 

Prismatic.  Prism-shaped;  with  plane  sides  separated  by 
angles,  body  of  nearly  uniform  si*e  throughout,  and 
with  similar  end-section-.. 

Process.  An  extension  of  any  surface  or  part  beyond  the 
main  outline. 

Procumbent.  Trailing  or  lying  flat,  but  not  rooting. 

Proliferous.  Bearing  offshoots  or  redundant  parts;  bear- 
ing other  similar  structures  on  itself. 

Proterandrous.  Anthers  maturing  before  pistils. 

Proterogynous .  Pistils  maturing  before  anthers. 

tubers. 

Purudo-.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  spurious  or  false. 
Ptcudnliulb.  The  thickened  or  bulb-form  stems  of  certain 

orchids,  the  part  being  solid  and  borne  above 
Puberulent.  Somewhat  or  minutely  pubescent. 


.  Covered  with  short,  soft  hairs;  downy. 


Cushioned;  with  a  cushion-like  < 
structure,  as  at  the  base  of  some  petioles  or  leafleta- 
Punetate.  With  translucent  or  colored  dots  or  depr 
or  pits. 

Pungent.  Ending  in  a  stiff  sharp  point  or  tip;  alao  acrid 
(to  the  taste). 

I'utamen.  The  hard  or  bony  shell  of  a  nut  or  of  a  stone- 
fruit. 

Pyrene,  pyrena.  Nutlet,  particularly  the  nutlet  in  a  drupe. 

Pyriform,  Pear-formed  or  -shaped. 

Pyxis.  Pod  opening  or  dehiscing  by  a  transverse  ring. 

Quadrangular.  Four-angled. 
Quatcrnate.  In  fours. 

Quincunx.  Five  plants  in  a  square,  one  of  them  being;  in 
the  center. 

Quintupled.  Five  times;  multiplied  by  five. 


Raceme.   A  simplo  elongated  indeterminate  cluster  with 

stalked  flowers. 
Rachilla,  rhachiUa.   A  diminutive  or 

rachis;  in  particular,  in  the  grasses  and 

that  bears  the  florets. 
Rachis.  Axis  bearing  flowers  or  leaflets;  petiole  of  a  fern 

frond  (plural  rachitics  or  rachitic*). 
Radiate.    Standing  on  and  spreading  from  a  common 

center;  also,  with  ray-flowers,  as  in  the  Comp 
Radical.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  root. 
Radicle.   The  inferior  or  downward  part  of  the 

below  the  cotyledons;  caudicle. 
Rod  is.  Root. 

Rameal.  Pertaining  to  a  branch  or  branches. 

Ramcnta.  Chaffy  loose  scales  borne  on  leaves  and 
as  on  the  stems  of  ferns. 

Ramification.  The  mode  or  style  of  branching  of  a  plant. 

Raphe,  rhaphe.  The  cord  or  ridge  of  fibro-vascular  tissue 
connecting  the  hilum  and  chalasa  on  a  seed  (when  the 
hilum  and  chalasu  are  separated). 

Ray.  Outer  modified  florets  of  some  composites,  with  an 
extended  or  strap-like  part  to  the  corolla;  also  the 
branches  of  an  umbel  or  umbel-like  cluster. 

Receptacle.  Torus;  the  more  or  leas  enlarged  or  elongated 
end  of  the  stem  or  flower-axis  on  which  some  or  all  of 
the  flower-parts  are  borne;  sometimes  the  receptacle 
is  greatly  expanded,  as  in  the  Composit*;  sometimes  it 
assumes  capsulo-like  forms,  as  in  the  hypanthium  of  the 
rose. 

RedinaU,  reclining.  Bent  down  or  falling  bock  from  the 
perpendicular. 

Recondite.  Concealed;  difficult  to  make  out:  not  easily 
recognised. 

Recurved.  Bent  or  curved  downward  or  backward. 
Reftexcd.  Abruptly  recurved  or  bent  downward  or  back- 
ward. 

Regular  flower.  With  the  parts  in  each  series  or  set  alike;  as 
stamens  all  like  each  other,  petals  all  like  each  other. 
Rcinforceil^  fruit.    With  other  parts  grown  to  the  pericarp. 

Rcniform.  Kidney-shaped. 

Repent.  Creeping;  rooting  at  the  joints. 

Resupinate.  Upside  down;  turned  over. 

Retrorse.  Bent  or  turned  over  back  or  downward. 

Retolute.    Rolled  backward,  margin  rolled  toward  lower 

side.  Sec  Involute. 
Rhaehis.  See  Rachis. 
Rhapfie.  See  Raphe. 

Rhizome.  Underground  stem ;  rootstock. 
Rhixos.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  root. 
Rib.    In  a  leaf  or  similar  organ,  the 
any  prominent  vein  or  nerve. 
With  cracks  or  chinks. 

Gaping:  said  of  labiate  flowers  with  an  open 
throat  or  mouth. 
Rootstiych.  Subterranean  stem;  rhisome. 
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RotleUum.  A  little  beak;  particularly  a  projection  above 

the  stigma  in  the  orchid  flower. 
Rotxda.  A  rosette,  or  dense  more  or  lees  flat  imbricated 

cluster  of  leaves. 
Rotulate.  In  a  rosula  or  rosette. 

Rotate.  Wheel-shaped;  with  short  or  obsolete  tube  and  a 

flat  and  circular  limb. 
Rotund.  Nearly  circular;  orbicular,  inclining  to  be  oblong. 
Rudimentary.  Incomplete;  very  little  developed. 
Ruminated.    Chewed;   particularly  applied   to  wrinkled 

albumen  in  seeds  that  are  irregularly  channeled  or 

pierced,  as  in  nutmeg  and  in  annona  fruits. 
Runcinate.  Said  of  sharply  lobed  or  cut  leaves  that  have 

the  segments  directed  backward. 
Runner.  A  slender  trailing  shoot  taking  root  at  the  nodes. 

Sabulote.  Growing  in  or  pertaining  to  sandy  places. 
Sagittate.    Like  an  arrowhead  in  form;  triangular  with 

the  basal  lobes  pointing  downward. 
Saltrrs ha ped.    With  a  slender  tube  and  an  abruptly  ex- 
panded flat  limb,  as  that  of  the  phlox;  hypocrateriform. 
Samara.   Indehiscent  winged  pericarp,  as  of  the  maple. 
Sap.  The  watery  contents  of  a  plant;  uu  indefinite  and 

undescriptivc  term  little  used  by  botanists. 
Sapid.  With  a  pleasant  or  savory  taste. 
Scabrous.  Rough;  feeling  roughish  or  gritty  to  the  touch. 
Scale.  A  name  given  to  many  kinds  of  small  mostly  dry 

and  oppressed  leaves  or  bracts;  a  vestige. 
Scape.    Leafless  peduncle  arising  from  the  ground;  it 

may  bear  scales  or  bracts  but  no  foliage-leaves,  and 

may  be  one-  or  many-flowered. 
Scarioiu.  Leaf-like  parte  or  bracts  that  are  not  green,  but 

thin.  dry.  and  membranaceous,  often  more  or  leas 

translucent. 
Scion.  See  Cion. 
SeUroid.  Of  a  hard  texture. 

Scorpioid.  Said  of  a  cluster  in  which  the  flowers  are  2- 
ranked  and  borne  alternately  at  the  right  and  the  left. 

Seed.  The  ripened  ovule;  the  essential  part  is  the  embryo, 
and  this  is  contained  within  integuments. 

Seedling.  A  young  plant  raised  from  seed ;  a  plant  direct  from 
seed  without  the  intervention  of  grafting  of  any  kind. 

Segment.  One  of  the  parts  of  a  leaf,  petal,  calyx  or  perianth 
that  is  divided  but  not  truly  compound. 

Self-fertiiization.  Secured  by  pollen  from  same  flower; 
close-fertilization. 

Self-pollination.  Transfer  of  pollen  from  stamen  to  pistil 
of  same  flower;  close-pollination. 

Sepal.  One  of  the  separate  leaves  of  a  calyx. 

Separation.  Multiplication  of  plants  by  means  of  naturally 
detachable  asexual  bodies  or  organs,  as  offsets,  stolons. 

Septate.  Partitioned;  divided  by  partitions. 

Septicidal.  Dehiscence  along  or  in  the  partitions,  not  di- 
rectly into  the  loculc. 

Septum.  A  partition. 

Senile.  Not  stalked;  sitting. 

Set.  Applied  loosely  to  vegetative  parts  used  in  propaga- 
tion, as  to  offsets,  layers,  root-cuttings. 
Seta.  A  bristle. 
Seli/orm.  Bristle-shaped. 

Sheath.  Any  long  or  more  or  less  tubular  structure  sur- 
rounding an  organ  or  part. 

Shoot.  A  new  plant  from  the  root  of  the  old  plant;  also 
any  growing  twig  or  axis. 

Shruh.  A  woody  plant  that  remains  low  and  produces 
shoots  or  trunks  from  the  base. 

Silicic.  The  short  fruit  of  certain  Cruoiferie. 

Silique.  The  long  fruit  of  certain  Crucifene. 

Silky.  A  condition  produced  by  a  covering  of  soft  ap- 
pressed  fine  hairs;  seriocus. 

Siltcry.  With  a  whitish  metallic  more  or  lnwi  shining  luster. 

Simple  ;>ijrfii.  Of  one  carpel. 

£tn««.  The  space  or  recess  between  two  lobes  of  a  leaf  or 

other  expanded  organ. 
Slip.  A  softwood  cutting  "slipped"  off  or  pulled  off;  applied 

also  to  similar  parts  cut  off. 
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Smooth.  Said  of  surfaces  that  have  no  hairiness,  roughness 

or  pubescence,  particularly  of  those  not  rough. 
Solitary.  Borne  singly  or  alone. 

Soru*.  A  heap  or  cluster.  The  fruit-dote  or  -cluster  of 

ferns  (plural  tori.) 
Spadit.  A  thick  or  fleshy  spike  of  certain  plants,  as  the 

Aracete,  surrounded  or  subtended  by  a  spathe. 
Span.  Nine  inches:  distance  from  tip  of  thumb  to  tip  of 

little  finger  when  the  hand  is  spread  out. 
Spathe.  The  bract  or  leaf  surrounding  or  subtending  a 

flower-cluster  or  a  spadix;  it  is  sometimes  colored  and 

flower-like,  as  in  the  calla. 
Spawn.    The  dried  mycelium  of  mushrooms  used  in 

propagation. 
Spheroidal.  A  solid  that  is  nearly  spherical. 
Spieiform.  Spike-form. 

Spieulate.  With  a  small,  fleshy  and  erect  point. 

Spike.  Compact,  more  or  less  simple  indeterminate,  mostly 

elongated  cluster,  with  flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
Spikelei.  A  secondary  spike;  one  part  of  a  compound  spike; 

particularly,  one  of  the  ultimate  clusters  in  greases. 
Spine.   A  strong  and  sharp-pointed  woody  body  mostly 

arising  from  the  wood  of  the  stein. 
Spineecent.  More  or  leas  spiny. 
Spinule.  A  little  or  weak  spine. 

Spontaneout.  Said  of  plants  that  have  escaped  from  cul- 
tivation, but  that  do  not  permanently  persist. 

Sporangium.  A  spore-case;  a  sac  or  body  bearing  spores. 

Spore.  A  simple  reproductive  body,  usually  composed  of  a 
single  detached  cell,  and  containing  no  embryo. 

Spurocarp.  A  receptacle  containing  sporangia  or  spores. 

SporojAyll.  A  spore-bearing  leaf. 

Spreading.  Standing  outward  or  horisontally. 

Spur.  A  tubular  or  sac-like  projection  from  a  blossom, 
as  of  a  petal  or  sepal ;  it  usually  secretes  nectar. 

Squama.  A  scale. 

Squameila.  Very  small  squama  or  scale. 

Staehyt.  In  Greek  compounds,  signifying  a  tpike. 

Stalk.  The  stem  of  any  organ,  as  the  petiole,  peduncle, 
pedicel,  filament,  stipe. 

Stamen.  The  pollen-bearing  or  "male"  organ. 

Staminate.  Having  stamens  and  no  pistils;  male. 

Staminode,  ttaminodium.  A  sterile  stamen,  or  a  structure 
resembling  such  and  Iwrne  in  the  staminal  part  of  the 
flower;  in  some  flowers  (as  in  Canna)  staminodia  are 
petal-like  and  showy. 

Standard.  The  upper  and  broad  more  or  less  erect  petal 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Stem.  The  main  axis  of  a  plant;  leaf-bearing  and  flower- 
bearing  as  distinguished  from  the  root-bearing  axis. 

Sterile  flower.  Without  pistils. 

Stigma.   Tho  part  of  the  pistil  that  receives  the  pollen. 

Stigmatic.  Pertaining  to  the  stigma. 

Stipe.  The  stalk  of  a  pistil  or  other  small  organ;  also  the 

petiole  of  a  fern-leaf. 
Stipet.  Stipule  of  a  leaflet. 

Stipule.  A  basal  appendage  of  a  petiole:  the  three  parts  of 
a  complete  leaf  are  blade,  petiole,  stipules  (usually  2) 
Stock.  The  part  on  which  the  cion  Li  grafted:  the  strain  or 

Stolon.  A  shoot  that  bends  to  the  ground  and  takes  root: 
more  commonly,  a  horizontal  stem  at  or  below  sur- 
face of  the  ground  that  gives  rise  to  a  new  plant  at  its 
tip. 

Stone.  The  "pit"  or  put  amen  of  a  stone  fruit. 

Stool.  A  clump  of  roots  or  roots  took  that  may  be  used  in 
propagation;  also  an  established  low  plant  from  which 
layers  are  taken. 

Stratification.  The  operation  or  method  of  burying  seeds 
to  keep  them  fresh  and  to  soften  their  integuments,  or 
to  expose  them  without  injury  to  frost,  that  they  may 
be  more  readily  and  successfully  used  in  propagation. 

Strict.  Straight  and  upright,  little  if  any  branched,  often 
rigid. 

Strobile.  Cone. 

Strophiolr.   An  appendage  or  protuberance  at  the  hilura. 
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Style.  More  or  loan  elongated  part  of  the  pistil 


the  Trichome. 


or 


Stuto podium.  Style-foot;  an  expansion  at  the  base  of  a 

style,  as  in  flowers  of  the  Umbclliferaj. 
Sub-.  As  a  prefix,  usually  signifying  somewhat,  slightly  or 

rather. 

Subacute.  Somewhat  or  partially  acute. 
Subcoriaceout.    Somewhat  or  approaching  leathery  in 
texture. 

Subligneous.  Partially  or  somewhat  woody. 

Subterete.  Somewhat  or  imperfectly  terete. 

Succulent.  Juicy;  fleshy;  soft  and  thickened  in  texture. 

Sucker.  A  shoot  arising  from  the  roots  or  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

Suffmtetcent.  Partially  or  slightly  shrubby. 

Suffruticose.  Pertaining  to  a  low  and  somewhat  woody 
plant ;  diminutively  shrubby  or  fruticose;  woody  at  base. 

Sulfate.  Grooved  or  furrowed  lengthwise. 

Superior.  Said  of  an  ovary  that  is  free  from  the  calyx. 

Supernumerary.  Said  of  buds  when  there  is  more  than  one 
in  an  axil. 

Suspended.  Hanging  from  the  top,  as  an  ovule  attached 
in  the  top  of  the  locule. 

Suture.  A  line  or  mark  of  splitting  open;  a  groove  marking 
a  natural  division  or  union;  the  groove  lengthwise  a 
plum  or  similar  fruit. 

Symmetrical.  Said  of  a  flower  that  has  the  same  number  of 
parts  in  each  scries  or  circle,  as  five  stamens,  five  petals. 

Symphysis.  Growing  together;  coalescence. 

Sum podial.  Axial  growth  continued  by  successive  lateral 
shoots  instead  of  by  terminal  bud. 

Syncarpium.  A  fruit  consisting  of  many  cohering  or  con- 
solidated carpels. 

Syncarpous.  Having  carpels  united.  See  Apocarpus. 

Symjrneeious.  Anthers  united  in  a  ring,  as  in  Coropo^itrc, 

Tapering.  Gradually  becoming  smaller  or  diminishing  in 
diameter  or  width  toward  one  end. 

Tap-root.  A  strong  nearly  or  quite  perpendicular  main 
root  that  carries  the  plant  axis  straight  into  the  ground, 
all  the  other  roots  being  secondary  to  it,  rather  than 
brauching  equally  or  diversely  at  the  crown. 

Taxonomy.  Classification  of  species. 

Tendril.  A  rotating  or  twisting  thread -like  process  or 
extension  by  which  a  plant  grasps  an  object  and  clings  to 
it  for  support;  morphologically  it  may  be  stem  or  leaf. 

Teratology.  The  subject  of  monstrosities,  or  of 
and  aberrant  forms  and  malformations. 

Terete.   Circular  in  transverse  section;  imperfectly 
drical  tjccausc  the  object  may  taper  l»th  ways. 

Terminology.  The  subject  dealing  with  names. 

Ternate.  In  threes. 

Terta.  The  outer  seed-coat,  particularly  when  bony, 
or  brittle. 

Tetradynamoua.  Six  stamens,  four  being  long  and  two  short. 
Tetragonal.  Four-angled. 

Thallus.  A  flat  leaf-like  organ;  in  some  cryptogams,  the 

entire  cellular  plant  Iwdy  without  differentiation  as  to 

stem  and  foliage. 
Throat.  The  opening  or  orifice  into  a  gamopctalous  corolla, 

or  perianth;  the  place  where  the  limb  joins  the  tube. 
Thyrse,  thyrsus.    Compact  and  more  or  less  compound 

panicle;  more  correctly  a  panicle-like  cluster  with  main 

axis  indeterminate  and  other  parts  determinate. 
Tip.  The  plant  arising  at  the  end  of  a  stolon,  as  in  the 

black  raspberry. 
Tomentote.  With  torn cn turn ;  densely  woolly  or  pubescent; 

with  matted  soft  wool-like  hairiness. 
Tomcntulosc.  Somewhat  or  delicately  tomentose. 
Tortuous.  Twisted;  with  irregular  bending  and  twining 
Torus.  Roeeptuclc. 

Tree.  A  woody  plant  that  produces  one  main  trunk  and  a 

more  or  less  distinct  and  elevated  head. 
Tri-.  Three  or  three  times. 
THcarpous.  Of  tlirec  carpels  or  fruits. 


A  hair,  particularly  one  that  is 
With  three  ribs. 
Trifid-  Separated  about  halfway  down  into 
Trifoliate.  Of  three  leaves. 
Trxfoliolate.  Of  three  leaflet*. 
Trigonous.  Three-angled. 
T rimer aus.  In  threes. 

Trimorphous.  In  three  forms;  as  three  lengths  of  stamen*. 
Tri  pinnate.  Three  times  pinnate. 
Trisected.  In  three  deeply  cut  parts. 

Tritemate.  Three  time*  three;  the  leaflets  or  segments  of  a 

twice  ternate  leaf  again  in  three  parts. 
Truncate.  Appearing  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end:  the  end 

nearly  or  quite  straight  across. 
Tuber.    A  short  congested  part;  usually  defined  as  aub- 

terrancan  (as  of  a  rootstock'*,  although  this  is  Dot 

essential. 

Tubercle.  A  small  tuber,  or  rounded  protruding  body. 
Tuberifcrous.  Tuber-bearing. 
Tuberous.  With  or  resembling  a  tuber  or  tubers. 
Tumid.  Swollen. 

Tunicated.     Provided   with   concentric  or 
■  layers,  a*  bulb  of  < 


Umbel.  Corymbose  or  indeterminate  cluster  with  branche* 
or  rays  arising  from  a  common  point  and  about  equal 
in  length,  resembling  framework  of  umbrella;  umbels 
are  characteristic  of  the  Umbcllifera. 

Umbellate.  Umbelled;  with  umbels;  pertaining  to  umbels. 

Umbellet.  Secondary  unibeL 

Umbellule.  Umbellet. 

Uni-.  One. 

Unisexual.  Of  one  sex;  staminate  or  pistillate  only. 
Utricle.   A  small  bladder;  a  bladdery  1 -seeded  fruit. 

Vol  vole.    Opening  by  valves  or  pertaining  to  valve*; 

meeting  by  the  edges  without  overlapping,  aa  leave* 

or  petals  in  the  bud. 
Valve.  A  separable  part  of  a  pod ;  the  units  or  pieces  into 

which  a  capsule  splits  or  divide*  in  dehiscing. 
Vascular    With  vessels  or  ducts,  or  relating  to  them. 
Vein.    A  branch  of  the  evident  woody  framework  of  a 

leaf  or  similar  organ;  secondary  member  of  the 

vascular  structure. 
Veinlet.  A  small  or  slendc 

Venation.  Veining;  arrangement  or  disposition  of 
Ventral.   Froiu;  relating  to  the  anterior  or 

part  of  an  organ;  opposite  the  back  or  dorsal  part. 
Vernation.   The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  leave*  in 

the  bud. 

Versatile.  Hung  or  attached  near  the  middle  and  usually 
moving  freely,  a*  an  anther  attached  cross 
apex  dI  filament  and  capable  of  turning. 

Verticil.  A  whorl. 

Vesicle.  A  little  bladder  or  bladder-like  cavity. 
Vexillary.  Pertaining  to  the  vexillum,  standard 

of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 
Villous.  Provided  with  long  and  soft,  not  matted,  hairs; 

shaggy. 

Vitta.  An  oil-tube,  as  in  the  fruits  of  Umbellifene. 
Vitiate.  With  vittas;  also  striped  lengthwise. 
Volute.  Rolled  up. 

Watcrtprout.    A  strong  rapid-growing  adventitious  shoot 

in  a  tree-top  or  bush  or  on  a  trunk. 
Whorl.  Three  or  more  leaves  or  flowers  at  one  node,  in  a 

circle. 

Wing.  A  thin  dry  or  membranous  expansion  or  flat  exten- 
sion or  appendage  of  an  organ;  also  the  lateral  petal  of 
a  papilionaceous  flower. 

Woolly.  Provided  with  long,  soft  and  more  or  leas  matted 
hairs;  like  wool;  lanatc. 

Wort.  Old  word  for  s  plant  or  herb;  now  used  only  in  i 
bination,  as  motherwort,  i 
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ABAC  A.  or  Manila  hemp,  is  the  6ber  of  Mum  textilit, 
%  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  it  La  grown  for 
commerce.  The  plant  is  like  the  banana  in  general 
habit  of  growth,  although  it  is  Heed-bearing.  It  is 
propagated  by  seeds  or  suckers  or  root-cuttings.  When 
two  to  five  years  old  it  is  at  maturity,  reaching  a  height 
of  6  to  15  feet  and  a  diameter  of  trunk  of  6  to  15  inches. 
The  fiber  is  derived  from  the  thick  sheathing  leaf -stems, 
the  sit-in*  being  rut  between  the  flowering  ;m<l  fruiting 
stages.  After  seed -bearing,  the  top  or  "plant"  dies  ana 
new  suckers  or  shoots  spring  from  the  roots.  The  first 
stalks  may  be  cut  as  early  as  twenty  months  after  plant- 
ing, and  the  plantation  is  cut  over  about  once  in  eight 
months  until  it  becomes  unproductive, 
which  will  be  fifteen  to  forty  years.  New 
stalks  continue  to  arise  aa  tne  old  ones 
are  cut.  The  fiber,  as  found  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  coarse  and  stiff  and  6  to  12  feet 
loo*.  In  the  better  grades  it  is  very 
A/«wi  textili*  is  not 


summer  under  glass;  also  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood 
taken  in  fall.  Seeds  are  not  often  obtainable;  they  are 
sown  in  spring  and  germinate  after  a  month  or  two; 
the  seedlings  begin  to  bloom  usually  in  their  third  year. 

a.  Sepals  2. 

Graebnerilna,  Ilehd.  Shrub,  4-10  ft. :  Ivs.  deciduous, 
ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  1  '  in.  long, 
remotely  serrate,  usually  finely  ciliate  and  hairy  on 
midrib  beneath,  sometimes  with  scattered  hairs  above: 
fin,  usually  few  at  the  end  of  short  branchlets  along 
last  year's  branches;  sepals  }{in.  long,  oblong;  corolla 


campanulate,   1  in. 


The  fruit  of 
Cyclo. 
286,  and  I,  p.  126. 


itiwi  iwikm  is  not 
ter.  Agric.  II,  p.  Q 


BELIA  (bears  the 
Abel,  physician  and  author 


I  of  Dr.  Clark 
>r  in  China, 

d.  182^6)7  Caprtfoliaceje.  Ornamental 
plants,  cultivated  chiefly  for  their  hand- 
some flowers. 

Shrubs:  Ivs.  opposite,  Bhort^petioled, 
small  or  medium-sized,  entire  or  dentate: 
fls.  in  1-  to  several-fld.  cymes,  axillary  or 
terminal  on  short  branchlets,  sometimes 
forming  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
branches;  sepals  2-5,  conspicuous,  per- 
sistent; corolla  tubular  or  campanulate, 

0-  lobed ;  stamens  4,  paired ;  ovary  3-celled, 
only  1  cell  fertile;  style  elongated:  fr. 

1 -  seeded  leathery  achene  crowned  by  the 
persistent  calyx. — More  than  20  species  in 
E.  and  Cent.  .Asia,  1  on  the  Himalayas 
and  2  in  Mex.    For  a  key  to  all  the 

Rehder,  Synopsis  of  the 
i  Abelia  (in  Sargent.  Plants  Will 


genus  Abelia  (in  Sargent,  Plant*  Wilson- 
lannc,  I,  pp.  122-129).  The  genus  is  some- 
times united  with  Linruea. 


The  abelias  are  small  or  medium-sized 
shrubs  with  deciduous  or  persist - 
•  and  rather  small  but  numcr- 
.  varying  from  white  to  pink 
or  purple;  after  the  flowers  have  fallen, 
the  persistent  usually  purplish  sepals  are 
attractive.   The  recently  introduced  A. 
G raebnma na  and   A.   Engleriana  are 
probably  the  hardiest;  A.  trifiara,  A.  chinensis  and 
A.  grandiflora  are  hardy  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia: 
the  last-named  is  sometimes  grown  in  sheltered  sit- 
uations as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  and,  even  if 
partly  killed  back,  the  young  shoots  flower  profusely 
the  same  season ;  A .  fioribunaa  is  hardy  only  south  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  cultivation  of  abelias  presents  no  special  diffi- 
culties. Thev  do  best  in  sunny,  sheltered  positions  and 
piefer  a  well-drained  soil  enriched  by  peat  or  loaf- 
mold.  A.  flonbunda  is  sometimes  grown  in  pots  and 
kept  during  the  winter  in  the  cool  greenhouse;  in  this 
case  a  sandv  compost  of  loam  and  peat  or  leaf-mold 
will  be  a  suitable  mixture. 


with  yellow  throat. 


Engleriana,  Rehd.  (Linn*a  Engler- 
iana, Graebn.).  Shrub.  3-6  ft.:  Ivs. 
deciduous,  ovate  to  elliptic-ovate,  acute 
or  acuminate,  about  1  in.  long,  with 
few  small  teeth:  fls.  in  few-fld.  clusters 
in  the  axils  of  fascicled  Ivs.  along  last 
year's  branches,  rosy  purple  or  rosy 
pink,  a  little  over  I'jin,  long.  Summer. 
China. — Similar  to  the  preceding  but 
smaller  in  every  part,  flowering  more 
profusely  and  therefore  handsomer.  Has 
proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

aa.  SepaU  varying  from  2  to  S  on  the  same 
plant  and  often  partly  connate. 

grandifldra,  Rehd.  (A.ehintnsit  X  uni- 
ftbra.  A.  rupistrU,  Hort.,  not  Lindl.  A. 
rupiitlrit  var.  grandifldra,  Andre.  A. 
uniftbra,  Hort.,  not  Turcz.  Unn&a 
Spnethidna,  Graebn.  L.  Perringiana. 
Graebn.).  Fig.  58.  Lvb.  ovate,  rounded 
or  attenuate  at  the  base,  acute, 
in.  long,  serrate,  shining  above,  nearly 
glabrous,  half-evergreen:  fls.  in  terminal, 
loose  panicles,  white  flushed  pink,  cam- 
panulate, ?jin.  long;  stamens  not  ex- 
serted.  Of  garden  origin.  Gt.  41 : 1366. 
Gn.  76,  p.  528.  J.H.  III.  8:77.— One  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  free-flowering 
abelias;  it  flowers  continuously  from 
June  to  Nov. 

chinensis,  R.  Br.  (A^rupestri*,  Lindl.). 
Shrub,  3-6  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate,  rounded  at 
the  base,  H-IH  in.  long,  serrate,  hairy 
on  the  midrib  beneath  and  sometimes 


with  scattered  hairs  above,  deciduous: 
fls.  in  terminal  dense  panicles,  funnel- 
form,  white,  1  ..in  long;  sepals  oblong,  !^in.  long;  sta- 
mens exserted.  Summer.  China.  B.R.  32:8.  Gn.  27, 
p.  424.  P.F.G.  2:201.  G.  8:143. — ..4.  rupestris  is  some- 
times considered  a  distinct  species,  but  the  differences 
are  very  slight. 

trifldra,  R.  Br.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.,  branchlets  with 
reflexed  hairs:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  \l-t- 
2?^  in.  long,  ciliate  and  sparingly  hairy  on  both  sides 
or  nearly  glabrous,  entire  or  occasionally  on  vigorous 
shoots  with  a  few  coarse  teeth,  half-evergreen:  fls.  in 
terminal  clusters,  fragrant  ;  sepals  linear,  hairy,  J--£in. 
long;  corolla  tubular  with  spreading  limb,  white  flushed 
pink,  ?^in.  long.  Summer.  Himalayas.  P.F.G.  3:91. 
Gn.  10:29.  G.C.  II.  16:34.  G.  29:483.  R.H.  1870:511. 
1     J.  F.  3,  pi.  319.— A  very  handsome  species;  after  the 
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flowers  are  gone  the  feathery  sepals  remain  as  an 
attractive  feature. 

floribunda,  Decaisne.  Shrub,  4  ft.:  lvs.  persistent, 
oval  to  oval-ohlong,  1 2-l  in.  long,  crcnatc-serrate, 
ciliate:  peduncles  axillary,  1-3-fld.;  corolla  carmine- 
purple,  nodding,  tubular,  1^  in.  long;  sepals  oblong, 
Win.  long.  Summer.  Mex.  B  M.  4316.  F.S.  2:5. 
R.B.23:157. 


Gn.  13:120.  B.R.33:.W.  R. H.  1912:544. 


A.  htfliim,  Turei.  Lva.  ovate-lanceolate,  hairy,  coarsely  sor- 
raie.  deciduous:  fl-  white,  tubular,  in  2'a;  sepals  4.  Manchuria, 
N.  China.— A.  mrrJUa,  Sieb.  &  Zuee.  Similar  lo  A.  bi  flora.  Fl». 


funneirorm,  pink,  little  over  l^in.  long,  in  2"«;  npaU  2.  Japan. 
fvZ.  1:34— A.  tpoMuldta.  Sieb  *  Zuce.  Allied  to  A.  hiBora.  f.vs. 
ovate:  fls.  over  1  in.  long,  white  tinged  yellow  in  throat;  sepals  5. 
Japan.  8.Z.  1:34.  B.M.  0001.   C J.  27:345.  G.M. 
45:336  (aa  A.  aerrmtal.— A.  unifiAra,  It.  Hr.  (A. 
aerrata.  Nichols.,  not  Su  h.  At  Zuce.  I.  Lvs.  persia-  Val- 
ient, ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  in  louse  terminal  pani- 
cles, campanulate,  1  in.  long,  rosy  white  with  yel- 
low in  throat:  sepals  2.  China.  B.M.  4fi«4.  f  t*. 
8  H24.  J.F.  4.  pi.  3*0.    B.H.  3:33H.   G.C.  III. 

,  21:933  as  A.  cbinensia).  Gn.  27, 


are  now  included  in  Picea.  SJ3.  12.  Heinrich  Mayr, 
Monographie  der  Abietineen  des  Japanischen  Reichea, 
Gn.  11.  pp.  280,  281.  See  Arboriculture. 

All  the  species  of  abies  produce  soft,  perishable  wood, 
sometimes  manufactured  into  lumber,  and  balsamic 
exudations  contained  in  the  prominent  resin  vesicles  in 
the  bark  characteristic  of  the  genus.  They  are  hand- 
some in  cultivation,  but  usually  of  short-lived  beauty. 
The  firs  prefer  moist,  well-drained  soil.  As  timber- 
producing  trees,  the  species  of  abies  are  less  valuable 
than  the  spruces  (Picea)  and  in  the  United  States  they 
have  not  been  planted  except  for  ornament .  In  Europe, 
where  this  tree  is  sometimes  planted  as  a  forest  crop, 
the  wood  of  the  European  .4.  Picea  is  valued,  and  in 
the  Pacific  states  the  wood  of  A,  graniti*.  A.  concjdor 
and  A.  magtujim  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 

fru it-boxes  and  wooden- 


37:323.  Gn.W. 
p.  425. 


Ai-preo  Rehder. 


ABELMOSCHTJS:  /Vifetaeiu. 

ABERIA  (named  from  Mt.  Aber,  Abyssinia,  where 
first  species  was  found).  Doryalis,  Arn.  &  E.  Me  v. 
FUicourtidcer.  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alt  ernat  e,  sim- 
ple  exstipulate  leaves  and  small  inconspicuous  flowers. 

Flowers  dioecious;  staminatc  fls.  with  a  4-5-parted 
calyx  and  no  petals,  and  with  many  stamens,  arranged  on 
a  fleshy  receptacle;  pistillate  fls.  with  a  5-7-parted,  per- 
sistent calyx  and  no  petals,  the  ovary  free,  senile,  1-6- 
celled,  on  a  lobed  usually  fleshy  disk;  fr.  fleshy,  inde- 
hisoent.— Eleven  species  m  Afr.  and  Ceylon. 

caffra,  Hook.  f.  A  Harv.  Fig.  59.  Thorny,  glabrous : 
lvs.  obovate,  obtuse,  cuneate  at  base,  cut  in •:  fls. 
dioecious,  apetalous.  G.C.  III.  18:787.  R.H.  1904:266. 
— The  kei  apple  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H"[>< ■:  a  spiny 
plant  grown  S.  for  hedges;  is  considered  promising  for 
S.  Calif,  and  S.  Fla.  as  a  fr.  plant.  Fruit  acid,  and  as 
pickles  or  conserves.  Proves  quite  hardy  in  &  Calif. 

Gardner!,  Clos.  A  small,  much-branched  tree,  16-20 
ft.:  lvs.  2 1 2-4  in.  long,  lanceolate  or  oval,  acute  at 
both  ends:  fls.  greenish,  staminate  fls.  in  umbellate 
clusters,  the  pistillate  axillary  in  the  branches:  fr.  1 
in.  diam.,  pale  purple,  edible.  June.  India  and  Ceylon. 

N.  TAYLOK.f 


ABIES  (derivation  doubtful).  Pinacer.  Fir,  but 
the  name  spruce  is  often  erroneously  applied.  Tall, 
yramidal  trees  of  temperate  and  cool  climates,  planted 
or  ornament  and  for  shelter,  and  also  for  timber.  The 
word  iibi-es  is  pronounced  in  three  syllables,  the  e  being 
long. 

Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  entire,  sessile, 
persistent  for  manv  years:  on  young  plants  and  lower 
Bterile  branches  flattened,  usually  deep  green  and 
lust rou  above  and  silvery  white  beneath  from  the  pres- 
ence of  manv  rows  of  stomal  a,  rounded  and  variously 
notched  at  the  apex,  appearing  2-ranked  bv  a  twist  at 
their  base;  on  upper  fertile  branches  crowticd,  more  or 
less  erect,  often  incurved  or  falcate,  thickened  or  quad- 
rangular, obtuse  or  acute:  fls.  axillary,  appearing  in 
early  spring  from  buds  formed  the  previous  summer  on 
branchlets  of  the  year,  surrounded  by  involucres  of  the 
enlarged  scales  of  the  fl.-buds;  staminate  fls.  pen- 
dent on  branches  above  the  middle  of  the  tree;  pistil- 
late fls.  globular,  ovoid  or  oblong,  erect  on  the  topmost 
branches:  fr.  an  erect  ovoid  or  oblong  cylindrical  cone, 
its  scales  longer  or  shorter  than  their  bracts,  separating 
at  maturity  from  the  stout  persistent  axis.  Northern 
and  mountainous  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
often  gregarious.  Twentv-three  species  are  distin- 
guished; greatest  segregation  on  the  Cascade  Mts.  of 
Ore.,  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Medit.,  and  in 
Japan.  Many  s|»ecies  which  have  been  referred  to  Abies 


In  cultivation,  firs  are 
beautiful  while 
young,  and  usually  lose 
their  lower  branches  and 
become  thin  and  un- 
sightly as    they  grow 
older,  and  many  of  the 
species  have  little  orna- 
mental value  for  more 
than  fifty  years.    In  the 
northern    and  eastern 
st  atcs,  the  most  valuable 
ornamental  species  are 
the  Colorado  form  of  .4. 
cimcoloT,  with  pale  or 
lish  foliage,  and  the 
Japanese  .4.  brachy- 
phyUa,  with  leaves 
that  are  dark  green 
and  very  lustrous  above 
and  silvery  beneath.  In 
j»X*  the  United  States,  .4. 

I        -dt         7/        f'rnchyphyUa  assumes  a 
IT         compact  pyramidal  form 

old  trees  become,  un- 
like those  of  any  other 
hr,  round-headed.  The 
other  Japanese  fir  that 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  United  States  long  enough 
to  show  its  value  as  an  ornamental  tree.  A.  Yextchxi, 
produces  longer  branches  than  A.  brachyithylla  and  is  of 
more  open  habit  and  is  leas  valuable  for  ornamental 
use.  After  .4.  concolor  and  .4.  brachyphylla,  the  best  fir 
trees  for  the  eastern  United  States  are  .4.  cilicica  from 
Asia  Minor  and  A.  Nordmanniana  from  the  Caucasus. 
In  its  young  state,  .4.  cilicica  forms  a  dense  pyramid  of 
gray-green  foliage  and  as  it  grows  in  the  Pmetum  at 
Wcllcsley,  Massachusetts,  is  an  object  of  great  beauty. 
.4.  Xordmanniana  is  one  of  the  commonest  fir  trees 
cultivated  in  the  eastern  states,  although  it  sometimes 
suffers  from  cold  in  New  England,  where  it  frequently 
becomes  thin  and  unsightly.  In  the  middle  states,  how- 
ever, it  is  often  an  object  of  great  beauty.  The  two 
eastern  American  species,  A.  baUamca  and"  .4.  Fraud, 
and  the  related  species  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
A.  faiocarfH,  grow  badly  in  cultivation,  and  are  short- 
lived and  not  handsome.  Of  the  Pacific  coast  species, 
A .  yrnndis  can  be  kept  alive  in  favorable  situations  in 
the  eastern  states,  and  .4.  amabilut,  which  grows  slowly 
always  in  cultivation,  is  hardy  but  gives  little  promise 
of  becoming  of  much  value  anywhere  except  on  the 
mountains  of  northeastern  America.  The  summers  in 
the  southern  states  are  too  hot  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  fir  trees,  and  the  lunatic  conditions  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  are  not  favorable  for  their  success- 
ful growth.  In  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  PaciGc 
states,  fir  trees  grow  better  than  in  any  other  part  of 
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North  America,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pacific 
lV«n  can  be  crown  successfully  the  fire  of  weetcm 
North  America,  Mexico,  Europe,  India  and  eastern  Asia. 

Propagation  is  mostly  by  seeds.  The  percentage  of 
fertile  seeds  produced  by  fire  is  much  smaller  than  that 
yielded  by  spruces  and  pines,  and  small  crops  of  seed- 
linits  are  often  secured  from  large  sowings  of  the  seeds. 
The  seeds  lose  their  fertility  sooner  than  those  of  many 
conifers  and  cannot  be  safely  kept  more  than  one  or  two 
'*crs ;  they  should  be  planted  in  carefully  prepared  seed- 
bed* and  covered  with  soil  to  a  depth  equal  to  the 
thick  new  of  the  seed.  Young  plants  begin  to  appear 
it  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  and,  as  they  are  extremely 
•enaitive  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  need  the  protec- 
tion of  lath  or  brush  screens.  Like  other  conifers,  the 
different  species  can  be  propagated  by  side-grafting 
on  other  species  of  the  genus.  Grafted  plants,  how- 
ever, are  less  valuable  than  seedlings  and  propagation 
in  this  way  is  slow  and  expensive,  as  the  work  must 
be  performed  in  glass  houses.  The  leading  or  other 
upright-crowing  shoot  should  be  chosen  for  the  graft, 
aa  tree*  obtained  by  the  use  of  lateral  branches  for  grafts 
do  not  often  grow  into  erect  or  shapely  trees.  The 
species  most  commonly  used  for  stocks  are  A.  Picea 
and  A.  balsa  men. 
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10. 


a.  Eunbie*.   Lcs.  flat,  grooved  on  the  upper  surface, 

occasionally  stomatiferous  above  on  upper  fer, 


green  above  and 


n.  /,/.  blunt, 
essentially  green, — the  Ivs. 
whitish  only  beneath. 
D.  Cones  usually  upward  of  4  in.  long. 

1.  Picea,  Lindl.  (A.  pectindta,  DC.).  Silver  Fir. 
Fig.  60.  Tree,  100-200  ft.:  trunk  6-8  ft.  in  diam.: 
Ivs.  flat,  distichously  spreading,  dark  green  and  lus- 
trous above,  silvery  white  below:  cones  slender, 
cylindrical,  light  green  to  dark  purple,  5-6  in.  long; 
bracts  slightly  longer  than  their  scales.  Mts.  of  Cent, 
and  S.  Eu.,  often  gregarious. — Wood  esteemed  and  much 
used;  yields  Strasburg  turpentine.  Dwarf  forms,  with 
ervct  and  pendulous  and  with  much  abbreviated 
branches,  are  common  in  gardens.  Not  perfectly  hardy 
in  New  England. 

2.  Hordmsnniana, Spach.  Fig. 61.  Tree,  100-150 ft.: 
trunk  4-6  ft .  in  diam. :  Ivs.  flat,  crowded,  dark  green  and 
very  lustrous  above,  silver}'  white  below:  cones  oblong- 
cylindrical  or  ellipsoidal,  "dark  orange-brown,  4-6  in. 

i;  bracts  as  long  as  or  slightly  longer  than  their 
Mts.  south  and  southeast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
n  spure  of  the  Caucasus.  B.M.  6992.  Gng.  6:51. 
G.C.  II.  19:797.— Often  hardy;  one  of  the  most 
able  fire  in  the  middle  states.  Var.  aureo 
Hort.  Shoots  colored  a  pure  golden  yellow. 

3.  dlfcica,  Carr.  Tree,  45-60  ft.:  trunk  2-3  ft.  in 
diam.:  Ivs.  narrow,  flat,  pale  green  above,  silvery  white 
!  •■!■■  a  cows  stout,  cylindrical,  orange-brown,  5-6  in. 
long;  bracts  rather  shorter  than  their  scales.  At  high 
elevations  on  the  Anti-Taurus  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on 
the  Lebanon.  A.G.  16:255.  Gng.  4:113.— Begins  to 
crow  early  in  the  spring  and  is  often  injured  hy  late 
frosts;  hardy  and  desirable  in  the  northern  states. 

4  amibtlis,  Forbes.  White  Fir.  Tree,  100-150  ft.: 
trunk  4-6  ft.  in  diam.:  Kb.  crowded,  dark  green  and 
very  lustrous  above,  silvery  white  below, 


stomatiferous  on  the  upper  surface:  cones  oblong,  dark 
purple,  3Vr~6  in.  long;  bracts  much  shorter  than  their 
scales.  Cascade  Mts.  of  Wash,  and  Ore.,  and  Coast 
Ranges  from  Vancouver  Isl.  to  Ore.  8.8.12:614.  G.C. 
II.  14:721,  725;  III.  30:191.— One  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  genus,  often  forming  groves  at  high  elevations; 
in  cult,  grows  slowly,  and  is  not  satisfactory. 

DD.  Cones  usually  under  4  in.  long. 
5.  siblrica,  Ledcb.  (A.  pichta,  Forbes).  Tree,  60- 
100  ft.:  trunk  2—1  ft.  in  diam.:  Ivs.  crowded,  dark  yel- 
low-green: cones  cylindrical,  slender,  brownish  yel- 
low, 2'£-3  in.  long;  bracts  much  shorter  than  their 
scales.  N.  and  E.  Russia  to  Kamtschatka  and  Mon- 
golia, gregarious  on  the  Altai  Mts. — Very  hardy,  the 
earlv  growth  often  injured  by  late  frosts;  in  cult,  soon 
thin  and  loo«-  in  habit. 


60.  Cones  of  Abies.— From  bottom  to  to;,  A.  grand!*, 
A.  bal&amea,  A  Picea. 

6.  balsimea.  Mill.  Balsam  Fir.  Balm  ok  Gilead 
Fir.  Fig.  60.  Tree,  50-80  ft.:  trunk  17-30  in.  in  diam.: 
Ivs.  dark  green  and  lustrous  above,  pale  below,  rounded 
or  obtusely  short-pointed  and  occasionally  emarginate, 
acute  or  acuminate  on  fertile  branches:  cones  oblong, 
cylindrical,  purple,  2*2— 4  in.  long;  bracts  shorter  or 
rarely  slightly  longer  than  their  scales.  E.  N.  Amer. 
from  I*abrador  and  the  valley  of  the  Athabasca  to  Iowa 
and  the  mts.  of  Va.  S.8.  12:610.  G.C.  III.  17:423, 
425,  431  —  Wood  occasionally  used  for  lumber;  ' 
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dian  balsam,  or  balsam  of  fir,  is  obtained  from  the  bark ; 
in  cult,  loses  its  beauty  early.  Var.  columnAris,  Hort. 
Branches  very  short,  turned  upward  at  the  ends.  Var. 
hudsdnia,  Engelm.  (.-1.  hudsdnica,  Hort.),  is  a  dwarf 
form.  Var.  lutescens,  Hort.  Lvs.  white,  yellow  or 
straw-colored  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 

7.  Frtseri,  Poir.  She  Balsam.  Tree,  30-50  or  even 
70  ft.:  trunk  reaching  2'$  ft.  in  diam.:  Ivb.  flat,  ob- 
tusely short-pointed,  twisted  at  the  base  so  as  to  appear 
to  be  crowded  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches,  dark 
green  and  lustrous:  cones  oblong-ovate  or  nearlv  oval, 
rounded  at  the  slightly  narrower  apex,  purple,  2!^  in. 
long  and  1  in.  thick,  the  scales  twice  as  wide  as  long, 
ana  at  maturity  nearly  half  covered  by  the  ends  of  the 
pale  reflexcd  bmcts.  Mts.  of 
Va.,  Tenn..  and  N.  C.  S.S. 
12  :  609.  G.  F.  2  :  475.  —  Too 
much  like  the  balsam  fir  to  be 
prized  as  an  onuwnentul  tree. 
Trees  sold  under  this  name  are 
nearly  id  ways  forms  of  A.  bal- 
sa tnca.  Very  short-lived  in  cult. 


8.  grindis,  Lindl.  (A.  amdbilis,  Murr.,  not  Forbes. 
A.  Gordoniamt,  Carr.  Pxcea  grdndis,  Ixnid.).  Fig.  GO. 
Tree,  200-300  ft.:  trunk  becoming  4  ft.  in  diam.:  lvs. 
thin  and  flexible,  deeply  grooved,  very  dark  green  above 
and  silvery  white  beneath:  cones  cylindrical,  2-4  in. 
long,  rounded  or  ret  use  at  the  apex,  t  he  broad  scales 
somewhat  squarrose  and  irregularly  serrate  and  fur- 
nished with  a  short  point.  Coast  of  N.  Calif,  to  Van- 
couver Isl.  and  to  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rockv  Mts. 
of  Mont.  8.8.12:612.  Gn.  38,  p.  291.  G.C.  11.  15:179, 
181.  R.H.  1894,  p.  274. — Occasional  specimens  arc 
seen  in  choice  grounds,  but  it  rarely  does  well  in  the 
eastern  states. 

CC.  Foliage  pale  blue  or  glaucous. 

9.  concolor,  lindl.  &  Gord.  (.4.  Lowiana,  A.  Murr. 
A.  Parsonsiana,  Hort.,  the  Pacific  form).  White  Fir. 
Fig.  61.  Tree,  100-250  ft.:  trunk  4-0  ft.  in  diam.: 
lvs.  elongated,  stomat iferous  on  the  upper  surface,  on 
fertile  branches  often  falcate  and  thickened  and  keeled 
above:  cones,  oblong,  gray-green,  dark  purple  or 
bright  canary  -yellow,  3-5  in.  long;  bracts  shorter  than 
their  scalcs."\\\  X.  Amer.  from  .S.  Ore.  to  Low.  Calif. 


and  to  Utah,  8.  Colo.,  New  Mex.,  Arii  and  Soooca. 
S.S.  12:613.  G.C.  II.  13:649;  II.  15:661;  III.  8:748, 
749,  III.  35:59  — Of  all  fir  trees,  the  Colorado  form 
best  withstands  heat  and  drought:  very  hardy,  grows 
rapidly,  and  the  most  desirable  of  the  genua  in  the  east- 
ern states.  The  form  from  the  Pacific  coast  is  less 
hardy  and  less  desirable  in  the  E.  as  an 
tree.  Seedlings  of  the  Colorado  form,  with 
longer  and  more  glaucous  leaves,  are  found  in  m 
as  A .  cdncolor  violacea.  Var.  afire  a,  Beiss.  Young  i 
golden  yellow  in  May,  afterward  becoming  silver-gray. 
Var.  brevifolia,  Beiss  Lvs.  short  and  obtuse,  twice  as 
broad  as  in  typical  form.  Var.  falcata,  Niem.  Lvs. 
sickle-shaped,  curved  upward.  Var.  globosa,  Xiem. 
Plant  spherical,  with  symmetrical  small  branch*— . 

bb.  Lt's.  pointed,  especially  on  main  shoots, 
and  usually  rigid. 

10.  Veitchii.  Lindl.  (.4.  nephrolepis,  Maxim  ). 
Tree,  80-100  ft,:  trunk  3-1  ft.  in  diam.;  \ 
lets  slender,  pubescent  :  lvs.  crowded,  dark 
and  lustrous  above,  silvery  white  below: 
cylindrical,  slender,  dark  purple,  2-2 }■£  in.  long; 
bracts  shorter  than  their  scales.  Mts.  of  Cent. 
Japan;  gregarious  and  forming  great  forests, 
coast  of  Manchuria.  G.C.  II.  13:273.— Very 
hardy  in  the  northern  states,  and  when  young  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fir  trees. 

11.  brae hyphy  11a,  Maxim.  Tree,  80-100  ft.: 
trunk  6  ft.  in  diam.;  upper  branches  long  and 
vigorous,  ultimately  forming  a  broad,  round- 
topped  head :  lvs.  elongated,  sharp-pointed,  dark 
green  and  very  lustrous  above,  silvery  white 
below:  cones  "cylindrical,  stout,  dark  purple, 
3-3 J  2  in.  long;  bracts  much  shorter  than  their 

Mts.  of  Cent.  Japan,  singly  or  in  small  groves. 
B.M.  7114. — Very  hardy,  and  when  young  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  the  fir  trees  for  the  northern  states. 

12.  cephaWnica,  Loud.  Tree.  60-70  ft.:  trunk  2-4 
ft.  in  diam.:  lvs.  broad,  rigid,  sharp-pointed,  standing 
(nit  from  the  branches  at  right  angles:  cones  cylindrical, 
slender,  pointed,  gray-brown,  5-6  in.  long;  bracts 
longer  or  rarelv  snorter  than  their  scales.  Mt.  Enos.  on 
the  Isl.  of  Cephalonia.  Gng.  6:49.  G.W.  5,  p.  15;  12, 
p.  i'.)9;  14,  p.  538. — Doubtfully  hardy  in  northern  states. 

Var.  Apdllmis,  Boiss.  (A.  Apdllinis,  Link),  with  nar- 
row :ind  blunter  lvs.,  is  remarkable  in  its  power  to  pro- 
duce vigorous  shoots  from  adventitious  buds.  Mts.  of 
(ircroc  and  Roumelia;  often  gregarious;  more  hardy 
than  the  type  in  the  northern  states.  Page  3565. 
13  Pinslpo,  Boiss.  Spanish  Fir.  Tree,  70-80  ft.: 
a  diam.:  lvs.  short,  broad,  rigid,  sharp- 
green,  spreading  from  all  sides  of  the 
stiff  branchlcts:  cones  cylindrical,  slender,  gray-brown, 
5^2-6  in.  long;  bracts  shorter  than  their  scales. 
Mts.  of  Cent,  and  S.  Spain;  often  gregarious.  G.C.  III. 
21:407  ;  29:65;  31:407.— Not  hardy  north  of  the 
middle  states. 

AA.  NobiUs.  Lvs.  blue-green,  often  glaucous,  sloma- 
tifcrous  on  both  surfaces,  flat  or  4-sided  on  sterile 
branches,  4-sided  acute,  incurved  and  crowded  on 
fertile  branches. 

14.  nfibilis,  lindl.  {PXcea  nobilis,  Loud.).  Red  Fir. 
Tree,  150-250  ft.:  trunk  6-8  ft.  in  diam..  lvs.  on  lower 
branches  grooved  above,  rounded  and  cmarginatc  at 
the  apex:  conrs  oblong-cylindriesi,  purplish  or  olive- 
brown,  4-6  in.  long;  bracts  much  longer,  thin  and  cover- 
ing the  scales,  strongly  reflexed,  pale  green.  Cascade 
and  Coast  Mts.  of  Wash,  and  Ore. ;  often  gregarious. 
S.S.  12:617.  G.C.  II.  19:15;  III.  20:275.— There  is  a 
var.  glaitca  in  the  trade. 

15.  magnifies,  A.  Murr.  Red  Fin.  Fig.  61.  Tree, 
200-250  ft. :  trunk  6-10  ft,  in  diam.:  lvs.  quadrangular, 
bluntly  pointed  on  sterile  and  acute  on  fertile  branches: 
cones  "oblong-cylindrical,  purplish  brown,  6-9  in.  long; 
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?tM  much  shorter  than  the  scales.  Sierra  Nevada  of 
Calif.;  gregarious  and  forming  great  forests.  S.S.  12: 
618.    Gn.  37,  p.  591. — Wood  occasionally  manufactured 
hardy  in  the  eastern  states  than 


ir  shastensis,  Lemm.,  of  S.  Ore.  and  X.  Calif-, 
somewhat  smaller,  with  bracts  as  long  as  or 
than  the  scales.  S.S.  12:620. 

.  AU*rrti4m2.  Murr.— T«uga  heterophylta. — A.  babarttui*.  Let. 
dark,  sil wry  below,  very  numerous,  '  ?  1  in.  tons:  cooes  4  or  5 
er,  reaching  7  or  8  in.  Ions,  1  in.  diam.  N.  Air.  It. II.  1H66, 
-A.  iyida,  Swb.  i  Zucc— «A.  firms. — .4.  braittala, 
A  Arn  —  A.  venuata. —  .4.  eantuUmiB,  Mich*.— Tsuga  cana- 
4etuaa. — .4.  Otidmyi,  Franch.  Tree.  20-50  (t.:  lva.  rolled  back  along 
marpn.  W.  China.  G.C.  III.  39:212. — .4.  fargi^ii,  Franch.  Tree, 
tu  J  JO  ft.:  Iv«.  very  white  on  under  surface:  eonea  deep  purple. 
Ona.  and  W.  China.  G.C.  III.  39:213. — A.  ftrma.  Sicb.  i  Zucc— 
A.  More*.  Haeb.  Lva.  thick  and  rigid.  1  in.  Ions:  cone*  cylindrical, 
olteu  H  in.  Ions,  with  keeled  acalca. — .4.  hamAUpit,  Sieb.  A  Zure. 
Clowrty  related  to  A  braohyphylla  but  leas  valuable  a*  an  ornamental 
trae.  rare  in  cult.  (Arnold  Arboretum.)  G.C.  II.  12:823.  Japan. 
PYotxtlsu>S  'or  the  southern  statea — A.  Hooktr\4na,  Murr.  ™T*ugn 
Mmea«ui*. — .4.  lasuxdrpa,  Witt.  Lva.  blue-green  and  glaucous: 
eooe-a  3  in.  long,  with  very  broad  spiuelrea  scale*.  W.  U.  8.  G.C. 
11.13:9  G.F.4:3sO.  Gng.  4:373.  K.S.  12:611.— Var.  oritfmro 
i»  a  (arm  from  the  mm.  of  Ah*,  with  thicker,  paler  and  more 
corky  bark,  the  result  probably  of  climatic  influence. — A.  bvmto- 
odrpa,  Vaaey—  Paeudotxuga  macrocarpa. — .4.  Uanttii,  Mast, 
tree  with  crowded  branrhc*  and  short,  dark  foliage  which  is 
«low:  cones  large,  dark  purple.  .N.Japan.  G.C.  II.  12:789. — 
A.  J/fmlrnviM.  LiimII.  —  Tsuga  heterophylla.  —  A.  numidica. 
C«mh»- A  baborrniUK. — A.  I'lndrov.  Sparh,  Himalayas.  This 
Daw  bring  recognised  as  distinct  from  A.  Webbiana.— 
A.  Ktffinjr  Aiwrfiwr—A.  crphalonica  var.  Apollini*. — 
A-  rWwruian.  LindL  Long,  slender,  drooping  tranche*: 
lva  silvery  below:  cones  5  in.  long.  Mm.  B.M. 
6763. — A.  aaeWtnAuu,  Mast.  Tall  tree,  »nh 
bark,  white  buds,  and  long,  slender,  dark  green 

3  in.  long.  E.  Asia.  G.C.  II.  12:.W.t. —  A. 
Kngelm.— A.  laaiocarpa.  G.C.  II.  lAtSM, 
Koch.  Lvs.  actiuiiiiMte.  dark  yrl- 
I  above  and  silvery  below:  (xim-*  4  in.  long, 
slender  bracts.  CaUf.  S.S.  12:615.  616. 
■A.  HVWutao,  Lindl.  Lva,  1-2.4  in. 
king,  flat,  ailvery  below:  cones  cylindrical,  0  or  7  in. 
king.  Himalayas.  See  Picta  for  A.  «jhwfu«,  <ii/*i, 
AlrveJtuiM.  EnQtbmanni.  *jrttUa,Grtgc*uiri<i,  mnu  i/.i 
Jbfoeiada.  surra,  abas 
vvnersu.  Sehrnkiana,  SmUhiana. 


wtai^BML  ntaa 
B.M.  4740.—/ 


tttua.Urtgoruimt,  mnu  i/.i. 
orirntatiM,  ptndula,  jcJ.M. 
Jthxana.    Sec.  hIm).  I'fwio - 


ABRONIA  (from  Greek  abros,  delicate,  referring  to 
the  involucre).  Nyctugin&ce*.  Sand  Verbena.  Trailing 
and  upright  annuals  or  perennials,  with  fragrant  ver- 
bena-like flowers,  suitable  for  baskets,  rockeries  or  the 
open  border. 

Herbs,  often  viscid :  lvs.  opposite  from  swollen  nodes, 
unequal,  petioled  and  entire:  As.  1  to  many  in  a  bracted 
peduncled  head,  small,  salver-form,  red,  yellow  or 
white,  showv  in  mass,  fragrant;  stamens  mostly  5,  un- 
equal, joined  to  the  corolla-tube  and  included  within 
it;  calyx  tubular  and  corolla-like,  4-5-lobed,  the  base 
persistent  over  the  1-seeded  ovary  or  fr.  About  30 
species  in  Amer.  8.  Watson,  Bot.  CaUf.  2:3-5;  P.C. 
Standley,  Contr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Herb,  12:306. 

Abronias  are  garden  annuals,  or  treated  as  annuals,  of 
secondary  importance.  They  are  low  or  trailing  plants, 
rising  from  6  to  IK  inches  high  and  spreading  widely. 
They  are  best  adapted  to  open  sunny  places  and  light 
soil.  A.  umbellnia  is  the  common  garden  species,  the 
trailing  sterns  often  reaching  a  length  of  3  to  5  feet,  and 
the  flowers  appearing  all  summer  and  fall;  in  mild 
climates,  the  plant  volunteers  from  self-sown  seeds.  It  is 
useful  for  borders  and  for  baskets  and  porch-boxes, 
when  a  change  or  variety  is  wanted  from  the  use  of 
verbenas.  Under  glass,  the  plant  is  nearly  perennial. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds,  sown  in  open  ground  after 
frost,  or  sown  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  in  mild  cli- 
mates. For  early  and  continuous 
ftgtV  summer  bloom,  seed*  may  be  sown 

in  pots  of  sandy  earth  the  pre- 
vious autumn  and  wintered  in  a 
frame.  Peel  off  the  husk  (calyx) 
before  sowing. 

a.  Fit.  yellow. 

latifdlia,  Esch.  (A.  arendria, 
Menziesj.  Fig.  62.  Perennial: 
whole  plant  viscid-pubescent,  pro- 
strate: lvs.  thick,  ovate,  orbicular 
or  reniform,  obtuse,  stalked:  fls. 
fragrant,  \<r  34in.  long,  lemon-yel- 


ABOBRA  (Brazilian  name).  Cucurbit  ace*. 
A  monotypic  genus  allied  to  Cucurbita.  The 
only  species  is  a  greenhouse  climber,  cult  , 
for  its  numerous  small,  showy  frs. :  grows 
rapidly,  and  may  be  planted 
out  in  summer.  The  tuber- 
ous roots  are  stored  like 
dahlias.  Prop,  by  seeds  t.r 
rarely  by  soft  cuttings. 

Flowers  dioecious  green, 
all   axillary  and  Bohtary; 
staminate  fls.  with  a  tubu- 
lar, cup-shaped  calyx  and  a 
rotate  5-parted  corolla,  hav- 
ing oblong-lanceolate  segms.;  stamens  3,  free,  the  an- 
thers thick,  and  1 -celled,  or  sometimes  2-celled;  pistil- 
late fts.  with  a  3-4-celled  ovary  followed  by  an  ovoid, 
indehisoent,  6-seeded,  showy  fr. 

tesuifdlia,  Naudin  (.4.  viridiflbra,  Naudin).  Height 
10-15  ft.:  lvs.  much  divided:  fls.  small,  pale  green,  fra- 
grant: fr.  a  scarlet  gourd.  Trap.  Amer.  R.H.  1862:111. 

ABROMA  (from  a,  not,  and  bromn,  food).  Sterculid.- 
.  ■ ./  A  genus  of  2  or  3  species,  closely  related  to  the 
cacao;  grown  as  evergreen  greenhouse  trees,  but 
apparently  not  in  cult,  except  m  botanical  collections. 
Fkv  dingy  purple,  the  calyx  5-parted;  corolla  lobes  5, 
clawed.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  in  spring  from 
half -ripened  wood  under  glass.  Probably  not  in  cult. 

A  augiiata.  Linn.  f.  Lower  lva.  cordate,  3-5-lobed;  upper  lvs. 
ovate-lanceolate.  Trop.  A*a.  B.R.  518. — A.  fattuita,  R.  Br. 
Lo*-r  lv»  cordate.  5-lobed;  upper  lva.  ovate:  fls. 
Trop.  Ana.  Austral. 


N.  Taylor,  t 


(xW) 


June,  July.  Seacoast*,  Cent.  Calif,  and  N.  B.M. 
6546.  G.C.  II.  16:365. 

aa.  Flit,  pink  or  rose. 
umbellita,  tarn.  ( Trtcmtux  admirdbilis,  L'Her. 
A.  rdsea,  Hartweg.)  Fig.  63.  Perennial:  similar  in 
habit  and  pubescence  to  the  above,  but  lvs.  stalked, 
the  blade  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends:  fls.  pink,  about 
Hin.  May,  June.  Calif,  seneoasts  to  Columbia  R. 
F.S.  11 : 1005.  P.M.  16:36.  Var.  grandiflftra,  Hort.,  has 
larger  fls.  and  lvs. 

villi sa,  Wats.  Perennial:  smaller  and  slenderer 
than  .4.  umbeUala  and  covered  with  a  glandular- villous 
pubescence:  lvs.  rarely  1  in.  long:  fls.  5-15  in  a  cluster, 
rose.  Calif.,  Utah— Not  common  in  cult.,  but  well 
suited  to  sandy  and  dry  situations.  Intro.  1891. 
aaa.  Fls.  white. 

melUfera,  Dougl.  (.4.  Suksddrfii,  Coult.  &  Fisch.). 
Perennial:  stouter  than  .4.  umbellata:  st.  finely  hairy': 
involucre  larger,  scarious:  fls.  1  in.  long,  the  tube 
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greenish  and  glabrous:  lvs.  long-stalked,  in  opposite 
pairs.  Wash.,  Ore.  B.M.  2879.  Intro.  1891. 

fragrant,  Nutt.  Erect  perennial:  lvs.  ovate  or 
elliptical,  paler  beneath  than  above:  fls.  night -bloom- 
ing, J^-l  1D-  '°ngi  the  tube  greenish,  the  white  lobes 
bifid.  Columbia  R.  to  New  Mex.  B.M.  5544. 

A.  puchiUa,  NichoU.  Erect,  8  in.:  fla.  pinkinh  row. — A.  Crux- 
I.  the  Handxomeat  of  all  the  upecim  U,  Tripteroealjrz 

Which  N.  TATU)R.t 


63  Atwoni*  umbelUU.  (XK:«.XD 

ABROPHf  LLUM  (Greek  combination  signifying  deli- 
cate-leaved) .  Sax\froffdcese.  An  endemic  monotypic  genus 
of  New  S.  Wales:  tall,  handsome  shrub:  lvs.  alternate, 
elliptic  or  ovate-lanceolate  and  acuminate,  to  9  in.  long, 
somewhat  toothed:  fls.  small,  yellowish,  in  dicbotomous 
corymbose  panicles  terminating  the  shoots  or  arising  from 
the  upper  axils;  petals,  stamens  and  calyx-lobes  5:  fr.  a 
5-ceUea  ovoid  berry.  A.  6rnans,  Hook,  f.,  was  intro.  to 
Calif,  in  1911  by  Franceschi. 

ABRUS  (from  abrot,  delicate,  referring  to  leaves). 
Leguminbue.  Deciduous  greenhouse  climber,  or  used 
South  outdoors  for  screens.  Roots  a  poor  substitute 
for  licorice,  and  the  seeds  are  violently  poisonous.  Needs 
strong  heat  for  indoor  culture.  Propagation  is  by  seeds 
or  by  cuttings  under  glass  in  sand. 

The  genus  consists  of  usually  creeping  or  climbing 
woody  herbs  with  primately  compound  lvs. :  fls.  small, 
in  dense  racemes  on  axillary  peduncles  or  short 
branches;  calyx  bell -shaped,  the  teeth  very  short; 
corolla  pea-like,  much  exserted;  stamens  9,  in  a  tube. 

precatdrius,  Linn.  Crar'b-eyt.  Vine.  Weather- 
Plant.  Fig.  64.  Height  10-12  ft.;  frequently  trailing 
over  the  ground  S. :  Ifts.  oblong,  in  numerous  pairs:  fls. 
varying  from  rose  to  white:  seeds  bright  scarlet,  with  a 
black  spot,  used  by  Buddhists  for  rosaries,  in  India  as 
standards  of  weight,  and  in  the  \V,  Indies  in  bead 
work.  Seeds  irritant;  also  used  as  an  abortive  in  1T.  S. 
A  variety  with  a  cream-colored  bean  is  offered  by 
Reasoner  Bros. :  Tropics  generally. — The  claims  made 
for  its  weather-foretelling  properties  are  exposed  by 
Oliver  in  Kew  Bull.  Jan.,  1890.  It  does,  however,  "go 
to  sleep"  during  storms,  but  this  is  a  feature  of  other 
legumes.  Sometimes  confounded  with  Rhtjnchosia 
phaseoioides  (R.  precatoria),  which  has  similar  seeds, 
but  is  a  very  different  plant  with  large,  3-foliolate, 
bean-like  lvs.  N  Taylor.| 

ABSINTH,  ABSINTHE  (ab'sinth).  A  liquor  made 
from  plants  of  the  wormwood  group,  particularly  from  the 
absinthium  (Artemisia  Absinthium).  These  are  aromatic 
or  bitter  herbs.  A,  Absinthium  yields  a  bluish  or  green 
volatile  oil  containing  ahuinthol  and  other  principles. 
Absinth  is  added  to  water  as  a  beverage,  and  in  excess 
produces  peculiar  intoxication,  and  may  even  prove  fatal. 

ABUT  A  (native  name) .   Men  is  permAcei .  Greenhouse 
evergreen  climber:  plant  dioecious,  fascicled  or  panicled: 
'  .  fls.  with  3  exterior  and  3  interior  larger  sepals, 


and  6  stamens;  pistillate  fls.  with  6  staminodia  and  3 
carpels:  fr.  a  drupe;  14  species  in  S.  Amer.  Prop,  by  out- 
tings  under  glass  with  bottom  beat,  and  grown  in  peat) 
loam.  A.  rufescens,  Aubl.  Lvb.  broad-ovate  or  aul>ort>i- 
cular.  coriaceous,  brown  or  tawny  beneath,  3-nerved:  fls. 
small,  dark  purple  within,  the  3  large  sepals  obtuse. 
Little  known  in  cult. 

ABUTILON  (name  of  Arabic  origin  for  a  malvaceout 
plant).   Malvdcese.   Flowering    Maple.  Attractive 
coolhouse  shrubs  and  window-plants,  and 
some  kinds  used  for  bedding.  Sometimes 
called  ChincBe  Bellflower.  Fig.  65. 

Leaves  long-stalked,  often  maple-like: 
fls.  mostly  pendulous,  with  naked  5-cleft 
calyx,  5  separate  obovate  petals,  many 
stamens  united  in  a  column  about  the 
many-branched  style,  the  anthers  borne  at 
the  top  of  the  column:  fr.  a  collection  or 
aggregate  of  2-valved  often  beaked  carpels 
that  are  deciduous  from  the  central  axis 
at  maturity. — Natives  of  warm  regions  in 
both  hemispheres,  comprising  herbs,  shrubs 
and  trees;  about  80  species. 

The  abutilons  oftenest  seen  in  Ameri- 
can gardens  and  conservatories  are  ap- 
parently hybrids  and  derivatives  of  pure 
species.  The  colors  are  mostlv  vellow,  white  and 
pink,  with  attractive  veining.  Well-known  forms  art: 
Arthur  Belsham,  red,  shaded  gold.  Boule  de  Neige, 
pure  white,  very  free.  California,  a  group  of  free  bloom- 
ers. Eclipse,  foliage  marbled  green,  and  yellow  fls.  of 
fair  size;  sepals  scarlet;  petals  orange-buff;  suited  fur 
baskets  and  vases;  a  form  of  A .  mcgapotamicum  (another 
Eclipse  is  known).  Erecta,  pink,  orange-veined,  erect  fls. 
Golden  Bell,  deep  yellow,  free-flowering.  Golden  Fleece, 
pure  yellow,  free-flowering.  Royal  Scarlet,  rich,  shi- 
ning scarlet.  Santana,  deep  red.  Savitzii,  dwarf,  with 
white-edged  foliage;  useful  for  bedding.  Snowstorm, 
semi-dwarf,  pure  white.  Souvenir  de  Bonn,  lvs.  large, 
deep  green,  not  mottled,  but  edged  with  a  broad  white 
margin;  distinct  and  striking;  a  useful  bedding  plant. 
Splendens,  bright  red. 
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The  cultivation  of  abutilons  is  simple,  under  conditions 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  geraniums  and  fuchsias. 
Some  of  the  forms  are  grown  primarily  for  bloom,  and 
they  are  practically  continuous-flowering  when  well 
handled;  the  variegated-leaved  forms  are  grown  for 

foliage  and  used  more  or  less 
for  bedding-out.  Abutilons  make 
good  pot-plants  if  kept  within 
bounds  by  pinching  back  so  that 
they  will  branch.  A.  megapo- 
tamicum  and  some  others  are  use- 

The 


aa.  Las.  prominently  lobed,  mostly  maple-like  or 


ful  for  baskets  and 
showy  A.  instant  is  an 
rafter-plant. 

Propagation  is  by  cuttings  or 
seeds.  Cuttings  may  be  made 
in  spring  of  new  wood  from  old 
plants  that  have  been  cut  back, 
or  they  may  be  taken  in  fall;  as 
the  abutilon  is  active  practically 
all  the  year,  the  cuttings  mav 
be  taken  almost  at  will.  Seeds 
grow  readily ;  if  started  in  March, 
blooming  plants  should  be  had 
by  fall.  Bedding  material  is  raised  from  carly-etruck 
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A.  Ln.  not  lobed,  cordate,  but  prominently  toothed, 
sometimes  angled. 

B.  Corolla  wide  open. 

I.  insfgne,  Planch.  (A.  igneum,  Hurt.).   Lvs.  me- 
dium sue,  crenate-dentate,  acuminate,  villous  pubescent 
underneath:  As-  large,  flaring-mouthed,  under-color 
white  but  obscured  by  very  heavy  and  rich  veining  and 
markings  of  purple  and  red,  on  slender  hanging  pe- 
duncles. Colombia.   B.M.  4840.  Gn.  18:624  ;  53,  p. 
300.  F.S.  6:551. — Very  showy;  common.  Often  trained 
under  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  St. 
green,  brown-hairy. 

2.  kragicuspe,  Hochst.  White-canescent  much- 
brnnched  shrub,  with  long-acuminate  broad-cordate 
ami  blunt-toothed  long-stalked  lvs.,  felt-like  below: 
fls  bluish  purple,  veiny,  wide  open,  on  mostly  many- 
branched  axillary  peduncles.  Abyssinia. — Intro,  by 
S.  Calif.  Acclimatizing  Assoc.,  from  seed  collected  by 
Sehweinfurth  and  distributed  from  Berlin  in  1893. 

3.  sinense,  Oliver.  Lvs.  large  and  broadly  cordate- 
notched  but  not  lobed,  some- 

.  large  (2  in.  or  more  across), 
with  large  interior 
and  marks  of  reddish  brown.  Cent.  China, 
recently  intro.  to  cult.  Seed  apparently  not  yet  in  the 
American  trade.  R.H.  1909:452. 

bb.  Corolla  long  and  narrow. 

4.  megapotamicum,  St.  Hil.  &  Naud.  (A.  cexiU&rium, 
Marr.).  Fig.  66.  Drooping  habit:  lvs.  rather  small, 
lance-ovate,  acuminate,  sharp-serrate:  fls.  2-3  in.  long, 
on  short  drooping  stalks,  the  long  calyx  bright  red,  the 
protruding  petals  lemon-yellow,  the  column  of  stamens 
i\m«picuously  protruding.  Brazil,  etc.  B.M.  5717. 
Go.  37:274.  J.H.  III.  18:359. — A  strikingly  handsome 
•peck*,  particularly  for  baskets  and  vases,  apparently 
Iws  seen  than  formerly.  There  is  a  variegated-lvd. 
vimetv.  Generally  misspelled  mempotamicum.  Mega- 
potamicum  means  "big  river,"  signifying  here  the  Rio 
Grande. 
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B.  Foliage  silky  or  totnentose,  at  least  beneath. 

5.  SelloviAnum,  Regcl  (A.  Sclloanum,  authors,  a 
correction  of  the  published  name,  as  the  plant  is 
named  for  Sello.  A.  Sellowianum,  Hort.).  Upright, 
thick-hairy  plant:  lvs.  roundish  deep-heartshaped,  long- 
stalked,  3-lobed  with  long-pointed  parts,  7-^-nerved, 
unequally  toothed,  the  under  side  soft  silky  i 
fls.  light  purple,  with  erect  petals.  Brazil.  Var.i 
a  turn,  Hort.,  has  lvs.  variegated  with  golden  yellow. — 
A  good  summer  bloomer.  The  variegated  form  is  some- 
times used  for  bedding. 

6.  Darwinii,  Hook.  f.  (A.  Hlldebrandii,  Fenzl.). 
Strong  pubescent  shrub  of  dwarfish  habit:  lvs.  velvety 
pubescent  beneath,  thickish,  5-9-ribbed,  the  lower  ones 
lobed  to  the  middle,  the  upper  ones  shaUow-3-lobed:  fls. 
1-3  in  an  axil  on  short  sts.,  1H-2  in.  across,  orange- 
red  with  blood-red  veins,  widely  open  or  spreading. 
Brazil.  B.M.  5917.  Var.  tessell'atum,  Hort.,  has  lvs. 
handsomely  checkered  with  yellow. — Blooms  in  both 
winter  and  summer.  Much  hybridized  with 
species.  A.  grandiflbrum  and  A.  compdetum  are  | 
forms;  also  A.  florilnindum,  Hort.,  R.H.  1881:?" 
23:794  (var.  trintrve,  Regel). 

bb.  Foliage  not  totnentose  or  silky,  glabrous 
or  slightly  pubescent. 
C.  Fls.  blue  (varying  to  white  in  cult.). 

7.  vitifolium,  Presl.  Lvs.  cordate  in  general  out- 
line, 3—5-,  and  sometimes  7-,  lobed,  the  lobes  long- 
pointed:  fls.  open  bell-shaped  or  cup-shaped,  large, 
lavender-blue,  more  or  less  veined  (sometimes  white), 
clustered,  anthers  yellow.  Chile. — A  hardy  species, 
remaining  out-of-doors  in  S.  of  England;  height  becom- 
ing 30  ft.:  lvs.  golden  in  autumn.  B.M.  4227,  7328. 
Gn.  51:334  -  66,  p.  8  (clumps);  76,  p.  415.  J.H.  Ill 
62:380.  BJL  30:57. 

cc.  Fls.  yellow  or  orange  in  ground  color. 

D.  Blossoms  very  large:  lvs.  7-lobed. 

8.  vendsum,  Lem.  Very  strong,  tall  grower:  Ivb. 
large,  deeply  palmatcly  7-lobed  and  strongly  toothed: 
fls.  large,  3  in.  long,  on  sts.  10-12  in.  long,  bell-shaped 
and  not  flaring,  golden 

orange,  with  veins  and 
over-colors  of  blood-red 
and  brown.  Mex.  B.M. 
4463. — A  showy  species. 

dd.  Blossoms  of  ordinary 
size  (2  in.  or  less  long). 

E.  Lf.- blades  3-lobed,  the 
side  lobes  often  small 
(or  the  clefts  shallow). 

9.  pfctum,  Walp.  (A. 
striatum,  Hort.,  at 
least  in  part,  not 
Dickson).  Strong  and 
hardy  free-blooming 
species,  with  lvs. 
green  or  variegated 
and  glabrous  or  thinly 
pubescent,  the  mid- 
dle lobe  usually  about 
equaling  or  some- 
times shorter  than 
the  undivided  part  of 
the  lf.  and  wedge- 
shape  or  tapering  from  the  base:  calyx  about  1  in. 
long,  cleft  about  to  its  middle,  brownish  pubescent: 
corolla  less  than  1  }>4  in.  long,  orange  or  yellow,  veined 
crimson.  S.  Brazil  to  Buenos  Ayres. — Has  been 
fused  with  A .  striatum. 
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10.  plenifldrum,  N.E.  Br.  Lvs.  green,  glabrous  both 
sides,  the  middle  lobe  slightly  narrowed  at  its  base 
and  half  again  as  long  as  the  undivided  part  of  the 
blade:  fls.  double. — Perhaps  of  hybrid  origin,  with  A. 
pictum  a  probable  parent. 

EE.  Lf. -blade*  5-7-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  alieays  more  or 
less  narrowed  at  its  bate. 

11.  striatum,  Dieks.  A  Guatemalan  species  perhaps 
not  in  cult,  in  its  original  form:  middle  lobe  of  If. 
usually  at  least  twice  as  long  as  undivided  part  of 
blade  and  twice  longer  than  broad,  green:  calyx  some- 
what less  than  1  in.  long,  the  lobes  about  twice  as  long 
as  tube,  brown-pubescent ;  corolla  1  ?«  in.  or  less  long, 
orange,  conspicuously  dark  crimson-veined.  B.M. 
3840  (as  Sida  picta). — Var.  Thompsonii,  Voiteh.  Fig. 
67.  Lvs.  variegated  with  yellow,  not  pubescent ;  first 
exhibjted  by  Veitch  4  Sons  in  1868;  said  to  be  from 
Jamaica;  perhaps  not  in  general  cult,  at  present. — Var. 
spurium,  Lynch.  Lvs.  variegated  with  yellow,  thinly 
pubescent  above  but  thickly  pubescent  beneath  with 
fine  hairs,  the  calyx  white-pubescent:  corolla  light 
reddish  orange  with  redder  veins;  probably  of  garden 
origin. — The  cult,  forms  of  this  species-group  are  imper- 
fectly understood,  particularly  those  passing  as  A. 
Thompsonii.  In  England,  the  form  usually  known  as 
A.  Thompsonii,  and  used  for  bedding,  is  the  var.  spu- 
rium.  In  N.  Amer.  several  different  things  are  called  A. 
Thompsonii,  Bome  of  them  not  variegated  and  at  least 
one  of  the  variegated  forms  having  double  fls.  The 
Fig.  67  is  inserted  to  distinguish  the  plant  originally 
distributed  as  A.  Thompsonii,  and  to  which  the  name 
should  be  restricted.  Probablv  some  of  the  A.  Thomp- 
sonii forms  belong  in  the  general  A.  hybridum  group. 


Thompsonii  a*  originally  pictured  in  Florist  and 
Pomologist,  1869,  p.  21.  Inserted  to  show  the  plant  to  which  the 
name  Thorapnonii  ahould  be  applied. 

The  confusion  between  the  Brazilian  A .  pictum  and  the 
Guatemalan  A .  striatum  is  reduced  by  N.  E.  Brown,  G.  C. 
1910  (2)  pp.  427  and  488. 

12.  hybridum,  Hort.  Under  this  name  have  been 
placed  the  many  garden  forms  and  hybrids,  most  of 
which  have  many  of  the  features  of  the  A.  striatum 
group.  .4 .  Daru-inii  has  been  one  of  the  parents  in  some 
of  them,  as  in  A.  rosxflorum,  and  Golden  Fleece  (Gn. 
53:300).  both  of  whicl  i  are  recorded  as  offspring  of 


Darwinii  and  Boule  de  Xeige.  Other  varieties  referable 
here  are  Fireball,  Golden  Bell,  Gold  Ball,  Snvitzii.  Sou- 
venir de  Bonn,  Caprice,  Boule  de  Neige  (Snowball ). 
Fig.  68  shows  one  of  the  forms  of  this  garden  group, 
passing  sometimes  erroneously  as  A.  Thompsonii. 

A.  arbdreum.  Sweet.  Lvs.  cordate,  tomentosr:  fls.  p»le  yrllcv 
Peru. — A.  Btdfordxdnum.  St.  Hil.  Lva.  lobed:  fls.  yellow  with 
red :  very  tall.  Braiil. —  A.  etcuUnlum,  St.  Hil.  Lvs.  cordate 
acuminate,  toothed,  tomentouc:  flu.  purple,  solitary.  Fls.  aatd  to  M 
cooked  and  eaten  by  natives  in  Bra  til  under  name  at  Heneaodr 
Deo*. — A.  (ftobijldrum.  Don.  FU.  large,  cream-colored.  Mauritius- 
■ — A.  viteotrrimum.  Hook,  ft  Jaekaon.  Index  Kewensia.  (i£da 
integerrima.  Hook.  B.M.  4360.)  Lva.  entire,  cordate,  tomeu 
MloWi  fls.  large,  yellow,  flaring.  Colombia. —  A.  ptronijr/l&r 
Walp.  Fls.  rather  amali  pink.  Braail. — A.  pulrJuUum.  Sw 
and  A.  ptilchrum,  Don.  —  Plagianthua  pulchrllua.        L  H  B 

AC  AC  ALUS:  AganMa. 

ACACIA  (from  word  meaning  a  point  or  thorn,  refer- 
ring to  the  stipules  often  spinescent).  Leguminosjt, 
tribe  Mimdsese.  Trees  or  shrubs  grown  out-of-doors  in 
warmer  parts  of  the  United  States  and  some  of  the 
species  as  cool  greenhouse  plants  for  the  showy  yellow 
bloom. 

Leaves  bipinnate  or  reduced  to  phyllodia  with  ver- 
tical edges  (i.e.,  If.-like  petioles):  fls.  regular,  orange- 
yellow,  occasionally  lemon-yellow  or  white,  in  cylindri- 
cal spikes  or  globular  heads,  solitary,  or  in  pairs  or 
clusters,  or  in  axillary  racemes;  sepals  and  petals  5,  4 
or  3,  free  or  united;  stamens  many,  long:  pod  a  legume, 
opening  by  two  valves  (occasionally  indehiscent  J : 
funicle  of  the  seed  filiform  or  ending  in  club-shaped 
aril,  either  twice  encircling  the  seed  or  simply  bent 
back  upon  itself.  (The  difference  between  Acacia  and 
Albizzia  lies  in  the  stamens,  which  are  free  in  the 
former  and  united  at  base  in  the  latter.)  A  very  large 
genus  (said  to  be  450  species)  dispersed  throughout  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  earth  and  even  pushing  their  way 
into  parts  of  the  temperate  zones.  The  phyllodine  series 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
Isls.,  while  the  bipinnate  scries  is  scattered  over  the 
warm  parts  of  the  remainder  of  the  globe.  The  number 
of  species  reported  from  Amer  is  Targe  (about  70),  of 
which  at  least  30  arc  Mexican.  Acacias  are  said  to  be 
natives  of  the  following  states:  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Calif.,  Fla., 
Okla.,  Kan.,  La.,  Mo.,  New,  New  Mex.  and  Texas. 
Those  in  the  following  account  are  Australian,  unless 
otherwise  stated.  This  list  will  undoubtedly  be  modi- 
fied as  botanists  segregate  the  other  genera  from  the 
Mimosejc  group.  Acacias  vary  greatly  under  cult.,  the 
variation  affecting  infl.,  size  and  shape  of  If.,  and  even 
the  funicle.  One  should  not  expect  to  determine  an 
unfamiliar  species  without  lvs.,  lis.  and  fr.,  with  its 
seeds  in  place. 

Other  Bpecies  interesting  because  of  their  ant-inhabited 
thorns  are  described  under  Bull-horn  Acacias.  Other 
species  referred  to  Acacia  are  to  be  found  under  Albizzia. 

Acacias  are  quick-growing  plants  and  are  short- 
lived. Various  kinds  have  been  Known  to  grow  from  11 
to  12  feet  in  four  months  and  25  feet  in  six  years.  These 
trees  are  thus  in  their  full  maturity  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  Bhortlv  afterward  begin  to  deteriorate.  While  they 
may  thus  be  used  as  street  trees  to  secure  immediate 
effects,  more  permanent  trees  should  also  be  planted  to 
take  their  places.  The  leaves  of  some  species  are  used 
in  cookery,  the  flowers  of  A.  Farnesiana  for  perfumery, 
the  bark"  of  various  species  for  tanning;  A.  Senco,il 
furnishes  most  of  the  gum  arabic  of  commerce;  a  drug 
or  medicine  is  made  from  the  wood  of  A.  Catechu;  a  soap 
or  hair-wash  from  A.  concinna;  several  arc  used  as 
forage  plants,  others  for  dyes,  and  still  others  for  fiber. 
Many  of  them  have  scented  wood,  others  make  fine 
furniture  wood,  and  are  used  for  cabinetwork  and 
fence-posts  or  fuel,  still  others  for  street  trees  (as  A. 
melanoxylon  and  A.  dealbata),  and  all  are  more  or  less 
ornamental.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  well  as  the 
furniture  of  the  Tabernacle,  are  said  to  have  been 
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from  timber  of  -4.  Seyal,  which  yields  the  Shittim  wood 
of  the  Bible.  Also  on  account  of  it*  incorruptible  wood, 
this  species  for  ages  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  make 
coffin-  for  the  burial  of  their  kings. 

Acacias  out-of-doors  will  not  endure  much  frost. 
They  seem  to  thrive  very  well  in  localities  in  which  the 
winter  temperature  is  as  low  as  20"  or  even  18°, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  careful  selection 
may  be  secured  that 
will  withstand  an 
even  lower  tempera- 
ture. Some  species 
an-  alkali-resistant 
as  A.  cyclop,,  A. 
retinodes  and  per- 
haps others.    Af  ter 

the  trees  arc  once  well  established  they  do 
not  ordinarily  require  further  irrigation  since 
they  have  a  faculty  of  seeking  water.  How- 


a  season  when  their  graceful  beauty  is  appreciated  in  the 
private  conservatory  or  is  valuable  to  the  commercial 
florist.  The  prevailing  color  of  all  the  Australian  species 
is  yellow,  varying  from  pale  lemon  to  deep  orange. 
The  tall-growing  kinds,  or  rather  those  inclined  to  make 
long,  straight  shoots,  make  excellent  subjects  for 
planting  permanently  against  a  glass  partition  of  a 
i-atory,  or  against  a  pillar.   There  is  scarcely  a 
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,  if  they  are  given  plenty  of  water  and 
good  soil  their  growth  is  very  rapid.  Weevils 
sometimes  ruin  acacia  seeds  by  laying  their 
eggs  in  the  flower-buds  and  appearing  later 
in  the  jwd.  Tbcoottonv  cushion  scale  and  the 
black  scale  are  also  found  to  a  limited  extent , 
but  so  far  have  not  proved  troublesome. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds  sown  either  under  glass  or 
out  in  the  open  ground,  or  bv  cuttings  from  half-ripened 
wood,  taken  with  a  heel.  Seeds  may  be  prepared  for 
planting  in  two  ways:  First,  place  them  in  ashes  among 
the  dying  embers  of  a  fire  and  allow  them  to  remain 
until  cool.  These  do  not  require  immediate  sowing,  but  if 
they  are  sown  they  will  not  perish  if  rain  does  not  fall 
very  soon  afterwards.  Second,  pour  hot  water  over 
seed,  let  cool  and  soak  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours. 
Sow  without  allowing  seeds  to  become  dry.  Either 
method  softens  the  hard  seed-coats  and  hastens  germina- 
tion. They  will  then  usually  germinate  in  about  seven 
days  to  three  or  four  weeks,  depending  upon  the  species 
and  the  season  in  which  they  are  sown.  Seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  propagating-house  at  any  time  throughout  the 
year,  though  early  spring  is  the  natural  time.  For  open 
ground,  sow  in  March  or  April.  After  germination,  the 
plants  are  pricked  off  into  flats  or  pot?  and  shifted  into 
larger  ones  as  occasion  requires.  Thev  are  thus  kept 
in  pots  until  they  are  ready  to  be  transplanted  to  their 
permanent  quarters,  since  if  placed  in  the  open  ground 
at  once  the  tap-roots  will  grow  with  too  great  rapidity 
and  the  tree  will  either  have  to  be  balled  or  transplanted 
with  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  its  receiving  a  shock, 
from  which  it  will  take  at  least  a  year  to  recover.  When 
buying  seedlings  from  a  nursery,  then-fore,  reject  all 
those  whose  roots  have  penetrated  the  pot.  While 
several  s|>eeie8  (A.  pyctumthit,  A.  mcUinoxylon,  A. 
drcurrens  var.  deaUnta,  etc.)  have  lieen  known  to  resow 
themselves  in  California,  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
becoming  a  |>est  (such  as  .4.  armiita  in  Australia),  since 
the  seedlings  an-  seldom  able  to  live  through  the  dry 
season  without  irrigation.  Cuttings  should  be  made 
from  the  half-ripened  wood,  of  which  the  best  are  from 
the  side  shoots  of  the  main  stem,  taken  with  a  heel. 
Xo  bottom  heat  is  required,  or  very  Utile,  but  they 
should  be  covered  with  a  light  frame  and  kept  moist 
and  cool  by  shading.  They  root  slowly  but  freely  and 
should  be  potted  immediately  after  rooting,  but  should 
not  be  planted  in  the  open  soil  until  they  have  developed 
good  roots. 

Culiimtion  in  greenhouses  as  floruits'  plants  is  con- 
fined to  few  species,  i>erhaps  not  more  than  a  doren 
being  commercially  valuable.  All  of  this  most  impor- 
tant section  thrive  in  a  winter  temperature  ranging  from 
40°  to  50°;  in  fact,  little  above  the  freezing  point  is 
sufficient.  They  do  not  like  heat,  and  consequently  are 
not  adapted  for  forcing.  If  wintered  cool  and  allowed 
to  come  along  naturally  with  the  increasing  heat  and 
light  of  the  spring,  they  will  flower  in  March  and  April, 


/*^nore  beautiful  plant 
than    A.  pubescent, 
with    its  slightly 
drooping,  yellow 
It  de 


racemes. 

a  favored  place  in 
every  cool  conservatory. 
The  acacias  are  of  easy 
culture.  If  planted  per- 
manently in  the  border, 
provision  for  drainage 
should  be  made.  A  good, 
coarse,  turfy  loam,  of  not 
too  heavy  texture,  is  all 
they  want,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fifth  part  of 
leaf -mold  or  well-rotted 
spent  hops.  Few  of  our  greenhouse  pests  trouble  them. 
Water  in  abundance  they  like  at  all « imes,  and  in  their 
growing  season,  which  is  the  early  summer  months, 
a  daily  syringing  is  necessary.  Several  of  the  spceiiw  of 
bushy  habit  are  very  much  grown  as  pot -plants  in 
Europe,  and  arc  now  largely  imported  and  sold  for  the 
eastern  trade.  ^4.  armata  and  .4.  Drummondii  an-  good 
for  this  purpose.  With  our  hot  summers,  the 
will  do  better  to  import  than  to 
attempt  to  grow  them  from  cuttings.  The  acacias 
need  pruning,  or  they  will  soon  grow  straggling  and  un- 
shapely; more  especially  is  this  true  of  those  grown  in 
pots.  After  flowering,  cut  back  the  leading  shoots 
rather  severely.  Shift  into  a  larger  pot  if  roots  demand 
it  ,  and  encourage  growth  bv  a  genial  heat  and  syringing, 
giving  at  same  time  abundance  of  light  and  air.  They 
should  lx>  plunged  out-of-doors  as  soon  as  danger  of 
frost  Li  past,  and  removed  to  the  greenhouse  before  any 
danger  of  early  fall  frests.  Cuttings  root  surely  but  not 
quickly.  The' best  material  is  the  side  shoots  from  a 
main  stem  in  the  condition  that  florists  call  half-ripened 
— that  is,  not  green  and  succulent  as  for  a  verbena,  nor 
as  firm  and  hard  as  the  wood  of  a  hybrid  perpetual  rose 
in  November.  The  wood  or  shoot  will  be  in  about  the 
right  condition  in  June.  Xo  bottom  heat  is  needed,  but 
the  cuttings  should  be  covered  with  a  close  frame  and 
kept  moderately  moist  and  cool  by  shading.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  these  young  plants  can  be  either  planted 
out-of-doors,  where  there  is  a  good  chance  to  keep  them 
well  watered,  or  grown  on  in  pots,  as  described  above. 
A  few  of  the  finest  species  are  .4.  pultescens,  suitable 
for  training  on  pillars:  A.  Riceana  makes  a  bush  or  can 
be  trained;  .4.  longifolia,  an  erect  species,  deserves  a 
permanent  position  in  the  greenhouse horder.  Of  all  the 
-  ries  best  adapted  for  medium -sized,  compact  pot- 
nts,  A .  armata  and  A .  Drummondii  are  the  best .  The 
-  has  small,  simple,  dark  green  leaves  and  globular, 
pure  yellow  flowers.  A.  Drummondii  has  drooping, 
cylindrical,  pale  lemon  flowers.  As  both  these  flower  in 
March  without  any  forcing  in  our  northern  greenhouses, 
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they  arc  very  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  Easier  plants. 
The  acacia  has  two  distinctive  charms:  the  foliage  is 
cither  small,  simple  and  glaucous,  as  in  A.  armala,  or 
much  divided,  graceful  and  f cm-like,  as  in  A.  pubescent. 
All  the  acacias  are  among  the  freest-flowering  of  our 
hard-wooded  plants.  (William  Scott.) 


13. 

•Brum,  47. 
anjru-tifolia,  20. 
ttrah:c».^63.  ^ 

Raileyan*,  55. 
tn/tora,  9. 
binervaUi,  34. 
brarbybotrya,  19. 
calamifolia,  4. 
Caleyt.  15. 
CaWthu,  65. 
etUeehuoides,  65. 
Cavraia.  62. 
cHaatrifolia,  20. 
cmmucmi,  48. 
cult  rata.  10. 
cullriformiB,  16. 
runrata.  8. 
cuspidata,  3. 
cyanophylla.  27. 
cyclop*.  43. 
dealbata,  58. 
dccipicna,  9. 
decurrena,  58. 
difTu-a,  3. 


Ifolia,  u. 

dnlabriformit.  !1 
Drummoadii.  66. 
eburoc*.  64. 
eehinula.  1. 
fl.ii »,  54. 


elongata,  40. 
trythruput.  46. 
extoasa,  6. 
falrata  23 
UlciformU  24 


INDEX. 

Farnmiana,  til. 
filirina,  59, 
fitieiotiUs,  59. 
floribunda,  52. 
fraseri.  15. 
Jvrciftra,  7. 
etntttrfolia,  3. 
glabra,  19. 
■laucesccoa,  48. 
glaucopbylla,  19. 
craadia.  60. 
Uregxii.  67. 
harpophylla,  42. 
lur-pidn-uma.  60. 
holoaericea,  80. 
homomalla,  48. 
implcxa,  37. 
inerassata,  9. 
Junnfolia,  5. 

i'uaipi-rina,  1. 
oa.  38. 
Latrobri,  13. 
leiophyWt,  26. 
leptophulla,  61. 
Uucadrndran,  48. 
leueophylia,  50. 
linearia,  51. 
liwata,  11, 
linifolia.  22. 
loaKilulia,  52. 
lungistimo,  51. 
lunata,  18. 
marradroia.  32. 
Maidenii,  49. 
Mi-iiwm-n.  10. 
imlanoxyton,  36. 
rnollin.  58 


norufolia.  30. 
neurocarpa,  50. 
normalis,  20,  58 
obliqua.  12. 


oUmfolia.  18. 
Oawaldii,  41. 
ojyrpdrua.  44. 
paradota.  7. 
pondula.  35. 
penninervii.,  24. 
pentsnlra,  6. 
petiolaris,  25. 
pinifolia,  5. 
ptagiophyUa.  23. 
podalyTurfolia.  15. 
pravisaima,  17. 
prominent.  22. 
pruinaaa,  57. 
pubeaeena,  53. 
pulrbrlla,  60. 
pungent,  1. 
pyenantha,  25. 
rrtinodoa,  29. 
Kioeana,  46. 
rotundifolio,  12. 
runtiformi*.  11. 
salicina,  33. 
njiligna.  26. 
w>ntU.  21. 
Sopbocw,  52. 
auaveolona,  31. 
tenuifolia.  2. 
umhrom,  34. 
untlulata,  7. 
wrtirillata.  45. 
viwidula,  39. 
Way..  33. 


KEV  TO  THE  SPECIES. 
A.  Let.  reductii  to  phyll.  (i.  e„  Vt*  petiole 
it  flattened  to  resemble  a  sim  /tie  If.). 
B.  Fit.  in  globular  head*. 

C.  Pkyll.  terete  or  tlightly  flattened. 
O.  The  pkyll.  tapering  into  point*. 
x.  Funxcle  filiform  to  its  end.  ...  1. 
XE.  Funxcle  ending  in  enlarged  aril. 
P.  Fit.     cream-yellow;  phyll. 
slender,  broad  at  base.  .2. 
rr.  FU.  rich  yellow:  ,>hyU.  thick, 

narrower  at  bane   3. 

DD.  The  phyll.  with  innocuous  points, 
not  pungent. 
E.  Peduncle  usually  more  than  I- 

headed   4. 

EE.  Peduncle  mostly  l-headed. 

r.  Phyll.  obscurely  nerved   5. 

rr.  Phyll.   prominently  nertcd, 

at.  almost  winged   6. 

CC.  Phyll.  vertically  flattened. 

p.  Veins  of  phyll.  1.  or  tery  rarely  2. 
E.  F I. -heads  solitary  or  in  jxtirs  or 


tenuifolia 


r.  Length  of  phyll.  I  in.  or  less, 
a.  Stipules    persistent  as 
slender  spinet. 
H.  Pods  hirsute. 

i.  Phyll.  scmiovatc          7.  armata 

II.  Phyll.  wedge-tha/ied. .  8.  i 
HH.  Pod    glabrous:  phyll. 
triangular  or  rhom- 

boidal   ft. 

go.  Stipules  deciduous,  small 
or  none. 
H.  Peduncles  shorter  than 

phlfU  10. 

HH.  Peduncles  longer  than 
phyll. 

I.  Xrrrr  near  one  edge: 

phyll.  t\in.  wide..  .  11. 

II.  .Vrrre  central:  phyll. 

oxer  kin.  wide. 


DD 


1.  Phyll.  orbicular.  .  .  12.  obliqua 

U.  Phyll.  oblong  13.  I  ' 

FT.  Length  of  phyll.  I  in. 

a.  More  or  less  tpinescent.. .  21.  I 

oa.  Not  tpinescent  14.  i 

EE.  PL-heads  in  axillary  racemes 
(rarely  reduced  to  a  solitary 
head). 

r.  Length  of  phytl.  2  in.  or  less. 
O.  Raceme*  much  exceeding 

II.  Phyll.  hoary  or  pubes- 
cent 15.  L 

HH.  Phyll.  glabrous.  '  [folia 

I.  The  phyll.  nearly  as 

broad  a*  long. 
1.  Shape     of  phyll. 

obliquely  orate  .16. 
1J.  Shape  of  phyll.  tri- 
angular 17. 

n.  The  phyll.  oblong-fal- 
cate, not  so  broad  as 

long  IK.  lunata 

oa.  Racemes    not    or  only 
slightly  exceeding  phyll. 
(except  A.  linifolia  tar. 
prominens). 
H.  Phyll.  Miquely  oborate.  10.  brachy botrya 
HH.  Phyll.  lanceolate  (often 

3  in.  long  in  Calif. ) .  .  20.  myrtiioha 
HHH.  Phyll.  linear. 

i.  Stipulet  tpinescent.  .21.  lentia 
II.  Stipulet  not  spines- 
cent. 

i.  Gland  at  bate  22.  llnif  olia 

J  J.  Gland  below  middle  22.  Unifolia  var. 
rr.  length  of  phyll.  oter  2  in.  (ex- 
cept A.taticina  tar.  Wayr). 
a.  Some  of  phyll.  oter  I  in. 
wide. 

h.  Funicle  encircling  teed 
and  bent  back  in  dou- 
ble, fold. 

I.  Pod  \iin.  wide  23. 

II.  Pod  over  t^tn..  nearly 

Jai».  wide.  24. 

hh.  Funicle  not  encircling 
seed. 

U  Phyll.  sickle-thape.  .  25.  pyenantha 
II.  Phyll.not  *ickle-*hapc.2t\.  aaligna 

27.  cyanophyll* 

OG.  All  phyll.  under  J  in.  wide, 
u.  Phyll.  linear-lanceolate, 
mostly   widest  above 
middle. 
I.  Midrib  much  to  one 
side,     gland  one- 
third    from  base, 
making  a  notch. 
n.  Midrib     central  or 
nearly  so.  gland  \i  - 
Hin.  fry 
J.  Funicle 

ing  seed  29. 

II.  Funicle    not  sur- 

rounding seed.  .  -30. 
HH.  Phyll.  linear-oblong,  not 
widest  above  middle. 

I.  Seed*    nearly  trans- 

terse  31. 

II.  Seeds  longitudinal. 
1.  Racemes  compounds. 

n.  Racemes  simple, 
often  reduced  to 
t  or  H  head*. 

K.  Foliage  pale  33.  salicina 

ek.  Foliage  dark 

green  33.  salicina  var. 

Veins  of  phyll.  several  (rarely  [Way* 

only  2),  longitudinal. 
E.  Fl.-heads  in  racemes. 

r.  Phyll.  2-nerred  34.  hi  nervals 

rr.  Phyll.  more  than  2-nerred. 

o.  Pod  with  narrow  wing.  .  .35.  pendula 
oo.  Pod  not  winged. 

H.  Funicle  encircling  teed 
in  double  fold  36.1 
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at  end  of 
irding  it. 

I.  Width  of  pod  V*in.. .  .37. 1 
u.  Width  of  pod  *«-/  in.  38. 1 
IK.  Fl. -heads  solitary  or  in  pair* 
or  dusters. 
T.  Width  of  phyU.  Hit.  or  Us*, 
linear. 

a.  Phyll.  viscid..  39.  Tiscidula 

go.  Phyll.  not  viscid  40. 

WW.  Width  of  phyll.  oter  H«n-. 
not  linear, 
a.  The  ft.-head*  sessile,  or 

nearly  so  41. 

oo.  The  ft. -head*  not  sessile. 
H.  Funicle  short,  half  as 

long  as  seed  42. 1 

mi.  Funicle  long,  scarlet, 
encircling  seed  in  dou- 
ble fold  43.  cyclop* 

Fl*.  in  spike*. 

C-  Sfta  pe  of  phyll.  narrate  ( ^  to  less 
Ustxn   \tin),  pungent  pointed. 
D-  .Vrn**  S  or  4:  phyll.  scattered. ... 44.  oxyc edru s 
DO.    A'md  /. 

I.  Phrf.  —  1    -  4S-  ' 

merous  46.  , 

Shape  of  phyll.  broader  (except  A. 
aneura  and  A .  longifiora  tar.  flori- 
bunda),  less  rigid,  not  pungent 
pointed. 

t>.  Pod  tringed   .47. 

DD.  Pod  not  winged. 

E.  Calyx  and  phyll.  pubescent  (A. 
Maidenit  only  slightly  so). 
W.  Sepal*     teltet-lxke,  bright^ 

rr.  &p^s^nof°rehct-iikc  yet* 
more  or  less  pubescent, 
a.  Funicle  encircling  seed.. .  .49. 
oo.  Funicle  folded  and  enlarged 

into  cup-shaped  aril .  . .  50.  ! 
II.  Calyx  and  phyll.  not  pubescent. 

T.  PhyU.  linear  ■  61. I 

IT.  Phyll.  elliptical,  lanceolate. 

a.  Width  of  phyll.  oter  Hin..  52. 1 
oo.  Width  of  phyll.  less  than 

Lt*.  all  bipinnateT  5  fr 

.  PI*,  in  globular  head*. 
C.  Stipule*  none  or  brown  t 
D.  Pinnst  few,  2-10  pairs. 

X.  Rachis  hirsute  53.  | 

XX.  Rachis  not  hirsute. 

r.  Lfts.  l  t4-/  H   54. 

TT.  Lfts.  less  than  I  \i  in.  long. 

o.  Length  of  pinmt  1  in  55.  ! 

oo.  Length  of  pinna  oter  1  in. 

H.  Funicle  filiform  56. 

hh.  Funicle cu p-shaped aril. 57. 
DD.  Pinnm  many.  8  3S  pairs. 

X.  Plant  a  tree:  lfts.  90  Jfi  pairs, 
more  or  less  tomento*e-pu- 

be*cent  58.  df 

W.  Lfts.   dark   grten.  shining 
abate,  imbricate:  fis.  bloom 

in  June,  pale  yellow  58.  decurren* 

rr.  Lft*.  more  or  less  gray, 
farther  apart:  ft*,  bloom  in 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  deep  yellow.SS. 
WWW.  LfU.   light   green,  distant: 

sepals  a*  long  as  petals  . .  .58.  normal!* 
xx.  Plant  a  shrub:   lft*.  SO-SO 

pairs,  glabrous  59.  fllicina 

CC.  Stipules  svinesccnt. 

d.  Finn*  1  pair  60.  pulchella 

DD.  Pinnst  more  than  1  pair. 

x.  Pod  round  61.  Farnesiana 

62.  Cavema 

xx.  Pod  moniliform  63.  arabica 

eec.  Pod  net  moniliform  64.  eburnea 

b  Fl*.  in  spike*. 

C.  Pinnst  10-40  pair*  65.  Catechu 

cc  Pinnae  S  i  pairs. 

d   Pod  not  exceeding  1  in  long 
dd*.  Pod  I  H-4  w.  long.  '   67.  Gregeii 


1.  junipertna,  WiUd.  (A.  echlnula,  DC.  A. 
Sprcng.).   A  stiff  shrub,  8  to  12  ft.,  with  bi 
either  pubescent  or  smooth :  phyll.  scattered,  numerous 
and  tapering  into  a  sharp  point,  M  to  rarely  Hin.  long, 

1-  nerved:  fl.-heads  solitary  on  peduncles  longer  than 
the  phyll.,  5-meroua;  petals  ciliate;  petals  acute,  with 
prominent  midrib:  pod  more  or  leas  falcate,  flat,  1-2 
in.  long,  about  J^in.  broad,  usually  contracted  between 
the  seeds;  seeds  longitudinal,  the  funicle  but  little 
folded  and  filiform  to  the  end.  May,  June. — May  be 
distinguished  from  A.  tenuiftdia  by  its  funicle  filiform 
the  entire  length,  its  petals  with  prominent  midrib,  and 
its  5-merous  fls. 

2.  tenuifolia,  F.  v.  M.  Fig.  69.  An  everblooming 
shrub  with  a  sticky  exudation  on  sts.  and  over  the  young 
fl.-buds:  branchleta  slender  and  drooping:  phyll.  linear- 
subulate,  5i-l  in.  long,  J^in.  wide,  1-nerved,  ending  in 
a  pungent  point  :  gland  at  base:  fls.  lemon-yellow,  with 
peduncles  I4'ia.  long,  solitary  in  axils  of  the  phyll.,  30 
or  more  in  a  head:  pods 

straight,  slightly  con- 
stricted   between  sec'ds, 

2-  3  in.  long,  nearly  '.jin. 
wide,  pointed  at  both  ends 
and  bearing  two  rough 
longitudinal  marks  over 
each  seed,  characteristic 
of  this  species;  funicle 
silvery  white,  half  as  long 
as  seed  and  enlarged  into 
a  cup-shaped  aril  over  one 
end;  ripe  Junc-Nov.  Fls. 
every  month.  F.  v.  M. 
Icon.  1:8.— This  attrac- 
tive shrub  is  easily  grown 
from  seed,  germinating  in 
about  three  weeks  and 
growing  stejidily.  It  is 
delightful  for  situations 
that  demand  a  low-branch- 
ing habit.  It*  everbloom- 
ing fls.,  honey-like  odor 
and  dust-resistant  quali- 
ties also  recommend  it. 

3.  diffusa,  Lindl.  (.4. 
genist*fdlui,  Link).  A 
shrub  of  5  or  6  ft.  with 
loosely  scattered  foliage: 
phyll.  linear  or  subulate, 
Yr\\i  in.  long  (mostly 
J^in.),  -rr-J-sin.  wide, 
1-ncrved,  ending  in  sharp 
point:  fls.  in  pairs  or  reduced  to  a  single  head,  either  4- 
or  5-merous;  peduncles  Ys\a.  long;  sepals  not  half  length 
of  petals:  pod  stipitate,  flat,  acute,  3-4  in.  long,  Mill, 
broad,  valves  convex  over  seeds;  funicle  much  folded 
and  thickened  from  the  middle.  Apr.,  May.  B.M.2417. 
B.R.  634.  Var. cuspid! ta,  Benth.  (A.cuspidala,  Cunn.). 
Phyll.  more  slender,  from  V*-2  in.  long,  about  as  broad 
as  thick. 

Bhoom  Wattle.  Fig.  70.  A 


(XH> 


tall  shrub  or  small  tree  with  slender  erect  branches: 
phvll.  narrow-linear  to  subulate,  with  oblique  point  at 
apex  and  narrowed  to  base,  \\r-2\i  in.  long,  Ain. 
wide,  1-nerved;  gland  near  base  (obscure  in  dried  speci- 
mens): racemes  short,  of  3  or  4  heads,  or  reduced  to  a 
single  one;  fls.  20  to  a  head,  5-merous;  sepals  half  as 
long  as  petals;  peduncles  }^in.  long:  pods  a  rich  brown, 
slightly  contracted  between  the  seeds,  1K-3  in.  long, 
Am.  wide;  funicle  red,  almost  encircling  the  seed  in  a 
double  fold,  ending  in  a  silvery  club-shaped  aril;  ripe 
Aug.  Fls.  Feb.-Apr.  B.R.  839. — An  attractive  orna- 
mental at  all  times  but  especially  so  when  in  full  bloom. 
An  excellent  tan-bark  species,  analysis  showing  as 
much  as  20.63  per  cent  of  tannin. 
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70.  Acacia  calamifolin 

(XH) 


5.  juncifdlia,  Benth.  (.4.  pinifdlia,  Benth.).  A  tall 
Hhrub  with  terete  branches,  either  glabrous  or  hirsute: 
phyll.  from  slightly  flattened  to  tetragonous,  Mi  in. 
long  or  more,  with  a  nerve  on  each  side:  As.  5-merous, 
either  solitary  or  in  pairs,  about  40  in  a  head;  petals 
united;  calyx  Hpatulate  and  ciliate,  not  half  so  long  as 
petals;  peduncles  J^in.  long  (rarelv  H'ui  ):  pod  flat, 
with  nerve-like  margins,  3-4  in.  long,  less  than  }<,in. 

wide;  seeds  ob- 
long, longitudinal; 
funicle  half  as  long 
as  seed,  filiform 
but  slightly  thick- 
ened at  hilum.  F. 
v.  M.  Icon.  2:8. 

6.  extensa, Lindl. 
(A.  pen  Ikdra, 
Rogcl).  A  shrub 
5  ft.  tall,  with 
more  or  less 
winged  angular 
brunchlcts:  phyll. 
Iinear-eubulate  or 
needle-like,  3-4  in. 
long  (sometimes 
8),  Ain.  wide, 
1 -nerved,  ending 
in  sharp  point; 
gland  H-l  in. 
from  base  :fls.  soli- 
tary or  shortly 
racemose,  20  in  a 
head,  5-merous; 
sepals  short;  pe- 
duncles in.  long: 
pods  with  norve- 
like  margins,  constricted  between  the  seeds,  2-4  in. 
long,  J^in.  wide;  funicle  straight  and  only  slightly  thick- 
ened at  hilum  end;  ripe  May.  Fls.  March. 

7.  annita,  R.  Br.  (4.  undulata,  Willd.  A.  paraddxa, 
DC.  A.  furcifera,  Lindl.  Mimdta  paraddxa,  Poir.). 
Kangaroo  Thorn.  Fig.  71.  A  spreading  shrub  8-10  ft. 
wide,  7-11  ft.  tall,  with  pendent  finger-like  branchlets: 
phyll.  half-ovate,  the  straight  edge  hugging  the  st.,  the 
other  edge  more  or  less  undulate;  nerve  exo 
ing  in  a  pungent  point;  stipules  reduced  to  sli 
spines  about  Hm.  in  length:  fls.  solitary  on  peduncles 
*i in.  long;  petals  5;  sepals  5,  more  than  one-half 
length  of  corolla:  pods  hairy,  straight  or  slightly  curled, 
in  clusters  of  2-5  or  reduced  to  1,  1  \$-2  in.  long,  A  in. 
wide;  funicle  silvery,  as  long  as  seed  and  enlarged  to  a 
cup-shaped  aril;  ripe  Aug.  Fls.  Feb.-Apr.  B.M.  1653. — 
A  shrub  with  breadth  often  much  greater  than  its  height, 
sometimes  15-20  ft.  across,  hence  suitable  for  large 
grounds  and  roomy  corners.  Makes  a  good  hedge  plant, 
and  is  also  used  to  reclaim  sand-dunes.  It  is  a  good  rich 
green  and  withstands  considerable  dust  and  drought. 
There  is  a  largcr-lvd.  form  with  fissured  bark  and  more 
straggling  habit.  The  phyll.  is  greener  and  more  ten- 
der in  texture  than  the  type,  and  the  fls.  are  larger. 

8.  cuneita,  Benth.  A  tall  glabrous  shrub:  phyll.  J  £to 
scarcely  1  in.  long,  wedge-shaped,  truncate  at  the  apex, 
nerve  excentric,  ending  in  sharp  point  at  one  angle 
while  the  other  angle  is  tipped  by  a  gland;  occasionally 
a  faint  secondary  nerve;  stipules  setaceous:  fls.  solitary; 
peduncles  about  as  long  as  phyll.,  8-15  in  a  head,  4- 
merous;  petals  separate;  calyx  turbinate,  half  as  long  as 
corolla  and  with  broad  lobes:  pod  hirsute,  thick  margins, 
2-3  in.  long  and  J^in.  wide.  B.R.  1839. — An  interesting 
ornamental  Bpecies,  somewhat  resembling  A.  pravixsima. 

9.  declpiens,  R.  Br.  (A.  ddabrif&rmit,  Colla.  A. 
incrassAla,  Hook.  A.  bifldra,  Paxt.).  A  shrub  either 
low  and  bushv  or  up  to  lOor  12  ft.  tall,  glabrous  or  rarely 
hirsute:  phyll.  triangular  or  trapezoid,  H~Hia.  long 
and  nearly  as  broad;  principal  nerve  excentric,  ending 


in  small  point,  gland  on  other  angle;  the  occasional 
stipules  are  spinescent:  fls.  solitary  or  in  pairs,  6-10  is 
a  head:  pod  thick,  hard,  much  incurved,  1—2  in.  long. 
•rS-tg  in.  wide,  narrowed  at  each  end;  seeds  lonpti- 
dinal;  funicle  ending  in  club-shaped  aril.  B.M.  1746, 
3244.  — The  difference  between  this  and  A .  amenta  seexni 
to  lie  chiefly  in  fls.  and  phyll.,  which  are  about  as  bm*i 
as  long  in  .4.  decipicna,  and  much  longer  than  broad  m 
A.  cuneata,  and  wedge-shaped. 

10.  Meissneri,  Lehm.  Tall  shrub:  young  branch* 
glabrous,  acutely  angular:  phyll.  in.  long,  Ls-^m 
broad,  obovate-oblong  or  obliquely  cuncate,  obtuse, 
with  a  small,  hooked  point  :  peduncles  shorter  than  the 
phyll.:  pod  flat,  H-}4m-  broad,  the  margins  not  thick- 
ened; seed  oblong,  longitudinal;  funicle  very  long  and 
much  folded,  the  List  fold  almost  encircling  the  seed  ami 
returning,  but  thickened  only  at  the  end. 

11.  lineata,  A.  Cunn.  (.4.  runcifdrmU,  A.  Cunn.).  A 
bushy  shrub:  branches  usually  pubescent,  terete  and 
often  slightly  resinous:  phyll.  linear,  long  or 
more,  1 H  in.  wide,  nerve  near  the  margin  and  ending 
in  small  hooked  point:  fls.  solitary,  5-merous,  equal  to  or 
exceeding  the  phyll.;  sepals  distinct,  linear-spat hulate, 
peduncles  ^-J-jin.  long:  pod  curved  or  twisted.  ?$in. 
wide;  funicle  not  so  long  as  seed,  ending  in  a  clavat* 
fleshy  aril.  Fls.  March.  B.M.  3346  (as  .4.  runciformv 
— This  differs  from  A.  arinacea  and  A.  oblujtui  in  only 
its  narrow  phyllodia.  Habitat  in  barren  forest  ground* 
in  the  intenor  of  New  South  Wales. 

12.  obllqua,  Cunn. 
(A.  rotundifdlia, 
Hook.).  A  drooping 
shrub,  with  finger-like 
branches,  angular  and 
slightly  pubescent: 
phyll.  obliquely  ob- 
ovate  to  orbicular, 
^-Hin.long,;i'-Hin. 
wide;  1  excentric 
nerve  ending  in  re- 
curved  point ;  stipules 
minute;  gland,  when 
present  ,  one-third  dis- 
tant from  base:  fls. 
5-merous,  solitary  or 
in  pairs  on  peduncles 
Hin.  long;  fls.  15-20 
in  a  head;  petals  with 
midrib;  sepals  nar- 
row, half  as  long  as 
petals:  pod  more  or 
less  twisted  and  con- 
stricted between  the 
seeds,  1-2  in. 
,!  sin.  wide, 

nerve  -  like  margins ; 
funicle  club-shaped, 
half  as  long  as  seed; 
ripe  July,  Aug.  Fls. 
Feb.  B.M.  4041. 

13.  acinacea,  Lindl.  (.4.  Latrdbei,  Mcisn.).  A  much- 
branched  shnib:  phyll.  obliquely  oblong,  J4-?*in.  lone, 


i.  long, 
in,  with 


lb :  ph; 

3'4~Viiin.  wide,  obtuse,  with  a  recurved  point;  gland 
one-third  distance  from  base:  fls.  in  pairs  (rarely  soli- 
tar}'),  5-merous;  calyx  spathulate,  cifiatc.  half  as  lone 
as  petals;  petals  united;  peduncles  y<jr%\n.  long:  P0" 
twisted  or  curved,  Vim.  wide,  more  or  less  constricted 
between  the  seeds;  seed  longitudinal;  funicle  not  to 
long  as  seed  and  thickened  into  fleshy  elavate  aril.  Fls. 
March.  F.  v.  M.  Icon.  4:7. — F.  v.  Mueller  proposed  to 
unite  this  with  the  broad-lvd.  A.  obliqua,  since  the  only 
difference  between  them  seems  to  be  based  upon  shut*' 
of  phyll.  This  group  should  be  given  further  study  to 
determine  whether  transition  stages  may  be  found 
between  the  narrow  and  the  round  forms  and  whrthtt 
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the  supposed  distinction  of  straight  pods  in  A.  acinacea 
can  be  traced  into  the  curled  pods  of  A .  Miqua. 

14.  dodoneifdua,  Wilkl.  A  tall,  glabrous,  very  rosin- 
ous  shrub:  phyll.  lanceolate  to  linear-falcate,  tapering  to 
base,  having  the  appearance  of  being  encrusted  with  a 
brownish  powder,  1  Vi-2,  sometimes  4,  in.  long,  about 
S«in.  wide,  the  lateral  veins  prominent  and  anastomos- 
utc;  1  central  nerve  ending  in  an  oblique  point:  fls. 
solitary  or  in  pairs,  not  exceeding  the  phyll.;  peduncles 

long;  about  40  fls.  in  a  head,  5-merous;  calyx  more 
than  half  as  long  as  corolla:  pod  straight  or  falcate, 
about  \i in.  wide;  seeds  longitudinal;  funicle  with  last 
2  or  3  folds  dilated  into  an  irregular  cup-shaped  aril. 
March. — Superficially  this  resembles  the  A.  retinode* 
group,  but  the  fls.  are  solitary  or  in  pairs  instead  of 
in  racemes,  and  it  has  an  apparent  incrustation  on 
foliage. 

15.  podalyrisefdlia,  Cunn.  (A.  Frtoeri,  Hook.  A. 
Orflyf,  Cunn.).  Fig.  72.  A  tall,  glabrous  shrub  with 
conspicuous  gray  branchlets  covered  with  a  soft  pubes- 
cence: phyll.  pinniveined,  pubescent  (rarely  glabrous), 
ovate  or  oblong,  1-1 J-$  in.  long,  \4r\  %  in.  wide,  nerve- 
like margins  and  prominent  excentric  midrib  ending  in 
oblique  point,  the  margins  and  midrib  ciliate;  gland 
at  middle  or  just  below:  racemes  simple,  longer  than 
phvll.,  of  numerous  small  heads;  calyx  turbinate,  not 
half  so  long  as  corolla;  petals  hirsute,  with  prominent 
midrib:  pod  flat,  either  glabrous  or  pubescent,  1-3,  or 
more,  in.  long,  broad;  seeds  longitudinal;  funicle  not 
encircling  seed  but  in  short  folds  at  hilum  end,  the  last 
fold  slightly  thickened.  U.K.  33:105.  G.C.  III.  43:11. 
Gt.  54:1541.  G.W.  9,  p.  158.— Its  neat  gray  ovate 
Ivb.  and  abundant  long  yellow  racemes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  make  it  a  very  decorative  and  popular 
spe<  "ps. 

16.  cultrif6rmis,  Cunn.  (A.  cvltrita,  Ait.).  A  tall 
shrub  with  gray  foliage  thickly  clothing  the  branches: 
phyll.  with  nerve-like  margins,  obliquely  ovate  to 
almost  triangular,  \^-\  in.  long,  J^-^in.  wide,  with 
gland  on  upper  edge  one-third  distance  from  base,  the 
intervening  edge  straight  and  closely  hugging  the 
branchlets;  vein  excentric,  much  curved,  ending  in 
mucronate  point:  racemes  axillary,  much  exceeding 
the  phyll.;  fls.  30-40  in  a  heatl;  sepals  half  as  long  as 
petals;  peduncles  J^in.  long:  pod  a  rich  brown,  with 
nerve-like  margins,  1  }y-3  in.  long,  J^in.  wide,  occasion- 
ally constricted  between  the  seed;  seed  oblong,  longi- 
tudinal; funicle  half  as  long  as  seed,  silvery  and  enlarged 
into  a  cup-shaped  aril  almost  from  the  beginning;  npe 
Bept.,  (Jet.  Fls.  March,  Apr.  KM  1896,  p.  503.  J.H. 
111.34:131. — If  kept  well  pruned  it  makes  a  good 
hedge,  lias  been  cult,  in  Calif,  for  many  years  in  the 
open,  and  is  considered  a  desirable  plant. 

17.  pra  vissima ,  F.  v.  M.  Fig.  72.  A  small  tree,  15-20 
ft.  high  with  decurrent,  pendulous,  finger-like  branchlets 
thickly  clothed  with  short  foliage:  phyll.  J^-l  in.  long, 
H~H'm-  broad,  cuneiform  to  trapezoid,  one  angle 
rounded,  the  other  acute,  indistinctly  2-nerved,  the 
prominent  nerve  excentric  and  ending  in  a  mucronate 
point:  gland  large,  near  middle  of  upper  edge:  racemes 
much  longer  than  phyll.,  10  to  more  fls.  in  a  head ;  pedun- 
cles rVin-  long:  pods,  when  ripe,  once  or  twice  twisted, 
with  nerve-like  margins  and  mucronate  tip,  1^-2*4 
in.  long,  J^in.  wide;  seed  small,  longitudinal,  with 
prominent  central  marking;  funicle  as  long  as  seed, 
enlarged  into  club-shaped  aril:  ripe  July,  Aug.  Fls. 
Feb.,  March. — A  very  graceful  showy  species  that  is 
becoming  popular. 

18.  lunita,  Sieb.  (A.  olesefdlia,  Cunn.).  A  glabrous 
shrub  with  angular  branches:  phyll.  oblong-falcate, 
obtuse,  with  sharp  point,  J4-I  in.  long,  Jf-tyn.  wide; 
vein  excentric;  gland  one-third  distance  from  base: 
racemes  simple,  longer  than  phyll.;  fls.  4-15  in  a  head; 
calvx  united,  about  one-third  length  of  corolla:  pod 
straight  or  curved,  'jin.  wide,  seeds  longitudinal,  near 
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upper  suture,  the  last  fold  of  the  funicle  thickened  into 
a  lateral  club-shaped  aril,  the  lower  folds  very  small. 
Apr.  B.R.  1352— This  resembles  A.  linifcJia  var. 
prominent  in  fls.  and  foliage;  the  fr.  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

19.  brachybdtrya,  Benth.  Tall  shrub:  phyll.  I^-IH 
in.,  rarely,  in  luxuriant  specimens,  2  in.  long,  obliquely 
obovate  or  oblong,  firm,  rather  broad,  obtuse  or 
mucronulate:  fl.-heads  few,  short,  axillary  racemes, 
about  equaling  the  phyll.,  or  rarely  reduced  to  1  head; 
fls.  20-50  in  a  head:  pod  flat,  linear  to  narrow-elliptical. 

Var.  argyrophylla,  Renth.  (A.  argyrophylla,  Hook.). 
Silvery-silky,  turning  sometimes  golden  yellow:  phyll. 
mostly  in.  long:  fl.-heads  often  solitary.  B.M. 

4384. 

Var.  glaucophylla,  Benth.  Glaucous  and  more  or 
less  pubescent:  phyll.  mostly  li-H'm.  long:  fl.-heads 
mostly  2-5,  shortly  racemose. 

Var.  glabra,  Benth.  Quite  glabrous:  phyll.  small  and 
narrow:  fl.-heads  small. 

20.  myrtifdlia,  W'illd.  A  tall  shrub  with  angular 
branchlets,  the  angles,  glands  and  margins  of  phyll. 
edged  with  light  red  or  pink:  phyll.  oval  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  the  apex  either  acute  with  oblique  point  or 
obtuse  and  rounded,  1  \i~2  in.  long,  }$-Hin.  wide; 
gland  ' 4 in.  from  base;  nerve  excentric:  fls.  in  racemes 
nearly  as  long  as  phyll.;  peduncles  1  sin.  longj  fl.-heads 
few  (3-5),  though  large,  4-merous;  petals  with  promi- 
nent midrib;  sepals  snort,  united:  pod  with  nerve-like 
margins,  curved  and  contracted  between  the  seeds  and 
tough,  3  in.  long,  H»n.  broad;  funicle  short,  thickened 
into  cup-shaped  aril.  B.M.  302.  Fls.  Feb- Mar. 

Var.  celastriffilia,  Benth.  (A.  celastrifdlia,  Benth.). 
Phyll.  mostly  \\i  in.  long  and  often  1  in.  broad.  B.M. 

Var.  normalis,  Benth.  Phyll.  mostly  1-2  in.  long  and 
about  :  jin.  broad. 

Var.  angustifdlia,  Benth.  Phyll.  mostly  2-4  in.  long, 

>6->$in.  broad. 

21.  sends,  F.  v.  M.  A  rigid  shrub  or  small  tree  30 
or  40  ft.  high,  with  terete  branchlets  and  when  young 
either  glabrous  or  pubescent:  phyll.  various,  either 
lanceolate-oblong  with  a  short  point  or  linear  with  a 
hooked  point,  in  some  specimens  ^in.  long  by  X  or 
Hin.  broad  and  in  others  again  they  may  be  2  in.  long 
and  rNrin.  broad;  marginal  gland  near  base  or  wanting; 
stipules  reduced  to  spines,  occasionailv  none:  fls.  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs  or  racemes,  20-30  fls.  in  a  head;  sepals 
linear,  spatulate,  ciliate:  pod  flat,  2-3  in.  long,  1 s.l'm. 
broad;  seeds  nearly  oblique,  the  funicle  gradually 
thickened  and  folded  several  times,  fitting  against  seed 
like  a  cap.  May.  F.  v.  M.  Icon.  4:9. — A  desert  species 
commonly  growing  in  sandy  soil.  It  thrives  with  scant 
rainfall  but  requires  much  light,  although  in  its  native 
country  it  is  now  and  then  found  among  large  trees.  It 
is  a  valuable  fodder  plant,  cattle  eating  it  greedily.  A 
specimen  in  Calif,  was  growing  on  soil  that  was  almost 
rock  and  consequently  became  shallow-rooted.  The 
wind  threw  it  down  repeatedly  but  each  time  when  set 
in  place  it  continued  its  growth,  apparently  unharmed. 
In  New  S.  Wales  it  is  said  that  the  presence  of  this  tree 
is  a  sure  indication  of  underground  water.  Its  roots 
have  been  found  80  ft.  from  the  surface. 

22.  linifdlia,  Willd.  A  tall  shrub  with  a  minute 
pubescence  on  the  branchlets  and  at  the  base  of  the 
young  phyll.:  phyll.  linear  on  young  shoots  to  linear- 
lanceolate  on  more  mature  ones,  H-l^i  in.  long, 
■fo—  J-sin.  wide,  1-nerved,  ending  in  mucronate  point; 
gland  below  the  middle  small:  racemes  shorter  than 
phyll.,  with  8-12  fls.  in  a  head:  pod  flat,  with  nerve-like 
margins,  ..'  '■  -i  in.  long,  '  ..in.  wide;  funicle  half  as  long 
as  seed,  with  club-shaped  aril.  B.M.  2168. 

Var.  prdminens,  Moore  (.4.  prominent,  Cunn.). 
Phyll.  wider,  oblong-lanceolate,  1-1 H  in.  long,  K~Hin- 
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wide;  very  prominent  gland,  its  position  varying,  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  toe  middle:  pod  wider, 
1  in.  long,  \^va.  wide;  funicle  short  (not  surround- 
ing the  seed),  filiform  and  ending  in  fleshy  aril.  Fls. 
late  Feb.  and  March.  B.M.  3502.— This  variety  does 
not  appear  to  seed  in  Calif. 

23.  falcata,  Willd.  (-4.  plagiophyUa,  Spreng.).  Tree 
or  tall  shrub:  phyll.  distinctly  pinniveined,  lanceolate- 
falcate,  much  narrowed  toward  base,  3-6  in.  long; 
nerve  excentric;  gland  at  base  or  none:  racemes  shorter 
than  phyll.,  20  fls.  in  a  head;  sepals  free,  narrow,  ciliate, 

about  half  as  long 
as  petals;  pet- 
als striate,  with 
prominent  m  i  d- 
rib:  pod  flat,  2-3 
in.  long.  3-iin. 
wide;  seen  longi- 
1  udinal,  close  to 
the  margin:  funi- 
cle colored,  ex- 
tending around 
seed  and  bent 
back  on  itself  in 
a  double  foldt  en- 
larged at  hilum 
end  into  a  fleshy 
aril.  —  This  may 
be  distinguished 
from  A .  pmniner- 
eia  by  its  smaller 
pod  (naif  the  size), 
by  its  gland  close 
to  base  instead  of 
distant  from  it, 
and  by  its  free, 
narrow,  spatulate 
ciliate  sepals. 

24.  pennlnervis, 

Sieb.  Mountain 
Hickoky.  A  tall 
glabrous  shrub  or 
a  tree,  40-80  ft. 
high:  phyll.  pin- 
niveined, lanceo- 
late-falcate, acu- 
minate, much 
narrowed  at  the 
base,  3—4  in.  long 
(sometimes  twice 
that  length)  about 
l^m.  broad ;  nerve 
execntric  with  a 
short  secondary 
nerve  terminating 
in  a  marginal 
gland  below  the 
middle:  fls.  pale 
yellow,  in  snort 
racemes,  much 
shorter  than 
phyll.;  peduncles 
Wn.  long:  pod  3J4-5  in.  long,  !#n.  broad  with  nerve- 
like  margins;  seed  longitudinal;  funicle  colored,  extend- 
ing around  seed  and  bent  back  on  same  side  so  as  to 
encircle  in  double  fold.  B.M.  2754.  Maiden  Wattles 
and  Wattlcbark,  p.  35. — A  variable  species  with  very 
narrow  phyll.,  often  yi-^/im.  wide  and  8-12  in.  long, 
the  average  being  1  in.  broad  and  5  in.  long. 

Var.  falciformis,  Benth.  (A  falrij 'fornix,  DC).  A 
shrub  6-10  ft.  high  with  young  shoots  and  infl. 
minutely  hoary  or  golden  pubescent:  phyll.  broad, 
obliquely'  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  smooth  and  feather- 
veined,  3-4  in.  long,  1  in.  broad;  gland  at  base:  fls.  in 
i. — larger  and  more  falcate  than  the  type. 
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Innci folia;  2. 


A.  praviaaima:  3.  A.  cyclop*;  4.  A.  bi- 
orrvala;  5,  A.  implex*; 6,  A.  pyrnantha;  7, 
A.  aaligna;  8.  A  podaIyiia>(o[ia ;  9.  A.  mel- 
(XH) 


25.  pycnlntha, Benth.  (A.  petiotori*,  Lchm.).  Golden 
Wattle.  Broad-leaved  Wattle.   Fig.  72.  A  .small 
tree  with  more  or  less  pendulous  branchlets:  phyll. 
pinniveined,  oblong-lanceolate  to  falcate-lanceolate'  or 
even  broadly  obovate,  2^-6  in.  long,  %-\     in.  wide. 
1-nerved,  the  nerve  more  or  less  excentric;  gland 
h~H  iu.  from  base:  racemes  either  simple  or  «im- 
pound.  large-fld.,  fragrant  and  showy,  often  bending 
the  tree  with  its  weight  of    bloom;  50-60  fls.  in  a 
head  with  peduncles   t^ux  long;  sepals  5,  ciliate. 
almost  as  long  as  petals:  pods  varying,  '2-4 H  or  .5  in 
long,  y^ia.  wide,  contracted  and  slightly  constricted 
between  the  seeds  and  with  nerve-like  margins;  fu- 
nicle whitish,  club-shaped,  not  folded,  half  as  long 
as  seed  or  occasionally  folded  and  transverse  to  the 
seed;  ripe  Aug.    Fls.  Feb.,  March.  Maiden  Wattles 
and  Wattlebark,  p.  39.   R.H.  1896,  p.  504  Brown, 
For.  Flora  of  S.  Austral. — The  name  "broad-leaved" 
is  derived  from  its  reference  to  the  seedling  Iv*., 
which  are  of  great  sise,  sometime*  5  in.  long  and 
4  in.  wide.   The  bark  contains  the  highest  percent- 
age of  tannin  of  any  of  the  species,  but  the  tree  docs 
not  attain  the  size  of  A.  decurrerut,  and  hence  so 
great  a  quantity  is  not  obtained  from  any  one  tree. 
It  is  made  into  perfume,  exudes  a  good  gum,  and  is 
J  as  a  sand-binder. 


26.  saUgna,  Wcndl.  (A.  leiophyUa,  Benth.).  Fig.  72. 
A  low  tree  or  tall  shrub  with  angular,  rather  drooping 
branches:  phyll.  lanceolate  to  linear-lanceolate,  or  even 
oblanceolate,'3-8!£  in.  or  lower  Ivs.  1  ft.  long,  "^-1  or 
even  1  J£  in.  wide,  acute  to  obtuse,  narrowed  to  base; 
1  central  nerve,  often  excentric,  ending  in  a  recurved 
point  or  obtuse;  gland  at  base  or  none:  fls.  large  (J-fcin. 
in  diam.),  either  in  large  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  or  reduced  to  4  or  5  heads  strung  along  ihe 
axils  of  the  Ivs.  for  2  or  3  ft.;  peduncles  varying  from 
V4-,V£in.  in  length:  pods  constricted  between  the  seeds, 
flat  with  nerve-like  margins,  3-5  in.  long,  Jiin.  wide; 
funicle  club-shaped,  three-fourths  length  of  seed;  ripe 
Aug.  Fls.  March-May  and  to  slight  extent  at  various 
times. — Botanists  do  not  find  any  well-marked  differ- 
ences between  this  species  and  the  next  and  are  there- 
fore inclined  to  combine  the  two.  Nurserymen  base 
their  distinction  on  the  color  of  the  phvll.,  a  bluish- 
tinged  one  being  called  A.  cyanophyiin,  while  the  green 
phyll.,  especially  if  it  is  smaller,  is  called  A.  talxgna. 
Both  forma  arc  also  said  to  have  been  secured  from 
seed  gathered  from  a  single  tree.  Nurserymen  should 
test  this  to  satisfy  themselves.  Another  so-called 
botanical  distinction  gives  the  funicle  straight  in  one 
species  and  folded  in  the  other.  This  does  not  hold,  as 
such  a  combination  can  be  seen  in  the  same  plant,  and 
even  in  the  same  pod.  This  species  is  variable  in  other 
respects.  Fls.  may  be  in  groups  of  4  or  5  and  strung 
along  the  axiB  of  Ivs.  for  2  or  3  ft.  This  type  may  have 
either  large  or  small  or  even  mixed  phyll.,  or  the  fls.  may 
be  in  large  clusters  (either  erect  or  pendulous)  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  In  either  case,  the  large  or  the 
small  or  the  mixed  types  of  phyll.  may  accompany 


27.  cyanophylla,  Lindl.  Blue-leaved  Wattle. 
Tall  shrub,  18  ft.,  stoloniferous:  branches  drooping: 
lower  phyll.  about  12  in.  long;  upper  6  in.  or  less  and 
narrower,  linear-oblong  to  lanceolate-falcate,  much 
narrowed  toward  the  base,  glabrous  and  often  glaucoi.c 
peduncles  i^-V^in.  long;  fls.  3-5,  large,  golden  vellow. 
March.  Gn.  52,  p.  99.— Said  to  be  tie  same' as  .4 
aaligna,  as  they  run  into  each  other. 

28.  obtusata,  Sieb.  Tall,  glabrous  shrub:  phyll. 
1)^-3  in.  long,  oblong-linear,  or  almost  spatulate, 
usually  almost  st  raight,  rather  obtuse,  point  not  curved, 
thick,  rigid,  with  thickened,  nerve-like  margins;  mar- 
ginal gland  1,  distant  from  the  base,  not  prominent: 
racemes  about  }*in.  long,  with  densely  packed  head*., 
fls.  30  or  more.  March. 
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.  Srhlecht.  A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree: 
phyll.  lanceolate,  with  nerve-like  margins  and  nar- 
rowed to  base,  acute,  pinna tely  veined,  3-6  in.  long, 
£4— *-4in.  '.mi it-,  gland  1  ,in  from  base:  il-  in  racemes, 
moartly  compound;  peduncles  ^4 in.  long;  30-40  fls.  in 
•  tu-ad :  pod  flat,  with  nerve-like  margin,  3—4  in.  long, 
about  V4M1.  wide:  funicle  colored  red,  encircling  seed, 
b**nt  back  upon  itself  in  a  double  fold  and  ending  in 
rlub-shaped  anl;  ripe  June—Oct.  Fls.  Feb. -.Sept.  F.  v. 
M.  Icon.  5:9. — Very  cloeelv  resembling  A.  neriifolia  in 
foliage  and  M-  .  but  differs  in  pod,  being  narrower  than 
that  of  A.  nenifalia,  while  the  funicle  is  red  and  en- 
1  in  double  fold. 

small  tree  with  angular 
,  acute,  narrowed  ut  both 


30.  neriifdua,  Cunn.  A 
branch  lets:  phyll.  lanceolate 


etuis,  lH-oj-4  in.  long,  !i-?gin.  wide,  1  central  nerve; 
gland  1  jin.  from  base:  fls.  about  40  in  a  head,  5-merous, 
in  short  racemes;  sepals  5,  separate,  ciliate;  peduncles 
*«in.  long:  pods  with  nerve- like  margins,  contracted 
between  the  seeds  and  often  constricted,  a  rich  brown, 
3—6  in.  long.  tin.  wide;  funicle  white,  short,  not  encir- 
cling need,  but  thickened  into  a  club-shaped  aril;  seed 
longitudinal,  oval,  with  central  depression.  Fls.  July. 

31.  suaveolens,  Willd.  A  glabrous  shrub,  3-6  ft. 
tall :  phyll.  linear  to  lanceolate,  apex  acute,  tapering  to 
base;  1  central  nerve  j  gland  near  base:  fl.-heads  in  axil- 
lary racemes,  at  first  inclosed  by  imbricate  scaly  bracts, 
which  soon  fall;  fls.  6—10  in  a  head:  pod  oblong,  rounded 
at  both  ends,  flat,  impressed  between  the  seeds,  1-1 
in.  long.  1  .•  -  .m.  wide;  seeds  transverse;  funicle  fili- 
form and  suddenly  enlarged  into  flesh  v  aril  at  right 
angles  to  itself.  Fls.  Apr. — Superficially  it  resembles 
narrow-Ivd. .  I  n  tmodes, but  note  the  imbricated  bracts; 
the  pods  are  shorter  and  wider  and  the  funicle  docs  not 


the  seed. 

32.  macradenia,  Benth.  A  glabrous  shrub,  10-12  ft. 
tall,  or,  in  favorable  situations,  a  tree  30-50  ft.  high: 
phyll.  lanceolate-falcate,  narrowed  to  base,  5>£-12  in. 
long,  Jtfin-  wide;  veins  fine,  prominent  and  transverse; 
gland  at  base,  large  or  often  wanting:  racemes  com- 
pound, short;  fls.  small;  petals. pubescent;  calyx  more 
than  half  as  long  as  corolla,  turbinate,  toothed  and 
ciliate:  pod  with  nerve-like  margin,  2-4  in.  long,  J^'in. 
wide  or  more,  !•  lightly  constricted  between  the  seeds; 
seeds  longitudinal;  funicle  not  enfolding  seed  but  bent 
upon  itself  and  ending  in  club-shaped  aril,  about  half 
as  long  as  seed.  F.  v.  M.  Icon  5:7. — A  beautiful  close- 
grained  wood  that  is  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish. 

33.  taliclns,  Lindl.  Small  tree;  branches  drooping: 
foliage  pale;  phyll.  2-5  in.  long,  ^-Hin.  wide,  oblong- 
linear  or  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  base,  thick,  rigid,  with 
a  curved  point;  midrib  and  marginal  veins  scarcely 
prominent :  racemes  short,  often  reduced  to  2  or  3  heads, 
or  even  only  I ;  peduncles  slender;  fls.  about  20  in  the 
bead:  pods  straight,  1-3  in.  long,  J^in.  broad,  valves 
convex,  hard  and  thick;  seeds  longitudinal;  funicle 
thickened  and  usually  scarlet  almost  from  the  base, 
forming  several  folds  under  the  seed. — The  timber  is 
dark  brown  and  tough,  taking  a  high  polish.  It  is  a 
good  forage  plant  and  on  this  account  is  becoming 
scarce  in  the  wild  state. 

Var.  Wftyc,  Maiden.  Fig.  73.  A  shrub  8  ft.  tall, 
which  blooms  sparingly  at  various  times  during  the 
year:  phyll.  somewhat  thick  (flat  when  dried)  and 
succulent-looking,  oblong-linear,  narrowed  at  base, 
l!j-2H  in.  long,  less  than  J^in.  wide;  1  central  nerve 
ending  in  oblique  point;  gland  below  middle:  fls.  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs,  or  occasionally  in  short  racemes  of  3—5 
ffe;  sepals  united,  truncate;  petals  5:  pod  1-2  in.  long, 
lets  than  Viin.  broad,  contracted  between  the  seeds; 
Red  longitudinal;  funicle  scarlet  its  entire  length, 
folded  several  times  at  one  end  of  seed;  ripe  June- 
Sept.  Fls.  Feb.-May. — A  neat  little  shrub  with  bright 
green  h  i.  The  pods  must  be  picked  as  soon  as  ripe  and 


just  before  dehiscence,  for  the  elastic  opening  of  the 
pod  will  discharge  the  seed  in  every  direction. 

34.  binervata,  DC.  (A.  umlnfaa,  Cunn.).  Fig.  72. 
Two-veined  Hickory.  A  tall  shrub  or  shrubby  tree  of 
25  ft.,  with  terete  branchlets:  phyll.  falcate-lanceolate  to 
triangular,  with  2  distinct  veins  (occasionally  3- veined) 
and  pinnately  veined  between,  2)^-4  in.  long,  14-1  in. 
wide;  gland  jfan.  from  base:  fls.  in  racemes  shorter  than 
phyll.;  peduncles  J^in.  long  or  more,  30  fls.  in  a  head, 
4-  or  5-merous;  calyx  not  naif  so  long  as  corolla:  pods 
straight,  very  thin,  convex  over  seed,  4-5  in.  long,  j^in. 
wide;  seed  oblong;  funicle  long,  nearly  encircling  seed 
and  bent  back  upon  itself  in  double  dark  red  fold,  with 
light  aril  at  hilum  end.  B.M.  3338.  Maiden,  Flowering 
Plants  of  New  S.  Wales,  pt.  5,  p.  53.  Wattles  and 
Wattlebarks,  p.  50.— It  inhabits  dry,  shaded  woods  in 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  coast. 

35.  pendula,  Cunn.  Weeping  Myall.  A  small  tree 
with  gray  foliage  and  pendulous  branchlets:  phyll. 
covered  with  a  minute  pubescence,  finely  striate  with 
3-5  obscurely  parallel  veins,  linear-lanceolate,  often 
falcate,  acuminate,  ending  in  mu- 
cronate  point,  2-31^  in.  long.  '4- 
H'n.  wide;  gland  less  than  'tin. 
from  base:  fl.-heads  in  pairs  or 
clusters,  about 
30  in  a  head; 
peduncles  less 
than  H«n-  long; 
petals  with  mid- 
rib; sepals  spatulate,  retic- 
ulately  veined,  half  as  long 
as  petals:  pods  1  j:n 
broad,  2-3  in.  long,  bor- 
dered by  a  narrow  wing 
along  each  suture.  F.  v. 
M.  Icon.  6:8. — The  or- 
namental value  of  this 
species  lies  rather  in 
drooping  foliage  than  in 
the  fk 

36.  melanoxylon,  R.  Br. 
Blackwood  Acacia.  Fig. 
72.  A  good  -  siaed  ever- 
green tree  of  pyramidal 
form  and  dense  foliage: 
phyll.  oblanceolate  to  lan- 
ceolate, usually  one  edge 
straight,  the  other  curved, 
2^-lH  in-  long  (average 


3J-3  in.  long   by  Jiin. 


uliciiu  var.  W»y«. 

tXMI 


wide),  3-6  parallel  nerves, 
reticulately  veined  between;  gland  Vim.  from  base:  fls. 
cream-color,  40-50  in  a  head,  with  peduncles  over  J^in. 
long,  and  in  short  racemes  of  3-5  heads:  pod  reddish 
brown,  with  nerve-hke  margins,  more  or  less  twisted 
into  shape  of  letter  C  or  S,  3-5  in.  long,  ?sin.  wide; 
seed  longitudinal,  Kin.  in  length (  encircled  in  double 
fold  by  a  long  red  funicle  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  species,  the  seed  hanging  on  the  trees  thuB  for 
months;  pods  ripe  July-Nov.  Fls.  late  Feb.  and 
March.  B.M.  1659.— Its  wood  is  but  little  inferior  to 
black  walnut  for  furniture -making  and  grillwork;  it 
makes  a  good  street  tree  in  Calif,  and  as  a  fuel  it  is 
equal  to  hickory. 

37.  impleza,  Benth.  Fig.  72.  A  tall  tree,  50  ft.  high, 
with  light  green  foliage  and  rough  bark:  phyll.  falcate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  a  more  or  less  hooked 
point,  4—7  in.  long,  ?jr-?4in.  wide,  veins  3-5,  with 
finer  parallel  veins  between;  no  gland:  fls.  cream-yellow, 
in  racemes  much  shorter  than  phyll.,  40-50  in  a  head; 
peduncles  ?  gin.  long:  pod  curved,  often  like  an  interro- 
gation point,  light  brown  with  nerve-like  margin,  more 
or  less  constricted  and  contracted  between  the  seeds, 
4-6  in.  long,  >4in.  wide;  seeds  longitudinal;  funicle 
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club-shaped,  folded  once  or  twice  at  end  of  seed. 
F.  v.  M.  Icon.  8:2. — Distinguished  from  A.  tnehnoxy- 
lon  by  the  more  pointed  and  hooked  phyll.,  while  the 
funiclc  is  cream-colored  and  folded  at  the  end  of  the 
seed  instead  of  being  scarlet  and  twice  encircling  it  as 
in  A.  mdanozylon, 

38.  kda,  Gray.  Koa.  Tree  of  50-60  ft.,  with  spread- 
ing branches:  phyll.  falcate,  acuminate  and  tapering  to 
base,  striate  with  3-5  parallel  nerves  more  prominent, 
4-5  in.  long,  ?g-^in.  wide;  gland  at  base  prominent: 
fls.  in  short  racemes  or  rarely  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  50-00 
fls.  in  a  head;  peduncles  !->jin.  long,  5-merous;  calyx 
united,  ciliate  edges:  pod  brown,  flat,  thin,  rcticulatcly 
nerved,  more  or  less  constricted  between  seeds,  5-6  in. 
long,  ?4-l  in.  wide;  seed  dark  brown,  nearly  transverse, 
oblong,  about  Jiin.  long  by  J^in.  wide;  funicle  light 
brown,  filiform,  not  encircling  seed  but  with  2  or  3 
twists  at  hilum  end.  Hawaiian  Isla. — A  valuable  tim- 
ber tree,  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  It  should 
be  more  largely  grown  in  Calif. 

39.  viscfdula,  Cunn.  A  tall 
shrub,  12-15  ft.  high,  with  terete 
branches  covered  by  a  glossy  viscid 
gum:  phyll.  long-linear,  with  a 
small  oblique  point,  sparingly 
pubescent,  at  least  when  young, 

-! 1  _>  in.  long,  -r»  to  less  than  : 
wide,  with  several  obscure  parallel 
veins;  gland  near  base:  fls.  40  in  a 
head,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  cither  5- 
or  4-merous,  with  peduncles  J^in.  long; 
calyx  and  corolla  pubescent:  pod  hirsute, 
with  nerve-like  margins,  1  \i~2  in.  long,  Hin. 
wide,  slightly  depressed  between  the  seeds; 
seed  small,  longitudinal;  funicle  silvery, 
twice  or  thrice  twisted  and  thickened  into 
cap  at  end  of  seed;  ripe  Aug.  Fls.  March. 
Apr.— At  first  glance  easily  mistaken  for 
narrow-lvd.  A.  retinodea,  but  its  short-std. 
fls.  in  pairs,  the  resinous  viscid  substance  on  phyll.  and 
its  Hmall  narrow  pods  will  at  once  distinguish  it. 

40.  elongata,  Sieb.  A  tall  shrub  with  angular  branch- 
lets:  phyll.  distinctly  striate,  3-nerved,  or  often  ob- 
scured, long-linear,  slightly  falcate,  narrowed  to  base, 
obtuse  and  ending  in  oblique  point,  2-3  or  4  in.  long 
(or  narrower  and  '>}  •>  in.  long),  hardly  V$in.  broad; 
peduncles  1  _>in.  long,  solitary  or  in  pairs:  pod  thin, 
with  nerve-like  margins,  l.'"£-2!-<>  in.  long,  }■  sin.  wide, 
slightly  impressed  between  seeds,  pod  convex  over 
them;  seed  oblong,  brown;  funicle  not  folded  about 
seed  but  with  2  or  3  folds  fitting  over  end  of  seed  like 
a  cap.  B.M.  3337. — Especially  suitable  for  damp, 
sandv  land. 

4b  Gswaldii,  F.  v.  M.  A  stiff  shrub,  8  to  10  ft.  tall: 
phyll.  linear  to  oblong-falcate,  with  numerous  fine 
parallel  veins  ending  in  oblique  mucronate  point,  1-2 
in.  long,  nearly  }i'in.  wide;  gland  near  base:  fl.-heads 
sessile,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  about  15-20  in  a  head: 
sepals  over  half  as  long  as  petals:  pods  hard,  curved 
into  crescents  about  each  seed;  funicle  filiform,  half 
the  length  of  seed  and  suddenly  dilated  into  a  cap 
nearly  as  long,  which  fits  over  and  covers  up  one-third 
of  seed.  F.  v.  M.  Icon.  0: 10. — May  be  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  finely  striate,  narrow,  2-in.-long  phyll.,  its 
sessile  yellow  fls.  that  sit  at  base  of  phyll.,  nearly 
hiding  st.,  by  the  pods  twisted  in  lunar  shape  with  valves 
convex  over  seed  and  by  the  cap  covering  one-third  of 
seed.  A  small  bushy  tree  in  Australia,  producing  a 
scented  timber;  the  natives  make  short  weapons  from  it. 

42.  harpophflla,  F.  v.  M.  A  tree  with  slightly 
angular  branchlets:  phvll.  striate,  3-5-nerved,  falcate- 
lanceolate,  tapering  to  both  ends,  6-8  in.  long,  H-H'm. 
wide:  fls.  in  clusters  with  peduncles  liin.  long,  or  in 
short  racemes,  much  shorter  than  phyll.,  15-20  fls.  in 
a  head;  sepals  not  half  so  long  as  petals:  pod  Btriate, 


more  or  less  constricted  and  contracted  between 
3-4,  or  even  5,  in.  long,  l^in.  wide;  seed  elliptic;  funicle 
half  as  long  as  seed  and  but  slightly  enlarged  into  axil. 

F.  v.  M.  6:9. 

43.  cyclops,  Cunn.  Fig.  72.  A  low  spreading  shrub. 
8-10  ft.  tall,  with  many  sts.:  phyll.  narrow-oblong  to 
lanceolate  or  even  falcate-lanceolate,  with  oblique  point, 
li^-3j^  in.  long,  if-* -gin.  wide,  gland  at  base  more  or 
less  obscure;  3-6  longitudinal  nerves:  fls.  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  or  even  in  short'  racemes;  peduncles  Ijin.  Ion*;: 
pods  in  clusters  of  2-7  from  one  head,  2-2^  in.  Ions. 
?gin.  wide,  more  or  less  curled;  seeds  transverse,  with 
odor,  when  fresh,  something  like  a  leek,  surrounded  by 
conspicuous  scarlet  funiclc  in  double  fold;  ripe  Aug.— 
Nov.   Fls.  off  and  on  from  July-Dec.   F.  v.  M.  Icon. 
8:3. — Young  specimens  are  very  compact  and  attrac- 
tive, although  in  a  few  years  they  become  spreading  and 
unsymmetrieal;  but.  as  short-lived  tub-plants  for  cer- 
tain formal  effects,  they  would  be  very  effective.  While 
the  seed-pods  are  at  first  charm- 
ingly artistic  with  the  scarlet 
funicle  surrounding  the  black 
seeds  and  the  rich  brown  pods, 
in  age  they  are  unsightly,  as 
they  persist  until  they  are  ragged, 
ugly  and  black.  The  pods  con- 
tain much  tannin  that  is  hard 
on  the  mucous  membrane  when 
the  seeds  arc  cleaned. 

44.  oxycedrus,  Sieb.  A  rigid 
shrub  with  terete  and  usually 
pubeacent  branches:  phyll.  stn- 
ate,  linear-lanceolate  but  broad  at 
base  and  tapering  to  a  pungent 
point,  H-*iin.  or  even  1  in.  long 
and  3-4-nerved  on  each  side; 
small  stipules,  often  spinescent: 
spikes  1  in.  long;  fls.  4-merous; 
calyx  short  with  obtuse  lobes: 
pods  3  in.  long,  ! ,  iv,  wide,  stri- 
ate, incurved  and  with  convex 
valves;  seed  longitudinal;  funicle 
thickened  from  the  base  and 
much  folded.   B.M.  2928.— Su- 

Esrficially  resembles  .4.  verticil- 
ta,  but  the  phyll.  are  broader 
and  the  valves  of  the  pods  are 
thicker  than  in  that  species. 


45.  vertkillata,  Willd.  {.\fimd*a  vcrticiUAta,  L'Her.). 
Whorl-leaved  Acacia.  Fig.  74.  A  spreading  shrub 
or  small  tree  of  graceful  habit;  branches  more  or  leas 
pubescent:  phyll.  in  whorls  or  often  scattered,  linear- 
subulate,  about  \$-$iin.  long,  or  more,  leas  than  J-fin. 
wide,  ending  in  a  pungent  point;  1-nerved;  occasional 
gland  near  middle:  spikes  J£-l  in.  long,  often  conceal- 
mg  the  phyll.:  pods  flat,  straight  or  slightly  curved, 
with  nerve-like  margins,  2-3  in.  long,  Hin.  wide,  taper- 
ing to  a  point  ;  seeds  longitudinal,  1  jin.  long,  with  light- 
colorcd  Minifies  of  about  same  length  thickened  at  end 
of  seed  into  cup-shaped  aril;  ripe  June  and  early  July. 
Fls.  March,  Apr.  B.M.  110. — Used  for  hedges  and  as 
ornamental;  also  to  some  extent  as  a  street  tree,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  trimmed  to  assume  a  pyramidal 
form,  but  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose since  it  is  short-lived  and  in  age  becomes  strag- 
gling. It  may  be  made  to  assume  a  pendulous  habit  by 
weighting  its  branches  with  a  brick  when  young.  There 
seem  to  be  several  types,  some  bcingi soft  to  the  touch 
while  others  are  harsh  and  rigid.  There  is  also  much 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  fl. -spikes. 

46.  Riceana,  Hensl.  (A.  erythrofnu>,  Tenore).  A  tall 
shnib  or  small  tree,  with  graceful  drooping  branchlets: 
phyll.  clustered,  less  than  1  in.  long  and  rrin.  broad 
(or  narrower  and  1 H  long)  linear-subulate,  tapering 
into  pungent  point:  spikes  Blender,  lJ^-2  in.  long; 
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pedunclrs  '  ;.in.  long;  fls.  distant,  acute  in  the  bud, 
•'t-mtTous,  the  petals  with  distinct  nerve;  calyx  short, 
riliatc:  pod  usually  curved,  acuminate,  often  2-3  in. 
long,  scarcely  Kin.  broad,  slightly  pubescent  when 
>  oung,  but  etoon  glabrous;  valves  very  convex,  coriace- 
ous, contracted  between  the  seeds;  seeds  longitudinal; 
funirle  much  folded  and  thickened  nearly  from  the 
t>»**v  Fls.  lemon-yellow,  last  of  Feb.  and  March  to 
Apr.  Tasmania.  N  1:7.  This  may  be  distinguished  from 
A  .  rcrtidUata  by  its  phyll.  in  clusters  rather  than  in 
whorfe  and  by  its  distant,  3-merous  fls.  Its  habitat  is 
in  moist  shady  places  in  its  native  country. 

47.  aneora,  F.  v.  M.  Mcloa.  A  shrub  with  terete 
branches  lined  with  gum  along  the  longitudinal  fis- 
sures: phyll.  rigid,  with  oblique  point,  varying  from 
Laxiceolate-falcate  to  long-linear  or  almost  terete  on  the 
Nunc  plant,  1-3  in.  long,  }t-u  wide;  no  prominent 
'•••r-  but  distinctly  striate  under  a  lens:  fls.  in  spikes 
<  which  may  be  single  or  in  pairs),  1  j  :n_  long,  5- 
merous;  calyx  narrow  spatulate,  not  half  so  long  as 
petals;  peduncles  less  than  J^in.  long:  pods  flat,  oblique, 
with  a  narrow  wing  at  suture  and  recurved  point  at 

.:»>..  1-1  K  in.  long,  nearly  1  Jin.  wide;  seeds  nearly 
transverse,  marked  by  a  minute  horseshoe;  funiclc  not 
encircbng  seed  but  with  2  or  3  short  thick  folds.  F.v.M. 
Icon. 10:8. 

48.  glaucescens,  Willd.  (A.  cinerdscens,  Sieb.  A. 
homomAlla,  Wcndl.  A.  leucodtndron,  Cunn.).  A  tree 
up  to  50  ft.  high,  with  branchlcts  and  phyll  covered 
with  a  gray  pubescence  which  gives  an  ashy  hue  to  the 
foliage,  the  young  shoots  yellowish:  phyll.  lanceolate 
to  sickle-shaped,  widest  in  center  and  tapering  at  both 
ends,  striate,  with  3  or  4  nerves  more  prominent, 
3Hr-6  in.  long,  from  leas  than  J^-J^in.  or  even  1  in. 
wide;  gland  near  base:  spikes  several,  in  the  axils  of  the 
phyll.,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  4-  or  5-merous;  petals  united 
and  very  narrow  at  base  giving  prominence  to  the  short 
united  sepals  covered  with  a  bright  yellow  pubescence 
bke  pile  on  velvet.  According  to  J.  H.  Maiden,  the 
pod,  as  originally  described,  was  that  of  A.  Muidenii, 
and  the  error  seems  to  have  been  copied  into  subse- 
quent publications.  B.M.  3174. — 'Hub  is  often  con- 
fused with  A.  Maidenii,  but  that  species  is  less  pubes- 
cent, has  a  much-twisted  pod,  and  red  funicles  almost 
encircling  seeds.  It  is  known  as  the  Coast  Myall. 

49.  Maidenii,  F.  v.  M.  A  tall  shrub  or  tree  50  ft. 
high,  with  rough  bark,  fissured  at  intervals:  phyll. 
lanceolate  to  lanceolate-falcate,  narrowed  at  each  end, 
striate  with  fine  veins,  several  more  prominent,  more  or 
leas  pubescent,  4-6  in.  long,  y6-Hin.  wide;  gland  about 
>-4in.  from  base:  fl. -spikes  in  pairs  about  1  in.  long: 
fls.  4-merous,  calyx  not  half  so  long  as  corolla:  pod 
narrow,  Kin.  wide,  variously  twisted  into  bow-knots 
and  usually  with  one  suture  of  the  valves  gaping  open; 
seeds  longitudinal,  shining,  black,  funicle  pale  reddish, 
almost  or  quite  encircling  the  seed  and  suddenly  dou- 
bled back  from  the  summit.  Fls.  Sept. 

50.  holosericea,  Cunn.  (A.  leucophyUa,  Lindl.  A. 
neurocdrpa,  Cunn.).  A  shrub  or  small  tree  10  to  20  ft. 
high,  clothed  with  a  white,  silky  pubescence;  branch- 
lets  with  3  much-raised  angles:  phyll.  obliquely  oval- 
oblong,  obtuse  or  mucronatc,  4-6  in.  long,  1-3  in.  wide, 
3—4  nerves,  pinnatelv*  veined  between  them:  fls.  5- 
merous  in  spikes  2  in.  long;  calyx  and  corolla  pubescent: 
pod  more  or  less  twisted;  seeds  longitudinal;  funicle 
folded  and  enlarged  into  cup-shaped  aril.  Fls.  March. 

51.  linearis,  Sims  (A.  longissima,  Wendl.).  A  strag- 
gly shrub  with  phyll.  as  long  and  slender  as  pine  need- 
Irs,  4—8  in.  long,  or  twice  that  length,  oin.  wide; 
prominent  longitudinal  vein:  fls.  loose,  slender  in  inter- 
rupted spikes,  1-2  in.  long,  4-merous;  calyx  short,  not 
half  so  long  as  corolla:  pod  4  in.  long,  1  ,,in.  broad, 
slightly  impressed  between  seeds  and  convex  over  them; 
amis  longitudinal,  oblong,  shining;  funicle  not  sur- 
rounding seed  but  bent  back  and  forth  into  a  cap- 
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shaped  aril  over  one  end.  B.M.  2156.  B.R.  680  —  It 
may  grow  to  20  ft.  in  height,  and  the  wood  is  useful 
for  furniture  and  many  small  articles. 

52.  longifdlia,  Willd.  Sydney  Golden  Wattle.  Fig. 
72.  A  tallshrub  or  small  tree:  phyll.  oblong-lanceolate, 
either  acute  or  obtuse,  narrowed  to  the  base,  2-3  in.  or 
even  4-6  in.  long  and  from  I4~%in-  wide;  3  or  4  longi- 
tudinal nerves,  reticulately  veined  between;  gland  very 
near  base:  fls.  in  spikes  in.  long,  4-merous:  podB 

>n  long  or  more,  about  K  in.  broad,  coria- 
ceous, terete  until  fully  ripe  when  their  valves  flatten, 
separate,  become  dark  and  curled  and  persist  on  the 
tree;  seeds  longitudinal,  black,  fat  and  shining;  funicle 
silvery,  not  enfolding  seed  but  bent  upon  itself  several 
times,  dilated  and  fitted  like  a  cap  over  one  end  of  the 
seed;  ripe  Aug,  Sept.  Fls.  Feb.,  March.  B.R.  362. 
B.M.  2166.  R.H.  1896,  p.  504.  Wattles  and  Wattle- 
barks,  p.  51. — A  valuable  ornamental  as  well  as  a  good 
tree  for  narrow  streets;  also  used  as  a  tan  for  heavy 
leathers. 

Var.  Sophdrse,  F.  v.  M.  (A.  Sophkrx,  R.  Br.).  PhvU. 
shorter,  and  with  rounded  apex,  1  i-j-3  K  in.  long, 
-rVin.  broad:  spikes  generally  shorter,  1-1 K  in.;  blooms 
later  and  seed  matures  later  than  type-  Brown,  FI.  of 
S.  Austral. — Under  cult,  it  becomes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  the  type,  but  in  general  its  foliago  is 
shorter  and  more  rounded  at  apex. 

Var.  floribunda,  F.  v.  M.  A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree, 
with  the  foliage  all  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  giving 
the  tree  a  thin,  delicate  appearance:  phyll.  2K-3K  in. 
long,  J-^-^in.  wide,  or  more,  linear-lanceolate,  ending 
in  oblique  point,  acuminate,  striate,  several  nerves 
more  prominent  than  others:  spikes  1  ?  i  in.  long,  flower- 
ing to  base;  fls.  whitish  yellow:  pods  contracted  and 
long-constricted  between  seeds;  seed  longitudinal; 
funicle  silvery,  not  encircling  sect!  but  folded  like  a 
cap;  ripe  July,  Aug.  Fls.  Feb.,  March.  B.M.  3203  (as 
.4.  intertnedia).—  This  varies  so  much  from  the  typo 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  its  relationship,  but 
since  all  variations  between  this  and  the  type  can  be 
traced,  it  can  be  given  only  varietal  rank. 

53.  pubescens,  R.  Br.  Hairy  Wattle.  A  shrub, 
with  drooping  branches  and  hirsute  petioles  and  rachis; 
pinna-  3-10  pairs  (mostly  3-8),  l/^-%ax.  long;  lfts. 
6-20  pairs  (mostly  16),  crowded,  linear,  smooth, 
-^f~l  6m-  wide:  fls.  in  simple  racemes  longer  than  lvs., 
on  long  pubescent  peduncles,  15-20  in  a  head;  calyx 
short,  sinuate-toothed;  corolla  smooth,  protruding  in 
bud,  the  petals  united.  Blooms  in  spring.  B.M.  1263. 
F.R.  1:733. — This  belongs  to  the  series  in  which  the 
pods  are  all  flat,  seeds  longitudinal,  last  fold  of  funicle 
forming  a  short  lateral  or  oblique  aril,  with  very  small 
folds  below  it.  Much  grown  in  greenhouses  in  the  E. 
U.  S.,  where  it  is  a  general  favorite  on  account  of  its 
feathery  lvs.  and  bright  blossoms,  which  are  in  their 
full  beauty  at  Eastertide,  and  arc  becoming  very  |»opu- 
lar  for  church  decorations  at  that  time. 

54.  elata,  Cunn.  A  handsome  tree  of  50-60  ft. 
with  dark  green  foliage  and  young  shoots  clothed  with 
a  yellow  pubescence:  lvs.  compound,  1  ft.  long  by 
8-10  in.  wide;  pinna;  2-6  pairs,  5-7  in.  long;  lfts.  8-13 
pairs,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  pubescent,  1}.4-1H  in. 
long,  54-?«in.  wide,  about  %m.  distant:  fls.  in  com- 
pound racemes,  about  40  in  a  head;  sepals  5,  united, 
half  as  long  as  petals;  petals  5:  pod  a  rich  brown,  with 
nerve-like  margins,  3tf-6  in.  long,  J^in.  broad;  funicle 
silvery,  the  club-shaped  aril  half  as  long  as  lenticular 
seed;  npe  Aug.  Blooms  Sept.,  Oct.,  Dec.  etc.  F.  v.  M. 
Icon.  12:7.  Wattles  and  Wattle-barks,  p.  54.— Rich 
in  tannic  acid.  Grows  in  shaded  ravines  in  its  native 
country. 

55.  Baileyana,  F.  v.  M.  An  attractive  shrub  or  small 
tree,  with  gray  foliage  arranged  spirally  around  the 
branchlets  and  nearly  concealing  them:  lvs.  com- 
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pound,  1-2  in.  long,  with  gland  at  base  of  each  pair  of 
pinna?;  pinna*  2-3  pairs  (occasionally  4)t  1  in.  long; 
lfts.  about  20  pairs,  }4'm.  long,  nearly  fan.  wide:  ra- 
cemes longer  tfian  Ivs.,  2-3  4  »"•  long;  flf-  15  in  a  head, 
on  peduncles  1 «- '^in.  long:  pod  14-4  in.  long,  4'n- 
wide,  with  nerve-like  margins,  occasionally  constricted 
bet  ween  Boeds;  seeds  transverse,  !"-4in.  long,  with  club- 
shaped  funicle  one-half  its  length;  ripe  Julv,  Aug.  Fls. 
Jan..  Feb.  F.  v.  M.  Icon.  12:5.  G.C.  IU.  15:37. — A 
much-prized  ornamental  and  sometimes  used  as  a 
street  tree. 

56.  discolor,  Willi  1.  A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  either 
glabrous  or  pubescent  :  pinna;  2-6  pairs;  lfts.  10-15 
pairs,  i/i-lim.  long,  1-nerved,  pale  beneath;  large 
gland  on  petiole  and  a  few  small  ones  on  up|ier  pairs  of 
lfts.:  fls.  6  1  >  in  a  head,  in  axillary  racemes,  5-merous; 
petals  with  prominent  midribs;  calyx  short,  ciliate: 
pod  flat,  with  nerve-like  margins,  1-3  in.  long,  Jgin. 
wide;  funicle  enlarged  at  hilum  end. 

57.  pruindsa,  Cunn.  A  small  tree  with  young  foliage 
bronze-like:  pinna  2-4  pairs,  24.-4  in.  long;  lfts.  11-24 
pairs,  J4-?4m.  long,  oblong  to  linear;  nerve  execntric, 
occasionally  1  or  2  short  nerves;  gland  prominent,  dis- 
tant from  base:  fls.  in  racemes,  30  in  a  head,  5-merous; 
sepals  united,  half  the  length  of  petals:  pods  with  nerve- 
like margins,  24~3  in.  long.  ?sin.  broad,  occasionally 
constricted  I  >etween  seeds;  funicle  short,  filiform  half 
its  length,  then  enlarged  into  club-shaped  aril.  Fls. 
Feb  .-Apr. 

58.  decurrens,  Willd.  Green  Wattle.  A  hand- 
some t  ree,  glabrous  or  more  or  less  tomentose-pubescent 
with  branches  more  or  less  prominently  angled:  pinna; 
8-15  pairs  or  more  (sometimes  reduced  to  5  or  6); 
lfts.  30-40  pairs  or  more,  linear,  from  under  2  to  nearly 
5  lines  long,  according  to  the  variety:  fls.  20-30  in  a 
head,  mostly  5-merous:  pods  3-4  in.  long,  about  Jiin. 
broad,  more  or  less  contracted  between  the  seeds. 
Wattles  and  Wattle-barks,  p.  55.    Brown,  For.  Fl. 

of  S.  Austral. — 
There  is  much 
confusion  regard- 
ing this  group 
among  nursery- 
men and  others. 

Var.  norroalis, 
Benth.  Sydney 
Black  Wattle. 
Lfts-  J-4-J  Sin. long. 
Restricted  range 
on  the  coast  of 
Austral.  Accord- 
ing to  Maiden, 
var.  normalis  dif- 
ers  from  type  in 
having  sepals  as 
long  as  petals  and 
cilia  on  interior  of 
lobe:  iti  A.  decur- 
rens, the  petals 
have  a  midrib  and 
a  short,  broadly 
lobed  ciliate  calyx. 

Var.  mollis,  Lindl.  (.4.  nwlllxnma,  Willd.).  Black 
Wattle.  A  tree  20-50  ft.  high,  with  reddish  bark 
showing  under  the  fissures:  pinna*  K-20  pairs,  shining 
on  upper  surface,  2-6  in.  long;  lfts.  30-60  pairs,  closely 
crowded,  not  !  „in.  in  length;  gland  between  each  pair 
of  pinna?  and  generally  additional  ones  on  internodea 
between:  fl. -clusters  in  racemes,  30-36  in  a  head,  5- 
merous;  peduncles  1  s-J^in.  long:  pods  dark,  pubescent, 
2-4  in.  long,  not  »4in.  wide,  constricted  and  contracted 
between  the  seeds;  seed  longitudinal;  funicle  filiform, 
enlarged  to  a  light-colored  cap  over  seed;  ripe  June- 
Oct.  Fls.  pale  yellow,  blooming  profusely  in  June  and 
intermittently   at   other   times.    B.R.  371. — Distin- 


75.  Acacia  decurrens  var.  dcalbata 


guished  from  var.  dealbata  by  its  later  blooming  period, 
by  its  fighter  fls.,  its  characteristic  pubescent  pools  and 
smaller  seeds  and  by  the  short  lfts.,  shining  above, 
which  sit  close  together. 

Var.  dealbata,  F.  v.  M.  (.4.  <lmlbdta,  Link).  Silver 
Wattle.  Fig.  75.  A  tree  50  or  more  ft.  high*  with 
smooth  bark  and  gray  pubescent  branchlets:  lvs. 
silver-gray  to  light  green,  3-64  in.  long;  pinna*  13-25 
pairs;  lfts.  30—40  pairs;  glands  1  between  each  pair  of 
pinna?:  racemes  often  compound,  30  fls.  in  a  head, 
5-merous;  sepals  united;  petals  with  faint  midrib; 
peduncles  Win.  long:  pods  1 } */-4 1 4  in.  long,  *g-'^in. 
wide,  smooth,  a  rich  brown;  seeds  longitudinal;  funicle 
as  long  as  seed,  filiform  half  its  distance  and  ending;  in 
silvery  club-shaped  aril;  ripe  July,  Aug.  Fls.  Feb.. 
March.  A.F.  13:880.  H.H.  1896  p.  502.—  Mts.  in  its 
native  country.  It  is  sometimes  given  specific 
as  A.  dealbata,  but  intermediate  forms  occur. 

59.  filiclna,  Willd.  (Mimosa  /HiWoWm.  Cav.). 
Unarmed  shrub:  Ivs.  fern-like;  pinna-  5-30  pairs; 
20-50  or  more  pairs  (rarely  10-15),  very  small:  fl.-heads 
globular,  orange  or  yellow,  in  terminal  panicles:  pods 
broadly  linear,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  often  irreg- 
ular, flat  not  pulpy.  Texas  and  Mex. — The  astringent, 
bitter  bark  called  timbe  is  used  by  the  Mexicans  in 
making  pulque  for  precipitating  mucilaginous  matter. 
Safford,  Science,  Jan.  22,  1909:  1(50. 

60  pulchella,  K.  Br.  A  handsome  shrub,  either 
glabrous  or  hirsute,  with  slender  branches,  mostly 
armed  with  subulate  spines:  pinna?  1  pair;  lfts.  4-7 
pairs,  obovate-oblong,  -rSr-^in.  long;  gland  on  stipes 
between  pinme.  or  none:  peduncles  solitary;  fls.  5-mer- 
ous; petals  with  prominent  midrib;  calyx  half  as  long 
as  petals  and  sinuate-toothed:  pods  flat,  thick  margins, 
1-2  in.  long,  %-%\n.  wide;  seed  longitudinal;  funicle 
filiform  and  thickened  into  club-shaped  aril.  Fls.  Apr. 

Var.  grandis,  Hort.  (A.  grdndis,  Henfr.).  Glabrous: 
lfts.  8-10  pairs,  a  little  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
the  type.  Fls.  Feb.-May.   J.H.  III.  35  :  369  (1897). 

Var.  hispidfssima,  Hort.  (.4.  huipull&sima,  DC.). 
Branches  covered  with  long,  spreading  hairs:  lfts.  nar- 
row and  revolutc:  fls.  white.  B.M.  4588. 

61.  FaraesiAna,  Willd.  (.4.  te.ptophtjUn,  DC.).  Popi- 
nac.  Opohanax.  Cassie.  HriSACHE.  Much-branch- 
ing shrub,  6-10  ft..:  stipules  straight,  slender,  sometimes 
minute  spines;  pinna;  5-8  pairs;  lfts.  mostly  10-25 
pairs,  1-2  lines  lone,  narrow,  linear,  glabrous:  pedun- 
cles 2  or  3  in  the  older  axils;  fl.-heads  large,  globular, 
deep  yellow,  very  fragrant,  pods  almost  terete,  inde- 
hiscent,  at  length  turgid  and  pulpy.  Feb.,  March. 
Texas,  Mex.,  Asia,  Afr.  and  Austral.  Grown  in  France 
for  perfumer}*. — Its  origin  is  probably  American,  but 
it  is  now  naturalized  in  nearly  every  tropical  country. 
It  was  intro.  into  the  Hawaiian  Isls.  as  an  ornamen- 
tal, but  escaped  from  cull,  and  has  now  almost  become 
a  pest.  A  new  variety  of  A.  Farnesiana  has  been  dis- 
covered which  is  more  hardy  than  the  type  and  grows 
more  rapidly.  It  produces  two  crops  of  fls.  a  year,  which 
makes  it  very  lucrative  for  the  making  of  perfumery. 
The  pods  are  said  to  contain  a  tannin. 

62.  Cavema,  Bert.  Esimno  Cav  an.  Height  20  ft.: 
spines  stout:  Ifts.  scabrous,  scabrous-pubescent. 
Otherwise  near  to  A.  Farnesiana,  of  which  it  is  some- 
times considered  a  mere  variety.  Chile. — A  good  hedge 
plant. 

63.  arabica,  Willd.  Gum  Arabic  Tree.  Fig.  76. 
Shrub  or  small  tree  with  gray  branchlets;  stipules  spiny: 
pinna*  3-8  pairs,  3*^-14  m.  long;  lfts.  10-20  pairs, 
Vf-Kta-  long,  glands  several:  fls.  in  groups  of  2-5, 
calyx  half  the  length  of  corolla:  pods  distinctly  stalked, 
flat,  mostly  moniliform,  gray-downy,  3-6  in.  long. 
Arabia  and  Eu. — Some  confusion  exists  between  this 
species  and  A.  FnmeMana,  but  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  means  of  the  pod  which  in  A.  arabica  is 
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slightly  constricted  between  the  seeds  to  monili- 
<«•  bead-like,  while  in  A,  Farnenana  it  is  round 
smooth  with  the  seeds  arranged  in  2  rows  in  a 
pulpy  mass. 

64.  ebumea,  Willd.  A  shrub  with  a  reddish  brown 
Hiaxk:  lvs.  1-1  \i  in.  long.;  phyll.  5  or  6  pairs,  K~Hin. 
Ions;  It 1  -  5-9  pairs,  lest*  than  1  Vi*  in.  long;  stipules 
in.  long;  gland  between  each  of  the  2  lowest  pairs: 


r'-  40  in  a  nead  on  peduncles 


long  with  a  circle 


of  bracts  at  middle;  petals  5;  sepals  united,  half  as  long 
«u*  petals:  pod  flat,  3-6  in.  long,  ?gin.  wide;  seeds  longi- 
tudinal; funicle  short. — 
A  desert  region  species 
and  also  used  as  a  forage 


76.  Acacia  axabica. 


65.  Catechu,  Willd. 
(A.  catcchumde*,  Benth.). 
A  medium  -  sised  tree, 
with  opposite,  recurved, 
stipular  spines:  pinna? 
10-10  pairs;  lfts.  30-50 
pairs,  linear,  about  J^'in. 
long;  gland  near  base 
and  between  upper  pair 
of  pinna* :  spikes  solitary 
or  fascicled,  2-5  in.  long; 
calyx  and  corolla  tomen- 
tone,  the  former  half  the 
size  of  the  latter:  pods 
dehiscent,  flat,  a  rich 
brown,  rcticulately 
veined  and  with  nerve- 
like  margin.  2  -3  (or  5)  in.  long,  Js-Jiin.  broad;  seed 
orbicular,  transverse;  funicle  flat,  not  curving  around 
need  but  leading  directly  to  hilum  with  a  twist  or  two. 
E.  Indies. 

66.  Drumroondii,  Benth.  Bush  or  small  tree: 
pinna*  2— I  pairs,  each  with  4—10  linear,  very  obtuse, 
glabrous  lfts.:  fls.  pale  lemon-yellow,  in  dense,  solitary, 
drooping  spikes  1-1  '  2  in.  long:  pod  not  exceeding  1  in. 
long,  I4U1.  broad,  flat,  with  thickened  margins,  gla- 
brous or  pubescent;  seeds  transverse;  funicle  short, 
thickened  into  small  aril  of  about  2  folds  under  seed. 
B.M.  5191. — A  favorite  greenhouse  species. 

67.  Greggii,  Gray.  Texas  Mimosa.  Sometimes  a 
tree  20  ft.  high,  but  usually  a  shrub  of  4-5  ft.,  growing 
in  thickets  along  river  banks:  compound  lvs.  1  in.  long, 
pubescent;  pinna*  2-3  pairs  (occasionally  reduced  to  1 
pair).  M-*4in.  long;  lfts.  4-7  pairs  (usually  5),  oblong, 
pubescent  and  2-nerved:  spikes  cream-yellow,  \Y\-2% 
in.  long,  including  the  peduncles,  which  arc  half  the 
length  of  spikes;  petals  and  sepals  greenish,  5-merous; 
■epals  united  ana  half  as  long  as  petals:  pods  much 
bent  and  twisted,  nerve-like  margins  and  more  or  less 
constricted  between  the  seeds.  1^—4  or  more  in.  long, 
about  'jin.  wide;  seed  '  ,,in.  long,  1 ,  in,  wide  with  an 
arrow-shaped  depression  in  the  center;  funicle  filiform 
its  entire  length.   Fls.  Aug.,  Sept.    In  dry  or  rockv 

E laces  in  Texas  and  X.  Mex.  urn  I  S.  Known  as  Devil  s 
laws  and  Catsclaw  from  the  short  curved,  spines;  also 
as  Paradise  Flower. 

In  the  following  supplementary  list,  the  height*-  given  are  those 
attained  by  the  plants  under  glass  in  V  Eu.;  in  the  open  air  in  the 
8.  W.  t*.  8.  thry  often  grow  much  taJIcr,  and  sometime*  flower  2 
month*  curlier  Except  when  otherwise  stated,  the  fls.  are  yellow. 
Those  marked  (•)  are  considered  most  desirable.  Thoae  marked 
"More"  need  hot  hollar  treatment ;  the  other*  can  be  grown  in  a  cool- 
house,  or  in  the  open  in  Calif.  A.  alnetina,  Willd.— A.  linifolia. — A. 
•tus/saoaroa,  Willd. -'Mi moo*  acanthoearpa.— A.  acapuUrnni, 
Kant*.—  Lysiloma  arapulcensia. — A.  acedia.  Maiden  A  Betcbe.— 
A.  aci^uidria  ( Needle  -  leaved  Aeacia>.  4  It. — -A.  ajfint*.  Sweet  — 
A  What  a. —A.  atata.  It.  Br.  6  (t.  May.  M,  it  396.— A.  dftorons— 
Piiherolobium  albicans. — A.  am&na,  Wendl.  3  ft.  May.  Near  to 
A  tr^rophylla.  —  A.angulata.  Desv.— A. discolor  —  A.  anguHi/Atia, 
Lodd— A.  lonjnfolia  var.  floribunda. — A.  argyropkilla,  liook.— A. 
brvliybotrya  var.  argyniphylla. — A.  dtprra,  I. null  (A.  Ausfrldii, 
Ktvi  A.  denaifolia,  Benth.).  4  ft.  May. — A.  AtufHdix.  Rrgel— 
A  vpcra.  —.4.  f^aero/rulna,  Bert  — Ca^utlpinia  biju«:a  ^  A.^  Bar- 


Met — A.  BrrUriano,  Bulb— Pitheeolobium  fragran». — A.  bifiora, 
R.  Br.  3  ft.  May. — A.  brachyaedntka.  Humb.  4  Bonpl.— Mimosa 
acanthocarpa. — .4.  brmfMui,  Lodd.— A.  lunata.  —A.  brfripet, Cunn. 
—A.  metanoxylon. — A.  Burmannidna,  DC.  Shrub  6  ft.  Ceylon. 
Stove. — A.  bitxt/Mia.  Cuun.  4  ft.  Apr.  Hook.  Icon.  164. — A.rsrua, 
Wight  4  Arn.  (A.  Inlaia,  Willd.).  Climber  beset  with  curved 
prickle*.  E.  Indies.  Stove. — .4.  calammtriUa,  Hort.  lists— (?). — .4. 
etUutn/Mia.  Benth. = A.  myrtifolia  var.  eelaatrifolia. — .4.  eentro- 
phytla,  DC.  20  ft.:  white.  Jamaica.  Stove. — A.  Ctralonia,  Willd.— 
Mimosa  Ceratonia. — A.  ckrytitlaehyi,  Hort.— Piptadenia  ehry- 
soatarhys. — A.  ciliata,  R.  Br.— A.  strigoaa. — A.  nnerdtccni.  Sieb.— 
A.  glaucescens. — A .  wcAWu.  Wendl  4  ft.  Apr.  to  May. — A. 
earritUa,  Lenol.— A.  amcinna,  DC.  20  ft.;  fls.  white.  E.  Indies. 
Stove. — A.  Coneordidna,  Loud.— Pitheeolobium  umbellatum.  — A. 
eon/Ma,  Cunn.  Apr. — A.  rarddta,  a  trade  name,  probably  belongs 
to  aome  other  species. — A.  eariacta,  DC.  5  ft.  May. — A.  eoromlLc- 
folia.  Deaf.  10  ft.  N.  Afr.  8tove.— A.  corymbdm,  Hort.  lists  =-(?). 
— A.  cnuticdrpa,  Cunn.  0  ft.  May.— A.  euUrata,  Hort.=»A.  cullri- 
fonnis. — A.  nupuiata,  Cunn.«=A.  diffusa  var.  cuspidata.— A. 
cyanophylta  magnifim,  Hort.  lists— (?). — A.  ryendrum.  Hook.  =  A. 
obscurm. — A.  Darittur/dlta,  Cunn.  6  ft.  June. — .4.  dtcipien*  var. 
irrrmdrm.  Hort."  3  ft.  May.  B.M.  3244. — A.  dttui/dlia,  Benth.— 
A.  aapera.— A.  dentt/era,  Benth.  Apr.  B.M.  4032.— .4.  drpfndtn*. 
Cunn.— A.  longifolia  var.  murronata. — A.  ditinetu,  Burch.  3  ft. 
May.  S.  Afr.— A.  Dietrithuina,  F.  Muell. — A.  dlptera,  Willd.  = 
Proaopia  juliflora. — A.  diptrra,  Lindl.  Shrub.:  fla.(r). — .4.  diptcra 
var.  cruiptrra,  Graham.  Sept.  B.M.  3939. — A.  ditntiflbra,  Benlh. 
—a  form  of  A.  longiiolia. — A.  dtaorioUa.  Willd.— Lysiloma  Schie- 
deana. — .4.  dolabrifArmu,  C«lla=A,  decipiens. — A.  Donktiaari% 
i»a  trade'name.— Nlimoea(?). — A.  rfora'Arvion.Cunn.  •JCurrawang  |, 
a  beautiful  small  tree:  fls.  golden  yellow. — A.  </um<)so,Wight  A.  Arn. 
=A  latronum. — A.  tMnwa, DC.«»A.  juniperina. — A.tdtUit,  Humb. 
A*  Bonpl.—A.  Karneuiiana. — A.  nnarginata,  Wendl.— A.  atricta. — .4. 
triorVUla,  Benth.  June. — A.  Bttcrhatta.  Mackay.  4  ft.  May.  -  -  A. 
/alet/irmi*.  DC. —A.  penninenis  var.  falciformia. — A.  Jerrutfnm. 
DC.  From  E.  Indies.  Stove. — A./Uzicoulu.  Benlh. =Pithecolo- 
bium  ftexicaule,  Coulter. — A.  Jloribiinda,  Willd. ••A.  longifolia  var. 
floribunda. — .4.  jtoritomda.Hort.— A.  neriifolia. — A ,  formita.  Kunth. 
— Calliamlra  formosa. — A  fragrant,  Tenore=Alt»inia  fragraaa 
("Acacia  fragranoe"  Hort.?).— A.  fnmddta,  Willd.— Leuca»na  glauca. 
—A.  /rultrim,  Mart.=Piptadenia  lalifolia. — A.  grnirtr/dlui,  Link 
—.4. diffusa.— A.  girdSm,  Willd.  (Camel-thorn ).  40  ft.  S.  Afr.  Kla.(?). 
Stove. — A.  fflaiua,  Hort.— A.  glauceseens. — A.  grdndit,  Henfr.=A. 
pulchella  var.  gnuidia. — A,  grata,  Willd.— Piptadenia  macrocarpa. 
— A.  grartoieni,  Cunn.— A.  vemiciflua. — A.  guavaqvilrniis.  Deaf, 
— Mimosa  guaya<|uilensts. — A.  guiantntii,  Willd.— Stryphnoden- 
dron  guianense. — A.  gummlfera,  Willd.  30  ft.  Guinea.  P|a,(7). 
—A.H*mal6tyUm.  Willd.  20  ft.  KIs.  yellow  or  while.  S.  Afr. 
Stove.— A.haMulata,  Smith.4ft,  May.  B.M.  3341.— A,  htlerardnlha. 
Burch.  15  ft.;  fU.(?).  S.  Air.— A.  htUrophyUa,  Willd.  6  ft.  May. 
Mascarene  [-K — A.  Aismda,  Hort.— Robima  hispida. — A.  hitpidU- 
lima,  DC.— A.  pulchella  var.  hispidissima. — .4.  hotateHeta,  A. 
Cunn. — A.  homaloph^la,*  "Yarran.  ' — A.  homatophylla,  probably 
clerical  error  for  A.  bomalophylla. — A.  homamdUa,  Wendl. —A. 
glaucescens. — A.  h&rHda,  Willd.  S.  Afr.—  A.  HfugUii,  Benth  * 
Pale  yellow.  Feb. — A.  humxfiita,  Cunn.  Austral. — A.  hybnda- 
Lodd.— A.  armata. — A.  imprriali:  Hort.  lbts=(?). — A.  inlrrmidia, 
Cunn.— A,  longifolia  var.  floribunda. — A.  inttrtrtta,  Sieb.— A. 
longifolia. — A  tnlna,  Willd.— A.  cassia. — A.  J dnetit,  F.  Muell. 
Racemes  simple,  longer  than  lvs.  which  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  green. -Ivd.  A.  dealbata. — A.  Julibri*tin,  Willd.— Albtatia 
Julibriasin. — A.  Kalkbra,  G.  Don.=Albu»ia  Julibrisain. — A. 
beriiana,  D.  Don.— Calliandra  Lambertiana. — A.  lanU/rra.  ( 
6  ft.  Apr.  B.M.  2V22. — A.  lati/olia,  Benlh.— .4.  latiMiqua  Willd. 
—Lysiloma  latisiliqua. — A.  Latrdbri,  Meisn.— A.  acinaceu — 
A.  Intrnnum,  Wdld.  (A.  dumosa,  Wight  A  Arn.).  fp  to  20  ft.; 
E.  Indies.  Stove. — A.  laun/dlia,  Willd.  4  ft.  May.  Psnfic  lala. 
Stove.— .4.  LebbteJe.  Willd.— Albixiia  Lebbek.— .4.  UiophjUa, 
Benth.  =A.  sajigna. — A.  Untwif&lia,  Deaf.  20  ft.:  fla.l?).  Mex. 
Stove. — A.  UprAta.  Sieb.*  May.  B.R.  1441.  "Graceful,  linear 
leaves,  and  habit  of  a  willow." — A .  Uprdm  var.  ttnm/ilia,  Benth. 
Stove. — A.  Uptoeirpa,  Cunn.  6  ft.  Apr. — A.  Itptdelada.  Cunn. — .4. 
Uptonturo,  Benth.  6  ft.  Apr.  B.M.  4350. — .4.  UptophyUn,  DC.=A. 
Farnesiana. — A.  Uucoeiphata,  Link— Leucsna  glauca.-  .1  Uuro- 
ptiloa,  Willd.  12  ft.;  pale  yellow.  Trap.  Asia.  Stove. — A.  Uucv- 
phylta,  Colvill-^-A.  holosericra. — A.  ligulata,  Cunn.=A.  aidirina. — 
.4.  longi/Mia  var.  murronata,  K.  v.  M.  (A.  dependens,  Cunn.  A. 
mucronata,  F.  v.  M. ).  March. B. M . 274 7.— .4 .  Umgim. ima, Wendl.— A, 
linearis. — A.  lopMntha,  Willd.— -Albixiia  lophantha. — A.  lopMntha 
var.  gigantia,  Hort.— Albixxia  lophantha  var.  gigantea. — A.  liiruia, 
Baill.— Albinia  lucida.— .4.  Mdngium.  Willd.  10  ft.  Molucca 
lata.  Slow. — A.  microphylla,  Willd.— Piptadenia  peregrins. — A. 
mulli;  Wall.— Albixiia  Julibriasin. — A.  \frnu,  W  did.— Albixxia 
Julibri.Wn. — A.  nrurocdrpa,  Cunn.— A.  holosericea.-  -.4.  nigricans, 
R.Br.  Oft.  Apr.  B.M.  21S8. — A.  notdbili;  F.  Muell. — .4.  nudi- 
fi&ra.  Willd.  (A.  Rohriana,  DC.).  30  ft.;  white.  W.Indies.  Stove. 
—.4.  obtrura.  DC.  (A.  eyenorum.  Hook. I.  2(4  ft.  B.M.  4653. 
— A.  otiuro/tirinui,  Willd.— Albixxia  odoratisaima. — A.  oUjr/olia, 
Cunn.— A.  lunata. — A.  oligophytta,  HofTmgg.  4  ft.  Habitat i*'. 
Stove. — .4.  ornuto  is  a  name  in  the  trade,  probably  of  some  well- 
known  stx-eies. — .4.  ptiro<i<tra.  DC.  — A.  armata.  — .1.  ptntatitnia, 
Lindl.  10ft.  May.  B.R.  1521. — A,  pirn/Alia,  Benth.— A.  juncilolia, 
— .4.  pinnita.  Link.— A.  tamarindifolia. — A.  pbUypJiyUa,  Sweet.  10 
ft.  June.— .4.  piumdta,  Ix>we.  20  ft.  Braxil.  B.M.  3366.  A  stove 
climber. — A.  paialaria,  Hort.  lists— (?). — A.  polybotrya,  Benth.* 
A  beautiful  pinnate-lvd.  species. — A.  portoriefnti:  Willd.— Calli- 
andra portoricensia. — A  .primota,  probably  clerical  error  for  A.  pruin- 
osa. — .4.  pritmdtiea,  Hoflmgg.  0  It.  Habitat  (?).  Stove. — A ,  prnm- 
tnens,  Cunn.— A.  linifolia  var.  prnrninena. — .4.  PBtudaedeia,  Hort. 
— Robinia  Pseudacacia. — A.  puUAfrrima,  Willd.— Stryphnodeti- 
>. — A.  pyram%dMi:  Hort.  lists— (?).— A.  qvadran- 
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guldrit,  Link.— Calliandra  tetragona. — A.  Reimerii,  local  nan*  for 
variety  intro.  by  Reiinera  into  San  Francisco. — A.  ripdria,  HBK. 
(A.  narnientoaa.  Grueb.).  10  ft.  W.  Indies.  A  atove  climber. 
— A .  Hohndna.  IK.'.— A.  nudiflora. — A.  ritta,  Hort.— Robin  ia  his- 
pida.— A.  rutn/Alu) ,  Cunn.— A.  verticillata  var.  latifolia. — A.  aar- 
mrnlAmx,  Griaeb.— A.  np&ria. — A.  taindent,  Willd.— Enlada  acan- 
dena.— A.  trmtcartUila,  Koilig.  40  fl. :  fU.(?j.  E.  Indies.  Stove. — A. 
Sfntgat.  Willd.  30  ft.:  fl*.  white.  Trop.  W.  Afr.  Stove,— A.  aeri- 
aUa,  Cunn.  Apr. — A.  Simtn,  Cuan.  Apr. — A,  Sophdrr,  R.  Br. —A. 
longifolia  var.  Sopbora. — A.  iptciAm,  Willd.— Albiaaia  Lehbek. — 
A.  iptddlnlu,  Cunn.*  Apr.  B.K.  1S43:46.  Remarkably  beautiful. 
— A.  Spini,  Balb.  IS  ft.;  red  and  yellow.  Guadeloupe  lid.  Stove. — 
A.  tgvamala,  Lindl.  Apr.  Hook.  Icon.  Plant.  367. — .4.  atrno- 
pfiyila,  Cunn.  March. — A.  ilipulAta.  DC.—  Albania  atipulata. — A. 
ttoiimifen,  Burchell,  a  specie*  from  t>.  Afr.  with  undprgmund  »t«. — ■ 
A.  MrUtu,  Willd.  (A.  emarginata,  Wendl.).  2  ft.  March.  B.M.  1121. 
— A.  ttnaAta.  Link  (A.  ciliata,  K.Br.).  4  ft. — .4.  ttrombuUfrra, 
Willd. =rrewopi«  jitrombulifera. — A.  mbulAla,  lionpl.  4  ft.  May. — 

A.  tulc&ta.  R.  Br.  2  ft.  July.  B.K.  028. — A.  Siima,  Gun.  10  ft.: 
fls.(?)  E.  Iodic*.  Stove. — A.  (amarintti/ilia.  Willd.  (A.  pinnata). 
4  ft.:  white.  8.  Amer.  Stove.— A.  larifMia,  Lodd.—  A.  Riceana. — A. 
Xonunt&ta.  Willd.  20  ft.:  fU(T).  E.  I m lira.  Store. — A.  irxrkMm, 
Willd.— l/euevna  trichodea.— A.  trintrt&ta,  Sieb.  0  ft.  Apr. — A. 
trUlis,  (iraham— A.  armata. — A.  umhtUAla.  Cunn.  Apr. — A.  unci- 
nAla.  Lodd.— A.  un.lulirfolia. — A.  unduUr/Alta  (A.  uncinate.,  Lodd). 
4  ft.   May.   B.M.  3394. — A.  tirophyUa,  Benin.  Pale  yellow.  Apr. 

B.  M.  4573. — A.  rdga,  Willd.  40  ft.:  white.  Bnudl.  Stove.— .4.  ren- 
iuta.  Willd.—  Calliandra  portoricenaU. — A.  ttra.  Willd. —A.  arabica. 
— .4.  trrnirtfiun,  Cunn.  (A.  graveolena,  Cunn.  A.  virgata.  Lodd.). 

r.   B.M.  T 


6  ft.  Apr.  B.M.  3268.  3270. — A.  rtrticiliala  var.  angiuia.  Hort. 
10  ft.  Apr. — A.  rrrtinllata  var.  lati/Alta.  Benin.  (A.  ruarifolia.  Cunn. 
A.  tnoesta.  I.indl.1.  10  ft.  Apr.  B.M.  3195.  B  R.  1846:67.— A. 
Barilla,  Ker-Gawl.»  6  ft.  June.  B.R.  69S. — .4.  nmindlit.  Ait.  Apr. 
— A .  tirttnm,  DC.  20ft.  8.  Amer.  Stove. — A.  rirgAta,  Lodd.  =  A. 
vernieiflua. — A.  rirulirami;  Burch.— Xerocladia  Zcyberi. — A.  ti*- 
tUluU.Cuaa.  6  ft.  Feb.  Gt.    1109.  .4.  nwi«.  Schrad.— A.  do- 

•r. — A.  Wa 


Apr. — A.  WaUiehi&na.  DC.— 

Katherinb  D.  Jones. 


ACACIA,  FALSE:  HMnia 
ACACIA,  ROSE:  Rotrinia  hitpida. 

AC/£NA  (from  Greek  word  signifying  thorn).  Itosacem. 
New  Zealand  Bur.  Trailing,  more  or  less  evergreen 
plants  used  in  rockwork  ana  as  ground  cover  under 
trees  and  between  other  plants. 

About  40  species  of  sub-shrubs  or  herbs  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  allied  to  Agrimonia  and  Sanguisorba: 
lvs.  unequally  pinnate,  alternate,  the  lfts.  toothed  or 
cut:  fls.  small,  crowded  in  erect  terminal  spikes  or 
heads;  petals  none;  calyx  5-7-lobed,  usually  armed 


spike*.    Austral. — .4.  Sam 
broad,  toothed  or  serrate :  henda  globoae,  ulalked;  br 
burked,  at  each  angle  of  calyx:  acbene  broudeat  nea 


with  spines;  stamens  1-10.  or  even  more:  fr.  an  acbene, 
1  or  2  being  enclosed  in  the  hardened  calyx. 

Acamas  are  little  grown  in  this  country,  but  are 
prised  in  England  as  groundwork  for  dwarf  Hprinfc- 
flowering  bulbs,  as  trilhums;  also  useful  in  protecting 
native  orchids  and  bog  plums.  Propagation  is  by  cut- 
tings, divisions  and  seeds. 

Buchananii,  Hook.  f.  Plant  usually  densely  or  -ilk-, 
pale  gray,  the  numerous  sta.  and  branches  lying  very 
close  on  the  ground:  lvs.  1  in.  or  less  long,  the  lfts. 
3-6  pairs,  very  broad,  finely  serrate:  fls.  in  small  sessile 
heads;  spines  or  bristles  4,  vellow  and  hairy  or  barbed, 
the  fruiting  calyx  broader  than  long.  New.  Zeal. 

microphylla,  Hook.  f.  Plant  glabrous  or  only 
sparingly  silky,  often  making  very  large  patches:  lvs. 
pale,  2  in.  or  leas  long;  lfts.  3-6  pairs,  broad,  deeply  cut : 
fls.  in  globose  stalked  heads;  fruiting  calyx  broader  than 
long,  the  red  spines  attractive  all  summer  and  autumn. 
New  Zeal.— Grows  well  in  either  wet  or  dry  soils.— Var. 
biennis,  Kirk  (A.  intrmit,  Hook,  f.),  has  longer  lvs. 
and  the  fruiting  calyx  without  spines  or  bristles. 

ovalifolia,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Lvs.  a  little  larger  than  the 

last;  lfta.  oblong,  subcuneate.  Chile,  (.in.  i>2,  p.  ttl. 

adscendens,  Vahl.  Plant  usually  glabrous  bronzy, 
■he  sta.  stout  and  prostrate,  the  leafy  branches  ascending 
at  the  tips:  Ivb.  2-4  in.  long:  lfts."  4-6  pairs,  ovate  or 
obovate,  deeply  toothed:  fls.  in  stalked  heads;  calyx- 
tube  longer  than  broad,  the  spines  4  and  stout.  New 
Zeal.,  S.  Amer. — Apparently  the  plant  in  the  trade 
under  the  name  of  A.  adsurgms. 

A.  argtnUa.  Ruil  4  Pav.  Lvs.  ailvery.  Chilean  Andea. — .4. 
mynophyUa,  Lindl.  Fern-like:  lfta.  deeply  cut:  Bs.  green,  Chile. 
— A.  nocr-ualci ndim,  Kirk.  Proatrate.  silky :  lfta.  oblong,  coarsely 
aerrate :  heada  globoae,  atalked :  briatlea  reddiah  purple :  ache  or  nar- 
rowed both  way*.  New  Zeal. — A.  ovina,  A.  Cunn.  Said  to  be  much 
like  A.  ovalifolia,  but  larger  and  lean  graceful:  ft*,  purple,  in  long 
vuitdrbx.  Vahl.  Proatrate.  ailky:  lfu. 
hende  globoae,  stalked;  bristle*  long  and 
r  base  and  nar- 
rowing upward;  otwal  the  t roublraoine  aheep-bura.   New  Zeal.  —  .4. 

ACALtPHA  (a  name  given  by  Hippocrates  to  a 
nettle).  Euphorbias  '  Copper-leaf.  Three-seeded 
Merctry.  Brilliant  tender  foliage  shrubs  or  herbs 
much  used  for  greenhouse  ornament,  and  especially  for 
bedding-out;  and  in  Florida  and  southward  for  lawn 
Bhrubs  and  hedges. 

The  acalvphas  are  erect  shrubs  or,  in  the  native 
species,  rather  weedy  herbs,  with  alternate  stipulate 
lvs:  fls.  in  spikes  or  spike-like  racemes,  the  staminate 
cluster  peduncled,  each  fl.  in  the  axil  of  a  minute 
bract  let,  with  a  4-parted  calyx  and  8-16  stamens; 
pistillate  fls.  subtended  by  a  foUaceous  braetlet.  the 
calyx  3-5  parted;  petals  wanting  in  both  kinds  of  fls., 
the  long  spike-like  ament  being  the  showy  part  of  the 
fls.:  fr.  usually  of  3-2-valved  carpels,  each  l-«ceded 

For  bedding,  it  is  desirable  to  have  strong,  well- 
hardened  plants  in  4-inch  pota,  which  should  be  set  out 
the  last  week  in  May,  and  grown  in  a  rich,  moist  soil 
without  check.  The  leading  horticultural  species  is 
A.  hispula.  The  main  point  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
species  is  that  it  can  lie  grown  either  to  a  single  stem 
or  in  a  spreading  bush  form,  both  of  which  ways  are 
effective.  Stock  plants  of  acalypha  do  well  in  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  loam,  one  part  well-decomposed  manure, 
and,  if  the  loam  is  heavy,  also  some  sharp  sand.  In 
central  Florida,  none  of  the  acalvphas  is  quite  hardy. 
They  should  be  banked  late  in  the  fall  witn  dry  sand, 
which  must  be  removed  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over 

Propagation  is  by  cuttings,  chiefly  in  three  ways: 
(1)  in  fall  from  outdoor  bedded  plants;  (2)  from  plants 
lifted  in  fall,  cut  back,  and  kept  for  spring  stock;  (3) 
from  stock  plants  in  pots  reserved  from  the  previous 
season.  The  well-ripened  wood  of  these  last  is  a  great 
advantage,  and  gives  cuttings  that  may  be  taken  with 
a  heel.  A  mature  stem  will  furnish  several  beside  the 
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top  one.  This  is  the  best  method  for  general  purposes. 
Cuttings  may  also  be  taken  below  the  joints  when  the 
*hoots  are  half  mature.  The  cu» lings  require  mild  bot- 
tom heat.  For  greenhouse  ornament  in  fall  and  winter, 
excellent  specimens  may  be  secured  from  cuttings  made 
from  such  stock  plants. 


■ 


The  acalyphaa  are  subject  to  mealy-bug,  scale  and 
red-spider. "  For  the  first  two,  fumigate  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas.  The  red-spider  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
syringing  or  spraying. 

a.  Annual. 

indica.  Linn.  An  erect  hairy  plant  1-3  ft.:  Ivs. 
broad,  ovate,  the  petiole  longer  tnan  the  blade:  f Is. 
greenish,  the  spikes  1-2  in.  long.  Old  World  tropics. — 
Not  showy.  The  hort.  name  A.  Miltoniana  may  belong 


aa.  Perennial. 
B.  Fl. -dusters  much  exceeding  the  lea. 

hlspida.  Burro,  f.  (.4.  Sdnderit  N.  E.  Br.).  Red- 
hot  Cat-tail.  Fig.  77.  Cult,  chiefly  for  its  long  red, 
amar&Dtus-like  spikes  of  fls.  which  are  much  longer 
than  the  Ivs.:  Ivs.  green.  R.  Indies.  Burm.  Fl.  Ind., 
p.  303.  t.  61,  fl.  A.F.  13:1285.  A.G.  19:453,  827. 
F  t  10:554.  G.C.  III.  23:248.  Gt.  47:276;  48:1465. 
Gn  54:62  Gng.  6:279.  B.M.  7632.  R.H.  1898:456. 
— A  very  striking  garden  plant.  Called  by  various 
names,  as  Chenille  Plant,  Philippine  Medusa,  and 
others.  Var.  ramdsa,  Hort.,  ha*  upper  spikes  branched 
or  compound.  Var.  ilba,  Hort  .,  spikes  creamy  white. 

bb.  Fl. -duster a  shorter  than,  and  usually  half  hidden  by 
the  Ira.:  branches  not  spiny. 
WUkesiina,  Muell.  Arg.  (A.  tricolor,  Hort.  ex  Seem.). 
Lvs.  ovate-acuminate,  bronzy  green,  variously  mottled 
with  red:  fls.  usuallv  some  shade  of  red,  inconspicuous. 
S  Sea  bb.  Var.  Macafeina,  Hort.  Fig.  78.  Lvs.  red, 
marked  with  crimson  and  bronze.— Perhaps  the  com- 
monest variety.    R.H.  1882:288.    Var.  macrophyUa 
(A.  macrophyUa,  Hort.,  not   HBK.).    Lvs.  cordate, 
ovate,  russet-brown.  Var.  marginata,  Hort.  Lvs.  with 
marked  crimson  margin.  F.M.  1875:156.  Gn.  7,  p.  521. 
Ill  24:275.   Var.  musaica,  Hort.   Lvs.  green,  with 
orange  and  red  markings.   Var.  obovata,  Hort.  Lvs. 
oborate,  green,  edged  white  when  young,  changing  to 
bronzy  green  with  rosy  pink  margins.  Var.  triumphans, 
Lind.  &  Rod j.    Lvs.  large, 


spotted  with  crimson,  green,  and  brown.  I. H.  35:55 
(188S). 

integrifolia,  Willd.,  not  Boier  (A.  colordta,  Spreng. 
A.  CommersoniAna,  Baill.).  Shrub,  4-6  ft.:  lvs.  oolong- 
fiddle-shaped,  variable  in  size,  crenate  or  entire,  green 
above,  purplish  beneath:  fls.  small,  the  clusters  shorter 
than  the  lvs.  Mauritius  and  Madagascar. 

Godseffiana,  Mast.  Low-growing  shrub  of  dense 
bushy  habit:  lvs.  short-pet  ioled,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late, cordate,  acuminate,  coarsely  toothed,  green  with 
a  prominent  cream-colored  margin:  fls.  inconspicuous, 
greenish-yellow,  the  clusters  shorter  than  the  lvs.  Apr., 
May.  .^ew  Guinea.  G.C.  HI.  23:242.  Gng.  6:278. 
F.E.  10:554.  A.F.  13:1286.  Var.  heterophyUa,  Hort. 
Lvs.,  especially  the  lower,  linear-lanceolat  e,  irregularly 
repand. 

BBB.  Fl. •duster  as  in  bb,  but  braiuhes  spiny. 
Var.  eremdrum,  Muell.  Of  peculiar  habit  and  with 
spiny  branches:  lvs.  green,  short -pet  ioled,  crenate:  fls. 
in  spikes,  the  clusters  shorter  than  the  Ivs.  Austral.— 
Coolhouse  plant,  chiefly  interesting  botanically. 

A.  Chantritri.  Hort.— A.  Hamiltoniaoa  x  WilkeMana  var.  ma- 
crophyUa.— A.  margimlin,  Hort.,  not  Spirii|.=A.  Wilkciana 
var.  marginata. — A.  obonUa,  Hort.,  not  Bonth.  — A.  Wilkeniana  var. 
obovata.  Other  trade  nrnnw  an>  A.  HamiUoniAna,  Hort.  Rruaiit 
18S»5.  Lvn.  bright  gn»en.  the  rounded  teeth  yellow-margined.— .1. 
Uittmiina,  Hort.     Intro.  1911.    A.  m»rifontanhi»it.   Hort. -A. 

tna  x  Wtlkeaiana  var.  marginnta.  A.  IMo,  Hort.  l.v*. 
i  the  margins  cut  into  blunt  oblong  eegma.  Sanioan  his. 


N.  Taylor. f 

ACAMPE  (named  from  the  brittle  nature  of  the 
flower).  Orchulacejc.  Greenhouse  epiphytes. 


A.  longiJMia.  Lindl.    (Vanda  longifolia. 
of  mi  deeorntive  value,  and  rarely,  if 

ACANTREPHlPPIUM :  AcantKophippium. 
ACANTHOCEREUS    (Greek,  thorn 


E. 

u  in  cult. 


and  cerem). 

Caciacca:  An  erect  or  clambering  night-flowering 
cactus,  the  sts.  elongated,  usually  3-angled,  but  young 
shoots  very-  diverse  and  sometimes  8-ribbed,  never  pro- 
ducing aerial  roots;  areola-  remote,  bearing  prominent 
spines:  fls.  large,  funnelfonn:  fr.  a  berry,  sometimes 
with  spines;  flesh  red;  seeds  black. — Perhaps  several 
species,  but  some  authors  recognize  only  one  species. 

pentagdnus,  Brit.  &  Rose  (Cdctus  pcnlagonus,  Linn. 
Vcreus    princeps,   Pfeiff.    C.  banmiensis,    Karw.  C. 
mrulbilis,  Engelm.).  Half 
erect,  3-20  ft.  high:  spines  ^ 
4-6,  the  longer  1  y%  in.  long: 
fls.  7-8    in.  long.  Trop. 
Amer. — This  species  grows 
wild  in  S.  E.  Texas  and  does 
well  there  as  a  garden  plant. 
It  is  also  a  common  green- 
house plant  where  it  does 
well,  often  growing  to  con- 
siderable size.    It  blooms 
freely,  but  the  fls.  are  not 
very  attractive. 

J.  N. 


v-.w  *  pya 

Hon.  (A. 


ACANTHODIUM:  BUPh  arit. 

ACANTHOLIMON 

(aknnthos,  spine,  and  Union, 
sea  lavender).  Syn.,  .4rwer- 
idstrum.  Plumbaginacex. 
Prickly  Thrift.  Hardy 
evergreen  perennials,  some- 
times a  little  woody. 

I-eaves  stiff,  linear,  round  or  slightly  3-angled,  the 
angles  channeled,  the  apex  nearly  always  sharp- 
pointed:  scape  and  peduncle  nearly  always  simple, 
sometimes  a  little  branched:  fls.  usuallv  between  nnd 
half  hidden  by  the  numerous  bracts  of  the  tightly  com- 
pressed heads,  spikes  or  racemes;  corolla  rose  or  white, 


79.  Acantholimon  glumaceum. 
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the  petals  at  the  base  united  to  form  a  ring  around  the 
stamens;  calyx  tubular,  the  tube  10-ribbed.  Boissier 
describe*  74  species  in  the  Flora  Orientalis.  See  A. 
Bunge,  Die  Gattung  Acantholimon,  .St.  Petersburg, 
1872. 

The  acantholimons  are  dwarf,  tufted  herbs,  with 
sharp-pointed,  rigid  leaves;  less  common  than  Static* 
and  Anneria,  from  both  of  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  sharp-pointed  leaves.  An  oriental  genus  of  slow- 
growing  and  sun-loving  plants  for  rockeries  and  sandy 
places.  Most  of  them  ran  be  grown  in  the  open  bonier, 
A.  gtumaceum  particularly,  but  they  prefer  warm, 
sunny  situations  in  the  rock-garden. 

Propagation  is  best  effected  by  cuttings  taken  in 
late  summer  and  kept  in  a  eoldframc,  protected  from 
the  frost,  over  winter.  Layering  is  also  a  quicker 
method  of  propagation. 

acerdsum,  Willd.  Woody,  low  perennial,  with  glau- 
cous, spotted  foliage:  Ivs."  thick,  2-3  in.  long,  long- 


calyx  teeth  all  spinuloae-tipped;  corolla  exceeding  the 
calyx.  Prop,  by  seeds  in  spring  under  glass. 

ilicifdlia,  Gray.  Height  6  in.:  Ivs.  petioled,  ovale, 
coriaceous,  coarsely  crenate-dentate:  fla.  3-8  in 


pointed,  flatly  3-angled,  the  margins  rough:  scape 
longer  than  the  Ivs.,  tupped  by  a  laxly  many-spiked  n.- 
cluster:  petals  white.  L.  Medit.  region. — Most  suita- 
ble for  rock-garden.  Scarcely  grown  in  Amer. 

glumaceum,  Boiss.  {St Alice  ArarAlii,  Hurt.).  Pig.  79. 
Height  6  in.:  Ivs.  green:  fls.  small,  rose,  on  1 -sided 
spicate  racemes,  0  1)  in  each  short,  dense  racemelet. 
Julv-Sept.  Armenia.  F.S.  7:677.  Gn.  31 :350.  R.H. 
1891,  p.  489. 

venustum,  Boiss.  { Armeridstnim  dianlhifolium,  O. 
Kuntze).  About  8  in.:  Ivs.  gray-green,  very  stiff:  fls. 
larger  than  the  last,  rose.  12-20  in  each  long,  loose 
spikelet.  Julv-Sept.  Asia  Minor.  U.H.  1866:450. 
(in.  13:186.  B.M.  7508.  Gn.  53,  p.  406. 

A.  A'<fc«rAvii.  BoLw.  KIn  white,  ruin*  well  above  the  Ivs.  Cilirin. 
— A.  mttandnihum,  Boiw.  Slmrt  ilrrise  -<piki-x:  nepnU  violet  or 
blackiitb-maririncd.  Pcnia.  TiTlilB  f 

ACANTHOMfNTHA  (from  Greek  words  for  a  prickle 
or  thorn,  and  mini).  Ijabiatse.  Thorn v  Mint.  A  genus 
of  only  2  species  of  tender  annuals,  with  the  habit  of 
Lamium.  Its  chief  interest  is  botanical,  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  genus  being  the  Brazilian  genus  Glcchon. 
Calvx  tubular-campanulate,  13-nerved,  and  with  the 


whorl,  chiefly  rose  or  purplish  rose,  with  vellow  an  J 
white  marks.  Calif.  B  M.  6750.  Intro.  1891.— Lew 
desirable  than  Lamium,  which  see.       \.  Taytoh.+ 

ACANTHONEMA   (Greek  combination  referring  to 

the  spinous  procc-sses  on  the  filaments).  Gemeraccx  A 
monotypic  genus,  comprising  A.  strigftsum,  Hook,  f.,  fnm 
Trap.  Afr.,  closely  resembling  Streptocarpus :  hothouse 
perennial  with  small  fls.  dark  purple  on  the  limb  and 
otherwise  white,  in  panicles  2  in.  or  less  high  arising  from 
the  bast;  of  the  solitary  prostrate  narrowly  oblong  If. 

ACANTHOPANAX  {acanlho*,  thorn,  and  panax,  a 
prickly  panax-like  plant).  Araliacex.  Including  Kalo- 
pAnax  and  Elrulherocdccu*.  Hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  cul- 
tivated chiefly  for  their  ornamental  foliage. 

Brum ln»  and  sts.  usually  prickly:  Ivs.  alternate. 
!ong-|>etioled,  palmately  lobed  or  digitate,  deciduous: 
fls.  small,  usually  greenish,  perfect  or  polygamous,  in 
umbels,  sometimes  forming  large  terminal  panicles; 
calyx-teeth  minute;  petals  and  stamens  5,  rarely  4; 
ovary  J  .Vcelled;  styles  2-5,  free  or  connate:  fr.  a 
black,  J  .Vseeded  berry. — More  than  15  species  in  Cent, 
and  E.  Asia  and  in  the  Himalayas. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  trees  or 
large  shrub*  with  stout,  usually  prickly 
branches  and  large,  palmately  k>bed  or 
digitate  leaves,  small  greenish  flowers  in 
umbels,  sometimes  forming  large  terminal 
panicles,  followed  by  small  black  berries. 

For  cultivation  of  Acanthopanax,  see 
the  genus  Aralia.  The  species  described 
Move  are  hardy  except  .4.  pentaphyllum. 
which  is  tender  north  of  Massachusetts, 
and  .4.  trifoliatum  and  A.  xitchurnm*, 
which  are  probably  still  more  tender. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds,  to  be  sown  as 
soon  as  received,  or  stratified  and  sown  in 
spring;  they  germinate  irregularly  and 
may  he  two  years;  also  propagated  by 
mot-cuttings  with  Ixittom  heat,  and  by 
Soft-wood  cuttings  taken  from  forced  plants;  .4.  penta- 
phyllum grows  also  from  cuttings  of  ripened  wood. 

A.  Lis.  simple,  palmately  lobed. 

ricinifdlium,  Seem.  {KalopAnax  ricinijblium,  Miq.  .4. 
rtfitn/cli  a  in  var.  moffnificum,  Zabel.  A.  acmfdlium, 
Schcllei.  l  ig.  80.  Sparingly  branched  tree,  to  80  ft.: 
I  tranches  and  sts.  with  numerous  stout  prickles:  Ivs. 
5-7-lobed,  9-14  in.  in  diam.,  lobes  triangular-ovate, 
acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  infl.  eom- 
|x>und,  terminal,  large;  styles  2,  nearly  connate.  Japan. 
S.I.F.  2:56.  G.W.  11:537.  Var.  Maximowlczii, 
Schneid.  {Arnlia  Maximowicsii,  Van  Houtte).  Fig.  81. 
Lvs.  deeplv  5-7-lobed,  with  oblong-lanceolate  lobes, 
downy  beneath.  Japan.  F.S.  20:2067.  M.D.G.  1897: 
233. — Very  ornamental  trees  of  striking  subtropical 
effect . 

AA.  Lrs.  digitate, 
B.  Fls.  short-petlieclled. 
sessiliflorum,  Seem.  {Panax  sessilifldrum,  Hupr.  & 
Max.).  Shrub  with  stout  upright  branches,  to  12  ft.: 
branches  with  onlv  few  prickles:  Ifts.  mostly  3,  obovate- 
lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  cuneate,  acuminate, 
3-7  in.  long,  irregularly  crenate-serrate,  nearly  smooth: 
fls.  dull  purplish,  nearly  sessile,  in  globular  heads  on 
stout,  downy  peduncles,  usually  several  at  the  end  of 
the  branches.  Manchuria,  N.  China.  G.C.  HI. 
22:339.  Gt.  1 1 :369—  The  freelv  produced  heads  of 
black  berries  are  decorative.  Var.  pirviceps,  Rehd. 
Lower  and  denser:  lvs.  elliptic,  2-3  in.  long:  heads 
smaller,  usually  solitary. 
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nn.  FU.  aknder-ptdictlled. 
o.  Lis.  usually  3-foliolate. 
trifoliltum,  Sehneid.  (Zanihixyhim  trif<>liatum}  Linn. 
m\    aruleatum.  Seem.    A.  sdpium.  Seem.).  Climbing 
stvmb,  to  20  ft.:  branches  with  few  booked 
petiole  1-1 H  in-  long:  lfts, 
stalked,    ovate    to  ovate- 
laneeolate,  acuminate,  l?i-3 
long,  remotely  and  finely 
'it  green 
lun- 
termiual 


pedi- 
cels slender; 
styles  2,  con- 
nate to  the 
middle.  China, 
H  i  m  al  a  v  a  s . 
LB.C.  10:977 
(mfl.  abnor- 
mal; a  better 
figure  is  found  in  Jacquin, 
Icon.  PL  liar.  3:634).  Re- 
intro.  from  China. 


Stove 


Harms. 

Upright  shrub,  to  10  ft.: 
branches  yellowish,  with  few 
nearly  straight  prickles: 
petiole  2-4  in.  long:  lfts. 
stalked,  ovate-oblong,  acu- 
minate, 2^>-3Ji  in.  long,  ser- 
rate, glabrous,  glaucous  b 
Death :  umbels  several  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  peduncles  Vz-\  in.  long,  pedicels 
slender;  ovary  5-eelled,  styles  connate  into  one.  \V. 
China. 

CC.  but.  6-7-foliolaU. 
Harms  (Eleutherocdecus  aertiicb*u», 
.).  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  branches  upright,  densely 
with  slender  prickles:  lfts.  5,  occasionally  3, 
eiliptic-obovatc  to  oblong,  shortly  acuminate, 
"  at  the  base,  3-5  in.  long,  sharply  and  doubly 
te,  bright  green;  when  young,  with  brown  hairs 
on  the  veins  beneath  and  with  . 
umbels  long-pedunclcd.  several  at  the  end  of  the 
branches;  ovary  5-celled,  styles  connate:  fr.  about  ,'3 in, 
long.  July.  N.  China,  Manchuria.  Gt.  12:303. 

pentaphyllum,  Marsh.  (A.spindsum,  Ilort .,  not 
Maq.    Aralia    pentaphylta,   Thunb.)    Tig.  82. 
Shrub,  5-10  ft.:  branches  arching  and  slender, 
with  few  compressed,  straight 
pnek  les :  lfts.  5-7,  oblong-obovate 
or  oblong -lanceolate,  c  unca  te, 
acute.  in.  long,  crenate- 

serrate,  smooth:  fls.  green,  in  slendcr-peduncled  um- 
bels, solitary'  on  spur-like  branchlets  along  last  year's 
branches;  styles  5,  connate.  Japan  — A  graceful  shrub, 
with  arching  branches  and  bright  green,  shining  foliage, 
excellent  on  rocky  banks  and  slopes.  Only  the  pistil- 
late form  seems  to  be  in  cult.,  but  produces  no  fr.  for 
want  of  pollen.  Var.  varicgatum,  Hort.  Lvs.  edged 
white.  F.S.  20:2079. — Possibly  a  variety  of  .4.  spitw- 
rum.  Also  .4.  quinqurfolium  variigaturn,  Veitch  Cat., 
may  be  the  same. 

A.  diWirxrAtum.  Srem.  Allied  to  A.  aeasiliflorum.  Uta.  5,  downy 
lieneaih:  fl>.  pedieelled.  Japan.  8.1. F.  2;5»v — A.  llffw.  Bins 
FJrut  hcriarurcua  Hcnryi,  Oliver).  Allied  to  A.  ilifloruni. 
Braoehee  with  tew  hooked  prirklra:  lfts,  nearly  *r*»il>-,  nnu-jir 
si  the  base,  oblong.  2-3in.  long:  tto.  pedifclltd.  Cent.  China  KM, 
S3!*. — A.  inmrran*.  Franrh.  *  Sav.  Unarmed  small  tree:  lvs. 
fascicled  3-foliolatc.  occasionally  2-foliolatc  or  undivided  ami  cor- 
•late;  Ifta.  nearly  aeaaite,  glabrous:  umbels  paniculate.  Japan.— 
A  Uwrrkimm.  Harm*.  Allied  to  A.  aentirosum.  Branches  only 
Mow  the  petiole  with  aeveral  straight  rcfleaed  prickles:  Hi*. 

glabrous:  umbels  solitary  or  few.  Cent.  China.— A. 
Franch.  *  Sav,    Unarmed  tree,  to  40  ft.;  Ifta.  5, 


Branches  with  aeveral  prickles  below  the  petiole;  Ifta.  5,  prickly 
on  both  aidca.  oblong.  China.  M.I). (J.  lyl0:2.V — A.  •pinAsum, 
Miq.  Allied  to  A.  prntaphyllurn.  l.va.  often  sparingly  apprraaed- 
xr-tose  alMive:  podunrlra  shorter  than  petioles;  styles  2,  separate. 

'  hinn  Alfred  Rehder. 

ACANTHOPHlPPIUM 

Somet imcssncllod  Acanthrnhlnirium 
terrestrial  orchids. 

Pseudobulbs  conic  or  cylindric,  of  several  internodes, 
with  several  large,  plicate-veined  jointed  lvs.  at  the 
apex:  fls.  borne  on  a  lateral  leafless  scape,  in  a  few- 
fld.  raceme;  the  broad,  fleshy  sepals  form  an  urn- 
shaped  tube,  which  incloses  the  narrower  petals  and 
the  lip;  lip  jointed  to  the  apex  of  the  short  ,  thick  column 
which  is  produced  below  into  a  foot  to  which  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  attached;  pollinia  8. — A  genus  of  4 
species,  natives  of  the  E.  Indies  and  Malay  Archipelago. 

These  are  very  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  but  are 
warmhouse  terrestrial  orchids  from  the  hottest  moist 
shaded  jungles  of  Java.  A  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf-mold  is  best  suited  to  them,  keeping  the  plants  in 
the  warmest  house  in  winter.  Propagate  by  dividing 
the  pseudobulbs  in  spring  before  growth  has  made 
much  advancement.  (Orpet.) 

javdnicum,  Blume.  Fls.  yellow,  flushed  and  striped 
with  purplish  red,  the  sepals  and  petals  spreading  at  the 
tip.  Java.  J.F.  1:35.  B.M.  4492. 

A,  hitalor,  I.irwll.  Fls.  yellow,  tipped  and  marked  with  purple. — 
A.  Ctirhni,  Iteichb.  Fls.  light  rose.  Bushed  and  striped  with  purple, 
l  the  side  lotxn  serve  to  distinguish  this  from 


The  5  keels  between  the  side  lotxw  serve  to  distinguish  this  from 
related  species.  Malay  Archipelago. — A.  tylhtUnt,  Lindl.  Fla. 
about  2  in.  long,  while.  Himalayas.       GEORGE  V.  NaSH.  f 

ACANTHOPHCENIX  (acantha,  thorn,  and  phoenix, 
a  date  palm).  Palmacese,  tribe  Arhcex.  Very  elegant 
greenhouse  palms. 

Leaves  pinnate,  finely  dissected,  more  or  less  armed 
with  long,  slender,  brown  or  black  spines;  lfts  narrow, 
linear-lanceolate,  acute,  rarely  acuminate,  prominently 
veined  above,  scaly  beneath,  the  margins  revolute; 
rachis  3-angled  in  sections;  sheath  long,  smooth  or 


82.  Acanthopanai 

pentaphyllum. 

(XM) 


spiny:  infl.  (spadix)  twice  branched, 
sometimes  smooth,  but  often  hairy  or 
even  spiny,  hanging  by  a  short,  stout 
stalk;  the  secondary  branches  slender 
or  sometimes  thick  and  twisted: 
spathes  2,  flattened,  soon  falling:  tis. 
monoecious,  in  spirally  disposed  3-fld. 
pinkish  or  orange;  inner  segms.  of  the 


clusters, 
perianth 


red, 
val- 

vate  in  male  fls.,  imbricate  in  female  fls.;  stamens  12, 
reduced  in  the  pistillate  fls.  to  a  ring  of  functionless 
staminoidea:  fr.  black,  about  twice  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  wheat.— There  are  only  3  or  4  species 
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AcanthopfaaenU  criniu. 

Isls.,  Mauritius 


and 


exclusively  to  the  Mascarene 
Bourbon.  G.C.  11.22 :426. 

These  are  tall  palms  or  sometimes  of  moderate 
Btature,  the  spinv  and  often  ringed  trunks  conspicuously 
swollen  at  the  base.  Horticulturally,  they  have  not 
figured  vcrv  prominently  in  the  trade  in  this  country, 
but  thev  are  among  the  finest  of  cultivated  palms  in 
the  collections  of  fanciers  and  botanic 


They  should  be  grown  in  a  warn 
house,  from  70  to  90*.  never  less  than  :i 
night  temperature  of  35  to  60°.  Thev 
will  root  best  in  a  soil  composed  as 
follows:  loam  three  parts,  peat  oik 
part,  leaf -mold  one  part,  mixed  with 
a  little  sand  or  crushed  charcoal.  The 
drainage,  so  long  as  the  plants  are  in 
pots  and  tubs,  must  be  very  good,  as 
they  require  much  water.  If  possible, 
when  the  plants  are  6  feet  or  mon  , 
plant  out  permanently.  ^ v/S  JflP< 

Propagation   is  only  by  seeds,  ifA,\\l% 
which    frequently  require   two  to 
three  years  to  germinate.  The  seeds  A|i|| 
should  be  placed  in  a  seed-pan  and  ' 
kept  in  a  warm,  moist  place. 

crinlt*.  H.  Wendl.  (Artta  crinita, 
Bory).  Fig.  83.  Trunk  50-00  ft.: 
lvs.  7-13  ft.  long;  petiole  densely 
tomentose,  4-8  in.  long:  If  .-sheath 
2!£-4H  ft.  long,  thickly  covered 
with  short  brown  bristles  and 
spines;  segms.  silvery  white  beneath:  spatiix 
long,  brown,  woolly  and  with  slender  brown  spun* 
ninth  reddish  pink,  or  sometimes  whitish:  fr 


1-2  f 


pern 


long. 


•06.  F.U. 


01.— Young 


plants  have  pale  yellowish  green  lvs. 

rubra,  H.  Wendl.  (.4r*ca  rirtrrn,  Borv.  Cdlamua 
Yertchaffillii,  Hort.).  Trunk 00  ft.:  lvs.  0-1'J  ft. 
long;  petiole  glabrous,  2-4  in.  long,  lf.-sheath 
2Mr-4H  ft.  long,  thickly  covered  with  long,  brown- 
black  spines;  pinna?  slightly  glaucous  beneath: 
spadix  2J$-3>2  ft.  long,  armed  with  straight  black 
spines;  perianth  reddish  brown:  fr.  globose.  X- 
>*in.  in  diam.,  with  a  prominent  ridge  extending 
from  the  stigma  to  the  base  — Young  plants  have 
dark  green  lvs.  with  red  veins.        N.  Tayior,  t 

ACANTHORHlZA  (Greek  for  thorn, 
and  rhita,  root).  Palmare*,  tribe  Con)- 
phea.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
medium-sized  palms. 

leaves  crowded  at  the  end  of  tin 
trunk,  palmate,  3  to  many,  divided  to 
the  base,  but  the  segms.  stalk  lens,  ami 
in  age  becoming  typically  3-4  divided, 


84.  Acanthorhiz*  aculcata. 


the  segms.  then  wedge-shaped;  If  .-stalk  flattened,  very 
Jt,  slender  and  smooth,  the  sheath  short  ami 
s;  as  the  Ivb.  unfold  the  margins  are  bent  inward, 
the  external  faces  applied  together:  infl.  flattened  at 
first,  the  short  peduncle  and  thickening  branches, 
white,  bractcate,  the  bracts  diminishing  downward;  fls. 
cream-white,  in  spike-like,  dense  clusters,  these  race- 
mose; stamens  quite  free,  differing  from  Trithrinax, 
where  they  are  united  to  form  a  tube.  It  has  never 
been  known  to  fruit  in  cult. — Three  or  four  specie*  only, 
are  known,  all  from  Trop.  Aiuer.,  but  not  so  well 
known  to  the  trade  as  their  great  beauty  and  stately 
dimensions  deserve.  G.C.  II.  22:426. 

These  palms  have  spineless  trunks,  except  at  the 
base,  where  the  aerial  roots  subsequently  harden  into 
stiff  downward-pointing  spines;  differing  in  this  from 
Trithrinax,  the  nearest  relative. 

They  should  be  grown  as  stove  palms,  a  night  tem- 
perature not  less  than  60°  being  preferable.  If  possible, 
plant  out  the  tall  plants,  as  they  do  much  better  when 
not  disturbed  by  subsequent  repotting.  A  " 
ture  should  contain  good,  fibrous  loam  and  i 
sand. 

Propagation  is  only  by  seeds,  sown  preferably  in 
the  spring,  in  fresh  peat  over  bottom  beat. 

aculeata,  H.  Wendl.  (Chamshrops  stauracdntha,  Hort  ). 
Fig.  84.   St.  30-40  ft.,  spinv  at  base  through 
the  thickening  of  the  aerial  roots:  lvs.  orbic- 
ular, much  cut  in  young  trees,  subsequently 
3-4-divided  ami  palmate  in  the  older  specimens, 
5  ft.  in  diam.,  whitish  beneath;  If. -stalk  3—4  ft.: 
infl.  and  fls.  dark  creamy  pink;  fls.  spieate, 
thick  and  coriaceous;  calyx  lobes  erect,  oblong 
equaling   the  roundish  and 
concave  petals.    Mex.  I.H. 
28:367.    B.M.  7302— Suc- 
ceeds   in    an  intermediate 
house. 

Chuco,    Drude    ( Thrinaz 
Chuco,  Mart.).  Trunk  smooth, 
about  30  ft.  high,  usually  not 
more  than  5  in.  in  diam  , 
slender,  flexuous:  lvs.  orbic- 
ular, with  a  narrow  sinus  at 
the  base,  usually  10-25  in  a 
cluster;  petioles  slender,  3-*> 
blade  6  ft.  in  diam.,  divided  to 
or  beyond  the  middle;  segms.  15-20,  lanceolate, 
acnti    I  2  in.  wide,  dark  green  above,  paler  Mkd 
glandular  below:  fls.  and  fr.  unknown,  except 
from  i  wild  specimen  in  which  the  fr.  is  described 
as  yellow  and  about  1  in.  diam.  Brazil. 

The  following  .peck-  are  rarely  seen  outmde  botanic  p» 

dens,  "id  need  Move  t.-mperature:  A.  W6UUii,  H.  Wroiii. 
(It.  J*:t»77.— A.Waruxvxiu.H.  Wendl.  Panama.  Gt.  25:860. 

N.  Tatujb.  t 

ACANTHUS  (ahmthos,  thorn).  AcanthAcrj 
Beak's  Breech.  A  genus  of  twenty  species  of  tem- 
jM-rate  Old  World,  mostly  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
f  vigorous  growth  and  broad  pinnatifid  fob- 
age,  suitable  for  backgrounds  of  borders  and  sub- 
tropical effects. 

Height  3-4  ft.:  spikes  1-1  \\  ft.  long;  Ab.  dull 
white  to  rose  or  purplish,  sessile,  spicate,  densely 
ustcred;  corolla  1-lipped.  the  lip  3-lobed;  anthers 
l-cclicd,  ciliate.  Mostly  S.  Eu. 

They  need  a  rich,  light,  well-drained  soil  and 
much  sunshine.  Excessive  moisture  is  fatal, 
especially  in  winter  and  spring.  Fall-planted 
stuck  should  always  be  protected  for  the 
winter  l>\  long  litter  or  evergreen  boughs, 
even  where  established  plants  are  hardy. 
Musi  be  deeply  mulched  north  in  winter. 
Propagation  is  by  division  in  spring  or  early 
autumn,  and  by  seeds. 
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Acanthus  decoration  of  an 
architectural  column. 

of  the  bracts  recurved. 


It  i  supposed  that  acanthus  I.  nr.-  afforded  the  sug- 
gr-»t  ion  for  the  foliage  decoration  on  the  capital  of  the 
Corinthian  and  other  columns.  Fig.  H5  shows  the  con- 
u'tit  i  .  >  .••  •:  decoration,  and  Fig.  86  the  form  of  leaf 
«f  A.  tptnosu*.  The  leaves  of  A.  mollis  were  probably 
:d-<o  involved  in  variations  of  decoration. 

A.  Lm.  spiny. 

C4roli  -  Alexin  dri,  Hausskn.  Nine  to  18  in.:  lvs.  few, 
radiexd,  in  a  lax  rosette,  lanceolate,  spiny,  16  in.  long, 

3-3 in.  broad:  spike 
dense;  fls.  white  or 
suff used  rose  -  color. 
Summer.  Greece. 

spinos(ssimu8,Desf. 

Fig.  87.  Lvs,  dark 
green,  pinnately 
parted;  spines  glist- 
ening, whitish:  fls.  in- 
frequent, rosy,  sessile: 
autumn;  spikes  loose, 
pilose  or  glabrcseent: 
S.  Eu.  Grows  3-4  feet. 
P^rringi,  Sichc.  About  1-1 H  ft.  high:  lvs.  sessile. 
5—6  in.  long,  lanceolate  tapering,  deeply  toothed  and 
spiny:  fls.  very  profuse,  rosy  red,  its  bracts  spiny. 
Mte».  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  June. — Suitable  for  alpine  gar- 
den. Doubtfully  hardy  where  summers  are  hot  and  dry. 

spindsus,  Linn.  Fig.  86.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  pinnatifid, 
pubescent ;  spines  short,  whitish :  fls.  smaller  than  in  the 
last,  purplish,  summer;  spikes  dense,  slightly  villous. 
B.M.  1808.  Gn.  8:147. 

montanus,  T.  Anders.  Lvs.  pinnatifid  or  sinuatc- 
spinose,  1  ft.  or  more  long,  olive-green,  the  lobes  spine- 
pointed:  fK  rosy  white  in  a  long  spike.  Trop.  Afr.- 
<  Ireenhouse. 

aa.  Lvs.  not  spiny. 
mollis,  Linn.  Fig.  88.  Lvs.  2x1  ft.,  cordate,  sin- 
uately  pinnatifid,  mostly  radical:  fls.  summer;  spikes 
km***,  pubescent.  Gn.  52,  p.  239. — Also  recommended 
a*  a  window  plant.  Var.  latifdlius,  Hort,  (A .  latifdlius, 
Hort.  A.  luntdnicus,  Hort.)  is  larger  and  hardier.  Gn. 
1,  p.  303. 

Lvs.  radical,  longer  and  narrower 
bright  green:  fls.  purple,  June. 
Dalmatia. 

A.  arb&rtut.  Fomk. 
Evergreen  prirkry  ahrub 
attaining  a  height  of 
nearly  20  ft.  N.  E. 
Trop.  Air.  G.C.  III. 
31:  222. — A.  caniuifd- 
UvM.  I.mn.=  Blepharis 
canluifolia. — A.  hitpdn- 
tcu*.  Hort.  2  ft»:  I  vs. 
largr-.  deeply  cleft,  shin- 
ing green:  Ah.  white. 
Aug.  Spain.  Perhaps 
A.  niger,  Mill. — A.  iliei- 
/dliu*  (Dilivaria  ilici- 
folia.  Jum.).  8mooth 
greenhouse  nub  -  ahrub 
with  Ivk.  miembling 
Ilex  aquifolium.  the  Eu. 
Holly.  Prop,  by  rut- 
;  Milt.  Lva.  not  spiny,  sinu- 
•hiU,.  Portugal.      N    TAYLOB  t 

ACER  (classical  Latin  name).  AcerAce*.  Mapi.k. 
Nhtive  and  foreign  trees  cultivated  chiefly  for  shade 
and  for  the  ornamental  foliage. 

Trees,  rarely  shrubs:  lvs.  opposite,  petioled,  simple 
and  mostly  palmately  lobed,  or  3-5  foliolate.  deeidu- 

jtious  or  dioecious, 

in  racemes,  panicles  or  corymbs;  petals  and  sepals  5, 
rarelv  4,  rarely  sepals  connate  and  petals  wanting;  disk 
usually  annular,  conspicuous,  rarely  lobed  or  wanting; 
stamens  4-10,  mostly  8;  styles  2,  usually  more  or  less 
connate:  fr.  consisting  of  2  long-winged,  compressed 
s),  each  containing  1  seed.— About  110 


longil dims,  Poir. 
than  hi  .4.  mollis, 


87.  Acanthus  spinu»i&simus.(  X  U) 


species  in  N.  Amer.,  Asia, 
especially  Cent,  and  E. 
Asia,  Europe  and  N.  Afr. 
Monogr.  by  Pax  in 
Engler,  Pflanzenreich  IV. 
fam.  163  (1903),  quoted 
below  as  Pax;  see,  also, 
Rehdcr,  The  Maples  of 
E.  Continental  Asia,  in 
Sargent,  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  1:175  (1905), 
and  Koidzumi,  Revisio 
Aceracearum  Japonica- 
rum  in  Jour.  College  of 
Science,  Tokyo,  32,  Art. 
1  (1911),  both  with  many 
plates.  Monogr.  of  the 
garden  forms  by  Graf 
Schwerin  in  Gt.  1893;  sec 
also  G.C.  II.  16:75. 

The  maples  are  hardy 
ornamental  trees  or 
Bhrubs,  with  handsome 
large  foliage  which,  in 
some  species,  shows  a 
remarkable  tendency  to 
vary  in  shape  and  color- 
ing. Numerous  garden 
forms  are  in  cultivation. 
Though  the  flowers  are 
small,  they  are  quite  attractive  in  the  early-flowering 
species  as  in  A.  rubrum  and  A.  sacctuirum,  since  they 
appear  in  great  profusion;  in  some  species  the  young 
fruits  assume  a  bright  red  color,  particularly  in  A. 
tataricum,  .4.  ginnala,  A.  pseudoplalanus  var.  eryth- 
rocarpum,  and  A.  rubrum.  The  maples  are  among 
our  most  ornamental  and  valuable  trees  for  park  and 
street  planting.  Nearly  all  assume  a  splendid  color 
in  autumn,  especially  the  species  of  North  America 
and  Eastern  Asia,  which  surpass  by  far  the  European 
maples.  Many  species  are  valuable  timber  trees,  and 
some  American  species,  especially  A.  saccharum,  pro- 
duce sugar.  For  purposes  of  shade,  the  common 
sugar  maple  is  best  and  most  popular.  The  Norway 
maple  makes  a  very  dense  and  round  head,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  lawns,  but  it  is  too  low-headed  for  the 
streets.  .4.  piclum  is  similar,  but  smaller  in  every  part. 
The  silver  maple,  A.  snccharinum  and  its  vara.,  is  also 
popular  where  quick-growing  trees  are  desired.  The 
Japanese  maples  of  the  Palmata  section  are  among  the 
most  striking  and  showy 
exotic  small  trees,  and 
are  adapted  for  fine 
grounds  and  for  growing 
in  pots. 

The  maples  are  not 
particular  as  to  soil;  some 
species,  as  A.  monspes- 
sulanum  and  A.  cam- 
pestre,  prefer  drier  situa- 
tions, while  .4.  sacchari- 
num  and  .4 .  rubrum  prefer 
moist  situations,  the  lat- 
ter growing  well  even  in 
swampy  soil.  Most  of 
the  species  are  hardy  in 
the  northern  and  middle 
states;  among  the  hard- 
iest are  A.  Xegumlo,  A. 


■Jutrum  (Figs.  89,  90), 
sttcchiirinum,  A.  rub- 
rum,  A .  nigrum,  A .  penn- 
sykanicum,  A.  spicalum, 
A.  ptatanoides,  A.  tatari- 
cum. 

Propagation  is  by 
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seeds,  which  soon  lose  their  germinating  power  and 
must  be  sown  soon  after  maturity  or  stratified  and 
sown  in  spring;  A,  aaccharum  and  A.  Xegitndo  keep 
their  germinating  power  somewhat  longer.  The  earlv- 
ripening  species,  like  A.  mccharinum  and  A,  ntbrum, 

must  be  sown 
as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe 
they  will  L 
natc  the 
year.  .4. 
peslre,  A. 
pemulanum  and 
other  species  of 
this  group  do 
not  usually  ger- 
minate until  the 
second  year. 
T  h  e  variet  ies 
and  rare  species 
may  be  budded 
in  summer  on 
the  typical 
forms  or  on  s|>e- 
cies  of  the  same 
group;  kinds  be- 
longing to  differ- 
ent groups  can- 
not, as  arule.be 
graft  ed  on  each 
other;  e.g.,  va- 
of  A.  plalanoides  will  not  grow  on  A.  pneudo- 
platamu  and  vice  versa,  but  .4.  inxigne  will  grow  on 
A.  pseudoplalanus,  as  they  belong  to  the  same  group. 
Some  shrubby  species,  as  A.  jxilmatum,  also  A.  cis«- 
folium,  A.ginnala  var.  Semenowi,  and  A.  Isrtum  var. 
rvbrum,  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or  half-ripened 
greenwood  cuttings  in  summer,  or,  still  better,  by 
cuttings  taken  from  forced  plants  in  early  spring  in 
the  greenhouse.  A.  Negundo  grows  also  from  hard- 
wood cutt  ings.  Fancy  maples  are  readily  winter-grafted 
by  the  veneer  method,  the  stocks  being  grown  in  pots. 
The  Japanese  kinds  arc  usually  worked  on  imported 
stocks  of  A.  palmatum. 


aurcum,  8.  13,  IS. 
aiutriarum.  2. 
barbalum,  38.  39. 
betulifolium.  34. 
birolor.  13,  22. 
californium,  49. 
eauir«i«tre.  2. 
nipiuulocirutn,  g. 
rarpmifolium.  27. 
catalpifoliuut,  10. 
caudal  uin,  20. 
circinatum,  12. 
rimid.liurii,  4S. 

columnar?.  5,  37 

crata-gifoliuni.  3C. 
criapuin.  13,  36,  49. 
cucullatum,  8. 
d<i*«i-iir)>um,  30. 
Dm vidii.  28, 
lii  iKnli'-ijiii.  4). 
discolor,  2li. 
dis-tcclum.  S,  13. 
Oougtasii,  11. 
Drunimnndii.  5,  37. 
ejobulaturo.  34. 
enocarpvm,  36. 
eromm,  20. 
erytbrucarpum.  22. 
erytbr'trlsdum.  33. 
jS/in/.i(ium,  15. 
flonduiium,  311. 
Frt-drnri-GuiMrni.13. 
Osneta,  6. 
Kinnala,  1H. 
glabrum,  11. 
floboaum.  5.  37. 
Krandidrntalum.  42. 


.  32.  «trop 
albo-vanrgatura,  5,  22. 


22.  36. 
arircnU-o-vj 
2,  24.  40 


aural  urn,  49. 
aurto-maeulatum,  49. 
aurro-mariciuatuin, 
5.49. 


Handjcryi.  22. 
b«-b«»earpum.  2. 
Hcldrrichi.  23. 
llenryi,  47. 
het<-rophyllum,  36. 
horticola,  8, 
hyrranum.  3. 
ibenrum,  1. 
inaigne,  24,  25. 
interior,  49. 


itaium,  3. 


13 


INDEX,  CONTINUED 

nigrum.  13,  38.  40. 
nikopme,  44. 45. 
oblongum.  26. 
<  Hivenanuin,  16 
OpaJua.  3. 
ornalum,  13. 
palmatum.  13, 
Parwinsii,  15. 
parviflorurn,  7. 
penniylvamcum,  33. 
piriuin.  7. 
pinnalxMum.  13. 
mnnatijatium,  13. 
platanoidm 
polymorphs 
parudo-caJifornirum, 
49. 

parudoplatanua,  22. 
putthmm,  43. 
pillvrrulrntum,  2. 
purpuraaceni.  22,  43. 
purpuratuin,  23. 
purpuTtum,  22. 
quadncolor.  22. 
Krtlrnbarhn.  5. 
rrticulatum,  13. 
rhodocarpum,  11. 
ruwo-marm  nalum. 
13. 

ruhrum.  5,  13.  37. 
rufincrvp.  32. 

3H. 

36.  3*. 


14.  15. 


Kuan.  49. 
larmiatum.  S.  15,  19. 

Lrlum.  8, 
laxtftorum,  29. 
foopoldii.  22. 
leucoderma.  41. 
Iini'unlobum.  13. 
lobulatum.  34. 
longrnirentoaum,  34 
longilobum,  29. 
lonaipea,  9. 
I-orta-rgii.  5. 
lultseetu,  22.  36. 
mncropbyllum.  15,  21. 
magnifirum.  37. 
mandshuricum.  46. 
mirnmliyllunt,  14,  37. 
Miyabri,  4. 
Mono.  7. 

m<in«p«smjlanuin.  1. 
montanum.  19. 
monumental*.  38. 
multuvrratuin.  20. 
Negundo.  49. 


KEY  TO  THE 

Lr«.  rim  pie,  mostly  palmat  . 
(occasionally  S-foliolaU  in  Xo.  11). 
i.  Sepals   and    petals   distinct  {petals 
wanting  in  Xos.  Z7  and  S6) . 
c.  F Is.  appearing  with  or  after  the  Its. 
in  corymbs,  panicles,  or  racemes. 
D.  Arranaement  of  infl.  corymbose 
(hroadiy  paniculate  in  So.  4). 
R.  Winter-buds  with  several  im- 
bricate scales:  lobes  entire  or 
coarsely  toothed,  rarely  Its. 


Schwedleri.  5. 
seotopendri/oUums,  IX 

I.         .:      1  -. 

trmiorlncviatum,  37. 
aept^mlobum,  13, 
aciiailifoljum,  13. 
rarboldianum.  14. 
ainioum.  8. 
Simon*.  22. 
apiratum,  19.  20. 
wttifk'j'i    yll  um  ^4 
Stollii,  5. 
striatum.  33. 
tataricum.  17.  18, 
taurirum.  2,  .{. 
trnttlum.  7. 
trlrarrwruin.  34. 
ThunbrrKi.  13. 
tiliilolium.  34. 
tom«*ntoNUfn.  37. 
Trautvettcri,  24. 
tnraudatum,  8. 
tricolor.  8,  13,  22. 
tridena,  37. 
trdobatum,  1,  3. 
tripartitum.  11,  34. 
truncaium.  6. 
Tw-boDoskii.  31. 
ukurunduenae.  30, 


41. 


38.  40. 

.  371.' 


I  on  I'oimu.  .. 
velulinum.  24.  25. 
verm  col  or,  13, 
villoaum,  22. 
violaceum,  49. 
W.eri.  3.5. 
Wittmackii.  5. 
Wolfii,  25. 
Worlnei.  22. 


r.  Lobes 


or  bluntly 


a.  Lts.    l-S\i    in.  across, 
usually  3-lobed; 


few  teeth. 
B.  Corymbs  glabrous: 

entire.   Its.  glaucous 

beneath   

nil.  Corymbs  pubescent.  u;>- 
right:  lobes  usually 
dentate,  Irs.  green  be- 
neath   

oo.  Lts.  S^i  in.  across.  3-5- 
lohed;  lobes  toothed. 
U .  lnfl.  corymbose,  many- 
fid,    pendulous:  Irs. 
gla  ucescent    beneath ; 
lobes  obtuse  or  acute .  . 
BH.  lnfl.    paniculate,  up- 
green  be- 


1.  monsi 


3.  Opalut 


right:  Its. 
nealh  anil  . 
lulxs  obtusely 

minaU   4.  Miyabei 

acuminate,  finely 
corymbs  glabrous, 
a.  Lts.     glabrous  beneath, 
6-7-,     rarely  S-loi)ed: 
corymbs  stalked. 
I.  Bark    of  mature 
branches  ashy  gray  or 


light  grayish  brown, 
shghtlyfissur  ' 
marked  with  i 


I.  The  lobes 

toothed. 
n.  The 
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I.  Wing*  about  as  long 
as  nutlets:  Its. 
truncate  at  bate:.  6. 
U.  Wings  about  twice 
at  long  at  nutlet t: 
let.  cordate  or  tub- 
cordate   7- 

B.  Bark  remaining  smooth 
and  tustrout  for  set- 
eral  years,  without  or 
with  few  incontuicu- 
out  lentietls.  greenish 

or  purplish   8.  cappadoci 

Lts.    pubetcent    beneath,  [c 
usually    3-iohed.  occa- 
sionally 5-lobed  or  quite 


NNtb,  very  large   9. 

none  or  not  preralent, 
the  Ira.  quite  etttire,  orate  to 
ovate-oblong,  rarely  mixed 
with  a  few  SS-lolted  In.: 
corymb  nearly  tetsile,  very 

large  10.  catalpif olium 

L  Winltr-buds  with  2  outer  raltate 
scale*:  lobes  serrate  ur  doubly 
serrate:  corymbs  small, 
r.  Ltt.  3-lobed  or  3-foliolate, 
occasionally  5-lobed,  pale 
or    glaucesccnt  beneath, 

quite  glabrous  11. 

rr.  Lts.  6-ll-lobed.  green  be- 
neath. 

o.  Petioles  and  peduncles  gla- 
brous: ovary  glabrous. 
H-  Sepalt  purplith;  petals 
white:  Its.  lobed  nearly 

to  the  middle  12. 

aa.  Sepals  and  petals  pur- 
plish: ht.  lobed  beyond 

the  middle  13. 

GO.  Petioles    and  peduncles 
pubescent,  at  least  while 
young:  ovary  villous. 
B.  Fit.  yellowish:  Its.  sub- 
cordate    or  cordate, 
sharply    or  doubly 

serrate  14. 

aa.  Fldr^rpU^J^er:  '."*• 

cisely  serrate  15. 

nt  of  infl.  pai 


Sieboldia- 

[nu 


base 

w.  Lis  dentate  o 
ally  lobed. 
a.  Edges  of 
serrate. 
a.  Panicle    only  little 
longer  than  broad. 
I.  The  Irs.  6-lobed, 
sharply  and  simply 

serrate.   16. 

n.  The   let.   3-lobed  or 
without  lobes,  dou- 
bly serrate. 
I.  Foliage  dull  green; 
Its.  atate-cblong, 

not  lobed  17.  taUricum 

U.  Foliage  shining 
dark  green:  Its. 

S-lobed  18. 

aa.  Panicle  narrow,  spike- 
like, upright:  Irs.  3-6- 
lobed,  doulAy  serrate: 
pttals  linear,  much 
lo'iQtr  tho  n  the  sepals. 
I.  Foliage  pubescent  be- 
neath:  Its.  S-, 

rarely  6-lobed  19.  spicatum 

H.  Foliage   glabrous  or 
pubescent  be- 
neath:   Irs.  6-, 
rarely  7-lobed  ...  20. 
OO.  Edges  of  Its.  coarsely  or  cre- 
nately  dentate.  S-lobed. 


B.  Panicles  pendulous, 
much  longer  than 
broad 

U  Fr.  hispid:  Its.  lO-lS 
in.     long,  deeply 

Med  21.1 

II.  Fr.  glabrous:  Its.  4-6' 

M.  long  22.  pse  u  doplat- 

aa.  Panicles  upright,  little  (anui 
longer  than  broad. 
I.  Blade    with  middle 
Mte  free  nearly  to 

the  base   .23.  Heldreichii 

II.  Blade  with  lob,s  di- 
vided to  the  middle 
or  little  beyond. 
J.  Loltes  longer  than 
broad:  Its.  glau- 
ce.scent  beneath.  .  24.  Trautvetteri 
11.  Lobes  about  at  long 
as    broad:  ht. 
green  benetith  .  25.  imigne 
entire,  generally 

 20.  oblongum 

EE.  Infl.  racemose. 

F.  Lis.  oblong,  undivided,  ser- 
rate, with  about  SO  pairs  of 
parallel  reins:  winter-tjuds 
with  many  imbricate  scales. 27. 1 
FF.  Lts.  lobed  or  undivided,  with 
about  10  pairs  of  veins  or 
lets:  winter-buds   with  & 
outer  valrate  scales. 
o.  Sepals  and  petals  6;  ra- 
cemes    terminal:  Its. 
brownish  pubescent 
beneath  while,  young,  at 
least  on  the  veins. 
a.  Outline  of  ht.  oblong, 
without  loltes  or  with 
t  lobes  near  the  base. 

I.  The    hs.  undivided, 

crenatety  serrate. .  .  t 
a.  The  ht.  lobed. 

1.  With  hs.  green  be- 
neath, sharply 
serrate,  long-acu- 
minate, slightly 

lobed  29. 

jj.  With  Its.  glauces- 
ccnt Itcneath,  un- 
equally serrate, 
acuminate,  often 

deeply  lobed  30. 

BB.  Outline  of  hs.  orate  or 

roundish,  5-lobed.  .  .  31. 
bbb.  Outline  of  ht.  oborate, 
3-loftat.  with  the  Met 
near   or    abote  the 
muidlc. 
L  Young  branchlets 
bloomy:  young  hs. 
densely  brownish 
villous  on  the  reins 
beneath :  raceme 
puhejicrnt  32.  rufinerve 

II.  Young  branchlets  not 

bloomy:  young  un- 
folding Its.  brown- 
ish tillout  on  the 
whole   under  side, 
primary  veins  gla- 
bretcent:  raceme 
often  glabrous       .  33. 
OO.  Sepals  and  petals  4 .'  stam- 
xnate  fls.  from  lateral 
leafless  buds:  hs.  doubly 
serrate,  5-lobed  or  with- 
out lobes. 
a.  Lts.  unditided  or  in- 
cisely  lobed,  orate  to 

oblona  34.1 

HH.  Lts.  distinctly  5-lobed, 

roundish  in  outline  .35. 
OC.  Fit.  appearing  long  before  the  hs. 
in  dense  lateral  clutters:  hs.  6- 
lobed.fr.  ripening  in  Mayor  J  u 
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D.  Chary  and  young  fr.  tomentose: 
short-stalked:    Its.    deeply  5- 

lofted  36.1 

dd.  Ovary  and  young  fr.  glabrous: 
fls.  on  long  pedicels:  Its.  3  6- 

lobed   .37.  rub  rum 

Sepals  connate  and  petals  wanting  at 
least  in  the  staminate  fit.;  fts.  on 


c.  Pistillate  and  staminate  flt.  corym- 
bose, terminal  and  lateral:  fr. 
glabrous  or  villous.  American 
species. 

D.  Corymb  sessile  or  nearly  sessile. 
e.  Lts.  glaucous  or  pale  beneath, 
r.  Lobes   acuminate;  Irs.  gla- 
brous beneath  at  maturity.  38. 
FT.  Lobes  obtuse;  Irs.  pubescent 

beneath  39. 

Ex.  Lvs.  green  beneath;  Mies  acu- 
minate. 

T.  Bark  of  trunk  dark:  Irs.  hir- 
sute-pubescent,   6  8  in. 

across  40. 

FT.  Bark  pale:  Irs.  soft-puhrscent 

beneath,  S        in.  across.  .41. 
DD.  Corymbs  short-stalked:  hs.  pu- 
bescent beneath;  lobes  olttuse  or 

acute  42.  grand* 

CC.  Pistillate  fix.  racemose,  with  petals 
and  distinct  sepals,  staminate 
corymbose,  with  connate  sepals  and 
without  petals,  both  from  lateral 
leafless  buds.  Japanese  species. .  43. 
AA.  Lts.  3-6-foliolate:  fls.  diaeious. 

B.  Fls.  in  terminal  corymlts,  after  the  lrs.: 
winter-buds  with  sexeral  imbricate 
scales:  disk  large,  annular:  Its.  3- 
foliolate. 

C  Petioles,  Its.  beneath  and  corymbs 
pilose;  petioles  short. 
D.  Shape  of  hs.  rlliptic-oblong,  spar- 
ingly serrate,  S-6  in.  long   . . .44. 
DD.  Shape  of  Irs.  elliptic,  coarsely 

dentate,  I  2  in.  long  45. 

CC.  Petioles,  Irs.  and  corymbs  glabrous; 
Its.  oblong -lanceolate;  petioles 

slender  46. 

BB.  Fls.,  at  least  the  pistillate,  in  lateral,  [t 
long  and  slender  racemes:  winter- 
buds  with  S  raltate  scales. 
c.  Petals  present;  fls.  of  both  sexes  in 
racemes,  sometime*  leafy  at  base, 

with  the  Its.:  Its.  3-foliolate  

D.  Petioles  and  Its.   pubescent  be- 
neath: sepals  and  petals  6  47. 

DD.  Petioles    and    Its.    glabrous  at 

maturity:  sepals  and  petals  i.  AH. 
cc.  Petals  wanting;  pistillate  fls.  in 
pendulous  racemes,  staminate  co- 
rymbose, pendulous,  both  srxrs 
from  lateral  leafless  buds  before 
the  Its.:  Irs.  3-6-foliolate  49. 

Section  Campkstri  a. 

1.  monspessulanum,  Linn.  (.1.  trilobalum,  Lam.). 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  25  ft.:  lvs.  3-lobcd,  coriaceous,  1-3 
in.  across,  shining  above,  glaucous  and  glabrous  be- 
neath; lobes  entire  or  with  few  obtuse  teeth:  corymbs 
erect:  fr.  with  slightly  spreading  wings.  S.  Eu.,  X. 
Afr.,  W.  Asia.  Gt.  1893,  p.  303.  H.W.  3;  p.  40.  G.W.  8. 
p.  195  (habit). — Shrub  or  small  tree  of  slow  growth,  with 
a  dense,  rounded  head  and,  in  temperate  regions,  nearly 
evergreen  foliage,  thriving  well  in  dry  situations.  Var. 
ibericum,  Koch.  (A.  iftcricum,  Hieb.j.  Lvs.  larger,  the 
inner  lobes  usually  slightly  3-lobed,  obtuse. 

2.  campestre,  Linn.  Shrub  or  tree,  occasionally  50 
ft.,  with  corky  branches:  lvs.  3-5-lobed,  1 '  ^-3 1  -j  in. 
long,  green  and  pubescent  beneath  or  nearly  glabrous; 
lobes  entire  or  the  middle  one  slightly  3-lobed: 
corymbs  erect,  hairv:  fr.  with  horizontally  spreading 
wings.  Eu.,  W.Asia."  H.W.  3: 40,  p.  45.  F.E.  20,  pi.  108 


S libit).  Gt.  1893,  p.  327.— Shrub  or  tree  of 
ense  growth,  with  dull  green  foliage,  valuable  for 
planting  as  undergrowth  and  on  dry  ground.  Many 
varieties  and  garden  forms:  Var.  axgenteo-varieginrn. 
Schwerin.  Lvs.  with  large  white  blotches.  Var.  pal- 
veruI6ntum,  Kirchn.  Lvs.  sprinkled  with  white.  Var. 
austrlacum,  DC.  Usually  a  tree:  lvs.  5-lobed,  with 
acute,  nearly  entire  lobes:  fr.  glabrous.  F.E.  19,  pL  9> 
(habit).  Var.  UOricum,  Kirchn.  Shrub:  lvs.  5-4obi<ti 
small,  lobes  3-lobed.  Var.  hebecarpum,  DC.  Fr.  and 
generally  the  lvs.  pubescent  beneath. 

3.  Opalus,  Mill.  (.4.  Malum,  Lautb).  Small  tree,  30 
ft.:  lvs.  5-lobed,  3-5  in.  long,  glaucous  beneath  and  at 
length  glabrous;  lobes  obtusely  dentate,  short  aod 
broad,  the  middle  ones  often  3-lobed:  corymbs 
what  drooping:  fr.  with  slightly  spreading 
Eu.,  Orient.  W.D.B.  2:171.— A  variable  species, 
lar  to  a  small-lvd.  sycamore  maple.  Var. 
Pax  (A.  hyrcAnum,  Fisch. &  Mev.  A .  tauricum,  Hort.  A. 
trilobalum,  Hort.,  not  Lam.).  Petioles  very  slender,  red, 
2-4  in.  long;  segms.  of  the  lvs.  3-lobed,  longer  thaa 
broad,  with  straight  margins.  Gt.  1893,  p.  361. 


I 


91.  Acer  Miyabei. 

<X4) 


Section  Platanoidea. 

4.  Miyabei,  Maxim.  Fig.  91.  Tree,  to  40  ft 
branches  corky:  lvs.  5-lobed,  lobes  lobulate  or  coarsely 
dentate,  obtusely  acuminate,  with  obtuse  teeth,  at  first 
pubescent  on  both  sides,  later  only  beneath,  pale  green 
beneath,  5-0  in.  long:  corymbs  long-stalked,  10-15-fld 
pubescent:  fr.  pubescent  with  horizontally  spreadint 
wings.  Japan.  G.F.  6:143  (adapted  in  Fig.  91).  S.I  F 
2:45.— Handsome,  vigorous  tree,  quite  hardy  at  tb? 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

5.  platanoldes,  Linn.  Norway  Maple.  Fig.  92 
Large  tree,  to  100  ft.:  lvs.  5-lobed,  cordate  at  b*«*, 
glabrous,  light  green  and  lustrous  beneath,  lobe? 
pointed,  remotelv  dentate  with  pointed  teeth:  corymb* 
glabrous;  fls.  yellowish  green:  fr.  glabrous,  with  hori- 
zontally spreading  wings.  Eu.,  Caucasus.  H.W.  3:45 
Pax  49.  Gt.  42,  p.  501 , 584, 585. — Large,  handsome  tnv. 
with  round,  spreading  head,  resembling  somewhat  1 
saccharutn.  The  lvs.  turn  pale  yellow  in  aut  umn.  Many 
garden  forms,  some  of  which  are  here  arranged  in  two 
groups,  the  first  being  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  lvs.  are  cut  and  for  the  habit  ;  the  second 
being  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  coloring: 

(1)  Var.  cucullatum,  Nichols.  Lvs.  irregularly  and 
shortly  lobed,  crimi>od,  light  green.  Var.  dissechtm, 
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92  Upright  tip  aboot 
erf  Norway  maple. — 
Acer  plataooide*. 

545.  B.H. 18:39. 


.1  n  'i   Similar  to  var.  Ldrbergii.  hut  with  darker  foliage 
«j*d  of  slower  growth.  Var.  globdsum,  Nichols.  Form- 
inn  a  globose  bead.    M.D.G.  1003:189.    G.VV.  5, 
p.  It.  \ar.  la cin latum,  Ait.  Lvs.  irregularly  divided, 
the  division*  bendiug  downward :  growth  upright.  Gt. 

42,  p  6K4.  Var.  Lorb6rgii. 
Van  Houtte.  Lvs.divided 
nearly  to  the  base,  divi- 
sion* deeply  lobed.  Gt. 
l  993,  p  584  Var.  column- 
are, C:irr.  1 1  abit  columnar. 

2  Var.  albo- 
f  varicgarum,  Nich- 
ols. Lvs.  with 
large  white 
blotches. 
Var.  aftxeo- 
marginatum, 
-  i  Pax.  Lvs. 
witli  yellow  mar- 
gin, somewhat 
:rngularly  lobed. 
Var.  robrum, 
1 1<  nl.(var. Rnlen- 
tdefm.  Nichols.),  Lvb.  greenish 
n-'l  when  unfolding,  turning  dark 
blood-red  in  late  dimmer.  Gt.  16: 
Var  tiruh-n,  I '.llwanger  &  Barry,  is 
probably  not  much  different.  Var.  Schwedleri,  Koch. 
Lvs.  bright  red  when  young,  changing  to  dark  green. 
O.C.  IX.  15:565.  Var.  Stdllii,  Spaeth.  More  upright- 
growing:  lvs.  usually  :>-lnhc|,  with  entire  lobes,  purple 
when  unfoldinn,  later  i Lirk  grefii.  Gt. 42. p. 585.  Var. 
Wittmlckii,  Schwerin.  I. vs.  usually  3-lobed,  with  an 
irregularly  dentate  and  undulate  yellow  margin,  red- 
dish brown  when  unfolding,  later  bright  green  with 
mn«t  of  the  tips  transform"-,]  into  peculiar  reddish 
brown  apix-ndiiKi  s  Ix  ciimitii:.  lmall>  <l  irk  green.  Gt. 
52:1516.  Var.  Drummondii,  I  >nmmi.  I  .vs.  green  with 
white  margin,  red  when  unfolding.   M.D.  1910:1. 

6.  truncltum,  Bunge.  Tree,  to  25  ft.:  lvs.  deeply 
5-lobed  and  mostly  truncate  at  the  base,  2^-4  in. 
across,  glabrous,  light  green,  purplish  when  unfolding; 
lobe*  acuminate,  setosely  pointed,  entire  or  sometimes 
the  middle  ones  3-lobed:  fr.  with  yellow,  short  and  broad 
wings,  spreading  at  right  or  obtuse  angles.  N.  China. 
S.T.S.  1 :76. — Hardy  tree,  with  handsome,  dense  foliage. 

7.  pfctum,  Thunb.  Tree,  60  ft.:  lvs.  5-  or  7-lobed, 
3-7  in.  across,  usually  pubescent  beneath  when  young; 
lobes  entire,  acuminate,  sometimes  very  broad  ana  short : 
As.  yellow:  wings  of  the  fr.  upright,  brown  or  brown- 
ish yellow,  hardly  twice  as  long  as  the  nutlets.  Man- 
churia. Japan.  S.I.F.  1:66. — Handsome  round-headed 
tree,  with  bright  green  foliage,  hardy.  Var.  parvi- 
fldrum,  Schneid.  (A.  pictum  var.  Mono,  Pax.  A.  Mbno, 
Maxim.).  Wings  of  the  frs.  spreading:  lvs.  more  cor- 
date. China.  JTH.S.  29:349,  360.  The  form  intra,  as 
A.  tenellum  belongs  here;  the  true  A.  Uncllum,  Pax,  is 
not  in  cult. 

8.  cappadocicum,  Gled.  (.1.  Uttum,  C.  A.  Mey.). 
Tree,  to  60  ft.:  lvs.  6-7-lobed,  usually  cordate,  3-6  in. 
across,  glabrous,  light  green  and  fustrouB  beneath; 
lobes  entire,  acuminate:  ns.  greenish  yellow,  in  upright 
peduncled  corymbs:  fr.  with  spreading  wings,  the  wingB 
usually  2-3  times  as  long  as  the  nutlets.  From  the 
Caucasus  to  W.  China  and  the  Himalayas. — Rcsem- 
bles  A.  platanoitlm,  hut  lobes  of  lvs.  entire  and  branches 
snooth;  not  quite  hardy  N.  Var.  sfnicum,  Rehd. 
Smaller  in  everv  part:  lvs.  2^-4  in.  across',  usually 
5-lobed,  subcordate  or  truncate  at  the  base:  wings  of 
fr.  about  twice  as  long  as  nutlet.  W.  China.  J.H.S. 
29:368  (as  A.  latum  var.  cullratum), — Very  similar  to 
.4.  ptouro,  but  always  easily  distinguished  by  the 
smooth  greenish  bark  of  the  younger  branches.  Var. 
tncaudatum,  Rehd.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  lvs. 


3-lobed.  J.H.S.  29:357, 358.  Var.  hordeola,  Rehd. 
(A.  Uttum  var.  riibrum,  Schwerin;  A.  cdlchicum  var. 
rubrum,  Hort.).  Lvs.  blood-red,  when  unfolding.  Var. 
tricolor,  Rehd.  (A.  Uttum  var.  tricolor,  Schwerin).  Lvs. 
blood-red,  sprinkled  with  rosy  pink,  when  young.  The 
last  two  beautiful  forms  usually  remain  shrubby.  Var. 
aoreum,  Rehd.  (A.  latum  aiireum,  Hesse) .  Lvs.  red  and 
golden  yellow. 

9.  ldngipes,  Rehd.  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  young  branches 
with  smooth  greenish  bark:  lvs.  3-,  rarely  5-lobed, 
or  occasionally  undivided  and  ovate,  5-7  in.  broad,  lobes 
entire,  long-acuminate,  light  green  and  soft-pubes- 
cent beneath,  purple  when  unfolding:  corvmb  large  and 
loose,  short-peduncled  or  nearly  sessile,  glabrous :  fr.  with 
the  wings  spreading  at  right  angles.  W.  China. — A  very 
handsome  maple,  easily  distinguished  from  all  allied 
species  by  the  large,  3-lobcd  lvs.,  pubescent  beneath. 

10.  catalpifdlium,  Rehd.  Tree,  to  60  ft.:  younger 
branches  smooth,  greenish:  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong, 
undivided,  entire,  sometimes  with  a  broad  rounded  lobe 
near  the  base,  4-8  in.  long  and  2-5  in.  broad,  rarely 
mixed  with  a  few  3^5-lobed  lvs.,  light  green  and  gla- 
brous beneath:  corymbs  sessile,  large  ana  loose,  to  8  in. 
across:  wings  of  the  fr.  spreading  at  obtuse  angles.  \V. 
China. — Very  distinct  and  beautiful  tree,  but  appar- 
ently not  hardy  N. 

Section  Glabra. 

11.  glabrura.Torr.  (A. 

Douglnsxi,  Hook.). Shrub 
or  small  tree,  25  ft ..  quite 
glabrous:  petioles  bright 
red;   lvs.   deeply  3-6- 
lobed  or  3-parted,  „l-6 
in.  across,  dark  greet* 
and  shining 
above,  pale  or 
glaucous  be- 
neath; lol>es 
doubly  serrate. 
W.    W.  Amer. 
S.S.  2:89.— 


,  93.  Japanese  Maples. 

a.  Acer  paJmatum  var. 
retieulatum:  6.  A. 
japonicutn.  type:  e. 
A.  palmatum  var. 
atropurpurrum ;  <t, 
var.  omnium;  «,  var. 
Thunbergii;  /.  var. 
dimeetum.  ( X  H) 

Handsome  shrubby  maple, 
with  graceful,  shining  foli- 
age, contrasting  well  with 
the  red  petioles  and 
branches:  fr.  often  rose- 
colored.  Var.  tripartltum, 
Pax  (A.  tripart\tum, 
Nutt.).  Lvs.  small,  usually 
3-foIiolaie.  Var.  rhodocarpum,  Schwerin.  Frs.  bright  red 
until  fully  ripe. 

Section  Palm ata. 

12.  circinatum,  Pursh.  Small  tree,  rarely  40  ft.: 
branchlets,  petioles  and  peduncles  glabrous:  lvs.  7-9- 
lobed,  2-7  in.  across,  glabrous;  lobes  acute,  doubly  ser- 
rate: fls.  in  drooping  corymbs,  with  purple  sepals.  W. 
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N.  Amer.  S.S.  2:87.— Handsome,  round-headed  tree 
or  shrub,  beautiful  with  its  delicate  light  green  foliage, 
red  fls.,  rose-colored  fr.,  and  its  orange  and  scarlet  fall 


13.  palm&tum,  Thunb.  .1.  polumdrphum,  Sieb.  & 
ucc).  Japan  Maple.  Shrob  or  small  tree,  20  ft.:  branch- 
lets^  petioles  and  peduncles  glabrous:  lvs.  5-9-lobed  or 
divided,  2—4  in.  across,  glabrous,  lobes  oblong,  acumi- 
nate, doubly  serrate  or  incised:  corymbs  few-fld.,  gla- 
brous, erect,  with  small  purple  fls.:  fr.  small,  glabrous; 
the  wings  spreading  at  an  obtuse  angle.  Japan.  S.Z. 
1:145,  146.  S.I.F.  1  :08.   F.E.  19,  pi.  92  (habit).— A.F. 


12:11.  J.H.S.  29:340.— This  species  and  A.  japonicum 
are  known  as  Japanese  maples.  They  are  extremely 
handsome  shrubs  of  dense  though  graceful  habit,  and 
with  elegant  foliage,  beautiful  especially  in  spring  for 
its  delicate  shades  of  green  and  red,  and  again  in 
autumn,  when  the  lvs.  assume  the  most  striking  tints. 
Some  of  the  more  vigorous-growing  varieties,  like 
atropurpureum,  directum,  ornatum,  and  the  typical 
forms,  are  hardy  even  in  New  England,  while  most 
of  the  variegated  forms  are  more  tender.  They  grow  best 
in  partly  shaded  situations  and  in  well-drained,  rich  soil. 
There  are  many  varieties,  mostly  intro.  from  Japan- 
ese gardens,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the 
best.  They  may  be  divided  into  ,r>  groups,  represent- 
ing various' degrees  of  dissection  of  the  lvs.: 

(1)  A.  palmatum  var.  Thunbergii,  Fax  (A.  palma- 
tum, Thunb.).  Fig.  93,  c.  Lvs.  deeply  5-9-lobed  or 
cleft;  lobes  oblong-lanccolatc,  coarsely  and  doubly 
Berrate  or  incised.  Var.  atropurpureum,  Van  Houtte 
(var.  nigrum,  Hort.).  Fig.  93,  c.  Lvs.  dark  purple, 
coarsely  doubly  serrate.  F.S.  12:1273.  J.H.S.  29:342. 
F.E.  14,  pi.  42, 32 : 7(17  (habit ).  Var.  sangulneum,  Carr., 
is  lighter  red  than  var.  atropurpureum.  1. 11.  14:520. 
Var.  bfcolor,  Koch  (var.  atropurpureum  vnricgAtum, 
Hort.).  Lvs.  dark  purple,  with  large  carmine 
blot  ches,  the  lobes  half  purple  and  half  carmine.  Var. 
aureum,  Nichols.  Lvs.  yellow.  Var.  versicolor, 
Schwerin  (.4.  polymSrphum  septemlobum  wrxicoldrum, 
Van  Houtte).  Lvs.  bright  green,  with  large  white 
spots.  F.S.  14:1498.  Var.  roseo-marginatum, 
Schwerin  (A.  polymdrphum  rdscum  marginatum, 
Pynaert).  Lvs.  small,  deeply  cut,  with  narrow  pink 
margin.  F.S.  15:1. 500.  1.11.28:430.  Var.  crfspum, 
Andre.  Lvs.  small,  with  involute  margins;  of  dis- 
tinctly upright  growth.  I. II.  17:43. 

(2)  Var.  septemlobum,  Koch  (.4.  septemlobum, 
Thunb.).  Lvs.  mostly  7-lobed;  lobes  broad,  equally 
doubly  serrate.  Gt.  42,  p.  080.  J.H.S.  29:345.  Var. 
rubrum,  Schwerin.  Lvs.  large,  deep  red  when  young, 
becoming  almost  green  later.  Var.  reticulum,  AndnS. 
Fig.  93,  o,  Lvs.  greenish  yellow,  with  green  margin 
and  dark  green  veins.  l.H.  17:  IS.  Var.  tricolor, 
Nichols.  Lvs.  with  red,  pink  and  white  spots. 

(3)  Var.  linearflobum,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (var.  ncolopen- 
drifblium,  Hort.,  not  Schwerin).  Lvs.  divided  nearly 
to  the  base;  lobes  linear,  remotely  serrate  or  nearly 


entire.  Gt.  42,  p.  681.   Var.  atrolineare,  Schwerin 

(var.  linearilobum  atropurpureum,  Nichols.;  var.  pin- 
natifdlium  atropurpureum,  Hort.).   Lvs.  dark  reel. 

(4)  Var.  dissectum,  Koch  (A.  polgmorphum  var. 
decompdsitum,  Sieb.  4t  Zucc.  A.  polymdrphum  pulma- 
tlfwlum,  Van  Houtte).  Fig.  93,/.  Lvs.  divided  to  the 
base  in  5-9  pinnatifid  lobes.  S.Z.  1 : 146.  F.S.  21 :2 1 5*1. 
J.H.S.  29:346.  M.D.G.  1902:209.  F.W.  1875:  O.C. 
HI.  31:46  (suppl.).  Var.  ornatum,  Carr.  (var  di*#£c- 
tum  atropurpureum,  Hort.).  Fig.  93,  d.  Lvs.  deoplv 
cut.deepred.  1.11.17:40.  11.11.1867:391.  F.E  .pl.  49 
(habit).  Var.  Frederici-Guilclmi,  Carr. (var.  niwwnfl K- 
dum  rbsco-piclum,  Lem.).  Lvs.  finelv  cut,  green,  with 
white  and  pink  spots.  I.H.  14:523.  R.H.  1867:391. 

(5)  Var.  sessilifdhum,  Maxim.  Lvs.  deeply  cut, 
with  very  short  petioles.  G.C.  II.  16— Of'  little 
decorative  value. 

14.  SieboldiAnum,  Miq.  (.4.  japdnicum  var.  Sie- 
boldtdnum,  Franch.  dtSav.).  Small  tree  or  shrub:  branch- 
lets,  petioles  and  peduncles  pubescent  when  young: 
lvs.  7-9-lobed,  cordate  or  nearly  truncate  at  the  bane, 
2-3  J-^  in.  across,  glabrous  except  on  the  veins  beneath; 
lobes  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate:  corymbs 
long-peduncled,  nodding;  fls.  yellowish,  small:  fr. 
small,  glabrous  or  slight  ly  pubescent,  the  wings  spread- 
ing at  an  obtuse  angle.  Japan.  S.I. F.  2:45.  Var. 
microphyllum,  Maxim.  Lvs.  smaller,  \}/$-2M  in. 
across.  S.I.F.  2:42.— This  species  is  hardy  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum;  it  is  similar  to  A.  palmatum,  but 
somewhat  coarser. 

15.  japonicum,  Thunb.  Figs.  93,  b,  and  94.  Small 
tree  or  shrub:  branchlets,  petioles  and  peduncles  pubes- 
cent when  young:  lvs.  7-11-lobed,  cordate,  3-6  in. 
across,  light  green,  with  silky  hairs  when  unfolding; 
lobes  ovate,  doubly  serrate:  corymbs  few-fld.,  pendu- 
lous; fls.  large,  purple:  fr.  finallv  glabrous;  wings 
spreading  at  an  obtuse  angle.  Japan.  S.Z.  1:144. 
S.I.F.  1:66.  Var.  macrophyllum,  Schwerin.  Lvs.  large, 
light  green.  Var.  aureum,  Schwerin.  Lvs.  yellow.  Var. 
Pirsonsii,  Veitch  (var.  filicifdlium,  Hort.;  var.  lacinia~ 
turn,  Hort.).  Lvs.  large,  divided  nearly  to  the  base  in 
9-11  pinnatiaect  segms.  J.H.S.  29:334.  R.B.  32:197. 


Section  Spicata. 

16.  Oliverianum,  Pax.  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  branchlets 
glabrous:  lvs.  5-lobed,  truncate  or  subcordate  at  the 
base,  glabrous,  finely  reticulate  and  lustrous  beneath, 
2,ir-4  in.  across;  lobes  broad,  ovate,  long-acuminate, 
finely  serrate:  panicles  nearly  corymbose,  long-pe- 
duncled, glabrous;  fls.  whitish, small:  wings  of  fr.  spread- 
ing nearly  horizontally;  wing  with  nutlet  about  1  in. 
long.  W.  China.  S.T.S.  1 :77. — A  graceful  maple, 
resembling  A.  palmatum,  but  larger.  In  young  plants 
the  lvs.  are  often  deeply  cut  with  narrow,  elongated 
lobes.  J.H.S.  29:356,  359  (as  Acer  sp.). 

17.  tataricum,  Linn.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  20  ft.:  lvs. 
roundish  oval  or  oblong,  cordate,  sometimes  slightly 
lobed,  2—4  in.  long,  doubly  serrate,  nearly  glabrous:  fls. 
in  long-peduncled  panicles,  white:  wings  of  fr.  nearly 
upright  or  slightly  spreading,  bright  red  in  summer. 
8.E.  Eu.,  Orient.  H.YV.  3,  p.  43  —  Round-headed  small 
tree,  growing  best  in  somewhat  moist  soil. 

18.  ginnlla,  Maxim.  (.4.  tatdrirum  var.  ginnala, 
Maxim.).  Fig.  95.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  20  ft.:  lvs. 
3-lobed,  \W-VA  in.  long,  glabrous,  the  terminal  lobe 
elongated,  doubly  serrate:  fls.  in  long-peduncled  pani- 
cles, yellowish,  fragrant.  Manchuria,  N.  China.  Japan. 
Gt.  1877:308.  S.I.F.  2:44.  F.E.  17,  pi.  72  (habit). 
Var.  Semendwii,  Pax  (.4.  Semenintrii,  Regel  A  Herd  ). 
Shrub:  lvs.  smaller,  deeply  3-  or  nearly  5-lobed.  Turkes- 
tan—Graceful shrub,  with  handsome  foliage,  turn- 
ing bright  red  in  autumn ;  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Japanese  maples  where  these  are  not  hardy. 

19.  spicatum,  Lam.  (.4.  montanum,  Ait.).  Moun- 
tain Mapi.e.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  rarely  30  ft.:  lvs.  3-, 
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or  ~(i  tiUtlv  5-lobed,  coarsely  serrate,  pubescent  beneath, 
1^  i — I1*  in.  long  :  racemes  rather  dense,  long,  upright: 
Ir  with  diverging  wings,  bright  red  in  summer.  E.N. 
Arorr.    S.S.  2:82,  83.    H.T.  328.— Valuable  as  under- 
rth;  lvs.  turn  yellow  and  scarlet  in  fall.  Var.  lacini- 
i,  Jouin.  Lvs.  deeply  and   irregiUarly  lobed  and 

20.  cauda turn.  Wall.  Large  tree:  lvs.  5-,  or  some- 
time* 7-lobod.  cordate,  3-5  in.  long  and  about  as  broad, 
brownish  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath;  lobes  ovate, 
long-acuminate,  incisely  serrate:  panicle  upright, 
•-ybndric,  with  the  peduncle  5-6  in.  long:  fr.  small,  in 
upright  panicles;  wings  spreading  at  right  angles. 
Himalaya?.  The  type  is  not  in  cult.,  but  the  two  fol- 
lowing varieties  are:  Var.  ukurunduense,  Rehd.  (4. 
uktii-unduinse,  Fisch.  &  Mey.  A.  apicatum  var.  ukurun- 
dut'nxr,  Maxim.).  Small  tree:  branchlets  and  petioles 
pubescent  while  young:  lvs.  glabrous  above,  pubescent 
b**n^ath,  sometimes  only  along  the  veins;  lobes  coarsely 
serrate:  panicle  pubescent:  wings  of  the  fr.  often  nearly 
upright:  otherwise  like  the  tvpe.  Japan,  Manchuria. 
S.T.S.  1:82.  8.1. F.  2:43.  G.C.  11.  15:172.  Var.  mul- 
tiserritum,  Rehd.  (A.  mulHjurratum,  Maxim.  -4.  erdaum, 
Pax*.  Tree,  to  30  ft.;  very  similar  to  the  preceding 
variety,  but  glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous.  W.  China. 

21.  macrophylium,  Pursh.  Large-leaved  Maple. 
Tree,  to  100  feet  high:  lvs.  cordate,  deeply  3-5-lobed  or 
cleft,  pubescent  when  young,  pale  green  beneath,  8-12 
tn.  across;  middle  lobe  mostly  3-lobed:  panicles  gla- 
brous, narrow,  pendulous,  4-5  in.  long:  fr.  with  yel- 
low, bristly  hairs,  wings  spreading  at  right  angles  or 
nearly  upright,  over  1  in.  long.  \V.  N.  Amer.  8.S. 
2:86.  87.  F.E.  14,  pi.  44  (habit).  Gn.M.  2:107  (habit). 
— Handsome  round-headed  tree,  remarkable  for  its 
large  foliage;  not  hardy  in  the  N. 

22.  pseodoplatanus,  Linn.  Sycamore  Maple.  Tree, 
70  ft.  high:  lvs.  5-lobed,  coarsely  crenate-serrate,  3,^-7 
in.  across,  deep  green  above,  glaucous  and  mostly  gla- 
brous beneath:  racemes  pendulous:  fr.  glabrous.  Eu., 
Caucasus.    Gt.  42:260,  261.    H.W.  3:44,  p.  39.  F.S. 
R.  3.  p.  181.    F.E.  15,  pi.  47  (habit).— Large  tree  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  huge,  spreading  head;  thrives 
wdl  even  in  exposed  situations.   Many  varieties  and 
garden  forms:  Var.  villdsum,  Lvs.  chartaceous, 
pultescent  beneath.   Var.  erythrocarpum,  Carr.  Fr. 
hnght  red:  lvs.  smaller  and  more  lustrous.  R.H.  1864: 
171.  M.D.  1005:1.  Gn.  76.  p.  540.  Var.  purpurascens, 
Pax  (vara,  purpurcum  and  atropurpureum,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
purplish  red  beneath;  of  robust  growth.   Var.  Hand- 
ier?!, Spaeth  (var.  I'rinz  llandjery,  Hort.).    Lvs.  pur- 
plish beneath,  bright  red  when  unfolding.  Var.  W6r- 
leei,  Schwerin  (var.  luiiscetu,  Hort.).  Lvs.  yellow.  Var. 
ilbo-variegatum,  Kirchn.    Lvs.  with  white  blotches 
and  spots,  reddish  while  young.  Var.  Leopold ii,  Lem. 
Similar  to  the  preceding  vanctv:  bright  rosy  pink 
while  young.  I.H.  1864:411.    R.B.  1906:197.  Var. 
blcolor,  Spaeth.    Lvs.  light  green  while  young,  with 
vellow,  finally  whitish,  spots.  Var.  tricolor,  Kirchn. 
Lvs.  purplish  while  young,  spotted  with  yellow.  Var. 

Kiri  color,  Schwerin  (var.  S\monii  Pax.  var.  «S'l  mon- 
i$  frbrcs,  Dcegen).  Lvs.  with  large,  white  spots  and 
al«o  sprinkled  with  small  dots;  pink  while  young.  Var. 
nervosum,  Schwerin.  Habit  pyramidal,  of  slow 
growth:  lvs.  marked  with  yellow  between  the  veins 
above,  purplish  beneath. 

23  Heldrekhii,  Orph.  Tree:  lvs.  5-lobcd,  the  mid- 
dle lobe  divided  nearly  to,  the  outer  half  way  to  the 
base,  3-5  in.  across,  glabrous,  dark  green  and  shining 
above,  glaucous  beneath;  lobes  coarsely  and  doubly 
serrate:  panicle  erect,  long-stalked,  ovate.  S.  E.  Eu. 
Gt.  34:1185.  G.C.  U  16:141.  Var. 
Schwerin.  Lvs.  intensely  red  beneath. 

24  Traurretteri,  Medw.  (A.  velutinum,  Hort.,  not 
Boiss.  A .  imigne,  Nichols.,  not  Boiss.  &  Buhse).  Lvs. 
•lightly  cordate,  deeply  5-lobed,  5-7  in.  across,  glau- 


cous beneath  and  pubescent  when  young;  lobes  coarsely 
crenate-serrate,  longer  than  broad:  panicle  erect,  ovate. 
Caucasus.  Gt.  40,  pp.  264-266.  G.C.  11.  16:75.  B.M. 
6697  (as  .4 .  insignt)  .—Similar  to  A .  imigne,  but  hardier, 
with  smaller  lvs.  and  smaller  panicle. 

25.  inslgne,  Boiss.  &  Buhse  (A.  Van  Vdlxemi,  Mast.). 
Large  tree:  lvs.  5-lobed.  deeply  cordate,  5-10  in.  across, 
bright  green  above,  glaucous  and  at  length  glabrous 
beneath;  lobes  about  as  long  as  broad,  coarsely  crenate- 
serrate:  panicles  large,  erect.  Caucasus,  N.  Persia. 
G.C.  II.  7:73;  111.  10:9  — Remarkable  for  its  large, 
handsome  foliage;  not  hardy  in  the  N.  Var.  velutinum, 
Boiss.  Lvs.  densely  pubescent  beneath.  G.C.  III. 
10:189.  Var.  W6lfli,"  Schwerin.  Lvs.  red  beneath. 

Section  Ixteohipoua. 

26.  oblongum,  Wall.  Tree,  to  50  ft:  lvs.  coriaceous, 
oblong,  entire,  long  but  bluntly  acuminate,  rounded  and 
3-nerved  at  the  base,  glabrous,  reticulate  and  usually 
glaucous  beneath,  2-7  in.  long:  panicle  short,  pubes- 
cent; fls.  small,  greenish:  wings  of  fr.  at  right  angles 
or  horizontally  spreading.  Himalayas,  W.  and  Cent. 
China.  Jacquemont,  Voy.  Inde  4:34.  Var.  concolor, 
Pax.  Lvs.  green  beneath.— Not  hardy  in  the  northern 
states.  In  young  plants,  the  lvs.  are  sometimes  lobed 
at  the  base.  J.H.S.  29:95.  Recently  advertised  as  A. 
discolor;  the  true  A.  dincolor,  Maxim.,  is  not  in  cult. 

Section  Indtvisa. 

27.  carpinifdlium,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Horvbeam  Maple. 


sharply  and 


Tree,  30  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-ovatc, 
doubly  serrate, 
nearly  glabrous. 
3-6  in.  long:  stain  i- 
nate  fls.  apetalous, 
in  few-fld.  racem<  ~: 
pistillate  with  p«  t- 
als,  in  longer  r;»- 
cemes.   S.Z.  2:112. 

G.  C.  II.  15:564. 
Gt.  41,  p.  174. 
S.I.F.  1:69.  J. 

H.  S.  29:75.  G. 
W.3:615.— V«y 
distinct,  hardy 
species;  the  lvs. 
arc  almost  ex- 
actly like  those 
of  Carpi  nus. 
This  is  the  only 
species  of  this 
section;  the 
other  specii-s 
included  here  by 
Pax  have  been 
referred  to  other 
sections,  mostly 
to  the  followim 
Planta?  Wilson  i 

Section  Ma<  kvnth\. 

28.  Dtvidli,  Franch.  Tree,  to ' 
50  ft.:  branchki-  glabrous:  lvs. 
ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  2]  z-8  in. 
long,  acuminate,  subcordate  or  rounded  at  base,  un- 

.will.,  lit-       mVknnln_ann«tA       »Mw.n       k.  d.  r>  .  ...  4  L.       nHrl  .  f  „  .  .  .  1  .  . 


nearly  u»» .. 

of  fr.  spreading  horirontallv.  Cent.  China.  S.T.S.  1:83. 
J.H.S.  29:86,  90—  Handsome  tree;  hardy  at  the  Arnold 
Arlx)ret  um,  the  lvs.  turning  bright  yellow  or  purple  in 
autumn.  In  young  plants,  the  lvs.  are  often  lobed  at 
the  base. 

29.  lariflorum,  Pax.  Tree,  to  50  ft.:  lvs.  ovate- 
oblong,  with  2  or  4  short  lobes  near  the  base,  2^-4  in. 
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(or  A.  d««ycar- 
mapl..  (XJ4) 


long,  long-acuminate,  cordate  at  the  base,  sharply 
serrate,  green  beneath,  soon  glabrous:  racemes  slender, 
pendulous,  glabrous;  fls.  yellowish:  wings  of  fr.  spread- 
ing at  right  angles,  rarely  horizontally.  W.  China. 
Pax  35.  Var.  longflobum,  Rehd.  Lvs.  distinctly  5- 
lobed,  upper  pair  of  lobes  long-acuminate,  floccose- 
tomentose  on  the  veins  beneath  while  young:  fls.  pur- 
ple. W.  China. — More  graceful  than  the  typical  form. 

30.  critcgifdliiim,Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Small  tree,  to  30  ft.: 
lvs.  oblong-ovate,  often  with  2  or  4  lobes  near  the  base, 
2-3  in.  long,  acuminate,  rounded  or  cordate  at  t  he  base, 

unequally  serrate, 
bluish  gray  be- 
neath :  racemes  5-8- 
Bd.,  glabrous:  fr. 
on  pedicels  about 
H'm.  long;  wings 
nearly  horizontal. 
Japan.  S.Z.  1 !  147. 
S.I.F.  1 :67.— Grace- 
ful species;  hardy 
at  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum. 

31.  Tschonoskii, 
Maxim.  Small  tree, 
to  15  ft.:  lvs.  orbic- 
ular-ovate in  out- 
line, 5-,  or  rarelv 
7-lobed,  1*4-4  hi. 
long,  light  green  be- 
neath and  rufously 
puhesccnt  on  the 
veins,  finally  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so; 
lobos  ovate,  long-acuminate,  sharply  and  doubly  serrate, 
the  middle  one  slightly  lobed:  racemes  slender,  few-fld.: 
fr.  on  slender,  filiform  stalks;  wings  spreading  at  about 
right  angles.  Japan.  S.T.S.  1:17.  S.I.F.  2:43.— Grace- 
ful shrubby  tree;  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

32.  rufin-  rv c,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  striped 
bark:  branches  glaucous  when  young:  lvs.  rounded  at 
the  base,  3-lobed,  3-5  in.  long,  doubly  serrate,  ferru- 
gineously  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath  when  young: 
racemes  ferrugineously  pubescent:  fr.  short-stalked; 
wings  spreading  at  right  angles.  Japan.  S.Z.  2:148. 
S.I.F.  1:67.  Var.  albo-limbitum,  Hook.  Lvs.  edged 
with  white.  B.M.  5793. 

33.  pennsylvanicum,  Linn.  (A.  striatum,  Dur.). 
Striped  Maple.  Moose  wood.  Tree,  rarely  40  ft.: 
bark  greenish,  striped  with  white  lines:  lvs.  slightly 
cordate,  roundish-obovate,  3-)obed  at  the  apex,  5-7  in. 
long,  finely  serrate,  femigincously  pul>escent  on  the 
whole  lower  surface  when  young:  racemes  glabrous, 
drooping:  fr.  short-stalked,  in  long,  drooping  racemes; 
wings  spreading  at  right  angles.  E.  N.  Amer.  S.S. 
2:K4,  85.  Michx.  Hist.  Arb.  2:17.  Em.  566.  H.T. 
330. — Handsome  medium-«ized  tree  of  upright,  dense 
habit,  with  bright  green,  large  foliage,  turning  clear 
yellow  in  autumn,  and  attractive  even  in  winter  from 
its  smooth,  greenish  bark,  striped  with  white.  Var. 
eryUar6cladum,  Spaeth.  Shoots  bright  red  during 
autumn  and  winter. 

Section  A  rout  a. 

34.  tetramerum,  Pax.  Tree,  to  25  ft:  branchlets 
glabrous:  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  2-3 in.  long, 
acuminate,  truncate  or  rounded  and  usually  3-nervexi 
at  the  base,  unequally  incisely  serrate  or  sometimes 
slightly  lobed,  light  green  and  pubescent  beneath, 
rarely  nearly  glabrous:  staminate  fls.  in  few-fld.  sessile 
racemes  from  lateral  leafless  buds;  stamens  4  or  some- 
times 6;  disk  lobed;  pistillate  fls.  in  elongated  racemes, 
usually  few-fld.:  fr.  slender-stalked;  nutlet  thick, 
strongly  veined.  Cent,  and  \V.  China.  S.T.S.  1  :K5.— 
Graceful,  hardy  tree,  very  variable.    Var.  lobulitum, 


Rehd.  Lvs.  distinctlv  lobed,  nearlv  glabrous.  J.H.S. 
29:352,355.  Var.  betulifdlium,  Rehd.  (A.  betulifdlium, 
Maxim.)  Lvs.  not,  or  very  Blightly,  lobed,  rounded  or 
cuneate  at  the  base,  glabrous  or  glabresecnt.  Var.  elo- 
bulatum,  Rehd.  Lvs.  not  or  scarcely  lobed,  long-acu- 
minate, rounded  and  3-nerved  at  the  base,  pubescent 
beneath.  Intro,  as  A.  slachyophyUum,  but  the  true 
A.  ttachyophyllum  is  a  Himalayan  species,  not  in 
cult.  Var.  tiliifdlium,  Rehd.  Lvs.  ovate,  cordate 
at  the  base,  and  5-nerved,  pubescent  beneath.  Var. 
longeracemdsum,  Rehd.  Lvs.  like  in  var.  clobulotum: 
racemes  to  6  in.  long,  slender. 

35.  argutum,  Maxim.  Small  tw,  to  25  ft.:  brunch- 
lets  pubescent:  lvs.  broadly  ovate  in  outline,  5-,  or 
rarely  7-lobed,  2-3 ^  in.  long,  pale  green  beneath  and 
grayish  pubescent  chiefly  on  the  veins,  finally  nearly 
glabrous;  lobes  ovate,  long-acuminate,  sharplv  serrate: 
staminate  fls.  in  short  racemes  from  lateral  leafless;  buds; 
stamens  4;  pistillate  fls.  in  slender  many-fld.  racemes, 
fr.  slender-stalked,  in  pendulous  racemes;  wings  sprestd- 
ing  horizontally.  Japan.  S.I.F.  1 :69.  S.T.S.  66  — 
Graceful  shrubby  tree;  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum 

Section  Rcbra. 

36.  saccharfnum,  Linn.  (A.  dasyedrpum.  Ehrh.  A. 
erioedrpum,  Michx.).  White  or  Silver  Maple.  Fig. 
96.  Large  tree,  120  ft.:  lvs.  deeply  5-lobed  to  5-cleft, 
4-6  in.  long,  green  above,  silvery  white  beneath;  lobes 
deeply  and  doubly  serrate:  fls.  greenish  yellow,  apeta- 
lous:"fr.  pubescent  when  young.  E.  N.  Amer.  S.S. 
2:93.  G.C.  II.  1:37.  Em.  556.  H.T.  332.  F.E.  32:443 
(habit):  29:983  (habit). — Ornamental  tree,  with  wide- 
spreading,  slender  branches,  growing  best  in  rich  and 
moist  soil,  but  succeeds  almost  anywhere.  Lvs.  turn 
clear  yellow  in  fall.  Many  garden  forms:  Var.  Wieri, 
Schwerin  (var.  IP  Aft  laciniatum,  Hort.).  Branches 
pendulous:  lvs.  deeply  cleft,  with  dissected  lobes. — A 
graceful  variety,  remarkable  for  its  drooping  branches 
and  finely  divided  foliage.  M.D.G.  1903:628  (habit). 
Var.  heterophf  Uum,  Pax  (var.  heierophylium  UiriniAtum, 
Hort.).  Upright:  lvs.  deeply  and  unequally  divided, 
with   narrow  lobes. 

Var.  tri  parti  turn,  Pax.  yj^; 
Upright:  lvs.  3-parted. 
Var.  lutescens,  Spaeth. 
Lvs.  yellow, 
colored  when  unfold- 
ing. Var.  albo-varie- 
gatum,    Spaeth  (var. 
JUhlkfi,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
spotted  with  white  or 
rosy  pink. 
Var.cnspum, 
Schwerin. 
Lvs.  deeply 
cut  and 
crimped. — 
Liniupus  evi- 
dently sup- 
posed this 
species  to  be 
the  sugar 

maple,  and  named  it  accordingly.  He  did  not  know 
the  true  sugar  maple. 

37.  rubrum,  Linn.  Red,  Scarlet  or  Swamp  Maple. 
Fig.  97.  Large  tree,  120  ft.:  lvs.  3-5-lobed,  3-4  in. 
long,  green  above,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath ;  lobes  un- 
equally and  crenately  serrate:  fls.  red  or  scarlet,  rarelv 
yellowish;  petals  5:  fr.  glabrous.  E.  N.  Amer.  S.S. 
2:94.  Era.  557.  G.C.  II.  1:173.  H.T.  334. — Very  val- 
uable tree  for  street  and  park  planting;  attractive  at 
every  season  from  its  excellent  habit,  earliness  of  the 
scarlet  fls.,  bright  red  frs.  in  h\te  spring,  and  the 
beautiful  foliage,  which  turnB  bright  scarlet  or  orange 
in  autumn.  Var.  columnare,  Rehd.  Of  upright,  colum- 


Acer  rubrum.—  R«d  Maple.  (Enlarged 
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Var.  globdsum,  Kehd.  Dwarf, 
•ath:  fls.  bright  scarlet.  Vi 


Sarg.  (A.  Drummondii,  Hook.  &  Am.)  Lvs. 
mostly  3-lobed,  tomentosc  beneath:  fr.  bright 
srarlrt.   Southern  states.  S.S.  2:95.  Var.  tomentdsum, 
Ktrehn.  (A.  tomentdtum.  Deaf.  A.riibrum  var.  fulgent, 
Hon.).    Of  moderate  growth:  lvs.  5- 
lobod,  pubescent  beneath:  fls.  bright 
ml.     Var.  t  rid  ens,  Wood  i.t.  micro- 
pkyllum.  Pax,  A .  Bemiorbiculalum,  Pax). 
I  .vs.  3-lobed,  rather  small,  rounded  or 
rarHy  cuneate  at  the  base,  usually 
pubescent  below.  On  young  plants  and 
vigorous  shoots,  the  lvs.  are  like  those 
of  the  type.  8.8.  13:626.  Var.  magni- 
ficum,  fv-hwerin.   Fall-coloring  of  the 
lva.  wax  let  with  green  veins.  M.  I). 
1910: 1.— The  form  distributed  as  var. 
S.-hU ngrn.  Schwerin,  does  not 
from  the  type. 


41.  leucoderme,  Small  (A.  adecharum  var.  leuco- 
derme,  Sarg.).  Tree,  to  25,  rarely  to  40  ft.,  with  light 
gray  or  grayish  brown  bark:  lvs.  3-5-lobed,  2-3  H  in. 
across,  truncate  or  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  bright 
yellow-green  and  soft -pubescent  beneath;  lobes  acu- 
minate, sinuately  dentate:  corymbs  glabrous:  fr.  vil- 


Section  Sacchabina. 
38.  aiccharum,  Marsh.  (A.  aaechdri- 
rtum,  Wang.,  not  Linn.  A.  barbalum, 
Micbx.).  SrcjAB  or  Rock  Maple.  Fig. 
98.   Large  tree,  120  ft.,  with  gray  bark: 
lvs.  3—5-lobed.  cordate,  3-6  m.  long,  with  narrow  and 
deep  sinuses;  lobes  acuminate,  sparingly  dentate,  usu- 
ally glaucous  and  glabrous  beneath:  corymb  hairy:  fr. 
with  slightly  spreading  wings,  glabrous.  E.  N.  Amer. 
8.8.2:90.  Em.  558.  H.T.  324.  Gn.  65,  p.  55  (habit). 
— An  excellent  street  and  shade  tree  of  upright,  dense 
growth,  turning  bright  yellow  and  scarlet  in  autumn. 
It  does  well  in  almost  every  soil.  Var.  Rugelii,  Rehd. 
(.4.  Rugelii,  Pax,  A.  adecharum  var.  barbdtum,  Trcl.). 
Lvs.  3-lobed,  generally  broader  than  long,  2-5  in. 
arrosa,  pale  green  or  glaucous  beneath,  and  at  length 
mostly  glabrous,  coriaceous ;  lobes  nearly  entire.  Central 
states.  S.8.  2:91  (as  var.  nigrum).  Var.  monumeatale, 
Schwerin  (A.  nigrum  var.  monumcntdle,  Rehd.).  Or 
upright,  columnar  habit. 

39.  floridinum,  Chapm.  (A.  barbAtum  var.  floridd- 
num,  Sarg.).  Tree,  rarely  50  ft.,  with  pale  bark:  lvs. 
mostly  truncate  at  the  base,  3-lobed,  1  V£-3  in.  across, 
glaucous  beneath,  pubescent;  lobes  obtuse,  entire  or 
slightly  3-lobed:  corymb  sparingly  hairy  or  nearly  gla- 
brous: fr.  sparingly  villous,  finally  glabrous.  Gulf 
states.  S.S.2:91.  G.F.  4:148. 

40.  nigrum,  Michx.  (A.  aacchdrinum  var.  nigrum, 
Torr.  A  Grav.  A.  adceharum  var.  nigrum,  Brit.). 
Black  Maple.  Fig.  99.  Large  tree,  120  ft.,  with  black 
bark :  lvs.  cordate,  with  the  sinus  mostly  closed,  gener- 
ally 3-lobed,  5-6  in.  across,  with  broad  sinuses,  the 
rides  of  the  blade  mostly  drooping,  green  and  pubes- 
cent beneath;  lobes  acute,  entire  or  obtusely  toothed: 
fr.  with  diverging  wings.  Central  states.  S.S.  13:625. 
H.T.  326. — Similar  to  A.  saccharum,  but  of 

and  less  dense  habit 


98.  Acer  sacchsram. — Common  Sugar  Maple.  (  X  )  j) 


(X'.) 


8,  finally  glabrous;  wings  wide-spreading.  From  N. 
C.  to  Ga.  and  La.  S.S.  13:624. — Sometimes  planted  as 
a  street  tree  in  Ga.  and  Ala.;  hardy  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

42.  grandidentftum,  Nut ( -  Tree,  40  ft.,  with  dark 
brown  bark:  petioles  comparatively  short:  lvs. 
slightly  cordate,  3-5-lobed,  with  broad  sinuses,  2-3  in. 
across,  pubescent  beneath,  coriaceous;  lobes  acute  or 
obtuse,  entire  or  slightly  3-lobcd:  corymbs  few-fid., 
hairy,  Bhort-stalked.  Rocky  Mta.  S.S.  2:92.— Hardy 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

43.  diabolic  urn,  Koch.  Tree,  to  30  ft:  branchlets 
pubescent:  lvs.  5-lobed,  cordate  or  subcordate,  4—6 
in.  across,  pale  green  beneath  and  sparingly  pubescent ; 
lobes  broadly  ovate-acuminate,  coarsely  and  remotely 
dentate  with  acute  or  obtusish  teeth:  fls.  from  lateral 
leafless  buds;  staminate  on  long  and  pendulous,  hairy 
pedicels;  sepals  wholly  or  partly  connate,  petals  want- 
ing; pistillate  in  few-fld.  racemes;  sepals  and  petals  dis- 
tinct: pedicels  of  the  fr.  li-2  in.  long;  nutlets  thick, 
strongly  veined,  bristly;  wingB  upright  or  slightly 
spreading.  Japan.  G.C.  II.  15:532.  S.T.S.  1:67.  Var. 
purpurascens,  Rehd.  (A.  purpurdscena,  Franch.  &  Sav. 
A.  pulchrum,  LavalWS).  Fls.  purple:  lvs.  turning  red  in 
autumn.  S.I.F.  1 :65. — Hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum; 
similar  to  A.  paeudoplatanua,  but  lvs.  larger;  the  var. 
pi<rpur<Mcms  is  to  be  recommended  for  its  early-appear- 
ing purple  fls. 

Section  Trifoliata. 

44.  nikoense,  Maxim.  Fig.  100.  Tree,  40ft.:  branch- 
lets  pubescent:  Ifts.  ovate  or  oblong-elliptic,  short- 
stalked,  acute,  entire  or  obtusely  den- 
tate, 2-5  in.  long,  villous-pubescent 
beneath,  petioles  hairy,  in. 
long:  corymb  few-fld.,  pubescent:  fr.  on 
nodding  pedicels  ^-'^in.  long;  nutlets 
thick,  hairy;  wings  upright,  curved 
inward.  Japan,  Cent.  China.  G.F. 
6:155  (adapted  in  Fig.  100.)  Gt.  41,  p. 
149.  S.I.F.  1:68.  J.H.S.  29:81.  R.fi. 
1912:126,  127.—  Very  distinct;  lvs. 
turning  brilliant  scarlet  in  autumn. 

45.  griseum,  Pux  (A.  nikoi-nae  var. 
griseum,  Franch.).  Tree,  to  25  ft.,  with 
cinnamon-brown  bark  separating  in 
thin  flakes:  branchlets  pubescent:  Ifts. 
short-stalked,  elliptic  or  ovateniblong, 
1-2  in.  long,  acute,  coarsely  toothed  with 
large  blunt  ish  teeth,  the  lateral  one* 
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.1,  deeply  dentate  on  the  outer  margin,  entire  or 
so  on  the  inner,  glaucous  and  pubescent  beneath; 
densely  hairy:  fls.  rather  large,  in  few-fld. 
_  corymbs:  fr.  pendulous  on  short  stalks,  with  the 
peduncle  scar  rely  ,'^in.  long;  nutlet*  thick,  tomentose; 
wings  spreading  at  an  acute  angle.  W.  China. — J. U.S. 
29:98.  H.H.  1912:127. — Remarkable  for  its  flaky 
bark,  resembling  that  of  the  river  birch;  hardy  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

46.  mandshuricum,  Maxim.  Shrub  or  small  tree: 
branchlets  glabrous:  If  is.  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate. 
2-3  H  in.  long,  short-stalked,  acuminate,  remotely  and 
obtusely  serrate,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath;  petioles 
glabrous,  red,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld.  glabrous 
corvmbs:  fr.  on  stalks  !-£-?4»n.  long;  nutlets  thick, 
glabrous;  wings  spreading  at  obtuse  angles.  Manchuria. 
—Graceful  maple,  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum;  the 
red  color  of  the  slender  If  .-stalks  contrasts  well  with 
the  dark  green  foliage. 

Section  Negcndo. 

47.  Hteryl,  Pax.  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  branchlets  slightly 
pubescent:  lfts.  3,  elliptic,  2-3 !•£  in.  long,  stalked, 
acuminate,  entire  or  coarsely  serrate,  pale  green  and 
pubescent  beneath;  petioles  finely  puberulous:  fls. 
nearly  sessile,  small,  greenish  in  slender  pendulous 

IHibescent  racemes,  lateral,  without  Ivs.  or  with  small 
vs.  at  the  base:  fr.  glabrous,  short-pediccledj  in 
pendulous  racemes  with  the  stalk  4-7  in.  long;  wings 
upright  or  slightly  spreading.  Cent.  China.  J.H.S. 
29:93,96  (as  A.  sulchuencme) .— Hardy  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.— It  has  been  concluded  that  this  and  the 
following  species  which  have  been  hitherto  referred  to 
the  preceding  section  arc  more  closely  related  to  .4. 
Negundo  and  therefore  better  transferred  to  this  section. 

48.  cissifdlium,  Koch  (Negiindo  cissifblium,  Sieb.  k 
Zucc.  Critla  cissifdlia,  Nieuwl.).  Small  tree:  lfts.  3, 
stalked,  ovate  or  elliptic,  acuminate,  coarsely  serrate, 
sparingly  ciliate,  2-3 y&  in.  long,  light  green  beneath  and 
glabrous,  or  nearly  so:  raceme  slender,  many-fid.,  pu- 


bescent; pedicels  less  than  J^'in.  long;  sepals  and  prt-i*l» 
4,  small:  fr.  in  pendulous  racemes;  wing*  sligjrit  i  3 
spreading.  Japan.  S.I. F.  2:41. — Handsome,  rour»i- 
headed  tree,  with  slender,  spreading  branches  svcxi 
graceful  bright  green  foliage,  turning  orange-yilUn* 
and  scarlet  in  autumn;  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

49.  Negundo,  Linn.  ( Negutulo  fraxinifdlium,  Nutt- 
Ar.  accroides,  Mo-neh.  Itidac  Negundo,  Hitchc). 
Ash-lea veu  Maple.  Box 
Elder.  Fig.  101.  I^trge 
tree,  70  ft.:  Ivs.  pinnate; 
lfts.  3-5,  ovate  or  oblong- 
lanecolate,  coarsely  ser- 
rate or  3-lobed,  mostly 
glabrous,  2-5  in.  long:  fls. 
before  the  Ivs.;  staminate 
fls.  in  pendulous  corymbs, 
pistillate  fls.  in  pendulous 
racemes.  E.  N.  Amer. 
S.S.  2:96.  Michx.  Hist. 
Arb.  2:18.  H.T.  336.— 
I-arge,  rapid-growing  tree 
of  spreading  nabit,  thriv-  I, 
ing  best  in  moist  and  rich 
soil.  Much  prized  in  the 
W.,  where  it  withstands  cold  and 
dryness.  largely  used  for  shelter- 
belts  and  for  planting  timber- 
claims.  Var.  calif6rnicum,  Sarg. 
(.4.  califdrnicum,  Dietr.  Negundo 
califdrnicum,  Torr.  &  Gray). 
Branches  pubescent  when  young: 
lfts.  3,  of  firmer  texture,  densely 
pubescent  beneath:  fr.  not  con- 
stricted at  the  base.  W.  N.  Amer. 
S.S.  2:97.  Nutt.  N.  Amer.  Sylv. 
2:72.  Var. 
Schwerin  ( A . 

A.  Negundo  var.  califdrnicum 
Kirchn.).  Branches  green,  bloomy; 
of  vigorous  growth  Var.  viola- 
ceum,  Kirchn.  (A.  califdrnicum, 
Hort.).  A  vigorously  growing 
form:  branches  purplish  with 
glaucous  bloom  or  finely  pubes- 
cent when  young.  Var.  argenteo- 
variegatum,  Bonamy.  Lvs.  with 
broad  white  margin.  Probably 
the  most  effective  of  all  variegated  hardv  trees.  F.S. 
17:1781.  Gn.  08,  p.  402  (habit).  G.  2:37;  11:97 
(habit).  Var.  aureo-variegatum,  Booth  (var.  ai/reo- 
maculatum,  Schwerin).  Lvs.  spotted  with  yellow. 
Var.  aureo-marginatum,  Dieck.  Lvs.  with  yellow  mar- 
gin. Var.  aura  turn,  Spaeth  (var.  califdrnicum  aureum, 
Hort).  Lvs.  yellow.  It.B.  1906:197.  Var.  crispum, G. 
Don.  Lfts.  curled.  These  horticultural  varieties  may 
be  grafted  on  common  box  elder  seedlings.  Box  elder 
also  grows  from  hardwood  cuttings,  like  the  grape. 
Two  new  forms  have  been  recently  described  as  new 
species  by  Britton:  A.  inlerior.  distributed  from  Al- 
berta and  Mont,  to  Aria,  and  New  Mex.  (B.T.  655), 
and  .4.  Klngii  (B.T.  656),  from  Utah;  they  are  closely 
allied  to  var.  californicum,  but  differ  in  their  glabrous 
foliage;  in  the  first  the  wings  of  the  samara  are  adnata 
to  the  nutlet  onljr  to  or  above  the  middle;  in  the  sec- 
ond the  wings  reach  the  point  of  union  of  the  nutlets. 

A.  aeumindtum.  Wall.  (A.  caudatum.  Brandis,  not  Wall.  A. 
sterpuliacrum,  Koch,  not  Wall.).  Allied  to  A.  argutum.  Tree:  lv* 
3-lobcd,  3  4  '-2  in.  Ion*,  glabrous  *nd  light  grern  beneath:  lobes 
long-acumiiuile.  and  doubly  wen-ale:  wings  of  fr.  spreading  st  » 
right  angle.  Himalayas.  G.C.  II.  15:3«4  (as  A.  caudatum 
Tender  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. — A.  ambiffuum.  Dippel.  Allied 
t<>  A.  pictum.  Lvs.  pikwe  beneath:  fls.  and  fr.  unknown.  Doubtful 
species  of  unknown  origin. —  A.dmplum,  tlchd.  Allied  to  A.  longipes- 
Tree,  to  35  ft.:  Ivs.  5-lobed,  4-7  in.  broad,  glabrous:  corymb  nearly 
ee**ilr,  5-6  in.  across.  Cent.  China. — .4.  barbintnt,  Mau«- 
Allied  to  A.  argutum.  Shrubby  tree:  Ivs.  5-lobed.  coarsely  serrate, 
pistillate  riiremes  usually  7-nd.:  fr.  larger.    Manchuria.  S.T.f 
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l.«>rv.  — A.  /Msoi.  Sparh.  Probably  hybrid.  A.  munspewsulanum  X 
,r.ru:n. — A.  brmlohum,   Hrtg A.  parviflorunt. — A.  ostium. 
;  -. .  I     Allied  to  A.  iasigne,   Tree:  lvs.  5-lobed,  glabrous,  whitish 
.-swth.      *  in   tcm*.  lobes  acuminate,  obtusely  erenulale-ser- 
r»l«-      Himalaya*.   Not  hardy  N.— A.  rupuVipes,  Maxim.  Allied  to 
A    riftom*.   Tree,  to  30  ft.:  Ivs.  3-lobed.  glabrous  beneath,  red 
«kr>  unfolding.  3Vr-5  in.  Ions:  ft*,  on  slender  stalks  about  .ljin. 
Usual     Japan.    Ifa  1:10.    Not  perfectly  hardy  at  the  Arnold 
Arburctum. — A.  mud>Uum,   Brandts—  A.  acuminatum. — A.  cin- 
r*V"u,  Bon.   Shrub  or  small  tree:  Ivs.  3-lobcd,  >,j-2  id.  long. 
r>inuUr    to  A.  monspeaaulanutu.     Persia.  —  A.  corvAenm,  Tuch. 
tA.  freticum,  Tratt.    A.  polymorphiira.    Spach).    Probably  A. 
ftMiroin  •«' piwudoplalanus.     .4   rrdoiixi.  Pax.   Supposed  to  be  a 
t  j-brvd    l»rttrfli   A.    obtusatum   and    A.    pennsylvanicum. — A. 
rrr^tnpcm.    Hwr~A.  psvrvi  riorum. —  /I.  <-r^<io»m,   I. inn. —  A.  on- 
»-rV-»je. — A.  craWMMa,  Tratt- —A.  coriareum.  —  A.  l>i«dhi.  Pax  (A. 
rJtuadMlri  var.  intcgrilobum.  Zalwh.  Similar  to  A.  platanoii 
M  lobe-  entire;  probably  A.  Lobelii  x  platanoides. — A.  rtttlvlun 
>fceb.  A  Zuec.  Allied  to  A.  ohtongum.  Tree:  Ivs.  ovate,  .V-7  in.  lone, 
cordate,  crroately  serrate,  light  green  and  lustrous  beneath.  Japan. 
O.C   II.   15:499.   8.1. F.  2:41.    J. U.S.  29:70.— A.  Durittit,  Pax. 

ulanum  x  psrudoplalanus. — A.  rruinthum, 
I  to  A  caudatum.  Small  tree:  Ivs.  5-lobcd.  2-3  4 
unequally  and  simply  serrate,  nearly  glabrous 
with  densely  villous  disk.  W.China.  S.T.S.  1:80,— 
.1  Farvrn,  r ranch.  (A.  Uevigatum  var.  Fargeeii,  Veitch).  Allied 
u>  A  obtongum.  True,  to  30  It.:  I  vs.  coriaceous.  lanccolate-ob- 
loag.  2-3  Vi  to.  long,  narrowed  at  the  base,  pennincrved,  glabrous, 
light  trwn  beiwath.  not  reticulate.  W.  China.  J. U.S.  29:91. — 
4  /k*b*U6tum.  Rend.  Allied  to  A.  Olivcrianum.  Tree,  to  30  ft.: 
Iia  7 -iobed.  deeply  cordate,  3-5  in.  acroas.  light  green  beneath 
and  villous  along  the  veins.  Cent.  China.  S.T.S.  1:81.— A. 
r>«ns*s*tt.  Pax.  Tree,  to  15  ft.:  Ivs.  3-lobed;  slightly  pubes- 
cent beneath  or  glabrous  at  maturity  anil  light  green,  3—4  in.  long; 
kotsr*  broadly  ovate,  acute,  remotely  toothed:  As.  in  short  pubes- 
cent racemes  from  lateral  leafless  buds,  with  the  Iva,:  fr.  with 
the  irmg,  spreading  at  right  angle*  or  less,  nutlets  thick,  hairy: 
wiater-buds  with  numerous  imbricate  scales.  Cent.  China.  S.T.S. 
I  147.  Belong*  to  the  section  Lithocarpa. — A.  /uirvscrn*.  Rehd. 
Allied  to  A.  pietutn.  Tree,  to  80  ft.:  [vs.  usually  3-lobed.  2-4 
. .  across,  beneath  covered  with  a  yellowish  or  fulvous  pubes- 
cence. W.  China.  Hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. — A.  hettro- 
p«»l/wa.  Willd.— A.  orientate. — .4.  Hodkeri.  Miq.  Allied  to  A. 
Uavidii.  Tree.  80  ft. :  Ivs.  cordate-oblong,  serrate,  4  ti  in.  long, 
quite  glabrous  beneath.  Himalayas.— A.  kybridum,  Spach.  Prob- 
ably A.  itaium  X  pseudoplatanus. — A.  hybrvium,  Baudr.— A. 
Bojseii. — A.  trrqsnum.  Wall.  Allied  to  A.  oblongum.  Small  tree: 
Irs.  oblong,  nearly  entire,  attenuate  at  the  base,  pennincrved, 
Himalayas.  China. — A.  irrqjjtum.  Hort.  — A. 
•  A.  LoMi%>,  Ten.  Allied  to  A.  cappadocicum. 
i  glaucous:  Ivs.  rounded  at  the  base;  lobes  mostly  undu- 
lated, abruptly  pointed.  Italy. — A.  .1/aji  most-ton.  Pax  (A.  uropnyl- 
him.  Maxim.).  Allied  to  A.  Tschonoskii.  Small  tree:  Ivs.  3-5-lobcd, 
doubly  serrate,  the  middle  lobe  much  elongated,  long-acuminate, 
gtsueraeent  beneath,  glabrous.  2-3  in.  king:  fr.  slender-stalked : 
wines  spreading  at  an  obtuse  angle.  Cent.  China.  S.T.S.  1:84. — 
4  Vfui-i.,  Schwerin.  Allied  to  A.  cappadocicum  and  A.  atnpium. 
Tree  with  smooth  bark:  Ivs.  usually  3-lobed,  glabrous,  3  in.  across; 
lobes  very  broad,  long-acuminate:  wings  of  fr.  upright,  incurved. 
Japan. — A.  atsvnobius*.  Pax  (Negundo  mexicanum.  IK*.  A.  srr- 
ntwa,  Pax).  Allied  to  A  Negundo.  Lfts.  3.  pubescent  beneath. 
Irnsrly  serrate,  fr.  glabrous;  wings  spreading  at  an  acute  angle. 
Mex.  —  A.  mur<i*lhum.  Sscb,  A-  Zucc.  Allied  to  A.  Tschonoskii.  Shrub 
or  •mall  tree:  Iva  5  7-lobed:  lobes  incised  and  doubly  serrate,  gla- 
brous: fU.  and  fr.  small.  S  Z.  1:141.  S.I.F.  2:44. — A.  neapotitdnum. 
Ten. —A.  obtusatum.—  A.  nmUaum.  Lange  (A.  xtreehensc,  Pax). 
Pr-Ajabty  A.  campestre  x  Lobelii.  Var.  Anne,  Schwerin.  Young  Ivs. 
deep  red.  later  olive-green.  M  D.  1908:1,  —  4.  oofusiUiim.  W'aldst.  6 
Kit.  A.  neapolitanum.  Ten.  ).  Allied  to  A.  Opalua.  Small  tree  or 
shrub:  Irs.  5-lobed.  pubescent  beneath,  about  4  in.  across;  lobes 
Nrx-s.;  often  rounded,  obtusely  denticulate:  wings  of  fr.  spreading 
tt  a  right  angle  or  leas.  S.  Eu..  N.  Afr.  H.W.  3.  p.  47.  Tender  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum. — A.  orvtnjcdt.  Unn.  (A.  creticum.  I-inn.  A. 
•emnemreos.  Linn.  A.  heterophyllum,  Willd.).  Allied  to  A.  mon- 
•pessulaaum.  Shrub,  4  ft.:  Iva.  nearly  evergreen,  short-stalked, 
orbicular  or  oval,  entire  or  3-lobed,  ,4-1  4  in.  long,  glabrous. 
Oneot  —  A.  pomfiirum.  Franeh.  A  Sav.  {A.  crassipes,  Hewse,  not 
Pax.  A.  brevuohum.  Heasc).  Allied  to  A.  caudatum.  Tree:  Ivs. 
i  5-tobeil.  pubescent  beneath.  4-6  in.  acroas;  lobes  broadly  ovate, 
aojtr,  doubly  serrate:  aings  of  fr.  spreading  at  an  obtuse  angle. 
Japan.  S.I.F.  2:42.  Not  quite  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.— 
.4.  DKttnitum.  Wall.  Allied  to  A.  pennsylvanicum.  Tree:  Ivs. 
3-lobrd.  »i4isely  serrulate.  J^3H  ML  across,  the  middle  lobe 
elongated,  aruminate.  Himalayas.  O.C.  II.  15:365. — A.  Ptrinai, 
Schwerin.  Supposed  hybrid  of  A.  Opalua  X  tnonspessulanum. 
'  mginated  at  Yallombrosa  near  Florence. — A.  robuUum.  Pax.  Allied 
to  A  palmatum.  Small  tree:  Ivs.  7-9-lohed,  cordate,  3-4  in.  acrusn, 
glabrous  beneath  except  the  tufts  of  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  veins; 
lobn  ovate,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate:  wings  of  fr.  nearly  bori- 
stntally  spreading.  Cent,  China. —  A.  ratundtlobum,  Schwerin 
(A  barbatum.  Booth,  not  Michx.).  Poasibly  A.  obtusatum  X 
(BMUprssulanum.  —  A .  .ScAirsVmii.  Pax.    Affinity  doubtful.  Lvs. 

ovate-oblong,  cordate,  undivided  or  3-lobed,  glau- 
tth,  soon  glabrous.  5-7  in.  long:  fls.  and  fr.  unknown, 
_  from  the  Himalayas.  Var.  ma rm or (i/w si.  Schwerin,  has 
tb»  Ivi.  variegated  with  light  green.  Var.  monopfii/Uum,  Schwerin, 
aat  the  Irs.  2-3  4  in.  long. — A.  trmptmrttu.  Linn.— A.  orienlalr. — 
A  Mrrii/wst.  Pax—  A.  mexicanum. —  A.  tikkimtnt,  Miq.  Allied 
to  A.  Davidii.  Tree:  Ivs.  cordate-ovate,  coriaceous,  long-acu- 
miRste.  quite  glabrous,  entire  or  serrulate,  4-7  in.  long:  wings  of  fr. 

I.  siNcnse.  Pax.  Allied 


to  A  Olivcrianum.  Tree:  Ivs.  5-lobed,  cordate  or  sometimes 
truncate,  gtaucescent  beneath,  glabrous,  3—6  in.  long;  lobes  ovate, 
acuminate,  sparingly  appresseu-serrate:  panicle  elongated:  wings 
of  fr.  spreading  horiiontally.  Cent.  China.  8.T.8.  1:78.  J. U.S. 
29:92. —  A.  wrrrufiarrum.  Wall.  (A.  villosum.  Wall.)  Allied  to  A. 
Francbetii.  Tall  tree:  Ivs.  3-5-lobed,  cordate,  0-8  in.  across, 
tomcntose  below,  coarsely  serrate:  racemes  from  lateral  leahVsa 
buds:  fr.  in  long  pendulous  racemes,  often  branched  at  the  base; 
wings  of  fr.  nearly  upright.  Himalayas. — A.  tutehurninte,  r  ranch. 
(A.  sutrliurnsc,  Fax).  Allied  to  A.  mandshuricuin.  Small  tree: 
lfts.  3,  oblong-lanceolate,  unequally  serrate,  glaucous  beneath. 
lli-3  in.  long:  corymb  many-fld.,  rather  dense.  Cent.  China. 
S.T.S.  2:112.  —  Probably  not  in  cult.;  the  plant  figured  by 
Veitch  under  this  name  is  A.  Henryi. — A.  ItgmrnlAtum,  Maxim. 
Allied  to  A.  pennsylvanicum.  Lvs.  3-4  in.  long,  glabrous  beneath; 
lobes  short:  fls.  small.  Manchuria.  O.C.  II.  15:75. — A.  trifidum. 
Hook.  A  Arn.  Allied  to  A.  tatarirum.  Small  tree:  Ivs.  coriaceous, 
cuneatc-obovate.  3-lobed,  glaucous  beneath,  glabrous,  2-3  in. 
long:  lobes  entire.  China,  Japan.  S.Z.2:143. — A.  uropAy/ium, 
Maxim.=A.  Maximowirtii. —  .4.  Vritdtii,  Schwerin.  Possibly 
A.  cratargifolium  >'  rufinerve.  —  A.  riifnsum.Wall.— A.  sterculiaceum. 
— A.  B'llsonii,  Rehd.  Allies)  to  A.  Olivcrianum.  Tree:  Ivs.  3-lobed. 
light  green  beneath,  glabrous.  3  4-4  in.  across;  lobes  ovate  to 
oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  entire,  or  sparingly  serrate:  panicle 
rlnngated:  wings  of  the  fr.  spreading  at  a  right  angle.  Cent.  China. 
S.T.S.  1:79. — A.  tatchtntt.  Pox— A.  ncglectum. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

ACERANTHUS  (Acer,  maple,  and  antho*,  flower,  in 
allusion  to  the  maple-like  flowers).  litrberid&eex. 
Bahrexwort.  A  genus  of  4-6  species  of  slender, 
hardy,  herbaceous  perennials  from  Temp.  Asia  and 
Algeria,  related  to  the  native  twin-leaf,  Diphylleia.  Fls. 
variously  colored,  racemose;  sepals  7-8,  petaloid,  the 


AchiUes  MUMefolium  var. 
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outer  ones  smaller  than  the  inner;  petals  flat:  Ivb. 
solitary.— Not  commonly  cult,  and  the  following  seen 
only  in  botanic  gardens. 

A.  rfipAyUus,  Morr.  A  Decne.  (Fpimedium  diphyllum.  Lodd.). 
Plant  rhixomatous:  lfts.  obliquely  cordate,  green  above,  glaucous 
beneath:  ns.  small,  bluish  white.    Japan.    B.M.  3448.  L.B.C. 

,9:,s58-  N.Taylor. 

ACHANIA:  Malmntcut. 

ACHILLEA  (its  virtues  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Achilles).   CompMt*.    Includes  Ptarmica.  About 


100  species,  some  of  which  arc  hardy  herbaceous  bor- 
der and  alpine  perennials  of  easy  culture. 

i  simple  or  compound,  often  ternate:  fl.-heads 
J  receptacle  nearly  flat 
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or  convex,  chaffy;  ray  fls.  pistillate,  fertile,  the  rays 
white  or  pink;  disk  fls.  perfect,  fertile 

Most  of  the  achuicas  ran  be  grown  in  ordinary  gar- 
den soil,  preferring  open  sunlight  and  well-drained 
situations.  Some  are  alpine  or 
sub-alpine  and  require  rock- 
garden  conditions.  These  are 
indicated  under  the  individual 
species.  Dwarf  kinds  make 
carpets  in  dry,  sunny  places; 
large  kinds  suitable  for  wild 
gardens. 

Propagation  in  spring  by 
division,  cuttings  and  seeds: 
chiefly  by  the  first  method  anu 
easily  accomplished. 

Rays  about  ti,  cxcepl  in 
doulAe  form*,  half  an  long 
as  Ike  ovate-oldong  invo- 
lucre; fls.  white,  red,  or 
ycilow. 

B.  Fit.  white  or  red. 


Millefdlium,  Linn.  Milfoil. 
Yarrow.   Height  1-3  ft.:  lvs. 
bipinnatcly    |>arted,  segms. 
linear,  3-5  cleft:  fls.  in  flat 
corymbs.  June-Oet.  Eu.,Asia, 
Amer.  Common  in  past- 
ures.—  I,ess  commonly 
cult,  than  vars.  rubrum 
(Tig.  I'L'   and  rdseum, 
with  red  or  purple  fls. 

hb.  Fls.  yellow. 
Tourneffirtii,  DC.  (A. 
pyyptiaca, Linn.).  Height 
12—18  in.:  lvs.  pinnati- 
sect ;  segms.  roundish, 
coarsely  toothed:  I!.-. 
pale  yellow.  June-Oct. 

103.  Achillea  fllipeodulina.  Greece. 

(Plant  filipendullna,Lam.(.4. 

EujHitorium,  Bieb.).  Fig. 
103.  Height  4-5  ft.:  st.  erect,  furrowed,  glandular 
spotted  and  almost  hairy:  fls.  yellow  in  dense,  convex 
compound  corymbs,  often  5  in.  across.  June-Sept. 
Orient. — Needs  staking. 

holoserfces,  Sibth.  A:  Sm.  Similar  to  preceding,  but 
not  glandular  spotted:  fls.  as  in  A.  filiprmlulina,  but 
corymbs  simple,  terminal,  and  the  petals  scarcely  as 
long  as  the  bracts  of  the  involucre.  Mts.  of  Greece. 
Summer. — More  suitable  to  semi-alpine  situations 
than  A.  filtfiendulina. 

tomentdsa,  Linn.  A  woolly,  carpet-like  plant  for 
roekene.-.  Height  8-10 in.  Ku..  Orient,  N.  Amer.  B.M. 
498.  On.  52,  p.  421. 

aa.  Rays  6-20,  as  long  as  or  longtr  than  the  rotund  or 
campanulate  involucre;  fls.  white. 

it.  Lvs.  not  divulcd. 

Ptarmica,  Linn.  (.4.  nutcrocfphaln,  Pill.  A  Mitterb.). 
Sneezkwort.  Height  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  serrate:  fls.  in 
loose  corvmbs;  all  summer.  North  tein|tenite  regions. — 
Its  full-double  var.  The  Pearl  (Fig.  101)  is  much  used 
for  cut-flowera  and  in  cemeteries,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  There  are 
many  other  varieties. 

linguists,  Wald-st.  (.4.  buglbssis,  Hort.).  A  stiff,  sim- 
ple-stemmed, perennial,  simulating  .4.  I'larmicu,  but 
hairy:  lvs.  broadly  spatulate,  the  petiole  long-attenuate 
and  dotted:  heads  corymbose,  the  fls.  numerous; 
petals  3-4  times  as  limg  as  the  involucre.  Sub-alpine. 
Hungary  and  southward.  Summer. 


sibi'rica,  Ledeb.  (.4.  mongolicn,  Fisch.  A. 
coitlrs,  Maxim.).  Denser  than  the  last,  more  erect  aod 
rigid:  height  I  J-$-2  ft.:  fls.  larger  and  in  more  compact 
corymbs.  July-Sept. 

grandifldra,  Bieb.  A  smooth  and  erect  perennial 
lvs.  narrowly  linear,  narrower  than  in  any  of  the 
Ptarmica  group,  distinctly  serrulate:  corymbs*  simpb-  <j 
sometimes  loosely  branched,  the  peduncles  4—5  tin** 
longer  than  the  head;  fls.  white,  large  and  more  showy 
than  most,  of  the  genus,  longer  than  the  bracts  of  the 
involucre.  Sub-alpine  and  scarcely  good  for  ordinan 
garden  conditions.  Caucasus.  June,  July. 

BB.  Lvs.  deeply  divided. 

macrophylla,  Linn.  Height  3  ft.:  lvs.  long,  brood. 
July.  Alps.  Gn.  52,  p.  421. — Better  suited  to  shrub- 
bery than  to  herbaceous  border. 

Clavenae,  Linn,    (commonly  spelled    A.  Clavenn*. 

A.  arghttea,  Hort.,  not  Lam.).  Dwarf,  tufteo.,  boarr 
alpine  plant;  height  10  in.:  lvs.  dentate  st  apex; 
serins,  olitttse:  lis.  spring  and  summer.  Ku.  B  M. 
1287.  Gn.  52,  p.  421.— Thrives  in  sand. 

A.  Ai/enUum,  Linn.  KU.  yellow.  Eu. —  A.  atmtifilia.  Benth. 
&  Hook.  (Anthemia  Aiioon).  Tufted,  woolly.  Mlvrry  array:  fls- 
white.  May,  June.  Alps. — -A.  atpUni/itfta,  Vent.  Lvs.  pinnate, 
smooth:  ft*,  white.  There  ia  a  red-fid.  form.  N.  Amer. — A.  areata. 
Linn.  I>warf,  tufted,  aromatic:  radical  lvs.  petiolate;  ravulme  Ira. 
pinnatianct:  fla.  white.  Alps. — A.  aurra.  Lam.  Ha.  golden  yellow, 
the  seeds  atipitate:  lvs.  woolly.  Aug..  Sept.  S.  Eu.  —  Chry- 
santhemum achillcafolium  (which  are). — A.  derufAroaa.  Srhrad. 
Lva.  undivided:  fls.  pale  yellow.  July.  Eu. — A.  /ItibarAta.  AIL 
Dwarf,  tufted,  aromatic  alpine:  lvs.  undivided,  serrate:  9a. 
while.  May,  June. — A.  lieiuttca.  All.  Lvs.  ptonattfid:  fls.  white. 
Eu..  Orient. — A.  moichtoa.  Jaeij.  Lvs.  amooth,  pinnalely  ported, 
lobes  uncut:  fla.  white,  Eu. — A.  ndno.  Linn.  Dwarf,  hairy, 
woolly,  aromatic:  Iv*.  pinuatiscrt:  fls.  white.  Spring.  Eu.  l"-»d 
in  making  Chartreuse. — .4.  vinr<an.  Linn.  Lvs.  pinnitiawrt;  lobe* 
cut:  fla.  white. — A.  pedinAta,  Willd.  Ha.  pale  yellow. — A.  ntprt- 
tri§.  Huter.    Lvs.    1  .in.  long,  liiiear-spntulale,  entire.    S.  Italy. 

B.  M.  6905. — A.  iantotinnidr/1,  I.ng.  1  ft.:  lvs.  pinnatiaect,  hairy- 
woolly:  fls.  white.  July.  Spain. — A.  trrdla,  Reta.  Lva.  ptnnaltfxt 
woolly:  fls.  white.  Siberiafr). — A.  Sithdna,  Hort.  Fla.  (olden  yel- 
low, fragrant.  Asia  Minor. — .4.  umbttUia,  Sibth.  Very  woolly 
rock  plant,  4-5  in.:  lva.  pinnatihd:  lobes  oblong,  bluntish,  entire 
or  serrate :  fla.  white.  June.  Greece. — A.  taittiaea.  Stein.  Lrv 
pinnately  parted:  fla.  white.  June -Aug.  Eu.  Other  trade  name* 
are  A.  cort/mbAta,  A.  tmntylMntca  and  A.  ItiUrri;  node  a 
known  in  hort.  or  botanical  literature.  TaYLOB  t 

ACHlMENES  (Greek,  cheimaino,  to  suffer  from 
cold).  Including  Scheerw.  Gesner&ce-r.  Greenhouse 
herbs,  allied  to  gloxinias,  native  to  tropical  America, 
grown  for  bloom  in  late  spring  and  in  summer. 

Plant  upright, 
erect,   or  drooping: 
lvs.  opposite  or 
wlmrled,   wrrate  or 
toot  hed,  most  ly 
hairy:  underground 
sts.  scaly  and  catkin- 
like, and  simi- 
lar growths 
sometimes  in. 
the  axils  of  the'; 
lvs:    fls.  axil- 
larv;  5  calyx- 
lobes  narrow 
anil    short ;    M  >rolla- 
t  ubc  cylindrical  and 
limb  spreading;  an- 
thers 4,  comment  in 


104  Achillea 
Ptarmica  var. 
The  Peart. 


the  tube,  ami  a  rudi- 
ment of  a  fifth  sta- 
men; style  long,  usu- 
ally exserted,  the  stigma  dilated  or  obscurely  2-lobed. 
—Perhaps  40  sjxvies. 

The  garden  ■chimoo«  are  much  confused  by  hy- 
bridi/atmn,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  pure 
■peetM  are  in  general  cultivation  in  this  country.  ^ cars 
ago.  the  small  red-flowcrcd  types  (of  the  coccinea  Sfe- 
i  ion  '  wen>  frequent,  but  modern  evolution  has  proceeded 
from  the  broad-flowered  puqile  species.   The  gpeciM 
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described  further  on  seem  to  have  contributed  most 
largely  to  the  present  garden  forma.  Some  of  the  beat 
species  an*  A.  longiflora,  purplish  blue;  A.  longiflora 
var.  nl>ni  maxima,  the  best  white  kind;  A.  ■patens  var. 
major,  a  large  flower  of  purplish  rose;  .4.  pedunculate , 
orange;  A.  heterophylla,  tubular,  a  fierv  orange  at  one 
end  and  blazing  yellow  at  the  other.  There  ore  many 
named  varieties,  some  of  the  names  being  Latin  in 
form.  In  the  grandiflora 
group  the  tubers  or  bulbs 
ore  clustered;  in  the  longi- 
flora group  the  tubers  are 
pear-shaped  bodies,  growing 
on  the  ends  of  root-like 
rhizomes.  The  coccinea 
(Fig.  105)  and  hireuta 
groups  are  late  bloomers. 

The  rhizomes  of  achi- 
menes  should  be  removed 
from  their  winter  quarters 
and  spread  out  thinly  in 
boxes,  using  a  size  some  3 
inches  deep,  and  a  light 
open  mixture  of  leaf-mold 
and  sand  to  start  them  in. 
The  lower  inch  in  the  box 
should  be  covered  with  some 
material  that  will  act  as 
drainage;  then  cover  with 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  compost, 
and  spread  out  the  rhizomes 
on  this  and  cover  with  half 
an  inch  of  the  mixture  which 
has  been  passed  through  a  half-inch  mesh  sieve.  Place 
in  a  moist  house  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  F.  and 
water  sparingly  until  the  young  growths  appear.  When 
these  are  some  2  inches  high,  they  should  be  lifted 
from  the  boxes  with  the  material  that  is  attached  to 
the  roots  and  potted  up  into  5-  or  6-inch  pots  or  8-inch 
pans,  spacing  them  equally,  and  using  some  ten  to 
fifteen  growths  for  each  pot  or  pan.  The  material  used 
for  this  potting  should  be  rich  in  humus  and  of  a  very 
open  porous  nature,  so  as  to  provide  free  am*ss  of  air 
ti>  the  roots  and  at  the  some  time  allow  any  excess  of 
water  to  pass  away  freely.  A  useful  mixture  for  this 
purpose  is  equal  ports  of  loam,  leaf-mold  and  sand. 
About  one-third  the  depth  of  the  pots  or  pons  should 
be  occupied  with  drainage.  All  the  rhizomatous  forms 
of  achimenes  are  shallow-rooting,  so  that  there  is  no 
advantage  in  using  large  and  deep  pots.  This  method 
of  stalling  the  rhizomes  first  and  then  potting  these 
that  have  l>cen  started  together,  is  much  to  be  pi  ef er- 
red to  potting  them  up  directly  into  the  flowering 
sizes,  which  method,  however,  is  practised  by  many 
cultivators.  The  advantage  of  the  method  advised  is 
that  all  the  pots  are  filled  regularly  with  growths  of 
equal  size  and  vigor,  whereas  in  the  other  and  older 
method  the  rhizomes  often  start  irregularly  and  the 
pots  are  only  partially  filled  with  growths.  After  pot- 
ting up,  the  pots  should  be  replaced  again  in  the  same 
house  as  the  rhizomes  were  started  in,  and  kept  shaded 
from  all  hot  sun.  From  this  period  onward,  growth  is 
rapid  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  of  them 
to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  or  failure 
will  ensue.  When  the  plants  are  6  or  8  inches  high, 
feeding  with  weak  liquid  manure  should  begin,  and 
should  be  continued  regularly  until  the  plants  show 
signs  of  exhaustion  after  flowering.  When  the  flowers 
appear,  the  plants  should  then  lie  removed  to  a  some- 
what drier  airy  greenhouse,  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  50°  F.,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  flower- 
ing season  is  over.  They  may  then  be  removed  to  a 
greenhouse  or  coolframc  to  ripen  up.  The  water-sup- 
ply should  be  gradually  reduced  until  the  plants  die 
down.  The  best  method  of  storing  the  rhizomes  is  to 
shake  entirely  out  of  the  old  soil,  mix  them  up  in  a  box 


of  sand,  and  keep  them  entirely  dry  in  a  shed  which 
does  not  fall  below  a  temperature  of  45°  P.  until  the 
time  comes  round  for  starting  them  again  in  March  or 
April. — Propagation  is  readily  effectedby  means  of  the 
rhizomes.  Each  of  these  may  be  used  for  forming  one 
or  many  plants.  Some  of  the  kinds  form  numerous 
scaly  buds  or  short  rhizomes  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves;  these  may  be  saved  and  treated  in  exactly  the 
some  way  as  the  underground  rhizomes  for  propaga- 
tion. Cuttings  of  any  of  the  sorts  root  readily  in  a 
moist  warmhouse  in  summer-time.  Every  node  may 
be  used  for  stock  and  the  parts  may  be  inserted  with- 
out removing  the  leaves. — All  members  of  the  genus, 
including  the  numerous  garden  forms,  are  of  the  easiest 
possible  culture,  and  there  are  few  greenhouse  plants 
that  will  furnish  such  a  display  of  flowers  at  such  a 
little  cost  in  time  and  attention.  Some  of  the  forms 
of  weak  habit  make  charming  subjects  for  growing  as 
basket  plants.  (C.  P.  Raffill.) 

a.  Fls.  colored,  (he  lube  usually  not  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  limb. 

B.  Blossoms  small,  red,  scarlet,  or  orange  the  limb  narrow 
and  sometimes  not  much  spreading, 

ocelli*,  a,  Hook.  Rhizomes  small  and  tuberous:  at. 
1-2  ft. :  lvs.  rich  green  above  and  purple  beneath,  ovate, 
strongly  serrate,  with  conspicuous  purplish  petioles: 
fls.  small,  1  in.  long,  brood-tubed,  spotted  with  black 
and  yellow,  the  lobes  short  and  obtuse  and  well  sepa- 
rated, drooping  on  reddish  peduncles.  Panama.  B.M. 
4359.— Fine  for  foliage. 

coccinea,  Pens.  Fig.  105.  Height  1-2  ft.:  st.  reddish: 
lvs.  3-whorled  or  opposite,  green,  ovate-acuminate, 
serrate:  fls.  small,  scarlet,  the  corolla  twice  longer  than 
the  erect  lanceolate  ported  calyx  on  short  peduncles. 
Minute  lvs.  often  borne  in  the  axils.  Blooms  late. 
Jamaica. — One  of  the  older  types. 

heterophylla,  DC.  (A.  igncscens,  Lem.  A.  Ghirs- 
brechtii,  Hort.).  Root  fibrous:  st.  1  ft.  or  leas,  dark  pur- 
ple, somewhat  hairv:  lvs.  ovate-acuminate,  stalked,  ser- 
rate, the  2  of  each  pair  usually  unequal  in  size:  fls. 
solitary,  on  peduncles  somewhat  longer  than  the  If.- 
stalks,  long-tubular  and  slightly  curved,  with  a  narrow, 
nearly  equal  flar- 
ing limb,  rich 
scarlet,  yellow 
within.  M"\ 
B.  M.  4871.— 
This  species  has 
tubers  like  those 
of  the  grandi- 
flora section. 

pedunculata, 
Bcnth.  Rhi- 
zomes scalv:  st. 
1  \<r-2  ft.,  hairy, 
reddish,  tuber- 
bearing:  lvs. 
opposite,  small, 
ovate,  sharply 
serrate,  green, 
hairy1,  on  short 
reddish  stalks: 
fls.  medium  size, 
drooping  and  dilated  upwards,  yellow-red  with  dark 
markings  and  a  yellow  throat,  the  limb  comparatively 
short;  on  long  (4-5  in.)  bracted  sts.  Guatemala.  B.M. 
4077. 

bb.  Blossom  large,  with  wide-flaring  limb,  mostly  violet  in 
main  color. 

longiflora,  DC.  (A.  Jaurrgitia,  Warscz.).  Fig.  106. 
Rhizomes  root-like  and  filiform,  producing  pear-shaped 
tubers  at  their  ends:  st.  1-2  ft.,  hairy:  lvs.  opposite  or 
3-4-whorled,  ovate-oblong,  serrate,  hairy,  paler  and 
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lubifldra,  Hanst.).  St.  short,  with 


sometimes  tinted  beneath:  fls.  solitary,  the  corolla  sal- 
ver-shaped, with  a  long  and  graceful  tube;  the  limb 
very  large  and  widely  spreading,  violet-blue  and  whit- 
ish beneath,  the  lowest  segm.  sometimes  divided. 
Guatemala.  B.M. 3980.  P.M.  9:151. — A  popular  blue 
type.  Var.  dlba  mdxirna,  Hort.  Fls.  large,  white. 

grand  Lfldra,  DC.  Fig.  107.  Lvs.  mostly  larger  than 
in  last,  rusty  below:  fls.  often  more  than  one  from 
an  axil,  very  large,  distinctly  red-tinged.  Mex.  B.M. 
4012. — A  popular  red  or  wine-colored  type. 

patens,    Benth.    Height    1-1 14  ft-   lvs.  unequal, 
ovate-acuminate,  hispid  and  serrate:  fls.  violet-blue, 
with  downy  calyx,  tube  shorter  than  spreading  crenate 
limb.  Var.  ntajor,  Hort.  Large-fid.  Mex. 
aa.  Fls.  pure  while,  the  lube  S-4  times  the  length  of  the  limb. 

tubifldra,  Nichols.,  Suppl.  p.  483  (Gloxinia  tubiflbra, 
Hook.  Dolichoileira 
opposite  oblong- 
acuminate,  crenate, 
short-petioled  lvs.: 
fls.  4  in.  long, 
curved,  gibbous  at 
the  base,  the  tube 
downy,  the  pedicels 
opposite  and  2  in. 
long.  Argentina.  B. 
M.  3971.— Tubers 
solid,  much  like  a 
potato. 

A.omtUnli*.  I>  <-nr.= 
Xargcha  multil'm  -- 
A.  atromnguinea,  1 .1  mil. 
-"A.  folioaa.— A.  edn- 
dida,  Ijmll.«  Ihryrlii 
Candida. — A.  cuprr  im. 
Hixik.— Episcea  cupiv- 
ala — A.  foliom,  Morr. 
Lvs.  cordate,  ui,i<iuuJ: 
fls.  mni -on,  with  »ae- 
oate  tube  1  in  I'-nn. 
with  narrow  limb  Gua- 
temala. —  A.  gt'mniv- 
/tdra.  Forkel.— Gloxinia 
glabrsta. —  A.  hirtula. 
DC.  Looae  grower:  at. 
bulbifcrous:  ft1*-  rather 
large,  with  awollrn  tube 
and  oblique  limb,  rose, 
with  yellow  and  -<jM>ilcd 
throat.  Gua- 
temala. B.M.  -v 
4144.  P.M.  12: 
7.  Once  pnpu- 
lar.—  A.  KUK, 


107.  Achimenea  grandiflora. 


large  and  showy.  Mex. 

Hairy:  Iv*.  broad-ovate:  fls. 


(X>A) 
B.M. 


4'J03 


Past.  Dwarf: 
fls.  pink -pur- 
ple. P.M.  16: 
289.  Form  of  A. 
longiflora. — A. 
tandta,  HanaU 
(Scheeria  lan- 
ata,  Hanst.). 
Woolly  or 

white-hairy:  fl.  pinkish  or  lilac, 
(alt.  to  4954). — A.  multifldra,  Curdn. 

blue,  fringed.  Brazil.  B.M.  3903. — A.  pitta,  Brnih.-=Tydtea  pirta. 
— A.  r ..««»,  I. null  Ha.  pink  or  row,  the  peduncles  many-fid. 
Guatemala. — A.  AJeAseru,  Hrmai.  (Scheeria  mrxicana,  Seem). 
Erect,  with  purple  or  blue,  large  and  showy  fla.  Mex.  B.M.  4743. 
—A.  Skinneri.  Gord.,— A.  hin-uta. — Garden  forms  and  hybrids  are 
A.  fioribtinda.  A.  intermidui,  A.  J&yii.  A.  Mmmtfardii.  A.  mrge- 
liouitt,  A.  nana,  A.  tenuHa  (P.M  15:121),  A.  VcrtehaffiUii. 

L.  H.  B. 

ACHLYS  (the  goddess  of  obscurity).  Berberidae^. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennial  allied  to  the  may-apple, 
and  sometimes  so  called  where  wild.  Lvs.  all  radical, 
with  3  lft8.:  fls.  minute,  apetalous,  numerous,  spicate, 
on  a  slender  scape:  fr.  very  small,  at  first  pulpy  but 
becoming  dry-— Species  2,  one  of  them  Japanese. 

triphflla,  DC.  Rootstock  terminated  by  a  strong, 
scaly  winter-bud:  lvs.  1  or  2,  on  petioles  1  ft.  or  more 
long;  lfts.  fan -shaped,  sinuate-dentate,  2.4  x  5  in.: 
scape  1  ft.  long:  spike  1  in.  long.  Spring.  Calif,  to 
Brit.  Col.,  in  shady  woods.— An  interesting  and  delicate 
plant.  Intro.  1881. 


ACHYRANTHES:  I  mint. 

AC1DANTHERA  (from  aki$,  a  cusp,  and 
an  anther,  in  allusion  to  cuspidate  anthers).  /  • 
Tender  herbaceous  perennials. 

Leaves  many,  linear,  ensiform,  1-1  x/i  ft.  long :  spik.»» 
3-6-fld.,  simple,  lax:  fls.  long-tubed,  the  tube  HliiEfitl. 
dilated  upwards;  stamens  unilateral,  inserted  at  or 
below  the  throat  :  conns  roundish,  flattened,  covered 
with  a  matted  fiber.  Natives  of  Tmp.  and  S.  Afr., 
and  intermediate  between  Gladiolus  and  Ixia, 

The  propagation  is  by  seed  or  by  the  numerous  corm_- 

blcolor,  Hochst.  Fig.  108.  St.  15-18  in.:  fls.  creamy 
white,  blotched  chocolate-brown  within,  fra^^rant 
corms  Ir-l  in.  diam.  Ahvssinia.  G.F.  1:4S6,  4S7 
(adapted  in  Fig.  108).  Gn.  47:343.  G.C.  III.  20:3W 
Mn.  8:11.— Require*  a  somewhat  stiffer  soil  than  the 
tender  species  of  gladiolus.  May  be  grown  in  a  tub 
outdoors  during  summer,  and  flowered  within  during 
Oct.  Several  corms  in  a  large  pot  give  good  result*. 
Corms  should  be  dried  as  soon  as  lifted,  to  prevent  rot. 

A.  rquinoctidlu.  Baker.  St.  3-1  ft.,  stout,  atiffly  erwt !  lva. 
strongly  ribbed:  fla.  about  0  in  a  distichous  spike,  the  tube  5-4>  in. 
long,  white,  blotched  crimson  or  purple  within:  carta*)  lara-e. 
Sicrra  Leone.  B.M.  7393.  May  be  a  at rongcr-growiiig  and  more 
tropical  form  of  the  above.  Requires  warmhouse  culture.  —  A. 
cindida.  Rendle.  A  slender,  erect,  leafy  herb:  fla.  white,  very  ssrri- 
scented.  Trop.  E.  Afr.  B.M.  7879.  T*YlX>H-t 

ACINETA  (immovable,  referring  to  the  joint  less  lip). 
Orchidacea?.  Lpiphvt  ie  hothouse  orchids. 

Pseudobulbs  conic  or  ovate,  with  the  large  plicate- 
veined  lvs.  articulated  to  the  summit:  fls.  fleshy, 
borne  in  pendulous  racemes  on  lateral  leafless  scapes; 
Bepals  broad,  equal,  finally  somewhat  spreading, 
petals  similar  to  the  sepals  but  smaller;  lip  fleshy, 
continuous  with  the  base  of  the  column,  the  middle 
lobe  continuous  or  articulated,  entire  or  3-lobed; 
pollinia  2— About  10  Bpecies,  distributed  from  Mex. 
to  northern  S.  Amer. 

These  plants  require  a  warm  house  and  plenty  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season,  with  a  decided 
rest,  to  make  them  flower.  They  need  to  be  culti- 
vated in  wooden  baskets  and  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  the  house,  as  the  flower-spikes  are  always  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  and  there  should  be  no 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  crocks  to  prevent  their  egress. 
The  rooting  material  may  be  peat  fiber  only,  and  not  a 
great  quantity  under  the  plants,  but  plenty  around 
them.  With  basket  culture  of  orcnids,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary, once  a  week  in  the  growing  season,  to  take  the 
plants  down  and  give  a  soaking  by  immersion,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  spraying  overhead  from  day  to 
day;  in  this  way  alone  can  one  be  sure  of  the  proper 
growing  conditions.  In  winter,  much  less  water  a 
required.  Propagation  is  by  division  of  the  plants  in 
Bpring.  (Orpet.) 

Barken,  Lindl.  (Peristeria  Bdrkeri,  Batem.).  Fig.  109 
Pseudobulbs  conic.  4-5  in.  long,  usually  bearing  3  or 
more  lvs.  2-3  ft.  long:  fls.  yellow,  striped  with  red- 
brown,  12  or  more,  in  pendulous  racemes.  Mex.  B.M. 
4203.  1.11.2:44.  Gn.  54,  p.  332.  P.M.  14:145.  G.M. 
40:697. 

Humboldtii,  Lindl.  (PeruUeria  Humbcidtii,  Lindl. 
A.  supcrba,  Reichb.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  about  3 
in.  long,  bearing  3  or  4  lvs.  about  1  ft.  long:  fls.  choco- 
late, spotted  with  crimson,  6  or  more,  in  pendulous 
racemes.  Mt«.  of  N.  S.  Amer.  Gn.  3:11;  32,  p.  157: 
25,  p.  482.  Var.  Cftlmanii,  Hort.  Fls.  profusely  spotted 
with  purple. 

A.  chrytdntha,  Lindl.  Fla.  golden  yellow,  the  lip  whitish,  and 
the  column  purplish  or  crimson.  Mex. — A.  dtnm.  Land).  (.4.  w'ar- 
sccwicsii,  Kfotssch).  Fla.  in  a  dense  raceme,  pale  yellow,  extern»IIr 
spotted  with  reddish  brown,  fragrant;  lip  yellow,  marked  with 
crimson.  Costa  Rica.  B.M.  7143.— ,4.  Hnibyana,  Rrichb.  FU. 
white,  the  lip  spotted  with  purple.  Colombia.  —A.  JYosVo, 
Rolfe.    Fla.  straw-colored,  *uh-gM>ose.  thickly  brown-apotted. 
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the  lip  flmhy.  th«  lateral  \nbrn  obliqurly  rrnifnrm.  (he 
OblOOC  Wunl.  8.  Amer.    R.M.H392. — A.  mlcAta,  lti  ichb.  I.  FU. 
yellow;  otbcnri*n  aimilar  tu  A-  Humbokltu. 

Georue  V.  Nash,  t 
ACIPHYXLA  (Greek  for  sharpAeavai).  Vmbellifer*. 
About  a  doaen  or  so  herbs,  all  of  New  Zealand  except  2 
in  the  mta.  of  Austral.,  sometimes  seen  in  rock-gardens 
but  apparently  not  grown  in  N.  Amer.  Plant  erect,  and 
rigid,  somewnat  spiny,  with  thick  pinnate  lvs.,  an<l 
the  small  Ha.  in  compound  bracted  umbels.  Some  of 
them  are  large  plants.  Allied  to  Ligusticum. 

AClS:  Leueofum. 

ACOCANTHERA  {mucronatc  anthers).  Sometimes 
spelled  Acokanthbra.  Syn.,  Toxieopldaa.  Apocynaceje. 
A  genus  consisting  of  5  species  of  African  shrults, 
cult,  in  greenhouses  N.,  and  outdoors  in  Fla.  and  Calif. 
Fls.  with  the  odor  of  jasmine,  lasting;  calyx  5-parted, 
glandlcss;  corolla  5-parted,  its  5  lobes  twisted.  In 
Cent.  Fla.,  they  require  some  protection  during  the 
winter.  Prop,  by  cuttings  taken  early  in  the  spring. 

spectabihs,  G.  Don  {ToxicojM&a  spectdlrilis,  Sond. 
T.  Thunbergii,  Hort.,  not  Harv.).  Winter-Swekt. 
Lvs.  3-5  in.  long,  short  petiolatc,  leather)-,  elliptic, 
acute,  shining  aboxe:  fls.  numerous,  in  dense,  axillary, 
branched  cymes,  which  are  sometimes  2  ft.  long,  pure 
white,  very  sweet-scented:  fr.  blackish  purple, 
almost  as  large  as  an  olive  and  of  the  same  form;  con- 
tains one  large,  nut-like  seed.  Natal.  B.M.  0359. 
R.H.  1879:270.  G.F.G:1S3.  G.C.  1872:363.— Poison- 
ous. The  plants  cult,  under  this  name  are  said  by 
trade  catalogues  to  have  pink  or  %-iolet  fls. 

venenata,  G.  Don  {Toxicophl&a  cestroUes,  DC.  T. 
Thunbergii,  Harv.,  not  Hort.).  Bushman's  Poison. 
Fit  white  or  rose.  Differs  from  the  above  in  the  well- 
marked  venation 
of  the  lvs.,  its  fls.  a 
third  smaller,  its 
calyx  not  pubes- 
eent,  and  its 
corolla -limb  less 
widely  spreading. 
I.  II.  32  :  553. 
R.H.  1880:370. 

N.  TAYlOR.t 

ACCELORRHAPHE  (name 
of  uncertain  origin).  Pal- 
mac**,  tribe  Coryplw*.  A 
genus  of  2  species  of 
American  palms  allied  to  Brahca 
and  distinguished  from  it  by  techni- 
cal characters  of  the  albumen.  A. 
Wrlghtii,  Wendl.,  a  graceful,  slender 
aalm  with  almost  orbicular-bladed 
_va.:  trunk  thin,  scarcely  exceeding 
4-7  ft. :  lvs.  long-pet ioled,  made  up  of 
about  50  narrow  segms.,  all  united 
at  the  base.  Cuba  and  Honduras. 
— Has  been  cult,  outdoors  at  the 
botanic  gardens  at  Buitenzorg  and 
Calcutta  and  in  extreme  8.  Fla. 
Unique  but  little  known  outside  of 
botanic  gardens.  Grows  with  great 
vigor  in  rich  moist  soil. 

N.  Taylor. 

ACONITE,  WINTER:  EnmlAi.. 

ACONlTUM.  UanunculAcea . 
Aconite.  Monkshood.  Wolfs- 
bane. A  group  of  hardy  ornamen- 
tal, perennial  herbs,  much  used  in 
•s  for  their  showy 
flowers  and  effect  ive  foliage. 
(jcJO  Root  tuberous,  turnip-shaped,  or 

14 


but  only  a  few  have  been 


thick-fibrous:  at.  tall  or  long,  erect,  ascending  or  trail- 
ing: lvs.  palmately  divided  or  cleft  and  cut-lohed:  fls. 
large,  irregular,  showy;  sepals  5.  the  large  upper  sepal 
in  sha|K*  of  a 
hood  or  hel- 
met; petals  2-5, 
small ;  stamens 
numerous;  car- 
pels 3-5,  ses- 
sile, many- 
ovuled,  form- 
ing follicles 
when  ripened. 
The  number  of 
species  varies 
from  18-80,  with 
different  botan- 
ists. Native  in 
mountain  re- 
gions of  Eu.. 
Temp.  Asia,  ana 
5  in  N.  Amer. 
Reichenbach 
Monographia 
Generis  Aconiti, 
Leipsic,  1820, 
2  vols.,  folio; 
Must  ratio  Spe- 
cierum  Aconiti, 
Leipsic,  1822-7, 
folio.  Many  spe- 
cies are  planted 
in  European 
used  in  Amer. 

The  aconitunu  yield  important  drugs,  although 
none  of  them  is  grown  for  this  purpose  in  this  country. 
The  officinal  aconite  is  derived  from  the  roots  of  A. 
Xapcllus  from  England  and  continental  Europe.  The 
leaves  are  also  used  for  medicinal  purooses.  A.  japoni- 
cum  yields  Japanese  aeonite;  .4.  ehinense.  the  Chinese 
aconite;  and  A.  ferox  the  "bish"  or  Nepaul  aconite. 
The  poisonous  alkaloid  aeonilin  is  secured  from  A. 
Napellus,  and  aimilar  alkaloids  from  A.ferox,  A.  luri- 
dum  and  .4.  palmatum,  of  India.  A.  Fischeri,  A.  Lycoc- 
tonum,  A.  septentrional*.  Not  all  these  species  are 
described  here,  as  they  are  not  horticultural  subjects. 

These  plants  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  yel- 
low helianthus  and  rudbeckias,  the  white  of  Phlox 
paniculate,  to  Chrysanthemum  maximum  and  Anemone 
japonica.  They  are  also  effective  for  mixing  in  on 
shrub  borders.  The  first  season,  these  herbs  do  not 
attain  their  full  perfection.  Aconitums  should  be  left 
undisturbed  as  long  as  possible.  They  will  survive  the 
northern  winters  if  kept  under  a  leaf-covering,  while  for 
the  central  part  of  the  country,  straw  or  evergreen 
boughs  are  sufficient  protect  ion. 

The  following  species  do  well  in  any  garden  land,  but 
rwpond  better  if  given  very  rich  soil.  They  thrive  in 
open  sun,  but  flowers  last  longer  in  shaded  places. 
Aconites  should  never  Ik-  planted  in  or  too  near  the 
kitchen-garden  or  the  children's  garden,  as  the  roots 
and  some  of  the  flowers  have  a  deadly  poison.  They  are 
suited  to  the  back  of  the  border,  as  they  are  tall. 

Propagation  is  effects!  easily  by  division  of  roots  in 
either  late  fall  or  early  spring;  also  by  seeds  sown  as 
soon  as  mature,  in  warm  spring,  in  the  North,  the 
seels  may  be  started  in  smaU  seed-beds  in  the  spring 
and  then  be  transplanted  when  the  seedlings  are  about 
2  inches  high.  In  the  Central  States  and  southward, 
a  year  is  gained  by  sowing  the  seed  in  late  summer  or 
early  fall. 

A.  Roots  gloludar-tuberous. 
B.  Ia>s.  deeply  cut,  but  not  to  the  base. 
Ffscheri,  Reichb.  (A.  columbiauum,  Nutt.   A.  cali- 
fdrnicum,  Hort.).   Sts.  l-ti  ft.:  lvs.  large,  smooth,  3- 
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parted,  attractive:  segras.  much  cut  and  divided:  fls. 
numerous,  pale  blue,  panicled,  pedicels  pubescent: 
helmets  hemispherico-conical.  Autumn.  N.  Amer.  and 
Asia.  F.S.R.  1:214.  R.B.33:  205  (as  A.  sinensis  var. 
bicolor).  Var.  Wflsonii  {A.  Wilsonii,  Stapf),  is  a  very 
tall  form,  with  violet  fls.  R.H.  1910,  p.  223.  Gn.  \\ . 
21:197.  Gn.64.  p.  339.  B.M.  7130  (as  A.  Fischeri). 

Cammarum,  Linn.  (A.  decorum,  Reichb.  A.  exalui- 
tum,  Bernh.).  St.  3-4  ft.:  lvs.  with  short,  blunt ish  lobes: 
fls.  purple  or  blue;  panicles  or  loose  spikes  few-lid; 
helmet  hemispherical,  closed.  Julv-Sept.  Hungarv. 
Intro.  1889.— .4.  Storkianum,  Reichb.,  is  a  dwarf  forin 
of  this,  with  fewer  fls.  and  somewhat  fibrous  roots. 

uncinatum,  Linn.  Wiu>  Monkshood.  Fig.  110.  St. 
slender,  3-5  ft.,  inclined  to  climb:  I  vs.  thick,  deeply  cut. 
into  3-5  cut-toothed  lobes:  lis.  loosely  panicled,"  but 
crowded  at  the  apex,  blue,  pubescent,  1  in.  broad;  hel- 
met erect,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  obtusely  coniea 
follicles  3.  June-Sept.  Low  grounds  of  Pa.,  8.  and  YV. 
Japan.  Mn  4:81.— Much  planted  now. 

bb.  Lvs.  divided  to  the  base. 
variegatum,  Linn.  Erect,  1-0  ft.:  lvs.  variously  di- 
vided into  usually  broad  lobes  and  cut  div  isions;  lower 
petioles  long,  others  short  or  none:  fls.  in  a  loose  pan' 
cle  or  raceme,  blue,  varying  to  whitish,  rather  smootl 
helmet  higher  than  wide,  top  curved  forward;  visor 
pointed,  horizontal  or  ascending.  July. 
Eu. — A.  Album,  Ait.,  is  a  [Hire  \\hite-fld. 
form  of  this,  with  rather  fibrous  roots.  A. 
volubile,  var.  Inlisictum,  Hort.,  is  a  twin- 
ing form  of  A.  variegatum    The  plants  are 
allowed  to  ramble  naturally  or  to  climb 
on  arbors;  height  H  ft.  Var  tennisectum, 
Hort.    Sts.  slender  though  not  twining: 
large  blue  fls.  Manchuria 

aa.  Roots  long-tu hero  us. 
b.  Carpels  usual!  •/  ■'>. 
japonicum,  Decne.   St.  erect 
smooth:  lvs.  dark  green,  sinning 
lobes  2-3  times  cut,  the 
deeply  toothed:  fls.  larg 
violet,  tinged  with  ml,  on  loose 
with  ascending  branches;  hi  hue- 
beak  abruptly  pointed:  follicles 
Sept.  Japan."  Intro.  1889.  R.H 
475.    Var.  ceruleum,  Hort. 
panicles  shortened. 

BB.  Car  {tela  3  or  4- 
Napellus,'  Linn.  (A.  taiiricum,  Jacq. 

Mill.  A.  inunctum 


part. 


very  abundant ; 


1.  pyramiddle, 
Koch).  Tn it e 
Monkshood.    Officinal  Acon- 
ite.   Fig.  111.   The  best  known 
and  most  poisonous  species,  and 
used  in  medicine.    Sts.  erect,  3-4 
ft.:  lvs.  divided  to  the  base,  and 
cleft  2-3  times  into  linear  lobes: 
fls.  blue,  in  a  raceme;  peduncles 
erect,   pubescent;  helmet  broad 
and  low,  gaping,  smoothish:  fr. 
3-4-eelled.   June,  Julv.    C.n.  M. 
4:34.  R.V.8:2.  On.  1*2,  p.  302.— 
Very  many  varieties,  differing  in 
shade  of  'fls    often   mottled  or 
lined  with  white.   Var.  album  is 
nearly  white.    Var.  bfcolor  and 
.        var.  versicolor,  much  used 
in  gardens  for  t  he  large  blue 
and  whi'e  fls.  Reiehenbach 
has  divided  this  species  into 
20-30  species.    A.  H Alien 
is  one  of  his  divisions  ap- 
lll.  Acoditum  N.peUu*.        pearing  in  catalogues.  B.M. 
( y  M)  8152  (as  var.  Kmnicus). 


»  4 


in  the  form  of  a  scaly, 
or  somewhat  fibrous. 
B.  Sepals  deciduous. 
autumnale,  Reichb.  Autumn  Aconite.  Fig.  1 12.  St 
3-5  ft.:  lvs.  pedatcly  5-lobcd:  fls.  in  a  simple  spike. 

blue,  lilac,  or  whitish;  helmet 
X.  China. 

Lyc6ctonum,  linn.  (A.  barba- 
turn,   1'atr.     .4.  squarrbsum,  A. 
ochroUiicum,  Willd.).  Pale  Vel- 
low    Wolfsbane.    St.  slender, 
simple,  3-0  ft.:    lvs.  deeply  cut 
into  .5  9  lobes;  long  p»»ii.l«*  and 
under  ribs  pubescent:  Us.  yellow 
.  or  whitish,  in  racemes;  helmet  » 
j|  pinched  elongated   cone;  middle 
V_,  sepals  usually  bearded:  fr.  usually 
\T  3-eelled.  June-Sept.  Eu.,  Siberia. 
B.M.  2570.  G.M.  34:124. 

nB.  Sepals  persistent. 
Anthdra,  Linn.  (A.  pyrenaicutn. 
Pall.).    St.  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  parted 
almost  to  the  base,  parts  deeply 
cut  and  lobed,  more  or  less  hispid 
beneath,  smoothish  above;  peti- 
oles long:  fls.  in  lateral  and  termi- 
nal racemes,  pale  yellow,  often 
large;  racemes  or  panicles  gener- 
ally pubescent;  spur  bent  back  or 
hooked;  helmet  arched,  but  cvhn- 
dnc.-ii  at  base:  follicles  5.  June, 
July.    8.  Eu.    B.M.  2664.  Var 
aureum,  Hort.,  and  several 
ot  her  varieties. 

A.  chintntt.    Sirti.  DpfD  bloc 
of  fls.  from  the  axil  of  every 
If.:  foliage    bold   ami  hn.nd<oo» 
B.M.  3H.W.  P.M.  5:3. — A.  <MpAini- 
/'ilium,  DC.   Allied  to  A.  Napel- 
lu\ — A.  gymtuindrum,  Maxim,  is 
■  good  specie*.    B.M.  SI  13.  —  A. 
Ilrmnlry&nvm,  K.  Priti.  Sts.  twining  and  ran- 
bling.  China.    It  B.  Xi.  p.  32S.  G.  32  M.— A. 
hrt.r  qJ,  ilium,  Wall.  Us.  yellow  and  violet .  I 

k  tunir  mclii  in*  in  India.  B.M.  0O93.—  A, 
no*eborartnt.  Gray.  Probably— A.  panieulai  jet. 
—  .4.  prj'oru/dfum.  Lam.  (A.  toricum,  Reicbb.). 
Hat  blue  flu.  LB.C.  9:«10.— .4.  pyramulsU. 
Mill.  Form  of  A.  Napellu*.— .4.  r«7ir;.i.-j«. 
Gray,  of  the  Allegbanie*.  witb  while  fls.  a -id 
large  (vs..  is  worth  cult. —  .4.  teapAmm  m. 
pyramidal*.  Franrh.    Lvs.  broadly  5-lobed:  flu.  very  nunwrr.ii>. 

in.  long. heliotrope. greenish  y<- 1  low at  !  hi- throat.  Cent. t'turia. 
—  .4.  itptrntnonulr  var.  carptUicum,  Sims.  Li  a  lx>autiful  pun-l* 
kind  clovly  related  to  A.  Lyeocionum.  B.M.  21H«>. —  A.  .S/.-c- 
idnum.  Hurt.,  may  be  a  form  of  A.  variegatum.  with  the  lv-  •« 
much  cut  up  ilk  lo  give  a  r  innate  form.— A.  tortvfisum,  Wilid  C'nrt 
h»ted  in  the  trade;  not  now  found.  WF  r-*   t a 

K.  t .  Davis. 

Acorus  (ancient  name  of  unknown  meaning' 
Aracesr.  Hardy,  herbaceous  water-loving  plants.  Lvs. 
sword-shaped,  erect:  spadix  appearing  lateral,  with  no 
true  spat  he;  fls.  inconspicuous.  They  thrive  best  in 
moist  soil,  and  may  be  grown  in  shallow  water  or  on  dry- 
land. Prop,  easily  in  spring  or  autumn  by  division. 

Calamus,  Linn.  Sweet  Flacj.  Height  2  ft.:  root- 
stock  horizontal,  pungent,  aromatic:  fls.  earl v  summer. 
X.  Amer.,  Eu.  V.2:I98.  Var.  variegatus,  Hort.  Lvs. 
striped  deep  yellow  when  young,  failing  to  a  paler  color 
later  in  summer.  Eu.— Commoner  in  cult,  than  the 
type. 

gramfneus,  Soland.  Height  8-12  in.  Much  smaller 
than  A.  Calamus,  forming  compact,  grassy  tufts. 
Japan.  Var.  variegatus,  Hort.  Lvs.  striped  white.— 
I'sed  in  hanging-baskets,  vases,  rockeries  and  for  cut- 
ting. Often  grown  indoors. 

.4.  jnpAnmit  argtntio-ttruUui.  Hort.,  and  .4.  japdnu 
rarifuil/ui,  Hort.,  are  catalogue  names,  and  are  referable,  from  d 
•rrtption,  to  A.  grauiincu*.  Soland.  var.  variegatus.  Hort. 

George  V.  X'ASH.t 
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ACRIOPSIS  (Greek  combination  for  top  and  eye). 
Orehvl&eeji.  A  few  epiphytic  orchids  from  the  E. 
India*,  with  panicles  of  small  fls.  with  colors  in  green, 
i>mk.  yellow  and  purple,  and  little  known  in  cult.  A. 
litxfAlik,  Kolfe,  has  very  broad  lvs.  and  very  small 
ahitrah  yellow  ml-trtntx-d  and  spotted  fla. 

^ CRISTA  (origin  of  name  unexplained).  I'almaceje, 
trttie  A  rtrr.t    A  tall  palm  suitable  for  planting  S. 

I^-nves  pinnate,  usually  very  large,  from  10-20  in 
a  terminal  crown:  mM   usually  maturing  well  below 
the  lvs;  the  spadix  1-branehcd,  the 
f ■  r : 1 1 1 ■  i . ■     coarse,   tapering. —  Only  1 
.1.   montirola,   confined  to 
Porto  Rieo.  Cuba  and  St.  Kitts.  The 
relative,   the    royal  palm, 
differs  in  having  a  bulging  trunk,  and 
in  having  2-3-branencd  infls.  Soe 
Hull  TV  rrcy  Club.  28:555  (1901). 

Thil  palm  is  not  as  yet  common, 
but  well  worthy  of  a  wider  cultiva- 
It  resembles  the  royal  palm 
hut  shorter,  and  has  a  smooth 
trunk  of  uniform  diameter.  For  cul- 
1 1  vai  u  >n  see  I'alms. 

monticola,  O.  F.  Cook.  Thirty-five 
to  4">  ft.:  trunk  smooth,  with 
many  ring-like  scars:  lvs. 
about  6  ft.,  the  lfts.  lan- 
ceolate in  one  plane,  equally 
spaced,  and  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  nichis: 
inn.  coming  out  between 
the  Ivs.,  and  by  the  drop- 
pingof  latter,  appearing  well 
below  the  If  .-crown  at  ma- 
turity; fls.  not  well  known: 
fr.  with  lateral  stigma,  grav- 
ish  brown,  nearly  smootn, 
obovate,  !•£  x  1  in.  Bull. 
Torrey  Club.  28,  pi.  44  (as 
Thrincoma  alia). 

X.  Tavioh. 

112.  Acomrum  aulamoilc.  ACROCLt  NIUM :  Ihlipttrum. 

ACROCOMIA  (name 
means  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top).  Palmaccse,  tribe 
B  irinitint* .  A  sbowv  genus  of  American  palms.  Not 
popular  in  the  trade  because  of  their  spiny  habit  and 
rather  unattractive  young  state.  The  adult  p'ants, 
however,  are  very  graceful. 

Leaflets  narrowly  linear,  long,  usuallv  obliquely 
acuminate,  the  margins  naked  and  recurved,  the  midrib 
often  spiny  on  lower  sides  of  lfts.;  rachis  and  petioles 
usually  hairy*  always  more  or  leas  spiny:  fls.  yellowish, 
monoecious,  the  spathea  ultimately  becoming  woody; 
calyx  small,  of  3  ovate  sepals;  corolla  of  3  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  ovate  petals:  fr.  usually  about  1  in. 
diam.,  glabrous  or  sometimes  prickly  or  tomentose. 
— There  are  only  8  species,  all  natives  of  Trop.  Ainer. 
except  A.  Total.  M<*rt  closely  related  to  Coeos,  from 
which  the  Amer.  species  differ  in  having  spines.  See 
G.C.  II.  22:427.   Bull.  Torrey  Club.  28:565. 

These  palm*  are  usually  spiny  and  have  large,  termi- 
nal, pinnate  leaves.  All  except  A.  Toto'i  should  be  grown 
in  a  wurmhouse,  with  a  night  temperature  not  lower 
than  GO7.  They  should  be  {Kitted  in  soil  similar  to  that 
for  the  coconuts,  and,  if  possible,  planted  out  directly. 
It  has  been  found  by  some  that  overpotting  the  young 
plants  is  a  danger  likely  to  be  incurred.  The  palms 
Krow  slowly  and  should  not  be  transferred  to  a  new 
pot  until  they  become  almost  pot -bound. 

Propagation  is  by  suckers,  which  come  freely  in 
must  species.  Seeds  are  not  known  in  cultivation  for 
any  of  the  s|>ecic*  except  A.  sclrrocarpa. 


A.  Trunk  greater  in  diam.  a  few  ft.  above  the  ground 

than  elsewhere;  spines  5-i>  in.  long. 

media,  O.  F.  Cook.  Trunk  20-30  ft.,  conspicuously 
thickened  above  the  ground;  spines  slender,  black, 
mostly  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  internodes: 
lvs.  opening  about  as  they  are  pushed  out,  not  spin- 
like,  as  in  the  royal  palm,  forming  a  dense  crown; 
lfts.  coming  out  from  the  rachis  at  all  angles:  fr. 
about  1 1 jj  in.  diam..  fibrous  on  the  outside,  yellowish. 
— A  magnificent  palm,  known  onlv  from  U.  and  not 
common  outside  of  fanciers'  collections  and  botanic 
gardens. 

aa.  Trunks  of  essentially  uniform  diam.  near  base; 
spines  1-4  in.  long. 

B.  Lvs.  more  or  less  spreading,  and  sometimes  drooping: 

trunk  predominately  spiny  throughout,  10-20  ft. 

mexic&na,  Karw.  Trunk  brown-woolly,  and  covered 
with  stout  .-pines  1-3  in.  long:  lvs.  terminal.  0-8  ft. 
long,  the  sheathing  bases  armed  with  long  black  spines: 
rachis  and  petiole  spiny j  lfts.  rather  stiff,  linear,  ana 
shining:  spat  he  very  spiny:  fr.  globose,  about  1  in. 
diam.  Mex. — This  palm  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy 
at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif . 

bb.  Lvs.  more  or  less  stiff  and  erect:  trunks  predomi- 
nately more  spiny  above,  than  below,  30-^0  ft. 

sclerocirpa,  Mart.  (A.  aculrata,  Lodd.).  Fig.  113. 
Height  30-45  ft.:  trunk  cylindrical,  about  1  ft.  thick, 
with  black  spines  2-4  in.  long,  more  common  toward 
the  summit  than  below:  lvs.  12-15  ft.  long,  more  or  less 
erect;  segms.  in  irregular  groups  of  2  or  3,  2-3  ft.  long, 
J^-l  in.  wide,  smooth  and  shining  above,  whitish, 
appressed-pilose  below,  entirely  free  of  spines,  except 
along  the  midrib  on  the  under  side;  rachis  tomentose, 
and  bearing  u  few  small  spines:  fr.  yellowish,  a  little 
more  than  1  in.  diam.  Brazil  to  \Y.  Indies.  I.H. 
15:547. — Not  hardy  at  Oneco,  Fla.  Cult,  in  Calif,  but 
apparently  not  out-of-doors.  "Clru-gru"  and  "corozo" 
are  native  names  of  this  palm. 

Total,  Mart,  Trunk  30-40  ft.,  about  10-15  in. 
diam.,  clothed  with  stout  spines,  especially  near  the 
summit:  lvs.  not  so  large  as  in  the 

Preceding,  gn-en  and  glabrous-  00 
nth  sides;  jietioles  tomentose  ntnl 
a  little  spiny:  spathe  very  spm\ . 
the  lis.  yellowish:  fr.  glols.se, 
low,  a  little  less  than  1  in.  diam  , 
scarcely  known  in  cult,  specimens. 
Paraguav  and  Argentine,  perhaps 
in  Brazil. — May  be  grown  m  cool- 
house.  Offered  in  1012  by  Reas<in*r 
Bros.,  Oneco,  Fla. 

A.  hamnftuis.  Hart.  A  slow-crow- 
ing, (horny  plum,  of  which  little  u 
known;  a  trade  name. 

N.  Taylok. 

ACROPfeRA:  Gom/ora. 

ACROPHfLLUM  (Greek, 
top  ami  leaf).  Cunoniaceje.  A 
monotypic  genus  allied  to  Cun- 
onia,  containing  the  Australian 
evergreen  shrub,  A.  vendsum, 
Benth.  (A.vcrticillatuttt,  Hook.), 
excellent  for  spring  flowering 
in  the  coolhousc.  Prop,  by 
cuttings  in  earlv  summer.  I>ct 
the  plant,  rest  during  summer.  F)o  not  cxjwsc  to  frost. 
It  produces  many  pinkish  fls.  in  dense  spicate  \<  horls 
near  the  top  of  the  branches.  Lvs.  in  3's,  nearly  all 
terminal  and  above  the  fls.,  sessile,  dentate  or  ser- 
rate, cordate  and  acute:  fls.  with  5  petals  and  10  sta- 
mens: 4-0  ft.   B.M.  4050  (as  A.  rerticillalum) . 

N.  Tayuik.I 
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ACTIXIDIA 


ACROSPtRA  (name  of  ambiguous  application)  Lili- 
Acex.  One  species,  A.  aaphodeloXde*,  Welw.,  from  Trop. 
Air.,  with  the  habit  of  Ercruurus,  and  white  fls.  in 
spikes;  has  been  offered  in  Eu. 

ACR6STICHUM  (derivation  uncertain).  Poly- 
podiacex.  As  properly  delimited,  a  small  genus  of 
coarse  tropical  swamp  ferns,  sometimes  grown  under 
glass. 

Stem  stout,  erect:  Ivs.  clustered,  erect,  once-pinnate, 
3-8  ft.  high:  sporangia  completely  covering  the  backs 
of  some  or  all  the  pinna)  of  the  fertile  Ivs. 

a&reum,  Linn.  Fig.  1 14.  Three  to  8  ft.  long,  with  pinnse 

0-  10  in.  long,  short-stalked,  coriaceous:  sporangia  only 
on  upper  pinna;  of  fertile  Ivs.  Fla.  to  Brazil  and  in  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  World.  S.  1:187. — Strong-growing. 
One  of  the  best.  Should  be  treated  as  an  aquatic. 

exc61sum,  Maxon  (A.lomario'uli*,  Jenman).  Similar 
in  size  to  preceding:  sterile  Ivs.  also  similar.  Distin- 
guished by  having  sporangia  on  all  the  pinna;  of  the 
fertile  Ivs.  Fla.  to  Brazil. 

Aerostichum  has  been  considered  to  include  a  much 
larger  array  of  species,  including,  as  in  the  previous 
editions  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  ferns  of 
very  diverse  form  and  habit  of  growth.  I  Vm  students, 
however,  are  now  united  in  distributing  the  spec  ies  of 
Aerostichum  as  formerly  understood  unions  several 
genera.  Thus  the  species  included  in  AcroHtichum  in 
the  former  Cyclopedia  arc  here  grouped  in  «e\  eral  p'lu-ni 
as  follows:  Aerostichum:  (as  above). 
Elaphoglossum:    conformc,  crinitum, 
flaccidum,  gor gone  urn,  muscosvm,  pilo- 
sum,  reticulntum,  simplex,  squamosum, 
ncotum,  villosum;   Leptochilus:  alie- 
num, nicotianxfolium;  OlfereU  :rervm«; 
Polybotrya :    osmundacea;  Rhipidop- 
terts:  peltala;  Steoochlcoa :  scandens, 
sorbifolia.  R.  C.  Benedict. 

ACTjEA  (ancient  name  of  the  elder, 
transferred  by  Linmrus).  Ranuncu- 
lacex.  Acre  a.  Banebehry.  Cohosh. 
Native  hardy  herbacous  perennials. 
Sometimes  offered  in  collections  of 
hardy  border  plants.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  blue  cohosh,  which  is 
Caulophyllum. 

Leaflets  of  the  twice-  or  thrice-tcr- 
natc  Ivs.  ovate,  sharply  cleft,  and  cut- 
toothed:  fls.  small,  white,  in  terminal 
racemes;  sepals  4  or  5,  falling  early; 
petals  4-10,  clawed;  stamenB  many:  fr.  a  many-seeded 
berry- 

Acteas  are  grown  chiefly  for  the  showy  spikes  of 
small  white  flowers  in  spring,  and  handsome  clusters  of 
berries  in  autumn.  Useful  for  rockery  and  wild  gar- 
den, or  for  clumps  and  borders.  They  thrive  in  rich 
woods  and  shade. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds  sown  in  late  fall  to  germinate 
the  next  spring  or  sown  in  spring.  Old  seed  is  said  not 
to  germinate  well.  A  more  satisfactory  means  of  propa- 
gation is  by  root-division  in  spring. 

alba,  Mill.  (A.  rubra,  Bigel.).  White  Baneberry. 
Height  1—1 14  much  like  A.  spicata,  but  the  lfts. 
more  cut,  teeth  and  points  sharjK'r;  plant  smoother: 
fls.  white,  in  an  oblong  raceme,  and  a  week  or  two  later: 
pedicels  in  fr.  very  thick,  turning  red;  berries  white, 
ovate-oblong,  often  purplish  at  the  end.  N.  states. 

spicata.  Linn.  Cohosh.  Herb-Christopher.  Plant 

1-  2  ft.:  Ivs.  bi-  or  tritemate,  serrated:  fls.  white  or 
bluish,  in  ovate  racemes  in  Apr.  to  June:  berries  pur- 
plish black,  oblong.  F.u.,  Japan. — I-ess  cult,  than  the 
red-fruited  variety.  Figured  as  A.rarctnom  in  G.W.  5:4 
and  14:507.  Figured  as  A.  ruwnicn  in  G.M.  50:28 
and  G.W.  5:3  and  15:173. 


Var.  rubra,  Ait.  (A.  rubra,  WiUd.).  Red  Ban'kberri 
Rather  taller  than  .-1.  alba:  Ivs.  bi-  or  tritemau?,  ser- 
rated: fl. -cluster  white,  larger  than  in  .4.  spicata:  ber- 
ries bright  red,  very  handsome.  Northern  states. 

Var.  argnta,  Torr.  Sts.  rather  taller  than  var.  rufcr:. 
If  to.  very  deeply  incised:  racemes  elongated  in  agt 
berries  cither  red  or  white.  Neb.,  W.,  and  N.  W. 

K.  C  Davis. 

ACTINfiLLA  (Greek,  small-rayed).  Tetraneum, 
Greene.  Compdsitx.  Hardy  perennials  from  W.  N 
Amer.,  for  cult,  in  alpine  gardens  and  the  open  lar- 
der. Height  6-12  in.:  fls.  tubular  and  radiate,  yellow; 
bract*  of  the  involucre  appressed;  rays  3-to 
easy  culture  in  light  soil.  Prop,  by  division  of  tb> 
roots  in  spring,  or  by  seeds. 

grandifldra,  Torr.  &  Gray  (Rydbcrgia  grandxfibn, 
Greene).  Plant  densely  woolly:  lower  Ivs.  pinnately  or 
bipinnately  parted,  with  margined  petioles  from  brow, 
scarious  bases;  upper  cauline  Ivs.  simple  or  sparingly 
divided:  fls.  2-3  in.  wide;  summer. — A  pretty  alpb*- 

plant. 

scapdsa,  Nutt.  Plant 
villous:  Ivs.  radical,  linear- 
spatulatc,  2-3  in.  long, 
punctate,  entire:  fls.  1  m. 
wide;  scapes  single,  leaf- 
less, 1-fld.,  3-9  in.  long. 

A.  latuita.  Pureb— Enophj-  ■ 
lura  PMpilosiuin.  —  A.  ia*itte. 
Nutt.  Short.  < 


mir-         N.  Taylor.* 

ACTINfDIA  (nktis,  ray;  referriug  to  thr 
radiate  M  vies:.  Dilleniacex.  Climbing  ahnihe 
cultivated  for  their  handsome  foliage  which  t? 
beautifully  variegate»l  in  some  species,  and  a  few 
also  for  their  edible  fruit. 
Twining  shrubs:  winter-buds  inclosed  in  the 
swollen  base  of  the  petiole:  Ivs.  alternate,  long-stalked, 
serin* e  or  sometimes  entire:  fls.  in  axillary  cyme? 
sometimes   solitary,   dicccious  or  polygamous,  cup- 
shaiied,  1    2  in.  across,  white  or  rarely  reddish;  sepal* 
"i,  imbricate:  petals  5,  convolute;  Btamens  numerous; 
ovary  superior,  many-celled;  styles  numerous,  ray-like 
spreading:  fr.  a  berry,  with  numerous  small  seeds.— 
More  than  20  specie*,  chiefly  in  E.  Asia  from  Saghahn 
to  Java,  also  on  the  Himalayas.   A  revision  of  the 
genus  has  been  published  by  Dunn  in  Jour.  Linn.  Soc. 
Bot.  39:304-410  (1911). 

About  7  species  are  in  cultivation;  of  these  A.  Kdo- 
mikUi  is  the  hardiest,  growing  as  far  north  as  eastern 
Canada;  A.arguta  and  A.  polygama  are  hardy  in  Massa- 
chusetts, while  A .  chinenxis,  which  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all,  and  .4.  coriacea,  are  hardy  only  south  of 
Washington,  but  may  be  grown  farther  north  if  taken 
down  in  autumn  and  covered  with  leaves.  .4.  orgvla  m 
excellent  for  covering  arbors,  trellises,  walls  and  tin" 
like  and  is  remarkably  free  from  insects  and  fungi  A- 
Kolomikta  and  A.  polygama  show  a  verv  striking  silvery 
white  or  pinkish  variegation  of  the  foliage,  which  u 
more  pronounced  in  the  staminate  plant.  A.  argnl'i 
and  A.  chinensis  arc  also  worth  cultivating  for  their 
edible  fruits,  particularly  the  latter,  which  has  fruits 
up  to  2  inches  long,  of  a  gooseberry-like  flavor;  to 
obtain  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  both  sexes  or  a 
plant  with  polygamous  flowers.  A.  polygama,  and,  in 
a  lesser  degree,  A.  Kolonrikta,  attract  cats  and  arc 
often  destroyed  by  them  if  not  protected  by  screens. 

The  actinidias  prefer  somewhat  moist  and  rich  noil 
and  grow  as  well  in  a  sunny  as  in  a  half-shady  position. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds,  "which  are  sown  in  spring  anil 
germinate  readily ;  also  by  cuttings,  of  half-ripened  wood 
in  summer  or  by  hardwood  cuttings  under  glass,  and 
also  by  layers. 
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lvs.  glabrous  beneath  or 
pubescent  on  the  rein*,  acuminate. 
B.    Ijrs.   dark  green,  shining  above,  chart  uceous, 
varvgated:  anthers  dark  purple. 
arguta,  Miq.  (A.  polygama,  Lauche,  not  Miq. 
i-ali*tnU*,  Carr.,  not  Miq.    A.  riifa,  Miq.).  Fig. 
1  i  ikrli-.-lm.hinc"  branches  with  brown  lamellate 
I  vs.    broad-elliptic  or  broadly  ovate,  4-5  in.  long. 

to  subcordate  at  the  base,  Betosely  appresscd 

the  setose  midrib: 


A. 
115. 


Ha.  3  or  more,  white,  ^'in.  across:  sepals  elliptic-oblong, 
tomentukwc;  petals  brownish  at  the  base:  fr.  subglobose, 
greenish  yellow,  about  an  inch  long,  sweet.  June. 
Japan,  Korea,  Manchuria.  L.I.  25.  R.H.  1874, 
p.  394.  B.M.7497  (as  A.  polygama).  A.G.  1891 : 147. 
M.D.G.  1895:97;  1898:378. 


bright  green,  membranous,  often  i 
anthers  yellow:  JU. 

polygama,  Maxim.  To  25  ft.:  pith  of  branches  solid, 
white:  Ivb.  broadly  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  3-6  in.  long, 
rounded  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  appressed  serrate, 
mostly  setose  on  the  veins  beneath,  variegation  white 
or  yellowish:  fls.  white,  Jiin.  across;  ovary  bottle- 
shaped:  fr.  yellow,  bitter.  June.  Japan,  Korea,  Man- 
churia to  Cent,  and  W.  China. — Known  as  silver 
vine  on  account  of  the  beautiful  silvery  white  color 
of  the  young  Ivs.  of  the  staminate  plant. 

KolomOtta,  Maxim.  Climbing  15  ft.  high:  pith  of 
branches  lamellate,  brown:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  4-5  in. 
long,  rounded  or  cordate,  unequally  setosely  serrate, 
pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath,  variegation  white  or 
pink:  fls.  white,  »4in.  across;  ovary  cylindrie:  fr.  oblong- 
ovoid,  blue,  sweet.  June.  Japan,  Saghalin,  Manchuria, 
Cent,  and  \V.  China.  R.H.  1898:36.  M.D.G.  1896: 
397.  G.W.  3,  p.  61  .—The  staminate  plant  is  very  strik- 
ing with  its  beautifully  white  and  carmine  variegated 
young  lvs. 

aa.  Branehlets  densely  hairy:  lvs.  tomentose  beneath, 
usually  rounded  or  etnarginate  at  the  apex. 

chinensis.  Planch.  Climbing,  to  25  ft.:  hairs  of 
voung  branehlets  and  lvs.  bright  red ;  pith  of  branches 
lamellate:  lvs.  orbicular  or  oval,  cordate,  firm,  3-5  in. 
long,  ciliate-serrulate,  finally  glabrous  above  and  dark 
green,  whitish  beneath:  fls.  several,  creamy  white, 
lL7-2  in.  across:  fr.  ovoid  or  subglobose,  1-2  in.  long, 
hairy,  edible.  China.  G.C.  III.  46:77  and  79.  R.H. 
1909,  p.  473.  J.H.S.  1903:59.  H.I.  16:1593.— The  most 
beautiful  of  the  actinidias  with  the  largest  fla.  and  a 


promising  fruiting  vine;  the  frs.  have  the  flavor  of  a 
g<  io.se  berry. 

A.  caWua,  Lindl.  Similar  to  A.  Kolomilcta.  Branehlets  with  con- 
spicuous lenticels,  with  lamellate  pith:  Ivs.  oval  to  oblong,  3-5  in. 
long,  serrulate,  quite  glabrous:  fl».  white.  H  in.  arrow:  fr.  ovoid, 
■potted,  1  in.  long.  China. — A.  coriAeta,  Dunn.  Allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding species,.  Lvs.  coriaceous,  oblong  to  lanceolate,  remotely  ser- 
rate. 3-4  in.  long;  petiole*  leas  than  1  in.  long:  fls.  several, reddish: 
(r.  ovoid,  spotted,  Mr  »jin.  long.  China.  Recently  offered  under 
the  name  of  A.  Henryi,  which  is  a  totally  different  species,  allied 
to  A.  chinensis. — A.  mtlaiuituba,  Franch.  Allied  to  A.  nrguta.  I  vs. 
ovate-oblong  or  oblong,  closely  serrulate:  ataminnte  corymbs 
many-fld.;  petals  greenish  at  the  base:  fr.  purple.  China. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

ACTIN(3lEPIS  (Greek,  a  scale-like  ray).  Composite. 
About  6-8  species  of  hardy  annuals,  mostly  from  Calif.; 
freely  branching,  and  mostly  yellow-fld.  The  fls.  are 
in  pedunculate  heads  at  the  tips  of  the  branches;  rays 
usually  2-3-toothed,  in  one  scries:  lvs.  opposite.  Con- 
sidered by  da  Delia  Torre  and  Harms  to  be  a  sec- 
tion of  the  genus  Eriophyllum,  and  by  Gray  to  belong 
properly  to  liaeria. 

coronaria,  Gray  (ShMia  californica,  Hort.  Baeria 
coronaria,  Gray).  Fig.  116.  Lvs.  opposite,  except  the 
upper  ones,  2  in.  or  more  long,  pinnately,  or  the  lower 
ones  bipinnately,  parted  into  linear,  narrow  divisions: 
pappus  of  awned  or  of  muticous,  often  erose  palea>, 
rarely  wanting.  B.M.  3828  (as  Hymen6xys  calif  Arnica). 
—One  of  the  prettiest  of  annual  fls.,  and  deserving  of 
greater  popularity.  Excellent  for  edging.  An  everlasting. 

N.  TAYlOR.f 

ACTIN6MERIS  (from  Greek  aktis,  ray,  and  metis, 
part,  alluding  to  the  irregularity  of  the  rays).  Com- 
posite. Native  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  suitable 
for  wild  gardens  and  shrubbery. 

Tall,  branching,  yellow-fld.  herbs,  with  aspect  of 
native  sunflowers,  but  with  smaller  fls.:  lvs.  often 
decurrcnt  on  the  stem:  fls.  in  corymbose  or  solitary 
heads,  composed  of  both  ray  and  tubular  fls. — Cult, 
like  Helianthus.  Prop,  by  division. 

squarrdsa,  Nutt.  (Vcrbe»\na  alternifolia,  Linn.). 
Height  4-8  ft.:  lvs.  lance-oblong,  acuminate,  toothed, 
subpetiolate,  tapering  to  both  ends:  fls.  numerous, 
corymbed,  yellow,  1-2  in.  across.;  rays  2-10,  irregular. 
Autumn.  E.  N.  Amer. 

A.  httanthoUits,  Nutt.  (Verbesina  helianthoides,  Michx.).  Lvs. 
silky  villous  underneath:  rays  about  S,  usually  more  than  in  A. 
aouarroea.  Mn.  4:129.— A.  prdcrra,  Steud.,  is  only  a  taller  form 
of  A.  wjuarroaa.  TAYLOR.t 

ACTIN6PTERIS  (aktu,  ray,  and  pferw,  the  leaves 
radiately  cut).  Svn.,  Actinidpteris.  Polypodiacex. 
Greenhouse  ferns  from  India,  resem- 
bling miniature  fan-palms.  The  Bori  are 
linear-elongate  and  submargiual,  and 
covered  with  indusia.  .4.  radiata,  Link 
(A.  aurtralis,  Linn,  f.)  is  the  only  recog- 
nized species.  Apparently  not  in  the 
horticultural  trade. 

AC  T I N  0 ST E  M  M A  [ray  and  wreath 
or  stems).  Cucurbildcej".  Three  or  4 
species  of  climbing  or  running  plants 
from  China  and  Japan,  of  which  A. 
paniculatum,  Maxim.,  has  been  grown 
in  European  collections.  It  is  a  hardy 
perennial  in  Cent.  Eu.,  with  tuberous 
roots,  palmate  lvs.  and  small  fls. ;  said 
to  thrive  in  dry  and  barren  places. 

ADA  (a  complimentary  name) .  Orchidacex.  Epiphy- 
tic coolhouse  orchids. 

Pseudobulbs  elongated,  bearing  at  the  apex  1-3 
coriaceous  lvs.:  fls.  nodding,  in  a  somewhat  1 -sided 
raceme,  terminating  the  lateral  leafless  scape;  sepals 
nearly  equal,  free,  usually  spreading  above;  petals 
similar  to  the  sepals  but  smaller;  lip  sessile,  continuous 
with  the  base  of  the  column,  entire,  shorter  than  the 


116.  Actinolepis 
coronaria  flower. 
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;  pollinia  2.— Species  2,  natives  of  the  Colombian 


Ada  aurantiaca  is  a  cooihouae  orchid  and  will  thrive 
well  with  the  odontoglossums  where  they  are  culti- 
vated; the  bright  orange-colored  blooms  add  interest  to 
the  collection  when  in  spring  display.  The  culture  is 


the 

(Plant  x 

iple  if  potted  in  peat  fiber  with  plenty  of  drainage; 
Bphagnum  may  be  added  if  it  can  be  made  to  grow, 
but  if  not  it  becomes  sour  and  inert,  and  is  best  left  out 
of  the  material  for  cool  orchids.  Adas  are  evergreen 
and  should  never  be  dried  at  the  roots  as  they  grow  in 
boggy  soil  at  8;500  feet  elevation  in  Colombia.  There 
is  another  species,  .4.  Lehmannii,  which  is  verv  distinct, 
but  since  the  unfortunate  death  of  Consul  Lehmann, 
it  seems  never  to  have  been  reintroduced  to  cultivation. 
(Orpct.) 

aurantiaca,  Lindl.  Fig.  117.  Pseudobulbs  2-3  in. 
long,  usually  somewhat  compressed,  tapering,  bearing 
1-3  lvs.  up  to  12  in.  long:  fls.  cinnabar,  the  sepals  and 
petals  lanceolate,  twice  as  long  as  the  lip.  B.M.  5435. 
CO.,  pi.  1.  G.C.  III.  43:247.  F.W.  1873:225.  Var. 
maculata,  Hort.  Sepals  and  petals  spotted  with  dark 


George  V.  Nash. 


brown.  C.O.,  pi.  la. 

ADAM-AJfD-EVB: 

malt. 

ADAM ARA  (from  a  personal  name).  Orchidacex.  A 
name  proposed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  to  cover  the  multigeneric  hybrids  of  the  genera 
Hrassavola,  Cattleya,  Epidcndrum  and  Lslia,  the  name 
Linneara  being  proposed  for  combinations  of  certain 
other  orchid  genera.  The  International  Congress  of 
Horticulture  held  at  Brussels  in  1910  adopted  IJn- 
nearn  for  four  genera  named  above,  and  legislated  that 
"multigeneric  hybrids  receive  a  conventional  generic 
name,  preferably  that  of  a  distinguished  man,  to  which 
is  added  the  termination  nra.  A  distinct  generic  name 
will  be  formed  for  each  different  combination  of  genera." 
Sec  Linnmra;  also  Brasw-catiUrlia. 

ADAMIA:  D.cAroo. 

ADAM'S  APPLE:  Cilnu  Limrttn.  .*fu«a  paradinacn,  and 
Taberrurmuntana  earonaria. 

ADAM'S  NEEDLE:  Yucca. 

ADANSONIA  (named  after  M.  Adanson,  French 
botanist).  Bombacace*.  A  genus  of  10  species  of  tropi- 


cal shrubs  and  trees,  closely  related  to  Bombax:  fk 
large,  pendulous;  petals  5,  white,  obovate;  stamen! 
numerous,  united  in  a  column  about  the  styles;  ovarr 
5-10-celled:  fr.  oblong,  woody,  imichiscentj  filled  with 
a  mealy  pulp  in  which  are  numerous  seeds. 

digits t a,  Linn.  Baobab  Tree.  Figs.  118,  119. 
Height  not  more  than  60  ft.:  diarn.  said  to  be  some- 
times 30  ft.  or  more  and  to  have  the  thickest  trunk  ot 
any  tree  in  the  world:  Ivs.  palmate,  with  3  Ifts.  in  rang 
plants,  and  5-7  in  older  ones:  Ms.  6  in.  across,  with  pur- 
plish anthers,  on  long  axillary,  solitary  peduncle 
stigma  7-10-raved  in  full  anthesis.  Afr."  B.M.  2791- 
2792.  G.C.  III.  27:57. — Rarely  cult,  in  extreme  8 
Fla.,  where  fr.  is  9-12  in.  long,  and  called  "monkey  .- 
bread."  Figs.  1 18  and  1 19  are  from  specimens  g~ - 
in  the  American  tropics.  The  fl.  opens  wide, 
thing  like  a  spreading  hibiscus,  and  the  pe 


back  and  wither,  as  shown  in  Fig.  119.  "The  tree  is  raj 
thick-boled,  and  the  wood  is  soft  and  light.  The  (m 
is  supposed  to  attain  to  vast  age.  The  fr.  of  the  baobit 
is  a  gourd-like  structure,  of  which  the  pulp  is  said  some- 
times to  be  eaten  and  the  juice  used  for  the  makiajc 
of  a  beverage.  The  bark  produces  a  very  strong  fiber 

N.  TATLoat 

ADDER'S-TONGUE:  Erythronium. 


ADDER'S-TONG UE  FERN: 

A  DELIA  (Greek,  adelox,  obscure,  from  the  small 
flowers).  RirinHIa,  Muell.  Arg.  Euphorbtacer.  Thorny 
Trop.  American  trees,  rare  in  cult,  and  probably  ■ 
little  horticultural  value.  Lvs.  alternate,  short-prtiolwi, 
clustered  on  short  side  branches:  fls.  diuxious  in  axil- 
lary clusters  or  the  pistillate  single;  stamens  8-15.  A 
Rxcinclla,  Linn.,  is  the  best  known.  Those  grown  under 
the  name  of  A .  acitiotbnia  should  perhaps  be  refenvi 
to  Securlnegn  buri/Mia.  j.  B.  S.  Norton. 


ADENANDRA  (from  the  glandular  anthers).  RulActi. 
Small,  summer-flowering,  tender  shrubs  from  the  Cape 
of  (rood  Hope. 

Lvs.  alternate,  small,  leathery,  subaeasile,  entire,  glan- 
dular-dotted: fls.  white  or  rosy,  solitary  and  usually 
terminal;  petals  obovate;  stamens  5,  alternating  with  j 


i  di«itata.— Baobab  tree  i 
American  tropica. 

staminodia  w  hich  are  longer  than  the  stamen*.— About 
20  species.  Prop,  by  cuttings  from  the  ripened  wood. 

fragrans,  Roem.  &  Schult.  (Diasma  frdgrant, 
Breath  of  Heaven.  Height  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, dark  green  above,  whitish  beneath,  with  agl"0""- 
lar,  denticulate  margin:  fls.  rosy.   B.M.  1519.— A 
vorite  in  CaUf. 

The  following  are  sometime*  cultivated  in  botanic  M***f 
A.  amino.  Hard.  A  Wendl.  1-2  ft.:  Iv».  oblon*  or  oral.  *"? 
glahrou*.  dotted  beneath-  fla.  white  above  redduh  beoeala-—* 
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I-irhut     1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong,  obtuse,  glabrous.  revolut«: 
•otU  -xry.  terminal,  pink. — A.  umMUta,  Willd.    1-2  ft.:  Ivs. 
ur  obovale,  (killed  beneath,  (ringed  on  the  edge*   fig.  sea- 
■o,  terminal,  pink,  the  peloid  fringed.— One  of  the 

N.  Taylor,  t 

ADEN  A  NT  HER  A  (from  the  decid  uous  pedicillate 
grjLaxid  on  each  Anther).  Leguminbs*.  A  group  of  4 
irp»-<-ies  of  tender  trees,  allied  to  Mimosa.  Lvs.  bipin- 
nate  or  decompound:  As.  small,  racemose,  usually 
golden  yellow  or  whitish. — Hie  following  unarmed 
evergreen  tree  is  cult,  in  greenhouses  only  for  its  eco- 
nomic interest,  and  also  in  Calif,  in  the  open  air.  Prop, 
by  seeds,  which  should  be  softened  in  hot  water  pre- 

pavonina,  Linn.  Red  Sandalwood  Tree.  Lfts. 
about  13,  ovate,  obtuse,  glabrous  on  both  faces:  fls.  in 
an  axillary  spike-like  raceme,  white  and  yellow  in  the 
same  cluster.  Trop.  Asia,  where  it  grows  to  a  tree  of 
preat  sue — -The  red  lens-shaped  "Circassian  seeds" 
are  curiosities  with  travelers,  and  are  used  for  neck- 
Ures.  and  the  like.  Plant  sometimes  called  "peacock 
flower  fence."  N,  Taylor. t 

AX>£lf1A:  Madtccn. 

ADENOCALfMMA,  (glandular  covering;  referring  to 
leaves,  etc. ).  Sometimes  but  incorrectly,  spelled  . ' 


ealymna.  Bignoniact* .  More  than  50,  mostly  Brazilian, 
species  of  tender  climbing  shmbs,  closely  allied  to 
Bignonia.  Fls.  large,  yellow  or  orange,  bracteate,  race- 
mose, trumpet-shaped:  lvs.  tcrnate  or  binatc.  Grown 
in  hothouses,  requiring  considerable  moisture.  Prop, 
by  cuttings  in  frames. 

comdsum,  DC.  St.  rough,  punctate:  lvs.  opposite, 
trtfoliolate;  petioles  thickened  at  junction  with  the 
blades:  racemes  so  densely  clothed  at  first  with  large 
bracts  as  to  suggest  the  amenta  of  the  hop-vine;  fls. 


nil,  ium.  Mart 
,tbe  lit*. 


2  in.  across,  brilliant  yellow,  trumpet-shaped:  upper 
lip  of  2,  and  lower  lip  of  3  rounded,  waved  lobes. 
Braxil.  B.M.  4210. 

10  ft.:  lvs.  trifoliolate  or  unifoliolate  ten- 
fls.  yellow  in  axillary  and  terminal 

N.  Taylor,  t 

ADENOCARPUS  (aden,  gland,  karpos,  fruit;  easily 
distinguished  from  allied  genera  by  its  glandular  pod). 
Legumindsx.  Ornamental  woody  plants  cultivated 
chiefly  for  their  yellow  flowers. 

Shrubs,  rarely  small  trees,  more  or  less  pubescent: 
lvs.  alternate,  trifoliolate,  small:  fls.  papilionaceous, 
yellow,  in  terminal  racemes;  calyx  2-lipped,  the  2 
upper  teeth  free,  the  3  lower  more  or  less  connate:  fr. 
a  glandular  pod,  oblong  or  linear,  compressed. — About 
14  species  in  S.  Eu.,  Asia  Minor,  tf.  and  W.  Afr., 
Canary  Isls.  This  genus  consists  of  low  shrubs,  rarely 
more  than  3  ft.,  of  spreading  habit,  with  handsome  fls. 
produced  profusely  in  spring;  very  attractive  when  in 
full  bloom. 

They  require  a  sunny  position  and  well-drained  soil. 
They  are  especially  adapted  for  temperate  regions,  but 
do  not  I  tear  transplanting  well,  ana  should  tie  grown 
in  pots  until  planted.  They  are  also  handsome  green- 
bouse  shrubs,  and  grow  best  in  a  sandy  compost  of 
peat  and  loam. 
Propagation  is  by  seeds  and  greenwood  cuttingu  in 
i  also  by  layers  and  r~ 


crowded. 

tiscosus,  Webb  &  Berth.  (A.  Anagynu,  Spreng.  A. 
fraxkenuAdrs,  Choisy).  Branchlets  pubescent:  lfts 
linear-oblong,  folded:  fls.  crowded,  in  short  racemes; 
calyx  glandular,  the  lateral  segm.  of  the  lower  lip 
Inngpr  than  the  middle  one,  exceeding  the  upper  lip. 
Troerine. 

hispankus,  DC.  Shrub,  about  6  ft.  or  more:  braneh- 
IrUveJvfty-pubescent:  lfts.  lanceolate,  acute,  tomentose 


beneath:  racemes  dense,  oblong,  many-fld.,  short- 
peduncled:  calyx  pubescent  and  glandular;  segms.  very 
unequal,  those  of  the  lower  lip  nearly  equal,  but  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  upper  lip.  Spain. 

dec6rticans,  Boias.  (A,  Boissihi,  Webb).  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  15-25  ft.:  branches  tomentose:  lfts.  linear, 
pubescent:  racemes  short,  compact;  calyx  villous, 
segms.  nearly  equal.  Spain.  R.H.  1883:156.  G.C. 
11.25:725.  Gn.  30:498.— Resembles  English  goree, 
but  is  thornless.  Bark  peels  naturally.  Thnves  in  poor, 
aandy  soil. 

aa.  Branchlets  soon  glabrous:  lvs.  deciduous. 
complies tus,  Gay  (A.  divaricAitts,  Sweet.  A.  parvi- 
fdlius.uC.).  Much-branched  shrub,  1-3  ft.:  lvs.  decid- 
uous, fascicled;  lfts.  obovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  pu- 
bescent beneath,  often  folded:  fls.  in  elongated  racemes; 
calyx  pubescent,  usually  glandular,  middle  segm.  of 
the  lower  lip  longer  than  the  lateral  ones,  usually  much 


twits.— icioncnsis. — 'rt.  if* 
intermedin*— A.  parrifMtui, 
n/n«i«,  Hubert  (A.  grnndiflo 
broiu:  racemei  few-fid.;  raly 


exceeding  the  upper  lip.  S.  Eu.,  Orient.  B.M.  1387  (aa 
Cytisus  divariedtus).  Var.  intermedins,  Aschers.  & 
Graebn.  (A.  inlermidius,  DC.).  Branchlets  villous: 
calyx  glandular,  with  very  unequal  hps.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Madeira.  Var.  commutatus,  Aschers.  &  Graebn.  {A. 
commutatus,  Guss.  A.  telonhisis,  DC.,  not  Robert). 
Racemes  usually  short  ;  calyx  not  glandular,  with  the 
lips  little  differing  in  length.  S.  Eu.,  Orient. 

A.  fuliol&Mtit,  DC.  Branches  and  Ivs.  crowded,  villous:  racemes 
compart,  many  fid.;  calyx  villous.  Canary  Isls.  —A.  graruiifldrva, 
Boi A.  telonensis. — -A.  irdtrm/dtua,  DC.=A.  complicate  var. 

"  is,  DC— A.  complicatus,  Gay.— A.  trlo- 
Horun,  Roiaa.).  Branches  and  Ivs.  gla- 
calyx  pubescent.   8,  France,  Spain.— A. 

uionimiM.  DC—A.  commutatus.  Alfred  Rehder. 

ADENOPHORA  (glarul- bearing;  referring  to  the 
cylindrical  nectary  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the 
style).  Campanuldcex.  Campanula-like  border  peren- 
nials. 

Herbs,  differing  from  Campanula  chiefly  by  the  style 
being  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  gland:  corolla  ball- 
shaped,  5-lobed:  stamens  free  from  corolla,  the  fila- 
ments ddated  and  ciliate  toward  base;  caps.  3 -celled. — 
About  14  species  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  in 
Siberia,  China  and  Japan.  Fls.  blue,  nodding,  on  short 
pedicels,  produced  freely  in  midsummer  in  slender  but 
stiff,  erect  panicles  or  loose  racemes. — For  cult,  see 
Campanula. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds  or  cuttings  in  spring.  The 
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plants  do  not  take  kindly  to  division  or  other  dis- 
turbance of  the  roots.  Many  other  species  than  those 
in  the  trade  arc  worthy. 

communis,  Fisch.  (A.  liliflbra,  Schur.  A.  Flseheri, 
Don.  .4.  lili/dlia,  Ledeb.).  Radical  lvs.  petiolate, 
ovate-rotund,  cordate,  crenate-dentate;  cauline  lvs. 
sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  coareely  serrate:  fls.  numerous, 
in  a  pyramidal  panicle;  lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular; 
style  exserted. 

Lamirckii,  Fisch.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  sharply 
serrate,  ciliate,  otherwise  glabrous:  fls.  racemose;  lobes 
of  the  calyx  lanceolate;  style  not  exserted. 

PoUnlnii,  Hort.  Shrubby:  spikes  2-3  ft.  high;  Ms. 
1  \\  in.  across,  light  blue.  Jul)',  Aug.  Intro.  1899. 

polymorphs,  Ixnleb.  Three  ft:  lvs.  verticillatc,  the 
whorls  remote,  and  small  fls.  which  are  darker  in  color 
than  .4.  PoUininii.  Aug.  Russia.  Var.  strict* ,  with 
more  erect  habit  than  the  type,  seems  to  be  more 
common. 

A,  coronam/Atio,  Finch.  1-3  ft.:  radical  lvs.  petiolate,  ovate- 
rotund,  cordate,  crenately  toothed,  hairy;  upper  lvs,  scasile. 
entire  or  nearly  no.  glabrous,  and  linear  lanceolate:  tl«.  racemose, 
3-10  in  a  cluster,  blue,  each  fl.  on  a  •lender  pedicel.  June.  Dahuria. 
—  A.  dmhruiiila.  Finch.  (A.  tricuspidata,  DC.  I.  I  !j  2  ft.:  upper 
lvs.  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  the  lower  and  radical  ones  pctioled 
and  more  or  leas  orbicular:  fls.  amall,  blue,  pedicillate,  in  a  terminal, 
loose  raceme.  July.  Dahuria. — A.  Gmrltnii,  Finch.  1-2  l»  fl.: 
lvs.,  or  at  least  the  upper  ones,  linear,  narrow,  entire  or  nearly  so. 
and  quite  glabrous:  fls.  blue.  3-10  in  a  necond  race  mow  cluster 
which  is  axillary  near  the  upper  part  of  the  st.  Dahuria. — Suita- 
ble for  dry  and  stony  place*.  — .4.  tntmnkiita.  Ledeb.,  not  Sweet 
(A.  coronals.  DC.).  Ptani  2-3  4  ft-:  radical  lvs.  petiolate.  cor- 
date, toothed:  upper  lvs.  acutish  at  base,  serrate,  crowded:  fls. 
pale  blue,  racemose,  small.  May.  Sil>eria.— .4.  prriploc*/Mni, 
DC.  A  dwarf  (3  in.)  perennial  suitable  for  rockeries,  with  as- 
cending St.:  Iva  petiolate,  ovate,  acute  at  the  apex,  slightly  cor- 
date at  the  base,  crenately  serrate:  fls.  usually  solitary  and  sea- 
pose,  pale  blue.  June.  Siberia.  — A.  styMaa,  Fisch.  1-2  ft.,  erect: 
lvs.  petiolate,  the  lower  obovale  ami  sinuate,  the  upper  ovate, 
acuminate,  quite  glabrous:  fls.  few.  racemose,  the  raceme  naked, 
and  lax.  May.  E.  Eu. — A.  rerticitlUa.  Fisch.  2-3  ft.:  »t.  simple: 
lvs.  whorlcd.  serrate,  the  upper  ovate-lanceolate,  the  lower  petio- 
late, sub-orbicular:  As.  pale  blue,  small,  arranged  in  irregular  clus- 
ters near  the  top  of  the  *L.  some,  along  the  lower  part  ol  the  st.. 
in  whorl..  June.  Dahuria.  fj    TAyU)R  ♦ 

ADENOSTOMA  (aden,  gland,  stoma,  mouth;  calyx 
with  five  glands  at  the  mouth).  Rtixftcer.  Ornamental 
woody  plants,  cultivated  chiefly  for  their  handsome 
white  flowers. 

Kvergreen,  somewhat  resinous  shrubs,  rarely  small 
trees:  lvs.  linear,  small:  fls.  white,  about  1-5  in.  broad, 
in  terminal  panicles;  calyx-tube  obeonical,  with  5  short 
teeth  and  5  glands  at  the  mouth;  petals  5,  stamens 
10-15;  pistil  1,  with  the  lateral  style  strongly  curved 
above  the  base:  fr.  a  small  achene,  inclosed  in  the 
persistent  calyx-tube. — Two  species  in  Calif. 

The  adenostomas  arc  heath-like  evergreen  shrubs; 
very  handsome  when  in  full  bloom.  They  may  be  cult  , 
in  temperate  regions  in  a  sunny  position  and  well- 
drained  soil.  A.  fasciculalum  stands  many  degrees  of 
frost.  Prop,  is  by  seeds  and  greenwood  cuttings  in 
spring. 

fasciculitum,  Hook.  &  Am.  Shrub,  2-20  ft.:  lvs.  fas- 
ciculate, linear,  about  }-iin.  long:  panicles  rather  dense, 
2-4  in.  long;  fls.  nearly  sessile.  May,  June.  Ranges 
northward  to  Sierra  Co. — The  characteristic  shrub  of 
the  chaparral  or  chamisal  regions  of  the  coast  ranges 
of  Calif.  Hooker  &  Arnott,  Rot.  Reechey's  Vov.  30. 
Intro.  1891. 

sparsifdlium,  Torr.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  6-12  ft., 
rarely  30  ft.,  resinous:  lvs.  alternate:  panicles  loose; 
fls.  pcdicellcd,  larger,  J^in.  across,  fragrant.  S.  and 
Low.  Calif.  Emory  Rep.  TJ.  S.  and  Mex.  Round. 
Sun  .  20.  Intro.  1891.  Alfred  Rehueh. 

ADEN6STYLES  (from  aden,  a  gland,  and  stylus,  a 
style,  in  allusion  to  warty  glands  of  the  stigmas).  Com- 
posite. A  little-known  group  of  hardy  perennials,  grown 
for  their  purplish  or  whitish  flowers,  perhaps  known  in 
America  only  in  botanic  gardens. 


Leaves  alternate  or  radical,  usually  broad,  the  petiole 
frequently  dilated  into  a  stipule-like,  st.-claspinir, 
base;  fls.  in  medium-sized  heads,  the  fls.  all  tubular, 
long,  exserted;  involucre  cylindric  or  bell-shaped,  it* 
bracts  small  and  unequal. — There  are  only  5  species,  all 
natives  of  Cent.  S.  Ku.  None  is  of  horticultural  im- 
portance. May  be  grown  in  the  open  border.  Prop,  i* 
by  seed  and  division. 

filbifrons,  Reichb.  A  much-branched,  hairy  peren- 
nial, 2-3  ft.:  lvs.  on  the  lower  surface  cottony,  bright 

Ken  above,  almost  round  and  deeply  cordate;  basal 
.  long-stalked;  the  stalks  eared:  heads  15—20-fld., 
purple,  rather  attractively  paniculate  or 
Woody  mts.,  S.  Eu.  July,  Aug. 

A.  alplna,  Bluff.  A  Fingenith. 
the  heads  3-6-lkl;  is  scarcely 

A-albifrons.  S.  Eu.  N.  TaTLOR. 

ADESMIA  {not  bound;  referring  to  the  free  stamens  ). 
Leguminb&x.  More  than  100  species  of  tender  herbs, 
shrubs  or  sub-shrubs  from  S.  Amer.,  allied  to  the  pea- 
nut. Lvs.  abruptly  pinnate,  ending  in  a  bristle:  fls. 
axillary,  solitary,  or  sometimes  racemose  and  terminal. 
Some  of  them  are  showy. 

A.  balmlmiea,  Bert.  Lvs.  1-1  M  in.  long:  lfts.  lo-lfl  in  pair>: 
racemes  3-K-fld.;  fls.  *mii.  across,  golden  yellow.  Chile.  B.M. 
6921. — lias  the  odor  of  balsam. — A.  boronioidtt ,  Hook.  A  pretty 
shrub,  warted  all  over,  except  the  petals  and  lfts.,  with  large 
balsamiferous  glands:  lvs.  1  M-2  in.  long,  made  up  of  from  10-13 
pairs  of  sessile,  orbicular,  coarsely  crenate,  dark  green  lfts.:  (1- 
brigbt  orange-yellow,  in  terminal  racemes.  Patagonia.  B.M.  7749. 
— A.  eluhnAta,  Hook.  A  Am.  2  ft.,  shrubby:  the  branches  elotbed 
with  glutinous  hairs:  lvs.  with  3-4  pairs  of  hairy  elliptic  Ifu.. 
fls.  yellow,  racemose  and  terminal.  Chile,.— Neither  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican trade,  but  both  cult,  in  I 


A  lower,  smooth  perennial,  with 
in  Amer.  It  is  not  so  i " 


N.  TAYUOB.t 

ADHATODA  (native  name).  Acanlhacex.  About 
25  species  of  tender  shrubs,  distinguished  from  Jus- 
ticia  by  the  less-spurred  anthers,  and  often  by  the 
habit  and  calyx,  but  considered  by  de  Dal  la  Torre  and 
Harms  as  a  mere  section  of  that  genus.  Fls.  whitish 
or  purplish;  calyx  5-cleft,  often  exceeded  by  the  bracts; 
corolla  long-tubed,  the  limb  prominently  2-lipped; 
stamens  2.  For  culture,  see  JuMicia. 

cydoniefdlia,  Nees.  Rkazilian  Bowek-Plaxt.  Lv*. 
opposite  on  short  petioles,  ovate:  lower  lip  broadlv 
obovate,  purple.  Brazil.  B.M.  1962.  F.S.  12:1222. 
R.H.  1S73: 110.— Cult,  in  Calif. 

A.  V<f»im,  Nces.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  ncuminate:  fls.  while, 
streaked  red  or  purple.  Ceylon.  B.M.  Mil  (as  Jtutina  AdKaloda  . 

N.  Taylor. t 

ADIANT6PSIS  (Greek,  Ufa  Adiantum).  Polyindin- 
a  ,i .  Like  Adiantum,  but  differing  in  having  the  son 
simple,  one  to  each  veinlet  and  not  occupying  the  ends 
of  several  veinlets,  as  in  Adiantum. — A  small  genus, 
little  known  in  cult. 

pedata,  Moore  (Cheildnthes  pedala,  R.  Br).  Lvs. 
cespitose,  on  long  (9-12  in.)  sts.,  about  6  in.  either 
way,  the  3  divisions  bipinnatifld;  son  numerous, 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  segm.  Jamaica,  Cuba, 

R.  C.  Benedict. 

ADIANTUM  (Greek,  unuttteil).  PoiyfMxiiacr*. 
Maidemiaik  Fern.  A  large,  widely  distributed  genus 
of  ferns,  mainly  of  tropical  countries,  some  of  them 
popular  greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants. 

The  leaves  have  usually  polished  black  or  purplish 
stalks,  the  blades  thin  and  delicate,  simple  or  divided 
into  usually  fan-shaped  segments,  with  the  outer  mar- 
gins revolute.  covering  linear  sori.  Of  the  one  hundred 
or  more  species,  only  one.  .4 .  pnlatum,  occurs,  commonly 
in  temperate  North  America.  A  few  others  are  found  in 
the  southwestern  states  and  in  Florida.  A.  cuneatum 
is  the  most  frequently  cultivated  of  the  exotic  species. 

The  genus  Adiantum  furnishes  some  of  the  most 
useful  and  popular  species  of  commercial  ferns.  They 
are  easy  of  cult.  They  need  a  slightly  shaded  posi- 
tion, moderately  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temp,  of  80- 
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65°  F.  The  soil  should  be  composed  of  rich  loam  and 
leaf-mold  in  equal  parts,  and  should  be  kept  moderately 
moist.  Some  of  the  most  useful  ones  for  general  pur- 
poses (given  under  their  trade  names)  are:  A.  xmutum, 
grows  about  12-15  in.  high,  and  has  very  graceful  dark 
green  fronds;  A.  belium,  a  dwarf,  very  compact  species, 
6-8  in.;  A.  cunealum,  A.  cuneatum  var.  grandiccps,  with 
long,  heavily  crested,  drooping  fronds;  A.  cuneatum 
var.  variegatum  making  a  neat  specimen;  A.  concin- 
num,  gracefully  drooping  dark  green  fronds  15  in. 
long,  with  overlapping  pinna?;  .4.  concinnum  var.  lse~ 
turn,  of  upright  growth,  is  24  in.  high;  .4.  decorum 
very  useful,  12-15.  in.,  and  has  young  fronds  of  a 
pleasing  metallic  tint;  A.  exciaum  var.  mxdlifidum; 
A.  formosum;  A.  Fergusonii;  A.  fragraniiaaimum; 
A.  pubeaceru ;  A.  tenerum  and  var.  roaeum;  A.  Wie- 
gandii;  A.  LeGrandii,  very  dwarf;  A.  mundulum,  a 
very  neat,  dwarf  species:  A.  rubttlum,  a  dwarf  spe- 
cies with  mature  fronds  light  green,  young  fronds  of 
a  deep  ruby  tint.  The  above  may  easily  be  grown  from 
spores,  if  sown  on  a  compost  consisting  of  half  each  of 
finely  screened  clean  soil  and  leaf-mold  or  peat,  and 
placed  in  a  moderately  moist  and  shady  place  in  the 
greenhouse  in  a  temp,  of  60°  F.  To  be  grown  most 
economically,  they  should  be  transplanted  in  clumps 
of  3  or  4  plants  as  soon  as  the  first  pinna*  have  appeared, 
and,  as  soon  as  strong  enough,  potted  off,  either  in 
clumps  or  singly.  Some  very  desirable  species  to  grow 
into  large,  tall  specimens  an*:  .4.  sethiapicum,  A. 
liduaci,  A.  Coliixii,  A.  Ferguaonii,  A.  formonum,  A. 
Lathomii,  A.  peruvianum,  A.  princepa,  A.rhomboideum, 
A.  SanctiF-Catharinst,  A.  Irapetiforme,  and  A.  Wil- 
linmxii.  The  following  arc  also  recommended  for  special 
purposes:  for  fern-dishes,  A.  fulvum;  for  cutting,  A. 
gmcMimum.  The  following  kinds  arc  economically 
prop,  by  division,  temp.  65°  F. :  A.  Farleyetue,  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  A.  Cnjrillua-Veneris,  A.  Thodophyllum, 
A.  axriniile.  Some  kinds,  as  A.  douibriforme,  A.  cau- 
dalum  and  A.  Edgeworthii,  form  small  plants  on  the 
ends  of  fronds,  which  may  be  detached  and  potted 
separately,  and  if  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  will  in  a 
short  time  grow  into  choice  little  plants.  Temp. 
05-70°  F.  (Nichol  N.  Bruckner.) 

The  following  directions  (mostly  for  commercial 
growing)  are  prepared  for  this  entry  by  James  C.  Clark: 

Adiantums,  when  grown  in  large  quantities,  are  best 
propagated  from  spores  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  6-inch 
being  a  good  size,  pots  being  preferred  to  pans  as  they 
maintain  a  more  constant  and  equal  moisture.  The  pots 
should  be  filled  with  two-thirds  good  drainage  (coal- 
ashes  or  potsherds  are  very  suitable),  top-dressed  with 
one-third  sterilized  loam  mixed  with  one-tenth  part  of 
sharp  sand  finely  sifted  and  evenly  pressed  down  in  the 
pot,  so  that  the  top  of  the  soil  will  be  about  lA  inch 
below  the  rim.  The  pots  should  then  be  placed  on  a 
greenhouse  bench,  under  shaded  glass,  and  where  a 
temperature  of  65°  to  70°  can  be  maintained.  Then 
water  until  they  are  thoroughly  soaked  (anil  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  wet,  water  again;  it  is  impossible  to 
make  too  wet ).  Allow  to  drain  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then 
dust  the  spores  evenly,  and  as  thinly  as  possible,  over 
the  surface  and  cover  immediately  with  glass.  The 
gloss  should  remain  on,  and  no  water  should  be  required 
or  given,  unless  by  dipping,  until  the  spores  have  devel- 
oped to  the  prothallus  stage,  when  it  will  be  advantage- 
ous to  give  a  slight  watering,  using  a  very  fine  rose,  and 
raise  the  glass  8  inches  above  the  pots,  supporting  so 
that  a  free  current  of  air  can  pass  directly  over  the  pots. 

At  this  stage  of  their  development  adiantums,  like 
all  other  fern  prothalluses,  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry.  At  the  same  time,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  so  that  there  will  be  sufficient  air  to  prevent 
damping  and  yet  no  direct  draft  either  from  the  heating 
pipes  or  ventilators  to  cause  wilting  or  drying  out  of 
the  pots 

As  soon  as  the  first  real  fronds  appear  (generally  in 
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eight  to  twelve  weeks  from  time  of  sowing,  according  to 
season  of  vear;  eight  weeks  in  spring  and  summer; 
twelve  weeks  in  fall  or  winter),  the  seedlings  should  be 
transplanted  in  small  clumps  of  three  to  five  seedlings 
each,  into  flats  or  seed-pans,  spaced  about  1  inch  apart, 
and  placed  in  a  close  warmhouse,  in  a  night  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°,  until  the  seedlings  show  signs  of  taking 
root  and  making  new  fronds,  when  the  temperature 
may  be  lowered  to  60°  at  night  and  65°  to  70°  in  the 
day.  This  temperature  will  be  found  to  suit  all  adian- 
tums (except  A.  Farleyenac),  in  all  stages  of  their  future 
development. 

When  the  transplanted  seedlings  are  about  1  inch 
high,  they  may  be  placed  in  small  pots  and  repotted 
into  larger  ones  as  soon  as  they  require  it.  In  potting, 
a  good  compost  consists  of  nine  parts  of  loam  and  one 
part  of  well-rotted  cow-manure,  the  pots  being  provided 
with  good  drainage,  especially  the  larger  sizes.  In  pot- 
ting, the  crown  of  the  plant  should  be  placed  deep 
enough  so  that  it  will  be  covered  with  \i  to  %  inch  of 
fresh  Boil,  making  the  soil  only  moderately  firm  (never 
hard).  Place  the  plants  in  a  greenhouse,  spaced  so  that 
there  will  be  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  around  the 
plants,  the  glass  moderately  shaded  from  March  15  to 
November  1,  and  all  shade  removed  during  the  winter 
months,  giving  as  much  ventilation  (without  draft)  as 
possible.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moderately  moist  at 
all  times  and  a  good  atmospheric  moisture  maintained 
by  wetting  down  the  walks,  but  at  no  time  should  the 
foliage  be  wet.  more  than  possible.  Well-drained,  solid 
beds  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  adiantums  than 
tables,  but,  if  grown  on  the  latter,  a  J-"Hnch  overhead 
heating-pipe  over  each  table,  say  18  inches  above  the 
foliage,  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in  overcoming 
the  condensation  that  is  so  destructive  to  the  foliage 
when  the  plants  are  grown  on  tables. 

Treated  as  above,  adiantums  can  be  grown  into 
6-inch  pot  specimens  in  one  year  from  time  of  sowing 
spores,  and  when  grown  rapidly  are  seldom  troubled 
with  insect  pests,  unless  it  be  green-fly,  which  can  be 
kept  under  control  by  a  weekly  application  of  nikoteen, 
using  two  ounces  to  five  gallons  of  water,  applied  in  as 
fine  spray  as  possible. 

Specimen  adiantums,  in  8-inch  pots  or  larger,  can  be 
grown  in  the  same-sized  pots  for  several  years,  provided 
they  are  slightly  rested  during  the  winter  months  by 
being  kept  on  the  dry  side  and  in  a  lower  temperature, 
say  45°  to  55°.  In  February  the  plants  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  |x>ts,  the  drainage  examined,  a  little 
of  the  top-soil  removed,  and  then  top-dressed  with  old 
rotted  cow-manure,  and  the  plants  returned  to  a  grow- 
ing temperature  and  given  more  water  as  required. 
Feed  either  with  liquid  manure  or  dust  wit  h  pulverized 
animal  manure  every  second  week  during  the  growing 
season.  Some  of  the  finest  specimen  adiantums  in  this 
country  have  been  grown  in  the  same-size  pots  for  five 
to  seven  years. 

Scale  sometimes  attacks  old  specimen  adiantums, 
and  there  is  only  one  remedy, — rest  the  plants  by 
keeping  to  the  dry  side  and  in  a  cool  temperature  for 
about  a  month;  then  cut  off  all  the  fronds  clear  down 
to  the  crowns,  and  treat  the  same  as  old  specimen 
plants. 

For  amateurs  and  small  growers,  all  adiantums  can 
be  propagated  by  division  of  the  crown  and  rhizomes. 
This  is  best  done  in  January  and  February.  Wash  off 
all  soil  and  cut  the  roots  off  as  close  to  the  crowns  as 
possible.  Then  divide  to  single  eyes.  Place  the  eyes 
in  sharp  sand,  merely  covering  them.  Place  in  a  situa- 
tion such  as  advised  for  spores  and  cover  with  glass; 
when  the  first  fronds  appear,  treat  exactly  the  same  as 
recommended  for  seedlings,  when  they  will  make  plants 
about  as  quickly  and  equally  as  good  as  those  grown 
from  spores. 

Adiantum  Farleyense,  being  a  sterile  species,  must  be 
propagated  by  division.  It  requires  the  treatment  recom- 
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mended  for  adian  turns  in  general  with  the  exception  of 
a  much  higher  temperature,  65°  to  70°  at  night  and  75° 
to  80°  during  the  day.  The  variety  Glory  of  Moor- 
drecht  has  the  great  advantage  of  producing  fertile 
spores  and  it  also  thrives  in  the  lower  temperatures 
recommended  for  general  adiantums.  It  gives  promise 
of  being  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties  for  decorations 
and  cut-fronds  use,  as  the  fronds  are  very  much  hardier 
than  typical  A.  Farleyense  and  will  compare  well  with 
such  kinds  for  standing  as  A.  cuneatum,  A.  hybrid  urn 
and  A.  Croweanum. 


,  21. 
*  mu/unt,  33. 
Kthiopirurn.  28. 
affirm,  10. 
amahilr.  34. 
aneitcmio,  20. 
amrniU.  28. 
baniix,  33. 
Bauiei.  21. 
Mlum.  31. 
Baaonie.  32. 
Capillu»-\Vi 
cuudatura.  2. 
Colli«ii,  24. 
con  r  in  num.  25. 
Croweanum,  33. 
cuneatum,  33. 
curvatum.  1ft. 
ryrlomnrum,  35. 
decorum,  35. 
dtaphanum.  9. 
digitatum,  40. 
dolabriforme,  1. 
Edgtvorlhii,  2. 
an*.  35. 


INDEX, 
axcisum,  29, 
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Prrguionii,  30. 
fonnosum,  13. 
/rngraniueimuin,  33 
fulvum,  11. 
crarillimum,  39. 
Krandicep«,  33. 
liixpidulum.  19. 
hvbridum,  33. 
inlcrm*-»lium,  12. 
30.   Jordanii.  22. 
Kaulfuasii,  5. 
tjnthomu,  21. 
latum.  25. 
Leftrntutii,  39. 
lunulalum,  1. 
macrophyllurn,  4. 
Mairinii,  30. 
monochlamys,  37. 
Mnorri,  34. 
mundulum,  33. 
nove-ealedonic,  10. 
Owenii,  35. 

40. 


pedatum,  17. 
pcnivinnum,  3. 
platyphyllum,  6. 
polyphyjlura,  8. 
prirwrpn,  21. 
pubeaceti*.  19. 
pulvcnilriitum,  14. 
rhoilophifUum,  21. 
rhambouteum.  15. 
rubollum.  36. 
SanrtM-C aJharinjt,  7. 
„tuh,um,  9. 
Siebreclllii.  35. 
iptriotum,  40. 
tenprum,  21. 
tinctum.  27. 
trapenforme,  7. 
rariraalum,  33. 
vcnu«tum,  38. 
wrrtaitlrnte.  33. 
Victarvr,  21. 
rillosum,  15. 
Wanm-rt.  35. 
Wugandii,  35. 


A.  Lvs.  tenth  a  single  row  of  small  [ft*,  on  either  side, 
rooting  at  the  apex. 

1.  lunulatum,  Burm.  (A.  dolabriforme,  Hook.).  Lvs. 

1  ft.  long  on  blackish,  wiry,  polished  stalks;  lower  1ft*. 
nearly  semicircular,  all  on  hair-like  stalks.  India, 
Trop.  Amer.,  Austral.  G.  6:203. 

2.  caudatum,  Linn.  (.4.  Edgeworthii,  Hook.).  Lvs. 
6-12  in.  long,  on  short,  brownish,  densely  hairy  stalks; 
lfts.  deeplv  cut  into  several  spreading  narrow  lobes. 
Old  World'.  Gn.  68,  p.  315. 

AA.  Los.  with  usually  a  single  row  of  large  Ifts.  on  either 
side,  nttt  rooting  at  the  apes. 

3.  peruvianum,  Klotzsch.  Lvs.  1  ft.  or  more  long, 
on  polished  stipes,  with  obliquely  ovate  pointed  lfts. 

2  in.  long  by  1  'a  in.  wide,  on  slender  stalks;  sori  8-10 
on  either  side  of  the  lfts.,  twice  as  long  as  wide.  Peru. 

4.  macrophyllurn,  Swartz.  Lvs.  1  ft.  long,  on  rather 
stout  polished  stipes,  with  4-6  pairs  of  wedge-shaped 
Bcssile  lft«.  l.U-2  in.  long  by  ?4-l  in.  wide;  indusium 
nearly  continuous  on  either  side  of  the  1ft.  Trop. 
Amer. 

5.  Kaulfussii,  Kunze.  Lvs.  6-8  in.  long,  on  slender 
black  stalks;  lfts.  5-11,  2  in.  long,  J^-l  in.  wide,  with 
unequal  base;  indusia  very  long  and  narrow,  forming  an 
almost  continuous  marginal  band  on  either  side  of  the 
lfts.  Men,  \V.  Indies. 

6.  platyphyllum,  Swartz.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  stalks 
black,  glossy,  If.-blades  (5-12  in.  long,  2-4  in.  broad, 
with  a  long  terminal  pinna  and  3-t»  pairs  of  lateral 
pinna?;  lowest  pinna;  sometimes  pinnately  divided; 
segm.  3-4  in.  long,  1  •  j-2  in.  broad;  sporangia  in 
nearly  continuous  line  along  the  margin.  Cent.  Amer. 
to  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

AAA.  Lvs.  at  leaM  hipinnate.  the  segms.  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  with  the  vein  lets  all  springing  from  the  lower 
side. 

u.  Lfts.  1 1 2-2  in.  long. 

7.  trapeziffirme,  Linn.  Lvs.  18  in.  or  more  long,  with 
the  terminal  If t -  longer  than  the  lateral;  lfts.  trape- 
zoidal, ?/2-?4in.  wide,  lobed,  and  with  numerous  sori. 


A .  Sdnctr-Catharinz  is  a  form  with  deeper  lobes.  Trop. 
Amer. 

hb.  Lfts.  smaller,  an  inch  or  less  long. 
C.  Stalks  polished,  smooth. 

8.  polyphfUum,  Willd.  Lvs.  often  tripinnate,  with 
Btout  black  stalks;  pinna;  6-8,  long,  with  cWly  aet  lfts. 
which  are  %-\  in.  long,  the  upper  margin  curved,  with 
4-6  circular  or  oblong  indusia.  S.  Amer. 

9.  diiphanum,  Blume  (A.  tidbsum,  J.  Smith ) .  Lvs. 
simply  pinnate  or  usually  2-pinuate  at  the  base;  Iff*. 
4in.  long,  J^in.  wide,  with  numerous  sori  placed  in 
the  sinuses  of  the  inner  and  outer  edges.  Asia  to  New 


10.  afflne.W'illd.  Lvs.  bipinnate,  with  a  terminal  pinna 
and  Beveral  lateral  ones;  lfts.  not  exceeding  f^in.  long, 
J^in.  wide,  the  upper  edge  parallel  with  the  lower,  and 
crenate,  bearing  numerous  rounded  sori  on  the  upper 
and  outer  margin.  New  Zeal. 

11.  fulvum,  Raoul.  Lvs.  15-20  in.  long,  the  stalks 
erect,  dark  brown,  shinv,  rough  below  with  long  hairs; 
the  lf.-blades  9-12  in."  long,  6-8  in.  broad,  deltoid, 
2-pinnate,  the  segm.  fjin.  long,  ;  i  in  broad,  dimidiate, 
lower  edge  straight,  the  upper  edge  parallel  with 
sharp-tooth  lobes;  the  sori  uniform,  numerous.  New 
Zeal. 

CC.  Stalks  polished  but  somewhat  woolly. 

12.  intermedium,  Swartz.  Lvs.  1  ft.  or  more  long, 
with  a  terminal  pinna  and  1-3  lateral  ones  on  each  side: 
Ifta.  1  in.  or  more  long,  with  interrupted  sori  on  the 

and  two-thirds 


oPthe 


the  outer 
Trop.  Amer. 

ccc.  Stalks  rough  or 
hairy. 

Lvs.  1-2  ft.'bng,  two- 
thirds  as  broad,  mostly 
tripinnate,  with  rough, 
scabrous  stalks  and 
rather  small,  deeply 
lobed  lfts.  4-?4  in- 
long,  with  rounded  and 
toothed  outer  margins. 
Austral.  G.  20:769. 

14.  pulverulentum,  Linn.  Lvs.  often  a  foot  long,  with 
a  large  terminal  pinna  and  several  lateral  ones,  bipin- 
nate; stalks  purplish,  hairy,  as  are  also  the  raehiaes; 
lfts.  Ji-1  in.  long,  '^in.  wide,  closely  placed,  the  outer 
edge  rounded  or  truncate.  W.  Indies. 

15.  villdsum,  Linn.  (.4.  rhombohdeum,  Swartz).  Lvs. 
large,  with  a  terminal  and  several  lateral  pinna;  6-12  in. 
long,  on  stout,  villous-hairy  stalks;  lfts.  numerous, 
nearly  1  in.  long,  Hin.  wide,  trapezoidal,  with  the  inner 
side  parallel  to  the  rachis;  indusia  forming  an  almost 
continuous  line  along  the  upper  and  outer  margins.  VY. 
Indies  and  S.  Amer. 

16.  nftve-caleddniss,  Keys.  Lvb.  6-8  in.  long  and 
wide,  somewhat  pentagonal,  onee  pinnate  with  one  or 
two  secondary  basal  pinna;  on  the  lower  side  at  base; 
lfts.  attached*  to  the  rachiscs  by  a  broad  base,  nearly 
1  in.  long,  pointed,  irregularly  incised,  bearing  1-4 
rounded  sori  next  to  the  base.  New  Caledonia. 


A  AAA.  Lvs.  forked,  the  two  branches 
the  upper  side. 
B.  Stalks  polished,  smooth. 

17.  pedatum,  Linn.  Fig.  120.  Common  Maidenhair 
of  our  northern  states,  with  circular  lvs.  on  purplinh 
stalks  1  ft.  or  more  high. — Sometimes  transplanted  into 
gardens,  requiring  a  shady,  moist  and  protected  pi  art". 
0.  21 :9. 

18.  curvatum,  Kaulf.  Lva.  forked  and  with  the  main 
divisions  once  or  twice  forked;  lfts.  1-1 4  in.  long, 
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:  .iii).  wide,  the  upper  margin  rounded  and  lobed. 


BB.  Stalks  scabrous  {or  rough). 
19.  hispidulum,  Swartz  {A.  pubfscen*,  Schk.).  J-vu. 
forked,  two  divisions  branching  like  a  fan,  with  the 


margin,  bearing  5-8  son  covered  with  oblong  indusia. 
Peru.— Similar  in  habit  to  the  last,  but  amaller  and 
with  more  numerous  sori. 

bb.  LfU.  mostly  less  than  a  half  inch  across. 

c.  Lvs.  at  least  quadripinnale,  broader  than  long. 

24.  Cdllisii,  Moore.  Lvs.  1  ft.  or  more  long,  very 
broad,  the  black  rachises  apparently  repeatedly  fork- 
ing; lfts.  rhombic-ovate  or  cuneatc,  those  toward  the 
outer  portions  longer  and  larger  than  those  nearer  the 
base.— Of  garden  origin,  possibly  a  hybrid. 

CC.  Ia's.  mostly  triangular  or  oblong,  longer  than  broad. 

D.  Shape  of  lfts.  rhombic,  the  indusia  kidney-shaped  or 
nearly  circular. 

25.  conctnnum,  II UK.  Fig.  122.  Lvs.  2-3  pinnate, 
12-18  in.  long,  6-0  in.  wide,  on  rather  stout  black  stalks; 
lfts.  rhombic-oblong,  slightly  lobed;  son  4-8  on  each 
1ft.,  usually  set  close  together.  Mex.  to  Brazil.  Var. 
latum,  Moore.  Differs  from  type  by  stiff  upright  habit, 
and  lfts.  twice  as  large  and  much  separated. 

26.  oneitense,  Carr.  Rootstock  wide-creeping,  cov- 
ered with  minute  dark  brown  linear  scales;  lvs.  2-2  W 
ft.  long,  the  stalks  castaneous,  rusty  hairy  above;  the 
lf.-blades  deltoid,  1  H~2  ft.  long  and  broad,  3-4-pin- 
nate,  the  segm.  rhomboidal,  the  sori  4-6  to  a  segm. 
Anciteum,  New  Hebrides. 

27.  tfnetum,  Moore.  Lvs.  on  stalks  4-6  in.  long,  the 
blades  2-pinnate,  deltoid,  the  stalks  black,  glossy, 
naked,  the  segms.  rhomboid,  3-4  lines  long,  the  lower 
edge  straight,  the  inner  parallel  to  the  rachis  or  just 
overlapping  it,  the  outer  edge  bluntly  lobed,  sori  round, 
on  ultimate  lobes.  Costa  Rica  to  Peru. 

DD.  Shape  of  lfts.  roundish  with  obtuse  base,  small  or 


Largest  pinna;  6-9  in.  long, 
made  up  of  numerous  lfts. 
Htin-  or  more  long,  two-thirds 
as  broad,  covered  with  rather 
long,  stiff  hairs,  and  with  numerous  cir- 
cular indusia  on  the  upper  and  rounded 
Old  World. 

Its.  at  least  bipinnale,  often  tripinnate  or 
ayadripinnate,  with  numerous  rather  small,, 
fan-shaped  or  wedge-shaped  lfts.  with  veins' 
radiating  from  the  base. 

B.  Lfts.  an  inch  or  less  across. 
c.  Edge*  deeply  cut  into  a  series  of  narrow  lobes. 

20.  Farleyense,  Moore.  Fig.  121.  Lvs.  often  reach- 
ing 15-24  in.  in  length,  forming  a  rich  profusion  of 
closely  overlapping  pinna-,  light  green;  lfts.  more  or  leas 
wedge-shaped  at  base,  with  curved  sides  and  the  outer 
margin  rounded  and  deeply  cut  into  10-15  narrow  lobes, 
which  rarely  bear  sori.  Barbadoes. — Said  to  be  a  gar- 
den variety  of  A.  tenerum,  but  apparently  a  good 
species.  G.C.  HI.  49:73. 

cc.  Edges  not  laciniately  cut. 

21.  tenerum,  Swartz.  Lvs.  deltoid,  12-24  in.  long, 
two-thirds  as  wide,  the  terminal  lfts.  equally,  the  lateral 
unequally,  wedge-shaped  at  base,  all  of  them  rhombic 
and  deciduous  when  dry,  with  10  or  less  small  sori  on 
the  outer  and  inner  margins.  A.  Lalhomii,  A.  Victoria; 
A.  rhodophyUum,  A.  princeps,  A.  acutum,  and  A. 
Bausei  are  horticultural  forms.  FLa.  and  Trop.  Amer. 

22.  JGrdanii.  C.  Muell.  (A.  emarginalum}  D.  C. 
Eaton,  not  Hook.).  Lvs.  1  ft.  or  more  long,  6  m.  wide, 
mostly  twice  pinnate,  with  nearly  semicircular  lfts.; 
ran  elongate,  the  indusium  almost  continuous  around 
the  margin  of  the  1ft.  Calif,  and  Ore. 

23.  Wriliamsii,  Moore.  Lvs.  triangular,  nearly  1  ft. 
long;  lfts.  nearly  semicircular,  3-4-lobed  on  the  outer 


28.  sethidpicum,  Linn.  (A.  assimUe,  Swartz).  Lvs. 
1  ft.  or  more  long  on  slender  stalks,  2-3-pinnate,  rather 
narrow;  lfts.  roundish  or  obscurely  3-lobed,  the  mar- 
gin finely  serrulate;  sori  2-3  to  a  1ft.,  with  oblong  or 
kidney-shaped  indusia.  Afr.  and 

29.  excisum,  Kunze.  Lvs. 
2-3-pinnate,  6-12  in.  long,  3-4 
in.  wide;  lfts.  about  y4in.  wide, 
roundish,  with  the  margin  cut 
into  small  rounded  lobes;  sori 
large,  2-1  to  each  1ft.;  kidney- 
shaped  or  circular.  Chile. 

odd.  Shajte  of  lfts.  distinctly 
cuneatc  at  the  base. 

E.  Indusia  oblong  or  irulis- 
tinctly  lunate. 

30.  Capfllus  -Veneris,  Linn. 
(A.   Fergusonii,  A.  Mnirisii, 


123.   Lvh.  2-3- 
long,  3-8  in. 
n.  wide, 


Moore).  Fig. 
pinnate,  6-20 
wide;  lfts.  nearly 
more  or  less  irregularly  lobed 
at   the  outer    margin;  sori  € 
1-3  to  each  1ft.  with  oblong 
or  more    or    less  elongate 
narrow  indusia.  Native  south- 
ward, and  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Old  World. — 
Exists  in  many  varieties,  some 
of  them   deeply   lobed,  like 
A.  Farleyense;  a  compact  imbricated  form  is  very 
effective. 

31.  helium,  Moore.  Small,  tufted;  3-8  in.  high:  lvs. 
bipinnate;  lfts.  with  the  outer  margin  erose  and  often 
divided  into  2-3  shallow  lobes;  sori  2-3  to  each  1ft., 
rather  long  and  broad  or  somewhat  lunate.  Bermuda. 
— A  greenhouse  species. 


122.  Pinna  of  Adimtum 
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32.  Bess6niae,  Jenman.  Lvs.  11-16  in.  long,  the 
stalks  in  tufts,  stiff,  black,  shiny,  with  a  few  pale  scales; 
If. -blades  deltoid,  4-pinnate,  the  piunuUc  very  densely 

imbricated  so  that  many 
of  them  are  covered  over. 
Trinidad. 

EE.  Indusia  nearly  circular, 
uilh  a  narrow  gin  us. 

33.  cuneitum,  Langs.  & 
Fisch.  (A.  kmulum,  A.  mun- 
dulum,  Moore.  A.  versail- 
lense,  A.  fragrantissimum,  A. 

kybruium,  Hort.). 
Fig.  124.  Lvs.  3-4- 


pinnate,  deltoid,  6- 
15" 


123.  Pinna  of  Adianrum 


15  in.  long,  5-9  in. 
wide;  Ifts.  numer- 
ous, obtuse  or 
broadly  wedge- 
shaped  at  base,  t  he 
margin  rounded 
and  more  or  leas 
crenately  lobed ; 
son  3—5  to  each 
segm.,  with  rather  small  rounded  indusia.  Brasil. — 
Runs  into  many  forms,  of  which  A.  variegatum  is  one. 
A.F.  18:508.  A.  Bdrdii  differs  from  the  type  in  hav- 
ing the  fronds  2  ft.  or  more  long.  Var.  grandfeeps, 
Moore.  Robust:  lvs.  numerous  from  a  tufted  crown, 
elongated,  with  tassel-like  growths  at  the  ends.  Var. 
Croweinum,  Hort.  A  vigorous  hardy  form. 

34.  Modrei,  Baker  (A.  amdbile,  Moore,  not  Liebm.). 
Lvs.  2-3-pinnate  on  long,  slender  stalks,  6-15  in.  long; 
lfts.  M-lAm.  long,  rhomboidal,  with  wedge-like  base, 
deeply  lobed;  son  of  medium  size,  4-6  to  each  1ft.  Peru. 

35.  Wign  6Tif  Mett.  (A.  dfcont tn ,  A.  Wicgondii,  A. 
iUgans,  A .  Owenii,  A .  cyclosdrum,  Moore).  Lvs.  2-3-pin- 
nate, 6-9  in.  long,  4-6  in.  wide;  lateral  Ifts.  rhomboid, 
the  terminal  cuneate,  slightly  lobed  or  incised ;  sori  4-6  to 
each  1ft. ;  very  large  membranous  circular  indusia.  Peru. 
— A .  Siebrecktii,  Hort.,f  "supposed  to  be  a  cross  between 
A.  decorum  and  A.  Williamsii,"  has  strong,  graceful 
lvs.  thickly  set  with  round  pinnules  of  firm  texture. 

36.  rubellum,  Moore.  Lvs.  4-6  in.  long,  deltoid,  bi- 
pinnate;  texture  membranous,  bright  green,  reddish 
when  young;  lfts.  lAin.  wide, 
deltoid  or  the  lower  rhomboid, 
the  outer  margin  deeply  lobed 
and  the  lobes  finely  toothed; 
sori  round  at  the  apices  of  the 
lobes.  Bolivia. 

37.  monochlimys,  D.  C. 
Eaton.  Lvs.  ovate -deltoid, 
6-12  in.  long,  tripinnate;  Ifts. 


base,  the  upper 
edge  rounded, 
and  slightly 
toothed,  with  a 
single  sorus  or 
rarely  two  in  a 
deciaed  hollow 
at  the  upper 
edge.  Japan. 

38.  vennstam,  Don. 
Lvs.  ovate-deltoid,  tri- 
quadri-pinnate,  6-12  in. 
long;  lfts.  cuneate  at  the 
base,  \iin.  wide,  with  the 
upper  edge  irregularly 
rounded  or  with  3  indis- 
tinct lobes,  finely  toothed, 
bearing  1-3  sori  in  distinct 
hollowB.  India. 


bbb.  Lfts.  minute,  innumerable;  fas.  4-6-yinnnU. 

39.  gracfllimum,  Moore  (of  horticultural  origin). 
Lvs.  1  ft.  or  more  long,  nearly  as  wide,  4-6-pinnatc,  with 
innumerable  very  small  lfts.,  which  are  y$-H'm.  wide 
and  usually  bear  a  single  sorus  or  rarely  two.— Dense, 
compact  forms  are  in  cult,  under  the  name  of  A.  Le- 
Grdndii. 

aaaaaa.  Lvs.  3-4-pinnate:  si.  climbing,  several  ft.  long. 

40.  digit A  turn,  Presl  (.4.  specidsum.  Hook.  A.  pal- 
malum,  Moore).  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long  on  a  stalk  18  in.  or 
more  long,  with  palmately  lobed  lfts.  1  in.  or  more 
wide.  S.  Amer. 

A.  gr&ttttm.  Melt.  Stove:  Iva.  lanceolate,  to  1 ft.  and  4  in. 
broad,  once-pinnate,  leathery.  Colombia.  G.C.III.  45  51  ~A.  rt- 
Him,  Rackh.,  an  undetermined  horticultural  name,  probably  ref- 
erable to  A.  rubHIum.— A.  tiUum  rnwArum.  Hon.  A  di<Unet 
form  with  fan-shaped  Iva.  (properly  A.  Ghieebrejthtu.  Moore). 

\.  M.  Unpi 


(Frond  X  |) 


R.  C.  Benedict,  t 

ADLUMIA  (from  John  Adlum).  Fumariacex.  A 
hardy  biennial  vine,  which  climbs  over  high  bushes  in 
moist  woods:  fls.  with  the  K 
petals  united  into  cordate-  "^v, 
ovate  corolla  which  ulti- 
mately encloses  the  small, 
few-seeded  pod  .—Sow  seed 
in  spring  in  a  damp,  cool 
place.  Transplant  in  fall, 
if  possible,  if  transplanted 
at  all.  It  does  not  flower 
the  first  season  but  re- 
mains low  and  bushy.  It 
will  not  tolerate  open  sun 
or  windy  situation. 

fungfisa,  Greene  (A. 
cirrhdsa,  Raf.).  Cumbinu 
Ft'MiTOKY.  Mountain 
Fringe.  Allegheny 
Vine.  Figs.  125,  126. 
Climbs  by  the  slender 
young  If.-«talkB.  Lvs. 
thrice  pinnate;  lfts.  cut- 
lobcd,  delicate:  fls.  white 
or  purplish,  in  ample 
panicles.  G.W.F.  13.  V. 
2:76  and  4:22  (all  as  A. 
cirrhoso).  j$ _  TAYLoa.t 

ADOD&NDRUM:  Rhodo- 

fAonnw, 

ADONIS  (a  favorite  of 
Venus,  after  his  death 
changed  into  a  flower). 
Ranunctdaceip.  Hardy  an- 
nual and  perennial  lierbs 
planted  for  their  showy 
flowers. 

Flowers  solitary',  termi- 
nal; petals  5-16,  yellow 
or  rea ;  carpels  many :  st. 
about  1  ft.  high,  very 
leafy:  lvs.  alternate,  cut 
into  very  narrow  divi- 
sions: fr.  an  achene. 

The  cult  ure  is  simple  in 
any  good  soil,  light  moist 
earth  preferred.  They 
thrive  in  full  sun  or  partial  shade;  the  perennial  specie* 
well  suited  for  rockwork  and  borders.  Only  a  few  well- 
known  species,  natives  of  temperate  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia:  perhaps  20  in  the  genus. 

Annuals  are  propagated  by  the  seeds,  which  are  slow- 
germinating ;  tne  freshest  seed  is  sown  in  autumn  or 
earliest  spring.  Perennials  may,  in  like  manner,  be 
grown  from  seed  and  come  to  flower  the  first 
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but  division  of  the  roots  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  flowers 
•re  then  more  abundant.  Very  early  spring  is  the  best 
Ume  for  dividing. 

a.  Annuals:  fls.  crimson  or  scarlet. 
b.  St.  simple  except  at  top:  center  of  fl.  yellow. 
aestivalis,  Linn.  Pheasant's-Eti.  Si  mmer  Adonis. 
St*,  erect,  often  branched  at  top:  fls.  crimson;  petals 
flat,  obtuse,  half  longer  than  calyx. 
June,  July.  Var.  citrina,  Hoffm.,  is  a 
garden  variety  with  citron-yellow  fls. 

parvifldra,  Fiseh.  Allied  to  above;  not 
well  recognised  as  a  distinct  species.  Dif- 
fers in  being  smaller- fld.  and  less  showy. 

microcarpa,  DC.  Apparently  a  pale- 
fld.  variation  of  A.  xstivalis. 

BB.  St.  branched:  center  of  ft.  dark. 
autumn alis,  Linn.     Flos  Ado  nib. 
Autumn  Adonis.    St.  branched:  fis. 
small,  crimson,  with  dark  center,  glo- 
bose; petals  6-8,  concave,  slightly 
larger  than^alyx.  June-Sept.  On.  12,  p.  131.— Spar- 

aa.  Perennials:  fls.  yellow. 
B.  St.  not  branched. 

vernal  is,  Linn.  (A.  apennlna,  Jacq.  A.  davurica, 
Reichb.).  Spbinq  Adonis.  Fig.  127.  St.  simple;  lower 
lvs.  scale-like,  others  with  lobes  numerous,  entire:  fls. 
large;  petals  10-15,  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed;  sepals 
smooth.  Earlv  spring.  Gn.  5,  p.  519;  39:268.  Gn.W. 
23:153.  0.  29:146;  9:122;  1:249.  Var  ilba,  Hort. 
A  form  with  white  fls.  J.H.  52:39  (desc.).  A.distdria, 
Tenore,  from  Italy;  a  form  with  later  fls. 

apennlna,  Linn.  (.4.  vernalis  var.  sibirica.  DC.  A. 
sibirica,  Patrin.).  This  species  is  much  Uke  A.  vernalis: 
fls.  larger:  lower  lvs.  sheath-like.  April.  Siberia. 

bb.  St.  branched. 
pvrenaica,  DC.  St.  branched:  petals  8-10,  obtuse, 
smaller  than  in  .4 .  vernalis:  lower  lvs.  with  long  branched 
petioles;  upper  ones  sessile,  the  numerous  lobes  always 
entire.  July.  Gn.  39,  p.  269.  Gn.W.  5:533.  A.  Ircu- 
tilna,  DC.,  a  form  with  some  radical  lvs. ;  lobes  dentate. 

volgensis,  Stev.  (A.  wolgensis,  Hort.).  Much  like 
.4.  vernalis,  but  st.  branched:  lvs.  scale-like  at  base, 
petioled  or  sessile  above:  fls.  like  A.  pvrenaica,  but 
sepals  pubescent  on  under  side.  April.  Volga  region. 

amurensis,  Kegel  6c  Raddc.  A  beautiful  species,  with 
broad  yellow  fls.;  not  much  cult,  in  Amer.;  has  many 
Japanese  varieties.  B.M.  7490.  G.M.40:169  ;  48:212. 
Gn.  52.6;  67,  p.  207;  G.C.  111.  29:175  and  III.  37: 
188;  J.H.  111.  50:299  (fl.  pi  ).  fc.  c.  Davis. 

ADOXA  (Greek,  without  glory,  i.e.,  humble  or 
obscure).  Adoxacex,  but  by  some  authorities  placed 
in  Caprifolxacex  and  formerly  in  Araliacex.  A.  Mos- 
cbatellina,  Linn.,  the  Moschatcl,  is  the  only  species. 
It  is  an  inconspicuous  herb  3-5  in.  high,  bearing  tubers 
b  the  ground,  with  biternate  lvs.,  and  small 
It  occurs  in  England,  Cent.  Eu.,  and 
northward,  and  in  subalpine  and  arctic  regions  in  N. 
It  is  scarcely  cult,  but  may  occur  in  rock-gar- 
bcing  grown  for  its  musky  scent. 

jECHMEA  (from  aichme,  point;  referring  to  the  rigid 
points  on  the  calyx).  BromeJiAcex.  Epiphytic  herbs, 
of  about  sixty  species,  natives  of  tropical  South  Amer- 
ica, grown  in  choice  greenhouse  collections. 

Flower-cluster  arising  from  a  cluster  or  rosette  of 
long,  hard  lvs.  which  are  serrate;  petals  3,  tongue- 
shaped,  obtuse  or  pointed,  2-3  times  the  length  of  the 
spine-pointed  calyx-lobes;  stamens  6,  shorter  than  the 
petals;  ovary  inferior,  3-celled.  The  fls.  are  subtended 


by  (in  the  axils  of)  fl. -bracts;  the  entire  head  or  fl.- 
cluster  is  often  reinforced  or  subtended  by  conspicuous 
If  .-bracts;  in  the  compound-infl.  types,  the  individual 
branches  are  usually  subtended  by  branch-bracts.  In 
some  s|>ecics,  as  M.  Ijalindei  and  M.  Marix-Reginx,  the 
large  colored  If  .-bracts  are  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  plant.  In  others,  as  M.  Veitehii,  the  entire  head 
is  the  showy  part.  Monogr.  by  Baker,  Journ.  Bot. 
1879:129,  161,226.  Includes  Conistrum,  Ecfiinmlachys, 
Hohenbergia,  Uoplophytum,  Lamprococcus,  Pironneava. 
Polhuava;  and  some  of  the  species  have  been  referred 
to  BiUbergia,  Cryptanthus,  Guxmannia,  Tillandaia,  Che- 
valier a,  and  others. 

The  ffichmeas  are  closely  allied  to  the  billbcrgias, 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  smaller  flowers, 
which  are  little  exscrtcd  from  the  calyx  and  not  widely 
expanding,  short  filaments  and  small  anthers,  sharp- 
nted  sepals  and  conspicuous  sharp-pointed  flower- 


pointed 
bracts. 


For  culture,  see  Billtx-rffia. 


caerultticens,  8. 
calyrulata,  6. 
cxx-lestis,  12. 
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A.  Fls.  2-ranked  on  the  branchlets. 

1.  distichintha,  Lem.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  with  a  di- 
lated base  4-5  in.  long  and  half  as  wide,  the  blade  rigid 
and  channelled,  edges  prickly:  scape  1-1 H  ft.;  fls.  in  a 
bipinnate  panicle  4-7  in.  long  and  half  as  wide,  the 
petals  tongue-shaped  and  red-purple,  longer  than  the 
obtuse-cuspidate  sepals;  fl.-bract  pocket-like,  J^in.  long. 
Brazil.  B.M.  5447.  J.F.  3:269. 

AA.  Fls.   multifarious.  —  tn 
several  or  many  rote*  on 
the  spike  or  branchlets. 
B.  Infl.  simple, 
c.  Ovary  compressed  or 
flattened. 

2.  Lai. 'mid,  Land  *  Rod. 
Large  (3-4  ft.),  with  long 
and  broad  spine- 
edged  lvs.:  spike 
very  dense,  green- 
ish white,  from 
the  color  of  the 
aggregated  cali- 
ces,  the  fls.  sub- 
tended by  many 
deflexed,  showy 
red,  long-pointed, 
entire  bract-lvs. ; 
corolla  green,  not 
exscrtcd.  Colom- 
bia. I.H.  30:481. 
— Striking. 

3.  Marls  -  Regin ae, 
Wendl.  Smaller  than  1  ln- 
last  in  all  its  parts:  petal* 
blue-tipped  when  young, 
fading  to  crimson  like  the 
bracts,  half  as  long  again 
as  the  mealy  cuspidate 
sepals;  fl. -bracts  entire, 
small,  not  showy:  bract- 
lvs.  toothed.  Costa  Hica. 
B.M.  6441.  Gt.  49:1477. 
— One  of  the  best  species. 

4.  Veitehii,  Baker.  Lvs. 
spotted,  serrate:  petals 
pale,  a  little  longer  than 
the  Bepals;  fl.-bracts  con-       127.  AdonU  »ernaUa.  (xMI 
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spicuous,  toothed,  scarlet:  bnict-lvs.  greenish,  erect, 
serrate,  not  encompassing  the  inn".  S.  Amer.  B.M. 
«329.  G.Z.  23,  pi.  30.-Referred  to  Ananaa  by  Bent- 
ham  &  Hooker. 

CC.  Ovary  terete  {cylindrical). 
D.  Head  oblong. 

5.  LIndenu,  Koch  (Hoplophytum  Llndenii,  Morr.). 
Lve.  dilated  and  entire  at  base,  the  blade  minutely 
toothed  and  2-3  ft.  long,  the  tip  broad-rounded  and 
short -cuspidate:  petals  lemon-vellow,  twice  an  long  as 
sepala.  Brazil.  B.M.  6565. 

dd.  Head  globose. 

6.  calyculata,  Baker  (Hoplophytum  calyculatuin 
Morr.).  Lvs.  about  1  ft.  long,  with  an  oblong,  dilated 
base,  the  blade  minutely  toothed  and  rounded  at  the 
tip,  but  terminated  with  a  minute  cusp:  scape  shorter 
than  the  lvs.,  with  several  deciduous  lanceolate  bract- 
lvs.;  petals  tongue-shaped,  not  ><jin.  long,  bright  yel- 
low; fl.-bracts  small,  entire,  reddish.  S.  Amer. 

7.  fasciata,  Baker  (RUlbergia  fasciata,  Lindl.  B.  rho- 
docyanea,  Lem.).  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  with  an  oblong  en- 
tire clasping  base,  the  blade  strongly  toothed  and  the 
back  marbled  with  whitish  cross-lines,  the  tip  rounded 


128.  Akhmt.  miniau  »ar.  discolor.  (XH) 


and  mucronate:  scape  1  ft.  high,  flocrose,  the  several 
bmct-lvs.  pale  red  and  erect ;  petals  s4in.  long,  pink. 
Brazil.  B.M.  4883.  B.R.  1130.  F.S.  3:207.— Infl.  some- 
times forked. 

BB.  Infl.  branched  (or  compound). 

C.  F Is.  pedicellate. 

8.  caerul6scens,  Baker.  Lvs.  1)^-2  ft.  long,  with 
small  prickles:  panicle  4-5  in.  long,  2-pinnate,  with  lax 
few-fld.  crowded  branches;  petals  bluish  red,  }im. 
long:  fl.-bracts  none  or  minute.  8.  Amer.  Gt.  1871: 
694. — Produces  white  berries. 

cc.  Fls.  sessile. 
D.  Sepals  blunt. 
E.  Floral  bracts  large. 

9.  Wetlbacbii,  F.  Didr.  Lvs.  rather  short,  over- 
topped by  the  red-stemmed  and  nil -brae ted  scape: 
panicle  narrow,  1-pinnate,  the  fls.  rather  crowded,  blue 
and  red.  S.  Amer.  R.H.  1871 : 170. 

Var.  leodiensis,  Andre\  Lvs.  violet  and  spotted: 
fls.  shorter.  Brazil. 

EE.  Floral  bracts  mimde  or  toanling. 

10.  Mlgens,  Brongn.  (Ai.  discolor,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
broad,  with  small  distant  teeth,  with  a  broad  cuspidate 
end:  panicle  large,  simple  above,  branched  below,  gla- 
brous, bearing  numerous  fls.;  petals  blue-tipped,  ex- 
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ceeding  the  rich  red  calyx;  fl.-bracts  minute  or  none: 
branch-bracts  yellowish.  S.  Amer.  B.M.  4293. 

1 1 .  miniata,  Baker.  Lvs.  serrate  with  numerous  close 
small  teeth:  panicle  branched  throughout;  fls.  numer- 
ous; petals  blue;  ovary  red.  Var.  discolor,  Hort..  Fig. 
128,  has  the  lvs.  purple  or  violet-brown  on  the  back. 
Brazil. 

dd.  Sepals  pointed  or  awned. 

12.  coel6stis,  Morr.  Lvs.  linear,  the  margins  with 
few  minute  spines  or  almost  smooth:  panicle  branched 
below,  simple  above;  fls.  about  10  lines  long;  sepals 
white;  petals  blue.  Brazil. 

13.  spectabilis,  Brongn.  Lvs.  linear,  the  margins 
armed  with  stout  spines:  panicle  laxly  pyramidal;  fls. 
about  1 1 1  in.  long;  sepals  pale  rose;  petals  white,  pur- 
ple at  apex.  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  R.H.  1875:311. 

M.  aurnniiaea.  Baker— Canistrum  aurantiarum. — .S.  BirUti. 
Baker.  Corolla  pale  yellow.  Honduras. — .S.  hrxuilitntu,  Regol. 
Lvs.  mucb  dilated  at  base,  whituh  below,  black-toothed:  petal* 
light  blue:  calyx  and  rachia  red;  panicle  branched.  Brazil.  Gt. 
34: 1202. — M.  lyrumtlutfAlia,  Raker.  Dense  spike:  lvs.  whituh 
below,  3-4  (t.  Ion*,  nor  rate  or  <tnno~cont :  fls.  light  yellow.  8.  Amer. 
— jB.  Corniii.  Carr.— M.  nudicaulia. — JT.  OraktAna,  An. Ire.  Lvs. 
whitish,  finely  dentate:  spike  simple  and  lax;  fls.  lone-tubular, 
light  blue;  bracts  and  ovaries  coral-red:  berries  rose,  becoming 
blue,  8.  Amer.  R.H.  1SHH,  p.  401. dene  —  X.tttiulam,  Morr.— Gra- 
vida exsudans.— .G.  Fiimtibtrgxi,  Morr.— 8treptocalyx  Furslen- 
bergii. — M.  g\gat,  Morr.  Floral  lv*.  crimson:  (U.  in  a  dense  infl.; 
sepal*  while,  lepidote;  corolla  pale  green.  Uraiil.  B.M.  8107. — 
JB.  altmurata.  Hook.— Hohenbergia  stellata.  Schult.—  X.  Hytnx, 
Morr.  Lvs.  lepidote,  whitish,  crowded:  spike  oblong,  dense;  fls. 
purple,  tomentose.  Guiana. — M.  larandiUAmi,  C.  H/Wright.  Fls. 
distichous,  paniculate,  the  sepals  awned.  green,  the  petals  deep 
violet.  Grenada.  B.M.  8005. — £.  nncracdnika,  Brongn.  —  .i.. 
■Schicdeana. — .&.  iietininii.  Hook.  Panicle  3-pinnate,  dense:  pet- 
als bright  red:  lvs.  spiny.  1  "^-2  (t.  Guiana.  B.M.  5235, — X.  mtu- 
cana.  Baker.  Lvs.  long  and  large,  fine-toothed:  panicle  2-pinnate. 
long  and  lax.  the  tsnluncles  mealy;  petals  crimson.  Mex. — ,H. 
minulta,  Hort.^Bilfbergia  thyrsoidea(? ). — .f .  myriophyUa,  Morr. 
Allied  to  di-<tichanlha.  Lvs.  narrow.  2-3  ft.,  spiny,  silvery- 
senly  on  the  back:  fls.  red,  the  petals  lading  blue.  Trap.  Amer 
B.M.  (1930.—.*.  nudieaulis.  G  risen.  Lvs.  long  and  straight,  brown- 
toothed  :  bracl-lvs.  subtending:  spike  large,  brilliant  red;  petals 
yellow.  Trop.  Amer.  R.H.1K85: 3»1  (as  AZ.  Cornui,  which  is  a  form 
with  shorter  and  denser  spike). — JT.  pantruligrra.  Griseb.  Lvs. 
large  and  long:  panicle  1-2  ft.  long,  with  few-fld.  branches:  scape 
tall,  reddish,  downy;  Ha.  purple.  Trop.  Amer.  -.ff.  .ScWfrrlrm. 
Sehlecht.  (.fc.  marraeantha.  Brongn.).  Lvs.  large,  rigid,  strongly 
armed:  panicle  3-pinnate,  pubescent:  fls.  pule  yellow.  Mex.  Gt. 
43  p.  175. — .£.  terrbla.  Mea.  Panicle  very  dense,  bipintmle;  lis. 
distichous,  sessile;  sepals  spinuloxc;  petals  violet,  mucronate, 
Martinique.   JUL  1007:129 — ubrina— Rillbergia  xebrina. 

L.  H.  B. 

George  V.  N'ASH.f 

jEGLE  (from  Latin  .Ugle,  one  of  the  Hesperides).  Ru- 
t&Ctr,  tribe  Cilreie.  A  small  tree,  often  spiny,  having 
hard-shelled  frs.:  lvs.  deciduous:  fls.  pentamerous  with 
numerous  free  stamens;  ovary  with  10  or  more  cells; 
ovules  numerous  in  each  cell ;  cells  of  the  fr.  without  pulp 
vesicles,  filled  with  gum;  seeds  woolly  and  in  germina- 
tion the  cotyledons  remain  hypogeous:  the  first  foliage 
lvs.  arc  opposite. — Only  one  species  is  now  recognized. 

M4rmelos,  Correa  (Crativa  Mdrmelos,  Linn.  BHuu 
Mdmulos,  W.  F.  Wight).  Fig.  129.  The  bael  fruit  of 
India.  A  handsome  t  ree  native  to  X.  India,  but  widely 
cult,  throughout  the  Peninsula  as  well  as  in  Ceylon. 
Burma,  Siam  and  Indo-China.  The  trifoliolate  lvs., 
borne  on  wingless  petioles,  are  thin  in  texture,  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  deciduous.  Al- 
though not  so  hardy  as  the  deciduous  trifoliate  orange 
of  China  and  Japan,  the  bael  fruit  tree  is  said  to  en- 
dure a  considerable  degree  of  cold  (20°  F.  or  lower)  in 
the  drier  parts  of  X.  \V.  India.  The  fr.  is  greenish  yel- 
low, globular,  or  nearly  so,  varying  from  2^6  (usually 
4-5)  in.  in  diam.  The  fr.  of  the  wild  tree  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  that  of  the  cult.  form.  The  hard 
shell,  1  *in.  thick,  is  filled  with  the  pale  orange,  aro- 
matic pulp  in  which  occur  10-15  long,  narrow  cells 
containing  the  seeds  imbedded  in  transparent  tena- 
cious gum.  These  cells  correspond  to  the  segms.  of  an 
orange,  while  the  pulp  is  made  up  of  the  pith  and  the 
greatly  thickened  fleshy   membranes  separating  the 
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129.  M&e  Mannelos.  ( X  h  > 


colls.  111.  Roxb.,  PI.  Coram.,  pi.  143.  Wight, 
Bedd.,  Fl.  Sylv.,  pi.  161.   Benth.  &  Trim.,  Med.  PI., 
55.  Bonav.,  Oranges  and  Lemons  of  India  and  Cevlon, 
Atlas,  pi.  242,  243.  The  ripe  fr.  is  much  esteemed  by 

the  Hindus,  many  of 
whom  consider  it  the 
best  of  the  citrous  frs. ; 
the  European  residents 
in  India  often  become 
very  fond  of  it. 

Watt  says  (Diet,  of 
Econom.  Prod,  of  India, 
1:123):  "The  fruit,  when 
ripe,  is  sweetish,  whole- 
some, nutritious,  and 
very  palatable,  and  much 
esteemed  and  eaten  by 
all  classes.  The  ripe 
fruit,  diluted  with  water, 
forms,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  quant  it  y  of 
tamarind  and  sugar,  a  delicious  and  cooling  drink." 
The  famous  botanist,  Roxburgh,  says  (Flora  Indica, 
2:580):  "The  fruit  is  nutritious,  warm,  cathartic;  in 
taste  delicious,  in  fragrance  exquisite;  .  .  ." 

On  the  other  hand,  W.  It.  Mustoo,  Superintendent, 
Government  Archeological  Gardens,  Lahore,  India, 
writes  (in  a  letter  to  D.  G.  Fairchild,  dated  Lahore, 
Dec.  3,  1908):  "The  fruit  is  greatly  priied  for  eating  by 
the  natives,  but  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  pala- 
table to  the  white  man  except  as  a  sherbet;  .  .  ." 
Sherbet  is  made  from  the  mashed  pulp,  which  is  diluted 
with  a  little  water,  and  then  strained  into  milk  or  soda- 
water  and  sugared  to  taste.  Sometimes  a  little  tama- 
rind is  added  to  give  a  subacid  flavor.  All  Indian  medi- 
cal authorities  agree  that  the  bael  fruit  has  a  most 
salutory  influence  on  the  digestive  system.  The  ripe 
fruit  is  mildly  laxative  and  is  a  good  simple  remedy  for 
dyspepsia.  The  unripe  fruit  is  u  specific  of  the  highest 
value  for  dysentery,  but  so  mild  that  it  can  be  given  to 
children  without  danger.  The  bael  fruit  tree  is  widely 
cultivated  in  India,  and  is  found  in  nearly  every  temple 
garden.  It  is  dedicated  to  Siva,  whose  worship  cannot 
be  completer!  without  its  leaves.  This  promising  fruit 
tree  is  now  being  tested  at  several  points  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

X.  Biirteri,  Hook.  (.  — Bal-omocilrua  panirulatn,  Swingle — .S. 
dtrriruira.  N»ve»=Ch«to«pormum  glutiwfew.  Swingle.— M  gi'Mtnitm. 
Mrrnll— Ch«to,pprtnum  glutinoia,  Swingl.-  — ttjnina,  DC.— 
Ponciru.  iritoliMa,  11*1.  WALTER  T.  SwiNCJLE. 


iEGLOPSIS  LVgle;  opsis,  appearance).  Rutacese, 
tribe  Citrest.  A  small  spiny  tree,  having  simple  per- 
sistent Ivs.  with  short,  wingless  petioles,  and  frs.  with 
a  thin  rather  hard  shell:  the  fls.  are  p<  :  numerous  with 
10  stamens,  ovary  6-7-celled,  ovules  numerous  in  each 
cell:  cells  of  the  fr.  without  pulp  vesicles,  filled  with 
gum.  The  seeds  are  smooth,  and  in  germination  the 
cotyledons  remain  hypogeous;  the  first  foliage  lvs.  are 
opposite.  Only  one  species  is  known. 

Chevalieri,  Swingle.  Fig.  130.  A  large  Bhrub  or  small 
sniny  tree  growing  near  the  coast  in  Cote  d'lvoire, 
Irop.  W.  Afr.,  probably  occurring  also  in  Liberia.  The 
spines  occur  singly  alongside  of  the  axillary  bud  and  are 
long,  slender  and  straight.  (See  Fig.  130.)  The  fls.  are 
borne  in  small,  more  or  less  branched  panicles  composed 
of  4-40  fls.  The  fruits  are  globose  or  slightly  pyri- 
fonn,  deep  orange,  with  a  thin,  hard  shell  Ain.  thick. 
Inside  of  this  shell  are  6  (rarely  5  or  7)  cells  filled  with 
large  sublenticular  seeds  imbedded  in  a  fragrant 
mucilage.  These  cells  correspond  to  the  segms.  of  an 
orange  and 
are  trian- 
gular in 
outline,  oc- 
cupy i  n  g 
almost  the 
whole 
space,  the  sejv 
arating  mem- 
branes being 
very  thin  and  the 
pith  small.  In 
this  respect,  the 
fr.  is  quite  unlike 
frs.  of  Mgh-  and 
Dalsamocitrus. 
III.  Bull.  S,m. 
Bot.  Fr.  v. 
58.  Mem.  8d. 
pi.  2,  3— This 
species  was  only 
recently  brought 
to  light  in  the 
collect  ions  of  the 
Museum  d'His- 
toire  Naturelle 
at.  Paris.  It  is  reported  as  growing  in  swamps  near  the 
sea.  If  it  is  able  to  resist  brackish  water  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  stock  of  value  on  which  to  graft  citrous  in*,  as 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  species  of  Citrus  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  salty  soils  (alkali).  Trees  of  this  species  are 
growing  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
at  Paris  ami  in  those  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrie.  Young 
seedlings  are  being  grown  for  trial  as  stocks  on  which 
to  graft  other  citrous  frs.       Walter  T.  Swinole. 

jFGOPODIUM  (nix,  goat,  and  podion,  a  little  foot; 
probably  from  the  shape  of  the  lfts).  UmMllfer.r. 
GotmvEED.  Coarse,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
creeping  rootstocks,  biternate  Ivs.,  sharply  toothed, 
ovate  lfts.,  white  fls.  in  umbels:  frs.  ovate,  glabrous, 
with  equal  filiform  ribs,  and  no  oil-tubes. 

Podograria,  Linn.,  var.  variegatum,  Hort.  Fig.  131. 

Twelve  to  14  in. — A  rapid-growing  variegated  form  of 

this  European  weed,  which  makes  attractive  mats  of 

white-margined  foliage.  Common  in  yards,  and  planted 

as  edging  and  mats  against  buildings  and  in  shady 

places.  Prop,  readily  by  division,  and  of  simplest  cult. 

N.  Taylor,  f 

AERaNTHTJS:  Ort.in  «*cie.  described  under  (hU  | 
I  in  An 


variegatum. 


130.  ^glopsii  Chcralieri.  (X|;  ft  X$ 


AERIDES  (Greek,  air-plant).  Orchidactx.  Epiphytic 
hothouse  orchids 

Stems  leafy,  without  pseudobulbs:  lvs.  distichous, 
coriaceous  or  fleshy,  the  persistent  sheaths  covering  the 
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8t.:  fls.  borne  in  simple  or  compound  lateral  clusters; 
sepals  about  equal,  spreading,  the  dorsal  broader  than 
the  lateral;  petals  similar  to  the  dorsal  sepal;  lip  erect, 
or  bent  in,  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  column,  spurred 
at  the  base,  the  spur  hollow;  pollinia  2. — Species 
about  30,  distributed  from  Malay  Archipelago  to  India, 
E.  Asia  and  Japan. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are  from  the 
East  Indies  and  therefore  require  the  warmhouse 
treatment,  with  a  minimum  of  65°  F.  in  winter.  As 
they  have  no  pseudobulbs,  but  an  erect,  evergreen  stem, 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry. 
Ample  drainage  of  charcoal  and  broken  pots  is  very 
essential,  with  a  surfacing  of  moss,  preferably  sphag- 
num, renewed  each  year,  the  usual  peat  fiber  being 
omitted.  The  best-known  species  ia  A.  odoratum  and 
is  often  seen  in  collections  flowering  freely.  .4.  Field- 
ingii  is  also  an  interesting  plant,  as  the  spikes  grow  to 
the  length  of  18  inches,  are  dense-flowered,  and  known 
as  the  "fox-brush  orchid,"  the  color  being  a  beautiful 
rose-pink.  A.  Lawrenrije  is  another  fine  plant,  from 
the  Philippines  but  not  yet  common  in  gardens. — 
Propagation  is  effected  only  by  cutting  off  the  top  of 
the  plant  and  setting  it  down  in  another  pot,  and  wait- 
ing tor  the  other  part  to  send  out  shoots.  The  roots  are 
mostly  aerial,  and  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  confine 
these  to  the  pots.  If  the  size  pot  used  is  large,  it  should 
be  perforated  at  the  sides  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  (Orpet.) 

INDEX. 

affint,  12.  GocWfruynnum.  12.     purpurancctui,  1. 

Amraaanum,  5.  Houllrtianum,  9.        qiunqiu'vulnerum,  3. 

AuKUViauuiii,  10.       Japonirum,  17.  nulirnmim,  10. 

RullatiUru-anum,  4.      Uxrpmlsr,  8.  Ktrbelinn.  3. 

birmanicum.  L  Lawrencim,  5.  roteum,  12. 

Brookei.  15.  laarencranum.  5.        rulirum.  16. 

eornutum,  1.  Leanum,  0.  Hamlrrv.  2. 

cra**ifolium,  11.  LconaM,  8.  Samlerianum,  5. 

cnipum.  IS.  Limllryanum.  15.        Savagtanum.  7. 

citlindrtcum,  18.  Lobhii,  12.  8chro*«l«ri.  14. 

Dayanum,  2.  maculwum.  14.  •uaviaMmum.  4. 

Ellnii,  2.  ma  jut.  1.  vandarutu.  18. 

eipansum,  8.  mitiatuin.  10.  virena,  2. 

(alratum.  8.^  mulliflorum.  12.  Wamcri,  15. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 
A.  Lts.  flat,  keeled. 

B.  Middle  lobe  of  the  lip  incurred  between 
the  larger  lateral  lobe*. 
c,  .Spur  curved. 

D.  Fls.  / 1$  in.  long  or  less. 

E.  Lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  white, 
r.  Length  of  fit,  1  in.  or  more, 
a.  Lip  not  spotted  or  with 
fete  spoU;  fU.  crowded, 
concealing  the  Mem.  .  .  .  1.  odoratum 
aa.  Lip  usually  much  spotted; 
fit.  not  crowded,  rereal- 

ino  the  Mem   2.  Tirens 

rr.  Length  of  fls.  less  than  1  in..  3.  quinquerul- 
f.k.  Lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  lemon-  [nerum 

yellow   4.  suavissimum 

DD.  Fls.  exceeding  1%  in.  long   5.  Lawrencie 

cc.  Spur  straight. 

D.  Raceme  much  longer  than  the  Its.; 
middle  lobe  of  the  lip  oratc-lri- 

angitlar   6.  Leanum 

DD.  Racemes  as  long  as  the  Irs.;  mid- 
dle lolje  of  the  lip  lincar-oblong.  7.  ! 
bb.  Middle  lobe  of  the  lip  spreading,  not 
incurred. 

C.  Sts.  long:  Irs.  numerous,  6  in.  or 
more  long. 
D.  Lateral  lobes  of  lip  large,  usually 
falcate  or  lunate. 
E.  .Spur  short,  conic. 

T.  Sepals  and  petals  white ....  8. 
rr.  Sepals   and    petals  tawny 

yellow   9. 

EE.  Spur  long,  eylindric. 

r.  Shape  of  spur  straight  10.  Augustianum 

rr.  Shape  of  spur  recurred  or 

hooked  11.  crassifolium 


DD.  Lateral  lobes  of  lip  smaller  or 
wanting. 

B.  Racemes  drooping  or  pendulous, 
r.  Middle  lot*  of  lip  entire, 
a.  The  spur  straight. 

a.  The  middle  lobe  of  lip 

cordate,  obtuse  12. 

hh.  The  middle  lobe  of  lip 

deltoid,  acuminate  .  .  13.  ', 
oo.  The    spur    incurred  or 

hooked  14. 

rr.  Middle  lobe  of  lip  serrate; 

lateral  lobes  small  15.  crispum 

EE.  Racemes  erect  or  ascending .  .  .  16.  radicof  um 
CC.  Sts.  short:  Irs.  few,  4  in.  long  or 

few  17.  japonic um 

aa.  Lts.  terete  or  semiterete,  grooved  on  the 
upper  surface. 
b.  Fls.  few,  white,  2  in.  or  more  across. .  18.  vandarum 
BB.  Fls.  numerous,  less  than  1  in.  across, 

the  lip  violet  19.  mitratum 

1.  odoratum,  Lour.  (A.  eornutum,  Roxbg.).  Fig.  132. 
Lvb.  6-8  in.  long,  up  to  2  in.  broad :  racemes  nodding, 
equaling  or  longer  than  the  lvs. ;  fls.  about  1  in.  long, 
fragrant;  sepals  and  petals  white,  with  a  carmine  spot 

at  the  obtuse  apex,  the 
v  *  petals  narrower  than 

f  — ^>    'In  sepals;  lateral  lobes 
aO*V  'i'  hp  erect,  round- 

oblong,  white,  or 
faintly  tinged  with 
purple,  and  somewhat 
Nfiottcd;  middle  lobe 
<r  "M  lie  lip  linear-oblong, 

^&P^*^  ^wn  denticulate  or  entire, 
•  I  .'     with  a  median 
purple  line.  India 
.  to  Cochin  China. 
Nl  M  M.  4139.  Gn.  49, 
p.  158.  F.C. 2:75. 
W    >J  <>.R.  6:273;  8:217. 

/  Var.  birminicum, 

C         ^^W^  Keichb.   f.  Fls. 

smallrr,  with  lines 
instead  of  apical 
spots,  and  the 
narrow  middle  lobe 
,  .  of  the  lip  with 

*3  few  marginal 

teeth.  Var.^pur- 

^jilWrw^ '  -  •  and  the  sepals 

w  m  "  and  petals 
tipped  with  dull  amethyst.  G.C.  H.  16:597.  Vrar. 
mi  jus,  Hort.  Racemes  and  fls.  larger. 

2.  vlrens,  Lindl.  Lvs.  up  to  10  in.  long  and  1  %  in. 
broad:  racemes  longer  than  the  lvs.;  fls.  over  1  in.  long, 
fragrant;  sepals  and  petals  white  with  a  bright  purple 
apical  spot,  broadly  oval,  obtuse;  lip  deeply  3-lobed,  the 
oolong  lateral  lobes  much  the  larger,  erect,  white, 
purple-spotted  below,  the  middle  lobe  oblong,  small, 
incurved,  purple,  or  white  with  a  median  purple  stripe; 
spur  green-tipped.  Java.  P.M.  14: 197.  B  R.  30:41. 
Var.  fillisii,  Hort.  (A.  fillim,  Hort.).  Sepals  and  petals 
white,  flushed  with  rose,  the  tips  amethyst-purple.  Var. 
Dayanum,  Hort.  Racemes  longer,  with  large  bright 
fls.  Var.  Sinderse,  Hort.  A  form  in  which  the  Ms.  are 
pure  white. 

3  quinquevtilrerum,  Lindl.  Lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long  and 
1 1  •»  in.  broad:  racemes  commonly  longer  than  the  lvs.; 
fls.  usually  less  than  1  in.  long;  sepals  and  petals  obtuse, 
oval-oblong,  white,  tipped  with  amethyst  and  with  a 
few  purple  spots  below;  lip  3-lobed,  the  erect  lateral 
lobes  triangular-oblong,  white,  faintly  purple-*  lot  ted, 
the  middle  lobe  oblong,  deep  amethyst,  the  spur 
incurved  green.    Philippine  Isls.    P.M.  8:241.  Var. 
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Roebeuni'  (A.  Beebdinii,  Reichb.  (.).  Differs  ill  the 
denticulate  petals  which  shade  to  green  at  the  base,  and 
in  the  rose-colored  middle  lobe  of  the  lip.  Philippine 
Is  Is. 

4.  tuavfssimum,  Lindl.  Lvs.  up  to  10  in.  long  and 
1  Vi  in.  broad:  racemes  longer  than  the  lvs. ;  lis.  fragrant, 
somewhat  crowded;  sepals  and  petals  white,  flushed 
with  lilac,  tipped  with  rose-lilac,  the  dorsal  sepal  broadly 
oval,  the  lateral  larger;  lip  3-lobed,  the  erect  lateral 
lobes  rounded-oblong,  lemon-yellow,  purple-spotted, 
the  middle  lobe  linear-oblong,  paler  than  the  lateral 
lobes.  Malacca.  CO.,  pi.  6.  J.F.  2,  pi.  213.  Var.  Bal- 
lantineanum,  Veitch.  Blooms  a  little  earlier:  racemes 
shorter,  the  sepals  and  petals  amethyst-tipped. 

5.  Liwrenciae,  Reichb.  (A.  Lourencidnum,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long  and  2  in.  broad:  raceme*  equaling 
or  longer  than  the  lvs.;  Ms.  over  1<£  in.  long,  fragrant; 
sepals  and  petals  white,  amethyst-tipped;  lip  deeply 
3-tobed,  the  denticulate  lateral  lobes  hatchet-shaped, 
white,  the  middle  lobe  oblong,  amethyst,  the  spur 
green,  incurved.  Philippine  IbIb.  Gn.  35:485.  G.C. 
III.  20:  629;  30:435.  Var.  Amesianum,  Kr&nxl.  A 
more  robust  plant,  with  fls.  of  a  more  intense  color. 
Var.  Sanderiinum,  liort.  Differs  in  its  narrow  lvs. 
and  yellowish  fls. 

6.  Leanum,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  up  to  10  in.  long  and 
1 H  in.  broad:  racemes  longer  than  the  lvs.;  fls.  less  than 
1  in.  long;  sepals  and  petals  rose-purple  with  a  white 
base:  lip  3-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  round,  incurved,  and 
nearly  inclosing  the  small,  ovate-triangular,  deep  pur- 
ple middle  lobe;  spur  straight,  green-tipped.  India. 

7.  Savage&num,  Veitch.  Lvs.  up  to  10  in.  long  and 
in.  wide:  racemes  equaling  the  lvs.;  fls.  less  than  1 

in.  long;  sepals  and  petals  with  the  white  base  dotted 
with  purple,  the  upper  portion  crimson;  lip  crimson- 
purple,  the  erect  lateral  kibes  round-oblong,  the  middle 
lobe  linear-oblong,  small,  incurved;  spur  straight, 
greenish. 

8.  falcatum,  Lindl.  A  Paxt.  (A.  LarainUr,  Hort.  A. 
expdntum,  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  up  to  8  in.  long  and  1  in. 
broad:  racemes  equaling  or  exceeding  the  lvs.;  fls. 
about  \  yA  in.  long;  sepals  and  petals  white,  tipped  with 
amethyst-purple;  lip  3-lobed,  the  spreading  lateral 
lobes  falcate,  Ught  amethyBt,  the  middle  lobe  deep 
amethyst,  broadly  obovate  notched,  denticulate;  spur 
short,  greenish.  Upper  Burma.  Var.  Le6n*i  (A. 
Ledniti,  Reichb.  f.).  Differs  in  having  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  bp  larger  and  of  deeper  color,  and  in  the  dotting 
of  the  lateral  lobes  and  of  the  base  of  the  sepals  and 
petals.  Rangoon. 

9.  HouUetianum,  Reichb.  f .  Resembles  A .  faUatum. 
but  differs  in  its  smaller  fls.,  arranged  in  shorter  and 
denser  racemes,  the  sepals  and  jwtals  tawnv  yellow, 
tipped  with  purple,  the  lip  white,  striped  and  spotted 
with  purple,  the  middle  lobe  fimbriate.  Cochin  China. 
C.O.,pl.3.  1.11.29:455.  R.B.21:205.  11.11.1891:324. 

10.  Augustiinum,  Rolfe.  Lvs.  up  to  8  in.  long  and 
1  %  in.  broad:  racemes  longer  than  the  lvs.;  fls.  1-1  %  in. 
long;  sepals  and  petals  rose,  round-oblong,  obtuse; 
lip  3-lobed,  the  oblong  lateral  lobes  falcate,  rounded  or 
truncate  at  the  summit,  the  broadly  oblong  middle  lobe 
crenulate,  somewhat  bilobed  at  the  apex;  spur  straight. 
Philippine  Isls.  G.C.  III.  7:233. 

11.  crassifdlium,  Par.  &  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  up  to  8  in. 
long  and  2  in.  wide:  racemes  longer  than  lvs.;  fls.  loosely 
arranged,  \-\x/i  in.  long;  sepals  and  petals  rose-purple, 
paler  at  the  base;  lip  3-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  rose- 
purple,  nearly  lunate  or  crescent-shaped,  the  broadly 
ovate  middle  lobe  deep  rose-purple;  spur  curved,  green- 
ish at  the  tip.  Burma.  G.C.  II.  8:493.  CO.,  pi.  1. 

12.  multifldrum,  Roxbg.  (A.  affine,  Wall.  .4.  rdseum, 
Paxt.).  Lvs.  up  to  10  in.  long,  less  than  1  in. broad:  ra- 
cemes longer  than  the  lvs.;  fls.  about  ?iin.  long;  basal 
portion  of  the  oval-oblong  petals  and  dorsal  sepal  white, 
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with  a  few  purple  spots,  the  remainder  light  amethyst, 
the  nearly  orbicular  lateral  sepals  white,  faintly  flushed; 
lip  light  amethyst,  deeper  in  the  middle,  cordate, 
obtuse;  spur  straight,  short.  B.M.  4049.  Gt.  8:267. 
J.F.  2:200.  Var.  Ldbbii,  Veitch  (A.  Ldbbii,  Hort.). 
Differs  from  the  type  in  its  much-crowded  lvs.,  and  in 
the  fls.  which  arc  more  numerous  and  more  highly 
colored.  I.H.  15:559.  Var.  Godefroyanum,  Veitch 
(A.  Gotlefroy&num,  Reichb.  (.).  Lvs.  longer:  fls.  a  litllo 
larger  and  more  highly  colored  than  in  the  type.  R.B. 
17:169. 

13.  Fieldingii,  Lodd.  Fox-brdsh  Oncnro.  Lvs.  up 
to  10  in.  bng  and  nearly  2  in.  broad:  infl.  racemose, 
sometimes  paniculate  at  the  base,  longer  than  the  lvs.: 
fls.  about  1  \i  in.  long,  crowded;  petals  and  dorsal  sepal  ■ 
white,  suffused  with  rose,  or  the  basal  portion  some- 
times white  and  dotted  with  purple,  obovate,  the  lateral 
sepals  white,  tipped  with  pale  purple,  broadly  oval;  lip 
white,  suffused  with  rose,  deltoid  or  trowel-shaped, 
acuminate,  the  small  lateral  lobes  in  rolled  over  the 
mouth  of  the  small  white  spur  which  is  amethyst,  mot- 
tled with  white.  Sikkim  and  Assam.  B.H.  1876:18, 19. 
A.F.  22:883. 

14.  maculdsum,  Lindl.  Lvs.  up  to  10  in.  long  and 
nearly  2  in.  broad :  infl.  longer  than  the  lvs.,  often  panic- 
ulate at  the  base;  fls.  about  1  ^  in.  long,  the  sepals  and 
petals  white,  the  upper  portion  stained  and  spotted 
with  amethyst,  oval-oblong;  Up  clawed,  the  blade 
amethyst,  deeper  in  the  middle,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
with  2  small  white  tubercles  at  the  base;  spur  incurved, 
short,  green-tipped.  India.  Var.  Schroederi,  Veitch. 
Differs  from  the  type  in  its  more  robust  habit,  its  longer 
lvs.,  and  the  darker  markings  of  the  sepals,  petals, 
and  middle  of  the  lip.  G.C  II.  13:493;  17:341.  J.F. 
1:54. 

15.  crfspum,  Lindl.  (A.  Brodkci,  Batem.).  Lvs.  up  to 
8  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad:  infl.  several  times  longer  than 
the  lvs.,  racemose,  or  sometimes  paniculate  at  the  base; 
fls.  ahout  2  in.  long,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  faintly 
flushed  with  rose-purple  on  the  back  and  on  the  surface 
at  the  apex;  lip  3-looed,  the  erect,  small  lateral  lobes 
white,  streaked  with  rose-purple  on  the  surface,  round- 
oblong,  the  middle  lobe  deep  amethyst,  white  at  the 
base,  Droadly  ovate,  the  sides  reflcxed,  serrate;  spur 
small,  curved.  S.India.  B.M.  4427.  F.S.  5:438.  Gn. 
4,  p.  85.  B.R.  28:55.  F.S.  1:42.  G.C  III.  36:134.  Var. 
Lindleyanum,  Hort.  Infl.  paniculate  at  the  base;  fls. 
larger  than  in  the  type,  the  lip  with  the  lateral  lobes 
greenish  and  the  middle  lobe  rich  amethyst  bordered 
with  whit*.  Neilgherry  Hills.  Var.  Warneri,  Hort. 
Differs  in  having  the  lvs.  shorter  and  narrower  than  in 
the  tvpe,  and  in  its  longer  racemes  of  smaller  fls.,  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  lip  deep  rose  with  a  white  border. 

16.  radicdsum,  Reichb.  (A.  rubnim,  Hort.).  Lvs.  up 
to  10  in.  long  and  l^j  in.  broad:  infl.  longer  than  the 
lvs.,  racemose,  or  sometimes  paniculate  at  the  base;  fls. 
about  \%  in.  long,  the  sepals  and  petals  Ught  rose- 
purple,  deeper  spotted;  Up  3-lobed,  the  small  erect 
laUral  lobes  round,  rosc-purplc,  the  middle  lobe  deep 
rose-purple,  oblong,  acute;  spur  curved,  short.  India. 

17.  japonkum,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  up  to 4  in.  long,  few: 
racemes  longer  than  the  lvs.;  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  fra- 
grant; sepals  and  petals  greenish  white,  the  lateral 
sepals  bordered  with  brownish  purple;  lip  3-lobed,  the 
lateral  lobes  small,  the  middle  lobe  obovate-spatulate, 
crenulate,  white,  with  a  median  dark  violet  ridge  and  a 
few  paler  spots;  spur  straight,  obtuse.  Japan.  B.M. 
5798.  I.H.  29:461. 

18.  vandal-urn,  Reichb.  f.  (.4.  cylitviricum,  Hook.). 
St.  slender,  round:  lvs.  terete,  grooved  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, up  to  8  in.  long:  fls.  single  or  in  few-fid.  racemes, 
white,  alxtut  2  in.  long;  sepals  and  petals  undulate,  the 
former  obovate-oblong,  the  latter  nearlv  rhomboidal; 
lip  3-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  linear-falcate,  the  middle 
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lobe  broadly  obcordate;  spur  subulate.  1  limala van 
region.   B.M.  4982.  J.H.  III.  34:417.  O.R.  13:00. 

19.  mitritum,  Reichb.  f.  St.  short,  with  a  few  semi- 
terete  Ivs.  6-15  in.  long,  deeply  grooved  on  the  up»>er 
surface:  racemes  from  below  the  lvs.  and  shorter  than 
them,  ascending  or  nearly  erect;  fls.  J4in.  long;  sepals 
and  petals  white,  flushed  with  mauve  at  the  apex: 
ainethvst;  spur  miter-shaped,  short.  Burma.  B. 
5728.  " 

t  Micholiuii.  Rolfe.  A  recently  intra,  species,  allied  to  A.  odo- 
I-ight  roue-purple  fls.  and  a  rather  short 


Annam. 

O.K.  1904:  181.— A.VyAnrfru-vm,  Undl.  Resembles  'A.  vandmrum 
in  habit  and  foliage.  Fls.  about  lh  in.  acroaa;  the  sepals  and 
petals  witty  white,  sometimes  tinged  rune,  the  lip  white,  the  side 
lobes  purple-streaked,  the  middle  lobe  yellow  with  a  crimson  tip. 

India.   G.C.  III.  17:393. — A.  Ouqui*        Hort.   Fls.  white  dotted 

with  rose.  —  .4.  Bmtrlrii,  Ileichb.  Fls.  1  in.  lung,  the  sepals  and 
p«-ul*  white,  amethyst-blotched  at  apex,  the  side  lobes  of  lip 
purple-spotted,  the  middle  Iota  small,  narrowly  oblong,  acute, 
amethyst;  spur  incurved.  B.M.  6728. — A.  Thibauti&num,  Reichb. 
Racemes  longer  than  the  Ivs.:  fls.  rose  with  an  amethyst  lip;  spur 

curved  George  V.  Nabh. 

iERUA  (said  to  be  from  the  Arabic  name).  A  maran- 
tic**. A  genus  of  10  species  of  Trop.  Asiatic  and  Afri- 
can herbs  or  shrubs,  allied  to  Achyranthes,  with  per- 
fect or  imperfect  fls.,  the  perianth  Begins,  short  and 
hyaline;  stamens  5  or  4,  sterile  filaments  intervening; 
fls.  very  small,  usually  in  clusters,  white  or  rusty. 

sanguinolcnta,  Blume  (-4.  sanguinea,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
1  l/rWi  in.  long,  opposite  or  alternate,  t 


soft-pubescent,  pale  beneath.  Java. — Cult,  for  its  dark 
red  lvs.  Not  common  and  at  present  perhaps  confined 
to  botanic  gardens.  X.  Taylor,  t 

ASCHYNANTHTJS:  Trichotporum. 

^SCULUS  (ancient  name  of  some  oak  or  i 
ing  tree).  Including  facia.  HippocaManact*. 
Chestnut.  Blckete.  Trees  or  sometimes  shrubs, 
cultivated  for  shade  and  for  the  conspicuous  bloom  of 
some  species. 

Winter-buds  large  with  several  pairs  of  outer  scales: 
lvs.  opposite,  long-iK'tiolcd,  digitate,  deciduous;  lfts. 
5-9,  serrate:  fls.  symmetrical  in  terminal  panicles; 
calyx  campanulate  to  tubular,  unequally  4— 5-toothed; 
petals  4-5,  with  long  claws;  stamens  5-9;  ovary  3- 
celled,  with  2-ovuled  cells:  fr.  a  large  3-valved  caps., 
usually  with  1  or  2  large  seeds;  seeds  large,  brown,  with 
a  large  pale  hilum. — About  20  siiecics  in  N.  Amer.,  K. 
Asia,  Himalayas  and  Balkan  Peninsula. 

The  buckeyes  are  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
large,  digitate  leaves  and  red,  white  or  yellow  flowers  in 
showy  terminal  panicles.  They  are  cultivated  for  their 
showy  flowers  and  handsome  foliage,  and  some  species 


make  excellent  shade  trees.  The  large  seeds  are  not 
edible. 

Some  species,  as  AK.  Hippoctutanum  and  M.  cornea 
are  popular  shade  and  Btreet  tree*.  They  leaf  early  and 
soon  give  a  dense  shade.  The  shrubby  species  are  well 
adapted  for  borders  of  larger  groups  or  as  solitary 
clumps  on  the  lawn,  particularly  AS.  parviflora,  with  its 
Blender  panicles  of  white  flowers;  similar  in  habit  and 
effect  but  with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  are  £.  discolor, 
M.  georgiana  and  M.  splendens.  Most  of  the  species  are 
hardy  North,  but  the  Californian  and  Himalayan  spe- 
cies are  suitable  only  for  the  southern  states.  They 
grow  best  in  loamy  and  moist  soil. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds  to  be  sown  in  autumn  or 
st ratified,  or  by  side-grafting  and  budding  on  common 
species,  and  the  shrubby  forms  also  by  layers;  AS. 
parviflora  is  propagated  also  by  root-cut  tingB. 
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A.  Winter-buds  resinous:  claws  of  petals  not  longer  than 

calyx;  stamens  cx serial. 

B.  L<fts.  sessile:  petals  5;  calyx  campanulate,  5-lol>ed; 

stamen*  5-8:  fr.  globular.  (  Hippocastanum). 

c.  I  A'*,  glabrous  beneath. 

1.  Hippocastanum,  Linn.  Common  Horse-Chest- 
nut. Fig.  133.  Large  tree,  60-80  ft.:  lfts.  5-7,  sessile, 
cuneate-obovate,  acuminate,  obtusely  serrate,  nearly 
glabrous:  panicles  8-12  in.  long,  very  showy;  fls.  white, 
tinged  with  red,  long:  fr.  echinate.    Mav.  N. 

Greece,  Bulgaria.  H.W.  3:47.  F.E.  13,  pi.  13  (habit). — 
Many  garden  forms;  the  most  important  are:  Var. 
Baumannii,  Schneid.  (var.  fldre-jntno,  I^em.),  with 
double  white  fls.  I.H.  2:50.  F.S.  7.  p.  75.  B.H.  4,  p. 
133.  G.M.  44:ol3.  A.G.  32:271  (habit).  Var.  Schira- 
hdferi,  Rosenth.,  with  double  yellowish  red  fls.  W.I.G. 
1882:101.  Var.  p&mila,  Dipp.,  dwarf  form.  Var.  um- 
bracullfera,  Rehd.,  with  compact  round  head.  M.D.G. 
1903:188.  Var.  pyramidalis,  Nichols.,  with  compact, 
narrow,  pyramidal  head.  Var.  laciniita,  I>eroy  (var. 
dissicta,  Hort.,  var.  htterophylUi,  Hort.),  lfts.  laciniate. 
Var.  inclsa,  Dipp.  Lfts.  short  and  broad,  deeplv  and 
doublv  serrate  to  inciselv  lobetl.  Var.  Henkelii,  Hen- 
kel,  is  little  different,  only  the  lfts.  are  narrower  and 
the  habit  more  pyramidal.  Var.  variegita,  Ixnid.,  Ivs. 
variegated  with  vellow.  Var.  Memmlngeri,  Bean.  Lvs. 
sprinkled  with  white.— The  horse-chestnut  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  shade  trees  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  also  much  planted  along  roads  and  in 
parks  and  private  grounds  in  this  country.  It  is  partic- 
ularlv  adaptable  for  bowers  and  places  where  seats 
are  desired,  as  the  top  stands  heading-in  and  makes  a 
very  dense  shade.  It  is  the  first  of  all  shade  trees  to 
burst  into  leaf.  When  smaller,  more  formal  trees  are 
desired,  var.  umbraculifera  should  be  planted.  The 
double-fld.  forms  tire  to  lie  recommended  for  the  longer 
duration  of  their  fls.  and  for  the  absence  of  the  fr.  which 
is  of  great,  often  annoying,  attraction  to  the  small  boy. 
In  drv  situations,  the  planting  of  the  horse-chestnut 
should  be  avoided,  as  the  foliage  is  likely  to  suffer, 
particularly  in  dry  seasons,  from  drought  and  heat. 
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2.  carnea,  Hayne  IAS.  Hippocdstanumx  Pavia.  A. 
rubicinda,  Loisel.,  X.  intermedia,  Am  in- ).  Tree,  20-40 
ft.:  lfts.  mostly  5.  nearly  sessile,  cuneate-obovate,  ere- 
nate-serrate,  nearly  glabrous:  panicles  5-8  in.  long;  Ms. 
varving  from  flesh-color  to  Bcarlet:  fr.  with  small 
prickles.  Garden  origin.  B.R.  1056.  L.B.C.  13:1242. 
F.S.  2220-30.  F.E.  23:607  (habit).— Common  in  parks 
and  on  roadsides.  Handsome  and  desirable;  the  foliage 
in  darker  and  of  firmer  texture  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing  species  and  resists  drought  better.  Many  garden 
forms,  according  to  the  different  shades  in  coloring; 
one  of  the  best  is  var.  Bridtii,  Nichols.  (jE.  rubicunda 
var.  Bridtii,  Carr.),  with  bright  scarlet  fls.  R.H.  1878: 
370.  Also  var.  plantierensis,  Rehd.  l/E.  pUmlierttisis. 
Andre,),  with  yellowish  white  fls.  tinged  with  pink  and 
fading  to  pink  and  with  bluntly  serrate  lfts.,  is  very 
handsome. 

cc.  Los.  pubescent  beneath,  at  least  while  young. 

3.  turbiniu,  Blumc  (J?,  sinensis,  Hort.,  not  Bunge). 
Japanese  Horse-Chestnut.  Tree,  30  ft.:  petioles  and 
young  branchlcts  pubescent;  lfts.  5-7,  cuneate-obovate, 
crenate-serrate,  pubescent  beneath  when  young:  pani- 
cles 6-10  in.  long,  dense  and  rather  narrow,  pubescent ; 
fls.  yellowish  white,  with  a  red  Boot,  less  than  )$ax.  long: 
fr.  verrucose.  June.  Japan.  G.C.  III.  5:717:  31 : 18*. 
S.I.F.  1:71. — The  Ivb.  are  larger  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  but  the  individual  fls.  are  smaller  and 
less  strongly  marked  with  red.  Hardy  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

bb.  Lfts.  stalked:  petals  4;  calyx  2-lipped;  stamens  7-0: 

fr.  pear-shaped,  smooth.  {Calothyrsus.) 
C.  Petals  nearly  equal,  oblono-obovale  to  oblanceolate. 
d.  Corolla  about  1  in.  long. 

4.  calif6rnica,  Nutt.  California  Buckeye.  Tree 
with  broad  top,  30-40  ft.:  lfts.  5-7,  petiolcd,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  cuneatc  or  obtuse  at  the  base,  sharply  ser- 
rate, glabrous,  4-6  in.  long:  panicles  3-8  in.  long,  rather 
dense;  fls.  white  or  pale  rose-colored.  1  in.  long;  petals 
of  equal  length.  CaUf.  B.M.  5077.  R.H.  1855.  p.  150. 
Gn.  49,  pp.  490,  492.  S.S.2:71,72.  F.S.  13:1312.  G.C. 
111.31:186.  G.M.  55:577  (habit). 

DO.  Corolla  much  less  than  I  in.  long. 

5.  chinensis,  Bunge.  Tree,  to  60  ft.:  lfts.  5-7,  short- 
stalked,  oblong-obovate  to  oblong-oblanceolate,  acu- 
minate, cuneate  at  the  base,  glabrous  beneath,  except 
sparingly  hairy  on  the  veins,  closely  serrulate,  4-7  in. 
long:  fls.  less  than  1  £in.  long,  white,  in  elongated  cylin- 
dric  panicles:  fr.  subglobose.  slightly  depressed  at  the 
apex,  with  thick  walls;  seeds  1  in.  across  or  less  with 
the  hilum  occupying  about  one-half  of  the  seed.  Mav, 
June.  N.  China.  G.C.  III.  52:346,  347.— Recently 
intro.  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  probably  hardy  N*. 

6.  Wflsonii,  Rehd.  Tree,  to  SO  ft . :  lfts.  5-7,  stalked, 
obtong-obovate  to  oblong-oblanceolate,  acuminate, 
rounded  or  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  densely  grayish 
pubescent  beneath  while  young,  4-9  in.  long:  fls.  about 
Hin.  long,  the  upper  petals  with  a  yellow  spot,  in  cylin- 
dric  panicles  6-12  in.  long:  fr.  ovoid,  somewhat  pointed 
at  the  apex,  with  thin  walls;  seeds  1 H  in.  across  with  the 
hilum  occupying  one-third  or  less  of  the  seed.  May, 
June.  W.  and  Cent.  China. — Recently  intro.  by  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  but  proved  tender  in  Mass.;  prob- 
ably hardy  south  of  New  York,  and  a  tree  highlv  to  be 
recommended  for  its  very  large  spikes  of  white  fls. 

cc.  Petals  unequal,  about  1  in.  long,  the  upper  ones 
marked  red  and  yellow,  oblanceolate,  the  lateral  ones 
with  oval  or  obovate  blade. 

7.  fndica,  Colebr.  Tall  tree,  to  60  ft.:  lfts.  5-9,  obo- 
vate-lanccolate,  short-stalked,  finely  serrate,  cuneate 
at  the  base,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  beneath,  6-10  in. 
long:  panicle  to  15  in.  long,  narrow;  fls.  about  1  in.  long 
with  white  unequal  petals,  the   upper  with  yellow 
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blotch,  the  lower  tinged  rose.  Himalayas.  B.M.  5117. 
G.C.  33:139;  36:206.  Gn.  76,  p.  399.— A  handsome 
tree  with  large  foliage  and  showy  fls.,  hardy  only  in  the 
southern  states. 

aa.  Winter-buds  not  rexitwu*:  claw*  mostly  longer  than 
the  it-toothed  calyx. 

b.  Fls.  yellow  to  scarlet;  petals  4;  stamens  ittcluded  or 
somewhat  exserted:  lfts.  petioled.  (Pavia.) 
c.  Petals  villous  at  the  margin  (interspersed  with  glands 
in  the  hybrid). 

D.  Color  of  fls.  yellow;  margin  of  petals  without  glatuls. 

8.  glabra,  Willd.  \  .K.  ohioinsis,  Michx.  Pavia  glabra. 
Spach.  P.  pdllida,  Spach).  Ohio  Bcckeve.  Small 
tree,  15-30  ft.:  lfts.  5,  oval  or  cuneate-obovate,  finely 
serrate,  smooth:  panicles  5-6  in.  long;  fls.  greenish  yel- 
low ;  petals  of  nearly  equal  length,  their  claws  as  tongas 
the  ealyx;  stamens  exserted:  fr.  echinate.  May.  Pa. 
to  Ala.  and  Iowa.  B.R.  24:51.  8.S.  2:67,  68.  F.E.  29: 
773  (habit).  Var.  Buckleyi,  Sarg.  {M.  glabra  var.  ar- 
guta,  Rob.  partly).  Shrub:  lfts.  6-7,  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  unequally  serrate,  more  acuminate,  finely  pubes- 
cent beneath.  Has  been  confounded  with  the  true  M. 
nrguta,  Buckl. 

9.  octandra,  Marsh,  i  .£.  flam,  Ait.  jE.  liilea,  Wang. 
Pavia  lutea,  Poir.).  Sweet  Buckeye.  Large  tree,  40- 
90  ft.:  lfts.  5,  oblong-obovate  or  elliptical,  cuneate, 


134.  jEtculut  ceoraiana.  ( x  '  j I 


equally  serrate,  smooth  or  pubescent  beneath :  panicles 
4-6  in.  long;  petals  yellow,  very  unequal,  their  claws 
longer  than  the  calvx;  stamens  7,  snorter  than  the 
petals :  fr.  smooth.  May,  June.  Pa.  to  Ga.  and  Iowa. 
L.B.C.  13: 1280.  S.S.  2:69,  70.  G.W.  7,  p.  145  (habit). 

DD.  Color  of  fls.  retl  or  yellow  tinged  more  or  less  with  red. 
E.  Margin  of  petals  without  glands,  villous. 

10.  georgiana,  Sarg.  Fig.  134.  Shrub,  to  6  ft  :  lfts.  5, 
stalked,  oblong-obovate,  long-pointed,  finely  and  often 
doubly  serrate,  pale  yellowish  green  beneath  and  quite 
glabrous:  fls.  1 1 4  in.  long,  in  dense  panicles  5-6  in.  long; 
calyx  narrow-campanulate,  red;  petals  red  and  yel- 
low; vi'ry  dissimilar,  the  lateral  ones  broad,  usually 
rounded  at  the  base;  stamens  7,  shorter  than  the  pet- 
als, villous  below  the  middle.  May,  June.  Ga.  S.T.S. 
2:197. — -This  is  the  only  species  of  the  M.  octandra 
group  with  red  and  yellow  fls.:  it  is  very  handsome  and 
has  proved  perfectly  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

11.  woerlitzensis,  Koehne.  Tree:  lfts.  obovate- 
oblong,  yellowish  green  beneath,  sparingly  hairy  along 
the  midrib  and  bearded  in  the  axils,  otherwise  quite 
glabrous,  with  17-20  pairs  of  veins:  fls.  1-1  >4  in.  long,  in 
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4-5  in.  lone;  calyx  tubular,  wider  above  the 
middle;  petals  red,  the  lateral  ones  with  an  oblong-oval 
or  oblong-obovate  blade  gradually  narrowed  at  the  base; 
stamens  as  long  as  the  lateral  petals.  May.  Of  garden 
origin.  Var.  Ellwingeri,  Reha.  I .  K.  Pavia  var.  Whit- 
leyi,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  not  Hort.  Angl.  .K.  Pavia  var. 
atrosanguinea,  Hort.).  Ui».  slightly  hairy  on  the  whole 
under  surface  wlule  young,  with  20-27  pairs  of  veins: 
fls.  darker  red;  calyx  narrower,  not  widened  above  the 
middle.  Origin  unknown. — Very  similar  to  AS.  Pavia, 
but  easily  distinguished  by  the  villous  margin  of  the 


EE.  Margin  of  petals  with  hairs  and  gbiruh:  fls.  yellow 
and  reddish. 

12.  hybrids,  DC.   (AS.  octandra  x  /Vina,  .¥..  versi- 
coIot,  Wender.  Pavia  hybridn,  Spuch.       or  P.  Lyonii, 
Hort.).    Intermediate  between  AS.  octandra  and  AS. 
Pavia.   Lfts.  pubescent  beneath  along  the  veins, 
short-petioled,  minutely  crenulut overrate:  calyx 
narrow-canipanulate,  red  or  yellowish  red;  petals 
yellow  or  reddish;  stamens  shorter  than  petals, 
pubescent  toward  the  base.   Mav.  June.  Garden 
origin.    W.D.B.  2:164  (as  .£'.  'Pana). —Several 
forms  of  this  hybrid  are  in  cult.,  varying  in  the 
color  of  the  fls.  from  yellow, 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  to 

rly  red.    Here  belong 
eral  forms  cult,  in 
as  AS.  discolor  and 
Pavia  var.  argula,  Lindl., 
with  red  fls.  (B.R.  993). 

cc.  Petals  only  glandular, 
not  villous  on  the  mar- 
gin, red,  or  red  and 
yellow. 

d.  Lvs.  glabrous  beneath  or 
only  slightly  pubescent 
along  the  midrib. 

13.  Pavia,  Linn.  (Pavia 
rubra,  Poir.  P.  Michaitxii, 
Spach).  Red  Buckeye. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  4-20 
ft.:  lfts.  oblong  or  elliptical, 
acute  at  both  ends,  finely 
serrate,  smooth  or  pubes- 
cent beneath:  panicles  4-7 
in.  Ions,  loose;  Ms.  purplish 
to  dark  red;  calyx  tubular; 
petals  very  dissimilar;  sta- 
mens mostly  8,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  petals :  f  r.  smooth. 
Mav,  June.  Va.  to  Fla.  and 

La.  L.B.C.  13:1257.  S.T.S.  2:  199.— Many  garden 
forms,  as  var.  humilis,  Mouillef.  (AS.  hiimilis,  Lodd. 
AS.  Pavia  var.  nana,  Dipp.  AS.  Pavia  var.  pendula, 
Hort.  AS.  rubra  var.  humilis,  Loud.).  Low  shrub, 
sometimes  prostrate,  2-4  ft.:  lfts.  coarsely  and  un- 
equally serrate,  slightly  pubescent  beneath,  chiefly 
along  the  veins:  fls.  red;  calyx  dark  red.  B.R.  1018. 
Var.  atrosanguinea,  Rehd.  Fls.  very  dark  red.  Var. 
sublaciniata,  Wats.  (Pat-in  atropurpitrea,  Spach).  Lfts. 
narrrower  oblong,  deeply  serrate:  fls.  dark  red.  W.D.B. 
2: 120.  There  are  also  forms  with  variegated  lvs. 

dd.  Ia'».  tomentose  or  densely  pubescent  beneath. 

14.  discolor,  Pursh  (AS.  Pavia  var.  discolor,  Torr.  A 
Gray.  AS.  octAndra  var.  hyorida,  Sarg.,  partly).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  to  30  ft.:  lfts.  5,  elliptic  to  oblong-obo- 
vate, acuminate,  finely  crenately  serrate,  whitish  to- 
mentose beneath:  panicles  0-8  in.  long,  rather  narrow; 
fls,  IM  in.  long;  calyx  tubular,  deep  scarlet  like  the 
axis  of  the  panicle;  petals  very  unequal,  scarlet  and 
yellow  in  the  typical  form;  stamens  at  least  longer 
than  the  shorter  pair  of  petals:  fr.  smooth;  seeds  light 
yellowish  brown.  May,  June.  Ga.  to  Texas  and  S.  Mo. 


B.R.  4:310.  S.S.  13:622.  SOB.  1:39  (as  AS.  Pavia). 
Var.  mollis,  Sarg.  (AS.  mollis,  Raf.  AS.  austrlna,  Small). 
Fls.  deep  scarlet.  A  very  handsome  variety  with  its 
long  and  rather  slender  racemes  of  bright  scarlet  fls. 
It  has  proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Var. 
flavescens,  Sarg.  Fls.  yellow.  This  is  the  yellow-fld. 
Texan  buckeye  formerly  referred  to  AS.  octandra. 

15.  splendens,  Sarg.  A  shrub,  8-12  ft.:  lfts.  5,  lan- 
ceolate to  oblanceolate,  acuminate,  finely  and  often 
doubly  crenulate-serrate,  densely  hoary  pubescent  be- 
neath: fls.  1  H  in.  long  in  many-fld.  panicles 
4-8  in.  long;  calyx  tubular,  bright  red;  petals 
unequal,  deep  scarlet;  stamens  usually  7, 
longer  or  shorter  than  the  petals:  seeds  dark 
chestnut -brown.  May,  June.  Ala. — Appar- 
ent lv  the  handsomest  in  flower  of  all  horse- 
chestnuts.  S.F.S.  2500 

bb.  Fix.  pure  white,  small;  petals  4-6;  sta- 
mens more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
petals.  ( Macrothyrsus.) 

16.  parvifldra,  Walt.  (AS.  macroslachya, 
Michx.  Pavia  dlba,  Poir.).  Fig.  135.  Shrub, 
3-10  ft.:  lfts.  5-7,  elliptical  or  oblong-ovate, 
nearly  wsmIc.  finely  serrate,  pubescent  be- 
neath: pan:  li  8-16  in.  long,  narrow:  fr. 
smooth.  Julv,  Aug.  Southern  states.  B.M. 
18.  Gng.  7:81.  G.C.  II.  8:653;  III.  31: 

5,  p.  f 

M.D.G.  1897:305.  Gn.  M. 
9:76.  A.F.  24:533,  28:724 
(habit);  34:190.— One  of 
the  handsomest  plants  for  a 
lawn  clump. 

JE.  argute,  Buekl.  :.K  glabra 
var.  arguta.  Hob.).  Allied  to  JE. 
gW.ru.  Shrub,  1-5  ft.:  If  la.  7-9. 
lanceolate  to  obovalc  -  lanceolate, 
jharply  and  often  doubly  aerate, 
pubescent  beneath:  AV  light  yellow- 
ish green.  Texas.  S.T.S.  2:198.— 
Not  in  cult.:  the  plant  that  is  cult, 
under  this  name  is  JE.  glabra  var. 
Buckley!  —  /£.  BiUkxi,  Schneid. 
Supposed  hybrid  of  JE.  glabra  and 
discolor.  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  lfts.  ob- 
long-obovate. finely  and  bluntly 
serrate,  pubescent  below:  calyx 
pink:  petals  pink  and  yellow,  glan- 
dular and  villous  at  tin-  margin:  fr. 
.lightly  tuberculate.  Ark.  llardy 
itt  the  Arnold  Arboretum. — &  glau- 
ftcen:  Sarg.  Related  to  JE.  octan- 
dra. Shrub,  to  10  ft.  Lit*,  larger, 
idabroua  and  glauceseent  benrsih: 
fla  larger:  fr.  smaller.  Ga.  S.T.S. 
2:199.—  At.  humilu.  Koehne.  not 
Lodd.  Related  to  JE.  discolor  and 
tMxwilily  variety.  Low  shrub:  lvs. 
and  yellow.    Of  unknown  origin. — 


189,  200;  45  . 123.  Gn.  63,  p.  299;  75,  p.  568. 


US.  Caculua  parriflora.   ( X  H> 

tomentose  beneath:  fls.  red 


marutdfuiuxt,  Hooth.  Supposed  hybrid  of  JE.  glabra  and  octandra. 
Of  unknown  origin. — .«.  ntotMa.  Lindl.  War  M.  octandra,  but 
petals  veined  with  purple  toward  the  base  of  the  blade:  the  lfts.  are 
glabrous  beneath.  Of  unknown  origin.  B.R.  12:1009.—,*.  fdrryi. 
Gray.  Similar  to  A.  californica.  Lfts.  small,  olx>vate,  oanesrent- 
tomentoae  beneath:  calyx  5-lobed.  Calif.  G.r.  3:356. 

Al.FKED  Rf.HOER. 

Ai THEOPAPPUS:  Cmtaurta. 

^STHIONfcMA  (aitho,  scorch,  and  nema,  filament; 
probablv  referring  to  appearance  of  stamens).  Cru- 
ciferse.  Dwarf,  shrubby  herbs  for  the  hardy  herbaceous 
border,  or  rockerv.  lx>ss  common  than  Iberis. 

The  genus  differs  from  Iberis  in  having  all  its  petals 
equal,  and  from  Lepidium  in  having  its  four  stamens 
longer,  winged  and  toothed.  Fls.  various  shades  of 
pink,  purple,  or  red,  in  crowded  terminal  racemes. 
W.  B.  Ilemsley,  in  Gn.  9,  pp.  108,  109. 

jflthionemas  dislike  moist  or  st  iff  soil  or  shady  places; 
but  in  light  ,  sandv  loam,  on  dry  and  sunny  slopes,  they 
are  compact  and  branchy,  and  when  once  fairly  estab- 
lished will  last  for  many  successive  years  without  replant- 
ing or  renewal,  while,  under  the  opposite  conditions,  the 
plants  grow  feeble  and  lanky,  and  may  die  after  a  year 
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or  two.  They  keep  fully  as  well  as  the  candytufts  in 
water,  and  can  be  cut  with  longer  and  straighter  r 

Propagation  ia  by  seeds  in  spring  or  by  cut 
summer;  annual  and  biennial  kinds  by  seeds. 

a.  Perennial. 

coridif&Uum,  DC.  (Iberia  juainda,  Schott  *  Kotschy). 
Branches  numerous,  thick,  4-6  in.  high:  Ivs.  crowded, 
short,  nerveless,  linear  or  linear-oblong,  acute  or  obtuse: 
fb.  rosy  lilac,  smaller  and  later  than  in  the  next,  in 
dense,  short,  rounded  racemes.  Chalky  summits  of 
Lebanon  and  Taurus.  B.M.  0952. — Good  for  edging. 
AS.  jndckeUum  was  sold  under  this  name  for  many 
years. 

grandifldrum,  Boiss.  &  Hohen.  Branches  1-1 H  ft., 
prostrate:  Ivs.  usually  longer  than  in  JR.  coridifolium, 
more  linear  and  more  acute:  fls.  as  large  as  those  of 
Arabia  alpina,  rose-colored,  in  slender,  elongated 
racemes;  petals  4  times  as  long  as  the  sepals.  Persia. 
Gn.  9:108.  Useful  in  the  rock-garden. 

pulchillum,  Boiss.  &  Huet.  Similar  to  JR.  coridi- 
fottum,  but  more  diffuse  and  trailing.  FIs.  smaller  and 
brighter-colored;  petals  2^  times  as  long  as  the  sepals. 
Persia.  Gn.  25:320. 

iberfdeum,  Boiss.  St.  cespitose,  ascending,  rough: 
Ivs.  glaucous,  bunched,  oblong  or  linear -lanceolate, 
narrowly  acute  at  the  base:  Ms.  large  and  showy,  white, 
racemose,  flowering  from  June  to  Sept.  E.  Medit.  re- 
gion.— Not  well  known  in  Amer. 

aa.  Annual. 

cappaddcicum,  Spreng.  (/E.  Buxbaumi.  DC.).  Six  to 
8  in.:  Ivs.  oblong  or  linear-oblong,  spatulate,  glaucous: 
fls.  racemose,  the  racemes  crowded,  corolla  pale  red. 
June.  Orient. 

M.  4i4«ropAt>  llunge.  10  in.  high:  64.  pale,  rony  lilac  Mta  of 
Armenia.  GN.  63:  109.— X.  ptrticum,  Hort.  Stout,  nwl ,  ■■hriil.Ly. 
dwarf:  fls.  deep  me-Brnt  of  dwarfs.  Intro.  1882.  by  J.  WT^I*..- 

nin*  N.  TaYEor.! 

.EXTdXICON  (Greek,  aiz.  goat, and  toxicon,  poison). 
Ruphorbideese.  Trees,  rarely  cult.  Younger  parts 
covered  with  deciduous  scales:  Ivs.  alternate,  simple, 
leathery:  fls.  with  petals  and  disk,  in  short  clusters: 
f  r.  fleshy.  1-seeded.  The  single  species  from  the  Chilian 
coast  [JR.  punclAtum ,  Ruiz  &  Pav.),  and  known  there 
as  tique,  palo  muerto,  acictunillo  and  olivillo,  is  listed 
once  in  the  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agric.  inventories  of  seeds 
and  plants  intro.  j.  b.  S.  Norton. 

AFZfeLIA  (named  for  Adam  Afaclius,  of  Upsala,  and 
once  resident  in  Sierra  Leone).  Leguminbtx.  A  small 
genus  of  unarmed  trees,  in  Afr.  and  the  Pacific  Isls.: 
fls.  with  vexitlum  much  exceeding  calyx  and  clawed,  the 
lateral  and  anterior  petals  scale-like  or  wanting;  perfect, 
stamens  7,  stominodia  2.  A.  bijttga.  Gray.  Tree:  Ivs. 
abruptly  pinnate,  the  Ifts.  mostly  in  2  pairs,  ovate: 
fls.  in  small  terminal  panicles:  pod  oblong  and  flat, 
5-8  in.  long  by  2  in.  wide;  seeds  compressed-orbicular, 
1  in.  or  more  in  diam.  Described  from  the  Fiji  Isls., 
but  apparently  widely  distributed  in  Oceanica.  Appar- 
ently not  cult.,  but  it  is  the  "ifit,"  used  in  Guam  as  a 
cabinet-wood  and  for  general  construction  purposes. 

AO  ALLOC  HA:  Erramna 

AGALMYLA  (agalma,  ornament,  and  hult,  wood;  an 
ornament  to  the  woods  in  which  they  grow  wild).  Ges- 
neract-SF.  A  genus  of  3  species  of  tender  climbers  from 
Java  and  Sumatra  which  may  be  grown  in  a  basket  like 
/Eschynonthus  (Triehosporum).  Fls.  in  axillary  bunches, 
the  corolla  5-lobed,  oblique,  but  scarcely  2-lipped:  Ivs. 
simple,  alternate. 

A.  UmMttyla,  Can.,  in  considered  a  nynonym  of  the  oeit,  but 
•  [•tmrwitjy  has  a  longrr  Myle.  R.H.  1H73  270.—  A.  laminra, 
Hlum.v    Scaslit  Root  Blossom.  St.  rooting  from  the  lower  sur- 


face: Ivs.  alternate,  with  aa  abortive  oar  opposite  the  ban  of  each; 
petioles  4-8  ia.  long;  bladr  aa  long,  ovate,  serrate:  fla.  in  large  axil- 
lary »eH,ile  fawiele.  o[  12-14;  stamens  eiwrtod.  B.M.  5747.  P.M. 
16:73.  F.&.  4:388.  fj.  TAYLOR.f 

AGANtSIA  (Greek,  meaning  desirable).  Orchidattx. 
Epiphytes  grown  on  blocks. 

Stems  short,  finally  forming  pscudobulhs,  arising 
from  a  creeping  rhisome:  If.  1:  fls.  few,  in  an  erect 
raceme  from  the  base  of  the  pseudobulb;  sepals  and 
petals  nearly  alike,  spreading;  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip 
short  or  obsolete,  the  middle  lobe  broad,  spreading, 
entire  or  2-  or  3-lobcd;  pollinia  4. — Species  2;  natives  of 
S.  Amer.  For  culture  and  propagation,  see  article  on 
Orchids. 

cyinea,  Reichb.  (A.  tricolor,  N.  E.  Br.  AcacAUis 
cyanea,  Lindl.).  Pseudobutbs  ovoid,  up  to  2  in.  long, 
1-  or  2-lvd. :  Ivs.  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole,  up  to  6 
in.  long:  raceme  of  4-7  fls.  over  2  in.  wide;  sepals  and 
petals  pale  mauve,  especially  the  latter;  lip  with  a 
rose-purple  reniform  limb  and  a  fringed  claw.  Brazil. 
Lind.  1 :45. — Very  rare  in  cult.  Needs  a  high  temp. 

pulchella,  Lindl.  Pscudobulbs  ovoid,  barely  1  in. 
long,  1-lvd.:  Ivs.  3-5  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  long 
petiole :  raceme  of  4-6  fls.  about  1  %  in.  broad ;  sepals  and 
petals  white;  lip  with  the  lower  port  nearly  round, 
concave,  spot  ted  with  red,  the  upper  part  larger,  broadly 
ovate,  yellow  in  the  center.  Guiana.  B.K.  26:32.— 
Very  rare  in  cult. 

an  d  i 

J.  11M 

B.M. 
Nash. 


A.  CanAvttra,  Nichols.  Fls.  blue,  nodding,  the 
tipped  white,  the  while  lip  with  the  laieraT 
middl  ' 


7270. 


lobe  transversely  oblong,  with  2  red  bars. 

George  V. 


AGAPANTHUS  (agape,  love,  and  anthos,  flower). 
Liliacex.  Conservatory  plants,  with  tuberous  root- 
stocks,  blooming  from  Lite  spring  to  fall,  but  mostly  in 
summer. 

Plant  robust  and  toll  (dwarf  forms):  scape  simple, 
fls.  in  2-bractcd  umbels,  in  shades  of  blue  and  varying  to 
white;  perianth  with  6  wide-spreading  divisions,  nearly 
regular;  stamens  6 :  pod  many-seeded ;  seeds  flat,  win? 
above:  foliage  usually  evergreen,  but  vanishing  early 
in  some  of  the  forms.  8.  Afr. — Probably  only  one 
species,  although  several  have  been  described. 

In  this  country,  agapanthuses  are  usually  grown  in 
tubs  (the  roots  are  likely  to  burst  pots),  and  are  flowered 
in  summer  in  the  conservator}*,  window-garden,  living- 
room,  or  set  in  protected  places  in  the  open.  The  plant 
ia  kept  dormant  during  winter,  us  in  a  frame  or  light 
cellar,  only  enough  life  being  maintained  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  falling.  When  in  bloom,  give  abundance  of 
water.  Plants  will  bloom  many  years  if  given  a  large 
enough  tub,  not  allowed  to  become  overcrowded  in  the 
tub,  and  supplied  with  manure-water,  sending  up 
many  clusters  each  year.  Good  results  can  also  be 
obtained  in  single  pots.  It  forces  well.  If  kept  dormant 
until  spring,  plants  may  be  bedded  in  the  open,  or 
massed  in  vases,  for  Hummer  bloom. — Propagation  is 
effected  by  dividing  the  roots  (and  rarely  by  seeds*. 
Old  roots  break  up  more  easily  if  soaked  in  water  a  few 
hours.  When  dormant,  the  plant  will  stand  a  few  de- 
grees—usually 10°  or  less — of  frost. 

umbellatus,  L'Her.  African  Lily.  Ltly-of-the- 
Nile  (although  native  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope  region). 
Fig.  136.  Lvs.  2  ft.  long  and  numerous,  thick,  narrow: 
scape  rising  2-3  ft.  from  the  If.-rosette,  bearing  an  um- 
bel of  10-30 handsome  blue  fls.;  perianth  funnel-shaped, 
1  \i-2  in.  long,  with  short  tube.  B.M.  500.— Gne 
of  the  best  known  of  half-hardy  liliaceous  plants.  Very 
variable  in  the  wild,  and  many  of  the  forms  have  been 
intro.  to  cult.  Tall  or  giant  forms:  Var.  multifldrus, 
Voas.  (var.  mdximus,  Hort.  A.  multiflbrtu,  Willd.), 
toller  than  the  prevailing  fonns,  the  bright  blue  large 
fls.  as  many  as  30-60  in  an  umbel,  the  Ivb.  broader; 
Var.  gigantcus,  Hort.,  a  very  robust  form  (to  4  ft.) 
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with  15Q-2O0  dark  blue  fls.  Dwarf  forma:  Var  minor, 
Hort.,  very  email,  with  slender  narrow  Ivb.  (  Jain,  or 
lew  broad)  and  deep  blue  fla.  which  are  1  in.  or  lean  long; 
var.  Moorelnus,  Hurt..  \  x/i  ft.,  Ivb.  abort  and  upright, 
fla.  dark  blue,  and  as  large  as  in  A.  umbeUatus  itself; 

hardy;     var.  Lelcht- 
linii,  Hort.,  1  lj  ft.,  fin. 
bright  hyacinth-blue  in 
a  very  compact  umbel. 
Variegated  forma:  Var. 
variegatus,  Hort.,  Ivb. 
white  with  spam:  green 
stripes,  rather  small; 
var.     aureus,  Hort., 
Ivb.  striped  yellow. 
White-fld.  forms:  Var. 
ilbidus,  Hort  .,  fls.  pure 
white,  rat  her  small  but 
many,  the  Ivb.  usually 
persisting;    var.  Ssintpaolii, 
fft.,  apparently  similar  to  last: 
.  smaller  than  in  A.  umbellaiu*. 
-fl<i.  forms  of  usual  habit:  V'ar. 
pallidus,  Hort    fls.  pale  poreelain- 
<■:    var.   WeilliRhii,  Hort.,  fls. 
i.-]'        f  h  indigo-bluc  Iitm-s  and 
trginx;     var.  Saundersonianus, 
iri  .  M>  <i;trk  blue;  var.  atrocssru- 
Hon  ,  fls.  dark  violet;  var. 
pracox,  Hort.  fvar.  minimus,  Undl. 
A.  prkcox,  Willd.),  is  an  earlier 
form,  blooming  in  June  or  even 
earlier  and  by  some  regarded  as  a 
distinct  species,  the  Ivs.  narrower  than  in  the  type, 
fix.  smaller  and  30-40  in  the  umbel,  pale  blue,  with 
perianth  segms.,  and  the  peduncle 


Out-of-doors  they  could  be 
regions,  in  localities 
it  humidity  and  in  par- 
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short;  var.  flore  pleno,  Hort..  a  double-fld.  blue  form, 
the  fls.  long-lasting.  Very  recent  introductions  are: 
Var.  globdsus  {A.  gloltdsus.  Bull),  a  dwarf-growing 
form,  producing  dense  globular  umbels  on  long  scapes, 
the  fls.  about  1  in.  across,  the  outer  segms.  lilac-blue 
shaded  white  and  the  inner  ones  emarginate  and  darker, 
the  Ivs.  deciduous;  var.  insignia  (A.  imAgnis,  Bull), 
tall,  the  basal  part  of  the  arching  Ivb.  milk-white,  the 
fls.  very  numerous  on  long  slender  pedicels  and  droop- 
ing in  the  very  large  umbel,  pale  lavender.  Gn.  64,  p. 
Ii7.  G.M.46,  p.  423.  G.W.  1903,  p.  529,  531;  var. 
csulescens  (A.  cauUscens,  Spreng.),  fls.  blue,  lighter 
inside,  long-pcdiccled  and  the  outer  ones  nodding,  the 
root  with  thickened  fibers;  intro.  by  Carl  Sprengcr 
of  Naples.  Gt.  50:1487.  L.  H.  B. 

AGAPETES  (Greek  agapetos,  beloved  or  lovable, 
referring  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant).  Ericacer,  sub- 
family Vaccinididese.  Shrubs  sometimes  cultivated  for 
their  handsome  flowers  and  attractive  foliage. 

Evergreen  plants,  often  epiphytic  and  with  the  sts. 
thickened  at  the  bit*-:  Ivs.  alternate,  or  irregularly 
whorled,  short-pet ioled  or  sessile,  entire  or  slightly 
toothed:  fls.  in  axillary  fascicles  or  short  racemes, 
rarely  solitary;  calyx-tube  turbinate,  with  5-lobed 
limb;  corolla  tubular  to  campanula!  <\  with  5,  usually 
curved  lobes;  stamens  10,  with  short  filaments,  anthers 
produced  into  2  long  beaks  opening  at  the  apex  by  a  pore 
or  slit ;  ovary  5-ccllcd.  inferior:  fr.  a  juicy  or  dry  berry 
with  many  seeds. — About  30  species  from  the  southern 
Himalayas  to  N.  Austral.,  chiefly  in  the  humid  mountain 
forests  at  elevations  of  3,000-«.,000  ft. 

The  several  species  in  cultivation  arc  highly  ornamen- 
tal shrubs  with  handsome  lustrous  foliage  and  showy 
usually  scarlet  or  bright  red  clustered  flowers.  They 
are  sometimes  grown  in  warm  greenhouse  in  Kurope, 
but  apparently  none  of  them  is  in  the  American  trade. 

They  grow  best  in  a  porous  soil  consisting  ol  peat, 
leaf-mold7  fibrous  loam  and  plenty  of  sand ;  the  smaller 
kinds  are  suitable  for  growing  in  baskets  on  account  of 


their  epiphytic  nature 
grown  only  in 
in  which  the  air 
tial  shade. 

Propagation  is  by  cuttings  of 
under  glass  in  the  warm  greenhouse. 

A.  buxx/Mta,  Nutt.  Rranche*  and  calyx  hairy:  It*.  obovate- 
cuneatc,  m-nalcly  serrate,  glabrous,  about  1  in.  Icing:  fls  axill»ry. 
1-2.  eylindric.  bright  red  with  spreading  lobe*  Himalaya*.  B.M. 
5012.  G.C.  Ill  27:197.— .4.  «<afcra.  Clarke  (Th.b.udi*  glabra. 
Griff. ).  Glabroua:  lv».  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  some- 
time* elliptic,  obscurely  crenate,  about  5  in.  long:  fl*.  several,  axil- 
lary, tubular,  ventneosc  below  the  middle.  Kin.  lone.  whit*,  itwn- 
iab  toward  the  apex,  pink  at  the  basr.  Himalayas  Gn.  10,  o .539. 
—A.  matrt-uha.  Broth.  *  Hook.  (Thibaudi*  macrantha.  Hook.  . 
Plant  glabrou*  Iva.  lanceolate,  long  acuminate,  3-4  in.  long: 
fl».  in  2-3-fld.  clusters,  outride  of  the  axils,  pendulous  ureeo- 
late,  5-rihbed,  2  in.  long,  yellowish  white,  marked  with  red  wavy 
tran<.ver*e  line*.  K  India.  It  M  1566.  F.S.  6:646  J.F.  1.95. 
G.C.  III.  15:501.  R.H.  1852:81.  K.B.  26: 181 — A.  JfcxWi.  Hem. I 
I. vs.  oblong -lanceolate,  usually  whorled  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
entire,  glaorou*.  2-3^  in.  long:  fla.  in  abort  axillary,  6-9-fld.  ra- 
ceme*, cytindric,  scarlet  or  orange-red.  1  H  in.  long,  lobe*  reSeiecj. 
narrow,  yellow  within.  Himalaya*.  B.M.  792S  - .4  teltgrra.  D. 
Don  Thtbaudia  setigera.  Wall.  >.  Lv*  oblong  or  lanceolate,  about 
4  in.  long,  usually  whorled:  fl*.  in  lateral  cluster*,  deep  red.  usually 
hairy,  Win.  long,  pedicels  and  calyx  hairy.  Himalaya*  Wight  I  coo. 
11*0,  lfsl  (as  Vaecinium  verticillatum  and  V.  Wallichianum  •  — 
.4.  tpendtn.  Hcm.il.  Glabrous:  Ivn  ovate-oblong.  subcordate  at  the 
base,  slightly  serrulate.  3  -4  in.  long:  fl*.  3-6,  axillary,  rylindrie-ur- 
reolate,  5-nlihed,  deep  crimson.  1  4  long.  Probably  from 
Burma.  G.C.  III.  41:  237.— .4.  nnf9iUa.  D  Don  Thibaudia  pul- 
cherrima.  Wall.  A.  pulcherrima  Benth.  *  Hook.).  Tall  ahrub, 
glabrous:  Iva,  elliptic-lanceolate,  6-8  in.  long:  fla.  on  the  old  wood 
in  many-fid.  denae  clusters,  cytindric-campanulate  5-angled.  pale 
red  marker]  dark  red.  1  in.  long.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4303.  F.8.  3. 

p'-71-2-  Alfred  Rr.iroF.R. 

AGARICOS.  A  genus  of  fleshy  fungi,  considered  under  Af«*«- 


AGATRiEA:  FA 

AGATHIS  (agathis,  glome;  the  flowers  in  clusters). 
I'xnAcesF.  Tender  Australian  dioecious  conifers,  allied 
to  Araucaria,  yielding  dammar  resin. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  not  needle-like,  usually  broad, 
pet  ioled  or  almost  sessile,  opposite  or  alternate:  cones 
axillary,  ovate  or  globular,  composed  of  persistent, 
bractless  scales.  Distinguished  from  pines  and  firs  by 
the  broad-parallel-veined  Ivs. —  Not  uncommon  in  bo- 
tanic garden  collections  where  they  are  grown  in  the 
temperate  house. 

robusta,  Hook.  (Dammdra  robusla,  C.  Moore.  D. 
Brdwnii,  Hort.).  Branches  somewhat  verticillate,  hori- 
zontal: Ivs.  broad,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  short- 
stalked,  3J-2-4  in.  long,  2-3  in.  wide:  cones  oval,  3-4  in. 
long,  2-3  in.  wide:  tree  reaching  130  ft.  in  Austral. 
— Cult,  in  Calif. 

australis,  Salisb.  (Dnmmdra  australis,  Lambert. I. 
The  Kawri  Pine.  Tree,  120-150  ft.:  Ivs.  sessile,  linear 
oblong,  rarely  elliptic,  alternate,  or  opposite  on  the 
branchlets,  l'i-2  in.  long.  J2-  ?*in.  wide:  staminate 
catkins  solitary:  cones  almost  spherical,  2-3  in. 
diam.  New  Zeal.  G.F.  2:583.  I-ambert,  Pinus  2:44. 
— Cult,  outdoors  in  Calif.,  but  not  very  Bucceasfullv. 
Kawri  gum,  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish, 
is  the  partly  fossilized  resin  of  .4.  australis.  It  is  found 
5-6  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  Zeal.,  where  there  were  vast  forests  of 
this  tree  in  ages  past. 

orientalis,  I^amhert.  Fig.  137.  Tree,  100  ft.:  Ivs. 
opposite  or  alternate,  entire,  coriaceous,  glaucous,  2-4 
in.  long,  1  '-j  in.  wide,  sometimes  a  little  falcate:  staminate 
catkins  2  in.  long:  cones  globular  or  turbinate,  solitary, 
peduncli'd,  and  axillary.  F.  Indies.  I^ambert,  Pinus 
2:43.  B.  M.  5359.— Cult,  outdoors  in  Calif,  and  in 
greenhouses  elsewhere.  Both  this  and  the  preceding 
intro.  by  Franceschi  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  (as  Dam- 
mara  orientalis.)  Taylor. 

AGAVE  (Greek,  agaws,  admirable).  Amarylliddcesr. 
ImjHirtant  decorative  and  economic  plants  from  hot 
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American  deserts,  the  most  familiar  of  which  is  A. 
americana,  the  Century  Plant,  or  American  Aloe. 

Stem  short  or  wanting:  Ivs.  mostly  in  a  close  rosette, 
usually  stiff  and  rnotv  or  loan  fleshy,  persisting  from  year 
to  year,  the  margins  mostly  armed  with  teeth  and  the 
apex  tipped  with  a  usually  pungent  spine:  fls.  in  spikes 
Litr.in  or  panicles  (Euagave);  perianth  6-parted, 
more  or  less  funnel-shaped;  stamens  6,  mostly  long- 
exscrted;  style  1;  stigma  capitately  3-lobed;  ovary  in- 
ferior, 3-cclled;  seeds  numerous,  flat,  thin,  black. — Some 
sfiocies  flower  but  once  and  die,  others  occasionally, 
while  others  flower  from  year  to  year.  The  number  of 
species  is  fully  300,  and  more  than  325  have  been  de- 
scribed, largely  from  the  Mexican  tableland,  although 
each  island  of  the  W.  Indies  possesses  its  peculiar 
species.  One  of  the  largest  collections  is  at  Kew,  where 
there  are  85  named  species.  The  largest  collections  in 
the  U.  S.  ore  at  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Washington 
and  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  where  there  are 
about  75  species  each.  Amateurs  often  cult,  a  greater 
number  of  species  than  are  described  in  this  account. 

The  most  complete  monographs  of  the  genus  as  a 
whole  are  by  General  von  Jacobi.  in  the  Hamburg 
Garten  Zcitung,  1864-1865,  of  which  a  limited  number 
of  reprints  with  supplements  were  issued  in  book  form, 
ami  by  J.  G.  Baker  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1877. 
with  excellent  small  illustrations,  which  was  amplified 
in  his  Handbook  of  the  Amaryllides?,  1888.  Several  of 
the  natural  groups  composing  the  subgenus  Euagave 
have  been  monographed  and  illustrated  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  one  of  which  also 
contains  a  monograph  of  the  species  known  to  occur 
in  Lower  California.  The  half-hundred  West  Indian 
species  are  figured  and  monographically  treated  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Engelmann  has  published  a  monograph  of 
the  species  of  the  I'nited  States,  first  classified  on  flower 
characters,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  of  St.  I  jouis,  Vol.  III. 

Agaves  are  essentially  fanciers'  or  amateurs'  plants. 
This  noble  group  of  plants  has  never  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  and  yet  no  genus  of  plants  in  America 
furnishes  so  many  suitable  decorative  plants.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  places  it  next  to  the  palm  and  aloe,  but 

the  former  is  a  great  family 
of  1,100  species.   While  in 
the  I'nited  States  one  thinks 
^    i         f  of  the   agaves  only  as 

V        '  -i  decorative  plants,  yet  in 

"  '  '  Mexico,  their  native  home, 

JV3r""*<  V  i  they  are  the  most  useful  of 

plants.  Many  species  fur- 
«r^-~--^»jQ^>X^  nish  fiber,  others  soap,  while 
v        5fi«/  still  others  produce  the  two 

great  Mexican  drinks, 
pulque  and  mescal.  Pulque, 
which  is  a  fermented  drink, 
is  derived  from 
'several  species, 
especially  A .  atrovi- 
rrrut.  Mescal,  which 
is  a  distilled  drink, 
is  usually  not  ob- 
tained from  the 
same  species  as 
pulque,  although  there  is 
a  general  belief  to  the  con- 
trary. The  8(iccic8  from 
which  is  made  most  of  the 
nw-scal  used  in  Mexico  is  unknown. — The  species  vary 
so  much  in  size  and  form  that  they  can  be  used  in 
:i  great  many  ways.  Some  of  the  smaller  species  are 
suitable  for  the  house,  and  even  some  of  the  larger 
species  are  so  used.  The  larger  species  are  well  adapted 
for  vases  in  large  gardens  and  grounds,  along  walks, 
terraces,  and  the  like.  These  plants,  coming,  as  they  do, 


from  arid  or  even  desert  regions,  where  they  have  a 
hard  struggle  to  exist,  can  be  grown  with  little  or  no 
care,  but  they  respond  very  quickly  to  good  treatment. 
— The  species  are  propagated  in  various  ways;  some  pro- 
duce suckers  at  the  base,  or  even  underground  shoots: 
others  give  off  buds  from  the  stem,  which  fall  off  ana 
take  root,  or  may  be  detached  and  planted;  while  not 
a  few  produce  bulblets  in  the  flower-clusters,  and  some- 
times m  great  abundance.  Nearly  all  may  be  produced 
from  seed,  but  as  most  of  the  species  flower  only  after 
a  long  interval,  and  many  have  not  yet  been  known  to 
flower  in  cultivation,  this  latter  means  of  propagation 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  In  cultivation,  fruit  is  set  very 
sparingly  or  not  at  all  without  artificial  pollination, 
although  this  can  be  accomplished  with  very  little 
trouble.  (J.  N.  Rose.) 

The  agaves  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  grow.  The  soil 
should  be  principally  loam  and  sand,  and  if  any  vege- 
table soil  be  given  it  should  be  in  small  quantities. 
Good  drainage  and  firm  potting  are  necessary.  To  grow 
small  plants  of  the  large-leaved  kinds  into  good-sized 
specimt  [ls  quicklv,  they  should  be  plunged  out  in  a 
sunny  spot  in  spring,  taking  care  that  the  pots  are  large 
enough  so  that  they  will  not  require  repotting  in  the 
fall.  Nearly  all  of  the  large-growing  kinds  are  easily 
increased  from  suckers,  which,  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  pot -bound  condition,  are  produced  very 
readily.  They  should  be  token  off  from  tne  parent  plant 
only  when  furnished  with  sufficient  roots  to  give  them 
a  start.  Some  kinds  are  raised  only  from  seeds,  which, 
when  freshly  gathered,  germinate  in  a  few  weeks. 
(G.  W.  Oliver.) 

The  classification  of  the  agaves  is  very  perplexing. 
This  is  partially  owing  to  the  number  of  species,  to 
the  scarcity  of  preserved  study  material,  and  to  the 
infrequency  of  flowering  in  many  species.  In  fact, 
many  species  have  never  been  known  to  flower.  The 
most  usable  characters  for  classification  are  to  be  found 
in  the  leaves,  of  which  the  end-spine  and  marginal 
prickles  are  very  characteristic,  and,  although  such  an 
arrangement  is  more  or  less  artificial,  it  is  the  most  satis- 
factory in  naming  a  collection.  From  a  botanical  point 
of  view,  however,  the  inflorescence  shows  the  true  rela- 
tionship of  the  species.  In  this  way  the  genus  is  usually 
divided  into  three  groups  or  subgenera.  These  are:  First, 
Euagave,  having  a  paniculate  inflorescence,  with  can- 
delabra-like branches.  Second,  LUlsea,  having  a  dense 
spike  of  usually  paired  flowers.  (The  section  LiUira  baa 
been  considered  by  some  a  good  genus,  but  it  seems  to 
connect  with  the  first  section  through  certain  species.) 
The  third  section,  Manfreda,  is  very  different  from  the 
above,  and  is  now  considered  as  a  distinct  generic  t  ype, 
and  so  treated  here.  Manfredas  are  all  herbaceous, 
appearing  each  year  from  a  bulbous  base:  the  leaves 
are  soft  and  weak,  dying  down  annually,  while  the  in- 
florescence is  a  slender  open  spike,  with'solitary  flowers 
from  the  axils  of  bracts. 


ab*trtira.  33. 
aiiorttalfi,  4H. 
nlt-H'iiTf*.  30. 
aUtida.  11. 
aUitnma,  21. 
amrricana.  19,  21. 
nmrrna,  11. 
atnurtnris,  43. 
anacanlha.  2. 
a  >ui  rvitti/uie* .  8. 
angUAtifoUii.  1. 

•irii!H-ll.*l[HK,   1  V 

applanal*.  13,  14. 

aruehaul,  40. 
atrirha.  40. 
atrovireoa,  19. 
attenuata,  28. 
auricortfha,  11. 
B'lkrH.  6. 
Boaucarnci.  39. 
Benulnruina.  10. 


INDEX. 

Bttteriana,  0. 
Bionrtu.  4H. 
Bonapartett,  49. 
Btmnrtii,  1 1. 
Bonnrtiann,  11,  I  S. 
Botni.  49. 
Boltrni.  34. 
brartiim,  55. 
brmfolui,  47. 
brevtt,  2. 
buBttfira,  9. 
eamtiean*,  ft. 
caruluia,  6. 


Ctlhana.  31. 
Celiii.  31. 
ekiapnuit.  33. 
cliihuahuana,  15. 
ehtarvcanlha,  32. 
cunrrUitn.  18. 
eoctiiua.  12. 

19. 


cochlmta.  11, 

CGBTulroOpnil,  36. 

Cohmawi, 
romparta.  1 1.  47. 
onmpluviata,  19. 
canrimta.  <>. 
ConMuirranlii,  44. 
CwWfcct,  1. 
Cordrroyt,  5. 
curnuta,  4X. 
Gnifjiii,  14. 
craanUpina.  19. 
crenata,  11. 
Croufhrn  11. 
ctenophora.  30. 
curullata,  11. 
tyanta,  10. 
ryanophyila,  10. 
da*ylirk»i(le».  63. 
d.-albuta.  61.  63. 
dccipienr..  4. 
dtnta,  33.  47. 
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depauperate,  47. 
de*erti ,  25. 
rVSmrtUana,  8,  42. 
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-.  8. 

auvcroac&nlha,  6. 
macrocuimtt,  12. 
macrodonta,  30. 
Maigrcliana,  42. 
major,  6,  39. 43. 47. 
Manguai,  9. 
Mapiaag*.  19. 
MarcuZi,  14. 
marginata,  1,  19.  21. 
i.  48. 
i,  23. 
21. 33. 
AfaxintiJiand,  43. 
mediu-piota,  3,  21,30. 
43. 

melliflua,  19. 
nnwoUllo.  36. 
mr i it ana.  9,  19,  22 
micracanUia,  30.  32. 
42. 

Mill'  n,  21.  22. 
minima,  3. 
minor,  47. 
minulorenju,  8. 
mitu,  32. 
mitrcforuiU.  18. 
Marganii,  42. 
muUiflora,  33. 
m-..'(i.'in<.i.M.  36. 
nana,  6,  51. 
neglerta,  7. 
Nrwberri/i,  27. 
NiekcUiB.  44. 
nigri-.Hf.-n-,  36. 
nigritpina,  6. 
Niaaoni,  36. 
S'oah,  15. 
gtinra,  41. 
olignphytta,  6. 
orbiculari*,  11. 
Orcuttiana,  16. 
Ortgiesiana,  48. 
Ottonw,  33. 
Ouj  stlgKemiana,  30. 
otatifalia,  11. 
pachyacantha,  16. 
{MMufa.  8. 
Palroeri.  24. 
parra-sana,  IS. 
Panyi,  14. 
parviflora,  46. 
Paton.i.  15. 
paucibracteata.  28. 
paucifolia.  6,  50. 
Pcarockii,  40. 
porbella,  37.  43. 
rx-rpU-xana,  46. 
freradurflii,  35.  43. 
picta.  22. 
1'itgrimii,  42. 
polyarantb*.  33. 
AitphgUa.  10. 


lt\cfuxrt&s%%t  BX» 
rifidb,  2,  3.  7. 
ngidiaaima,  39. 
rtAurfo.  47. 


♦a 

Rohanii.  41. 
Roman!.  35.  47. 
row*,  61. 
rutuntii/olia,  11. 
rupuoia,  32. 
SalmdgcJtii,  33. 
•Sa/mtana,  19. 
Ssrgrntu,  1. 
Saundpraii,  11. 
ichidigera,  48. 
tchitdioera,  48. 
Scbottd,  45. 
Soolymua,  12. 
Bebiutiana,  16. 
arrrulata,  45. 
Shawii,  16. 
tilrtMrit,  3. 
8imonii,  11. 
&inrm,  11. 
$i*ala,  2. 
aiaalnna,  2. 
ipcctainiiM,  21. 
#;nVata,  54. 


•Uiptica. 
elongata,  6.1 
riui/mi,  37. 
tiui/ormit,  51. 
curojMWl,  21. 
falcala,  52. 
ferux.  17. 
fiUmenUwa,  47. 
filifera.  47,  48. 
/Inecida,  12. 
flateteent,  6. 
fourrruydca.  3. 
/r<igilit,  41. 
Franaoainii,  20. 
Funkiaoa,  36. 
gvminiflora,  49. 
Ghieabrechtii.  41. 
Ghie*br,Qht>x,  41,  42. 

S pantaa,  6. 
ilbeyi,  40. 
glauca.  6,  51. 
gtauceecene,  28,  32. 
Goldmaaiana,  Hi, 
gracilipca,  14. 
graciliapina,  19. 
grandibractaata,  11. 
grandident,  41. 
grandidentata,  41. 
(Truriuiow,  42. 
Guignardii.  11,  28. 
Hanburii,  40. 
Hart  man  ii,  46. 
Havardiana,  14. 
HavorlHiana,  10. 
heteraeantha,  36,  3H. 
Airfrir,  51. 
horrida,  39.  40,  42. 
Houghii.  54. 
Hnulletiana  or  tfou/- 

trMit,  2. 
huachucenaia,  14. 
hybrids.  43. 
bystrix,  6,  51. 
inertnia,  36. 
Inghamii.  40. 
integrifolia,  6. 
intrvpida,  53. 
izlli,  2,  a 
iztliaidn,  1,  3. 
Jarvutniansi,  1. 
lunrrt).  49. 
Karwinakii.  5. 
Kerchovii.  39. 
XiWueAii,  40. 
Kmghtiana.  48. 
A-jfAn  43. 
l^tenrens,  21. 
trrior,  40. 
J«i».  2. 
InnuotiUd,  11. 
i'iiinrirt.i,  41. 

lad  Mia.  4.6.28, 43. 
latietima,  19,  28. 
laxi folia,  4. 
Lecbeguilla,  36. 
Lpguayana,  41. 
l^emairei,  39. 
Loo^oldu,  11.47.48. 

In'OT'l,  6. 
longifolia,  3, 6,  22, 

43.  47. 
lophantli*,  37. 

A.  Infl.  a  candelabrum-like  panicle.  (1-26.)  Subgenus 

Euaqave. 

B.  Ims.  dagger-like  or  sword-shaped:  spine  not  decurrent: 

fls.  rather  large,  greenish,  long-lobed,  ill-smelling, 
often  followed  by  bulbils;  seeds  very  large.  Trunk 
often  developed. 

c.  Fls.  urceolately  contracted  in  throat. 
1.  angustifdlia,   Haw.   (A.   litridn,   Jacq.   A.  Jac- 
quiniarm,  Srhnlt.  f.   A,  ixtlidides.  Hook.   .4.  Wlghtii, 
Train.  .4.  vivipara,  Auct.).  Short -trunked:  lvs.  3  x  16- 
24  in.,  gray-green,  with  flat  spine  and 


tpiralis,  4. 
tqualuime,  41. 
atcnophylla,  38. 

Ureptaainlha,  11. 
atrial*.  21,  50.  51. 
atripta,  51. 
subdentata,  29. 
ruh/alcata,  6. 
subintegra,  39. 
tuhundtdata,  28. 
tudburyrneie,  6. 
tuprrha,  1. 
Urn  tat  a.  37. 
Taylori,  33.  47.  49. 
UJiuneanentit.  11,  18. 
Uquilana,  4. 
tetragona,  36. 
To*iartn,  23. 
taria.  43. 
Toumtyana,  45. 
Treleawi,  45. 
triangularis.  39. 
Trouhetekayana,  23. 
uncinaia,  33. 
undulata.  23. 
univittata,  37. 
ulabcnaia,  27. 
Vandrrdonckii,  43. 
varicgata.  47. 
wera-crucis,  9. 


.  19. 
vnneept,  48. 
Pringlei,  26. 
prolxjtra.  3. 
pseudoftlifera,  47. 
pugionifarmit,  6. 
pulverulenta,  11. 
purpurea,  51. 
quadrat*,  11. 
quiotifera  19. 
ranoH,  21. 
rwurva,  50. 
rtrurvata,  7. 
Krotlti.  40. 

8.40. 
11. 


r.9 
vera-crua,  9. 
atrjr  ctvcm.  9. 
Verachaffi>ltii,  11. 
veatita,  48. 
Victoria*  Hfgina",  44. 
Villa  48. 
Vdlanim.  43,  47. 
Virginia,  21. 
tirginieo,  11. 
viridia,  6.  22. 
tivipara.  1,  7. 
WhitaJteri,  19. 

WMML  1. 
WUlin-ni.  15. 
Wolkrnttrinii,  33. 
Wexxlrowil,  1. 
Wrightii,  49. 
xalapcniiig,  35. 
zytonacantha,  43. 
yuroa>folia,  54. 


r.  infl.  few-branched;  fls.  1  H-2  in.;8egm8.  and 
ovary  ^in.  each,  tube  1  jin. :  caps,  subglobose,  strongly 
etipitate  and  beaked.  Cent.  Amer.(?).  Jacq.,  Obs.  liu?. 
4,  pi.  1.  Targioni  Tozietti,  Ann.  Firen«e.  2,  pi.  6.  B.M. 
5097,  5893.  Wight,  Icon.  PI.  Ind.  Or.  2024.  Rep.  Mo. 
Bot.  Card.  19,  pi.  29-34.  Proc.  Amcr.  Phil.  Soc.  49,  pi. 
32.  Mem.  Nat.  Acad.  11,  pi.  106-109.  A  form  with 
white-margined  Ivs.  is  var.  margins ta,  Trel.  (A.  vivi- 
para  varieodta  and  A.supirba,  Hort.),  Wiesner  Featschr., 
pi.  8,  and  a  variant  of  this  with  the  body  color  gray- 
green  is  var.  Woodrowii,  Trel.  (A.  Woodrdtrii,  Wats., 
and  A.  Codkei,  Woodrow),  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Card.  19,  pi. 
35.  A  dwarf  form  of  the  unvanegated  type  is  var.  S4r- 
gentii,  Trel.,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Card.  22,  pi.  100-103. 

2.  sisalina,  Perr.  (A.  anacdntha,  Terr.  A.  brhns, 
Hort.  A.  Houlletiana  or  HoulUUii,  Hort.  A.  tievis, 
Hort.  A.  ixtli  aisaldna,  Hort.  A.  rigida  progrcssana, 
Boyd.  A.  rigida  sisaldna,  Auct.  A.sisala,  Perr.  A.sisa- 
lana  inrrmis,  Riviere.  A.  sisalana  yashquia,  Perr.). 
Nearly  trurikless:  lvs.  4  x  60  in.,  becoming  green,  with 
shallow-grooved  spine  and  typically  no  prickles:  infl. 
ample;  fls.  l$i-2y£  in.;  ovary,  segm.  and  tube  about 
equal:  caps.  rare.  Yucatan  or  Chiapas(?).  Perrine, 
Senate  Doc.  300,  pi.  1,  2,  4.  Dodge,  Rep.  Fiber  Invest. 
3, 5, 9,  with  pi.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Card.  7,  pi.  54-56.  Proc. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  49,  pi.  32.  Mem.  Nat.  Acad.  11.  pi. 
113-115. — The  y ax ci, green  agave  or  sisal  hemp  most 
commonly  cult,  outside  of  Yucatan:  largely  distributed 
to  growers  from  Trop.  Fla.  where  Perrine  intra,  it 
about  1835  and,  as  in  some  of  the  W.  Indies,  it  has  be- 
come naturalised.  It  has  been  crossed  by  Trabut  with 
A.  vera-cruz  under  the  name  "potosina/ 

3.  fourcroydes,  Lem.  (A.  ixtli  elongata,  Auct.  A. 
ixllioides,  Lem.  A.  longifblia,  Auct.  A.  rigida,  A. 
rigida  elongata  and  A.  rigida  longifolia  of  most  writers). 
Trunk  3-6  ft.:  lvs.  3-4  x  60-90  in.,  gray,  with  round- 
grooved  spine  and  slender  curved  prickles:  infl.  ample; 
fls.  1\\-2\<i  in.;  ovary  in.,  segm.  and  tube  1?4  in. 
each:  caps,  obovoid,  slightly  stipitate  and  beaked. 
Yucatan.  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  49,  pi.  32.  Wiesner 
Festschr.,  349.  Mem.  Nat.  Acad.  11,  pi.  110-112. — 
The  saccL  gray  agave  or  henequen,  largely  grown  for 
fiber  in  Yucatan.  A  form  with  greenish  white  me- 
dian variegation  is  var.  medio-picta.  Trel., — Wiesner 
Festschr.,  pi.  12.  The  shorter-lvd.  but  simdar  chelem 
of  the  Yucatan  coast  is  A.  Ixtli,  sometimes  called  .4. 
silvistris  or  A,  prolifera,  and  a  related  plant  has  been 
called  .4.  minima.  A  large-lvd.  poorer  form  of  A. 
fourcroydes  is  known  as  chucumci,  and  a  shorter-lvd. 
form  of  this  as  babci. 

4.  deefpiens,  Baker  (A.  laxifblia,  Baker.  A.latifMa, 
Auct.  A.  spiralis,  Hort.).  Trunk  6-8  ft. :  lvs.  2-4  x  36- 
60  in.,  green,  rather  soft  and  somewhat  outcurved,  with 
round-grooved  spine  and  slender  prickles  from  green 
prominences:  inn.  ample;  fls.  2J4  in.;  ovary  1H  in., 
segm.  and  tube  ?4in.  each:  caps,  pvriform.  Yucatan. 
Dodge,  Rep.  Fiber  Invest.  3,  5,  9,  pi.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot. 
Card.  7,  pi.  57-59.  B.M.  7477. — The  false  sisal,  exten- 
sively naturalized,  if  not  indigenous,  in  Fla.  This  and 
A.  Karwinskii  deserve  the  name  arborescent,  in  the 
genus  Agave. 

The  tequila  mescals  (A.  tequilana,  Web.,  etc.),  grown 
in  W.  Mex.  for  the  preparation  of  a  distilled  beverage, 
and  the  zapupes  (A.  Zapupe,  Trel.,  etc.),  grown  for 
fiber  in  E.  Mex.,  are  closely  related  to  the  preceding 


CC.  Fls.  slenderer,  not  urceolate. 
5.  Karwinskii,  Zucc.  (A.  Cordtroyi,  Hort.  A.  Bakeri, 
Ross).  Trunk  9-12  ft.:  lvs.  1-1  >2x  15-30  in.,  green, 
with  openly  grooved  spine  and  stout  upcurved  prickles: 
infl.  rather  ample;  fls.  2-2>4  in.;  ovary  1  in.,  segm.  and 
tube  about  J4in.  each:  cups,  oblong,  brown,  stipitate 
and  beaked.  S.  Mex.  Ross,  Icon.  Panorm,  pi.  2.  Rep. 
Mo.  Bot.  Card.  18.  pi.  29-31.  MacDougal,  N.  A. 
pi.  23. 
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6.  macroacantha,  Zucc.  (A.  macracdniha,  Auct.  A. 
Bessereridna,  Jacobi.  A.  Besseridna,  Auct.  A.  pugio- 
nif6rmis,  Zucc.  A.  flaoiscens,  Salm.  A.  subfalcdta  and  A. 
linearis,  Jacobi.  A.  paucifdlia  and  A.  oligophylla,  Baker. 
A.  integrifblia,  Baker?).  Nearly  trunkless:  lvs.  1x8-20 
in.,  yellowish  gray-green,  glaucous,  with  flat-grooved 
spine  and  slender-cuspea  heavy-based  prickles:  infl. 
rather  sparse;  fls.  2  in.;  ovary  1  in.,  Bcgm.  and  tube 
'4m.  each:  caps,  oblong,  gray,  stipitate  and  beaked. 

8.  Mex.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  18.  pi.  18-26.— At  one 
time  a  great  favorite  and,  like  A.  Verschaffeltii,  col- 
lected in  a  large  range  of  forms  designated  by  descrip- 
tive varietal  names:  viridis;  cdndida,  cdndicans,  glauca; 
nigrispina;  eUmgdta,  longifblia;  hystrix  (B.M.  5940), 
ndna;  latifblia,  gigantea,  major,  concinna  or  sudbury- 
tnsia. 

bb.  Los.  lanceolate,  large,  rather  firm  than  fleshy,  scarcely 
repand:  spine  not  decwrrent:  fls.  rather  large, 
greenish,  fetid,  often  followed  by  bulbils.  Nearly 
trunkless. 

7.  neglects,  Small  (A.  irivipara,  Bart  ram.  .4.  < 
vata  and  A.  rigida  recurvata,  Hort.).  Lvs.  gracefully 
outcurved,  6x3»'»  in.,  glaucous,  with  slender  round- 
grooved  spine  and  very  minute  prickles:  infl.  ample; 
ns.  2  in.;  ovary  1  in.,  segm.  Jiin.,  tube  V£'n-:  caps,  obo- 
void,  scarcely  stipit  ate  or  beaked.  Trop.  Fin.  Hep.  Mo. 
Bot.  Gard.  7,  pi.  60,  61.  Dodge,  Rep.  Fiber  Invest .  .">, 

9.  ff.  G.C.III.Sl.supp.  Feb.  1.  Bartram, Travels.  Map. 

8.  miradorensis,  Jacobi.  Lvs.  rather  straight,  3-4  x 
30-35  in.,  glaucous,  with  slender  narrowly  grooved 
spine  and,  toward  the  base,  very  minute  prickles:  infl. 
ample;  fls.  2% in.;  ovary  I  in.,  segm.  J^in.,  tube  J4in. 
E.  Mex.  G.W.  5,  p.  143.— A.  ananassoldes,  A.  De- 
Smettidna,  A.  pdllUla  and  A.  Rcgelidna.  not  now  recog- 
nized, were  based  by  Jacobi  apparently  on  specimens 
from  Sartorius'  ranch,  Kl  Mirmlor,  in  the  state  of  Vera 
Cms,  from  which,  though  ascribed  to  Iirazil,  .4.  mira- 
dorensis is  believed  to  have  come.  All  are  close  to  if 
not  quite  the  latter,  over  the  accepted  name  of  which 
A.  DeSmettiana  has  priority. 

9.  vera-croz,  Mill.  (A.  buttrijera,  Bon  pi.  A.  Mangudi, 
Deaf.  A.  MMMMM,  IMBL.  which  in  part  is  Furcria 
cubensis  and  the  uses  of  which  in  large  part  pertain  to 
A.  atrdvirens.  A.  vera-crucis.  Haw.,  sometimes  spelled 
cerse-crucis.  A.  vhra-crux,  Mill.).  Lvs.  nearlv  straight, 
6-7x50  in.,  glaucous,  somewhat  cross-bandi-d,  rather 
fleshy,  concave,  w  it  h  iborl  heavy  gray  spine  and  oblique  (j^- 
rounded  deltoid  prickles  somew  hat  raised  on  green  f 
prominences:  infl.  ample;  Hs.  2;V-3  in.;  ovary  1  K-IH.-Sf* 
in.,  segm.  J^-l 'in.,  tube  J^in.:  caps,  oblong,  promi- 
nently stipitate,  scarcely  beaked,    Mex.t.?!.  <!.('.  II 
19,  p.  149. — The  blue  aloe,  extensively  plants]  and 
more  or  leas  established  in  Amov,  India.  Mauritius  and 
Peru,  and,  as  A.  mexicana,  in  Italy.  It  has  been  hy- 
bridized with  A.  tisalana. 

10.  l&rida,  Ait.  [A.  Upida,  Dictr.  .4.  liicida,  Schiede). 
Lvs.  thinner,  flatter  and  more  curving,  with  slenderer 
spine  and  smaller  scarcely  elevated  prickles:  infl. 
slighter  and  sparser.  Mex.(?).  Zuccarini,  Act.  Acad. 
Carol.  Leop.  16,  pt.  2,  pi.  49-51.  B.M.  1522(7).  Rcf. 
Bot.  307(7). — Less  frequently  seen  than  the  preceding, 
with  which  it  is  confused.  IVrhaps  including  the  now 
scarcely  recognized  A.  Beauleuridna,  Jacobi,  A.  cyAnea, 
Hort..  A.  cyanophylla,  Jacobi,  A.  Haworthidna,  Roem., 
and  A.  polyphyUn,  Koch. 

huh  .  Lvs.  short  and  broad,  fleshy  rather  than  hard,  repand: 
spine  somewhat  decurrent:  fls.  rather  large,  yellow- 
ish, with  lobes  often  shorter  than  the  tube,  and 
followed  by  bulbils.  Nearly  trunkless. 

11.  Verschaffeltii,  Lem.  Lvs.  obovate-oblong,  acu- 
minate, 3  x  6-8  in.,  glaucous,  with  flexuous  or  twisted, 
flat-grooved,  red-brown  spine  and  long  rusty  teeth  on 
large  fleshy  prominences:  infl.  rather  slight  and  sparse; 
fls.  about  2  ■  i  in.;  ovary  1     in.,  segm.  1  .•m.,  tube 


?i'in.:  caps,  oblong,  very  stoutly  stipitate,  beaked. 
S.  Mex.  lief.  Bot.  306,  328.  Lyon  Hort.  1880.  267. 
Gt.  346.  J.  Verechaf.,  Cat.  1866-7,  1869.  f.  L  H.  15: 
564. — Extremely  variable,  the  original  introducer 
announcing  "as  many  varieties  as  there  arc  plants," 
and  33  named  forms  having  been  catalogued  once  in 
the  Lyon  garden.  The  more  distinct,  which  have 
received  mostly  descriptive  specific  names,  are  var. 
crenata  (amabna,  cochledia,  elegant),  var.  cucullata 
(Croucheri,  Slmsii),  var.  Leopoldii,  var.  pulverulenta, 
var.  quadrats,  var.  Saundersii  (virginica  glauca),  etc., 
and  such  minor  forms  as  dlbida,  auricdntha,  compdeta, 
lanceoldla.  orltictddris,  ovalifblia,  rhomboidea,  rotunili- 
fblia  ana  streptacdntha.  A.  tehuacanensis,  Karw., 
is  the  earliest  published  name  for  the  species  but  no 
description  was  given.  A.  Bonnetii,  Hort.,  seems  to  be 
this,  but  A.  Bonnelutna,  Hort.,  is  referred  to  A.  mitrx- 
formis,  which  accompanies  A.  Verschaffeltii  about  Te- 
ll uncan. — Extensively  tried  in  hybridisation,  and  crosses 
are  reported  with  A.  attenuata  (x  A.  Guignirdii),  A. 
densiflora.  A.  micracantha  or  micrantha,  A.  schidigern, 
A.  Tonelliana  or  Tonneliana  or  heleracantha  Tonnel- 
iana,  A.  Vanderwinii,  or  Vanderwinneni  (x  A.  Simonii  x 
A.grandibracteata  and  A.xyUmarantha  or  xylinacantha . 

12.  Scdlymus,  Karw.  (A.  cocdnea,  Rocxl?  A. 
fldecida,  Jacobi?).  Lvs.  oblanceolate,  rather  acute,  3—4  x 
12-15  in.,  green  or  (when  it  is  A.  potatorum)  slightly 
glaucous,  with  nearly  straight ,  flat-grooved,  dull  brown 
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spine  and  small  prickles  on  moderately  low,  fleshy 
prominences:  infl.  fairly  large  but  loose;  fls.  2  in.; 
ovary  1 !  i  in.,  segm.  1  ^in.,  tube  ^in.:  caps,  oblong, 
somewhat  stipitate.  8.  Mex.  G.W.  2,  p.  603. — Much 
of  the  "coccinea"  of  gardens  is  A.  macroculmis,  Tod.,  a 
member  of  the  subgenus  Litta^a. . 

BBBB.  Lvs.  rather  oblong,  very  rigid,  gray  or  glaucous, 
scarcely  repand:  spine  decurrent:  fls.  rather  large, 
yellow,  rarely  followed  by  bulbils.  Nearly  trunk- 
less. 

13.  applanata,  Jacobi.  Lvs.  lance-oblong,  acute,  4-6  x 
40-60  in.  when  mature  but  commonly  seen  of  much 
smaller  size,  glaucous,  with  broad  open  gray  or  pur- 
plish spine  and  rather  large  more  or  less  connected 
prickles:  infl.  25-30  ft.;  fls.  2l/£  in.:  ovary  1  in.,  segm. 
Kin.,  tube  H">.  E.  Mex.  G.C.  II.  7,  p.  717.  D.G.Z. 
1903.  p.  528.  Tod.,  Hort.  Pan.  pi.  30.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot. 
Card.  22,  pi.  73,  74. 

14.  Pinyi,  Engelm.  (A.  applanata  Pdrryi,  Mulford. 
A.  Marcusii,  Hort.).   Lvs.  oblong,  acute,  2-4  x  10-12 
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in.,  glaucous,  with  nearly  straight  openly  grooved  spine 
and  smaller  prickles:  infl.  10-15  ft.;  fls.  2\i  in.;  ovary 
1H»  in.,  segm.  W-lim.,  tube  J^in.:  caps,  oblong, 
beaked  but  scarcely  stipitate.  ArU.,  New  Mex.  and 
adjacent  Mex.  G.C.  11.  12,  p.  237. 
Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Card.  22,  pi.  91-93. 
D.G.Z.  18,  p.  3.— Closely  related 
species  are  A.  huachucensis,  Baker, 
.  *«5>  R^P  Mo-  Bot-  (iard.  22,  pi.  87-89, 
jjfei*  "tT     of  the  Huachuca  Mts.,  with  broad  lvs. ; 

A.  Havardiana,  Trel.,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot. 
Card.  22,  pi.  84-86,  of  the  great  bend 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  with  dcejHJcated 
filaments,  and  A.  gracflipes,  Trel., 
Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  22  pi.  08,  99, 
of  \V.  Texas,  with  slender  pedicels 
and  small  seeds,  etc.  A.  Couesii, 
Engelm.,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  22,  pi. 
94  97,  on  flowering  proves  scarcely 
separable. 

15.  Wislizenii,  Engelm.  {A.  Noah, 
Hort.).    Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, 4-6  x  8-10  in.,  gray,  concave, 
with  somewhat  curved  round-grooved 
spine  and  slender  prickles:  inn.  12  ft., 
open;  fls.  2-2*4  m-'i  ovary  \\i  in., 
■  \f         segm.  J^in.,  tube  Hin.:  caps,  slender, 
"-Vr>         obscurely  stipitate..   N.  Mex.  Rep. 
^  NIo.  Bot,  Gard.  22,  pi.  75-79.— 

A  more  glaucous  and  repand 
plant  from  the  same  region  is 
A.  parrasAna,  Berger,  Rep.  Mo. 
Bot.  Gard.  22,  pi.  80,  81. 
Thickcr-lvd.  related  New  Mex. 
forms  are  A.  chihuahulna, 
Trel.,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard. 
22,  pi.  82,  83,  and  A.  Patdnii, 
Trel.,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  22, 
pi.  90. 

bbbbb.  Lvs.  similar,  somewhat  rejiand:  spine  decurrent 
and  the  large  teeth  often  con  fluent:  flu.  in  compact 
clusters,  large,  yellow,  not  followed  by  bulbils. 
Trunk  elongated  but  leafy. 

16.  Shawn,  Engelm.  Lvs.  ovate  or  lance-ovate, 
acuminate,  3-5  x  8-20  in.,  green,  glossy,  with  slender, 
flexuous,  openly  grooved  spine  and  large,  hooked,  con- 
nected, garnet-red  prickles:  infl.  10  ft.,  congested ;  fls. 
2} i-3! i  in.;  ovary  Hi-l'j  in.,  segm.  and  tube  ^in.: 
caps,  oblong,  thick -walled.  S.  W.  Calif,  and  adjoining 
Ix>w.  Calif.  Trans.  Acad.  St.  Louis  3,  pi.  2-4.  Rep. 
Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  7,  pi.  44;  22,  pi.  19- 21.  -Related  I-ow. 
Calif,  species  are  A.  Orcuttiana,  Trel.,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot. 
Gard.  22,  pi.  22,  with  similar  spine  and  A.  SebastiAna, 
Greene,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  22,  pi.  23-26,  with  straight 
spine;  and  A.  pachyacantha,  Trel.,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot. 
Gard.  22,  pi.  2i,  28,  and  A.  GoldmaniAna,  Trel.. 
Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  22,  pi.  29-31,—  with  heavier-based 
teeth  and  thin-walled  caps,  in  all. 

i.  Lvs.  large,  fleshy  ratlwr  than  firm,  usually  re- 
pand: fls.  opeidy  panicled,  large,  yellow,  rarely 
followed  by  bulbils.    Nearly  trunklcss. 

C.  Spine  large  and  long-ilrcurrcnt. 
ferox,  Koch.  Lvs.  broadly  oblanceolate,  wavy, 
subcrect  with  outcurved  concave  acuminate  tip,  12  x  48 
in.,  green,  deeply  repand,  with  large  grooved  spine  and 
great  prickles  on  high  green  prominence:  inn.  20  ft.; 
fls.  3^  in.;  ovary  1  l-jj  in.,  segm.  1  in.,  tube  ?*in.  Cent. 
Mex.  G.C.  III.  15,  p.  628;  111.  20,  p.  525;  III.  43,  p. 
379.  O.W.  2,  p.  608. 

18.  mitraef6rmis,  Jacobi  (A.  coarrtAla,  Jacobi  ?  A. 
Bonneliana,  Hort.?).  Lvs.obovate-ohlanceolatc,  acumi- 
nate, 12x30  in.,  grayish-zoned,  rather  repand,  with 
large  grooved  spine  and  moderately  large  grav  chest- 
nut-tipped prickles  on  green  prominences:  infl.  15-20 
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ft.;  fls.  2!3in.;  ovary  in.,  segm.  Hin.,  tube 

}^in.  S.  Mex.  Karsten  &  Schenck,  Veg.  Bilder,  pi.  47. 
Anales  Mus.  Nac.  Mex.  2,  pi.  j.  Publ.  Carnegie  Inst. 
99,  pi.  20.-This  is  A.  tehuacaneruis,  Koch,  Karwinski's 
plant  of  that  name  being  apparently  a  form  of  A. 
Versehaffeltii.  A  yellow-margined,  variegated  agave, 
bated  under  A .  mitrxformis  by  the  Belgian  dealers  about 
1876,  appears  to  l»  A.  atrovirens  marginata.  A  cross 
with  .4.  densiflora  is  said  to  have  been  effected. 

19.  atrovirens,  Karw.  Becoming  enormous:  Ivb. 
lanceolate,  12  x  80-100  in.,  dark  green  or  (when  it  is 
A.  Salmiina,  Jacobi)  gray,  outcurved-ascending,  with 
large,  narrowly  grooved  spine  and  moderate  gray 
prickles  from  low  widened  bases:  infl.  20-30  ft.;  fls. 
31  £  in.;  ovary  2  in.,  segm.  1  in.,  tube  Hin.  S.  Mex.  D. 
Gart.  Mag.  1867,  p.  28.,  f.  Contr.  U.S.  Nat.  Herb.  5, 
pi.  31-33.  S.H.  4,  p.  281.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  70,  p. 
210-216.  (Esterr.  Gart.  Zeit.  1911,  p.  252.  Prometheus 
20,  p.  24.  Journ.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Card.  8,  p.  10.  Modem 
Mex.  17,  p.  26-28.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  33.  p.  577, 
etc. — The  principal  pulque  species  cultivated  on  the 
plains  of  A  nam.  Numerous  varieties  are  figured  by 
Segura,  El  Maguey,  4  ed.,  pi.  1-9.  Vast  confusion 
exists  in  current  literature:  the  names  .4.  amerirana  and 
A .  mexicana  are  often  applied  to  this,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  account  elsewhere  for  the  many  new  Latin  names 
given  to  pulque  magueys  by  Blasqucz,  and  to  a  number 
of  young  garden  plants  bv  Jacobi.  A  yellow-margined 
variety  (also  listed  as  belonging  to  A .  mitrseformis)  is 
var.  marginAta,  Trel.  A  very  large-  and  concave-lvd. 
un variegated  form  is  Var.  cochlearis  (A.  latissima, 
Jacobi.  A.  Whltakeri,  Hort.).  Other  important  pulque 
or  agua-miel  species  are:  about  the  City  of  Mexico, 
A.  MapisAga,  Trel.  (maguey  mapi&aga)  with  narrow 
small-prickled  lvs.;  about  Durango,  A.  compluviata, 
Trel.  (maguey  verde),  with  green-zoned  deeply  gutter- 
shaped  lvs.,  and  A.  quiotlfera,  Trel.  (maguey  ceniso), 
with  ashen  lvs.;  about  San  Luis  Potosi,  A.  gracills- 
pina,  Engebn.  (A.  potoslrui,  Web.),  with  slender  spine, 
and  A.  crassispina,  Trel.,  with  stout  spine;  and  about 
Monterey,  A.  mellfflua,  Trel.  .(maguey  manao),  with 
elongated  ashen  lvs.,  and  A.  zonAta,  Trel.  (maguey 
verde).  with  broad  green-zoned  lvs. 

20.  Franzoslnii,  Baker.  Fig.  138.  Lvs.  lanceolate, 
12  x  80-100  in.,  roughish,  white,  recurved-ascending, 
with  large  narrowly  grooved  spine  and  dark  or  gray 
prickles:  infl.  green,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  Ivb., 


140. 
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30 or  40  ft.;  fls.  3'i  in.;  ovarv  1 34  in.,  segm.  1  in.,  tube 
?4in.  Mex.(?>.  B.M.  8317.  G.W.  2,  p.  603.  G.C.  III. 
12,  p.  177. 

cc.  Spine  little  if  at  all  derurrent. 
I).  Fls.  and  fr.  much  as  in  the  preceding.  Not  bulbiferous. 

21.  americAna,  Linn.  (.4.  altixsima,  Zumag.  A.  eu- 
ropka,  Vis.  A.  ramdsa,  Moench.  A .  svectdbilis,  Sabsb.). 
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FigB.  139,  140.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  6-8  x  60-80  in.,  smooth, 
gray,  ascending  with  outcurved  ends,  with  rat  her  short 
ana  stout  recurved  round-grooved  verj'  shortly  decur- 
retit  spine  obliquely  flattened  at  base,  and  moderately 
large  gray  prickles  on  prominent  marginal  elevations: 
infl.  30-30  ft.,  rather  slender;  fls.  2}  £-2^4  in.;  ovary 
i  !  1  in.,  segm.  1  in.,  tube  ,'-jin.  Mex.f').  Established 
around  the  Medit.  Gt.  24  *25  ;  27,  p.  307;  41,  p. 
269.  Pcn«ig,  Fl.  Lift.  Med.,  pi.  140.  Reichb.,  Ic. 
Fl.  Germ.,  pi.  374.  B.  II.  9,  p.  308.  R.  H.  1875,  p. 
152.  Joura.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Gard.  11,  pi.  79,  81.  Adamovic, 
Pflanzenw.  Dalmat.,  pL  1.  Abhandl.  Hamburg. 
Kolon.  Inst.  6,  p.  64.  G.W.  8,  p.  337.  Proc.  Am.  Phil. 
Soc.  49,  pi.  32. — The  plant  more  commonly  cult,  in 
this  country  as  A.  americana  has  narrower,  more 
hooked  lvs.,  as  in  the  next,  but  grayer  and  with  the 
short  recurved  spine  scarcely  decurrent  and  round  at 
base,  var.  Mflleri,  Baker  (A.  Milleri,  Haw.?  A.  Virginia, 
Mill.?  A.  Uethirens  and  A.  americana  Ixtfvirens, 
Hort.?)  Variegated  forms  of  this,  frequently  grown,  are 
var.  marginaU  in  yellow-  or  white-margined  forms,  var. 
striata  variously  lined  with  yellow  or  white,  and  var. 
medio-picta  with  a  broad  median  yellow  band.  Wies- 
ner  Festschr.,  pi.  6.  A  reputed  hybrid  between  A.  ameri- 
cana and  A .  densiflora  is  x  A.  massili£nsis,  Hort.  Deleuil. 

22.  pfcta,  Salm-Dyck  (.4.  longifoliajActa,  A.  mezicdnn 
pida,  and  .4.  Milleri  plcta,  Hort.).  Lvs.  linear-lanceo- 
late, ascending  with  recurved  ends,  at  length  6-8  x  100 
in.,  smooth,  dark  green  with  bright  white  or  yellow 
marginal  variegation,  slightly  glaucous  when  young, 
with  needle-like,  straight,  narrowly  grooved  spine  an<i 
moderate  prickles  on  somewhat  prominent  marginal 
elevations:  infl.  tall  and  rather  slender;  fls.  3  in.;  ovary 
1W  in.,  segm.  1  in.,  tube  Vim.:  caps,  oblong,  stipitate 
ami  beaked.  Mex.(?).  G.W.  8,  p.  337.  Wiesncr 
Festschr.,  p.  342,  pi.  7.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  70,  p.  210. 
Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  49,  pi.  32. — Green  seedlings  (var. 
vfridis)  occur  on  the  Riviera  and  are  in  limited  cult. 

dd.  FU.  rather  small,  yellow,  shallow-tubed:  caps,  thin- 
walled,  small.  Not  bulbiferous. 

23.  marmoriU,  Roezl  (.4.  Todarbi,  Baker.  A.  Troubet- 
skoyana,  Hort.  A.  undulaUi,  Tod.).  Lvs.  broadly  lance- 
olate, outcurving,  10-15  x  72  in.,  very  rough,  green-  and 
gray-banded,  with  rather  short  and  stout  recurved 
narrowly  grooved  spine  and  large  rough  rusty  brown 
prickles  often  from  prominent  marginal  elevations: 
infl.  ample;  fls.  golden,  l'i  in.;  ovary  ?iin.,  segm. 
H»n-t  tube  ^'in.:  caps,  short,  stipitate.  S.  Mcx. 

Don.  FU.  moderately  lortg,  creamy,  tleep-tubed:  caps,  firm, 
elongated.   Not  bulbiferous. 

24.  Pilmeri,  Engelm.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  ascending, 
3-4  x  18-30  in.,  blue-green,  somewhat  glaucous,  with 
long,  Blender,  open-grooved  spine  and  slender,  hooked 
garnet-purple  or  gray  prickles,  often  on  marginal 
elevations:  infl.  ample;  fls.  leathery,  2-2J-4  in.;  ovarv 
1  in.,  segm.  liin.,  tube  ?4'in.:  caps,  oblong,  not  stipi- 
tate. Arist.  and  New  Mex.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  7, 
pi.  48-52.  Journ.  X.  Y.  Bot.  Gard.  5,  p.  178. 

BBIibbbb.  Lvs.  triangular,  thick  and  stiff,  rather  small:  fls. 
small,  yellow,  shallow-tubetl,  not /Mowed  by  IrulbiU. 
Trunkless. 

25.  desirti,  Engelm.  Ccspitose:  lvs.  triangular-lan- 
ceolate, falcately  erect,  2  x  6-12  in.,  gray,  with  slender, 
gray-brown,  grooved  spine  and  friable  teeth :  infl.  slender, 
sparse;  fls.  yellow,  1  "4  in.;  ovary  flask  -shaped,  1 2in., 
segm.  '^in.,  tube  ^in.:  caps,  oblong,  scarcely  stipitate. 
Colo,  desert,  Calif .  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  7,  "pi.  33,  34; 
22,  pi.  41,  42. 

26.  Prfnglei,  Engelm.  C'espitose:  Ivb.  triangular- 
oblong,  ascending,  2  x  6-16  in.,  gray,  with  slender, 
drab,  grooved  spine  and  rather  firm  teeth:  fls.  1?2~2 
in.;  ovarv  1-1  in.,  segm.  1  jin.,  tube  J^in.  Mts.  of 
N.  Low.  Calif.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  22,  pi.  44. 
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aa.  Infl.  spike-like,  the  fls.  usually  in  pairs  though 
escefttionally  clustered  on  very  short  branches: 
bulitiU  very  rarely  following  the  fls.  (27-65.) 
Subgenus  Lrrr*A. 

b.  Lvs.  triangular-lanceolate,  thick  and  stiff,  rather  small: 
fls.  often  clustered  on  short  branches,  cup-shaped, 
small.  Trunkless. 

27.  utah6nsis,  Engelm.  (A.  Newberryi,  Engelm.). 
Cespitose:  lvs.  erect-spreading,  1-2x6-12  in.,  gray, 
with  slender,  grooved,  gray  spine  and  rather  small  ana 
friable  gray  teeth:  infl.  5-15  ft.,  with  simple  or  forked 
branches  1-2  in.  long;  fls.  1—1)4  k.J  ovary  flask- 
shaped,  %in.,segm.  'sin.,  tube  caps,  thin -walled, 


small,  not  stipitate.  Grand  Canon  region.  Pop.  Sci. 
Monthly,  1911,  p.  11.  G.F.  8,  p.  384.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot. 
Gard.  7,  pi.  32. 

bb.  Lew.  moderately  large,  thin,  unarmed  or  at  most 
very  minutely  denticulate,  neither  ftliferous  nor 
horny-margined.  Trunk  well  developed  in  the  first: 
fls.  ojkti,  rather  small. 

28.  attenuata,  Salm-Dyck  (A.  glaucescens,  Hook.). 
Figs.  141,142,143.  Trunk  4-5  ft.,  sometimes  prostrate: 
lvs.  broadly  oblaneeolate,  spreading,  with  recurved  tips, 
6-10  x  25-30  in.,  glaucous,  thin,  entirely  unarmed:  infl. 
5-10  ft.,  usually  recurving,  its  very  short  stalk  closely 
covered  by  bracts;  fls.  paired,  about  2  in.;  ovary 
flask-shaped,  J4-I  in.,  segm.  Ji'in.,  tube  J^in.  Excep- 
tionally produces  Lirge  bulbils  among  the  caps,  after 
flowering.  Mex.  F.E.  31,  p.  1172  B.  B.M.  5333. 
J.  H.  III.  42,  p.  392.  R.H.  1876,  p.  149.  Erfurtcr 
Fuhrer.  7,  p.  70.  G.F.  10.  p.  95.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Card. 
9,  pi.  31.  G.C.  III.  8,  p.  560;  III.  17,  p.  455;  III.  45, 
suppl.  pi.  Pharm.  Journ.  70,  p.  706. — Varies  in  a  form 
with  sterile  base  of  spike  longer  and  sparsely  bract ed, 
and  fls.  in  clusters  of  6-S,  var.  paucibracteita,  Kep. 
Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  11,  pi.  7.  The  varietal  names  elllp- 
ticn,  ltdifolia,  latUsima  and  subundulata  have  been 
applied  to  garden  forms.  A  cross  with  .4.  Verschaffeltii 
is  x  A.  GuignArdii,  Hort.;  a  cross  with  A.  zylonacantha 
is  listed. 

29.  EllemeetUna,  Koch.  Nearly  or  quite  trunkless: 
lvs.  lanceolate,  spreading,  6  x  24  in.  or  more,  glaucous, 
thin,  unarmed:  infl.  5-10  ft.,  erect,  the  rather  short 
sterile  base  closely  covered  by  linear  bracts;  fls.  paired, 
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imish  whit*,  114  in.;  ovary  flask-shaped,  %in.,  segm. 
1. 1  tube  nearly  suppressed;  filaments  very  long, 
E.  Mex.  G.C.  II.  8.  p.  748;  III.  47.  p.  20L 

B.  M.  7027.  Kef.  Bot.  103. 
— With  Ivs.  very  minutely 
denticulate  it  becomes  var. 
subdentata,  the  distinct^ 
ness  of  which  from  A. 
jrruinoxa  is  not  clear.  Re- 
ported crossed  with  A. 
micracatUha. 

bbb.  Ia<s.  moderately  large, 
variously  fleshy  but 
usually  flexible, 
neither  filiferoutt  nor 
horny-marginetl,  teeth 
never  large:  fls.  mod- 
erate, bften  with  re- 
curved segms.  X  early 
trunkless. 

C.  Spine  slender  and  weak. 

30.  albicans,  Jaeobi  (A. 
micracdntha  albldior, 
Salm-Dyck.  A.  Oussel- 
ghemiana,  Jacobi).  Trunkless,  cespitose:  lvs.  oblaneeo- 
late,  4  x  12—15  in.,  spreading,  glaucous,  thin,  with  small, 
needle-shaped,  narrowly  grooved  spine  and  close-set, 
minute,  brown  prickles  connected  by  a  papery  margin : 
infl.  scarcely  3  ft.,  rather  few-fld.  above  the  middle;  fls. 
paired,  reddish  green,  nearly  sessile,  lj^-lj-^  in; 
ovarv  J<£-1  in.,  eegm.  Viin.,  tube  J^in.:  caps,  pris- 
matic-ovoid, amall.  Mex.(?).  B.M.  7207.  Mull.  Hoc. 
Tosc.  Ort.  3,  p.  303.  Lyon  Hort.  22,  p.  363.  !\Vith  re- 
rvcd  long  black  prickles,  and  fls.  234  in.  long,  it  is 
r.  cten6phora,  Trel.  A  beautiful  form  with  milk-white 
median  variegation  is  var.  medio-pfcta,  Trel.  (A.  mi~ 
crncdnthn  picta,  A.  micracdntha  variegdta,  A.  Oussel- 
ghemiana  alba- picta,  A .  Ousselghemiana  picta,  and  A. 
illncans  variegata,  Auct.),  Wiesner  Festschr.,  pi.  10. 
Hybrids  are  reported  between  this  species  and  .4. 
maculata  and  A.  xalapensis. 

31.  Celsii,  Hook.  (.4.  Celsiana,  Koch.  A.  densiflbra 
glaucophylla,  Hort.?).  Lvs.  broadly  oblong,  4  x  12-18 
in.  or  more,  glaucouB,  with  slender  weak  spine  and  very 
irregular  close-set,  often  multiple,  prickles,  fleshy 
except  at  the  very  tip:  infl.  about  4  ft.,  densely  fld.  at 
top;  fls.  reddish  or  yellowish  green,  134-2  in.;  ovary 
and  segm.  J^in.,  tube  Hin.:  caps,  small.  B.M.  4934. 
R.H.  1801,  p.  335.  Gn.  12,  p.  213. — A  hybrid  with  A. 
Salmiana  is  reported. 

32.  micraclntha,  Salm-Dyck  (.4.  glauclseens.  Otto.?). 
Cespitose:  lvs.  broadly  lanceolate,  spreading,  3-5 x  15-25 
in.,  grayish  green,  with  slender  weak  spine  and  small, 
close-set,  dark  prickles:  infl.  about  10  ft.,  the  rather 
short  sterile  base  densely  bract ed;  fls.  brownish  gn-en, 
1J-3  in.;  ovary  }>r?4  in.,  segm.  ?-£  in.,  tube  \4  m- 
E.  Mex.(?).  Ref.  Bot.  327.  Gt.  37,  p.  115  — Hybrids  arc 
reported  with  .4.  Ellemeetiana,  A.  Sartorii,  A.  Ver- 
schaffeUii,  A.  xylonacantha  and  A.  xylonacantha  micra- 
cantha.  A.  m\tis.  Salm-Dyck,  and  .4.  rupicola,  Regel, 
are  closely  related  and  A.  chloracdntha,  Salm-Dvek. 
(A.caribka,  Hort.),  differs  chiefly  in  its  greener  lvs., 
with  pale  prickles. 

CC  Spine  moderate  but  strong,  round-grooved. 

33.  polyacfintha,  Haw.  (.4.  abort'im,  Terr.?  A, 
chiapensis,  Jacobi.?  .4.  chiapensis  porrMa,  Hort.  A. 
densa,  Hort.?  .1.  densiflbra,  Hort.?  .4.  muHiffbra,  Hort. 
A.Ottbnis,  Jacobi?  A.Salmtiyckii,  Baker?  A.uncinata, 
Jacobi?  A.WoUcensleinii,  Hort.?).  Cespitose:  lvs.  lanceo- 
late, upcurving,  2-5  x  10-24  or  36  in.,  soon  green,  with 
narrow-grooved  strong  spine  and  rather  small  and 
close-set  brown  or  gray  prickles:  infl.  4-5  ft.;  fls.  about 
2  in.;  ovary  *i'm.,  segm.  and  tube  Min.  S.  Mex.(?). 


B.M.  5000.  G.W.  2,  p.  604.  Journ.  Soc.  Hort. 
Rhin.  3,  p.  324.  Gn.  12,  p.  396.  R.H.  9,  p.  517.  G.C. 
II.  3,  p.  502.  Hybrids  are  reported  between  A.  chi- 
apensis and  A.  xylonacantha  and  xylonacantha  latis- 
sima  and  with  "Dasylirion  gracilis;"  A.  densiflora  and 
.4.  amertcatut  (xA.  massiliensis) ;  A.  densiflora  ami 
.4.  geminiflora  (x  A.  Taylori), — G.C.  II.  8,  p.  020:  A. 
densiflora  and  A.  mitrrformis;  A.  densiflora  and  .4. 
Verschaffeltii,  and  .4.  densiflora  and  A. ; 


ccc.  Spine  stout,  openly  grooved. 

34.  Botterii,  Baker.  Lvs.  oblanceolate,  outcurved- 
ascending,  0-8  x  24-30  in.,  green,  with  flat-grooved 
strong  spine  and  short,  broad,  blackish  close-set  prick- 
les: infl.  scarcely  5  ft.;  fls.  reddish  or  yellowish  green.  2 
in.^  ovary  ^'n£  ^Wn'  am*  tuDe  H™>  rach-  Mcx.(?). 

35.  xalapensis,  Roesl.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  spreading, 
2-5  x  10-30  in.,  nearly  green  to  decidedly  glaucous, 
with  very  openly  grooved  heavy  spine  and  moderately 
long,  hcaw,  rather  elose-^et  red  to  blackish  prickles: 
infl.  5-10  ft.'  fls.  2  in.;  ovary  *4in.,  segm.  1  in.,  tube 
Ji'in.:  caps.  x  l}4  in.,  slightly  constricted  at  base. 
E.  Mex.  Monatsschr.  f.  Kakteenk.  14,  p.  151.  R.H. 
1875,  p.  270.  Reported  hybrids  are  .4.  xalapensts 
Xftiifera  (xA.  Romanii,  Hort.),  A.  xaUipensis  xOm*el- 
ghemiAna,  A.  xalapensis  x  Salmiana,  and  .4.  xalapen- 
sis X  xylonacantha  (x  A-  Pfersd6r£fii,  Simon). 

BBBB.  Lvs.  fibrous  and  often  rigid,  the  sometimes  very 
large  teeth  connected  by  a  detachable  horny  margtit: 
fls.  moderate,  with  soon  erect  segms.  At  mo*t 
short-trunked. 

c.  Teethrather  small:  lis.  elongated,  rather  thin  but  stiff. 

30.  LecheguilU,  Torr.  (.4.  multilinedta,  Baker.  .4. 
Poselqeri,  Sahn.  .4.  telrdgona,  Hort.).  Lvs.  triangular- 
oblong,  concave,  filcately  ascending,  1  x  10-24  in., 
green  or  bluish  but  not  glaucous,  pale-banded  ventrally 
and  dark-lined  on  *he  back,  with  flattened  gray-brown 
spine  and  recurvrv*  slender  prickles  joined  by  a  very 
narrow  straight  margin:  inn.  3-12  ft.,  glaucous;  lis. 
5i—lM  in.;  ovarv  llask-shaped,  3ii'n.,  segm.  Jiin.,  tuln- 
3'gin.  W.  Texas  and  southward,  in  a  number  of  forms  of 
which  the  southernmost,  from  below  San  Luis  Potosi, 
with  broader  lvs.  and  heavier  prickles,  is  A.  me- 
sotfllo,  Hort.  It  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  ixtle 
or  leehuguilla  fiber  of  New  Mex.  usually  ascribed  to  .4. 
heteracantha.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly  70,  p.  223.  Bot.  Boutxi. 
1,  pi.  34,  39.  *>«p.  Mo.  Bot.  Card.  7.  pi.  31;  13.  pi. 
42.  Bull.  U-  iv  .  1  exas  00,  pi.  3,  0.— Closely  allied  forms, 
frequent  in  European  gardens,  arc  A.  coerulescens, 
Salm-Dyck  (a  hybrid  of  which  with  .,4.  Victoria  Regina- 
ld reported),  differing  chiefly  in  being  very  glaucous,  and 
itavar.  stenophflla  with  lvs. over  4  ft.  long;  A.Funkiana, 
Koch  &  Bouchd,  with  flatter,  more  oblong,  rather 
glaucous  lvs., 
which  fur-  r 
nishes  the  ixtle 
of  Jaurnave; 
A.  Nissdnii, 
Baker,  with 
thin,  yucca- 
like, glaucous 
lvs.;  A.  nigres- 
cens  (A.  hetcr-  jWJ 
acdntha  nigres- 

cens,    Hort.),    143.  Cross-sections  of  leaf  of  A«»tc  «ttenu«t«. 

with  thick, 

dark  blue-green,  long-triangular,  often  undulate  lvs., 
sometimes  almost  or  quite  unarmed  on  the  margin, 
when  it  b  the  form  biennis. 

37.  lophintha,  Schiede.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  spreading, 
l!-£-2x  12-18  in.,  green,  glossy,  with  openly  groov«il 
brown  spine  and  variously  hooked  rather  small  prickles 
joined  by  a  narrow,  nearly  straight  margin:  infl.  9-15  ft.; 
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fls.  in.;  ovaiy  ^«>n.,  segm.  •'•sin.,  tube  1  »:n.  E. 
Mex.  G.W.  8,  p.  337.  \\  ith  prominent  and  persistent 
palo  band  on  the  upper  face  it  is  var.  univittata  i.  .4 . 
univittata,  Haw.  A.  ctisifern,  Jacobi  ?  A.  Umidta, 
Hort.?).  Ref.  Hot.  215.  B.M.  0056.  G.C.  II,  7,  p.  368. 
— Crowes  of  -4.  univittata  with  .4.  xylonacantha  are  re- 
ported, of  which  x  A.  perbella,  Hort.,  in  said  to  be  one, 
A.  pukherrima,  Hort.,  in  part,  seeming  to  be  another 

38.  heteracantha,  Zucc.  Like  A.  lophantha  but  lvs. 
somewhat  sinuate  and  with  variously  hooked  leas  equal 
and  closer  prickles.  The  median  band  is  often  promi- 
nent. S.  Mex.  G.W.  2,  p.  605.  G.C.  II.  7,  p.  369.  Gt. 
10,  pi.  639.— Most  of  what  is  called  A.  heleracantha  is 
A.  Lecheguilla. 

cc.  Teeth  often  large:  Us.  either  broad  or  thick. 
D.  Margin  nearly  straight. 

39.  Kerchovei,  Lem.  Lva.  triangular,  spreading, 
3-4  x  16-20  in.,  thick,  gray-green,  not  lined  beneath, 
with  channeled  gray  spine  and  largo  spreading  triangu- 
lar teeth  joined  By  a  rather  wide  margin :  in  I:,  dense  and 
heavy,  18  ft.  S.  Mex.  G.C.  II.  7,  p.  527.— Formerly 
much  grown  in  a  number  of  dissimilar  types:  var. 
Beaucarnei  (.4.  Hmucdrnei,  Lem.,  A.  Lemftirei,  Hort., 
.4.  Kerchdvei  coarctata,  Hort.),  with  very  short  Ivb.; 
var.  macrod6nta,  with  larger  and  more  booked  teeth; 
var.  dfetans,  with  more  separated  teeth  which  have  a 
well-developed  accessory  basal  cusp  in  f.  diplacantha. 
and  var.  major,  with  a  short  branching  trunk.  Related 
forms  with  shorter  lvs.  and  slenderer,  sparser  infl.  are 
A.  triangularis,  Jacobi  {A.  Kerchdvei  brevifdtia,  Hort., 
.4.  h&rrida  triangularis,  Baker),  Karstep  &  Schenck, 
Veg.  Bilder.  pi.  46,  with  prickles  much  as  in  A .  Ker- 
chovei;  and  its  var.  rigidissima  (A.  rigidiunma,  Jacobi), 
with  small  prickles  lacking  in  f .  subintegra. 

40.  Rcezliana,  Baker  (A.  hdrrida  livior,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
ovate-lanceolate,  spreading,  2  I  x  12-16  in.,  rather 
thick,  green;  broadly  pale-striped  above,  not  lined  on 
the  back,  with  grooved  brown  and  then  gray  spine  and 
moderately  large  teeth  joined  by  a  moderate  margin: 
infl.  not  very  heavy.  S.  Mex.  G.C.  1871,  p.  74;  IL  7, 
p  528.  F.  1870,  p.  42. — Presents  as  extreme'1  -ms:  var. 
Inghamii,  Baker  (A.  Gilbtyi  longifdlia,  Hort.,  A.  Ing- 
hami  and  .4.  Inghami  gigantta,  Hort.),  with  brood, 
often  concolorous  lvs.  and  large  prickles,  known  when 
dwarfed  as  var.  Gflbeyi  (.4.  GQbeyi  and  A.  horrida  GU- 
beyi,  Hort.),  Gt.  23,  p.  80;  27,  p.  84.  Neubert's  Gart. 
Mag.  .50,  p.  15.  G.C.  1873,  p.  1305;  and  var.  Peacfickii 
(.4.  KiUischii,  Hort.?,  A.  Peacdckii,  Croucher),  B.M. 
7757.  G.C.  1873,  p.  1400,  with  narrowly  triangular- 
lanceolate  lvs.,  sometimes  entire.  The  names  Rcgelidna, 
Regelii  and  Regelii  macrod&nta,  identified  by  Jacobi  with 
A.  triangularis,  seem  also  to  have  been  applied  to  this; 
and  the  now  unrecognized  A,  drtichaut,  A.  hdrrida  nana 
and  its  f.  Uevior  and  A.  hdrrida  pygmJka  of  gardens  may 
belong  here.  A.  Hanhitrii,  Baker,  suggests  a  possible 
hybrid  of  this. 

41.  Ghicsbrcchtii,  Koch  (A.  Ghiesbrightii,  Auct.  A. 
grdndidens,  Hort.?  A.  grandiilentdta,  Hort.?  A.frdgilis, 
Jacobi?  A.  squdlidens,  llnrl  ?).  Lvb.  lanceolate,  3-4  x 
10-12  in.,  upcurved-spreading,  little  if  at  all  striped, 
with  inrolled  spine  and  moderate  prickles  joined  bv  a 
moderate  margin.  S.  Mex.(?).  G.C.  II.  7,  p.  621.— The 
typical  clear  green  form  varies  into  an  equally  large  or 
longer-lvd.  form  with  smaller,  closer-set  prickles,  var. 
Leguayana,  Baker  (.4.  Uguaydna,  Hort.,  or,  with  wider 
margin,  f.  laticincta),  and  a  more  compact  and  con- 
cave lvd.,  blue-green  form,  var.  Rohanii,  Baker  (var. 
obscura,  Jacobi).  A  cross  of  A.  filifcra  and  A.  Ghies- 
brechtii  is  reported. 

42.  h6rrida,  Jacobi.  Lvs.  oblanceolate-oblong,  spread- 
ing, flat,  rather  thin,  about  3  x  12  in.,  glossy  green, 
neither  striped  nor  lined,  with  flat -grooved  short 
cpine  and  large  irregular  prickles  often  with  accessory 
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cusps,  joined  by  a  heavy  margin:  infl.  moderately  slen- 
der; Ab.  yellowish  or  purplish  green,  1%  in.;  ovary  and 
Begin.    i  in  each.,  tube  J^in.  Cent.  Mex.  B.M.  6511. 

F.  1870,  p.  42. — Forms  occur  with  larger  rcvolutc-mar- 
gined  lvs.:  var.  Maigreti&na  i.4.  Maigretidna,  Jacobi. 
A,  granulosa,  Scheidw.),  G.W.  2,  p.  593.  S.H.  4, 
p.  299.  G.F.  2,  p.  115;  or  with  smaller  prickles,  var. 
micracantha,  Baker,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  7,  pi.  62,  63. 
The  names  A.  DeSmtlidna  (A.  DeSmettidna,  Jacobi, 
being  a  form  or  ally  ot  miradorensis),  A.  Ghxesbreghtii 
horrida,  A.  Mdrganii  and  A.  PUgrimii  have  been 
applied  in  gardens  to  forms  of  this  or  one  of  the  two 
foregoing,  not  now  recognized. 

on.  Margin  with  prominent  fleshy  hummocks 
wider  the  teeth. 

43.  xylonacantha,  Salm-Dyck ,  also  written  xylacdntha, 
inacdntha  and  lylynacdntha  (A.  amurinsis,  Jacobi. 
Kbchii,  Jacobi.  A.  Kdchii  amurinsis,  Ellem.).  Lvs. 

oblong,  concave,  tortuously  spreading,  2-5  x  12-24  in., 
rough,  dull  gray-green,  dark-lined  beneath,  with  flexu- 
ous  channeled  gray  spine  and  very  large  often  multiple 
prickles  saddling  large  green  prominences,  joined  by  a 
moderately  heavy  margin:  inn.  rather  slender;  Ha.  IX 
in.;  ovary  %in.,  segm.  ?i\n.,  tube  Vi'm.  E.  Mex.  B.M. 
5660.  G.C.  II.  7,  p.  527.  Lyon  Hort.  1879,  p.  207  — 
Extensively  hybridized,  some  of  its  offspring  recognis- 
able in  their  scabrid  green-lined  oblong  lvs.  with  green 
prominences  going  into  the  bases  of  the  large  unequal 
teeth:  with  attenuata  or  attenuata  subdentata,  chiapensis, 
densiflora,  filifera  (x  A.  Villarum,  Hort.,  x  A.  Vilbe, 
Pirotta,  x  A.  hybrida,  Vill.),  micracantha,  univittata 
{A.  armaia,  Hort.?  A.  aspera,  Tod.?  Terraeiano, 
Primo  Contr.  pi.  3,  5,  x  A.  hybrida,  Versch.),  A.  xylo- 
nacantha  vitlata  and  A.  xylonacantha  hybrida  fx  A.  per- 
bella, A.  xylonacantha  perbella,  Hort.),  G.C.  II.  7,  p. 
527,  Verschajfcltii  and  xalapensis  (x  A.  Pfersd6rffii, 
Sim.).  At  one  time,  several  varieties  were  listed:  cor- 
nida  or  longifdlia.  the  more  typical  form,  laiifdlia  mac- 
rncdntha,  variously  spelled,  mdjor,  Maximilidna,  tdrta 
and  Vanderddnckii.  A  rare  form  with  median  variega- 
tion is  var.  medio-picta. 

bbbbb.  Lvs.  3-sided,  short  and  very  stiff,  the  detachable 
horny  margin  toothless:  fls.  as  in  the  preceding. 
Trunkiess. 

44.  Victorias  Regime,  Moore  (.4.  Considerdntii, 
Duchartrc).  Lvs.  in  a  globose  cluster,  triangular- 
oblong,  acutely  3-angled,  1-2x6-8  in.,  dark  green, 
with  a  short  black  triangular  spine  and  gray  margin 
decurrent  on  the  edges  and  keel:  infl.  10-12  ft.,  rather 
slender  but  compact;  fls.  \  VA  in.;  ovary  %in.,  segm. 
?iin.,  tube  '  gin.:  caps,  small.  N.  E.  Mex.  G.C.  1875,  p. 
484;  1880,  p.  788;  II.  18,  p.  841 ;  III.  1,  p.  806.  R.H. 
1875,  p.  429;  1890,  p.  392;  1897,  p.  100.  G.W.  2,  p. 
592;  10,  p.  213.  G.Z.  20,  p.  88,  135.  Peacock,  List  of 
Succ.  PL  pi.  S.H.  4,  p.  287.  I.  H.  28,  pi.  p.  413. 
Lyon  Hort.  22,  p.  371;  31,  p.  146.  R.B.  1876,  p.  16. 

G.  M.  6,  p.  196.  Gn.  8,  p.  351;  22,  p.  448.  460;  48, 
p.U7.  Gt.l878,p.74.  Journ.N.Y.  Bot,  Card.  7.  p.  163. 
— Deleuil  is  said  to  have  effected  a  cross  with  A.  caru- 
lescens.  Differing  in  its  fewer-lvd.  more  open  rosettes 
and  in  the  triple  spines  at  apex  of  the  lvs.  is  A.  Nickrl- 
sue,  Hort.  Both  agree  with  the  following  filiferous  spe- 
cies in  having  the  Ivb.  white-marked  by  adherent  cuti- 
cle, and  with  the  preceding  marginate' species  in  their 
detachable  horny  border,  and  in  fls. 

bbbbbd.  U<s.  fleshy-fibrous,  toothless  (sometimes  with 
minute  prickles  at  base),  the  margin  typically 
shraiding  away  in  fibers,  as  in  Yucca:  fls.  nearly 
as  in  the  group  of  A.  micracantha.  Trunkiess. 

45.  Sch6ttii,  Engelm.  Ccspitose:  Ivb.  linear-trian- 
gular, %  x  6-12  in.,  with  scarcely  grooved  spine  and 
few  long  slender  threads:  infl.  4—6  ft.,  slender;  fls.  some- 
what curved,  yellow,  scented  as  in  Polianthes,  1  M~\  M 
in.;  ovary  and  Begm.  *„in.  each,  tube  $0B.:  caps.  X  x 
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%in.  S.  Aril.  B.M.  7567.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Card.  7,  pi.  29. 
— With  denticulate  It  . -bases  it  is  var.  serrulata,  Mul- 
ford.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  (Sard.  7,  pi.  29.  A  plant  approach- 
ing -4.  parviflora,  from  the  Pinal  Mts.  of  Ariz.,  with 
concave  lvs.  2^-4  in.  long,  fls.  %\a.  long  with  ovary 
Jgin.,  segm.  -fain,  and  tube  J^in.,  and  ovoid  caps.,  w 
A.  Toumeyana,  TreL,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot,  Gard.  5,  pi.  32;  7, 
pi.  30.  A  species  of  the  Santa  ^atalina  Mts.,  Ariz., 
with  lvs.  as  in  A.  Lecfwguilla  but  filiferous  instead 
of  marginate,  and  fls.  nearlv  as  in  tichoUH,  is  A. 
Treleasei,  Tourney,  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  12,  pi.  31a, 
32,  33. 

46.  parviflora,  Torr.  Sj.  »  id  compact:  lvs.  as- 
cending, oblong,  1  i  x  2  in  ,  ..  ii  h  flat  spine  and  few  short 
coarse  outcurved  threads,  the  dilated  base  denticulate: 
infl.  2-3  ft.,  very  slender;  fls.  greenish  white,  ^in.; 
ovary  ?gin.,  segm.  Hin.,  tube  J-gin.:  caps,  very  small. 
Ariz,  to  Sonora  Boundary.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  1911, 

R7.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  5,  pi.  32,  7,  pi.  30— A  similar 
cw  Mexican  plant  with  narrowlv  triangular  falcate  lvs. 
and  grooved  spine  is  A.  Hartmaini,  Wats.  A  less  dwarf 


u  fNo.48.) 


Elant  with  lvs.  resembling  small  forms  of  the  following 
ut  denticulate  at  base,  sometimes  cult,  as  A.  parvi- 
flora,\&  A  perplexans,  Trel. 

47.  fiufera,  Salm-Dyck  (A.  pseudofilifera,  Ross  A 
I4U1Z.).  Lvs.  somewhat  upcurved-spreading,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, 1-1 34  x  8-24  in.,  with  openly  grooved  spine  and 
rather  sparing  thin  marginal  threads:  infl.  rather  stout 
and  dense,  10-15  ft.:  fls.  maroon,  lj^in.;  ovary  and 
segm.  Hiii.  each,  tube  J-ain.  E.  Cent.  Mex.  G.C.  II. 
7,  p.  303;  III.  21,  p.  107.  I.  H.  7:  243.  Lvon  Hort 
1879,  p.  208;  1900,  p.  371;  1909,  p.  147.  Gt.  36,  p.  544. 
Neubert's  Cart.  Mag.  39,  p.  307.  CW.  6,  p.  79;  1907, 
p.  9.  Ref.  Bot.,  164.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  11,  frontisp. 
Icon.  Sci.  Hort.  Thenensis,  pi.  144. — Varies  into  a 
number  of  forms:  var.  rilamentdsa,  Baker  (A.  filamen- 
tbsa,  Salm-Dyck,  A.  filifertt  latifolia,  longijblia,  robusta 
or  major,  Bonapdrtea  or  Lilt&a  filamentdsa),  G.C.  34. 
p.  101,  with  large  lvs.;  var.  compacta  (var*.  brerifblia, 
compacta,  densa,  depauperdta  and  minor,  Hort.),  with 
short  broad  lvs.;  f.  variegata  {A.filtfcra  superba,  Hort.), 
in  which  the  dingy  cuticular  stripes  of  the  type  (var. 
viridis  or  immaculatn)  are  brighter  and  more  persistent. 
Hybrids  are  report!-.!  with  grminiflora  (x  A.  Tiylori), 


Chirsbrrchtii,  schidigrra  (xA,  Leopdldii  II,  .4.  filifira 
Leapdldii,  J.  H.  1803,  p.  334),  xalapensis  (x  A.  Romani) 
and  xylonacantha  (x  A.  Villaruoi). 

48.  schidfgera,  Lem.  (A.  filifera  adorndta,  A.  ador- 
ndta, A.  filifera  pannbm,  A.  fill/era  schidlgera,  A.  sehie- 
dlgera,  A.  schvedigera  princeps,  A.  princeps,  Liitia 
Ratzliit).  Lvs.  narrowly  oblong,  spreading,  about 
H  x  12  in.,  with  flattened  spine  and  rather  wide 
shaving-like,  marginal  threads.  Cent.  Mex.  I.  H.  330. 
B.M.  5641.  G.W.  2,  p.  592.  S.H.  4,  p.  297.— A  num- 
ber of  closely  allied  forms  are  rather  frequently  men- 
tioned or  encountered  in  cult.:  with  narrow,  often 
reddened  lvs.  and  stalked  fls.,  A.  Ortgiesiina  (A. 
schidlgera  Ortgiesidna  and  A.  marUima.  nort.);  with 
sessile  or  nearly  Bessile  fls.  and  mostly  very  curly 
and  numerous  marginal  threads,  A.  angustissima, 
Engelm.  (A.  Bignetii  or  Diguetii,  Hort.).  Fig.  144. 
G.F.  6:5  (adapted  in  Fig.  144);  A.  veatita,  Wata., 
A.  G.  1892,  p.  609;  and  A.  KnightiAna,  Drum.,  B.  R. 
1145.  Actee  Soc.  Linn.  Bordeaux.  16,  pi.  Reported 
hybrids  are  A.  schiedigera  or  prince ps  with  filifera 
(x  A.  Leopold u  II:  and  A.  schidigera  x  Verschaffeltii. 

49.  gemlnifldra,  Gawl.  (A.  Bonapdrtea,  A.  Boscii,  A. 
gemintflora  filamentdsa,  A.  juncea  filamentdsa,  Bona- 
pdrtca filamentdsa,  B.  flagellifdrmis,  B.  jdncea,  Drackna 
Bdscii,  D.  filamentdsa,  Lit  tint  or  Littea  or  Littslea 
geminifldra,  and  Yucca  Bdscii,  Hort.).  Lvs.  very  many, 
Biconvex,  long,  gracefully  recurving,  narrowly  linear, 
Bcarcelv  J^in.  wide,  with  fine  marginal  threads.  W. 
Mex.(f).  Occasionally  found  in  a  threadleas  form,  var. 
atricha.  Diet.  Sc.  Nat.  62,  pi.  55.  FJS.  7,  p.  6.  Reich- 
enbach,  Icon.  3,  pi.  209,  210.  Bibl.  Ital.  1816,  pi. 
Journ.  of  Sci.  1817,  pi.  I.  G.W.  7,  p.  548.  Hybrids  are 
reported  with  A.  densiflora  (x  A.  Taylori,  Hort.  A. 
grminiflora  Taylori,  G.C.  II.  8,  p.  620.  Mn.  7),  and 
A  .  filifera  (A.  Wrtghtii,  Drum.,  B.M.  8271.) 

rbbbbbb.    Lew.  hard-fibrous,  closely  striate-gr oared,  at 
mosl  scabrous  margined:  jls.  rather^  small  with 

50.  striata,  Zucc.  (Bonapdrtea  jdncea  rigidijblia,  B. 
rigida,  B.  rigidifdlia,  B.  striata  and  B.  tenuifolia,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  many,  spreading,  rhombic&Uy  biconvex,  14  x  24-36 
in.,  gray,  with  needle-shaped  brown  spine:  infl.  about 
10  ft.;  fls.  greenish,  l  in.;  ovary  1  _.m..  protruding 
into  the  tube,  segm.  hfin.,  tube  Hin.  Cent.  Mex.  B.M. 
4950.  Gt.  29,  p.  24.  Jacobi,  Versuch,  p.  154.  G.C. 
II.  8,  p.  556.  G.W.  10,  p.  213.  With  lvs.  conspicu- 
ously recurving  it  becomes  var.  recurva,  Baker  (A. 
recurva,  Zucc),  G.C.  II.  8,  p.  556.  Jacobi,  Versuch, 
p.  158.  A.  pa  nc  if  Alia,  Tod.  (A.  Rohzlii,  Hort.)  differs 
chiefly  in  its  fewer  lvs.  one-half  wider,  Hort.  Panorm., 
pi.  19.  The  name  striata  has  been  applied,  as  a  specific 
name,  to  variegated  forms  of  A.  amcricana. 

51.  stricta,  Salm-Dyck  (.4 .  histrix  or  hystrix  A.  striata 
stricta,  Bonapdrtea  histrix,  B.  robusta,  B.  stricta, 
LittJea  histrix,  Yucca  histrix,  Hort.).  Lvs.  many,  fal- 
cately  upcurved  in  a  globose  cluster,  triangularly 
biconvex,  J<j  x  10-14  in.;  often  pale  or  purplish,  with  a 
flattened  triangular  spine:  inn.  5-10  ft.;  fls.  1^  in.; 
ovary  ^in.,  segm.  Jgin..  tube  )4in.  S.  Cent.  Mex. 
Jacobi,  Versuch,  p.  153.  Gt.  31,  p.  56.  Gart.  Mag.  40, 
p.  309.  L.  dc  Smct,  Cat.  1874,  pi. — Known  in  a  num- 
ber of  forms:  purpurea  with  purplish,  and  rosea  with 
rosy  foliage  of  the  ordinary  type;  glauca  (A.  dealbdta 
hystrix,  A.  hystrix  glauca  and  glauciscens,  A.  striata 
glauca,  Bonapdrtea  glauca,  B.  stridta  pulverulenta, 
Liltka  dcalliala,  L.  glauca,  Hort. I,  with  long,  and  nina 
(.4.  dealbdta  brerifolia,  compdeta  m\nor  and  nana,  etc.), 
with  short,  pruinose  lvs.  A  closely  related  form  with 
flat  rhombic  lvs.  with  flatter  spine,  and  short-tubed  fls. 
is  A.  echinoides,  Jacobi  (A.  stridta  echindides,  A.  ensi- 
formisT,  A.  hystrix  Richdnisiif ,  A.  Richdrdsiit ,  A. 
stridta  Richdrdsii,  Dasylirion  junceumt,  Hort.).  Gn. 
19,  p.  372. 
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52.  falcata,  Engelm.  Lvs.  moderately  numerous, 
falcatcly  ascending,  3-sided,  with  slender  3-sided  spine: 
infl.  3-9  ft.;  fls.  purplish,  1  in.;  ovarv  %in.,  segm. 
^in.,  tube  >$in.  X.  Mex. — The  "guapilla,"  furnishing 
an  important  part  of  the  ixtle  of  N.  Mex. 

53.  dasylirioldes,  Jaeobi.  Lvs.  moderately  numerous, 
outcurved-ascending,  thin  and  flat,  x  1Q- 12  in.,  pale, 
with  flattened  brown  spine:  infl.  5-6  ft.,  recurving;  fls. 
1H  in.,  ovary  and  segm.  Hin.  each,  tube  J^-8*,  in.: 
caps,  slender,  Hx\  in.  S.  Mex.  B.M.  5716.  G.C.  II. 

557;  III.  5,  p.  804.    Lyon  Uort.  22,  p.  365. 
10,  p.  213.— The  more  glaucous  form  is  A.  deal- 
I^em.  {A.   dasylirioides   dealbata,   Baker).  A. 
Greenm.,  of  Cent.  Mex.,  is  vi 


8,  P. 
G.W. 
bata, 


La's,  rnlher  fleshy,  long  and  narrow, 
or  with  minute  soft  prickles.  Trunkless. 

c.  Fls.  moderate,  with  narrmc  segm.  and  slender  tube. 

54.  yuccefdlia,  DC.  (A.  Cohniana,  Jacobi.  A.spicata, 
Guss.).  Lvs.  few,  recurved,  with  minute  slender  spine, 
concave,  1x24  in.,  glaucous,  the  dry  edge  minutely 
denticulate:  infl.  10  ft.;  fls.  1}^  in.;  ovary  and  segm. 
"  khi  each,  tube  V$in.:  caps.  %x  J^in.  Mex.  Redoutc, 
Lil.,  pi.  328,  329.  B.M.  5213.  R.H.  1860,  p.  519. 
Deutsch.  Gart.  Mag.  1870, 2  pi.  Gn.  12,  p.  583. — A  very 
similar  if  distinct  plant,  from  Jalisco,  is  A.  Houphii, 
Hort.,  and  another  is  .4.  yuecjrfblia  csrspildsa,  Terr., 
Primo  Contr.,  pi.  4. 

cc.  Fls.  rather  small,  with  broad  separated  segms. 

55.  brictedM,  Wats.  Lvs.  sigmoidallv  spreading, 
3-eided,  gray  narrowly  triangular,  1 14  x20  in.,  spineless, 
minutely  denticulate:  infl.  3-5  ft.,  the  scape  densely 
covered  by  narrow  outcurved  bracts;  fls.  \yK  in.: 
ovary  J^in.;  segms.  %va..,  tube  nearly  suppressed :  caps. 
Hx^in.  N.  Mex.  G.C.  II.  18,  p.  776. 

The  following  names  occur  as  bring  in  cult.:  A.  ftJJbm.  Hook, 
f.  Resemble*  a  gigantic  eremurua  in  habit.  FI».  with  pair  pwn- 
bin  yellow  *iou>.  Mra.lT).  Gn.  01.  p.  240. —  A.  cardujnoaAnta. 
Allied  to  A.  Ghieshrechtii.  I.vn.  flatter,  narrower  and  more  spiny. 
— A.  Langtiiei,  Andre  General  habit  a*  of  Kurcrra  Hcdinghau*ci. 
Infl.  about  3  ft.  high.  Mm.  R.H.  1901:  349  —  A.  tMwmd,.  Allied 


to  A.  Seolymua.  Stemlem:  lvs.  strongly  prickly  toothed,  terminated 
ellow. — A.  PatotintAna.  Stemlci-w:  fls. 
A.  horrida.  Di»ti 

extremely_  narrow  border  of  the  If.    Probably  Cent. 

an 


by  a  stout  spine:  Snj^reenuh  yel 
grrcn-yellow. — A.  Wdiaonti.  Allied  to  A.  horrida. 


Distinguished  by 
Cent.  Amer.—  A. 

Wihtri.  Distinguished  by  almost  complete  absence  of  ruarcuml 
teeth.  Mn. —  .4  Wright,,.  J.  K.  Drumm.  Allied  to  A.  grminiffora. 
Haa  been  cult,  under  name  of  A.  Taylori.  Trunk  abort:  margins  of 
lvs.  sharp  without  teeth  or  prickle*:  perianth  dark  grven  with 
cream-white  borders.  Cent.  Amer.  B.M.  8271. 

William  Trelease. 
AGDESTIS  (a  m  ythical  hermaphrodite  monster,  the 
genus  being  an  anomalous  one  in  its  order).  Phytolac- 
raeejt.  Tender  climbing  shrub  from  Mex.  and  Guate- 
mala. Cult,  in  Calif,  at  one  time.  A  monotypic  genus. 

clematidea,  Moc.  &  Sesse.  Lvs.  alternate,  petiolate, 
cordate:  fls.  axillary  or  in  terminal,  branched,  racemose 
cymes,  white,  star-shaped;  sepals  4;  petals  0. — Grows 
40-50  ft.  in  one  season  and  is  covered  in  Sept.  with 
masses  of  small  white  blossoms  in  dense  racemes;  very 
sweet-scented.  The  red  sts.  come  from  a  tuber  which 
grows  half  out  of  the  earth,  and  which  is  sometimes  100 
and  150  lbs.  in  weight.  These  tubers  look  like  sobd 
rocks.  They  are  of  a  gray  granite-color.  To  do  its  best, 
this  plant  requires  very  rich  soil  and  an  abundance  of 
moisture.  Small  offsets  appear  in  quantities  around  the 
old  tubers  and  furnish  good  material  for  prop.  On 
account  of  its  ill-smelling  foliage,  the  agdestis  cannot 
be  recommended  for  veranda  decoration;  but  it  is  a 
fine  plant  for  covering  unsightly  objects  and  outhouses; 
to  be  looked  for  in  extreme  South. 

X.  Taylor,  t 

AGERATUM  (Greek,  not  growing  old,  first  applied 
to  some  everlasting).  Vompdsitsr.  Garden  annuals. 

Florets  all  tubular,  blue  (rarely  pink)  or  white; 
?appus  of  separate  or  united  scales;  otherwise  like 
itorium.— About  30  species,  mostly  Trop.  Am. 


A 


herbs.  Two  in  cult.,  with  opposite,  ovate,  stalked  and 
crenate-serrate  lvs.  and  tassel-like  heads  in  clusters. 
Mostly  loose-growing  plants,  1-2  ft.  high,  but  with 
compact,  dwarf,  and  variegated  formB.  Easily  grown 
front  seed  in  the  open  or  started  in  house  or  hot- 
bed. They  thrive  in  any  garden  soil,  bloom  all  summer 
ami,  if  started  late,  winter-blooming  under  glass. 

conyzoldes,  Linn.  Involucral  scales  oblong,  abruptly 
acuminate,  sparingly  if  at  all  hairy  on  the  back,  erose 
and  ciliatc:  lvs.  blunt  or  rounded  at  base,  rarely  heart- 
shaped.  In  most  warm  countries,  often  weed-like. 

Houatonianum.  Mill.  (.4.  merirnnum,  SimsV  Fig. 
145.  Involucral  scales 
lance-linear,  attenuate, 
entire,  ciliate,  the  back 
finely,  den*'  '  and  some- 
what visciiiiy  uitjrjrVlvs. 
usually  heart-shaiH*d  at 
base :  heads  slightly 
larger  than  in  the  last. 
Mex.  B.M.  2524  — The 
better  species  and  more 
frequent  in  cult. 

Forao-callrd  /t.mrupfruum 
and  A.  Latifuj,, ,  we  A'ujia- 
tdnum  sUeHonvphiilium  and 
E.  /xuwiiurii  respectively. 

B.  L.  KoMXSON. 

AGLAIA  (Greek, 
splendor;  from  the  order 
and  general  appearance) . 
Meliace*.  A  genus  of 
more  than  100  species 
of  tender  trees  and 
shrubs  from  China,  with 
minute,  yellow,  fragrant 
fls.,  said  to  be  used  in 

Brfuming  certain  teas, 
op.  by  cuttings, 
odorata,  Lour.  Ten  to 
20  ft. :  lvs.  alternate,  5- 
7  pinnate:  fls.  in  axil- 
lary, branching  panicles. 
March-May.  Wight. 
Icones.  Ind.  Or.  2:511. 
—Cult,  sparingly  in 
Calif,  and  under  glass  in 
botanic  Hardens.  us-  A«"«,um 

AGLAONEMA  (Greek,  bright  thread).  Aracex.  Green- 
house herbs  grown  for  foliage  and  habit. 

Low  plants  with  an  erect  st.  and  basal  shoots:  lvs. 
with  a  long  sheathed  petiole,  the  blade  usually  oblong 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  with  a  thick  costa  and  few  lateral 
nerves:  peduncles  in  clusters,  shorter  than  the  petiole: 
spathe  straight,  convolute  below,  open  above;  spadix 
sessile  or  stalked. — About  15  species,  of  Trop.  Asia  and 
Afr  .  allied  to  Arum,  Alocasia  and  Oieffenbachia,  and 
requiring  essentially  the  same  treatment  as  those 
genera. 

These  plants  are  evergreen,  often  beautifully  varie- 
gated. Aglaonemas  may  be  divided,  or  cuttings  may  be 
taken  from  plants  that  become  too  tall  and  weak.'  In 
either  case  the  cuttings  and  divisions  should  be  put 
into  the  sand-bed  previous  to  potting,  to  develop  new- 
roots.  All  of  the  kinds  will  succeed  in  fibrous  loam 
enriched  with  rotted  manure,  with  the  addition  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  leaf-mold,  sand,  and  some  crushed 
charcoal.  (G.  W.  Oliver.) 

pic  turn,  Kunth.  Dwarf:  Ivb.  somewhat  unequilateral, 
oblong  or  elliptic,  ovate  (4-7  in.  long  and  2-3  in.  wide), 
very  dark  green,  blotched  with  white,  the  central  mark- 
ings usually  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  midrib: 

f»athe  white  or  whitish,  1-1 4  in.  long.  Sumatra. 
H.  29:445. 
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nebula  sum,  N.  E.  Br.  Somewhat  larger:  lvs.  narrower 
(5-8  in.  long,  1 in.  or  lew  wide),  more  acuminate,  the 
rather  more  broken  and  not  so  continuous 
the  midrib.    I.H.  34:24.    A.G.  16:361,  and 


nately  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  continuous  rachis, 
forming  stiff  terminal  spikes;  glumes  equal,  usually 
firm,  many-nerved,  acute  or  awned,  sometimes  nearly 
as  long  as  the  spikelet;  lemmas  5-7-nerved,  usually 
more  or  less  awnrd,  the  palea  cihate  on  the  keels. — 
Species  30  to  40  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  genus  differs  from  Tnticum  chiefly 
in  being  perennial,  and  in  the  entire  apex  of  the 
glumes. 

Many  of  the  native  species  of  the  western  states  are 
important  range  grasses  or  furnish  nutritious  wild  hay. 
One  of  these,  western  wheat-grass  (A.  Ifnerum,  Vasey) 
(Dept.  of  Agric.  Div.  of  Agrost.  17 :297 )  has  been  recently 
introduced  into  cultivation  and  is  sold  by  seech  men  of 
the  northwestern  states.  One  species,  introduced  from 
Europe,  the  familiar  quack-grass  (.4.  ripens,  Beau  v., 
Fig.  148,  also  known  as  couch-grass,  quick-grass  and 
quitch-grass),  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  cultivated  land, 
because  of  its  long,  creeping  roots  toe  ks.  Though  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate,  it  has  value  as  a  forage  plant. 

A.  S. 


(X*> 

F.E.7:961  fas  A.pictum). — This  and  A.pictum  are  con- 
fused in  the  trade.  Both  species  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  have  received  in  this  country. 

cost! turn,  Veitch.  Fig.  146.   Very  dwarf  and  com- 
pact: Ivs.  heart-shaped,  thick,  3  in.  wide,  one-third 
longer  than  wide,  seldom  exceeding  5  in.  long,  dark 
shining  green,  with  midrib  ivory-white  and  scatter- 
ing blotches  of  white.   Holds  its  tufted  lvs 
the  winter.  Moluccas.  J.H.  III.  63:225. 

.-I.  foiwmuM/um,  Schott  I,v».  oMong-lanr-colatc,  obtU*e  a! 
ill*  hiw  .  the  apei  long-acuminate,  intenw  green,  marked  with 
■pot*  of  a  paler  green  ami  of  while.  K.  Indie*. — A.  AVfimi. 
Ilort..  ij  "a  tine  decorative  plant,  with  thick,  leathery  foliage" 
(Manila!. — A.  ttrtirolnr.  Hon.  Lvs.  obliquely  oblong,  about  4 
in.  long  by  hall  a*  wide,  rounded  at  the  bane,  the  ape*  acute, 
irregularly  marked  with  patches  of  dark  velvety  green  inter- 
per«d  with  paler  green  and  milky  blotche*.  K.  Indie*. 

George  V.  NASH.f 

AGITOS-CASTUS:  Vita. 

AGRIMONIA  fold  name,  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Argemone).  Rosace*.  Agrimony.  Hardy  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  the  north  temperate  aone,  with  alter- 
nate odd-pinnate,  aromatic  and  astringent  lvs.:  fls. 
yellow,  racemose,  with  5  small  petals  and  5-15  stamens: 
fr.  armed  with  hooked  bristles. — Sometimes  cult,  as 
woodland  or  shrubbery  plants.  Not  showy.  Prop,  by 
division  of  rootstocks  in  spring. 

Eupat&ria,  Linn.  (A.  officinAlis,  Lam.).  Common 
Agrimony.  Fig.  147.  Petals  twice  as  long  as  calyx, 
latter  making  a  small,  lightly  adhering  bur. —Cult,  in 
herb  gardens  to  make  a  tonic  tea,  also  in  wild  borders. 
Native  to  Ku.  Grows  2-3  ft.  high,  in  little  clumps,  from 
a  short  rootstock.  Has  been  ronfused  with  our  native 
A.  hirxula,  Bieknell,  which  is  not  in  the  trade. 

odor  St  a,  Mill.  Lfts.  narrower 
than  in  A.  Eupaloria,  pubescent; 
lobes  more  deeply  crenate-den- 
tate:  tx'tuls  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  Italy. — Oc- 
casionally cult,  in  Amer. 

N.  Taylor,  f 

AGROPtRON  (Greek,  agrox, 
field,  ami  puros,  wheat).  Graml- 
nrsr.  Wheat-Grasses.  Perennial 
Knisses,  often  producing  creeping 
rootstocks. 

Spikelcts  3-tomanv-fld.,  sessile, 
placed  sidewise,  singly  and  aller- 


AGR<5STIS  (an  ancient  Greek  name  for  a 
»,  from  agrox,  a  field).    Gramlnt*.  Bent-G 


I  or  usually  perennial  grasses  with  erect  or  < 
i  and  open  panicles  of  small  flowers. 

1-fld.;  glumes  about  equal  acute;  lemma 
shorter  and  more  delicate  than  the  glumes,  sometimes 
awned  from  the  back,  palea  usuallv  shorter  than  the 
lemma,  often  small  or  wanting. — Species  about  100, 
distributed  over  the  entire  world,  especially  in  the  north 
temperate  aone.  The 


and  lawn  grasses  and  a  few  ornamental,  the 
being  used  for  bouquets.  A  nebuliunt  is  excellen  for  dry 
bouquets.  A.  elegans  of  gardens  is  an  Aira. 

A.  Panicle  open  but  not  diffuse:  perennial  lau  i  and 
jxmture  griuixes. 

B.  Palea  present. 

Alba,  Linn.  Red-Top.  Hkro's-Grarb  (locally). 
Culms  erect,  2-3  ft.,  from  a  usuallv  decumbent  base, 
producing  short  rootstocks;  sheaths  smooth;  ligulc 
membranaceous,  2-3  lines  long;  blades  flat,  s  abrous, 
rather  strongly  nerved,  acuminate-pointed;  panicle 
oblong  or  pyramidal,  several  inches  or  even  a  foot  in 
length;  spikelcts  1-1} i  lines  long;  the  glumes  scabrous 
on  the  keels;  lemma  awnless;  palea  one  half  to  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  lemma.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Div. 
of  Agrost,  17:187.  Ibid.  B.P.I.  Bull.  68,  pi.  2.— A 
common  meadow  and  pasture  grass,  native  of  Eu., 
but  abundantly  escaped  in  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  l\  S.  along  roadsides  and  in  waste 
places.  Var.  vulgaris,  Thurb.  Fine  Bent-Grass. 
Red-Top,  A  more  delicate  grass,  about  1  ft.  high: 
panicles  1-3  in.;  ligule  usually  1  line  or  less.  Dept.  of 
Agric.  B.P.I.  Bull.  68,  pi.  3. — This  form  is  commonly 
us»"d  as  a  lawn  grass.  Var.  aristata,  Gray.  Similar  to 
var.  vulgaris  but  the  lemmas  bearing  an  exserted  awn 
from  near  the  base.  Infrequent.  Var.  maritima,  Mey. 
Producing  long  stolons;  panicles  narrow,  contracted. 
Dept.  of  Agric.  B.P.I.  Bull.  68:  pi.  4  — A  native  of  the 
sea-coast  of  N.  Amer.  anil  Eu.  A  form  of  this  is  cult,  as 
a  lawn  grass  under  the  name  of  creeping  bent  and  has 
received  the  horticultural  name  Agr&stia  dlba  var. 
ttdonifera,  but  is  not  A.  slolonifera,  Linn. 
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canina,  Linn.  Rhode  Island  Bent.  Brown  Bent. 
Slender,  erect,  cespitosc,  fa2  ft.:  spikelets  1  line  long; 
lemma  bearing  about  the  middle  an  exsertcd  bent  awn. 
Dept.  of  Agric.  B.P.I.  Bull.  68,  pi.  9.  Eu.— Cult,  as  a  lawn 
escaped.  Much  of  the  commercial 
seed  under  this  name  is  Agrostis 
alba  var.  vulgaris.  The  seed  of 
A.  canina  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  the  palea. 

aa.  Panicle   diffuse,  the  main 
branches  scabrous,  long  and 
hair-like,  naked  below. 
B.  Plants  annual:  palea 
present. 

nebuldsa,    Boiss.    &  Reut. 
Cloud-Grass.  Fig.  149.  Culms 
branched  below,  slender,  1  ft.; 
•7"X'  blades  few  and  small;  ligule  2-3 

Unes;  panicles  oblong,  about  half 
J  (  the  plant,  delicate,  the  branches 
'  *'i"tV  "w  i  " JS  verticillate;spikeleU«^line,long- 
.  ^11  V"         pcdicelled,   sometimes  awned. 
V-*  ^t>jl'  ts.-'j**    Spain. — Cult,  for  dry  bouquets. 

Sometimes  called  A.  capillaris 
but  is  not  A.  capillaris  of  botani- 
cal authors. 

BB.  Plants  perennial:  palea 

wanting. 
hiemilis,  B.  S.  P.  (.4.  scabra, 
Willd.).  Hair-Grass.  Tickle- 
Grass  Silk-Grass.  Culms  low 
and  delicate,  1-2  ft.;  blades 
small  and  mostly  radical;  pani- 
cles very  diffuse,  the  spikelets  borne  toward  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches.  Dept.  of  Agric.  B.P.I.  Bull. 
68,  pi.  26. — The  panicles  break  away  at  maturity  and 
are  blown  about  by  the  wind.  The  young  panicles  are 
often  used  for  dry  bouquets. 

A.  minulifldn.  Srr  Sporobolus  minulifloru*. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

AGUACATE,  ALLIGATOR  PEAR,  AVOCADO:  Perua. 

AIL  A  NTH  US  (from  its  native  name  Ailanto,  meaning 
Tree  of  Heaven).  Syn..  Pongclion.  Simarubacex. 
Trees  chiefly  grown  for  their  handsome  large  foliage. 

Large  trees:  lvs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate,  deciduous: 
fls.  small,  in  large  terminal  panicles, 
polygamous;  sepals  and  petals  5  or  6; 
disk  small  10-lobcd;  stamens  10;  carpels 
5  or  6:  fr.  consisting  of  1-5  distinct  oblong 
samaras  with  the  compressed  seed  in  the 
middle.— Eight  or  9  species  in  Cent,  and 
S.  Asia  and  in  N.  Austral. 

These  trees  are  sparingly  branched,  with 
large  pinnate  foliage,  inconspicuous  green- 
ish flowers  in  upright  panicles  followed  by 
winged  fruits;  the  foliage  exhales  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  when  bruised.  The  ailan- 
thua  foliage  gives  a  tropical  effect  when 
the  growth  is  very  strong. 

The  Chinese  species  are  fairly  hardy  North;  only  as 
young  plants  are  thev  somewhat  tender.  They  are 
very  rapid  growers  and  stand  smoke  and  dust  well.  If 

Elants  are  cut  back  to  the  ground  after  they  have 
pcome  established  (in  two  or  three  years  after  plant- 
ing), they  will  throw  up  very  strong  shoots  and  make  an 
excellent  screen.  This  practice  may  be  repeated  year 
after  year.  Sumacs,  paulownias,  basswoods,  mulber- 
ries, and  other  fast-growing  things  may  be  treated  in 
this  way.  The  ailanthus  foliage  is  verv  like  that  of  the 
cedrela  (which  see  for  illustration  of  differences).  The 
best  known  is  A  .  altissima,  which  is  often  planted  as 
a  street  tree,  particularly  in  cities,  as  it 

16 


better  than  many  other  trees  and  is  not  attacked  by 
insects.  For  street  planting,  the  fertile  plant  only 
should  be  used,  because  the  male  exhales  a  disagreeable 
odor  when  flowering,  and  the  pollen  is  said  to  cause 
catarrhal  troubles.  It  grows  in  almost  any  soil,  but 
best  in  a  light  and  somewhat  moist  one. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds  which  must  be  sown  soon 
after  ripening,  and  by  root-cuttings.  It  suckers  from  the 
roots. 


A.  Branchlets  and  petioles  glabrous  or  only  finely 
cerU:  l/ls.  glabrous  beneath. 

altissima,  Swingle  (A.  glanduldsa,  Desf.).  Tree  op 
Heaven.  Fig.  150.  Tree  to  60  ft.:  young  branchlets 
minutely  pubescent,  usually  dull  yellowish  brown:  lvs. 
l'j-2  ft.  long;  Ifts.  13-25,  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate, 
usually  truncate  at  the  base,  3-5  in.  long,  finely  eiliate, 
with  8-10  pairs  of  veins,  glabrous  and  glaueescent 
beneath,  near  the  base  with  2-4  coarse  teeth,  each  with 
a  large  gland  beneath:  samaras  1 ) v  in.  long.  June,  July. 
China.  G.C.  III.  2: 365.  Gn.  24.  pp.  63,65  (habit) :  32.  p. 
330.  Mn.  10,  p.  152  (habit).  M.D.G.  1901:324  (habit). 
Var.  erythrocarpa,  Ilehd.  (.4.  erythrocdrpa,  Carr.  A. 
rubra,  Hort.).  Lvs.  darker  green  alwvc  and  more 
glaucous  beneath:  fr.  bright  red,  very  effective  in  late 
summer  and  autumn.  Var.  pendulifdlia,  Rehd.  Lvs. 
very  large,  drooping.  R.1I.  1906,  p.  545.  Var.  sutch- 
uenensis,  Rehd.  &.  Wilson  (A.  sutchucntnxis.  Dodc). 
Young  branchlets  reddish  brown,  glabrous,  lustrous: 
petioles  purplish  glabrous:  Ifts.  not  eiliate,  cuncate  at 
the  base,  at  least  in  older  plants:  fr.  about  2  in.  long. 
W.  China. — In  China  this  species  and  .4.  Yilmoriniana 
are  sometimes  planted  as  t  he  host  of  a  sdkworm,  A  Uncus 
cynthia,  which  produces  a  coarse  silk,  inferior  to  that 
of  the  common  silkworm.  As  a  shade  and  street  tree,  it 
is  now  much  planted  in  temperate  regions  and  natural- 
ized in  some  localities. 

Girildii,  Dodc.  Tree;  young  branchlets  finely  pubes- 
cent; petioles  purplish:  lvs.  2-3  ft.  long;  lfts.  33-41, 
closely  set,  lanceolate,  4-6  in.  long,  with  2-4  glandular 


teeth  near  the  base,  undulate  at  the  margin  and  long- 
pointed,  with  14-15  pairs  of  secondary  veins,  dark 
green  above,  pale  green  beneath:  panicle  8-12  in.  long: 
fr.  2H  in.  long.  W.  China. 

aa.  Branchlets  and  petioles,  at  least  in  young  trees, 
prickly  and  pubescent:  Ifts.  pubescent  beneath. 
Vilmorimana,  Dodo  (Pongelion  Vilmorinianum,  Van 
Tieghem.  A .  altissima  var.  spindsa,  Bois).   Tree,  to 
50  ft.:  lvs.  2-3  ft.  long;  lfts.  17-35,  oblong-lanceolate, 
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4-6  in.  long,  with  2-4  gland-bearing  teeth  near  the  base, 
glabrous  or  pubescent  above,  glaucescent  and  pubescent 
beneath:  panicle  to  12  in.  long:  fr.  about  2  in.  long.  W. 
China.  R.H.  1904.  p.  445.  Gn.  75  p.  632  (habit).— Has 
proved  at  least  as  hardy  as  A.  aliissima  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

A.  cioMm,  Rotb.  (Poo gel  ion  oicdaom,  Pierre).  Tall  tree:  Its. 
3  ft.  tone,  abruptly  pinnate;  If  m.  20-28.  teeth  without  gland*.  India. 
Can  be  crown  only  in  tropical  regions  or  in  the  hothouse. — A.  fia- 
r*tcm  Carr.-Cedrela  sinensis.  AlTRED  ReHDER. 

A  IRA  (an  ancient  Greek  name  for  Darnel).  Gra- 
miner.  Hair-Grass.  Annual  grasses  with  delicate  culms 
and  open  capillary  panicles.   Spikeleta  2-fld.  one  or 


151.  Ajuga  reptans  var.  variegata.  ( x  I,  i 


both  fls.  awned  from  the  middle  of  the  back;  palea 
nearly  as  long  as  the  lemma  — Species  6,  natives  of  the 
Medit.  region,  intra,  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Cult,  for  dry  bouquets.  The  species  have 
been  confused  by  florists  with  Agrostis  (as  Agroatis 
elegana)  from  which  genus  they  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  2-fld.  spikelets. 
capillars,  Host.  (A.  Megan*,  Willd.).  Spikeleta  less 
1  line  long,  all  long-pedicelled. 


caryophyllea,  Linn.  Pedicels  most  lv  shorter  than  the 
spikelets.  Dept.  of  Agric.  Div.  of  Agrost.  7:170. 

A.  etrtjnJ&ta— Deachampaia   cewpito*a. — A.    /Mitt  taruo&tit. 
This  name  in  listed  in  trade  catalogue*,  but  the  I 
that  all  failed.  Probably  is  f 


*  «      *  .  .  • 

•  •   t  »!«.  *i 


luiaiiusias,  and  the  like. 


A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

•n  speech,  any  plant  that 
M  top  of  another  plant  is 
•per  term  is  epiphyte  (that 
i  see.  In  horticulture,  the 
>lied  to  epiphytal  orchids, 
Most  of  these  "grow  on  old 


bark,  perhaps  deriving  some  of  their  nourishment  from 
the  bark,  but  most  of  it  from  the  air  and  rain.  Air- 
plants  are  not  parasites,— they  do  not  derive  their  sup- 
port from  the  juices  of  the  host. 

The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  plants  that  make 
roots  from  leaves  or  other  parts  that  are  severed  and 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  the  earth.  Bryophyllum  is  a 
leading  example,  because  new  plants  start 'from  the 


leaf-edges.  'I  he  dioscoreas  and  rajanias  that  bear 
aerial  tubers  are  sometimes  known  as  air-plant*.  See 
also  Reaurrection  Plants. 

AjOGA  (not  yoke<l:  the  calyx  not  bilabiate).  Labi&tm. 
Buule-Weed.  Hardy  herbaceous  European  perennials, 
creeping  by  stolons. 

Height  6-12  in.:  fls.  numerous,  in  whorls,  normally 
blue  or  purple,  with  rosy  or  white  varieties;  corolla  2- 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  short,  the  lower  spreading. — Con- 
siderably used  in  rock-gardens  and  for  border  plant- 
u«s,  T*rot»  L<  ill  '  :"?  in  spring  or  by  seeds, 
^evvn'i*.   T  mu    (A.  rugoaa,   Hort.    A.  alp\na, 
<■  ■'    •  :   -scent :  cauline  lvs.  oblong-elliptic 
i    ■<  at  the  base;  lower  ones  petiolate; 

wedge-shaped,  coarsely  toothed, 


sparsely  hairy:  upper  fl.-whorls 
distant.  May,  June. 

pyramidalis,  Linn.  St.  erect:  cauline  lvs.  obovate, 
hardly  petiolate,  in  a  4-sided  pyramid;  floral  lvs.  broadly 
ovate,  the  highest  often  colored;  all  lvs.  entire:  fl.- 
whorls  usually  all  spit-ate. 

reptans,  Linn.  St.  prostrate:  lvs.  ovate  or  obovate, 
entire  or  sinuate,  shiny. — A  low,  dense,  fast-spreading 
creeper,  excellent  for  covering  shady  slopes.  The  typi- 
cal and  white-fld.  forms  are  less  cult .  than  the  following: 
Var.  rubra,  Hort.  More  valued  for  its  dark  purple  lvs. 
than  its  blue  fls.  Var.  variegata,  Hort.  Fig.  151.  Lva. 
splashed  and  edged  creamv  yellow.  Var.  atropurpurea, 
Hort.  Fls.  purplish  blue.  May— Lseful  for 
carpeting  the  ground  in  shady  places. 

A.  mttdUica  var.  crltpa,  Hort.,  intro.  by  Hcnderaon, 
fS,  189U,  ia  described  a*  dwarf  (4-5  in.),  with  curled, 

T<  ^  metallic  gloany  and  blue  fla.  in  a  pyramidal  »pike. — A 
b  bedding  plant,  intro.  from  Germany.  None  of  the 
varieties  arc  so  dcnirablc  as  the  typical  form. — A.BrAek- 
bnnki,  Hort.,  "with  fine  blue  fla.,"  and  .4.  oemd/rro, 
Hort..  are  trade  names  for  blue-fld.  bugle*  that  are 
unknown  in  hort.  or  botanical  literature,  and  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  species  tbey  are  to  be  referred. 

N.  Taylor,  f 

AKEE:  Btigkia. 

A  K  Kill  A  (from  Akebi,  its  Japanese  name). 
lArditabalaceje;  by  some  included  in  Her- 
beriddceje.  Twining  woody  plants. 

Glabrous  twining  shrubs:  lvs.  half -ever- 
green, long-pctiolcd,  digitate:  fls.  monoecious,  in  axillary 
raceme,  the  pistillate  at  the  base,  the  staminate  smaller, 
at  the  end  of  the  raceme;  sepals  3;  stamens  6;  carpels 
3-12,  with  sessile  stigma:  fr.  a  large  oblong  berry  with 
numerous  seeds  imbedded  in  a  pulp,  opening  along  the 
inner  suture. — Two  species  with  several  varieties  in 
Japan  and  China. 

The  akebias  are  very  ornamental,  hardy  climbing 
shrubs  of  graceful  appearance,  especially  adapted  for 
places  in  which  very  dense  shade  is  not  wantea  They 
require  a  sunny  position  and  well-drained  soil;  also 
valuable  in  the  cool  greenhouse  for  covering  pillars 
and  walls,  growing  best  in  a  sandy  compost  of  loam, 
leaf  soil  and  peat.  In  Japan,  the  fruit  which  is  very 
showy  but  with  us  rarely  produced,  is  eaten,  and  the 
stems  are  much  used  for  wicker-work. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds,  by  greenwood  or  hardwood 
cuttings,  and  also  by  root-division  and  layers. 

quinita,  Decne.  Figs.  152,  153.  Climbing  12  ft.  or 
more:  young  branchlets  purplish:  lfts.  5.  oval  or  ob- 
long-obovate,  entire,  emarginate,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  fra- 
grant, the  pistillate  purplish  brown,  about  1  in.  broad, 
the  staminate  smaller,  rosy  purple,  in  early  spring: 

berry   oblong,  3—5 
in.  long,  dark  pur- 
ple with  glaucous 
bloom;  seeds  black. 
April.  May.  China, 
pan.  B.R.  33:28. 
M.  4864.  G.F. 
137  (adapted  in 
g.    153).  AG. 
;trch,  1891,  figs. 

7,    and  plate. 
W.  10,   p.  500. 
Gn.  51,  p.  151.  R.H. 
1S53:141.S.Z.  77.— 
H:irdy,  handsome, 
attacked  by  in- 
sects or  fungi. 
Very  graceful 
and  desirable. 

lobata ,  Decne. 
rrifolia, 
Zucc). 
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Lfts.  3.  broadly  ovate,  coarsely  crenate,  1-2  in.  long: 
da.  in  long  racemes,  smaller  than  those  of  A.  quinala. 
Japan,  China.  B.M.  7485.  A.G.  March,  1891,  p.  140. 
G.W.  13.  p.  438.  S.Z.  1:78.  Var.  austrilis,  Dieis. 
Lfts.  oval  or  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  entire  or  nearly  so, 
coriaceous. — Recently  intra,  from  China  and  proba- 
bly tender.  Var.  clematifdlia,  I  to.  Lfts.  broadly  ovate 
to  ovate,  entire,  of  thin  texture,  to  3^  in.  long. 
Japan.  A  supposed  hybrid  of  this  and  the  preceding 
Bpeeies  is  A.  pentaphyUa,  Makino,  with  3-5  lfts.  entire 
or  sparingly  crenate.  Akfkf.d  Rehder. 

ALANGIUM  (from  the  Malabar  name).  Including 
Mdrlea.  Alangiacesr,  formerly  included  in  Cornacex. 
Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  grown  in  temperate  regions 
for  their  handsome  large  foliage  and  fragrant  Ms.  A 
genus  of  over  20  species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the 
Old  World  tropics,  with  alternate  entire  or  lobed  ever- 
green or  deciduous  Ivs.  and  small,  perfect  whitish,  often 
fragrant,  fls.  in  axillary  clusters;  calyx  small,  campanu- 
la.-, petals  4-10,  linear,  usually  laxly  reflexed;  stamens 
V30;  ovary  inferior,  style  simple,  elongated:  fr.  a 
l-seeded  drupe.  Sometimes  cult,  in  Old  World  gardens, 
either  as  stove  plants  or  out-of-doors  in  warmer  regions, 
but  probably  not  in  the  American  trade. 

A.  btQO*iifilium.  Baill.  (Marka  bcRoniifulia.  Roxbg.)  Tree 
to  60  ft.:  (vs.  ovate,  rnlirr  or  alightly  IoImnI,  aruminntr,  usually 
rounded  at  base,  to  8  in.  long:  fls  »4in.  lone,  io  rynws;  petals  and 


stamen*  usually  0.  A(r..  8.  and  E.  Asia.  B.R.  24:01.  E.P.  IV. 
220b.  p.  3.— A.  dtcapttalum,  I -am.  {A.  salvufotium  var.  d  <•<•«(*■- 
latum,  Wane.  A.  !......;«.  kii,  Tbwait.).  30  ft.:  Iva.  entire,  oblong- 
lanceolate:  fls.  fragrant,  white,  aolitary  or  in  2'»  or  3'a  in  the  asils; 
prlatn  10.  India.  E.P.  IV.  2206,  10.  —  A.  ptotanxfblium.  Harms 
( Marlra  platanifolia.  Sieb.  A  Zuec.).  Tree:  Iva.  roundish  in  outline.  3- 
.Vlobed.  to  8- 10  in.  long:  fla.  over  1  in.  long,  in  few-fid.  cyme*,  petals 
ami  »tam.-iui  usually  6  Japan,  China,  E.  P.  IV.  2206.  p.  23.  Thia 
i  to  be  the  hardiei 
DC. 


Alfred  Rehder. 

ALBERTA  (from  Albert  us  Grotus,  commonly  known 
as  Albertus  Magnus,  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth 
centurj",  who  wrote  concerning  plants).  Ridnacex.  Two 
species  of  shrubs  or  trees,  one  of  which  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  hothouse  or  greenhouse  subject. 

Leaves  thick,  opposite:  fls.  rose-colored  or  purplish, 
in  terminal  panicles;  calyx  10-ribbed  and  5-lobed,  often 
colored  in  fr. ;  corolla  elongated-tubular. 

magna,  E.  Me  v.  Bark  pale,  the  young  branches 
reddish  brown:  Ivs.  4-5  in.  long,  obovate-oblong, 
obtuse,  entire,  narrowed  into  a  short,  stout  petiole: 
midrib  stout:  panicle  terminal,  erect,  6  in.  high  ana 
nearly  as  broad  at  the  base;  corolla-tube  1  in.  long, 
slightly  swelling  in  upper  part,  pubescent;  lobes  5,  small, 
triangular,  recurved.  Natal.  B.M.  7454.  G.C.  III. 
22:416.  Gn.  53:430.  The  other  species  is  A.  minor, 
Bail].,  from  Madagascar.  L  H.  B. 

ALBIZZIA  (after  AUburi,  an  Italian  naturalist). 
Leguminosx.  Ornamental  woody  plants  chiefly  grown 
for  their  handsome  foliage  and  also  for»their  attractive 
flowers;  some  are  valuable  timber  trees;  closely  allied 
to  the  acacias. 

Trees  or  shrubs:  Ivs.  deciduous,  alternate,  bipinnate; 
lfts.  usually  small  and  numerous,  oblique:  fls.  in  axil- 
lary, peduncled  spikes  or  globular  heads;  calyx  tubular 
or  campanulate,  5-toothed;  corolla  small,  funnelform, 
with  the  segm.  connate  more  than  one-half;  stamens 
numerous,  more  or  less  connate  at  the  base,  cxacrted :  fr. 
a  large  strap-shaped  pod  without  pulp.— About  25  spe- 
cies in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  Asia,  Afr.  and 
Austral.;  1  in  Mex. 

The  albizzias  are  unarmed  trees  or  shrubs  with  grace- 
ful featherj'  foliage  and  yellowish,  white  or  pink  flow- 
ers in  summer.  Most  of  the  species  can  be  grown  only 
in  subtropical  and  tropical  regions  except  A.  Julibris- 
sin  which  is  the  hardiest  species  and  can  be  grown  as 
far  north  as  Washington,  D.  C.  A.  lophantha  is  some- 
times grown  as  a  greenhouse  shrub. 

For  cultivation,  see  Acacia. 


a.  Fls.  in  cylindrical  axillary  spike*:  Its.  sub-persistent . 

lophantha,  Benth.  (Acacia  lophdnlha,  Willd.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  6-20  ft.:  Iva.  with  14-24  pinna?,  each  with 
40-60  lfts.,  about  5  lines  long,  linear,  obtuse:  spikes 
mostly  2.  about  2  in.  long,  yellowish;  fls.  distinctly 
rxdicelled.  8.  W.  Austral.  B.M.  2108.  B.R.  5:361. 
L.B.C.  8:716. — Sometimes  cult,  as  greenhouse  shrub 
and  flowering  in  spring,  and  in  the  open  in  the  S.;  it 
has  become  naturalized  in  S.  Calif.  Often  known  as 
Acacia  speciosa.  1  here  is  a  var.  gigantea  in  the  trade. 

montina,  Benth.  Small  tree;  fcrrugineously  villous: 
Ivs.  with  14-24  pinna?,  each  with  40-80  lfts.  linear- 


oblong.  3-4  lines  long,  obtuse:  spikes  cylindric,  2-3  in. 
long;  fls.  very  short-pedicelled.  Java.— Closely  related 
to  the  preceding  species,  differing  chiefly  in  its  yellowish 
pubescence  and  in  the  short-stalked  fls. 

aa.  Fls.  in  globular  heads:  Ivs.  deciduous. 


i.  Stamens  united 


only 


at  the  base. 


c.  Lfts.  ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse. 

d.  The  fls.  pedicelled,  in  axillar 

Lebbek,  Benth.  (Acdcwi  Lebbek,  Willd.  A.speci- 
bsa,  Willd.).  Lebbeck  Tree.  Siris  Tree.  Woman  "h- 
Tonoi'e  Tree.  Fig.  154.  Tall  tree:  Ivs.  with  4-8  pin- 
each  with  10-18  lfts.,  obliquely  oblong  or  oval,  1  - 


long,  nearly  sessile:  fls.  greenish  yellow,  in 
short-peduncled,  axillary  headB,  3-4  together.  Trop. 
Asia,  N.  Austral.— Planted  as  a  yard  tree  in  American 
tropics. 

occidentilis,  Brandegee.  Small  tree.  15-25  ft.:  Ivs. 
with  8  pinna?,  each  with  6-10  lfts.,  oblique-oval,  H~ 
\Yi  in.  long,  glabrous:  fls.  yellowish,  in  axillary  heads. 
June,  July.  Mex.,  Ix>w.  Calif.— Possibly  only  a  va- 
riety of  A.  Lebbek,  and  not  indigenous. 

on.  The  fls.  nearly  sessile  in  fascicled  heads  forming  large 
terminal  panicles. 

odoratissima,  Ik-nth.  (Acacia  odorallssima,  Willd. ). 
Tall  tree:  Ivs.  with  downy  rachis;  pinna?  6-14,  each  with 
16-50  lfts.,  oblique-oblong,  %-\  in.  long,  glaucous 
beneath:  heads  few-fid.,  numerous,  greenish  white.  E. 
Indies. 
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procera,  Benth.  (Acacia  prodra,  WilkL).  Tall  tree: 
lvs.  with  nearly  glabrous  rachis;  pinn»  6-10,  each  with 
12-16  lfta.,  oblique-oblong,  1-1 H  in.  long,  glabrous: 
heads  few-fld.,  greenish  white.  Trop.  Asia,  Austral. 

cc.  Lfts.  falcate,  with  the  midrib  close  to  the 
upper  edge,  acute. 

Jul ib n's sin,  Durazz.  {Acacia  JulibrUsin,  Willd.  .4. 
Nhnu,  Willd.).  Tree,  30-10  ft. :  rachis  of  the  lvs.  with  a 
small  gland  at  the  base;  pinnai  8-24.  with  numerous 
lfta.,  falcate-oblong,  J^in.  long:  heads  pink,  slender- 
peduneled,  crowded  on  the  upper  end  of  the  branches. 
Warmer  Temp.  Asia  from  Persia  to  Japan.  Summer. 
8.F.  1:51.  Var.  rosea,  Mouillcf.  (A.  rosea,  Carr.). 
Fls.  bright  pink,  dwarf  or  and  hardier  than  the  type. 
R.H.  1870:490, 1912,  pp.  184,  185.  F.S.  21:2199.— This 
variety  is  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  A.  Nemu. 

Var.  mollis,  Benth.  (A.  mollis,  Boiss.  Acacia  mdllis, 
Wall.).  Lfta.  broader,  densely  pubescent.  Himalayas 
and  Abyssinia. 


stipulata,  Boiss.  (Acacia  stipulata,  DC.).  Tall  tree: 
young  branches  with  large,  persistent  stipules:  rachis 
of  the  lvs.  with  many  glands,  pubescent;  pinmc  12-40, 
with  numerous  lfts.,  oblong-hncar,  M~\im-  long,  pu- 
bescent beneath:  heads  in  axillary  simple  or  terminal 
compound  racemes.  Trop.  Asia. 

BO.  Stamens  connate  into  a  long,  narrow  tube. 

fastigiita,  Oliver  (Zygia  fosligi&ta,  E.  Mey.).  Tree: 
branches  and  petioles  rusty-pubescent;  pinna:  8-14, 
each  with  16-30  lfts.,  trapczoid-oblong,  >i->  jin.  long, 
pubescent  beneath:  heads  in  terminal  corymbs  on  the 
end  of  the  branches.  Trop.  Afr. 

A.  molucc&na.  Miq.  Tree:  rachi.  of  the  lv».  with  many  glaixU; 
pinna  14.  each  with  12-40  1ft*  .  obliquely  elliptic-oblong,  clnucuu- 
aad  pubeacent  beneath.  Molucca*. — Incompletely  known. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

ALBtTCA  (whitish;  the  color  of  the  first-described 
species).  LUiAcese.  Tender  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  allied  to  Ornithogalum,  and  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Bulb  tunicated:  lvs.  all  radical,  fiat  oi  terete:  fls. 
large,  yellow,  white  or  green,  in  single  racemes:  perianth 
of  3  outer  oblong  more  or  less  spreading  parts  and  3 
inner  shorter  connivent  segms. ;  stamens  ft,  the  filaments 
often  winged;  stigma  3-lobed:  fr.  a  3-valved  caps.— 
S.  and  Trop.  Afr.  and  Arabia. 

There  are  a  good  number  of  species  of  Albuca  (about 
30),  but  few  are  much  known  to  cultivation,  and  none 
of  them  is  apparently  planted  to  any  extent  in  this 
country.  Albucas  are  late  spring  and  summer  bloomers, 
producing  attractive  white  or  yellow  flowers.  In  mild 
climates,  they  may  be  carried  over  winter  in  a  frame 
or  with  a  good  protection  of  litter.   Propagation  is  by 


ALECTRYON 

offsets  or  by  seeds.  Some  of  the  species  are  hothouse 
plants.  Allied  to  Urginca,  to  which  the  A.  major  of 
catalogues  probably  belongs.  Numbers  of  hybrids  have 
been  produced. 

auxea,  Jaeq.  Two  ft.:  bracts  yellow:  fls.  10-30,  pale 
yellow,  upright:  Ivb.  very  narrow,  flat.  June. 

Ntlsonii,  N.  E.  Br.  Three  to  5  ft.:  fls.  1H  in.  long, 
in  a  large  cluster  or  spike,  almond-scented,  pure  white 
with  a  red-brown  stripe  down  the  middle  of  each  segm. 
(but  pure  white  under  glass) :  lvs.  long,  grooved  or  con- 
cave at  base,  flat  above,  pointed.  July,  Aug.— Probably 
the  best  species  yet  intro.  The  bulbs  are  lifted  in 
autumn;  or  they  may  be  potted  up  for  greenhouse  use. 
It  is  an  excellent  plant  whi  jn  well  grown.  B.M.  664f>. 

L.  II.  B. 

AL  CHE  MILL  A  (from  an  Arabic  name).  Rosacex. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  suitable  for  rock-gardens 
and  front  rows  of  borders. 

lx)w  (6-8  in.):  lvs.  palmately  lobed  or  compound: 
fls.  small,  greenish  or  yellowish,  in  clusters;  petals  0; 
Btamens  1-4;  pistils  1-4,  becoming  achenes  included  in 
the  persisting  calyx. — Species  30  or  more  in  Cent,  and 
S.  Amer..  Afr.,  India  and  elsewhere,  largely  in  mountains. 

Plants  of  easiest  culture.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
division  or  by  seeds.  A.  arvensis  and  A.  pratensis  of 
Europe  are  naturalised  in  North  America.  The  A. 
major  of  catalogues  is  probably  a  form  of  one  of  the 
species. 

alplna,  Bieb.  Lvs.  digitate,  5-7-cut;  lfts.  usually 
7,  lanceolatc-cuncate,  obtuse,  serrate  at  apex,  silky 
hairy  beneath,  shiny.  Eu. 

serfcea,  Willd.  Lvs.  larger  than  in  A.  alpina,  5-7- 
nerved,  digitate;  lfts.  7,  lanceolate,  acute,  deeply 
serrate  from  the  middle  to  apex,  downy  beneath. 
Caucasus. 

vulgaris,  Linn.  (A.  montana,  Schmidt).  Ladt's  Man- 
tle. Lvs.  7-9-ncrved,  7-9-eut;  renifonn,  plicate- 
concave.  North  temperate  zone.  L.  EL  B.f 

ALCH6RNEA  (in  memory  of  Stanesby  Alchorne). 
Euphorbiacese.  Dove  wood.  Tropical  shrubs  or  trees 
with  alternate,  entire  or  dentate  lvs.:  fls.  usually 
dioecious,  in  elongated  slender  catkin-like  infi. ;  stami- 
nate  calyx  4-lobed ;  stamens  8. 

One  species,  A.  ilicifdlia,  Muell.  Arg.,  is  rarely  grown 
in  greenhouses,  and  is  listed  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric. 
as  intro.  from  Austral.  It  is  a  tall,  handsome  shrub 
with  thick,  holly-like  lvs.  The  wood  is  useful. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

ALDER:  Ainu*. 

ALECTORURUS  (Greek,  apparently  cock's-tail). 
IAliacex.  An  anthericum-like  plant,  summer-blooming 
and  suitable  for  outdoor  culture;  hardy  in  England. 
Blooms  well  in  pots.  One  species,  A.  yedo£nsis,  Makino, 
of  Japan  (known  also  as  Anlhcricum  ytdoense,  Maxim., 
and  liuUtinella  yedoensis,  Matsum.j,  is  now  intro.  to 
gardens.  It  is  a  perennial  glabrous  herb  with  a  short 
and  thick  rootstock:  lvs.  6-11,  2- ranked,  20  in.  or  less 
long:  fls.  many,  small,  pale  rose,  racemose  along  paniclcd 
branches  on  a  scape  or  st .  surpassing  the  lvs. ;  perianth 
bell-shaped,  segms.  6;  stamens  6,  in  some  fls.  exscrted 
and  in  others  only  equaling  the  segms.;  ovary  3-lobed. 
In  Japan  it  is  known  as  Keibi-ran.  B.M.  8336.  G.C. 
III.  48:352.  l.  H.  B. 

ALfiCTRYON  (Greek  name  for  the  chanticleer). 
Sapindaccsr.  Titoki.  Tall  trees,  one  of  which  is  grown 
in  California. 

leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  stipulate,  the  lfta.  entire  or 
toothed:  fls.  mostly  unisexual,  in  axillary  or  terminal 
panicles,  the  petals  wanting,  containing  a  small  lobed 
disk;  stamens  10  or  leas:  fr.  a  hard  woody  caps.,  the 
seeds  arillatc,  with  spiral  cotyledons.— Some  16  species 
in  Malaya  and  the  Pacific  Isls. 


ALECTRYON 

excelsum,  Gaertn.  Evergreen,  30-60  ft.,  with  un- 
equally pinnate  Ivb.  4-12  in.  long,  the  Ifts.  4-6  paire 
and  2-4  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate  and  acuminate, 
nearly  or  quite  entire:  fls.  greenish,  in  a  much-branched 
panicle:  fr.  globose,  woody;  seed  large,  jet-black  and 
shining,  sunk  in  a  large  scarlet  aril.  New  Zeal. — Sakl 
to  have  been  in  cult,  in  Calif,  for  more  than  40  years  and 
to  have  been  sometimes  sold  for  Ncphelium  Liichi  (to 
which  it  is  closely  related).  In  New  Zeal,  it  yields  a 
tough  elastic  timber  used  tor  tools  and  yokes,  and  the 
natives  extract  oil  from  the  seeds.  l.  II  B. 

ALEXIUS  (Greek  word  for  femaU  slaw  who  ground 
corn;  alluding  to  apparent  mealiness  of  the  fls.).  Lili- 
dcese.  Hardy  small  herbs,  sometimes  grown  in  borders. 

Leaves  thin,  flat,  lanceolate,  grass-Tike,  in  a  spread- 
ing cluster,  all  radical:  fls.  small,  in  a  spiked  raceme, 
terminating  a  slender  scape  2-3  ft.  high;  perianth  not 
woolly,  but  wrinkled  and  roughened  with  many  points 
that  give  a  mealy  appearance:  perianth  6-clcft;  stamens 
6.  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  lobes;  style  3-eleft. — The 
alet  rises  are  about  8  in  number,  in  moors,  barrens,  and 
grassy  places  in  N.  Amer.,  E.  Asia  and  Japan.  They 
are  fibrous-rooted,  very  bitter  herbs,  with  fls.  on  a 
naked  scape  1-2  it.  high.  July,  Aug.  They  prefer  a 
moist  but  sunny  situation.  Prop,  slowly  by  division; 
or  seeds  may  be  used.  A  plant  once  catalogued  as 
A.  japonica  is  undetermined. 

farindsa,  Linn.  Fls.  tubular,  white;  lobes  lan oeo Late- 
oblong.  N.  Amer.  L.B.C.  12: 1161. 

aurea,  Walt.  Fls.  bell-shaped,  fewer  and  shorter 
than  in  A.farinosa,  yellow;  lobes  short,  ovate.  8.  E. 
N.  Amer.  B.M.  1418  (erroneously  as  A.  farinosa). 

L.  H.  B. 

ALEURITES  (Greek,  farinose  or  floury).  Euvhor- 
biacex.  Tropical  trees  grown  for  the  oils  they  yield  or 
sometimes  for  shade  and  ornament. 

Leaves  alternate,  palmately  veined,  3-5-lobed,  the 
long  petioles  with  2  glands  at  the  apex:  fls.  usually 
monoecious,  in  lax  terminal  cymes;  sepals  2-3,  valvate; 
petals  5;  stamens  8-20,  the  inner  row  monadelphous; 
1  ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  2-5-celled  ovary:  fr.  large, 
drupaceous,  with  thick-shelled  seeds.— Four  species, 
with  milky  juice,  natives  of  E.  Asia  and  Pacific  Isls. 
Jatropha  and  Hevea,  are  related  genera.  Page  3565. 

All  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  tropical  countries 
for  the  drying  oil  derived  from  the  seeds.  These  oils 
are  similar  to  linseed  oil,  but  dry  quicker,  harder  and 
more  waterproof  but  less  lightproof  and  elastic.  The 
seeds  of  A.  molwxana  yield  60  per  cent  of  oil  (kekuna, 
kelun  or  bankul  oil),  which  is  used  for  burning  or  in 
varnishes.  The  seed  or  oil  is  also  used  to  some 
extent  as  food  and  the  wood  is  worked.  The  tree  is 
grown  for  shade.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  grown  in  the 
tropics  up  to  2,000  feet  altitude.  It  is  easily  propagated 
from  Beeds,  which  sprout  in  four  to  five  weeks.  The  oil 
(wood-oil,  tung-oil)  of  the  seeds  of  the  wood-oil  trees 
(A.cordata,  A.  Fordii)  is  much  used,  especially  in  China 
and  Japan,  for  treating  woodwork,  cloth,  and  the  like, 
and  for  burning.  Its  importation  to  this  country  is  on 
the  increase,  where  it  is  used  in  varnishes  and  other 
products,  paints,  soaps,  linoleum,  and  no  nil.  A.  Fordii, 
which  is  the  hardier  species,  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced into  the  southern  states  by  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  is  reported  to  be  doing  very  well. 

.4.  cordatn  is  a  fine  smooth-barked  tree,  good  for 
shade  and  will  stand  high  temperature,  but  not  much 
below  freezing.  A.  Fordii  is  a  very  ornamental  tree. 

The  wood-oil  trees  are  usually  grown  on  dry,  thin 
soil  not  suit**!  to  general  farming.  They  are  grown  from 
seeds,  and  begin  to  produce  miUt  in  three  to  six  years. 
The  seedlings  are  raised  in  a  bed  and  transplanted  when 
about  a  foot  high  or  arc  planted  where  they  arc  to  stand. 
They  may  also  be  propagated  from  hardwood  cuttings, 
which  root  readily.  An  average  tree  is  said  to  yield 
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twenty  to  fifty  pound*  of  nuts  with  about  24  per  cent 
of  oil.  The  oil  is  pressed  from  the  seed  after  roasting. 
The  seed  is  poisonous.  See  Circ.  108,  U.  S.  Bu.  PI.  lnd. 

a.  Pubescence  stellate. 

moluccana,  Willd.  {A.  triloba,  Forst.).  Candle- 
nut.  Candlkbekry  Tree.  Varnish  Thee.  Tree  with 
lung  spreading  branches:  lvs.  large,  ovate-acuminate, 
short-fobed,  rusty  pubescent  below:  paniculate  cymes 
4-5  in.  long  of  many  small  fls.;  stamens  15-20;  ovary 
2-celled :  f  r.  2-3  in.  thick ;  seeds  large,  rough  and  walnut- 
like. — Probably  native  of  Malay  region  but  now  widely 
cult,  and  wild  in  the  tropics.  In  wooded  valleys  up  to 
3^000  ft.  Mem.  Torr.  Bot.  Club.  8:117.  Blanco  Flor. 
Filip.  220. — Also  known  as  Belgaum  walnut,  Indian 
walnut,  kukui  and  various  other  native  names. 

trispcrma,  Blanco  (A.  saponaria,  Blanco).  Banu- 
calao.  Differs  from  A.  moluccana  in  having  7-10  sta- 
mens, a  3— 1-eelled  ovary,  lvs.  more  entire  and  seeds 
smooth.  Philippines. — Intro,  once  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.  The  seed  used  for  the  drying  oil.  Other  native 
names  are  balocanad,  baguilumbnng,  calumbang,  balu- 
conag.  Blanco  Flor.  Filip,  296. 

a  A.  Pubescence  not  stellate. 
cordata,  R.  Br.  Japan  Wood-oil  Tree.  Twentv-five 
to  30  ft.  high:  lvs.  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  3-5-lobed 
or  toothed:  petals  oblong,  Jjfin.  long,  hairy  at  base; 
stamens  8-10;  ovary  3-4-eelled:  fr.  warty;  seeds  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  large  castor  beans.  8.  E.  Asia 
and  adjoining  isls.;  cult.  e*|)ecinl)y  in  Japan,  south  of 
40°,  and  in  Formosa. 

Fdrdii,  Hcmsl.  {A.  cordata,  Muell.  Arg.,  in  part). 
China  Wood-oil  Tree.  Ten  to  25  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate- 
cordate:  petals  1  in.  or  more  long,  orbicular  ovate, 
somewhat  hairy;  stamens  8-10;  ovary  about  4-celled: 
fr.  smooth:  panicles  of  reddish  white  As.  in  spring:  fr. 
ripe  in  Sept.  Cent.  Asia. — Extensively  cult,  for  the  oil. 
Perfectly  hardy  in  Cent.  Fla.  and  resistant  to  drought. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

ALEXANDERS.  Name  applied  to  Smyrnium  Olusa- 
trum  (Umbellifcne),  the  blanched  leaf-stalks  of  which 
were  once  used  as  a  salad  and  pot-herb,  but  now  out 
of  cultivation  because  of  the  superior  value  of  celery- 
It  is  a  biennial,  native  to  Europe,  wit h  ternately  dissected 
pinnate  radical  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  in 
umbels.  Seed  is  sown  in  late  summer  or  in  autumn, 
and  the  plants  transplanted  in  rowB  as  they  come  up 
in  spring.  The  plants  are  blanched  by  being  banked 
with  earth. 

ALFALFA,  LUC&RNE  (Medic&yo  saliva,  Linn.).  A 
deep-rooted  perennial  forage  plant  of  the  Leaumind**. 
The  plant  grows  one  to  four  feet  high,  bears  pinnate 
leaves  with  three  ovate-oblong  toothed  leaflets,  and 
small  head-like  racemes  of  purple  clover-shaped  flowers. 
It  is  native  to  Europe.  In  the  arid  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  is  the  staple  hay  and  forage  plant,  and  it  is  also 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  East.  Two  to  six 
mowings  may  be  made  each  year  from  established 
meadows.  Fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  of  seed  are  sown 
to  the  acre;  and  the  seed  is  preferably  sown  alone,  with- 
out another  crop.  Alfalfa  should  not  be  pastured  the 
first  year.  In  two  or  three  years  it  becomes  thoroughly 
established  and  productive,  and  it  should  continue  for 
many  years.  June-grass  often  runs  it  out  in  a  cool, 
moist  climate.  Alfalfa  often  becomes  a  weed  in  waste 
places.  See  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric.  II,  for  full  account. 

ALFILARIA.  Spelled  also  AlfiUra  which  is  the  West 
American,  and  AlfiUarilla,  the  Spanish-American  for 
Erodium  cicutarium,  L'Her.  Geraniaeex.  A  hairy  an- 
nual with  pinnate  lvs.,  sometimes  used  for  pasture  in 
dry  regions.  See  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric.  II,  p.  197. 
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ALGA,  plural  ALGA.  A  general  name  for  chloro- 
phyll-bcanng  thallophytes.  They  are  flowerless  plants, 
allied  to  the  fungi,  ana  generally  inhabit  water.  Those 
occurring  in  salt  water  are  known  as  seaweeds.  None 
is  cultivated.  The  green  "moss"  on  flower-pots  is  made 
up  of  alga*. 

ALGAROBA  is  the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  siliqxui. 

ALHAGI  (its  Mauretanian  name).  Legumindsx. 
Shrubs  grown  for  their  profusely  produced  red  flowers. 

Spiny  plants:  I  vs.  alternate,  oolong,  small,  decidu- 
ous, entire:  fls.  papilionaceous,  red,  small,  in  few-fld. 
axillary  racemes;  calyx  campanulate,  5-toothed;  pods 


(XH) 


terete,  contracted  between  the  seeds. — Three  closely 
related  species  from  Greece  and  Egypt  to  the  Himalayas. 

These  plants  are  low.  much-branched  shrubs  with 
small  and  sparse,  pale  foliage  and  numerous  small  red 
flowers  toward  the  end  of  the  branches.  Only  the 
following  species,  which  produces  the  Persian  or  alhagi 
manna,  is  but  very  rarely  met  with  in  collections. 
It  may  be  cultivated  in  temperate  regions  in  dry  and 
sunnv  positions  and  propagated  by  seeds  and  by  green- 
wood cuttingB  under  glass  with  slight  bottom  heat ;  as  a 
desert  plant,  it  is  impatient  of  too  much  moisture,  and 
needs  special  attention,  particularly  in  the  seedling 
state. 

cameldrum,  Fisch.  Camel's  Thorn.  Low,  spiny 
shrub,  glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong,  obtuse, 
Yt-\\i  in.  long:  fls.  rod,  about  ^in.  long,  on  few-fld. 
axillary  racemes,  forming  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  Summer.  Caucasus  to  the  Himalayas. — 
Easily  distinguished  by  its  glabrousness  from  the  other 
species,  which  arc  more  or  less  pubescent.  The  other 
species  are  A.  grxcorum,  Boiss.,  A.  maurorum,  Medic. 

Alfred  Re i id k it. 

ALfSMA  (derivation  doubtful).  Alismace*.  A 
genus  of  2  species  of  hardy  aquatics,  with  small  white  or 
pale  rose  fls.  on  scapes  with  whorled,  panicled  branches. 
Perennial  by  a  Btout  proliferous  corm.  Useful  in  ponds. 
Prop,  by  division  or  seeds.  According  to  N.  Amer. 
Flora  17:43,  1905,  the  native  water-plantain  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Old  Work!  species,  to  which,  exclusively, 
should  be  applied  the  name  hero  taken  up  for  the  species 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  cosmopolitan,  and 
is  now  so  treated. 


Plantlgo-aquatka,  Linn.  (A.  Plantdgo  of  authors. 
A.  subcordalum,  Raf.).  Water-Plantain.  Lvs.  vari- 
able, but  usually  broadly  cordate-ovate,  thinner  and 
narrower  when  growing  under  water:  panicle  1-2  ft. 
long.  Common  in  swales  and  still  waters  in  U.  S.;  also 
in  Eu.  and  Asia. 

A.  ruitant,  Lion.,  U  now  referred  to  the  raonoiypir  (sous  Klisma 
(E.  natana.  Buoh.).  It  u  native  to  Eu..  and  u  offered  in  forvign 
catalogue*.  Fl.  white,  mngic,  on  a  long  peduncle:  flouting  Iva. 
clnpUc  and  obtuse.  See  ff&M.  N.  TATLOR.f 

ALKANNA,  ALKANET :  Anehuta. 
ALKEKENGI:  Phvati*. 

ALLAMANDA  (Dr.  Allamand,  Leyden).  Apocy- 
nacex.  Tropical  shrubs,  mostly  climbers,  grown  in  green- 
houses and  conservatories,  and  in  the  open  far  south. 

Leaves  entire,  whorled :  fls.  terminal,  large  and  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  flat  spreading  or  reflexed  limb,  the  tube 
inflated  below  the  throat  in  which  there  are  5  hairy 
scales;  stamens  5,  the  filaments  very  short;  ovary  1- 
loculcd:  the  fr.  (seldom  seen  in  conservatories)  a  large 
spiny  globular  or  oblong  pod. — About  a  dozen  rpecies 
in  Brazil  and  1  in  Cent.  Amer. 

With  the  exception  of  A.  violacea  and  A.  neriifolia, 
all  the  forms  in  cultivation  are  probably  torms  of  one 
variable  species.  The  original  name  for  this  is  .4. 
catharlica,  and  the  plants  known  in  the  trade  as  A. 
grandiflora,  A.  nobilis,  A.  Scholiii,  A.  magnifica,  A. 
WUliamsii  are  all  referred  to  it  as  varieties.  For  garden 
purposes  they  arc  distinct,  but  botanically  the  differ- 
ences are  so  slight  as  not  to  justify  their  being  retained 
as  species.  A.  violacea  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
color  of  the  flowers,  and  A.  neriifolia  by  the  swollen 
base  of  the  corolla. 

The  allamandas  comprise  several  of  the  finest  climbing 
plants  in  cultivation  and  are  general  favorites  wherever 
grown.  They  are  of  very  easy  culture,  thriving  well 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  strong  turfy 
loam  and  one  part  of  sharp  sana,  leaf-mold  and  char- 
coal, suits  them  best.  Cuttings  root  readily  in  a  close 
case  in  sandy  soil  in  a  temperature  of  70°  F.  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  spring  is  by  far  the  best  time, 
as  the  young  plants  have  a  long  season  of  growth  ahead 
of  them  and  make  better  plants  than  those  rooted 
later.  Both  old  and  new  wood  may  be  used  for 
propagation;  the  young  growth  should  be  taken  off 
with  a  heel  if  possible,  whilst  pieces  of  the  previous 
season's  wood,  which  has  been  well  ripened,  may  be  cut 
up  into  lengths  with  two  or  three  joints,  in  spring;  the 
stems  which  are  removed  during  the  annual  pruning 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  All  the  species  make  most 
excellent  pot-plants,  but  in  order  to  obtain  them  at  their 
best  they  should  be  planted  out  in  a  well-drained  border. 
When  well  established,  either  in  pots  or  borders,  they 
should  be  fed  liberally  with  natural  or  artificial  manures, 
during  the  whole  of  the  growing  season,  as  all  the  species 
without  exception,  are  grosB  feeders.  After  growth  has 
ceased  in  late  autumn  or  winter,  the  plants  should  be 
kept  nearly,  but  not  quite  dry  at  the  roots  until  February 
or  March,  when  they  should  be  cut  back  as  far  as  is 
necessary,  and  started  in  a  moist  position  in  the  green- 
house. Any  repotting  that  they  require  should  be  done 
before  the  new  growths  are  more  than  6  inches  long. 
The  weaker  kinds,  as  A.  riolacea,  A.  cathartica  var. 
grandiflora  and  var.  WUliamsii,  arc  best  grafted  on  the 
strong-growing  var.  Hendersonii.  Spring  and  summer. 

a.  Plant  bushy,  or  liltle  climbing:  fl.  swollen  at  base. 

neriifolia,  Hook.  A  dwarf  bush  or  half  climber: 
sta.  terete,  woody  below,  covered  with  down  when 
young:  lvs.  pctiolatc,  2-5  in  a  whorl,  elliptic  or  ovate- 
acuminate,  rich  dark  green  above,  pale  dull  green  below, 
midrib  and  principal  veins  softly  pilose;  petiole  very 
short:  infl.  short,  1-3  in.  long;  fls.  yellow  on  short  pate 
stalks  up  to  '2in.  long;  bracts  Kin.  long, 
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green;  calyx  spreading,  lobes  unequal,  light  green, 
elliptio-ovate,  £$in.  long;  corolla  rich  golden  yellow, 
stnpcd  inside  the  tube  with  reddish  brown;  tube  2  in. 
long,  spreading  upward  with  a  swollen  bulboae  greenish 
base;  limb  1 H  in.  di&m.,  lobes  orbicular  or  oval,  obtuse 
H»n.  long.  Brazil.  B.M.  4594. 

aa.  Plant  mostly  tall  climbing,  in  greenhouses  usually 
trained  on  rafters:  ft.  not  prominently  enlarged  at  base. 

B.  Fls.  purple, 
viola  cea,  Gardn.  (A.  Blanchiiii,  A.  IK'...  A  slen- 
der-growing climber:  sts.  long,  slender,  terete,  green 
tinted  with  red  on  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  hairy:  lvs. 
usually  in  4's,  almost  sessile,  elliptic,  4-€  in.  long,  dull 
green  and  covered  with  hispid  hairs:  inn.  up  to  1  ft. 
long,  loosely  fld.;  bracts  small,  H'm->  lanceolate,  pale 
green;  fls.  in  pairs,  terminating  each  branch  of  the  cyme; 
pedicel  Viva,  long,  hairy;  calyx  23in.  diam.,  campanu- 
late,  lobes  1  jn.  long,  elliptic-ovate,  inner  pair  smaller 
than  the  rest,  and  lanceolate;  corolla  bright  reddish 
purple,  tube  2  in.  long,  narrow  and  constricted  in  the 
middle,  upper  part  purple-red,  middle  part  greenish 
yellow,  ana  lower  part  reddish  brown,  limb  spreading 
2  2 1  _.  in.  diam.,  lobes  orbicular,  throat  rich  dark 
reddish  purple  shading  to  yellowish  white  at  the  base. 
Brazil.  B.M.  7122. — A  fine  handsome  species,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  species  and  varieties  in  the  color  of 
its  fls.  It  is  a  poor  grower  on  its  own  roots,  but  thrives 
well  when  grafted  on  A.  cathartica  var.  Ilendersonii  or 
var.  Schottii. 

bb.  Fls.  yellow. 

cathartica,  I.inn.  Lvs.  and  calyx  glabrous:  plant  tall- 
climbing:  lvs.  rather  small,  obovate,  usually  in  4's, 
and  more  or  less  wavy-margined,  thin,  acuminate: 
fls.  golden  yellow,  white-marked  in  the  throat,  the  lobes 
acuminate  on  one  angle,  3  in.  or  less  across,  the  tube 
gibbous  or  curved.  S.  Amer.  B.M.  338.  P.M.  8:77.— 
The  type  first  described,  but  now  rarely  seen  in  cult. 

Var.  n6bilis  (A.  nobilis,  T.  Moore).  A  Btrong,  tall 
climber,  with  purple  twigs:  lvs.  and  calyx  more  or  less 
hairy:  lvs.  in  3's  or  4's,  large,  acuminate,  very  short- 
stalked:  fls.  very  large  (4-5  in.  across),  nearly  circular 
in  outline  of  limb,  bright,  clear  yellow,  with  magnolia- 
like odor.  Finest  fls.  in  the  genus.  Brazil.  B.M.  5764. 

Var.  Schottii,  (A.  SchAUii,  Pohl).  Strong-growing, 
suitable  for  rafters:  young  shoots  and  petioles  slightly 
pubescent,  the  older  sts.  warty:  lvs.  in  3  s  or  4's,  broadly 
lanceolate  and  acuminate:  corolla  large,  rich  yellow,  the 
throat  darker  and  beautifully  striped.  Brazil.  B.M. 
4351.  A.  magnifica,  Hort.,  is  a  form  of  this. 

Var.  Ilendersonii  (.4.  Wardleyana,  Lcbas.  A.  // foi- 
dersonii,  Bull).  Fig.  155.  Tall  and  vigorous,  free-flower- 
ing, excellent  for  roofs:  glabrous:  lvs.  large,  elliptic- 
ovate,  thick  and  leathery,  m  3's  or  4's:  fls.  large,  yellow- 
orange,  with  5  light  spots  in  the  throat,  the  corolla  of 
thick  substance,  purplish  on  the  exterior  when  in  bud. 
Gn.  29:400.  I.H.  12:452.—  The  commonest  allamanda 
in  this  country.  Intro,  from  Guiana  by  Henderson  & 
Co.,  St.  John's  Wood,  England,  and  distributed  bv  Bull 
about  1865. 

Var.  grandifldra  (A.  grandiftbra.  Hook  ).  St.  thin  and 
wiry:  lvs.  thin,  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  usually  in  3's: 
fls.  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  var.  A.  Ilendersonii 
but  larger  than  A.  cathartica,  lemon-  or  primrose-yellow. 
Brazil.  Gn:  39:192.  P.M.  12:79.— Thrives  well  when 
grafted  on  forms  of  A.  cathartica.  Plant  rather  bushy. 

Var.  Wflliamsii,  Hort.  Habit  slender,  easily  trained 
into  bush  form  or  a  dwarf  climber:  sts.  terete,  slender, 
wiry,  dull  green,  bright  red  on  side  exposed  to  the  sun, 
covered  with  short  hairs:  lvs.  elliptic  shortly  petiolate, 
usually  in  3's  or  rarely  in  4's,  rich  dark  green  above,  pale 
dull  green  below,  hairy  on  both  sides,  especially  along 
the  midrib  on  the  lower  side;  petiole  Hia.  long,  hairy: 
infl.  rather  Bhort;  fls.  in  pairs  at  each  joint  of  the 
cyme;  bracts  much  reduced,  barely  ^in.  long,  acute; 


calyx  erect,  not  spreading,  sepals  unequal,  la 
or  elliptic,  J^in.  long,  green;  corolla  yellow,  tube  only 
slightly  curved  23^  in.  long,  narrow  and  stalk-like  in 
lower  half,  then  broadening  out  and  becoming  cam- 
panulate  in  upper  half,  upper  side  of  the  pouch  suffused 
with  reddish  brown,  limb  spreading,  2  in.  diam.,  lobes 
ovate,  obtuse,  ?^in.  long,  throat  deeper  shade  of  yel- 
low and  stained  with  reddish  brown.  Garden  origin. 
Gn.  40:468.  L.  H.  B. 

C.  P.  Raffill. 

ALLEGHENY  VINE:  Adlumia. 

ALL-HEAL:   Brunella  vulgaris. 

ALLIGATOR  PEAR,  AGUACATE:  Atoaxdo,  Perm. 

ALLIUM  (ancient  lAtin  name  of  garlic).  Liliacex. 
Bulbous  plants,  mostly  cultivated  in  the  open,  but  a 
few  of  them  grown  under  glass  as  florist's  flowers;  and 
comprising  also  the  onions  and  their  allies. 

Leaves  flat  ,  channelled,  or  terete  and  hollow:  fls.  in  a 
simple  umbel,  from  a  1-2-lvd.  usually  scarioua  spathe; 
stamens  and  perianth  Begins.  6,  the  perianth  parts  dis- 
tinct or  nearly  so,  l-nerved,  and  often  becoming  dry  and 
persistent;  style  slender,  the  stigma  either  entire  or 
parted.— Strong-scented  plants,  with  fls.  white,  yellow, 
or  in  shades  of  purple 
and  rose.  There  are 
250-300  species  in  tem- 
perate parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 
Numbers  of  species, 
particularly  the  Asian, 
are  frequently  seen  in 
botanic  gardens  and 
choice  collections,  but 
only  .4.  Moly  and  A.  ' 
neapolitanum  are  com- 
mon in  this  country 
among  the  ornamental 
species,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  describe  all 
the  species  here  that 
are  mentioned  in  gar- 
den literature.  For  the 
vegetable  garden  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  see 
Chives,  Garlic,  t 
Leek,  Onion ,  Shal- 
lot. In  parts  of 
the  northeastern 
states  Allium 
vineale  is  a  bad 
weed;  it  has  a 
8 1  c  n  d  e  r  scape 
sheathed  below 
with  hollow 
thread  -  shaped 
lvs.,  and  green- 
ish rose-colored  fls.  (or  bulblets  in  the  place  of  fls.). 

No  special  treatment  is  required  by  the  alliums. 
Most  of  the  cult,  forms  arc  hardy  spring  bloomers,  and 
may  be  treated  the  same  as  other  hardy  border  bulbs. 
Propagation  is  by  offsets  and  by  the  bulblets  in  the 
umbel;  also  readily  by  seeds. 
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ADium  flitnlosmn.  (Plant  XH) 


acuminatum,  10. 
albopilosum,  14. 
anoepa.  33. 
axculonirtifn.  4. 
attenuifolmm.  28. 
Biuwellia?.  30. 
Holandcri.  24. 
hulbrlluYra.  2. 
Opa,  2. 
crrnuuir..  16. 
C\nickit.  23. 
EUt-.ii.  13. 
falcitolium.  32. 


INDEX. 

fimbriatum,  31. 
natuloaum,  3. 
Gfyori.  20. 
HtrnuUii,  9. 
harnatochiton.  18. 


Moly.  7. 
multiplicand.  2. 
neapolitanuni,  0. 
pl.-ityraulc.  34. 
Porrum,  6. 
retimJatum,  19. 
11. 


Sanbornii.  27. 
aativum.  fi. 
scaprwum,  21. 
Schonopraaum,  1. 
wncaoroa,  12. 

aibiricurn,  1 
strll.it um,  20. 
triooccum.  15. 
unUolium.^25. 
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a.  Group  /,  comprising  the  vegetable-garden  species. 

B.  Lvs.  terete  and  hollow. 
C.  Plant  cespitose  (in  tufts  or  clumps)  and  perennial. 
1.  Schoen6prasum,  Linn.   Chives  or  Cives.  Lvs. 
4-6  in.,  very  many,  Blender  and  awl-ahaped:  scapes 
equaling  the  lvs. ;  as.  light  purple,  small  and  many  in  a 

globular  head.  Eu. 
— The  lvs.  are  used 
for  seasoning,  grow- 
ing readily  as  the 
herbage  is  cut.  Var. 
sibiricum,  iiartm., 
is  a  large  form  in 
northern  N.  Amer. 

not  in 
treated 
as 


cc. 


Moly.  (Plant  X  W 


Plants 
mats, 

annuals  (e: 
perhaps  So. 

2.  Cepa,  Linn. 
Common  Onion. 
Tall,  with  large 
tubular  lvs.:  scape 
glaucous,  much 
overtopping  the 
lvs..  swollen  near 
middle;  fls.  white  or 
bluish  in  a  large 
globular  head-like 
umbel:  bulb  not 
making  many  off- 
sets, distinctly 
rounded  at  top  and 
bottom.  Var.  bul- 
belKfera,  Bailey, 
has  bulbek  in  the 
place  of  fls., — the  top,  tree  or  Egyptian  onion.  Var. 
multiplkans.  Bailey,  has  dividing  bulbs,— the  multiplier 
onion.  Persia  and  adjacent  regions. 

3.  fistuldsum,  Linn.  Welsh  Onion.  Fig.  156.  Dif- 
fers in  having  no  distinct  bulb,  but  only  an  enlarged 
base  or  crown:  lvs.  usually  more  clustered.  Siberia. 
B.M.  1230. 

4.  ascal6nicum,  Linn.  Shallot.  Smaller,  1  ft.:  lvs. 
many,  awl-shaped:  fls.  lilac:  bulbs  long  and  pointed, 
each  one  soon  separating  into  many  cloves  or  parts 
adhering  to  a  common  disk.  Syria. 

bb.  Lvs.  not  hollow,  more  or  less  plane. 

5.  sativum,  Linn.  Garlic.  Plant  12  in.  or  less:  lvs. 
▼cry  narrow,  keeled:  fls.  purple,  often  replaced  by 
bulbcls:  bulbs  small,  breaking  up  into  many  small  ones 
that  are  more  or  less  covered  with  the  dry  scales.  Eu. 

6.  Porrum,  Linn.  Leek.  Stout  plant,  2  ft. 
lvs.  very  broad  and  strongly  conduplieatc  or  keeled: 
scape  arising  the  second  season;  fls.  white  or  blush: 
bulb  simple  and  scarcely  more  than  an  enlargement  of 
the  stalk.  Eu. 

aa.  Group  It.  The  garden  alliums,  mostly  exotic. 
B.  Fls.  yellow. 

7.  Mdly,  Linn.  Fig.  157   Lvs.  flat,  broad:  fls.  nu- 
merous, in  a  dense  umbel,  in  early  spring.  S.  Eu. 
B.M.  499. — Well  known,  and  afavoritc  for  mass- 
ing; common  in  rock-gardens.  Hardy  in  the  N. 

bb.  Fls.  white  or  whitish. 
c.  Lvs.  very  broad,  obtuse. 

8.  Tictoriilis,  Linn.  Tall:  lvs.  ovate  or  broad- 
oblong,  short :  fls.  greenish  white,  in  large 
Spring.  Siberia.  B.M.  1222.— Hardy. 

CC.  Lvs.  narrow,  acute  or  tapering. 

9.  neapolitanum,  Cyr.  Fig.  158.  Lvs.  long 
and  rather  narrow,  loose-spreading,  shorter  than 


the  scape:  fls.  large,  pure  white,  with  colored  sta 
on  long  pedicels.  Eu. — Needs  protection  if  grown 
outdoors.  Much  used  for  cut-flowers  in  winter  and 
spring.  The  most  popular  species.  A.  Hermittii  grandi- 
Jtorum,  recently  intro.  from  Holland,  is  a  clear  white 
odorous  variety,  well  adapted  to  forcing. 

bbb.  Fls.  pink,  rose,  or  lilac. 
c.  Segms.  with  recurved  tips. 

10.  acuminatum,  Hook.  Scape  4-10  in.:  lvs.  2-4,  not 
longer  than  the  scape,  very  narrow:  umbel  many-fld., 
perianth  seRms.  a  third  longer  than  the  stamens,  the 
inner  ones  serrulate.  W.  Amer. 

cc.  Segms,  not  recurved. 

11.  rdseum,  Linn.  Scape  12-18  in.:  lvs.  narrow,  with 
inrolled  tips:  fls.  few  (10-12),  on  long  pedicels  in  an 
open  umbel.  S.  Eu.  B.M.  978. 

12.  senescens,  linn.  Scape  1-2  ft. :  lvs.  narrow,  erect, 
often  twisted:  fls.  ratber  small,  numerous,  in  a  rather 
dense  head.  Eu.  B.M.  1150. 


13.  Ellisii,  Hook.  f.  Lvs.  4-5,  1  ft.,  2H  in.  wide, 
glaucouB  green:  scape  1  ft.,  very  stout,  being  %in. 
mam. ;  fls.  rose  with  white  toward  the  base,  wide-spread- 
ing, 1 14  in.  or  more  long  and  stiff  and  erect  in  fr.  Persia. 
B.M.  7875. 

14.  albopildsum,  C.  H.  Wright.  Very  robust:  lvs. 
strap-shaped,  1  %  in.  wide,  18  in.  or  less  long:  scape  1  ft. 
as  many  as  80-fld. ;  fls.  deep  lilac  with  metallic  sheen,  the 
sejrms.  "nearly  1  in.  long,  rigid  after  flowering.  Persia, 
etc.  B.M.  7982.  G.C.III.  34:40.— Probably  the  lar- 
gest-fld.,  and  most  imposing  garden  species. 

aaa.  Group  III.  Native  alliums,  sometimes  advertised. 

The  species  in  Group  II.  comprise  those  that  are 
likely  to  be  in  general  cultivation.  Aside  from  these 
there  are  various  native  species,  mostly  from  western 
America,  which  are  offered  by  dealers  in 
plants.  These  are  recorded  below. 

B.  Bulbs  clustered,  narrowly  oblong:  scape 
c.  Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  2  or  8, 

15.  tricoccum,  Ait.  Common  Wild  Leek.  Fig.  159. 
Fls.  greenish  white  on  scape  4-12  in.  high  in  earlv  spring. 
Grows  in  clumps.  New  Eng.  to  Wis.  and  N.  C. 

cc.  Lvs.  linear,  flat  or  channelled. 

16.  cernuum,  Roth.  Fls.  rose- 
colored  or  white,  in  open,  nod- 
ding umbels.  Alleghaniesand  W. 

17.  validum,  Wats.  Fls.  rose- 
colored  or  nearly  white,  in  dense 
erect iah  umbels:  scape  I- 2!  j  ft., 
very  stout.  Nev.,  Calif.,  Ore. 

18.  hcmatochlton,  Wats.  Fls. 
rose,  in  a  small,  erect  umbel: 

bulb-coats  deep  red:  scape  1  ft. 
or  less  high.  Calif. 

bb.  Bulb*  usually  solitary,  globose 
to  ovate: 
nearly  so. 

C.  Coats  of  bulbs  fibrous. 

19.  reticulatum,  Fraser.  Scape 
3-8  in.;  fls.  white 
to  roee,  with  thin 
segms.  W.  Amer. 
B.M.  1840,  as  A. 
stellatum. 

20.  Geyeri,  Wats. 
A  foot  high,  stouter:  fls. 
rose,  with  broad  acute 
strongly  nerved  i 
158.  Allium  no»poliunum.  ( X  \C  W  Amer. 
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cc.  Coal*  of  bulb  not  fibrous. 
d.  Lvs.  2  or  several. 
E.  Ovary  with  only  S  crests,  or  none  at  all. 
21.  scapdsum,  Benth.   Fls.  white,  red-veined,  in  a 
looee,  few-fld.  umbel:  bulbs  dark:  scape  1  ft.  or  more. 
W.  Amer. 

22.  mldidum,  Wata.  Fls.  white  or 
nearly  so,  in  a  many-fld.  umbel:  bulbs 
white:  scape  leas  than  1  ft.,  angled. 
Ore. 

23.  Cusickii,  Wata.  Fit.  rather 
numerous,  nearly  white:  lvs.  ^in. 
wide:  scape  3-4  in.  Ore. 

24.  Bolanderi,  Wata.  Fla.  rose,  few, 
the  segms.  serrulate:  scape  4-10  in. 
Calif. 

25.  unifdlium,  Kellogg.  Lva.  sev- 
eral, narrow  and  flat: 
scape  stout,  1-2  ft.;  fls. 
rose,  10-30,  the  segms. 
ovate-lanceolate,  exceed- 
ing^stamena  and  style. 

EE.  Ovary  distinctly  6- 
crcsted:  fls.  usually 
rose~colored. 

r.  Scape  usually  more  than 
6  in.  high  (in  the  wild). 

26.  stellatum,  Fraser. 
Bulb-coats  reddish:  scape 
6-18  in.;  pedicels  H-^in.  long;  sta- 
mens and  st  vies  exserted.  W.  Amer. 
B.M.  1576. 

27.  Sanbornii,  Wood.  Bulb-scales 
white:  scape  12-24  in.;  pedicels 
shorter;  umbel  densely  many-fld.; 
stamens  and  styles  exserted.  Calif. 

28.  attenuifdlium,  Kellogg.  Lvs. 
channelled:  scape  Blender,  6-15  in., 
leafy  below;  umbel  dense;  fla.  nearly 
white.  W.  Amer. 

rr.  Scape  usually  less  than  6  in.  high 
(in  the  wild). 

29.  serratum,  Wata.  Lvs.  very  nar- 
row: filaments  broadened  at  the  base. 
W.  Amer. 

30.  Bfdwellke.  Wata.  Scape  2-3 
in.:  umbel  few-fld.,  the  pedicels  ^in. 
long;  filaments  filiform.  Calif. 

linear  or  filiform:  scape  2-6  in.  high: 
caps.  6-crested. 

31.  fimbria  turn.  Wats.  Lf.  filiform  and  revolute: 
Bcape  3  in.;  fla.  deep  rose,  stigma  3-cleft.  S.  Calif. 

nun.  Bulbs  mostly  solitary:  scape  stout,  2-winged:  lvs. 
2,  broad. 
C.  Stamens  not  exserted. 

32.  falcifdlium,  Hook.  &  Arn.  Fla.  rose,  the  segms. 
minutely  glandular-serrate  and  twice  longer  than  sta- 
mens: scape  2-3  in.  W.  Amer. 

33.  anceps,   Kellogg.     Fla.   white,   with  purplish 
veins,  the  segms.  little  longer  than  stamens.  Calif., 
Ore. 

CC.  Stamens  exserted. 

34.  platycaule,  Wata.  Fls.  rose,  the  segms.  long- 
acuminate:  scape  3-5  in.  Calif.  B.M.  6227  (as  A. 
a~*P»)  L.  H.  B. 

ALLOPLECTUS  (diversely  plaited;  referring  to 
appearance  of  the  calyx).  GesnerAcesr.  Tender 
tropical  evergreen  shrubby  plants,  with  tubular 


yellowish  axillary  fls.  and  opposite  lvs.;  one  of  each  lf. 
id  the  pair  smaller  than  the  other,  their  under  surfaces 
usually  reddish  or  purplish.  To  be  grown  in  the  wi 
with  similar  treatment  as  that  for  Gesnera. 


(XH) 
Lf.  solitary, 


re  pens,  Hook.  Trailing  by  means  of  roots  thrown  out 
between  the  pairs  of  lvs.:  lvs,  ovate,  coarsely  serrate, 
hairv  or  smooth:  calyx  pale  green,  blotched  with  purple; 
corolla  yellow,  tinged  red,  gaping;  tube  swollen  at  the 
base;  limb  of  4  spreading  segms.,  the  uppermost 
being  twice  cut.  E.  Indies.  B.M.  4250. 

sparsifldrus,  Mart.  Erect:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acute 
entire;  petiole  and  nerves  beneath  often  red:  calyx  of  5 
cordate  or  triangular  dark  blood  or  purple  sepals,  form- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  yellow  club-ahaped  densely 
hairy  corolla;  limb  of  corolla  of  5  equal  segms. 
Brazil.  B.M.  4216,  erroneously  as  A.  dichrous. 

SchUmii,  Planch.  &  Lind.  Fig.  160.  I. vs.  acumi- 
nate, rounded  or  subcoidatc  at  base,  oblong,  green 
above,  violet  or  purple-violet  beneath:  fls.  axillary,  in 
pairs  or  sometimes  more  numerous,  the  calyx  spotted 
with  green;  corolla  yellow-ecarlet  below,  shading  up- 
ward into  a  delicate  violet  above.  Trop.  S.  Amer. 
F.S.  8:827. 

A+J?argfiii,  Hurt.   Co  roll*  pale  yrllow,  spurred  on  the  back. 


Peru. 


N.  TAYuon.t 


ALLSPICE.  The  dry  berry  of  the  Pimento  (Pimtnta 
officinalis,  Lindl.),  an  evergreen  tree  of  the  Murtacar. 
The  tree  grows  in  the  West  Indies.  Jamaica  yields  much 
of  the  product.  The  freah  berrv  is  about  the  siie  of  a 
pea.  It  is  borne  in  clusters.  The  word  allspice  is  also 
applied  to  various  plants  with  aromatic  fragrance,  as 
Calycanthus.  See  Pimento. 

ALMOND.  A  name  given  to  the  tree  and  fruit  of 
Primus  Amygdalus,  Baill.  (Amygdalus  communis, 
Linn.),  of  the  Rosace*.  It  is  also  applied  to  certain 
dwarf  ornamental  trees  or  bushes,  as  flowering  almond 
(see  Prunus). 

The  almond  has  been  cultivated  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  is  thought  to  be  native  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin.  Some  inquirers  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  original  of  the  peach,  but  this  idea  is  evidently 
untenable.  The  flowers  are  peach-like  and  handsome 
(Fig.  161).  The  almond  nut  of  commerce  is  the  pit  or 
Btone  of  a  peach-like  fruit  (Fig.  162).  The  fleshy  part, 
which  is  so  thick  and  edible  in  the  peach,  is  thin  and 
hard,  and  it  splits  at  maturity.  There  are  two  general 
tribes  or  races  of  almonds, — the  bitter  and  the  sweet. 
The  former  has  a  bitter  kernel,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts  and  prussic  acid.  It 
is  grown  mostly  in  Mediterranean  countries.  Of  the 
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sweet  or  edible 
hard-shell  and  the 


there  are  two 

The  former  is  of  little 
value,  and  is  not  grown  to  any  extent.  The  soft-shell 
type  produces  the  edible  almonds  of  commerce.  Some 
of  the  thinnest-shelled  forms  are  known  as  Paper-shells. 

It  was  once  thought  that  almond- 
growing  could  be  successfully 
practised  in  the 
sections  of  the  East,  but  late 
spring  frosts,  and  other  difficul- 
ties, have  caused  the  effort  to 
be  abandoned  commercially.  In- 
dividual almond  trees  are 
occasionally  seen,  and  they  fre- 
quently bear  profusely.  They  are 
nearly  as  hardy  as  the  peach. 
The  commercial  cult  vat  ion  of 
the  almond  on  this  continent  is 
confined  to  western  America, 
and  the  remainder  of  this  ac- 
count is  therefore  written  from 
the  California^  standpoint. 

L.  H.  B. 

Almond-growing  in  California  has  received  the  atten- 
tion of  horticulturists  for  half  a  century,  and  during  the 
whole  of  its  course  the  industry  has  been  marked  by 
vicissitudes  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  yet 
ended.  Two  chief  sources  of  difficulty  are  now  clearly 
discerned  to  have  attended  the  effort  from  its  begin- 
ning, and  present  knowledge  may  enable  planters  to 
avoid,  in  the  future,  errors  that  have  led  to  much  dis- 
appointment and  loss — the  vestiges  of  which  st  ill  encum- 
ber the  ground,  though  clearing  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
Thus  far  the  almond  tree  has  yielded  more  firewood 
than  any  Other  single  fruit  tree  which  has  been  largely 
planted  in  California,  and  yet  planting  has  continued, 
planting  and  uprooting  keeping  pace,  so  that  about 
1,500,000  trees  are  annually  reported  by  the  county 
assessors,  of  which  number  about  two-thirds  may  be 
counted  of  bearing  age.  The  California  almond  prod- 
uct for  a  scries  of  years  is  estimated  as  follows: 


1905    2,125  ton* 


1907    750 

iaO»  3.000 


1909, 
luin. 

1911. 
1912, 


.1,650  I 
2.750 
1.7UO 

.3.000 


Irregularity  in  production  is  mainly  due  to  the  occur- 
rence or  absence  of  spring  frosts.  In  spite  of  those  facts, 
the  almond  will  remain  an  important  California  prod- 
uct, through  the  satisfactory  performance  of  trees 
enjoying  favorable  environment,  which  is  being  gener- 
ally accepted  as  a  safe  guide  for  current  planting. 

The  two  chief  sources  of  failure  with  the  almond  are 
the  sterility  of  many  varieties  without  cross-pollination, 
and  the  extreme  propensity  of  the  tree  for  early  bloom- 
ing, with  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  bloom  or  the 
young  fruit  by  temperature  very  little  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  These  two  evils  have  been  singularly  asso- 
ciated historically,  and  only  lately  have  they  been 
shown  to  be  independent  factors  and  both  of  them 
demanding  the  closest  attention  from  planters.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  the  wide  planting  of  self-sterile 
varieties  by  themselves  was  the  cause  of  disappoint- 
ment, Ix-cause,  after  years  of  chopping-out  or  grafting- 
over  old  unproductive  trees  to  the  Prune  d'Agen,  for 
which  it  is  an  excellent  stock,  it  was  observed,  by  chance, 
that  the  ljuiguedoc  variety  adjacent  to  Drake's  seed- 
jing,  of  local  origin,  was  heavily  laden  with  nuts  when 
it  was  sterile  without  such  association.  Attention  was 
then  directed  to  the  growt  h  of  seedlings,  and  a  large  lot 
of  seedlings  of  the  bitter  almond,  grown  by  A.  T.  Hatch, 
exhibited  such  satisfactory  bearing  habit  and  such  strik- 
ing variation  toward  new  types  of  the  soft-shell  sweet 
almond  that  the  growth  of  new  selected  California  seed- 
lings was  seized  upon  as  a  panacea  for  the  previously  ex- 


were  conceived  to  be  not  only  self-fertile  but  hardy, 
and  large  plantations  were  made  without  due  regard 
to  the  frosty  character  of  the  locations.  Ixw  valley 
land*  of  great  area,  and  some  extent  of  high  plateaux, 
were  planted.  Fine,  large  trees  grew  only  to  lose  their 
crops  year  after  year  by  frosts  from  February  to  April, 
until  the  growers  cast  the  trees  upon  the  wood-pile. 
As  a  deduction  of  the  experience  of  several  <" 
have  arrived  at  what  seems  now  to  be  the 
ccption  of  the  situation  of  the  almond  in 
which  is,  that  the  most  prolific  varieties  must  be  < 
must  be  associated  for  purposes  of  cross-pollination,  «uv 
must  be  planted  in  places  of  least  liability  to  frost. 
There  is  a  factor  of  some  moment  in  the  late-blooming 
habit  of  some  varieties,  which  will  be  considered 
presently. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  the  almond  is  a  light,  well- 
drained  loam.  The  tree  makes  a  strong  and  rapid  root- 
growth,  and  is  more  tolerant  of  drought  than  any  other 
of  our  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  frost,  it  is  often  desirable  to  place  the 
almond  on  the  higher  and  drier  lands  of  the  valley — 
providing  the  soil  is  not  heavy  and  too  retentive  of  sur- 
plus water  in  the  rainy  season.  The  root  is  most  intol- 
erant of  standing  water,  and  will  quickly  die  if  exposed 
to  it.  Because  of  its  thrift  in  light ,  dry  soils,  the  almond 
root  is  used  rather  largely  as  a  stock  for  the  Prune 
d'Agen,  and  to  some  extent  for  the  peach  in  the  dry 
valleys. 

Almond  trees  are  grown  by  budding  into  seedlings 
grown  from  cither  the  sweet  or  the  bitter  hard-shell 
almonds,  the  bud  being  set  during  the  first  summer's 
growth  of  the  seedling,  and  then  either  planted  out  as  a 
dormant  bud  the  following  winter  or  allowed  to  make 
one  season's  growth  on  the  bud  in  the  nursery-  The 
tree  grows  so  rapidly,  both  in  root  and  top,  that  only 
yearling  trees  are  used. 

At  transplanting,  the  young  trees  are  cut  back  so  as 
to  form  a  low  head  with  only  about  a  foot  of  clear  trunk. 
They  are  allowed  to  make  fn-c  growth  during  the  follow- 
ing summer,  and  in  the  following  winter  are  cut  back  so 
as  to  encourage  branching  on  the  main  limbs  within  a 
foot  of  their  attachment  to  the  trunk.  At  the  same  time, 
the  branches  are  reduced  to  four  or  five  in  number,  sym- 
metrically arranged  around  the  stem  and  at  good  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  so  that  they  shall  not  unduly 
crowd  each  other  as  they  enlarge.  Another  full  growth 
during  the  following  summer  and  another  cutting 
back  the  following  winter  give  the  trees  the  vase-form 
on  the  outside,  with  enough  interior  branches  to  fill  the 


l  (XH) 


inside  of  the  tree  without  crowding.  Thus  the  tree  is 
systematical!*'  pruned  after  each  of  its  first  two  years' 
growth  in  the'  orchard.  After  that,  shortcning-in  of  the 
branches  usually  ceases,  and  the  t  hird  summer's  growth 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  fruit-bearing,  with  only  thinning- 
out  of  growth  to  prevent  crowding.  This  thinning-out 
has  to  be  done  from  time  to  time  in  later  years,  other- 
wise the  tree  becomes  too  thick,  and  interior  branches 
dwindle  for  lack  of  light.  The  amount  of  thinning 
varies  in  the  different  climates  of  the  state:  the  greater 
the  heat,  the  denser  the  tree  for  its  own  protection. 
With  the  proper  adjustment  of  heat  and  fight,  fresh 
bearing  wood  may  be  encouraged  in  the  lower  part  of 
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the  tree,  otherwise  it  becomes  umbrella-shaped,  with 
the  fruit  wood  at  the  top  and  bare  poles  below. 

The  almond  is  the  earliest  bloomer  of  our  common 
fruits.  It  puts  forth  flowers  sometimes  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary, but  the  usual  date  is  about  February  10  for  the 
earliest  bloomers  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  state,  with 
the  later  bloomers  at  intervals  thereafter  until  April  1. 
Records  of  full  bloom  of  a  number  of  varieties  widely 
grown  in  California,  which  have  been  kept  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  substation,  situated  in  the  Sierra 
foot-hill  region,  show  the  following  succession:  Commer- 
cial, February  27;  Sultana  and  Paper-shell,  March  10; 
King  and  Marie  Duprey,  March  11;  I  XT.,  March  12; 
Ijingucdoc,  March  19;  nonpareil,  March  20;  Routicr 
Twin,  March  24;  Pistache,  March  25;  Drake  ami  Texas, 
April  2.  Obviously  the  late  bloomers  have  greater 
chance  of  escaping  frost,  and  there  is  at 
disposition  to  make  this  a  consider- 
ation in  selecting  varieties  for  plant- 
ing. The  dates  just  given  show  an 
extreme  variation  in  tune  of  bloom- 
ing. Some  yeare  the  intervals  arc 
much  shorter,  but  the  relation  seems 
to  be  constant.  The  crop  ripens 
from  August  15  to  October  1 ,  acc<  >rd- 
ing  to  locality.  Early  maturity  .Iocs 
not  follow  early  blooming— that  is. 
as  with  other  fruits,  the  first  to 
bloom  are  not  necessarily  the  first 
to  ripen. 

Not  less  than  twenty-five  varie- 
ties of  almonds  have  been  grow  n  t  < » 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  Califor- 
nia. Varieties  of  foreign  origin 
have   almost    wholly  given 
place  to  selected  seedlings  of 
local  origin,  and  of  these  a 
very  .few  constitute  the  main 
crop  at  present.    These  are 
named  in  the  order  of  their 
acreage,  as  follows:  Nonpareil.  ^ 
Ultra,  IX L,  Drake,  Texas  Prolific,  I,ai>- 
guedoc.  Of  these,  the  first  three  occupy 
not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  acreage. 

In  handling  the  crop,  the  local  climate 
modifies  methods  somewhat,  and  the 
growth-habit  is  also  involved.  In  regions 
very  free  from  atmospheric  humidity  in 
the  summer,  the  hull  opens  readily  and 
discloses  a  clean,  bright  nut,  which  can 
be  marketed  without  treatment  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  nut  is  more 
or  less  discolored,  bleaching  in  the  fumes 
of  sulfur  has  to  be  practised.  The  nut 
must  be  dry  before  sulfuring,  or  the  fumes 
will  penetrate  and  injure  the  flavor  of  the 
kernel.  Sulfured  nuts  also  low-  largely 
in  power  of  germination.  The  practice  is 
to  gather  the  nuts,  dry  for  a  few  days 
in  tne  sun,  then  Bpray  with  water  very 
lightly  or  with  a  jet  of  steam,  so  that  only  the  surface 
of  the  shell  is  moistened,  and  then  sulfur,  and  a  light 
color  can  be  secured  without  penetration  of  the  fumes. 
The  nuts  can  usually  be  gathered  from  the  ground  as 
they  naturally  fall,  or  can  be  brought  down  by  shaking 
or  the  use  of  fight  poles.  Some  variet  ies  are  more  easily 
harvested  than  others,  and  the  same  variety  falls  more 
readily  hi  some  localities  than  in  others.  A  greater  or 
less  percentage,  according  also  to  variety  and  locality, 
will  have  adhering  hulls,  and  for  clearing  them,  locally- 
invented  machines,  called  almond-hullers,  are  used. 
Early  rains  in  some  localities  are  apt  to  stain  the  nuts. 
Such  stains  cannot  be  removed  by  sulfuring,  and  the 
nuts  have  to  be  crushed  and  the  product  marketed  as 
kernels  for  the  use  of  confectioners.  Machinery  is  also 
for  this  operation,  and  a  considerable  fraction  of 


the  product  reaches  the  market  in  this  form  because  of 
the  demand  for  candied  and  salted  almonds. 

The  standard  of  excellence  in  the  almond,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  as  learned  by  the  experience 
of  California  producers,  is  that  the  kernel  must  be  as 
smooth,  symmetrical  and  plump  as  possible.  The  twin- 
ning of  kernels,  welcome  as  it  may  be  to  searchers  for 
philopenas,  results  in  misshapen'  kernels,  which  are 
very  objectionable  to  the  confectioners,  who  are  very 
large  users  of  almonds.  Constancy  to  single  kernels  is 
therefore  a  good  point  in  a  variety. 
Large  proportion  of  kernel  to  shell  by  weight  is  aL*o, 
obviously,  an  important  point  to  almond- 
buyers.  At  the  same  time,  the  shell  may 
red 'iced  in  strength  as  to  break  badly 
in  shipping  in  sacks  and  in  subsequent 
handling.  Incomplete  covering  also  ex- 
poses the  kernel  to  the  sulfur  and  to  loss 
of  flavor.  The  ideal  is  such  degree  of  thin- 
ness of  shell  as  can  be  had  with  complete 
covering  of  the  kernel  and  durability  in 
handling. 

Careful  comparison  of  the 
^  proportion  of  kernel  weight 
to  gross  weight  of  the  popular 
California  varieties,  as  compared 
with  a  leading  imported  variety, 
w  as  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
California  florticultural  Society, 
with  the  following  result:  From 
one  pound  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  the  net  weight  of 
kernels  in  ounces  was:  Imported 
Tarragona,  6f :  California  Lan- 
guedoc,  7H»  El  Supremo,  7^; 
Drake,  LXL,  9;  Commercial, 
La  Prima,  9&;  PrineesB,9H; 
Nfl  Plus  Ultra,  10;  King,  10; 
Paper-shell,  11;  Nonpareil,  11  to 
13-         Edward  J.  Wickson. 
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mental  woody  plants  grown  chiefly 
for  their  foliage;  some  species  are 
valuable  as  timber  trees. 

Trees  or  shrubs:  Ivs.  alternate, 
deciduous,  short-pet ioled,  usually 
serrate  or  dentate:  fls.  monoecious, 
apetalous,  in  catkins;  staminate 
ones  elongated,  each  bract  with  3  fls.;  stamens 
4  in  each  fl.,  with  short  filaments  not  divided 
at  the  apex;  pistillate  catkins  short,  each  bract 
with  2  lis.;  styles  2;  the  pistillate  catkins 
developing  into  a  ligneous,  general!}'  ovoid  cone 
with  persistent,  5-lobed  scales:  fr.  a  small 
nutlet. — About  30 .species  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
in  Amer.  south  to  Peru.  Monograph  by  Winkler  in 
Engler's  Pflanacnreich :  lietulacea?  101  (1904). 

The  alders  are  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  with  me- 
dium-sized leaves  and  pendulous  staminate  catkins  in 
spring  before  the  leaves;  the  short  pistillate  catkins  de- 
veloping into  woody  cones  about  J-j  to  1  inch  long  and 
usually  arranged  in  small  racemes.  The  profuse  male 
catkins  are  pleasing  in  early  spring.  The  wood  is  val- 
uable for  its  durability  in  water;  of  the  native  spe- 
cies, A.  rubra  is  the  most  important  timber-tree;  in 
the  Old  World,  A.  glutinoui  and  A.  japonica.  Most 
species  are  suitable  for  planting  on  damp  soil,  where 
they  grow  rapidly,  but  A.  coriUila  prefers  a  drier  situa- 
tion; also  A.  japonica,  A.  incana  and  A.  tinctoria  grow 
well  in  drier  situations. 
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Usually  propagation  is  by  ami*  gathered  in  the  full  anil 
well  dried ;  sown  in  spring  with  but  slight  covering,  and 
kept  moist  and  shady,  they  germinate  soon;  a  slight 
covering  with  moss,  taken  on  when  the  seedlings  appear, 
will  be  useful.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  or  the  fol- 
lowing «p ring,  the  seedlings  are  transplanted,  usually 
into  rows  1  to  2  feet  apart  and  6  inches  from  each  other. 
Alter  two  years,  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to 
stand.  The  shrubby  species,  also  A.  glutinosa,  grow 
from  hardwood  cuttings  placed  in  moist  and  sandy 
soil,  also  from  layers,  and  A.  incana  from  suckers. 
Rarer  kinds  are  grafted  on  common  potted  stock  in 
early  spring  in  the  prupaga ting-house;  grafting  out-of- 
—  is  rarely  r 


164.  Ainu*  japonic* 


AlnnbHula,  1. 
,2,2. 


INDEX, 
inriaa.  12. 

!.V2- 

orrgnnn,  10. 
ozyacamhxfotia,  12, 

penilula,  4. 
pinnatinda,  8. 
pyrt/ottn.  7. 
ratuiuU/olia.  12. 


rubra,  10. 
nibrinervia,  12. 
rugu.il.  1 1, 
af-rrulata.  U. 
ttliaca,  7. 
l,l,»fotM.  7. 
tinctoha,  V. 
um/uiata.  1. 

1.  2. 

a,  12. 


slender-pcd uncled.  March,  April.  Mts.  of  Eu.  L.B.C. 
12:1141.  H.W.  2:14. 

2.  Mitchelliina,  Curt.  (A.  viridis  of  most  American 
authors).  American  Green  Alder.  Shrub,  2-10  ft.: 
young  branchlets  glabrous  or  sparingly  pubescent:  Ivs. 
elliptic  or  ovate-elliptic,  acute  or  ootuae,  rounded  or 
subcordate  at  the  base,  1  H-3  in.  long,  densely  serrulate, 
glutinous  while  voung,  with  impressed  veins  above, 
reticulate  beneath,  and  glabrous:  staminate  catkins  2-3 
in.  long;  pistillate  catkins  with  pubescent  peduncles: 
cones  .'Ml,  oblong,  slender-peduncled.  March,  Apr. 
Mts.  of  N.  E.  Amer.,  west  to  Brit.  Col.,  south  to  N.  C. 
— Hardy  shrub  with  handsome  bright  green  foliage, 
very  aromatic  when  unfolding  and  of  very  pleasant 
effect  in  spring  with  its  long  male  catkins;  handsomer 
than  the  preceding  species. 

bb.  Lvs.  ovaU-oblong  to  ovate-lanceolate,  with  12-24 
pairs  of  veins. 

3.  yisha,  Matsum.  (A.  firma  var.  ydsha.  Winkl.). 
Tree,  to  30  ft.:  young  branchlets  pubescent:  Ivs.  ovate- 
oblong,  2-4  in.  long,  acute,  usually  rounded  at  the  base, 
sharply'  and  irregularly  serrate,  with  12-18  pairs  of 
veins,  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath:  cones  1-3,  ellip- 
soid or  sub-globose,  %in.  long,  on  slender  peduncles 
about  1  in.  long.  Japan.  J.C.T.  16:2. 

4.  pendula,  Matsum.  (A.  firma  var.  mullinirvus, 
Regcf).  Tree,  to  30  ft.,  or  shrub:  young  branchlets 
pubescent :  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate, 
2-4  in.  long,  irregularly  and  often  nearly  doubly  ser- 
rate, with  IS- 24  pairs  of  veins,  pubescent  on  the  veins 
beneath,  at  maturity  nearly  glabrous:  cones  3-5, 
ovoid,  about  J^in.  long,  in  pendulous  racemes,  1-2  in. 
long.  Japan.  8.1. F.  2:12.  J.C.T.  16:3. — Very  hand- 
some alder,  still  rare  in  cult.;  the  plant  cult,  under  this 

is  usually  the  preceding  species. 

aa.  Pistillate  catkin*  axillary,  appearing  in  autumn: 
uHtUer-buds  uith  2  equal  MUM,  stalked.  (Gym- 
nothyrsus.) 

b.  Fls.  opening  in  the  fall  from  catkins  of  the  same  year: 
Ivs.  not  plicately  folded  in  the  bud. 

y  5.  marftima.  Nutt.  (A.  oblongata,  Regel,  not 

Ait.  nor  Willd.).  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  Ivs.  cuneate, 
oblong  or  obovatc,  shining  above,  pale  green 
l»cneath,  glabrous,  remotely  and  crenately  ser- 
rate, 2-4  in.  long:  cones  2-4,  large,  on  short,  stout 
peduncles.   Del,  Md.  8.8.  9:458.  G.F.  4:209. 
Nutt.,  N.  Amer.  8.  1 : 10. — Ornamental  shrub  or  small 
tree  with  handsome  shining  foliage,  attractive  in 
autumn  with  its  male  catkins. 

bb.  Pis.  opening  in  early  spring  before  the  Ivs.,  from 
calkins  formed  the  previous  year  and  remaining 
naked  during  the  winter. 


vindn.  1, 


3  4%.12" 
jchiuca,  8. 
■jutinoaa.  12. 
impcriulit  12. 
incana,  8,  0. 

A.  Pistillate  catkin*  terminal,  inclosed  during  the  winter 
in  the  bud,  opening  in  spring:  fr.  with  broad  mem- 
branous wing:  winter-buds  sessile  urith  2  or  more 
unequal  scales.  (Alndt>clula.) 
B.  Los.  ovate  or  elliptic,  with  5-10  pairs  of  reins. 

i.  vfridis,  DC.  (A.  Alnobfttda,  Hartig.  A.  undulata, 
Willd.).  Ecropean  Green  Alder.  Shrub,  2-6  ft  :  Ivs. 
elliptic  or  ovate,  to  round-ovate,  acute,  usually  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  sharply  serrulate,  1-2} $  in.  long, 
glutinous  while  young,  bright  green  above,  pale  green 
and  glabrous  beneath  or  pubescent  on  the  veins:  stam- 
inate catkins  2-3  Vi  in.  long;  pistillate  catkins  with 
glabrous  or  puberulous  peduncles:  cones  3-4,  oblong, 


c.  Les.  not  plicate  in  the  bud,  green  beneath, 
ing:  cones  1-6,  long-stalked. 

6.  iaponica,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (A.  firma,  Hort.,  not  Sieb.  & 
Zucc.).  Fig.  164.  Tree,  50-80  ft.:  lvs.  cuneate,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  sharply  and  irregularly  serrulate, 
glabrous  at  length,  bearded  in  the  axils  of  the  veins 
beneath,  2-6  in.  long:  cones  3-6,  ped  uncled.  Japan. 
G.F.  6:345  (adapted  in  Fig.  164).  S.I. F.  1 : 19.—  Tall, 
pyramidal  t(ee  with  dark  green  foliage;  the  largest  and 
perhaps  the  most  beaut  if  ul  of  all  alders. 

7.  cordata,  Dcsf.  (A.  cardifblia,  Ten.  A.  tiliacm, 
Hort.).  Small  tree,  20-50  ft.:  lvs.  cordate,  ovate  or 
roundish,  acuminate,  2-4  in.  long,  bearded  in  the  axils 
beneath,  glandular  when  young:  cones  1-3,  ovoid, 
about  1  in.  long,  peduncled;  nutlets  with  narrow  wing. 
Italy,  Caucasus.  L.B.C.  13:1231.  G.C.  II.  19:285.— 
Round-headed  tree  with  handsome,  distinct  foliage, 
changing  orange-yellow  in  autumn,  resembling  that  of  a 
linden  or  pear,  therefore  sometimes  called  A .  tilurfdlia 
or  A.  pyrifdlia,  in  gardens.  Not  quite  hardy  N. 
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CC.  Li's,  plicate  in  the  bud,  the  veins  going  straight  to  the 
points  of  the  larger  teeth:  cones  4-10, 
stalked  or  sessile. 

d.  Under  tide  of  Ivs.  glaucous,  not  bearded:  cones 
or  short-stalked. 

8.  incana,  Willd.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  60  ft.:  branches 
pubescent:  Ivb.  oval  or  oblong-ovate,  acute,  in. 
long,  doubly  serrate,  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous 
beneath:  cones  4-8,  mostly  sessile,  yA\n.  long.  North- 
ern hemisphere,  in  different  varieties.  H.W.  2: 13. 

Var.  glauca,  Ait.  (A.  glauca  Michx.).  Shrub,  to  12 
ft.:  Ivs.  often  nearly  glabrous  beneath.  N.  Amer.,  Eu. 
Em.  251. 

Var.  vulgaris,  Spach.  Tree,  to  50  ft.:  Ivs.  usually 
densely  pubescent  beneath:  cones  1  in.  long.  Eu.,  Asia. 

Var.  pinna  till  da,  Spach  (var.  laciniata,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
pinnately  lobed  or  cleft,  with  dentate  lobes. 

9.  tinctoria,  Sarg.  (A.  incana  var.  tinctoria.  Hort.). 
Fig.165.  Tree,  to  00  ft.:  young  branchlets  glabrous  or 
slightly  pubescent:  lvs.  broadly  ovate,  4-6  in.  Ion 
membranaceous,  coarsely  doubly  serrate,  slightly  lot 
glaucous  and  rufously  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath. 
Japan.  G.F.  10:473  (adapted  in  Fig.  165).  S.l.F.  1:19 
(as  var.  glauca). — Handsome  ornamental  tree  of  very 
vigorous  growth,  with  large  foliage. 

10.  rubra,  Bong.  (A.  oregana,  Nutt.).  Tree,  40-50 
ft.:  lvs.  oblong-ovate,  3-5  in.  long,  crenate-eerrate, 
(•lightly  lobed,  rcvolute  on  the  margin,  nearly  glabrous 
beneath;  petioles  and  veins  orange-colored:  cones  6-8, 
oblong,  W~  N.  Amer.  S.S.  9:454.  Nutt.,  N.  " 
S.  1 1 9- 

dd.  Under  side  of  lvs.  green  or  brownish  greet 
bearded. 
k.  Cones  upper  sessile. 

11.  rugose,  Spreng.  Smooth  Alder.  Shrub,  to  25 
ft.:  young  branchlets  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous:  lvs. 
ovate  or  broadly  elliptic  to  obovate,  acute  or  obtuse, 
2-5  in.  long,  doubly  serrate  and  often  slightly  lobed, 
beneath  covered  more  or  less  with  brownish  pubescence 
or  glabrous:  cones  4-10,  the  upper  sessile,  the  lower 
short-stalked,  ovoid,  about  Hin.  long.  E.  N.  Amer. 
Mx.3:4.  Var.  serrullta,  Winkl.  (A.  serrulata,  Willd.). 
Branchlets  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  lvs.  usually  obovate, 


obtuse,  finely  and  doubly  serrulate,  glabrous  or  nearly 
glabrous  beneath.  Em.  248. — By  most  European 
botanists  this  variety  is  considered  a  distinct  species, 
but,  though  the  extreme  forms  seem  quite  distinct,  they 
are  connected  by  all  kinds  of  intermediate  forms.  In 
r,  A.  rugosa  is  easily  distinguished  from  A. 


by  the  pistillate  catkins 
;  in  A.  incana. 


arc  upright  in  A. 


H.T.  130.-A 

dull  foliage,  valuable  for 
Commonly  planted  in 
Versch.  Lvs.  yellow.  I.H. 
i.  ^.Monoata,  Willd.). 


<xH) 


12.  glutindss,  Gaertn.  (A.  vulgaris,  Hill.  A.  rotundi- 
fblia,  Mill.  A.  communis,  Desf.).  Black  Alder.  Fig. 
1 66.  Tree,  to  70  ft. :  lvs.  orbicular  or  obovate,  rounded  or 
emarginate  at  the  apex,  2-5  in.  long,  irregularly  obtusely 
serrate,  with  5-7  pairs  of  veins,  nearly  glabrous  beneath, 
glutinous  when  unfolding:  cones  distinctly  peduncled. 
Eu.,  N.  Afr..  Asia,  naturalized  in  some  localities  in  N. 
Amer.  H.W.  2:12. 
ing  tree  with  dark 
planting  in  damp 
many  forms:  Var. 
13:490.  Var. 

Lvs.  usuallv  cuneate,  serrulate.  S.  Eu.  Var.  t 
Callicr  (A.  barbata,  C.  A.  Mey.).  Lvb.  ovate,  acute, 
pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath.  Caucasus.  Var. 
unperialis,  Desf.  Lvs.  deeply  pinnately  lobed  with  lan- 
ceolate or  nearly  linear  lobes.  Var.  inclsa,  Willd.  (var. 
oxyacanthifdlia,  Spach).  Lvs.  small,  deeply  incised, 
like  those  of  Crataegus  oxyocantha.  Var.  laciniAta,  Willd. 
Lvs.  pinnately  lobed;  lobes  oblong.  Var.  rubrinervU. 
Dipp.  Lvs.  large  and  shining,  with  red  nerves  and 
petioles:  pyramidal  tree  of  vigorous  growth,  very 
handsome. 

A.  acumintUa,  HBK.  Tree:  Ivs.  usually  ovate  and  pubescent  be- 
neath, doubly  serrate.  Cent.  Amer.,  north  to  ArU. — A.  trmaM6gynt, 
Rurkill.  Tree:  young  branchlets  glabrous;  Ivs.  oblong-obovate, 
glubrou-.  sharply  serrate.  3-4  in.  lone:  cones  cyiindric,  solitary  on 
slender  peduncles,  about  1 H  in.  Ions.  W.  China. — Kecwnlly  intro., 
probably  not  hardy  N. — A.  flrma,  Sieb.  &  Zuoc  (A.  Hirboldiana, 
Mats.).  Allied  to  A.  yasha.  Tree:  Ivs.  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong, 
acute,  rounded  at  the  base,  with  10-15  pairs  of  veins,  3-5  in.  long: 
conm  about  1  in.  long,  solitary  on  a  peduncle  1  •- 1  in.  long.  Japan. 
S.I.F.  2:12.  —  A.  fnticAta.  Rupr.  (A.  viridia  var.  aibirica. 
Kegel).  Allied  to  A.  viridia.  Shrub:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  or  elliptie- 
ovate.  usually  rounded  at  the  base,  nearly  doubly  or  ninuatfly 
serrate,  Siberia,  Corea. — A.  hirmta.  Turei.  (A.  incana  var. 
hirsuta,Sparh).  Allied  to  A.  tinctona  Tree;  young  branchlets,  and 
petioles  tomentose:  Ivs.  suhorbicular  to  elliptic,  acutish.  dentic- 
ulate and  slightly  lobed,  (errugineously  tonientow  beneath  Japan, 
Manchuria. — A.  jorulUmu,  HBK.  Allied  to  A.  acuminata.  Lvs. 
oblong-lanceolate,  coarsely  dentate.  Cent.  Amer. — A.  mMi; 
Fernald.  Closely  allied  to  A.  crispa.  Shrub  or  small  tree:  branchlets 
pubescent:  lvs.  pubescent  beneath.  2-4  in.  long.  N.E.  Amer.,  west 
to  Lake  Winnipeg,  south  to  Mass. — A.  nttida.  End).  Tree,  to  100 
ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  short-acuminate,  not  plicate,  3-4 
in.  long,  entire  or  remotely  serrulate,  bright  green  and  lustrous 
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above,  glabrous:  male  cations  very  slender,  to  6  in.  loos:  cones  2-4. 
pr<l uncled.  Himalaya*.  11. M.  7864.  —  A.  oblongi/Mm.  Torr.  Tree, 
20-30  ft,:  lvs.  oblong-ovate,  cuneate.  doubly  serrate.  2-3  in.  Ions: 
strobiles  H-l  in.  long,  pedunckd.  N.  Men.  and  Aris.  8.8.  9:457.— 
A.  oecitUrUdltt.  Oitip.— A.  tenuifolia. — A.  onenltUi;  Decnc.  (A, 
barbata,  Hort.,  not  C.  A.  Mey.  A.  firma,  Hort.,  not  Sicb.  A  Zuoe.  A. 
maerophyUa,  Hort.).  Allied  to  A.  rordata.  Tree:  Iva,  ovate-oblong, 
obtusely  or  crenately  serrate.  2-5  in.  lone,  glahrmis.  with  8-10  pairs 
of  veins:  cones  ovoid,  glutinous,  W-l  in.  Tons;  nutlets  without  wine 
Asia  Minor. — A.  piMteeiu,  Tsch.  (A.  glutinoaa  xineana).  I.vs. 
roundish-ovate  or  obovate.  irregularly  nerrate,  putirscrnt  beneath. 
Natural  hybrid. — A.  rhombi/dlia,  Nutt.  Tree.  flo-KO  ft,:  Iva.  cu- 
neate,  ova]  or  ovate,  2-3  M  in.  ton*,  finely  serrate,  yellowish  green 
and  puberulous  beneath:  strobiles  oblong,  peduncled.  W.N.  Anrr. 
8.8.  U:4M. — A.  Siebotdiana,  Mats.— A.  firma.— A.  nnuMa,  Rydb. 
(A.  sitchensis.  Hare  ).  Allied  to  A.  vjridis.  Shrub,  3-16  ft.:  Iva. 
slightly  lobed.  serrulate, glabrous,  thin.  W.  N.  Aroer.  B.8. 14:727. — 
A.Spithii,  CaJlirr  (A.  J«(xjuica  Xsubenrdata).  Tree: Iva. ovate-Lance- 
olate, sharply  serrate,  viulet-purple  when  unfolding.  Of  garden  origin. 
A.  tubcordata,  C.  A.  Mey.  Tree.  30-SO  ft-:  I  vs.  ovate  or  oblong- 
ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  2-4)  in.  long,  crenately  or  doubly  serrate, 
glabrous  or  sometimes  pubescent  beneath:  cones  about  1  in.  long: 
nutlets  with  a  narrow  wing.  Caucasus. — A.  Unuifilia.  Nutt.  (A. 
incana  var.  virescens,  Wats.  A.  occidentalia,  Dipp.).  Small  tree, 
occasionally  30  ft. :  I  vs.  ovate,  2-4  in.  long,  slightly  lobed  anil  doubly 
serrate,  green  and  nearly  glshrous  beneath.   W.  N.  Atner.   S.  S. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
ALOCASIA  (name  made  from  Coloeasia).  Arace*. 
Warmhousc  foliage  planU,  with  green,  veined  and 
mottled,  large  hanging  leaves. 

Stem  thick,  short  or  assurgent,  densely  marked  with 
If  .-scars:  lvs.  with  long  sheathed  petioles,  the  blade, 

when  young  peltate, 
when  old  usually  sagit- 
tate-cordate, the  basal 
lobes  commonly  more 
or  less  united:  snathe 
with  the  tube  much 
shorter  than  the  blade, 
ovoid  or  oblong,  con- 
i  volute,  the  blade  ol>- 
^  long,  usually  boat- 
y\  shaped ;  spadix  shorter 
V  than  s|»athe. — Stove 
*  foliage  plants  from  E. 
Asia,  comprising  about 
40  species,  in  addition 
to  many  hybrids.  Re- 
lated to  Caladium  and 
Coloeasia,  from  which 
separated  by  technical 
fr.  characters.  See  Monogr.  by  Engler  in  De  Candolle's 
Monographic  Phanerogam  arum,  Vol.  II. 

The  species  of  alocasia  grown  in  greenhouses  have 
foliage  of  great  beauty  and  coloring  and  rank  high 
amongst  ornamental  foliage  plants.  The  leaves  are 
remarkable  for  their  coloring,  markings,  size  and  shape, 
some  of  them  being  of  a  rich  metallic  coloring  while 
others  are  green  and  green-and-white  with  prominent 
vcining.  Alocasias  are  propagated  by  suckers  or  cut- 
tings of  the  rhizomes,  placed  in  small  pots  containing  a 
mixture  of  light  fibrous  peat  and  sand  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  plunged  in  a  close  frame  or  propagating- 
box  with  bottom  heat.  They  may  also  bo  grown  from 
seeds  sown  in  4-inch  pots,  in  a  light  peaty  soil  in  a  tem- 
perature of  75"  F.  The  month  of  March  is  the  best  time 
for  propagating  and  potting.  The  evergreen  species  (as 
A.  cuprea,  A.  longiloba,  A.  Lotrii,  A.  Heginn)  thrive  best 
in  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum 
moss  and  one  part  lump.-  of  fibrous  loam,  to  which  should 
be  added  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  and  a  few  nodules 
of  charcoal  to  keep  the  whole  sweet.  The  herbaceous 
species  (as  A.  macrorhiza)  do  best  in  good  fibrous  loam 
to  which  one-third  of  well-rotted  cow-manure  or  pul- 
verized sheep-manure  has  been  added.  Perfect  drain- 
age of  the  pots  is  absolutely  necessary,  and,  in  potting, 
the  evergreen  species  should  be  coned  up  2  or  3  inches 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  finished  off  with  a  sur- 
facing of  live  sphagnum  moss..  The  season  of  active 
growth  begins  about  the  first  of  March,  when  plants 
should  be  given  a  tetniieraturc  of  70°  at  night,  with 
a  rise  of  15°  by  day,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be 


L  They  should  be  given  a 
and  direct  sunlight.  They 


167.  Alocasia  Sandcrians. 


kept  in  a 

position  free  from  drafts 

require  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots  as  the  leaves 
develop,  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  an  occasional 
watering  of  clear  liquid  sheep-  or  cow-manure.  To 
secure  the  best  development  of  the  leaves,  heavv 
syringing  should  be  avoided,  but  frequent  spraying  on 
all  fine  days  with  an  atomizer  sprayer  is  very  beneficial. 
Towards  winter  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  should  be  reduced  with 
the  evergreen  species,  and  gradually  withheld  alto- 
gether as  the  leaves  mature,  with  the  herbaceous 
species.  The  temperature  during  winter  should  not 
fall  below  60°.  (E.  J.  Canning.) 


argyrra,  13. 
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Lowii.  7. 

macrorhiaa.  11. 
MmnUKL  13. 
mftaUica.  12. 
morUfimtainmtit,  13 
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Purciana,  13. 


Put  i.  y-n,  8. 
Regiu*.  13. 
Sandenana.  2. 
Sedenii.  13 
Thibautiana.  0. 
Van  Hauttn,  13. 
vantvata.  11. 
Veitchii.  10. 
Villeneuvei.  4. 
nolacta,  13. 
tebrina,  3. 


A.  Lrs.  distinctly  notched  or  undulate  on  the  margin. 

1.  princeps,  Nichols.  Lvs.  sagittate,  tne  basal  lobes 
narrow  and  spreading,  the  margins  deep-sinuate;  upper 
surface  olive-green,  with  darker  veins,  the  under  lighter 
colored,  with  brown  veins  and  margin;  petioles  brown- 
spotted,  slender.  E.  Indies. 

2.  Sanderiana,  Bull.  Fig.  167.  Lvb.  long-sagittate, 
with  deeply  notched  margin,  the  basal  lobes  wide-epread- 
ing,  deep  glossy  green  with  metallic  reflection,  with 
prominent  white  margins  and  veins;  petioles  brownish 
and  striped.  Philippines.  Gng.  6:84.  G.Z.  28,  p.  267. 
J. II.  III.  45: 173. — One  of  the  best  of  recent  intro- 
ductions. Runs  into  various 
largely  into  cult,  hybrids. 

aa.  Lvs.  plain  and  entire  on  the  margin. 

B.  Markings  chiefly  on  the  petioles,  the  blades  green. 

3.  rebrina,  Koch  &  Veitch.  Lvs.  triangular-sagittate, 
the  margin  somewhat  repand,  the  front  lobe  oblong- 
triangular,  cuspidate,  the  basal  lobes  obtuse ;  petioles 
beau  marked  with  large  zigzag  bands  of  green. 
Philippines.  F.S.  15:1541-2. 

4.  Villeneuvei,  I.ind.  &  Rod.  Lvs.  sagittate-ovate,  the 
veins  of  lighter  green  and  prominent,  basal  lobes  very 
unequal;  petioles  spotted  with  ehoeolattvbrown.  Large. 
Borneo.  I.H.  34:21—  Named  for  de  Villeneuvc,  Brazil- 
ian ambassador  to  Belgium. 

bb.  Markings  or  coloration  chiefly  on  the  IJ. -blades. 
c.  Veins  and  midrib  light  yellow. 

5.  Lfndenii,  Rod.  Lvs.  cordate-ovate,  long-pointed, 
8-12  in.  long,  bright  green,  with  yellowish  veins  curving 
off  from  the  midrib  and  vanishing  near  the  margin; 
petioles  nearly  white.  New  Guinea.  I.H.  33:603. — 
Bruised  lvs.  emit  a  strong  odor. 

CC.  I  tins  and  midrib  white  or  silvery. 
D.  Midrib  and  primary  nerve*  not  bordered. 

6.  longuoba,  Miq.  (.4.  giganlia,  Hort.).  Petioles 2  ft., 
greenish  white,  mottl<-d  purple;  blade  sagittate,  18  in. 
long,  the  basal  lob**  very  long  and  erect,  the  upper  sur- 
face green,  with  silver}*  or  gray  bands  along  veins  and 
midrib,  the  under  surface  light  purple.  Java. 

7.  Ldwii,Hook.  Petioles  2-3  ft.,  rose-color;  blade  nar- 
row-ovat<\  18  in.  long  and  a  third  as  wide,  long-pointed, 
the  basal  lobes  long-acute,  upper  surface  olive-green, 
with  verv  distinct  silverv  bands,  under  surface  rich 
purple.  Borneo.  H.F.  III.  9:  pi.  6.  F.S.  21:2204. 
B.M.  5376.  A.F.  11:559  (as  var.  grandis). 
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bordered  with  pale  or 
gray-green. 

8.  Putzeyaii,  N.  E.  Br.  Much  like  A.  longiloba:  lvs. 
broader  (ovaJ-eagittate),  dark  metallic  Erect),  promi- 
nently veined  and  bordered  white,  the  petioles  pale  red- 
purple,  under  surface  dark  purple.  Sumatra.  I.H. 
29:439.  G.C.  II.  19:501—  M ore  brilliant  than  A. 
kmgUoba,  and  has  wider  spaces  between  the  veina. 

9.  Thibautiana,  Mast.  Petioles  3  ft.,  greenish;  blade 
2  ft.  long  and  18-20  in.  broad,  ovate-cordate,  the  basal 
lobes  broad  and  rounded,  olive-green,  with  broad  ailvery 


veina  and  rib,  the  under  surface  deep  purple.  Borneo. 
G.C.  III.  17:485.  I.H.  28:419.  G.Z.  25,  p.  265. 

10.  Veltchii,  Schott.  Resembles  A.  Lowii,  Hook.,  in 
shape  and  ground-color,  but  the  midrib  and  primary 
veins  are  bordered  with  gray-green,  the  secondary 
veina  whitish  and  the  petiole  green-striped.  Java. 
B.M.  5497  (as  A.  Lowii  var.  picta). 

ccc.  Veins  white  and  If.  blotchetl  and  mottled. 

11.  macrorhlza,  Schott.  Large,  reaching  10  or  15  ft.: 
If  .-blades  3  ft.  long,  long-sagittate  and  pointed,  the  lobes 
short  and  obtuse,  margin  often  somewhat  wavy,  the 
midrib  very  broad  and  conspicuous,  the  blotches  or 
patches  of  green  and  white  (in  the  var.  variegatn,  G.W. 
15,  p.  339,  which  is  the  common  form)  very  striking. 
Ceylon.  I.H.  8:305. — One  of  the 
Lvb.  sometimes  almost  white. 


prominently  white-veined  (I.H.  35:64.  R.H.  1887,  p. 
465);  A.  ChiUonii,  cuprea  x  longiloba,  with  Iva.  purple 
below  and  green  above'  A.  gigas,  much  like  Villeneuvei; 
A.  intermedia,  hybrid  by  Veitch  25  vears  ago  (G.  2:61. 
G.W.  15,  p.  341.  F.  1869,  p.  80);  A.  La  Salliana;  A. 
Luciana,  Thibautiana  x  Putseysi,  with  Ivs.  dark  green 
above  and  whitish  veins  and  margins,  purple  beneath 
(I.H.  34:27);  A.  mortefontainensis,\jowh  x  Sanderiana; 
A.  Pueeiana,  Puttcyai  x  Thibautiana;  A.  S 
cuprea  x  Lowii,  with  ovate-peltate  Iva.  purple  beneath 
and  white-veined  above  (I.H.  24:292);  A.  Van  H millet. 

The  following  names  are  also  in  our  trade:  A.  illHe- 
ftrw— Colocasia  antiquorum;  A.  Jtnningsii  =-Colocasia 
afhnis;  A.  Jdhmtonii  -  Cyrtosperma  Johnstonii;  A. 
MarshdUii-Cofocafiin  MarchaJlii;  A.  violarm -Colo- 
antiquorum(?). 


The  following  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  American 
trade:  A.  Au&utiniAn  i.  Linu.  &  Rod.  Lv*.  peltate  and  wavy, 
green  above  and  below,  with  pale  nerve*,  the  petiole*  brown- 
spotted;  allied  to  A.  tebrina.  I.H.  33:503.  New  Guinea*?). — A. 
Ctirtisu,  N.  E.  Br.  Petioles  3  ft.  or  leaa,  purple-barred:  If. -blade  20 
in.  or  leaa,  and  half  as  wide.  shining  Krven  and  fray-ribbed  above, 
deep  purple  beneath.  Pen  an  g. — A.  DmuMna,  Hort.  Lv«.  elon- 
gated, heart-shaped  and  sinuate;  petiole  apotted.— A.  hnimnt, 
S  E.  Br.  Lv*.  peltate,  the  blade  2  ft.  or  leaa  Ions  and  nearly  half 
aa  broad,  purple  beneath,  green  and  light-veined  above;  petiole* 
5  ft.  or  leaa,  barred.  E.  Indie*. — A.  grdndis,  N.  E.  Br.  Large:  Iva. 
2  ft.  or  less  long,  ovate-sagittate,  half  aa  broad,  black-green  oelow, 
bright  green  above:  petioles  4  ft.  or  leaa,  blackish.  E.  Indie*. — A. 
QuiiiUa,  N.  E.  Br.,  var.  imperMU.  N.  E.  Br.  Lva.  .sagittate,  acute, 
1  W  ft.  or  less  long  and  half  aa  broad,  purple  beneath,  brown-green 
and  dark-blotched  above.  Borneo.  I.H.  31  All. —A.  fnrfica. 
Schott.  6  ft.  or  more,  stout  and  fleshy:  Iva.  often  3  ft.  across,  ovate- 
cordate,  bright  green  on  both  side*.  E.  Indies-  F.S  21 : 2200  (aa  A. 
plumbea). — A.  Mdrgarit*.  Lind.  &  Rod.  Lva.  slightly  peltate,  wavy, 
ahining,  green  with  blackish  midrib,  the  veina  and  brownish  petioles 
pubescent.  New  Guinea.  I.H.  33:611. — A.  margituUa.  Said  to 
Lave  oome  from  Braail.  Lva.  2  ft.  or  leaa  long  and  very  broad, 
slightly  wavy,  rounded  and  abort-pointed,  pale  green,  striped  and 
mottled  with  purple:  petiolea  brown-marked. — A.  Mickotil::  ; 
Hort.  Lva.  arrow -shaped,  velvety,  the  margins  wavy,  the  midrib 
white.  Malaysia.  G.C.  III.  51 :  Buppl.  May  25.  p.  XVI.— A.  odore, 
Koch.  Forming  a  trunk:  Ivs.  sagittate-ovate,  the  margin  slightly 
undulate,  up  to  3  ft.  long,  on  long  petiolea.  J.H.  III.  42:393. — A. 
pfdeifrea.  Hort.— A.  grand  i*(?l. — A.  rrrfrsu.  N.  E.  Br.  Dwarf  and 
compact,  the  petioles  6  in.  long,  blade  less  than  1  ft.  long,  bright 
green,  with  rib  and  nerves  olive-green.  B.M.  74118.  Philippines. — 
A.  RodiganAna.  Andri.  A. Thibautiana  X  A.  Retina — A.  Sondrri&na 
var.  gandatfntu.  Rod.  Ltb.  wavy-margined,  purple  and  blotched 
beneath.  I.H.  43:66.—  A.  uabriiurula,  N.  E.  Br.  Lvs.  spreading 
not  deflexed,  sagittate  and  not  peltate,  shining  green  above  and 
paler  beneath.  Borneo. — A.  ninwUa,  N,  E.  Br.  Lv*.  sagittate 
sinuate,  dark  green  above  with  lighter  areas,  and  whitish 
below.  Philippine*. — A.  tptctdhilit.  Hort.  0.22:171.— A. 
aunidna,  Hort." A.  Puueysi. — A.  Watriniina,  Mast.  Lva. 


green 
Wat- 


toothed,  not  aagitta 
petioles  purple-spotted. 
On.  55: 183.  Celebea. 


name). 


L.  H.  B. 

GEOROB  V.  NAKH.t 

LUiacese,  tribe  Aloinest. 


cccc.  Veins  dark  or  purple,  or  the  If .  dark-colored. 

12.  cuprea,  Koch  (A .  mcidllica,  Schott) .  Fig.168.  Peti- 
oles 2  ft.  or  less  long,  green-  blade  ovate  and  peltate, 
18  x  12  in.  notched  at  the  base  and  cuspidate  at  the 
point,  dark  metallic  green  with  darker  rib  and  veins, 
the  under  aide  rich  purple.  Borneo.  B.M.  5190.  I.H. 
8:283.  G.  19:413.  F.S.  21 : 2208-9.  Lowe,  60.  Gn. 
50:336.— One  of  the  best,  and  common. 

13.  Regius,  N.  E.  Br.  Lvs.  thick,  ovate-cordate,  ob- 
tuse or  cuspidate,  the  basal  lolxw  short  and  nearly  or 
quite  obtuse,  the  ribs  and  veins  Itcncath  pubescent, 
somewhat  fleshy,  dark  green  above  with  darker  veins 
and  brown-purple  beneath;  petioles  terete,  pubescent 
spotted  purple.  Borneo.  I.H.  32:544  — Several  cult, 
varieties  and  hybrids  are  in  the  trade  in  this  country: 
A.  argyraca,  Sander,  lvs.  large,  dark  green  with  a  silvery 


longiloba  x  Pucciana;  A.  batnvieniri*,  petiole  dark  pur- 
ple, If  .-blade  dark  green;  A.  Chanlrieri  (raised  by  Chan- 
trier  Bros.,  Mortefontaine,  France),  hybrid  of  cuprea  x 


AL&E  (Arabic 
A  caulescent  or variously  caulescent  perennial  succulen* 

Leaves  often  large,  usually  crowded  in  rosettes  or 
along  end  of  st.:  fls.  red  or  yellow,  often  paler-striped, 
straight,  tubular  (Fig.   169),  with 
short  straight  limb,  equaled  or  sur- 
passed by  the  stamens. — Afr.,  espe- 
cially in  the  Cape  region,  1  species 
about  the  Medit.  and  extensively 
naturalised  in  all  warmer  parts  of  the 
world,  and  1  in  China.  Plants  of  the     ,  , 
coolhousc  best  planted  out  in  a  well-  /--  //; 
drained  place  in  summer,  when  they  -W 
flower  prettily. 

The  generic  or  scientific  name  Aloe 
is  a  Latiniicd  form  of  an  Arabic 
name.  As  an  English  word  i»  is  pro- 
nounced in  two  syllables,  thus  Al-oc. 
Popularly  this  wort!  is  loosely  used, 
the  common  American  aloe  being 
lark  green  with  a  silvery     Agave  americana,  the  commonest  "century  plant." 
W.  15:342);  hybrid  of     The  "bitter  aloes"  of  commerce  is  a  resinous  juice  much 
-ienns,  petiole  dark  pur-     used  as  a  laxative.  The  best  quality  is  called  "Soco- 

trine  or  Zanzibar  aloes,"  a  product  of  A.  Perryi,  which 
known  bv  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  to 
from  the  island  of  Socotra.    The  "Barbados 


169.  Flower*  of 


with  long  wavy  Ivs.,  purple  below  and 
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aloes"  ifl  the  product  .1  i.^'i .  1.  m.  •  .1 1  tilted 

in  the  West  Indies.  I  .1  >icra, 

Gastcria,  Haworthia,  .lr.  oma. 

The  group  is  difficult  hu    >•  uotaui  1  few 

authentic  specimens  in  U  ■  Vf1  iria,  1  Large 
sue  of  the  plants,  1 1*-  it         r;  I  the 

difficulty  of  suitably  >»ei  >h  by 

Alwin  Bergcr  in  Das  P-  .  —  uici.li,  1O1W  lit! 

Propagation  is  by  seed,  which  us  ■    .      Ui»<     ue  to 
name,  and  by  suckers  or  cuttings  well  dncd-off.  Branch- 
ing for  this  purpose 
may  be  induced  by 
waring  the  crown  of 
plants.  Hybrids 
//  '  I<  jr7        between  the  differ- 
f/  rs  /         ent  species  and  with 
related 


70.  A  good  pot  plant  of  doe, 
showing  the  oflicts. 


cured  and 
tcri'Hting. 

Aloes  are  much 
cultivated  as  dec- 
orative plants, 
being  amongst  the 
most  popular  of 
desert  and  succu- 
lent plants  for  their 
MitT,  harsh  and 
rugged  habit.  Fig. 

10- 


170.  They  are  often  grouped  about  large  public  bui 
»here  f* 

t  ij«*f 


ings,  where  they  emphasize  certain  architectural  fea- 
r  :  '     ■  •  only  in  botanic 


t».. 


w  fanciers.  The 
kinds,  but  grows 

for  several  years 


soil,  and  flower 


■•    -  •    w  .  • 

ii  •   ■  r  *i 

<t  suited  to  their 

needs  is  sandy  loam  three  parts,  lime  rubble  and  broken 
brick  one  part,  with  a  little  decayed  manure  to  strengthen 
the  mixture.  Very  firm  potting  is  necessary.  Drainage 
is  a  more  important  item  than  soil,  and  must  be  per- 
fect ly  arranged  to  enable  the  surplus  water  to  run  freely 
from  the  sou.  Broken  bricks  arc  preferable  to  pieces  of 
pots,  large  pieces  for  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  tub,  and 
smaller  pieces  above,  till  the  last  layer  is  quite  fine. 
Some  of  the  species  need  freer  rooting  conditions  than 
others.  A .  ciliaris  will  grow  fro.n  S  to  7  feet  in  a  season. 
A.  ah""»"ra  \n  nf  nibust  growth,  and  differs  from 


.■I 


» *  1.  r.« 


1. 


owers,  which  are  pure 
y  orange  and  orange- 
ornamental  tub  plant 
■ing  the  period  in  which 
1  »  -         '  '  p.,  they  need  very  little 

.  1  u  to  keep  the  soil  sweet 
and  porous  even  wneu  in  gio»rth.  At  all  times  the 
air  of  the  house  should  be  as  dry  as  possible,  full  sun- 
shine not  hurting  them.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  suck- 
ers and  cuttings.  The  arborescent  kinds  should  be 
rooted  after  thev  have  completed  growth.  I>ust  over 
the  cut  part  of  the  cutting  with  powdered  charcoal  and 
dry  in  sunshine  before  putting  it  in  to  root.  Insert 
singly  in  as  small  pots  as  they  will  go  into,  and  plunge 
in  a  sand-bod.  Verv  little  moisture  is  necessary  while 
(G.  W.  Oliver.) 


INDEX. 


abynainica.  23,  25. 
acuminata,  6. 
afrirnna,  40. 
agavctolia.  22. 
albispimi,  33. 
atbtr-ancta.  12. 
albopieta,  25. 
arbor**,  38. 
arboreaeeiM.  38. 
ariMata,  5. 
Alhertlmti,  39. 
aurantiaca,  28. 


bamangteatrmu,  15. 
barbadtnn;  21. 
Barber*.  49. 
/tau  mii,  l.r». 
HtdingHauni,  5 
ftiHruinii,  5. 
ft.Wu.ii.  10. 
Horlxann.  12. 
brachyphylla.  13. 
brmfolia.  35. 
Campm.  23. 


candelabrum.  41. 
ebiuenavi.  21. 
Chludomii,  5. 
ciliaria.  27. 
Cummelinii.  33. 
commutata,  19. 
Coopcri,  I. 
cnrmita,  25, 
ryanra,  ft 
at  L.rfn.  27. 
Dtrhrltii.  12. 

ul.  10. 


dichotoma,  48. 
dwtana,  36. 
diWuAa.  13.  50. 
dn-panuphytlu,  44. 
ecmnata.  6. 
cleg&na,  24. 
ttorujaia,  21. 
erecta.  25. 
Em,  25. 

crjrthrocarpa,  46. 
feroi,  47. 
flabclli/ormu,  50. 
Flanagan",  27. 
flam,  21. 
flavupina.  33. 
Iniloww.  38. 
frulxcom.  38. 
(uIkvii.h.  43. 
Go.pi»»i,  46. 
glauca.  9,  25. 
grandidentata,  20. 
Gnwnii,  17. 
Grutmii,  6, 
Hanburiana.  12. 
Huworthii.  10. 
Hmui,  6. 
Hildcbrandlii.  29. 
Uookeh.  25. 
horriaa,  47. 
H  overt,  11. 
humilu,  6. 
imbrieata,  10. 
incurva,  6. 
indica,  21. 
inrrmU,  30. 
innaniM,  6. 
Kirku,  31. 
kniphofioidea,  4. 
Lrtocoecinta,  6. 
UntB,  21. 

/-OOOIXH,  5. 

lat  [folia.  13. 

linguy/ormU,  50. 
Wuinalota,  5. 
Lugardiana,  15 


Luntii,  30. 
Lunehii,  12. 
M  i  ■  . '  ii p  i.  6. 
Uaamanii,  28. 
macracaiilha,  14. 
tuacroearpa,  16. 
macula  ta,  18,  25. 
marulwa.  13. 
trrnjor,  16. 
micracantha,  2. 
minima,  3. 
mitrr/armit,  35. 
mitnformu,  33,  34, 
35. 

tnuntaiM,  48. 
awtoiiMU,  10. 

munrala.  9,  47. 
nulali-ti.il*,  38. 
Dobilia.  34. 

obneura,  18. 
officinalis,  21. 
oligogpcila,  12. 
purhyphylln.  33. 
parhythyma,  38. 
panicuiata,  12. 
parvifotia,  5. 
parvi-ptmctata,  25. 

Ptacoekti,  23. 
ptrfteticr,  6. 
pprfohata.  6,  11,  13, 

18,  21.  35,  36,  37. 

38.  47. 
Pcrryi.  26. 
jnda,  18. 
platyphyUa  15. 
pliealilia,  50. 


Rtbutii,  10. 
rhmlacantha.  9. 
rhodocinrta,  12. 
nbacnt.  21. 
rubrovioli 


.umowo,.™»,  42 

Salmdyckiana.  43. 
aaponaria,  13,  18. 
iwiigrna,  36. 
Srhmuiliana,  1. 


prnlcMu.  8. 
PjawaMSSi  5. 
fwudoferaj,  47. 
ptrudopirta.  18. 
punctata,  10. 
piirpurauccnji,  37. 
QuMii,  5. 
mmoaa.  37. 


Srhimptri,  12. 
SeAniiaiwIu.  12. 
arroiguUala,  6. 
arrrulata,  11. 
£tm(mupu,  6. 
nnuata,  37. 
tmamgdina,  10. 
toccotrxna,  36,  37. 
aororia.  32. 
•pocio-a.  45. 
tp„.Ua.  25.  ^ 

apinulnm.  Xi. 
Mcnophylla,  12. 
atriuta,  12. 
atrialula,  28. 
■uberecla,  6. 
tvhfrroz,  47. 
•ubtubcrrulata.  6. 
succotnna,  36. 
aupralarvw,  46. 
Tidmai-Khii.  27. 
Todari,  6. 
tricolor.  19. 
Ucri»,  38. 
umbctiata,  13. 
vari«saU.  10. 
Varvarii,  43. 
vera,  21.  36. 
virena.  7. 
viridifolia,  38. 
ruloari*.  21.  23. 
Winterv,  43. 
tanthacantha,  33. 
xmnthoalachya,  47. 
u-hnna.  15. 
Z.vhtn,  49. 


A.  Lm.  clustered,  rather  few  and  thin,  flaceiilly  erect, 

linear,  concave,  smooth,  finely  aerrulate:  at.  very 
short:  infl.  vnbranched;  ft  rM'-c  v  -r— .v."? 
upward;  stamens  included. 

B.  Raceme  short  ;  pedicels  elongated 

c.  Iass.  2-ranl 

1.  Codperi,  Baker  (A.  Schmu 
what  ccspitose:  Ivs.  1-2x12—' 

somewhat  white-blotched:  infl.  \-£  tt.  bigh;  Ms.  nodding, 
1  J^-l  H  in.  lon^,  yellowish  or  greenish  white,  itwy  at 
base,  with  distinct  green-tipped  segm.  Cape.  B.M. 
(>J77.  Gt.070.  Lyon  Hort.  22,  p.  305.  Wood  &  Evans, 
Xatal  PI.  41. 

CC.  Les.  spirally  arranged. 

2.  micracantha,  Haw.  l.vs.  HxlS  in.:  infl.  1  ft. 
high;  fls.  nodding,  \M-\\<i  in.  long;  red,  the  distinct 
segm.  green  alwve  or  tipped  ami  lined  with  green.  Cape. 


green- 
Cape. 


■7"< 


B.M.  2272.  Salm,  Aloe  ,21,  f.  1. 

3.  minima,  Baker.    l.vs.  J4  x  fi-S  in.:  infl.  6-12  or 
even  30  in.  high;  fls.  spreading,  x/i~\\i  in.  long, 
ish  white  or  the  distinct  segm-  rosy 
Hook.  Icon.  2423.  Wood,  Natal  PI.  338. 

bb.  Raceme  elongated;  pedicels  thnrt, 

ascemling:  Ivs.  spirally      >  0 

4.  kniphofioldes,  Baker.  Lv 
2  ft.  high;  fls.  ascending,  1  %  i 
verv  short  segm.  and  long  tuh 
1939. 

AA.  Lvs.  spirally  rosulale  (S-ranked  in  A.  variegata), 
fleshy,  acute  or  pungent:  stamens  little  protruded.  (5-06.) 
b.  Plants  small:  lvs.  3-8  in.  long:  st.  never  tall:  infl. 
racemose;  pedicels  long;  fls.  nearly  cylindrical. 
c.  The  lvs.  bristle-tipped,  soft-toothed  and  warty:  raceme 
rather  short. 

5.  aristAta,  Haw.  (.4.  longiaristAta,  R.  &  S.).  Lvs. 
erect,  triangular-lanceolate,  ?4  x  3-4  in.,  with  a  whip- 


>  r. 
Hi  • 
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like  apical  thread,  white-warty  in  transverse  lines  on 
the  back  and  with  rather  small  close  white  marginal 
teeth:  infl.  1-1J<  ft.  high;  fls.  \\i  in.  long,  reddish 
vellow,  the  moderately  long  tube  somewhat  constricted 
above  the  base.  Cape.  Gt.  1883,  p.  151.  Salm,  Aloe 
J15,  f.  7.  Lyon  Hort.  22,  307.  Bcrger  til.— In  aspect 
resembling  Haworthia.  Varies  in  a  nearly  smooth- 
ed, form,  var.  leiophylla,  Baker,  and  a  gray-lvd.  form 
with  2-ranked  tubercles,  var.  parvifolia,  Baker.  Hybrids 
arc:  A.xprorumpens,  Berger,  A.x  liegulnii,  Hort.,  A. 
xperftctior,  Berger,  .4.  x Chludbmii,  Beguin,  A.xLap- 


ofatu,  Radl.,  A.xQuehlii,  Hadl.,  A .  x  A rowdtnyi,  Radl., 
A.  x  Redinghausii  Radl.,  and  A.  xSimonidna,  Dclcuil. 
All  are  known  or  believed  to  be  crosses  with  species  of 


the  related  genus  Gasteria. 
co.  The  lvs.  not  bristle-lipped,  rather  coarsely  toothed, 


D.  Teeth  pale,  racemes  rather  long. 
6.  homilis,  Haw.  :  .1 .  perfoluita  humilis,  Linn.). 


Lvs. 


Buberect,  rather  incurved,  triangular-lanceolate,  H  x  4 
in.,  gradually  acute,  somewhat  striate,  sharply  white- 
tuberculate,  at  least  on  the  back,  and  with  rather 
close  large  white  marginal  teeth:  infl.  1J4-2  ft.  high: 
fls.  1  1  -  in.  long,  red  or  yellowish,  the  grecn-tippea 
segm.  distinct  nearly  to  the  base.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe 
(15,  f.  1. — With  somewhat  the  habit  of  Haworthia. 
Varies  from  the  narrow  green-lvd.  type  into  glaucous 
forms  of  this,  with  rather  thicker  lvs.,  var.  incurva,  Haw. 
(A.  incurva  Haw.),  B.M.  828,  Salm,  Aloe  J15.  f.  3, 
and  rather  thin,  more  concave  lvs.,  var.  echini ta,  Baker 
(A.  eehinata,  Willd.),  Salm.  Aloe  (15,  f.  2.,  Berger 
64,  65,  and  one  with  purplish  lvs.,  var.  macilenta, 
Baker;  as  well  as  a  broader-lvd.  glaucous  large  form, 
var.  suberecta,  Baker  (A.  suberic  ta,  Haw.  A.  acumi- 
nata major,  Salm-Dyck),  which  is  sometimes  white- 
mottled,  var.  semiguttata,  Haw.;  a  moderately  large 
brcad-lvd.  form,  var.  acuminata,  Baker  {A.  acuminata, 
Haw.,  .4.  suberecta  Haw.),  B.M.  757;  and  a  small  blue- 
glaucous  form  with  closer  prickles  and  smaller  warts, 
var.  subtuberculata,  Baker  (it.  subtubereuldla,  Haw.). 
I  are:  A.  x  insignis,  Brown  (.4.  humilis  xA.  dre- 
i),  A.xspinoslssima,  Hort.  (A.  humilis  echi- 


tpachythyrsa),  A.xcyanea,  Hort.  {A. 
humilis  incurva  x  A.  arborescensfrutescens),  A.  x  TodAri, 
Borai,  (A.  Todari  prrcox,  Born,)  A.xGrusbnii,  Home, 
Monatschr.  Kakteenk.  11,  p.  57.  (A .  humilis  x  A .  Schim- 
peri),  A.  X  Hentei.  Hort.  (A.  Grusonii  x  A.  variegata), 
and  perhaps  A.  xhetecoccinea. 

7.  virens,  Haw.  Lvs.  curved,  spreading,  triangular, 
about  1x8  in.,  somewhat  mottled  or  also  lined,  not 
warty,  with  rather  distant,  coarse,  white,  marginal 
teeth:  infl.  about  2  ft.  high:  Ms.  1  J^-2  in.  long,  red,  the 
tube  longer  than  the  paler  green-tipped  sometimes 
very  short  segm.  Cape.  B.M.  1355.  Salm.  Aloe  J 1 5, 
f.  8.  Berger  62,  63.  Journ.  et  Fl.  des  Jard.  1832,  20. 

dd.  Teeth  dark:  racemes  short. 

8.  prat  en  sis,  Baker.  Aoauloseent:  Ivs.  erect-spread- 
ing, 1-2  x  4-6  in.,  acute,  striate,  with  large  chestnut  or 
blackish  prickles  on  the  margin  and  toward  the  top  of 
the  back:  infl.  \\i  ft.  high;  Ab.  1^-1^  in.  long,  yel- 
lowish red,  the  distinct  segm.  green-tipped.  Cape. 
B.M.  6705.  Berger  67. 

9.  glauca,  Mill.  (A.  rhodacdntha,  DC.)  Shortly 
caulescent:  lvs.  erect-spreading,  1J£-2x6-8  in.,  acu- 
minate, somewhat  white-lined,  with  close  strong  reddish 
prickles  on  margin  and  back  at  apex:  infl.  2-2 ft. 
nigh;  fls.  1'4  in.  long,  red,  the  nearly  distinct  segm. 
somewhat  paler  and  green  at  tip.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe 
(17,  f.  2.  DC,  HI.  Gr.  44.  B.M.  1278.— This  pale-lvd., 
always  strongly  armed  species  varies  in  a  distinctly 
caulescent  less  glaucous  form  with  even  larger  prickles, 
var.  rouricata,  Baker  (A.  murieata,  Schult.,  A.  glaitca 

r,  Haw.}. 

17 


ccc.  The  lvs.  not  bristle-tipped  or  warty,  minutely  toothed 
or  merely  rough-edged:  pedicels  rather  short. 

10.  varieglta,  Linn.  (A.  punctata,  Haw.).  At  length 
with  a  leafy  st.  6-9  in.  high:  lvs.  green,  ascending,  in  3 
close  oblique  ranks,  about  1  x  2-5  in.,  triangular, 
v -shaped,  abruptly  acute,  crossed  by  bands  of  elon- 
gated white  blotches,  edged  and  keeled  by  cartilaginous 
warty,  or  toward  the  tip  serrate  rather  than  toothed, 
white  borders:  infl.  about  1  ft.  high;  fls.  l.fi-1  :  in, 
long,  red,  the  green-nerved  segma  rather  shorter  than 
the  nearly  cylindrical  tube.  Cape.  B.M.  513.  DC,  PL 
Gr.  21.  Salm,  Aloe  (20,  f.  2.  Berger  68.  G.Z.  4:92. 
W'icn.  111.  Gart.  Zcit.  1904  p.  122.  Gt.  29,  p.  25. 
Mordaunt,  Hb.  2:90.  Lyon  Hort.  21.  p.  62;  22,  p.  307. 
Deutsch.  Tiefsec-Exped.  2:124.  F.E.  8:98.— In  habit 
resembling  Haworthia.  Varies  in  a  form  with  broader 
lvs.  with  smaller  less  banded  blotches,  var.  Haworthil, 
Berger.  Hybrids:  A .  x  smardgdina,  Hort.  (A.  variegata  x 
Gasteria  candicansl),  A.  x  RebiUii,  Hort.  (A.  variegata  x 
Gasteria,  sp.),  A.x  DesmetiAna,  Hort.  (A.  variegata  x 
humilis  eehinata  minor),  A.  X  imbriedta,  Hort.  (A.  varie- 
gata or  A.  serrulala  x  ?),  A.  x  mortoUnsis  (A.  variegata  X 
Gasteria  acinaciformis) . 

11.  serrulAta,  Haw.  (A.  perfoliata  serruldta,  Ait.). 
Fig.  17 1.  At  length  short-std.:  Ivs.  somewhat  glaucous, 
rather  spirally  arranged  and  spreading,  2  x  8  in.,  ovate, 
nearly  flat  above,  with  scattered  elongated  white 
blotches  and  serrulate  white  margin  and  keel:  infl.  I J ' 
ft.  high;  fls.  1^-2  in.  long,  red,  the  green-nerve 
Begins,  scarcely  equaling  the  somewhat  constricted  tube. 
Cape.  B.M.  1415.  Salm,  Aloe  (20,  f.  1.  Bcrger  68. 
Hybrids:  A.x  H6yeri,  Radl.  ("A.  serrulata  x  Lomato- 
phyllum  borbonicum"^). 

BB.  Plants  moderately  large:  his,  6  or  8  to  mostly  12-20 
in.  long,  smooth:  st.  never  tall:  infl.  usually 
branched  on  strong  plants;  fls.  saccate  at  base,  then 
constricted,  or  in  the  last  two  less  saccate,  and 
widened  above  the  constriction;  filament*  little  if 
at  all  exserted. 

C.  The  lvs.  unarmed:  infl.  compoundly  corymbose,  with 
very  short  racemes. 

12.  striata,  Haw.  (A.  paniculata,  Jacq.  A.  dlbo- 
cincta,  Haw.).  Nearly  simple:  lvs.  upcurved-epreading, 
4-6  x  15-20  in.,  triangular-oblong,  pale  or  reddish, 
somewhat  pruinose,  striate,  with  entire  white  carti- 
laginous margin:  infl.  2-3  ft.  high,  ample;  fls.  114  i°> 
long,  red  or  vcllowish,  the  pale-tipped  segms.  much 
shorter  than  the  tube.  Cape.  Jacq.  Fragm.  62.  G.C. 
III.  36  :  423.  Berger  69.— 
Varies  in  a  form  with  red- 
margined  lvs.,  var.  rhodo- 
clncta,  Hort.  (A.  Hanburi- 
ana,  Naudin),  G.W.  3,  p. 
553,  and  a  form  with  white- 
blotched  lvs.,  var.  oligo- 
speUa,  Baker,  B.M.  5210. 
Hybrids:  .4.  X  Schimperi, 
Tod.,  Hort.  Han.  16;  A.x 
Bortidna,  Terr.;  A.x Schcrn- 
Idmtii,  Baker;  A.xPdrii, 
Terr.:  A.x  Lynehii,  Baker, 
G.C.  I II.  29: 199:  A.  x  l>rr- 
bitzii,  Hort. ;  A.xleptophylla, 
Brown,  B.M.  7624,  Berger 
70,  and  a  narrower- Ivd.  J7l 
form  of  it,  var.  stenophylla, 
Baker.  Unnamed  hybrids  with  A .  saponaria  are  known, 
and  A.  x  Schimperi  has  been  recrosacd  with  A.  striata. 

cc.  The  lvs.  toothed:  infl.  simjAy  corymltose,  or 
unbranched  when  poorly  developed. 
D.  Racemes  short. 

13.  saponaria,  Haw.  [A,  perfoUdla  sapondria,  Ait.  .4. 
saponaria  minor,  Haw.  A.itisticha,  Mill.  A.  X  maculosa, 
Lam.  .4.  umMlatn,  Salm.-Dyck.  .4.  umbelldta 
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DC.).  Ceepitoeely  clustered:  Ivs.  ascending  or  spread- 
ing, lance-oolong,  acuminate,  2  x  t>-8  in.,  often  reddish, 
glaucous,  faintly  striate,  with  pale  blotches  more  or 
k*»  in  transverse  bands,  the  large,  marginal,  confluent 
teeth  brown:  infl.  1  ft.  high,  commonly  branched; 

lis.  1  '  2  1 3  4  in.  long,  red,  the  paler  more  or  leas  green 
aegms.  much  shorter  than  the  tube.  Cape.  Wood  & 
Evans,  Natal  PI.  100.  B.M.  1460.  DC.  PL  Or.  98, 
Salm,  Aloe  §23,  f.  1.  Merger  71,  72.  Lyon  Hort.  22, 
p.  305.  Lam.,  Encycl.  236. — Varies  in  a  dwarf  form 
with  lvs.  scarcely  4  in.  long,  var.  brachyphj'lla,  Maker, 
and  a  larger  greencr-lvd.  form,  var.  latsf&lia,  Haw. 
(A.  lalifblia.  Haw.  A.  saponAria  mAjor,  Linn.  .4. 
umbeUAta  mAjor,  DC.)  Salm,  Aloe  §23,  f.  3.  B.M. 
1346. 

dd.  Racemes  more  elongated. 

14.  macracantha,  Baker.  Simple,  becoming  caules- 
cent: lvs.  recurving,  lance-oblong,  3-5x12-18  in., 
striate  and  irregularly  somewhat  white-blotched,  with 
large,  yellow-brown,  distinct  marginal  teeth:  infl.  1-2 
ft.  high;  fls.  l?i  in.  long,  greenish  yellow  or  orange,  the 
wgma.  half  as  long  as  the  tube.  Cape.  B.M.  6580. 

15.  zebrlna,  Baker  (A.  ptatyphylla,  Baker.  A. 
LugardiAna.  Baker.  A.  Baumii,  Engl.  &  Gilg.  A. 
bamangwatensis,  Schoenl.).  Somewhat  clustered:  lvs. 
erect-spreading  with  recurved  acute  tips,  2}$  x  6-12 
in.,  lance-oblong,  often  reddish,  dull,  at  first  pruinose, 
striate  and  with  elonpted  pale  blotches  more  or  less 
in  transverse  bands,  the  sinuate  margin  with  confluent 
large  red-  or  brown-tipped  teeth:  infl.  3-4  ft.  high;  fla. 
1J-4  in.  long,  red,  the  nerved  segms.  shorter  than  the 
tube.  Trop.  Afr.  Baum,  Kunene-Sambesi  Exped.,  90. 
G.C.  III.  35:  226.  B.M.  7948.  Berger  75. 

16.  macrocarpa,  Tod.  Cespitose:  Ivs.  spreading, 
gradually  pointed,  2  x  8-15  in.,  broadly  triangular- 
oblong,  pale,  striate,  mottled  in  transverse  bands,  with 
irregular,  small,  confluent,  brown-tipped  marginal 
prickles:  infl.  2  ft.  high;  fls.  1  in.  long,  light  red,  the 
nerved  segms.  shorter  than  the  tube.  Trop.  Afr.  Tod., 
Hort.  Pan.  9.  Berger  76.— A  larger  Abyssinian  form, 
with  fls.  becoming  1  %  in.  long,  is  var.  major,  Berger. 

17.  Greenii,  Baker.  Lvs.  spreading,  concave,  acute. 
3  x  15-18  in.,  lance-oblong,  glossy  green,  striate  and 
with  elongated  pale  blotches  confluent  in  irregular 
cross-bands,  the  sinuate  margin  with  confluent,  moder- 
ately large,  frequently  paired,  brown  upcurved  teeth: 
infl.  ft.  high;"fls.  l-l.'s  in.  long,  dull  red,  the 
segms.  much  shorter  than  the  tube.  Natal.  B.M.  6520. 

18.  obscftra,  Mill.  (.4.  perforata  obscura,  Ait.  A. 
saponAria  obaciira,  Haw.  A.  pirla,  Thunb.  A.  picta 
major,  Willd.  A.  maculAta,  Desf.).  Lvs.  in  a  compact 
rosette,  '-"  j  >  x  8  in.,  triangular-Lanceolate,  green, 
striate  and  with  scattered  small  pale  blotchea,  the 
sinuate,  narrowly  cartilaginous  margin  with  rather 
short  and  close  red-tipped  teeth:  infl.  simple  or  forked. 
2J-$-3  ft.  high;  fls.  \lA  in.  long,  red,  the  nervea 
segms.  about  equaling  the  tube.  Cape  region.  DC., 
PI.  Gr.97.  B.M.  1323.  Salm,  Aloe  §23,  f.  2.  Dillenius, 
Eltham.  15.  Allgcm.  DeuUtch.  Gait.  Mag.  6:17. 
Hybrid:  A.  x  pseudopicta,  Berger. 

19.  commutata,  Tod.  Lvs.  as  in  A.  saponaria  but  with 
somewhat  recurved  apex  and  weaker  green-based 
prickles,  1^6-2  x(i  in.:  infl.  few-branched,  3  ft.  high; 
fls.  campanulately  widened,  1  J*  in.  long,  light  red,  the 
nerved  segms.  shorter  than  the  tube.  Cape  region(?). 
Tod.,  Hort.  Pan.  18.  Berger  77. — Varies  in  a  form  with 
the  reddish  lvs.  scarcely  }$in.  wide  and  more  conspicu- 
ously white-banded,  var.  tricolor,  Berger  (A.  tricolor, 
Baker).  B.M.  6324. 

20.  grandidentita,  Salm.-Dyck.  Lvs.  recurved- 
sprcading,  2'  2-3  x  12- 1 H  in.,  lance-oblong,  pale,  striate 
and  with  elongated  pale  blotches  confluent  beneath  into 
transverse  bands,  the  sinuate  margin  with  rather  dis- 
tant, large,  smoky  teeth:  infl.  2-3  ft.  high;  fls.  l«s  in. 


about  equaling  the  campanulately 
Salm,  Aloe  §23,  f.  L 


):  injl. 


long,  rosy,  the 
widened  tube. 
Berger  77 

bbb.  Plant*  rather  large:  «>«.  16-30  in. 

st.  rarely  tall  (6  ft.  in  one  form  of  A 
usually  simply  panided  or 
not  saccate. 

21.  vera,  linn.  (A.  perfoliaia  vera,  Linn.  A.  riongata, 
Murr.  A.  barbadensis,  Mill.  A.  vulgAris.  Lam.  A. 
fiAva,  Pers.).  Cespitose,  the  sts.  at  length  1-14  ft. 
high:  lvs.  suberect  or  spreading,  gradually  narrowed 
from  the  base,  pale,  2-3  x  12-20  in.,  irregularly  white- 
blotched  and  narrow  when  young  and  2-ranked  on 
offsets,  the  retwnd  margin  with  weak  pale  prickles: 
infl.  2-3  ft.  high,  often  simple;  fls.  1  in.  long,  yellow,  the 
segms.  about  equaling  the  oblong  tube.  Medil.  region 
and  intro.  generally  through  the  tropics.  Fion  & 
Paoletti,  Fl.  Ital.  1,  p.  206.  Sibthorpc,  Fl.  Gneca,  341. 
Salm,  Aloe  §18,  f.  2.  Stephenson  &  Churchill,  Med. 
Bot.,  109.  Bentley  &  Trimen,  Med.  PI.  282.  Berger  84. 
-The  source  of  "Barbados  aloes."  Varies  in  a  large 
Arabian  form  with  broader  Ivs.,  taller  infl.,  and  fls. 
shading  into  orange,  var.  officinalis,  Baker  (A. 
officinalis,  Forek.,  A.  rubfscens,  DC.),  DC.,  PI.  Gr. 
15:  a  smaller  Asiatic  form  with  red-tinged  fls.,  var. 
chinensis  (A.  indica,  Royle.  A.  ckininsis,  Baker), 
B.M.  6301;  and  a  hardier  garden  form  of  this,  var. 
Lanzas,  Berger  (A.  Ldntx,  Tod.),  Tod.,  Hort.  Pan.  39. 
Berger  84. 

22.  agavefdlia,  Tod.  Little  caulescent  or  cespitose: 
lvs.  recurved-spreading,  concave,  gradually  narrowed, 
rather  thin,  3-6  x  18-20  in.,  with  scattered;  small, 
oblong,  pale  blotches,  the  margin  with  large  triangular 
hooked  prickles:  infl.  3  ft.  high,  panicled;  fls.  L— 1m  in. 
long,  dull  red,  the  green,  pale-margined  segms.  about 
equaling  the  constricted  tube.  Trop.  Afr.  Tod.,  Hort. 
Pan.  23. 

23.  abyssinica,  Lam.  (.4.  vulgAris  abyssinica,  DC. 
A.  abyssinica  I'eac.dckii,  Baker.  .4.  }'eac6ckii,  Berger  & 
Schum.  A.  Camperi,  Schweinf.).  Scarcely  clustered, 
acaulescent:  lvs.  at  first  ascending,  gradually  narrowed, 
rather  sharp-jxrinted,  4-6  x  12-30  in.,  pale,  not  mottled, 
with  rather  small,  confluent,  deltoid,  reddish  marginal 
prickles:  infl.  3  ft.  high,  dichotomously  few-branched; 
fls.  1  },'4~l  4  in.  long,  yellow  or  orange,  the  segms.  rather 
shorter  than  the  slightly  narrowed  tube.  Trop.  Afr. 
Salm,  Aloe  §18,  f.  1.  DC.,  PI.  Gr.  27.  B.M. 
Berger  87,  88. 

24.  elegans,  Tod.,  differs  mainly  in  having 
elongated  racemes. 

25.  feru,  Berger  (A.  abyssinica,  Baker).  St. branched, 
scarcely  2  ft.  high:  lvs.  recurving,  very  fleshy,  1  H-3  x 
16-34  in.,  pale,  somewhat  glossy,  with  elongated  white 
blotches,  the  repand  margin  with  large  reddish-tipped 
teeth:  infl.  3-6  ft.  high,  dichotomously  branched;  fls. 
campanulate,  scarcely  ?iin.  long,  yellow  or  orange, 
the  segms.  longer  than  the  slightly  constricted  tube. 
Trop.  Afr.— Several  minor  forms  occur — maculate, 
erects,  glade  a,  parri-puncttta, — and  two  large  forms 
have  been  described,  var.  cornota,  Berger  {A.  spicala, 
Baker,  A.  albopicta,  Hort.),  Benth.  4  Trimen,  Med. 
PI.  284,  and  var.  Ho6keri,  Berger  (A.  abyssinica, 
Hook.),  B.M.  7712,  respectively  short-std.  and  with  a 
trunk  6  ft.  high. 

26.  Perryi,  Baker.  Trunk  about  1  ft.  high,  simple: 
lvs.  spreading,  gradually  narrowed  or  acuminate,  2-2  4 
x  15  in.,  pale  green  or  reddish,  somewhat  striate  but 
not  mottled,  the  margin  with  rather  small  and  close 
brown-tipped  prickles:  infl.  14  ft.  high,  somewhat 
panicled;  fls.  1  in.  long,  reddish  becoming  yellow,  the 
grccn-tipiM  d  segms.  much  shorter  than  the  slightly  con- 
stricted tube.  Socotra.  B.M.  6596.— This  is  now  held 
to  be  the  source  of  -Socotra  aloes,"  long  attributed  to 
A. 
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aaa.  Lvs.  rather  numerous,  spirally  arranged  on  a  length- 
ened st.,  acute  or  pungent.  (27-39.) 
„n  b.  The  lvs.  rather  separated,  not  armed  on  the  back. 

itf  c.  St.  weak:  lvs.  thin,  finely  prickly  on  the  margin,  dis- 

%  tinctiy  separated,  with  perfoliate  striate  sheaths: 

in  ft.  short,  racemose. 
W,  27.  ciliaris,  Haw.   St.  elongated,  scrambling,  more 

.(  or  leas  vcrticillately  branched :  lvs.  elongated  lanceolate, 

>  ii  striate,  coarsely  white-denticulate,  spreading,  about 

t<4  1  x3-6  in.:  inn.  6-8  in.  high;  fls.  1 1 ,  in.  long,  bright 

at*,  red,  the  greenish  seams,  much  shorter  than  the  cylindri- 

no  cal  tube;  stamens  little  protruding.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe 

$25,  f.  I.  Berger  9,  97.  Hcnskm,  S.  Afr.  PI.  p.  269. 
— Varies  into  a  amaller-lvd.  form  with  nearly  entire 
If. -bases  and  smaller  fls.,  var  Tldmarshii,  Schocnl., 
and  a  form  with  broader  lvs.,  var  Flanaganii,  Schocnl. 
II  Hybrids:  A.xde  Litii,  Radl.  (A.  ciliaris  xsuccotrina). 

28.  stnatula,  Haw.  (A.  Macawanii,  Baker.  A. 
1  auranltaca,  Baker).  Resembling  A.  ciliaris:  lvs.  longer, 
p  narrowly  triangular,  minutely  denticulate:  fls.  from 
k  reddish  becoming  yellow  or  orange,  with  longer  segms. 
I  and  long-protruding  stamens.  Cape.  Monatsschr.  f. 
r.                   Kakteenk.  16,  p.  4.  Berger  99,  100. 

OC.  SL  stouter:  lvs.  rather  fleshy  and  dose:  infl. 

*  taller,  panicled. 

29.  Hildebrandtii,  Baker.  St.  slender,  elongated: 
lvs.  lanceolate-attenuate,  2  x  6-9  in.,  somewhat  thick, 
glaucous,  sometimes  white-blotched  as  are  the  short 
sheaths,  with  rather  small  yellow  marginal  teeth:  infl. 

•  1H  ft.  high,  nearly  sessile;  fls.  1  in.  long,  red  with 


more  or  less  yellow-  or  green-marked  segms.  about 
equaling  the  somewhat  constricted  tube.  Trop.  Afr. 
B.M  6981.  Berger  104. 

30.  inermis,  Forak.  (A.  iAntii,  Baker).  St.  short: 
lvs.  recurved-spreading,  gradually  narrowed,  2  x  12  in., 
fleshy,  very  pale  green  or  reddish,  blade  and  sheath 
mottled  with  white  at  least  when  young,  entire:  infl. 
2-3  ft.  high,  open;  fls.  1  in.  long,  rosy,  with  green- 
lined  yellowish  segms.  shorter  than  the  somewhat  con- 
stricted tube.  Arabia.  B.M.  7448.  Berger  105. 

bb.  The  lvs.  morefleehy,  with  short,  nearly  concealed 
sheaths:  infl.  often  panicled. 
c.  Racemes  elongated:  lvs.  not  armed  on  back. 

31.  Kirkii,  Baker.  St.  short:  lvs.  crowded,  lanceo- 
late-acuminate, 2  x  9-12  in.,  somewhat  thick,  glossy, 
green  or  reddish,  with  rather  coarse  confluent  reddish 
marginal  teeth:  infl.  2  ft.  high;  fls.  lVjj  in.  long,  light 
red  with  yellowish  base  and  greenish  segms.  shorter  than 

|  the  cylindrical  tube.  Zanzibar.  B.M.  7386. 

cc.  Racemes  short:  lvs.  more  or  less  armed  on  back  as 
well  as  margin. 
D.  Erect:  lvs.  elongated. 

32.  sordria,  Berger.  Lvs.  elongated,  triangular, 
2J-^  x  18  in.,  dull  green,  brown-striatc,  with  variable 
whitish  marginal  teeth  alternately  larger  and  smaller: 
infl.  about  2  ft.  high;  fls.  1 1 .  in.  long,  light  red,  with 
segms.  longer  than  the  tube.  Cape. 

t  dd.  Prostrate:  lvs.  short  and  broad:  infl.  often  forked. 

33.  mitrif6rmis,  Mill.  (A.  xanthacdntha,  Salm-Dyck). 
Fig.  1 72.  Lvs.  upcurved ,  ovate,  acute,  2-3  x  4-6  in . ,  glau- 
cous, somewhat  prickly  toward  the  tip  beneath,  with 
large  and  strong  yellow  or  brown  marginal  teeth: 

♦  inff  1  ft.  or  more  high;  fls.  2  in.  long,  bright  red  with 

recurving,  paler,  nearlv  distinct  segms.  Cape.  DC.,  VI. 
Clr.99.  B.M.  1270.  Salm,  Aloe  §24.  f .  3.  Berger  108.— 
,  Very  polymorphic,  the  bmad-lvd.  typical  form,  with 

dorsal  teeth  on  the  keel  only,  varying  into  a  form  with 
smaller  marginal  teeth,  those  on  the  back  continuing  to 
the  apex,  var  pachyphylla,  Baker;  another,  in  which 
they  stop  short  of  the  apex,  var.  xanthacantha,  Baker 
(,t.  zanthacAntha,  Willd.),  Salm,  Aloe  §24,  f.  4;  and  a 


third  with  acuminate  lvs.,  var.  Commelinii,  Baker 
(A.  Commelinii,  Willd.  A.  mitrifdrmis  humilior,  Haw.), 
Salm.  Aloe  §24,  f.  5:  narrowcr-lvd.  forms  with  short 
and  broad  yellow  teeth,  var.  flavi spina,  Baker  (A. 

£ivispina,  Haw.),  Salm,  Aloe  §24,  f.  2;  or  long  subu- 
te  white  teeth,  var.  albispina,  Berger  (A.  albispina, 
Haw.):  and  a  variant  of  the  type  with  scattered  teeth 
over  the  back  of  the  broad  lvs.,  var.  spinuldsa,  Baker 
(A.  spinuldsa,  Salm),  Salm,  Aloe  §24,  f.  6.  Berger 
109. 

34.  nobilis,  Haw.  (A.  mitrifdrmis  spinosior,  Haw  ). 
Lvs.  lance-deltoid,  2  x  4-6  in.,  green,  somewhat  prickly 
toward  the  tip  beneath,  with  large,  strong,  confluent, 
white  marginal  teeth:  infl.  2  ft.  high;  fls.  1  in.  long, 
red,  with  recurving  distinct  segms.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe 
§24,  f.  7.  Berger  109. 


172.  Aloe  mitriformii.  (No.  33) 

35.  distant,  Haw.  (A.  mitrrf&rmis  angustior,  Lam. 

A.  perfoliata  brevifdlia,  Ait.  A.  brevifdlia.  Haw.  A. 
mitrifdrmis  brevifdlia,  Sims.  A.  mitrifdrmis  humilior, 
Willd.).  Branched  and  prostrately  spreading:  lvs. 
ascending,  broadly  ovate,  acute,  2  x  3-3  *A  in.,  glaucous, 
somewhat  mottled  below  and  prickly  toward  the  tip 
beneath,  with  strong,  dark-tipped  yellow  marginal 
teeth:  infl.  1] ■■•  ft.  high;  fls.  l^io,  long,  red,  with  re- 
curving greenish  segms.  about  as  long  as  the  cylindrical 
tube.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  §24,  f.  1.  B.M.  1362.  Berger 
107. 

A  AAA.  Les.  numerous,  elongated,  succulent,  acute  or  pun- 
gent, spirally  crowded  at  end  of  the  prominent, 
sometimes  tall  trunk.  (36-49.) 

B.  Stamens  scarcely  protruded:  fls.  narrow:  lvs.  smooth. 
C.  Trunk  scarcely  4  ft.  high:  infl.  usually  racemose. 

36.  succotrlna,  Lam.  (A.  soccotrina,  DC.  A.  perfoli- 
ata soccotrina,  Ait.  A.  socotrina,  Steph.  &  Church.  A. 
vera,  Mill.).  Scarcely  cespitose,  the  dichotomously 
branched  st,  at  length  3-4  ft.  high:  lvs.  falcately  up- 
curved,  gradually  narrowed,  pale  or  glaucous,  some- 
times white-blotched  toward  the  base,  1  "£-2  x  15-20 
in.,  the  margin  serrate  with  small  connate  white  prick- 
les: infl   2  ft.  high;  fls.  \yt  in.  long,  light  red,  the 
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distinct  segms.  green-nerved.  Cape.  DC.,  PI.  Gr.  85. 
Salm,  Aloe  §22,  f.  1.  B.M.  472.  Stephenson  <fc  Church- 
hill,  Med.  PI.  110.  Berger  113.— Varies  in  a  form  with 
more  armed,  broader,  shorter  and  st might er  lvs.,  var. 
saiigena,  Berger. 

37.  purpurascens,  Haw.  (A .  nnudto,  Thunb.?  A.per- 
folidta  purpurdscen*,  Ait.  A .  socotrina  purpurdscen*,  Ker. 
A.  ramdsa,  Haw.).  Cespitose,  nearly  acauleecent:  lvs. 
upcurved,  gradually  tapered,  green,  sometimes  more  or 
less  striate,  and  white-dotted  on  the  back  below, 
2\i  x  18-20  in.,  the  margin  with  moderately  long  con- 
nate hooked  purplish  teeth:  infl.  3  ft,  high;  fls.  1H  in- 
long,  light  red,  the  distinct  segms.  paler  and  green- 
nerved.  Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  §22,  f.  2.  KM.  1474. 
Berger  113.  Winkler,  Pharm.  Waarenk.  182. 

cc.  Trunk  finally  10-20  ft.  high:  not  cespitose. 
d.  Infl.  a  simple  or  forked  raceme. 

38.  arborescens,  Mill.  (A.  perfoliate  arbortscens, 
Ait.  A.  arbbrea,  Medikus.  A.frulicdsa,  Lam.?  CaUvala 
arbortscens,  Medikus.  A .  arbortscens  MUleri,  Berger). 
Trunk  simple,  finally  10-15  ft.  high,  clothed  at  top  with 
the  withering  lvs. :  lvs.  sinuately  spreading,  gradually 
narrowed,  dull  green,  2  x  24  in.,  the  repand  margin 
with  rather  long  cartilaginous  white  prickles:  infl. 
elongated;  fls.  about  \%  kmg,  red,  with  distinct 
segms.  Cape(7).  B.M.  1306.  Bot.  Ilepos.  468.  Berger 
115. — Varies  into  numerous  forms:  green-lvd.,  with 
shorter  trunk  and  long  lvs.,  vox.  Ucrue,  Berger  (A. 
Ucrue,  Terr.),  Salm,  Aloe  §26,  f.  3.  G.W.  10,  p.  13. 
Berger  116,  117;  or  shorter  lvs.,  var.  viridifdlia,  Berger. 
— Berger  f.  117:  or  glaucous  or  blue-lvd.,  with  branched 
infl.,  var.  natalensis,  Berger  (A.  nataltnsis,  Wood  & 
Evans),  Berger  115;  or  simple  infl.  with  normal  fls., 
var.  frutescens,  Link.  (A.  fruttscen*,  Salm-Dyck), 
Berger  120;  or  fls.  2  in.  long,  var.  pachythyrsa,  Berger. 
Berger  118,  119. 

39.  pluridens,  Haw.  (A.  Alherstonei,  Baker).  Trunk 
unbranched,  finally  8-10  ft.  high:  Ivb.  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding but  glossy  and  somewhat  striate,  1  -  x  16  in.: 
infl.  branched;  fls.  1V$  in.  long.  Cape.  Berger  121. 

do.  Infl.  a  candelabrum-like  forking  panicle,  with 
upcurvrd  nearly  sessile  fls. 

40.  afridna,  Mill.  (A.  afridna  angustior,  Sims.  A. 
Bolusii,  Baker.  Pachydtndron  qfricAnum,  Haw.  P. 
principis.  Haw.  P.  angustifolium,  Haw.).  Trunk  sim- 
ple, finally  20  ft.  high:  lvs.  few,  rather  separated,  sin- 
uately spreading  or  recurved,  triangular-oblong,  glau- 
cous, 2!'2-3x  20-24  in.,  with  rather  large  triangular 
horny  marginal  teeth:  infl.  2  ft.  high;  fls.  1^$  in.  long, 
yellow,  with  segms.  shorter  than  the  oblong  tube.  Cape. 
Salm,  Aloe  §27,  f.  2.  B.M.  2517.  Berger  128. 

41.  candelabrum,  Berger,  differs  chiefly  in  having 
the  fls.  red.  Cape. 

bb.  Stamens  much  longer  than  the  rather  ample  short 
perianth:  not  cespitose. 
c.  The  lvs.  smooth,  toothed:  infl.  racemose  or  forked. 

42.  rubroviolacea,  Schweinf.  Not  branched,  scarcely 
3  ft.  high:  Ivb.  spreading,  acuminately  triangular, 
purplish-pruinose,  4x24  in.,  the  reddish  margin  with 
rather  distant  curved  dark -pointed  moderate  teeth: 
infl.  often  forked,  2  ft.  high;  ns.  1^  in.  long,  light  red, 
the  segms.  rather  longer  than  the  tube.  N.  Afr.  B.M. 
7XH2.  Berger  122,  123.  Hybrids:  A.  rulirovuAacea  x 
A.  supralavis. 

43.  Salmdyckiina,  Schult.  Branching,  low:  lvs. 
arcuately  spreading,  gradually  tapered,  glaucous, 
3  x  30  in.,  the  yellowish  margin  with  rather  large  car- 
tilaginous teeth:  infl.  2-3  ft.  high,  paniculate;  fls.  1  ^-1^ 
in.  long,  red,  the  green-tipped  segms.  nearly  distinct. 
S.  Afr.  Salm.,  Aloe  §27,  f.  1.  Berger  125,  126.— 
Varies  in  a  less  dense  form  with  Btouter  trunk,  var. 
fulgens,  Berger  (A.  fulgens,  Tod.),  Tod.,  Hort.  Pan. 


33.  Hybrids:  A.  x  Winteri.  Berger  (A.  Salmdyckiana  x 
A.  arbortscensfrutescens),  A.  xVarvdrii,  Borai  (A .  Salm- 
dyckiana x  A.  crsiat). 

44.  drepanophylla,  Baker.  Trunk  slender,  simple, 
9-12  ft.  high:  lvs.  very  narrowly  lanceolate-attenuate, 
glaucous,  1-1^x24-36  in.,  the  cartilaginous  margin 
minutely  denticulate:  infl.  \\i  ft.  high;  fls.  scarcely 
1  in.  long,  from  red  becoming  whitish,  green-lined, 
with  nearly  distinct  segms.  Cape.  Berger  127. 

45  specioaa,  Baker.  Taller,  18-25  ft.  high,  branch- 
ing: lvs.  very  numerous, 
blue,  the  rosy  margin  w 
in.  king,  from  rosy  becori 
the  segms.  about  equaling  the  tube.  N.  Afr.  Berger  124. 

CC.  The  lvs.  often  armed  on  one  or  both  faces,  toothed: 
st.  nearly  simple,:  infl.  panirulately  forked. 

46.  supraUevis,  Haw.  (A.  Galpinii,  Baker.  Pachy- 
dtndron supraUn>c,  Haw.).  Not  branched,  3-6  ft.  high: 
Ivb.  numerous,  upcurved,  lanceolate,  glauceseent, 
4-6  x  20-30  in.,  prickly  on  the  back  only,  the  marginal 
teeth  rather  large,  reddish  brown:  infl.  3  ft.  or  more 
high;  fls.  1-1  H  in.  long,  red-orange,  becoming  yel- 
lower, with  segms.  longer  than  the  tube.  Cape.  Salm, 
Aloe  §27,  f.  6.  Berger  129,  130.— Varies  in  a  form  with 
few  if  any  prickles  on  the  backs  of  lvs.,  var.  erythro- 
cArpa,  Berger.  Berger  130. 

47.  ferox,  Mill.  (A.  perfoliataftrox,  Ait.  A.  muricata, 
Haw.  .4.  horrida,  Haw.  A.  pseudoftrox,  Salm-Dyck. 
A.  subftrox,  Spreng.  Pachydtndron  ferox,  Haw.  /'. 
pseudoftrox,  Haw.).  Exceptionally  forked,  3-10  ft. 
nigh:  lvs.  numerous,  curved,  lanceolate,  glaucous,  be- 
coming reddish,  4-5  x  28  in.,  more  or  less  prickly  on 
both  faces,  the  purplish  margin  with  rather  large  red- 
brown  teeth:  inn.  4  ft.  high;  fls.  \  l/i  'm.  long,  greenish 
yellow,  with  smoky-tipped  segms.  longer  than  the 
rather  narrow  tube.  Cape  region.  B.M.  1975.  Berger 
131,  132.  Salm,  Aloe  §27,  f.  5.— Varies  in  awhitcr-lvd. 
form  with  brighter  yellow  black-tipped  fls.,  var.  xan- 
thosUkhys,  Berger. 

qcc.  The  lvs.  smooth,  prickly-margined:  trunk  very  large, 
dichotomoufly  branched,  not  cespitose:  infl.  tri- 
partite. 

48.  dichcHoma,  Linn,  (lihipidodtndron  dichdtomum, 
Willd.).  Stout  flat-topped  tree,  25-30  ft.  high,  repeated- 
ly forked  as  in  Draaena  Draco:  lvs,.  nearly  flat,  recurved- 
apreading,  lanceolate(  glaucous,  2-3  x  6-10  in.,  the  yel- 
low-brown margin  minutely  prickly:  infl.  1  ft.  or  more 
high:  fls.  very'  stout,  1 XA  in.  long,  yellow,  with  broad, 
nearly  distinct  segms.  Cape.  G.C.  1873,  p.  712;  1874, 
p.  567.  Berger  nl.  1.  and  f.  135. — Varies  in  a  smaller- 
nd.  form  with  snorter  stamens,  var.  montina,  Berger 
(A.  montana,  Schinx). 

49.  Bainesi],  Dyer.  Large  flat-topped  tree,  30-60 
ft.  high,  copiously  branched:  lvs.  concave,  recurved- 
spreading,  elongated,  green,  2-3  x  24-36  in.,  the  pale 
margin  with  rather  small  teeth:  infl.  1  ft.  or  more  high; 
fls.  Iji-1H  i°-  l°n?!.  yellowish  red,  with  segms.  shorter 
than  the  tube.  Cape  region.  G.C.  1874,  p.  568.  B.M. 
6848.  Berger  136,  137. — Varies  in  a  broader-lvd.  form 
with  minute  marginal  prickles,  var.  Barbers;,  Baker 
(A.  Bdrberr,  Dyer.    A.  Ztyheri,  Hort,),  G.C.  1874, 


Lvs.  rather  few,  strictly  oblong,  succulent,  §- 
ranked,  minutely  prickly  near  the  very  obtuse  tip 
only:  st.  stout,  evident:  infl.  unbranched;  fls. 
oblong;  stamens  scarcely  protruded. 

50.  plicitilis,  Mill.  (A.  disticha  plicdlili*,  Linn.  A. 
linguiformis,  Linn.  A.  flabellifdrmis,  Salisb.  Kumdra 
disticha,  Medikus.  llhipidodtndron  distichum,  Willd.  R. 
pliedtile,  Haw.).  Somewhat  rej>eatedly  forking ,3-10  ft. 
high,  not  cespitose:  lvs.  flat  or  2-edged  as  in  Casteria, 
ascending,  glaucous,  1-1 4x8-16  in.,  the  narrow  car- 
tilaginous  margin   minutely   somewhat  denticulate 
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upward:  infl.  1-3  ft.  high;  fls.  1  >$-2  in.  long,  red, 
with  Begins,  scarcely  equaling  the  tube.  Cape.  B.M. 
457.  DC.,  PL  Gr.  75,  Jacq.,  Schoenbr.  423.  Salm, 
Aloe  §28,  f.  2.  Medic.  4.  Bcrger  139,  140. 

.1.  Cdmrmii,  Hemal  FTa.  almoin  rinnahar-rcd,  passing  into  yet- 
low  toward  the  top.  K.  Trop.  Air.  B.M.  7015. — A.  rampyto- 
npkon,  A.  Berger.  Pale  yellow  8a.  E.  Trop.  Mr.— A.  Chabaitdxi, 
Schoenl.  Allied  to  A.  stnela.  Lva.  bordered  with  .mail  prickles; 
outer  seams,  of  fls.  pale  brick-red  with  whitish  wing*  at  apex. 
Trop.  Air.  G.C.  III.  38: 102. — A.  decora.  Scboenl.  A  dwarf  ape- 
rim  having  red  fls.  tipped  with  S.Afr.  G.C.  III.  38:3865.— 
t  iwker.  FK  pale  yellow,  greenish  at  top.  Zanxibar. — A. 
Intyfldra.  Hurt.  Very  lax  arrangement  of  fls.  which  are  orange-red 
in  lower  part  and  yellow  at  apex.  Cape  Colony.  G.C.  Ill,  39: 
130,  dec — A.  MariMtii.  A.  Merger.  Extremely  apiny  lva.  and 
nearly  honaunlally  spreading  rl. -spike*.   British  Bechuanalaml.  - 

A.  Orpin*.  Scboenl.  Lva.  lined  with  white  spots  and  markings 
on  both  (turf area :  fta.  red,  tipped  with  white.  &  Afr.  G.C.  III. 
38:3HAS. — A.  pall  ut>  flora,  A.  Merger.  A  stemJesa  plant:  lva. 
armed  on  margina  with  sharp  spine*:  fls.  pale  flesh-color.   8.  Afr. 

B.  M.  8132. — A.  phuUnM.  A  shrubby  apeeiea:  6a.  drooping,  dull 
yellowish  red.  a  Arabia.  B.M.  7837. — A.  rubrelidta,  Srhini.  Un- 
branehed  at.  8  ft.  high  or  more:  lva.  armed  or  margina  with  brown 
deltoid  and  somewhat  booked  spine*:  fta.  bright  red.  Trop.  B.  W. 
Afr.  B.M.S203.  WlIJJAM  TreLKASE. 

ALONSOA  (Alotuo  Zanoni,  Spanish  official  at 
Bogota).  ScrophuUtriace^r.  Alonsoa.  Tropical  Ameri- 
can plants,  cultivated  as  annuals  in  the  open,  or 
grown  for  the  attractive  winter  bloom  in  pota. 

Flowers  showy: 
plant  of  good  habit: 


ular  and  turned 
upside  down  by  the 
twisting  of  the 
pedicel,  bringing 
the  larger  lobe  up- 
permost ;  stamens  4 : 
lvs.  (at  least  below) 
opposite  or  in  3"s. 
— About  adozen 
species,  many  of 
which  have  been  in 
gardens  at  one  time 
or  another. 

Alonsoas  are  ten- 
der, and  need  pro- 
tection from  frost. 
Seeds  are  usually 
started  under  glass 
in  the  North, 
although  plants 
bloom  well  from 
seeds  sown  directly 
in  the  open.  Use 
only  Snely  prepared 
soil.  For  winter 
bloom,  plants  arc 
propagated  by  cut- 
tings or  seeds,  the 
latter  being  sown  in 
late  summer. 

incisittlia,  Ru«  &  Pav.  (A.  urtiaefdlia,  Steud. 
CiUia  urtier/dtia,  Sims,  B.M.  417).  Fig.  173.  About 
2  ft.  high,  erect:  lvs.  ovate  to  oval-lanceolate,  long- 
stalked,  deeply  cut-toothed:  fls.  nearly  J'jin.  across, 
very  irregular  (somewhat  hood-shaped),  Bcarlet,  with 
protruding  organs,  on  slender  axillary  peduncles; 
upper  limb  of  corolla  2-4  times  longer  than  calyx; 
ant  tiers  2-3  times  shorter  than  filaments.  Also  a  white- 
fld.  variety.  Peru. — A  greenhouse  shrub. 

Warscewiczii,  Kegel  (.4.  incisifblia  var.  Warscewlctii, 
Boiss.  A.  gmndiflbrn,  llort.  A.  compdeta,  Hort.).  Fls. 
large,  the  plant  herbaceous  or  nearly  so  and  treated  as 
a  garden  annual:  lvs.  cordate  or  cordate-lanceolate, 
double-toothed:  calyx-lobes  blunt;  upper  lobes  of 
corolla  4-  5  times  as  long  as  ealyx,  and  anthers  3-4  times 
shorter  than  the  crooked  filaments,  the  fls.  light  cinna- 
bar-red or  scarlet-red  (and  a  white  variety).  Peru.— 


(xjo 


Apparently  the  commonest  alonsoa  in  gardens,  2-3  ft., 
readily  grown  from  seeds  as  a  half-hardy  subject;  July 
till  autumn;  useful  also  for  winter  bloom.  Plant  very 
bushy,  with  mostly  reddish  brown  branches. 

acutifftlia,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  (A.  myrtifolia,  Roczl).  Plant 
stout  but  bushy,  20-30  in.:  lvs.  broad-lanceolate, 
sharply  simple-toothed:  pedicels  single,  glandular 
hairv  (us  also  the  calyx) ;  fls.  larger  than  A .  Warscewiceii, 
the  limb  or  lip  3-4  times  as  long  as  the  calyx:  anthers 
long,  several  times  exceeding  the  filaments;  color  of  fls. 
cinnabar-red.  Peru.  Var.  Candida,  Voss  (A.  albiflbra, 
Hort.),  fls.  white.  Grown  as  a  garden  annual,  and  also 
in  pots  for  winter  bloom. 

linearis,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  (A.  linearifdlia.  Steud.  A.  ii>u- 
Jlbra,  Hort.).  Plant  bushy  and  much  branched.  12-20 
in.:  lvs.  linear,  pointed,  entire  or  finely  toothed,  often 
fascicled  or  crowded:  fls.  scarlet.  Peru.  Var.  gracilis, 
Hort.  (A.  pumila,  Hort.),  is  a  smaller  graceful  form. 
Cult,  as  garden  annual  and  also  in  pots  indoors. 

A.  mutinUUa,  Ruia  A  Pav.  Lvs.  lea*  cut  than  in  A.  ineisifolia: 
fls.  smaller:  at.  4 •angled.  Peru. — A,  intermedia,  LB.C.  145ft— A. 
linearis. — A.  linifMta,  Itaezl.  Plant  1  ft.  or  leas  high:  lvs.  lanceo- 
late or  narrower,  entire:  fla.  bright  scarlet.  Peru. — A.  .WtMW.ii, 
Benth.  Lva.  lanceolate,  toothed:  8a.  scar  lei.  in  terminal  racetnes. 
Peru.  Greenhouse.  L  H  g 

AX  O  Y  SI  A :  Ltppia. 

ALPINE  PLANTS.  In  gardening,  a  term  used  to 
designate  those  plants  that  thrive  in  imitated  alpine 
conditions, — in  cool  places  of  short -growing  season  and 
abundant  cold-water  supply  in  the  growing  and  bloom- 
ing period,  and  soil  conditions  approaching  those  of 
mountains;  in  practice,  alpine-gardening  is  a  form  of 
rock -gardening. 

The  cultivation  of  alpine  plants  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  must  always  be  attended  with  dif- 
ficulty. Wherever,  as  in  the  coastal  plain  region  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  summers  are  long,  dry  and  hot, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  cultivate  many  of  the  most 
desirable  alpines. 

A  study  of  the  natural  environmental  habitats  of 
alpines  is  the  very  best  way  to  arrive  at  really  valuable 
ideas  upon  their  cultivation.  Excluding  all  those  alpines 
of  apparently  little  definite  habitat  preference,  such  as 
the  snowdrop,  daffodil,  poet's  narcissus,  trailing  myrtle, 
Christmas  rose,  and  Scotch  pink,  all  of  which  are  true 
alpines,  but  also  tolerant  of  quite  ordinary  garden  con- 
ditions, there  is  a  large  class,  some  hundreds  of  species, 
that  will  grow  only  in  situations  approximating  their 
native  habitat.  These  plants,  some  of  which  are  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  cultivation,  grow 
usually  in  a  region  having  long,  rigorous  winters,  a 
growing  season  averaging  100  to  120  days,  and  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture  which,  on  account  of  its 
source  in  the  snow  above  the  vegetation-line,  is  always 
nearly  ice-cold. 

It  is  true  of  most  of  these  alpines  that  they  grow 
among  the  rocks,  and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  this  is  a 
factor  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  Many  of  them 
grow  in  the  open  sun  and  are  exposed  to  violent,  often 
bitter,  winds.  Others  again  are  on  north-facing  slopes, 
where  the  sun  rarely,  if  ever,  ntaehes  them.  A  partial 
list  of  alpines  given  below  will  show  the  preference  of 
some  of  the  more  common  species  with  regard  to  the 
exposure  to  sunlight. 

localities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  where  alpine 
gardens  may  be  tried  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
One  of  the  basic  requirements  of  most  true  alpines  is 
a  short  growing  season.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
Nova  Scotia  southward,  east  of  the  "fall  line"  (the 
flat,  usually  Bomewhat  sandv,  regions  between  the 
eastern  fringe  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  sea,  such  as 
southern  Long  Island,  southern  New  Jersey  and  all 
south  of  it  except  parts  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia),  has  an  arrive  growing 
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season  of  170  dayB  and  upward.  This  is  computed 
by  adding  the  days  from  the  last  frost  of  spring  to  the 
first  frost  of  autumn.  At  New  York,  the  season  is  210 
days,  at  Philadelphia,  220  days,  and  of  course  constantly 
increasing  southward. 

On  account  of  this  long  growing  season  and  also 
because  of  the  dry,  hot  character  of  the  winds,  it  is 
almost  impossible,  without  great  expense,  to  main- 
tain an  alpine  garden  in  this  region.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  coastal  part  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  up  to  about  St.  Louis.  This  is,  of  course, 


a  general  statement,  and  peculiarly  favorable  local  con- 
ditions within  the  areas  specified  may  be  found,  where 
the  attempt  can  be  made.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  really  good  alpine  garden  can  be  maintained 
within  this  area  permanently  without  a  great  mainte- 
nance expense,  in  the  way  of  constantly  supplying  new 
plants,  keeping  the  garden  regularly  cooled  down  by 
water  and  the  like. 

As  one  goes  back  from  the  coast,  even  a  few  miles,  there 
is  a  marked  change  in  the  climate,  and  particularly 
noticeable  is  the  constantly  diminishing  length  of  the 

f rowing  season.  Near  Hartford,  the  Highlands  of  the 
ludson,  northern  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
growing  season  averages  from  138  to  120  days,  more  or 
less.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  anv- 
where  east  of  the  Mississippi  where  elevations  of  1,000 
feet  or  greater  are  found,  an  alpine  garden  is  permissible 
except  in  the  southern  Alleghanies,  where  greater  ele- 
vations must  be  sought.  This  length  of  the  growing 
season  is  easily  computed  for  all  parts  of  the  count  ry,  as 
indicated  above;  and  wherever  we  find  an  active  grow- 
ing season  of  100  to  140  days,  it  would  be  profitable 
to  make  an  alpine  garden.  In  the  East  it  will  be  found 
that  the  short  season  is  almost  always  correlated  with 
elevations  in  excess  of  1,000  feet  and  in  the  West  at 
several  times  that  altitude. 

Position  of  the  alpine  garden. 

So  far  as  our  purpose  is  concerned,  there  are  three 
classes  of  alpine  plants:  (a)  those  that  require  full  sun- 
light, (b)  shade-inhabiting  species,  and  (c)  those  that 
are  apparently  indifferent  as  to  exposure.  To  meet  all 
these  conditions  within  a  single  garden  is  not  always 
possible,  and  a  selection  of  plants  must  therefore  be  made, 
unless  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  situation  that 
combines  these  requisites.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  better 
at  some  distance  from  a  dwelling,  stable,  or  garage, 
both  architecturally  and  culturally.  No  class  of  plants 
is  quite  so  wild  as  alpines,  and  the  more  secluded  the 
garden,  and  the  greater  the  suggestion  of  sequestered 
nature  the  better.  A  screen  of  evergreens  or  other  trees, 
and  a  northward-facing  slope,  insuring  good  drainage,  is 
Itcrhaps  the  best  all-round  combination  that  one  could 
desire.  If  the  garden  is  at  a  slight  elevation  above  the 
immediate  surroundings,  so  much  the  better;  although 
this  is  not  absolutely  essential.  Southern  or  western 
exposures  are  to  be  avoided  unless  the  garden  is  at 
least  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  East,  and  from 
6,000  to  8,000  feet  in  the  West.  It  should  also  be 
arranged  so  that  drainage  will  not  be  entirely  down 
through  the  soil  as  in  ordinary  gardens,  but  rather  so 


that  the  water  can  trickle  from  the  roots  of  those  above 
to  those  below.  This  is  often  best  attained  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  rocks,  which  will  be  considered  later. 

Making  the  garden. 

Having  decided  that  one  lives  within  the  area  in  which 
it  is  safe  to  begin  the  installation  of  an  alpine  collection, 
the  next  most  important  consideration  is  to  give  the 
plants  the  requisite  local  condition.  Nearly  all  of  them 
require  good  rich  soil,  at  least  18  inches  deep,  preferably 
deeper.  Even  those  species  that  grow  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks  in  their  native  habitat  do  so  not  because 
they  "like"  such  situations,  but  most  probably  because 
no  more  favorable  place  is  available. 

In  preparing  the  soil,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  mixture  should  be  fine  rotted 
leaf-mold  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  loam  and  sand. 
The  latter  is  quite  necessary  in  order  to  insure  perfect 
drainage.  It  nas  been  stated  that  some  alpines  will 
thrive  in  situations  that  approximate  our  bogs  in  hav- 
ing a  high  humie  acid  content.  But  most  of  the  species 
thrive  where  the  drainage  is  good  and  the  soil  is  sweet, 
not  sour. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  insure  jicrfect  drainage, 
it  is  best  to  construct  the  garden  in  a  series  of  terraces 
with  walks  of  more  or  less  irregular  outline  between,  as 
taste  and  convenience  dictate.  Avoid  all  semblance  of 
formality  in  the  arrangement  of  these  terraces,  as 
artificiality  or  formalism  in  the  alpine  garden  are  quite 
the  least  desirable  features  to  be  sought. 

The  terraces,  or  any  modification  of  them,  are  best 
held  in  place  by  a  more  or  less  free  use  of  rocks.  The 
placing  of  these  requires  great  skill  and  taste,  as  their 
purpose  must  be  twofold — to  add  a  sense  of  naturalness 
to  the  garden  and  to  make  suitable  pockets  in  which  to 
grow  the  plants.  While  it  is  true  that  many  alpines, 
such  as  Thalieirum  aquilcgisefolium,  Clematis  recta, 
Aconitum  Lycoctonum,  Digitalis  ambigua,  Polemonium 
cxrulevm,  Geniiana  asclepiadea,  and  Delphinium  elatum, 
with  many  others,  can  be  grown  without  the  use  of 
rockB,  it  is  true,  on  the  whole,  that  most  alpines  grow 
better  and  seem  more  at  home  when  rocks  are  part 
of  their  environment.  Just  what  part  the  rocks  play 
in  the  home  economy  of  the  plants  is  not  very  well 
understood,  but  the  readiness  with  which  they  conduct 
the  water  to  the  roots,  and  their  tendency  to  keep  the 
soil  cool  both  suggest  themselves  as  possible  benefits. 

For  such  species  as  Phlox  Douglasii,  Cassiope  Mer- 
tensiana,  Polemonium  montrosense,  and  all  plants  of 
their  type  whose  natural  home  is  at  elevations  from 
10,000  to  12.000  feet  ,  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  almost 
constant  sub-irrigation  of  cool  water.  In  their  native 
habitats,  such  plants  have  their  roots  constantly  in 
the  icy  water  of  the  substratum,  and  any  conditions 
that  do  not  approximate  this  will  make  failure  almost 

An  areangement  for  insuring  this  sub-irrigation  is 
figured  in  Fig.  174,  diagramatically.  The  pocket  of 
soil  in  the  rocks  having  been  filled  with  the  proper  soil 
mixture,  the  water  may  be  let  in  at  a,  with  a  rock  just 
in  front  of  the  pipe  to  insure  the  water's  downward 
passage  (d).  With  the  bottom  made  water-tight  by 
concrete  or  rocks  and  clay,  and  the  outlet  regulated  at 
b,  a  definite  water-level  can  always  be  maintained  at  c. 
The  outlet  can  be  arranged  as  indicated  to  flow  either 
over  the  surface  of  the  rock  below  or  in  a  pipe  behind 
it.  If  the  water  for  this  plan  comes  from  a  cool  spring, 
so  much  the  better.  The  smallest  stream  of  water  is 
sufficient,  as  it  is  not  the  water  itself  with  which  one  is 
aiming  to  supply  the  plants,  so  much  as  the  cooling  of  the 
soil,  rocks  and  atmosphere  that  ensues  from  a  gentle 
flow  of  water  through  and  around  the  soil  and  rocks. 

Such  measures  are  not  necessary  for  all  alpines,  but  a 
few  species  must  be  grown  under  conditions  approximat  ed 
by  these  methods.  The  expense  of  installing  and  main- 
taining such  construction,  however,  s  relatively  great, 
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ae  compared  with  the  simple  arrangement  of  the  rocks 
in  pockets,  overhanging  ledges,  nooka,  and  so  forth, 
which  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  great  majority 
of  alpines.  A  common  and  particularly  undesirable 
method  of  procedure  is  to  tumble  a  great  mass  of  rocks 
together,  usually  utterly  without  form  or  definite  pur- 
pose except  to  look  "artistic,"  then  pile  soil  amongst 
them  and  plant  the  whole  mass.  If  the  idea  is  constantly 
kept  in  mind  that  the  rocks  are  fur  use  primarily,  that 
they  are  cultural  necessities,  and  that  plants  naturally 
grow  between,  and  among,  and  often  naif  underneath 
them, — then  the  final  result  is  likely  to  be  beautiful,  be- 
cause thev  are  useful  and  have  been  placed  with  an 
eye  to  their  sole  raimm  d'etre  in  the  alpine  garden, 
which  is  to  be  a  home  for  alpine  plants. 

In  placing  the  rocks,  indeed  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  garden  generally,  it  is  better  to  avoid  situations  in 
which  the  drip  from  overhanging  trees  or  other  objects 
will  fall  on  tne  plants.  No  plants  are  specially  bene- 
fited by  drip,  and  alpines,  particularly  those  having 
totnentoee  leaves,  will  suffer  from  such  treatment. 

Plants  for  the  alpine  garden. 

Unfortunately,  very  few  American  dealers  carry 
anything  like  an  adequate  stock  of  alpine  plants,  and 
only  the  commonest  and  best-known  species  are  to  be 
found  in  the  American  trade.  This  has  had  the  effect 
of  restricting  the  popularity  of  alpine  gardening  in  this 
country,  and,  furthermore,  all  the  alpine  gardens  of  any 
site  have  had  to  seek  in  Europe  for  the  large  variety  of 
species  that  constitute  a  well-stocked  collection.  Many 
European  firms,  particularly  in  England  and  France, 
have  specialised  in  alpines.  At  least  1,000  species  are 
offered  by  one  continental  dealer  alone.  A 
but  altogether  i 

has  resulted  in  numberless  failures,  is  the_attempt  to 
import 
transit, 

requirement  ol  alpines, 
ing  transit,  all  operate  to  make  such  shipments  costly 


The  best  and  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  buy 
seeds  of  the  plants  to  be  cultivated.  The  initial  cost  is 
less  than  one-fifth  and  the  personal  satisfaction  in  having 
grown  one's  stock  ofplanta  more  than  offsets  the  time 
spent  in  this  work.  The  seeds  should  be  imported  early 
in  the  spring  or  oven  in  the  late  winter  for  those  with 
greenhouse  faculties.  Sow  the  seeds  in  pans  or  boxes 
in  a  light  soil  of  leaf-mold  and  sand  in  about  equal 
parts.  It  is  best  partially  to  shade  the  seeds  and  very 
voung  seedlings  for  a  few  days.  Pot  up  when  the  seed- 
lings are  stout  enough  to  stand  the  transfer,  which  of 
with  different  species.  If  it  is  r~ 


plants  direct  from  these  dealers.  The  time  of  pti 
the  highly  speciaused  character  of  the  cultural  flo 
nent  of  alpines,  and  the  lack  of  attention  dur-  in 


ent  to  place  them  in  their  permanent  home  the  first 
year,  they  may  be  repotted  and  then  the  pots  plunged  in 
ashes  in  the  frame.  With  proper  shading  from  the  in- 
tense sunlight,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  cool  water  so 
that  the  ashes  are  kept  moist  and  cool,  they  will  grow 
very  well  under  these  conditions  for  the  first  year. 
Many  of  the  species  can  1><-  grown  always  with  this 
treatment  if  one  has  no  garden  ready  for  them.  The 
shading  for  these  frames  is  easily  made  of  ordinary 
plasterer's  lath,  the  strips  being  placed  about  one 
inch  apart  and  the  whole  shade  arranged  so  as  to 
be  about  2H  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Of  all  the  genera  cultivated  as  alpines,  the  most 
important  are  the  gentians,  saxifrages,  scdums,  a  few 
dwarf  primulas  and  the  pinguiculas.  These  are  much 
better  known  abroad  than  in  North  America,  but  many 
of  the  best  of  them  can  be  grown  in  this  country. 
Among  the  gentians,  Correvon  of  Geneva  classifies 
them  for  cultural  purposes  as  follows: 

1.  Calcareous-soil  gentians  requiring  sun:  alpina, 

angusii/olia,  Clusii  and  Kochi 

2.  Sphagnum-moss  species 

temfula. 

3.  Marshy-ground  species:  angusii/olia  (also  in  group 

1)  asclt  pxadca ,  Pneumonanthe. 

4.  Peaty  sand  and  sandstone  with  peat  in  it:  alba, 

liigelorii,  ciliaia,  frigida,  Parryi,  pumila,  Wal- 
lichiana.  . 

5.  Of  indifferent  habitat  preference:  brevidens,  cruci- 

ata,  dahurica,  decumbent,  macrophyUa,  Oliveri, 
Saponaria,  scabra,  straminea,  Weschniokowi. 

Among  the  saxifrages  only  the  dwarf,  usually  peren- 
nial, kinds  are  grown  as  alpines.  In  moist,  rocky  places 
in  the  alpine  garden  the  following  species  of  pinguicula 
will  be  useful:  P.  mrtlitntrifalia,  P.  grandiflora,  with 
purple  and  blue  flowers  and  P.  alpina  with  white 
flowers.  P.  vulgaris  and  P.  lusilanica  may  be  grown 
general  situations  in  the  "alp." 
t  is  often  necessary  to  make  a  definite  selection  of 
species  for  a  sunny  or  shady  place,  as  most  of  our  alpines 
cannot  be  grown  without  reference  to  the  amount  of 
sunlight,  ror  those  who  can  arrange  only  for  a  rather 
sunny  situation,  in  which  the  amount  of  shade  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  and  rocks  cool,  the  following 
will  be  found  helpful: 

A  LP  I  NEB  FOR  SuNNT  SITUATIONS. 


N 


Color  of  flower. 


Aeanthottmnn  olu- 
tfuiftwn  »»■•■••  * 
Achillea 
A.  ntptttrit.. 
A.  umbtUata 
Jithtonrma,  various 
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and  protected  | 


Ajuoa  rrptan*  alro- 

pur  pur  ta   

Alvmm.  various  »p 

Androtaex,  various 



.t'r'Hiri.t  mmi/.ui.-j 
A  rmrria.  variou*  *P 
A^ltr  alpintu,  vara. 

Caiimdrinia  umM- 

lata  

ttwarf  campanula*. 

Cmtottiama  plum- 
baffinoviet  

Corydalit  lutm  

Cpaiutnthus  Uibntus. 

Dianlhu*  (Alpine 
pinks)  

Wa 

Drvai 


Height     Time  ot 


Grown  for  gray 

foliage 

Hose 

While 
While 
White 
Pink 

For  purple  foli- 
age 
Yellow  and 
white 
White  and  rose 

White 
Row  and  while 
Various,  not 


White,  blue 
and  purple 
Blue 

Yellow 

While  to  row 


While 


Crumping , 
3-4  in. 

3  in. 

4  in. 
3  In. 
6  In. 

About  1 
ft. 
9  in. 

Sin. 

3-6  in. 

6  in. 
6-12  in. 
About  9 


3-12  in. 


Summer 

Summer 
Summer 
Summer 


Spring 

Spring  and  summer 

Spring  and  summer 
Kumiuei 
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Alpines  for  Sunny  Situations,  continued. 


fob  Shady  Situations,  continui-d. 


N 


Color  of  flower. 


OWuisa. various  ap. 
Ovptopfiila,  dwarf 


Jberie,  \  an 
Int.  dwarf  bearded 

■p.  

Levntopodium  al 

pi  sum 


I  red 


Stpeta  Muninii . . 


Sorrrra  alpina . . . . 
Papa  ter  alfnnum 

vara  

Pla/lirodiwi.  various 

up...... 

Saponaria 


Tunica  Saiifraga , 
Vrrmtm  inaifwi.. . 
V.  ruprruiovfw  

Zautckntria,  vaii 


Whit*  to  | 

(Both 

{for 

t  foliAge 
White 
Various 

White 


Height 


VSR 


Blue 

White 
Various 

Blue 

Red 
White  and  red 
Pinkish  white 


Ornamental 
foliage 
Scarlet 


12  in. 
8  10  in. 

6-18  in. 
6-12  in. 


H  in. 

A  in. 
0-15  in. 

6  in. 

12  in. 
10  in. 

Sin. 

12  in. 

3  in. 
G  in. 


Time  of  flowering 


.Sprint   and  early 

summer 
Summer   and  au- 


Spring  and 
summer 

Summer  and  au- 
tumn 

Spring  and  summer 

Spring 


8  15  in.  Spring 
Creeping  Summer 


5-15  in. 

3-5  in. 
6  in. 
10  in. 

12-18  in. 


Summer 


The  foregoing  list  is,  of  course,  not  a  complete  one. 
but  it  wilt  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  beginner.  Many  of 
these  will  also  stand  a  partially  shaded  place,  some  of 
them  prefer  such  situations,  but  all  of  tnem  will  grow 
in  the  open  sunlight  if  the  pitch  of  the  ground  is  not 
too  great  toward  the  south  or  southwest. 

Alpines  tor  Shadt  Situations. 


NT  she 


Color  of  flowers 


Adoni*,  various  sp 
A  nrh  um  aiyoMCi- 

ftora  

Anemonr  alpina. ,.  A  White 

A.  Byl~.<r..   White 

Aauilegui  glandulom  Blue  and  white 

A.  errulea  

A  renor ui  balearita. 
Auricula,  various  «p. 


Someeon 
rY  pi  medium,  various 


ft  rrxMata. 
Linaria  Cymbnlana 

L.  pallida   . 

Omphaloses  terna.... 
Ourieta  cacfinea. .  .  . 

Parnatria  paluttrit. 
Pulemonium  humiU 
Polygonum  a  fine.... 
Primula  Sieboldii, 

various  forms.  . 
Kamundta  pyrenaicn 
Kodgerna,  various 

sp  

Sanfraoa  Geum  (and 

allies)  

Shorlia  anlariftdta... 
Holdanella  alpina.... 
ThaliHrum  minus 

adianii  folium 
Trillium,  various  ap. 


Yellow 
Blue 


Blue  and  white 
White 
Various 


Height 


8- 12  in. 
12  in. 

18  in. 

12  in. 

12  in. 

15  in. 
2-4  in. 
4-7  in. 

12  in. 

18  in. 
6-12  in. 

3  in. 
12  in. 

12  in. 

4  in. 

3  in. 
2  in. 
6  in. 
0  in. 


White  and  rose 
White 

White 
Blue 
Ulae 
Violet 
Blue 
Red 

White 
Blue 
Rose 
Various 


Blue 
Ornamental 
foliage 

Various         12-18  in 


Time  of  flowering 


Summer 
Spring 
Early  , 
Summer 

Sm 


Spring 

Spring  and  early 


Spring  and  s 
Summer  an 

tumn 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Summer 
Spring 
Spring  and 

Hummer 


4  in. 

.V«  in. 


White 
Blue 
Ornaments! 


White 


foliage 
te  and  pink 


6  in. 
4  in. 
6  12  in. 


Spring  and 
Spring 


Nam 

Cokw  of  flower* 

Height 

Time  of  flowering 

L'rulnria  grandxfiorn 

Vanrourena  Kuan- 

Viola,  various  sp.... 
rVaWsleinia/rosort- 

Yellowish  green 

Ornamental 
foliage 
Blue  ami  while 
White 

12  in. 

6-8  in. 

3-9  in. 
3-6  in. 

Summer    or  late 

Spring 
Spring 

To  these  may  be  added  the  native  species  that  grow 
naturally  in  America  at  elevations  in  excess  of  1,500 
feet,  such  as  Vaptix  trifolia,  Corntui  canadensU,  Clin- 
tonia  borealis,  Tiarella  cordifol  a.  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
Claytonia  caroliniana,  Dalibarda  repent,  PoUmonium 
VanBrunlix,  various  terrestrial  haben arias,  MileUa 
nuda,  Armaria  gnmlandica,  and  many  others. 

The  plants  both  for  shaded  and  sunny  situations  will 
grow  better  if  there  is  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  leaf- 
mold  and  sand,  about  half  and  half,  applied  each  spring. 
It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  plants  listed  in  both  lists 
are  perennials.  Most  natural  alpines  arc  of  this  type, 
the  shortness  of  the  growing  season  precluding  the 
possibility  of  the  full  development  of  an  annual. 

For  those  who  wish  to  go  into  the  growing  of  alpines 
more  extensively,  a  partial  list  of  the  alpine  genera 
together  with  an  indication  of  the  number  of  speciea 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal  European  trade 


catalogues  is  appended.  Many  addi 
themselves,  as  the  alpine  gardener  r 
quainted  with  those  listed  below  and 


list  or 


The 


Achillea,  J 

Aoooitum,  6. 
Adenocytes,  2. 


itSoBS, 
Allium. 
Allosurua. 
Alsine,  6. 
Alynfum,  2. 
Androsace,  7. 
Anemone.  6. 
Ant  hernia. 
Aposeria. 
A<iuilegla,  3. 
Arabia,  7. 
Arctostaphylos,  2. 
Arenaria.  5. 
Arena 
ArmeriA. 
Aronieum.  3. 
Artemisia,  I. 
Asplenium,  6. 
Astrantia. 
Atragnr. 
Amies 
Betunica. 
Braya,  2. 
Bupleurum.  2. 
Calamintha. 
Cailuna. 
Campanula.  8. 
Canlnmine.  2. 

X 

3. 


E  pi  medium. 
Erigeron. 
Eriophorum.  2. 
Eryngium. 
Euphrasia. 
Featuea,  2. 
Galium.  3. 

Gentian*.  17. 
Geranium.  3. 
Geum,  3. 
Glohul  ana.  2. 
Gnaphalium,  4. 
Gymnadema. 
H  c-dyas.ru  rn. 
HeUanthemum. 
Helleborus. 
Heraeleum.  2. 
Horminum. 
Hieraeium,  10. 
Hypericum. 
Hutrhiiuia. 
lbens. 

Imperatoria. 

Juncus,  5. 
Kobresia. 

].'!-■  • ;  - 1:. 

Laeiagrostis. 
Leontodon,  4. 
Lilium. 
I.innira. 
Eistora. 
Ismiccra. 
Isiraatogonium. 
I.usula.  5. 


Phleum.  2. 
Phyteuma.  10. 
Pimpinella. 
Pinua. 
Plantago,  3. 
Poa.  5. 
Polygala.  2. 
Polygonum,  2. 
Pulentilla.  14. 
Primula,  12. 
Ranunculus.  14. 
Rhinanlhus. 
Ribes,  2. 
K..-S,  3 
Rubua. 
Kumcx,  3. 
Sagina 
SaFix.  12. 
Sapouaria. 
Saussurea,  2. 
Saxifraga.  30. 


Crepia,  5. 
Crocus. 
Daphne. 
Dianthus.  5, 
l)oronicurn,  '2, 
OtsIms,  6. 
Dryaa. 

EpUobium,  4. 


Lyeh 

Nlalaxia.  2. 
Monti*. 
Mfthnngi*. 
Myosotia. 
Myriraria. 
Nardua. 
Nigritella. 
Oayria. 
Oxytropis.  7. 
Paslcrota.  2. 
Papaver,  2. 


Seirpus. 
rVdum.  7. 
Selaginella,  2. 
Scmpervtvum.  5. 
Seneeio,  8. 
Beelena.  3. 
Sihbaidia. 

Soldunelia.  4. 
Borbus. 
Soyena. 
Stachya. 
Stellaria. 
Thslictrum.  6. 
Trifolium.  6. 
Valeriana.  7. 
Veronica.  6. 
Viola.  5. 


The  literature  on  alpine-gardening,  in  English,  is 
very  meager.  Any  good  book  of  the  flora  of  high  moun- 
tain regions, — and  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  excellent 
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As  yet  nothing  except  administrative  reports 
convocation  has  been  published.  N.  Ta* 


worka  on  the  flora  of  the  Alps, — will  aid  in  the  way  of 
suggesting  new  specie*)  that  may  be  grown.  A  good  but 
rather  out-of-date  book  on  the  making  and  culture  of 
alpine  garden*  is  A.  Kerner's  "Die  Cultur  der  Alpen- 
pnansen."  A  useful  work  containing  many  cultural 
hints  is  H.  S.  Thompson's  "Alpine  Hants  of  Europe, 
with  Cultural  Hints.  The  first  International  Congress 
of  Alpine  Gardens  met  at  Naye,  Switzerland,  in  1904. 

of  this 
Taylor. 

ALPftflA  (P  roBper  Alpinus,  an  Italian  botanist). 
Zint/it-n'i-.t ,  Stove  herbs,  cultivated  both  for  leaves 
and  the  racemes  or  panicles  of  flowers. 

Many-atd.  leafy  plants,  with  gitiger-Hke  rhizomes:  fls. 
in  spikes  or  panicles  terminating  the  leafy  sts,,  often 
showy;  calyx  wide-tubular  or  nearly  bell-form,  the  tube 
short  and  the  3  points  or  parts  erect;  corolla  of  3  parts; 
stamens  reduced  to  1  pollen-bearing  organ,  and  1  or 
more  staminodia,  one  of  the  staminodia  being  showy  and 
longer  than  corolla  and  notched  or  toothed:  fr.  a  3- 
cellcd  caps. — About  150  species  in 


and  E.  India.  Some  of  the  cult,  forms  have  undoubt- 
edly been  referred  to  Alpinia  without  knowledge  of  the 
botanical  characters,  and  their  botanical  position  is 
therefore  doubtful.  Monogr.  in  Engler,  Pflanzen- 
reich,  hft.  20  (1904). 

Alpinia  contains  many  handsome  species,  but  only 
a  few  are  common  in  cultivation.  They  are  tropical 
plants  and  require  a  moist  air  and  a  temperature  of 
55s  to  60°  F.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part 
leaf-mold,  and  one  part  dried  cow-manure  forms  an 
excellent  compost.  While  growing,  they  need  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  the  large-growing  kinds  require 
large  pots  or  tubs.  After  flowering,  allow  them  to  rest 
in  heat,  but  do  not  dry  them  off.  The  plants  are  propa- 
gated by  division  in  the  spring.  A.  nutatu  is  grown  for 
its  handsome  flowers  and  attains  a  height  of  12  or  13 
feet.  A .  ritlata  is  popular  on  account  of  its  variegated  fo- 
liage. A.  mutica  has  very  showy  flowers,  but  ia  appa- 
rently little  known  in  the  trade.  (Robert  Cameron.) 

A.  Foliage  striped:  plants  of  doubtful  botanical  position. 

vittita,  Bull  (Amdtnum  vittatum,  Hort.).  Lower: 
Ivs.  distichous,  lanceolate,  with  pale  green  or  creamy 
yellow  bars  or  stripes  between  the  nerves:  fls.  red,  in 
axillary  spikes.  S.  Sealsls.  A. F.  8:787.  Gn.  4,  p.  25. 

ilbo-UneaU,  Hort.  A  plant  3-4  ft.  hight  with  broad 
bands  of  white  and  pale  green  on  the  elliptic-lanceolate 
hs. 

Sindere,  Sand.  St.  ascending:  lvs.  very  short- 
stalked  and  5  in.  or  less  long,  1  Vx  in.  or  less  broad,  taper- 
ing both  ways,  rich  shining  green,  regularly  and  closely 
striped  in  broad  hands  of  white  leading  from  the  midrib 
to  the  margin.  New  Guinea.  G.C.  III.  33:248  (suppl  ). 
1903.  Probably  a  variegated  form  of  A.  ' 
Wall. 


tricolor,  Sand.  St.  erect:  lvs.  oblong-acuminate,  10 
in.  long.  1 1 1  in.  wide,  green  with  white  or  creamy  yel- 
low stripes.   Solomon  Isl.   G.C.  III.  33:249  (suppl.). 

aa.  Foliage  green,  not  striped. 
nutans,  Koscoe  (Zerumbet  specidsum,  Wend).). 
Shelwloweb.  Striking  plant,  reaching  10-12  ft., 
with  long,  lanceolate  glabrous  long-veined  lvs.:  fls. 
orchid-like,  yellow  with  pink,  sweet-scented,  in  a  long, 
drooping,  terminal,  spike-like  raceme.  E.  Indies.  G.C. 
111.19:301.  l.H.  43,  p.  259.  B.M.  1903.  P.M.  13:125. 
R.H.  1861:51. — Fine  for  foliage  masses,  and  an  old 
favorite.  Said  to  grow  20  ft.  high  in  S.  Calif,  in  rich  soil 
and  with  plenty  of  water,  and  to  bloom  continuously. 

mutica,  Roxbg.  Fig.  176.  A  handsome  strong  spe- 
cies: lvs.  very  short-stalked  or  sessile,  long-lanceolate 
and  pointed:  fl.  with  large  bright  yellow  lip  veined 
crimson,  the  outer  segms.  oblong  and  white.  A.  mutica. 
Hook.  f..  B.M.  6908,  is  probably  not  the  A.  mutica  of 
Roxburgh.  E.  Indies.  Excellent  free-flowering  species. 

Allughas.  Roscoe.  Strong,  3J^-7  ft.:  lvs.  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  short-acumi- 
nate, Itf  ft.  or  less  long,  3-4  in.  broad:  fls. 

lip  cuneate,  pink, 


long,  3- 

crowded,  greenish  white,  the 
ginate.  India.  Spring. 


calcarau,  Roscoe.  Slender,  3-5  ft.:  lvs. 
rowly  linear-lanceolate  and  attenuate-acuminate:  fls. 
medium  in  size,  greenish  white,  the  lip  variegated  with 
red  and  yellow  on  a  lighter  ground.  India.  Fall. 

Many  kinds  of  then*  interesting  ornamental  plant*  are  likely  to 
find  their  way  into  choice  collection*.  Some  of  tnem  are  aa  follows: 
A.  gigantia.  nlume,  reported  in  8.  Calif.,  very  tall,  even  to  more  than 
20  ft.,  with  very  large  nodding  panicle. — A.  japdnim.  once  cata- 
logued in  T.  S..  but  not  known  whether  it  waa  the  A.  japonic*  of 
Thunberg  —  A.  tantit»rtv*\Ua.  coming  from  W.  Trop.  Afr..  of 
robust  habit,  0  ft.:  lva.  elliptic,  the  uppermost  linear,  wing-petioled : 
ni>.  white  or  rose  in  terminal  panicle,  purple-spoiled. — A.  magnifien, 
Roecoe— Ptueomeri*  magnifies.—/!.  .ViruicrnnuMti.  Valet.  (A. 
borncensis.  Valet.),  distinct  species,  4-6  ft.:  Ivs.  2  ft.  or  tea*  long:  Ha. 
purple-lipped,  in  panicles  12  in.  long:  fr.  large.  Borneo. — A.  ojjtrind- 
rum,  Hanee.  Supplying  the  "radix  Galangsr  minoris"  of  pharma- 
cists, once  used  aa  an  aromatic  stimulant  by  Arab*  and  Greek*: 
r  hi  tome  thick,  creeping,  the  at.  tuberoua  at  baa*:  lva.  narrowly 
lanceolate,  long-acuminate:  fl*.  white  in  simple  spike,  the  lip  red- 
nerved.  China.  B.M.  u9U5  —  A.  pvmila.  Hook.  f.  I.vs.  from  root- 
stock,  fl  in.  or  less,  on  petioles  2-4  in.:  fl*.  in  short  spike,  1  in.  long, 
pink,  the  lip  recurved,  on  a  very  short  scape.  China.  B.M.  12. 
A.  .SVAuirwniu.m«i,  Valet.  (A.  fimbria!*,  Gagn.).  3-5  ft.:  lva.  lanceo- 
late, 18  in.  long,  1  H  in*  broad:  fla.  purple  in  spikes,  handsome. 
Formosa , — A.  nnenhsriM,  Hook.  f.  4-5  ft.:  Ivs.  obi  an  ceo  late,  ob- 
long, cuspidate.  1 2  in.  or  less  long,  3  in.  broad :  fls.  greenish .  the  lip 
while  veined  crimson,  in  panicles.  Siam.   B.M.  6944. 

L.  H.  B. 

ALSEU6SMIA  (akos,  grove,  and  euosme,  fragrance). 
Caprifolidcex.  A  group  of  4  species  of  tender  New 
Zealand  shrubs,  usually  glabrous.  Lvs.  alternate  or 
opposite,  with  minute  tufts  of  hair  in  the  axils  of  the 
veins  beneath:  fls.  fragrant,  green  or  red,  axillary, 
solitary  or  in  clusters;  corolla  tubular  or  funnelform: 
fr.  a  purple,  many-seeded  berry. — Perhaps  not  cult, 
outside  botanic  gardens. 

A.  mncrtiphylia.  A.  Cunn.  NSW  Z«AUIXD  HoMBTatTCSLB  6-10 
ft.:  Iv*.  3-6  in.  long,  elliptic  or  oblanceolate.  acute,  serrate,  or  en- 
tire, petiolate:  fls.  in  amall  axillary  cluster*,  drooping,  1  4  in.  long, 

"    i  recurved,  toothed,  the 

N.  Tatloh. 


M.OT5I. 


ALSlNE  (Greek  for  L 
CaruophyUaccx.  A  few  species  of  Alsine  are  in  the 
market,  mostly  for  rock-gardening.  There  is  much  dif- 
ference among  botanists  as  to  the  standing  of  the  genus 
Alsine.  Some  persons  reler  it  to  Arenaria,  others  make 
it  a  tenable  name  to  replace  Stellaria.  and  Pax  in 
Engler  and  Prantl's  Pflanzenfamilien  retains  it  for 
about  sixty  species,  mostly  in  the  temperate  and  cold 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  distinguishes 
both  Arenaria  and  Stellaria;  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Cyclopedia  it  seems  to  be  desirable  to  follow  the  Index 
Kewensis  disposition;  and  the  few  cultivated  species 
are  therefore  accounted  for  under  Arenaria. 
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ALSOPHILA  (Greek,  grw*4oving).  Cyalheactx.  Tree 
ferns  grown  in  choice  large  conservatories,  and  in  the 
open  in  warm  countries. 

Alsophilas  have  simple  or  forked  free  veins,  round 
sori,  and  no  indusia.  Numerous  species  are  found  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  species  of 
Alsophila  are  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  tree  ferns 
placed  in  the  genus  Cyathea 
and  are  probably  not  gener- 
ically  distinct. 

Of  the  different  species  of 
idsophila,  only  one  is  in  gen- 
i  cral  commercial  use.  A.  aux- 
tralis  is  a  very  graceful  and 
rapidly  growing  tree  fern, 
with  finely  divided  fronds  of 
a  pleasing  shade  of  light 
green,  with  the  stipes  thickly 
covered  with  light  brown, 
hairy  scales.  It  is  grown  from 
spores,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  from  old  and  largo 
specimens,  and  which,  like 
the  spores  of  most  commer- 
cial ferns,  will  germinate  very 
freely  if  sown  on  a  compost 
consisting  of  finely  screened 
soil,  leaf-mold  and  sand  in 
equal  parts.  To  develop  a 
good  crown  of  fronds  in  old  specimen  plants  which  may 
look  starved,  the  stem  may  be  covered  to  any  thick- 
ness consistent  with  good  appearance  with  green  moss, 
which  may  be  attached  with  thin  copper  wire,  and 
which,  if  kept  continually  moist,  will  soon  be  thickly 
covered  with  fine  roots.  Alsophilas  should  be  grown 
in  a  temperature  of  60°  F.,  and  the  soil  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry.  (Nichol  N. 
Bruckner.) 

Rebecca-,  F.  MuelL   Lva.  ample,  from  8  in.  or  so 
high;  pinna?  12-15  in.  long,  with  20-30  pinn 
each  side,  which  are  2-3  in.  long  and  serrate  or 
throughout.  Austral.  G.Z.  28,  p.  2 

AA.  Lva.  tripinnolifid  or  Iripin- 
nale;  rachUes  armed  uriih 
apines. 

B.  Segma.  long,  strongly  curved; 


excels*,  R.  Br.  Lva.  coriace- 
ous, with  more  or  less  woolly 
rachises;  pinna?  6-10  in.  wide, 
with  crowded  pinnules,  which 
are  provided  with  about  20 
pairs  of  segms.  which  are  strongly  curved 
and  more  or  less  enlarged  at  tht-  ends. 
Norfolk  Isl.and  Austral.— Sai.l  to  have 
a  trunk  60-80  ft.  high. 

Codperi,  F.  Muell.  Smaller  than  the 
last:  rachises  with  pale  brown  scales; 
pinna?  spear-shaped,  with  linear  pinnules 
4-5  in.  long.  Queensland. 

lunulita,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  rather  thick, 
herbaceous,  from  smooth  rachisi-s:  pin- 
nules close,  5-6  in.  long,  with  20-30 
pairs  of  segms.,  which  are  finely  serrate 
throughout. 

hb.  Segms.         or  few  long. 
austrilis,  R.  Br.   Fig.  177.  Rachises 
straw-colored;  lvs.  ample,  with  primary 
18  in.  long,  6-10  in.  wide;  pin- 


nules deeply  pinnatifid,  with  segms.  broadest  at  the 
base,  ovate-oblong  and  sharply  serrate.  Tasmania  and 
Austral. 

ferox,  Presl.  (A,  acule&ta,  J.  Smith).  Rachises  brown- 
ish: pinna?  12-18  in.  long;  pinnules  narrow,  3-4  in.  long, 
3^-Hin.  wide,  with  15-18  pairs  of  segms.  which  are  nar- 
row and  slightly  serrate.  Trop.  Amer. 

aaa.  Lvs.  qttadripinnatifid. 

oligocirpe,  Fee.  Fig.  178.  Rachises  smooth,  grayish 
straw-colored ;  pinnules  1  V£-2  ft.  long,  the  segms.  ligu- 
late,  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  blunt  lobes;  son  median, 
4—6  on  the  lower  lobes.  Colombia. 

A.  RaroitmiM,  Hort.  Recently  intro.  Not  ao  elegant  M  A.  Loube- 
tiana,  but  of  intercut  for  llm  majestic  dimension*.  Congo  Free 
State. — A.  tonaohmt.  Hort.  Large,  handsome  fronds,  with  prom- 
inent yellow  midrib:  pinna  deeply  and  regularly  cut. — A.  ineana. 
Hort.  A  magnificent  tree  fern  with  black  spiny  petioles.  Congo. 
R.B.  34: 172,  — .1.  /x»uirti.i>ui.  Hort.  A  decorative  tree  fern  with 
broad  lvs.:  rachia  hairy  brown.  S.H.  4:453. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

R.  C.  Benedict. f 

ALSTdNIA  (Dr.  Alston,  once  professor  of  botany  at 
Edinburgh).  Apocynacesp.  Two  trees  of  this  genus  are 
introduced  in  southern  Florida  and  southern  California 
for  outdoor  planting. 

Corolla-tube  cylindrical,  usually  swollen  at  the  base, 
the  parts  spreading,  usually  twisted  in  the  bud;  an- 
thers inclosed  in  the  tube. — Between  30  and  40  species 
of  trees  or  shrubs  of  E.  India  and  Austral.,  with  small 
white  fls.  in  terminal  cymes,  and  simple  entire  lvs. 
in  whorls  or  opposite.  A.  schotaris,  R.  Br.,  is  the  devil- 
tree  or  pali-mara  of  India,  the  bark  of  which  is  medici- 
nal. Trees  yield  caoutchouc*. 

macro  phy  11a,  Wall.  A  tall  tree,  with  milky  juice: 
lvs.  6-12  in.  long,  2^-3  in.  wide,  oblanceolate  or  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  obtusely  acuminate,  nerves  16-20  pairs: 
cymes  numerous,  the  fls.  small;  corolla-tube  glabrous, 
the  throat  villous;  ovary  glabrous.  Malaya. 

scholiris,  R.  Br.  Tree,  50-90  ft.:  lvs.  4-8  in. 
1-1 H  in.  wide,  coriaceous,  usually  4-7  in  a  whorl 
or  elliptic-oblong,  white  beneath;  m" 
fls  pubescent  subcapitate,  o\'ary 
Wight  Icon,*  Ind.  Or.  2:422.  Rheedc  Hort.  Malab. 
1:45.— Intro,  by  Montarioso  Nursery,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  in  1910.  Tropics.  N.  Taylor,  f 

ALSTRCEMERIA  ( B  aron 
Alstrcemer,  friend  of  Linmrus). 
Amaryllid&cesc.  Albtremeria. 
Coolhouse  and  stove  plants, 
with  tuberous  roots,  treated  as 
bulbs;  and  some  of  them  also 
grown  in  the  open  for  sum- 
mer bloom. 

Showy  tall  or  slender  plants 
with  the  red,  purple  or  yellow 
blossoms  in  simple  or  com- 
pound uinhels  terminating  the  st.:  fls. 
small  (2  in.  or  less  long),  comparatively 
narrow,  with  6  segms.,  parted  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  ovary,  often  irregular;  i 
mostly  dc-lined;  stigma  3-cleft  ;  i 
and  leafv,  weak,  or  even  disposed  to  climb, 
:iriMnu  from  a  root  of  thickened  fibers  — 
IVi  i,  "  species  in  S,  Aim-r  Then  are 
pinli-n  hybrids.  The  alstremerias  are  not 
now  very  much  grown.  Monogr.  by  Baker, 
llaiiiibook  of  the  Amaryllidea\ 

Some  of  the  alstremerias  have  survived 
the  winters  in  Washington  of  late  years 
only  when  a  heavy  mulch  has  been  given, 
as  .1  nurantiaca  and  its  form  A.  aurca,  A. 
chilenai*  and  its  forms.  Evidently  among 
the  hardirxt  are  4.  brasilienaia  and  A. 
puktuUn,  although  some  of  the  others  have 
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not  been  tried.  Fur  outdoor  planting,  alstremerias  are 
at  their  bent  in  a  partly  shaded  position,  and  at 
all  times  during  their  growth  the  roots  must  have  an 
abundance  of  water.  In  fact,  there  is  little  use  in 
attempting  their  cultivation  out-of-doors  when  these 
conditions  cannot  be  given. — In  colder  climates,  the  al- 
stremerias can  be  grown  very  successfully  by  planting 
out  in  spring,  and,  as  soon  as  they  die  down,  lift,  and 
keep  over  winter  in  a  place  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 
An  annual  lifting,  or,  when  grown  in  pots,  an  annual 
shaking-out,  should  be  given,  because  they  increase  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  younger  and  smaller  crowns  arc 
apt  to  take  the  nourishment  from  the  large  flowering 
crowns.  The  largest  ones  ought  to  lie  separated  from 
the  smaller  ones,  and  either  grown  in  pots  or  planted 
outside  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  In  this  way  the 
genus  will  become  much  more  popu- 
lar than  it  now  is.  cither  for  cutting 
or  for  the  decoration  of  the  border. — 
The  best  soil  is  largely  composed 
of  vegetable  humus;  when  this  is 
not  to  be  had  old  well -decayed 
cow-  or  stable-manure  should  be 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  When 
they  are  planted  outside,  the  tubers 
should  be  put  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  the  sou  should  be  well  worked 
for  at  least  15  inches.  The  tubers  arc  slightly 
egg -shaped,  attached  to  a  common  stem;  the 
roots  are  from  the  ends  of  the  tubers,  and 
also  from  near  the  growing  points  of  the 
crowns. — For  greenhouse  work  one  of  the 
best  is  A.  PeUgrina  var.  alba.  The  roots  may 
be  potted  up  in  autumn  in  large  pots,  and 
treated  as  other  tender  late  winter  tuberous 
or  bulbous  plants  are  treated.  See  Bullts. 
Some  of  the  V  an  Houttc  hybrids  are  extremely 
pretty,  but,  with  the  others,  they  are  rather 
unsuitable  for  pot  culture,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  roots. — The  species 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  rather  thinly  in  deep  pans,  and  allowed 
to  remain  without  pricking  off  or  shifting  for 
the  first  season;  also  by  division  of  the  roots. 
(G.  W.  Oliver.) 

INDEX. 


alba,  3. 


auranliara.  5. 

Mrolnr,  8. 

hninim  1i  «. 

raryopkullaaa.  K. 
chilrns..  2. 
rioi-Martinii,  8. 

,  4. 


Hnokm,  8. 
U«tu.  8, 

.  5. 


179. 


Pf-lecrina.  3. 
peruviana,  7. 

k 


a.  Lvs.  of  fl.-st.  (or  scape)  broad, 
spatulate. 

1.  pulchella,  Linn.  f.  (A.  psiUacina,  Lchm.).  Fig.  179. 
Sterile  st.  a  foot  or  less  long,  with  aggregated  pctioled 
lvs.:  flowering  st.  2-3  ft.,  with  scattered  lvs.:  fla.  in  a 
simple  umbel,  on  pedicels  1-1 H  in.  long,  long  funnel- 
shaped,  the  segms.  unequal,  dark  red  and  tipped  with 
green  and  spotted  in-.,  i  •  with  brown ;  stamens  nearly  as 
long  as  limb.  Brazil.  Fig.  179  is  of  the  A.  psiUacina, 
B.M.  3033  — An  okl  garden  plant. 

2.  chilensis,  Cree.  Chilian  Lily.  Stout,  2-4  ft.:  lvs. 
scattered,  obovate  or  spatulate,  or  the  upper  becom- 
ing lanceolate,  twisted  at  the  base,  fringed,  somewhat 
glaucous:  flu.  large,  roue  or  red  (or  varying  to  whitish), 
the  two  lower  segms.  longer  and  straighter;  umbel  with 
5  or  6  2-fld.  peduncles.  Chile. 

aa.  Lvs.  of  fl.-st.  lanceolate  (at  least  the  lower  ones). 
B.  Fls,  purplish  or  red. 

3.  Pelegrina,  Linn.  Fl.-et.  stout,  a  foot  or  less  high: 
lvs.  about  30,  thin,  ascending,  2  in.  or  less  long  and  lyn. 
or  less  wide:  fl.  2  in.  or  less  long,  lilac,  the  outer  segms. 


pulchra,  8 
qutUotemi*.  3. 
reroJuU.  10. 
7.  Simmii.  4. 

9a.  7. 

V 


broad  and  cuspidate,  the  inner  ones  spotted  red-purple: 
umbel  few-rayed,  normally  simple,  but  becoming  com- 
pound in  cult.  Also  a  pure  white  variety  (A.  dlba, 
Hort.).  A.  qutllotensis,  Hort.,  is  a  robust  cult.  form. 
Chile.  B.M.  139.  Gn.  46,  p.  472.  L.B.C.  13: 1295. 

4.  luemintha,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  (A .  Simsii,  Spreng.).  FL- 
st.  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  crowded  and  thin,  somewhat  stalked, 
3-4  in.  long  and  %in.  or  less  wide,  the  upper  becoming 
linear,  glaucous  beneath:  fls.  2  in.  or  leas  long,  bright 
red  tipped  green,  the  inner  ones  with  red-purple  spots 
on  a  red-yellow  ground;  umbel  very  compound,  the 
branches  4-0  in.  long.  A  white-fid.  variety  is  cult. 
Chile.  B.M.  2353  (as  A.  pulchella). 

bb.  Fls.  yellow  or  yellowish. 

Don  (A.  aurea,  Hort.).  Fl.-st.  2-4  ft. 
high:  lvs.  nearly  50,  thin,  some- 
what petiolate,  slightly  glaucous 
below,  3-4  ft.  long  and  J^m.  wide: 
fls.  10-30,  in  a  compound  umbel, 
the  perianth  bright  yellow,  outer 
segms.  tipped  green  and  inner  onea 
spotted  brown. — There  is  a  form 
with  pale,  uu.swit.ii  fls.  Chile. 
B.M.  3350  (as  A.  aurea).  Gn.  28: 
540.  A.  liUea,  Hort.,  is 
form  of  this  species. 

6.  brasiliensis,  Spreng.  St.  3-4  ft.:  lvs. 
remote  thickish,  oblong-lanceolate,  2  in.  long: 
fl.  1  %  in.  long,  in  a  5-rayed  umbel  (each  ray 
bearing  1-3  fla.),  the  Hcgms.  ohlong-spatulale 
and  reddish  yellow,  the  inner  ones  spotted 
brown;  stamens  shorter  than  segms.  Brazil. 

AAA.  Lvs.  of  fl.-st.  linear. 

7.  versicolor,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  (A.  peruviana, 
Van  Houtte.  A.  sulphiirea  and  A.  ligrlna, 
Hort.).  Fl.-st.  short  (1  ft.  or  lew  high):  lvs. 
many,  the  lower  ones  about  1  in.  long:  fls.  1 

v  in.  long,  in  a  nearly  simple  umbel,  yellow 
spotted  purple,  the  segms.  all  oblanceolate 
and  acute.  A  marginate  1-fld.  form  is  var. 
ntveo-marginata.  Chile. 

8.  Ltgtu,  Linn.  Fl.-st.  ft.:  lvs.  20-30, 
thin,  the  lowermost  becoming  lanceolate,  2-3 
in.  long:  fls.  1  i-jj  in.  long,  in  a  nearly  or  quite 
simple  umbel,  whitish,  lilac  or  pale  red, 
streaked  purple,  the  inner  segms.  often  ob- 
tuse. Var.  pulchra,  Baker  (A .  pulchra,  Sana, 
B.M.  2421.  A.  Flos-Mdrtinii,  Ker,  B.R.  731. 
A.  bicolor,  L.B.C.  15:1497),  has  narrower  and 
longer  lvs.,  and  all  the  segms.  acute  or  cuspi- 
date. Chile.  Common  and  variable  in  cult. 

A.  Hookeri,  Lodd.,  is  a  form  of  .4.  Ligtu.  The  A.  Liglu 
of  B.M.  125  is  .4.  coryophyllea,  Jacq.,  with  long-clawed, 
very  unequal  segms.  in  two  sets  or  lips,  red  and  red- 
striped.  Brazil. 

9.  violicea,  Phill.  St.  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  scattered  and 
spreading,  1  in.  or  less  long,  those  on  sterile  shoots 
larger,  ovate-oblong  and  5-nerved:  fls.  on  forked  pedi- 
cels in  a  5-rayed  umbel,  1  '.>-!!  in.  long,  bright  lilac,  the 
outer  segms.  obovate,  truncate  and  with  a  i  * 
the  inner  oblong-acute,  spotted.  Chile. 

10.  revoluta,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  FL-st.  1  ft.  or  more:  lvs. 
crowded,  linear,  1  J4j  in.  or  less:  fla.  6-12,  purplish,  fiin. 
or  leas,  the  segms.  oblanccolate-clawcd,  reflexed  or 

_  from  the  middle  in  full  bloom,  the  inner 
yellowish  and  spotted.  Chile.         L  H  B 


PUl- 


ALTAMIRANOA  (named  for  Dr.  F.  Altamirano,  late 
Director  of  the  Institute  Medico  Nacional,  of  the  City 
of  Mexico).  Crassulacrr.  Ix>w,  much-branched  peren- 
nials with  the  habit  and  foliage  of  Sedum,  but  with  the 
petals  united  into  a  distinct  tube.  On  account  of  the 
tubular  fls.,  some  of  the  species  were  first  described 
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as  Cotyledon,  with  which  they  have  little  else  in  com- 
mon. None  of  the  species  is  especially  attractive,  but 
all  of  them  develop  at  the  base  or  on  the  branches 
curious  rosettes  of  lva.  Twelve  specimens  are  known, 
of  which  5  have  been  grown  in  Washington  greenhouses 
and  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  A.  elongita, 
Row,  has  puberulent  sts.  and  lvs.  and  white  fls,: 
A.  calcicola,  Rose,  is  more  or  less  glaucous,  with  turgid 
lvs.  and  greenish  -yellow  fls. ;  A.  Gdldmanii,  Rose,  is 
glabrous,  with  linear  lvs.  and  pale  yellow  fls. ;  A.  Bateaii, 
Rose,  is  glabrous,  with  linear  lvs.  and  fls.  purplish  or 
becoming  so;  A.  scopullna,  Rose,  is  glabrous,  with 
■  lvs.  and  pure  white  fls.  J.  N.  ] 


rounded-heart-shaped, 


or  lobed:  fls.  large 


ALTHjEA 

biennial  or 
The 


to  cure).  MaMcex.  Tall  annual, 
the  open  garden^ 


Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  or  racemose  in  the  axils  or 
at  the  summit  of  the  St.,  with  6-9  bracts  below  the  calyx, 
but  otherwise  as  in  Malva.— About  15  species  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  world. 

officinalis,  Linn.  M arsh  Mallow.  Fig.  180.  Erect, 
3-4  ft.,  downy:  lvs.  ovate,  often  heart-shaped  or  3- 
lobed,  frequently  undivided,  tomentose:  fls.  1  in.  across, 
blush  or  rose,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.  Perennial, 


E.  Eu.,  and  occurring  in  this  country  as 
an  escape. — Root  used  for  mucilage  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; also  medicinal.  The  root  of  commerce  has  its 
brown  outer  covering  removed.  Rarely  cult.,  but 
occasionally  escaped  in  marshes  near  the  coast. 

rosea,  Cav.  Hollyhock,  which  see  for  culture.  St. 
strict  and  spire-like,  hairy:  lvs.  large  and  rough, 


and  nearly  sessile,  in  a  long  wand-like  raceme  or  spike, 
in  many  forma  and  colore.  Biennial.  China.  B.M. 
3198. 

ficifdlia,  Cav.  Antwerp  Hollyhock.  Biennial,  3-6 
ft.:  lvs.  7-lobed,  toothed:  fl.  lemon-yellow  or< 

gle  or  double.  Eu. 
— Grown  in  Calif. 

cannabina,  Linn. 
Perennial,  5-6  ft., 
branching:  lvs.digi- 
tately  5-parted,  up- 
per ones  3-parted, 
the  lobes  nar- 
row and  strongly 
toothed:  fls.  not 
large,  rose-colored, 
on  many-fid.  axil- 
lary peduncles  that 
are  longer  than  the 
lvs.  Eu.  —  Grown 
sometimes  as  a 
border  plant.  It 
yields  a  fiber. 

L.  H.  B. 

ALUM  -  ROOT: 
HetwKen. 

ALY  SSTJM 

(classical  name) . 
CrwAferx.  Low 
plants  with 
many  small 
clustered  flow- 
ers, grown  in  the  open  and  often  used  in  rock-gardens. 

Plants  branching,  often  tufted:  fls.  white  or  yellow, 
sometimes  varying  to  rose;  filaments  often  notched:  fr. 
a  small  orbicular  pod,  with  1  or  2  wingless  seeds  in 
each  of  the  2  compartments;  valves  of  pod  nerveless, 
flattened  at  the  margins. — As  many  as  100  species  in 
middle  Eu.,  Medit.  region  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  sweet  alvHsuni  is  one  of  the  commonest  annual*, 
grown  both  in  the  open  and  forced  in  tenches,  beds  or 
pots.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  either  indoors  or  out. 
The  compact  varieties  arc  most  priicd  for  pot  culture. 
Under  glass,  it  requires  temperature  of  a  carnation 
house.  It  will  stand  considerable  frost  in  the  open,  and 
may  be  sown  early:  it  blooms  all  summer,  and  until 
killed  by  winter.  Useful  for  window-gardens  and  bas- 
kets. For  winter  bloom,  sow  seeds  late  in  August  or  in 
September.  When  blooms  begin  to  fail,  cut  back  the 
plant,  and  it  will  bloom  again. 

The  perennial  alyssums  require  no  special  treatment. 
They  are  usually  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots; 
also  by  cuttings  and  seeds. 


(xh) 


pyrvnaicuni,  3. 
ratratuin.  8. 

MMtllc,  6. 

acrpyUtfolium.  5. 
•pinmutti,  2. 


or  perennials. 


Lam.  (A.  odordlum^  Hort.). 
1 .  A  low.  spreading,  light  green  annual, 
with  lanceolate  or  linear  entire  lvs.,  tapering  to  the  base, 

inal  clue 


and  small  honey-scented  fls.  in  terminal  clusters,  which 
become  long  racemes.  Ku.  Many  cult,  vars.:  var.  Ben- 
thamii  or  corapactum,  a  dwarf  and  compact  form,  not 
over  6  in.  high;  var.  variegatum,  with  pale  white-e  ' 
lvs.;  var.  giganteum,  robust,  broad-lvd.;  var. ; 
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bens,  of  spreading  habit;  and  various  horticultural 
forms  with  trade  names. 

2.  spindsum.  Linn.  A  woody-stemmed  little  peren- 
nial, with  lanceolate  acute  silvery  Ivb.,  spiny  fl.  branches, 
Ms.  Eu. — Hock  work;  3-6  in. 
A  rose-colored   form  is  re- 
ported. 

3.  pyrenaicum,  Lapcyr. 
Dwarf,  shrubby,  not  spiny: 
lvs.  obovate,  tomcntosc:  fls. 
white  with  brown  anthers. 

Pyrenees.  Perennial. 

4.  pod61icum,  Bess.  (.ScAte- 
erickia   poddlica,  Andrz.  & 

tm, ).  Dwarf :  lvs.  in  rosette, 
lanceolate,  2- toothed  on  mar- 
gins: fls.  white,  short-pedi- 
celled;  petals  entire.  Early 
spring.  8.  Russia.  Perennial. 

aa.  Fls.  yellow  or  orange: 

perennials. 
B.  Lvs.  Viin.  or  Ujis  long. 

5.  serDyllifolium,  Desf.  (A. 
ct/jfo/re,  Linn.?).  Dwarf  (3-4 
in.  high),  somewhat  woody 
at  the  base,  with  rough-hoary 
lvs.,  and  pale  yellow  fls.  in 

racemes,  Eu.  Intro. 
1892. 

BB.  Lvs.  mostly  1  in.  or 
mare  long. 

6.  saxitile,  Linn. 
Golden  -  n  n.  Fig. 
182.  A  foot  high, 
woody  at  base:  lvs. 
oh  lan  ceo  late  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or  wavv, 
hoary-tomcntose:  fls.  golden  yellow,  numerous,  in  little 
compact  clusters.  Eu.  B.M.  159.  A.F.  5:37. — Com- 
mon in  rock  work,  making  a  spreading  mat,  blooming 
in  early  spring.  There  are  many  forms  of  this  standard 
rock  plant.  Var.  compactum,  tfort  .  dwarf.  Var.  fldre- 
pleno,  Hort.,  double-fld.  Var.  variegarum  Hort.  (A. 
vnriegatum,  Hort.),  has  parti-colored  foliage,  very 
attractive. 

7.  gemonense.  Linn.  Less  hardy  than  the  last:  lvs. 
lanceolate,  grayish,  velvety:  fls.  lemon-yellow:  st.  woody 
at  base.  Eu. 

8.  rostra  turn,  Stev.  {A.  Wiertbickii,  Heuff.L  About 
20  in.:  lvs.  2  in.  long,  broad-oblong,  pointed,  hairy:  fls. 
deep  yellow,  in  dense  heads,  in  summer.  Asia  Minor. 

9.  arglnteum,  Vitm.  Fig.  183.  Dwarf  and  dense 
power.  15  in.  or  so:  lvs.  oblong  or  spatulate,  silvery 
beneath,  some  of  the  tufted  fls.  yellow,  in  clustered 
heads,  all  summer,  beginning  later  than  those  of  A, 
saxatite.  Eu. 

10.  montanum,  Linn.  Tufted  alpine,  2-3  in.  high, 
more  or  less  herbaceous,  pubescent:  lvs.  obovate:  fls, 
yellow,  fragrant,  in  a  simple  raceme.  Eu. 

11.  Mcellendorflinum,  Asch.  Sts.  ascending:  lvs. 
with  stellate  hairs  on  both  sides,  from  spatulate  to  sub- 
ovate,  obtuse:  fls.  yellow,  in  elongated  many-fid. 
racemes,  the  pedicels  nearly  horizontal  and  bractlcss: 
fr.  nearly  orbicular.  Bosnia. 

Many  other  specie*  of  alyseum  are  likely  to  be  found  in  rhoiee 
rock-garden  collections.  A.  alpfttrt,  l.inn.  3  in  .  grayish:  Hs.  yellow, 
in  simple  raceme. — A.  otl4nlteum.  Dent.— A.  montanum.—/!. 
Berthvtinii.  Dcsv.—A.  argentcum. — A.  cvnri/AUum,  Tenore— A. 
montanum. — A    daiycdrpum.   Stcph.    Annual:   fls.   yellow. — A. 


182.  Aiyisum  saxatile.  I  XV 


fls.  ycl 

riiffiuum,  Trnorr -=  A .  montanum. — A.  macrordrpum.  IK.  Hhrubby. 
somewhat  spiny,  S  in.:  Iva.  oblong,  silvery:  As.  white. — .4  orien- 
t&U.  Ard.  1  ft.:  lvs.  lanceolate,  toothed,  downy:  fls.  yellow,  in 


AMAGLfPTDS :  //rm.mpAu. 
AMANITA:  Muthroom. 

AMARABoYA  (native  name).  Melaslomaetx.  A 
genus  of  only  3  species  of  tender  shrubs  from  Colombia, 
which  are  showy  both  in  foliage  and  flower.  Lvs.  large, 
opposite,  sessile,  with  3  prominent  nerves,  brownish 
red  beneath:  fls.  large,  cymose;  petals  usually  6;  sta- 
mens 12-15.  For  cult.,  see  Pleroma.  Not  known  to  bo 
in  American  trade.  Considered  by  some  as  a  section  of 
the  much  larger  genus  Blakea. 

A.  amdlrilit.  Linden.  I.vs  10-12  in.  lone.  8  in.  broad:  fls.  white, 
margined  carmine;  stamens  white;  style  red,  exserted.  I.H.  34:9. 
— A.  princrpt.  Linden,  fls.  carmine;  stamens  white;  styles  white. 
I.H.  34:4. — A.  ipUnduta.  linden.  FU.  6" 
narrower  at  the  base  than  in  the  other  . 
atvle  red.  exserted,  I.H.  34:34. — Perhaps  the 
Afelastomac*..  N<  TATLOB.f 

AMARANTUS  (Greek,  unfading,  in  allusion  to  the 
lasting  character  of  the  calyx  and  floral  bracts). 
Amarantace*.  Am  a  it  a  nth.  Coarse  annual  plants,  grown 
for  colored  foliage  and  the  showy  flower-clusters; 
related  to  the  cockscomb. 

Plants  tall  and  erect  or  spreading  or  even  prostrate: 
lvs.  alternate,  entire,  pctioled:  fls.  very  small  con- 

rted  in  terminal  or  axillary  spikes  or  glomerules,  each 
subtended  by  3  chaffy  bracts;  petals  0;  sepals  3-5, 
persistent;  stamens  2-5:  fr.  a  small  1 -seeded  utricle. — 
Some  45-50  species,  mostly  weedy  plants,  widely  dis- 
tributed. Some  of  the  pigweeds  arc  of  this  genus,  aa 
A.  retrojlexu*,  sometimes  known  as  boot-root  and  red- 
root;  .4.  hybridus;  A.  grxcuans  (A.  albus),  one  of  the 
tumble- weeds;  A.  spinoxus;  A.  bliioides  and  A.  Palmeri, 
spreading  eastward  along  railroads. 

The  amaranths  are  usually  planted  as  open-air 
annuals,  and  they  require  no  special  treatment.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  hot  and  sunny  place.  In  very'  rich  sod 
the  leaves  become 
very*  large  but  usu- 
ally lack  in  bright 
coloring.  Seeds  may- 
be sown  in  the  open 
or  in  frames.  The 
dwarf  and  compact 
varieties,  which 
often  have  beauti- 
fully variegated 
foliage,  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or 
used  for  bedding. 
Give   plenty  of 


.in 


A1YXIA: 


6  in.,  at.  twisted:  Iva.  narrow. 

L.  H.  B 


A.  Lvs.  linear -lan- 

ceolate, long  and 
drooping. 
salicifdTius. 

Veitch.  Graceful 
pyramidal  habit,  3 
It.:  lvs.  5-8  in.  long 
and  >4in.  wide, 
wa  vy ,  bronie-green, 
changing  to  orange- 
red.  Philippines. 
G.C.I.  1S71  : 1550. 
F.S.  19:1929. 

aa.  Lvs.  broad, 
mostly  ovate. 

B.  Strikes  drooping. 
caudatus,  linn. 

Love  -  lies -bleed- 
ing. Fig.  184.  Tall, 
robust  and  diffuse 
(3-5  ft.):  lvs.  ovate 
to    ovate -oblong, 
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stalked,  green:  spikes  red,  long  and  slender,  naked,  in  a 
long  and  drooping  panicle,  the  terminal  one  forming  a 
long,  cord-like  tail.  Also  vara,  with  yellowish  and  whitish 
panicles.  Tropics.  G.W.  6:709.— Common,  and  an  old 
favorite.  Var.  atropurpuxeus,  Hort.  Foliage  blood-red. 
Var.  albifldrus,  Hort..  Spikes  white  or  greenish  white. 
Var,  gibbosus,  Hort.  Plant  not  large:  fls.  red,  clustered 
in  more  or  less  separated  fascicles  or  heads. 


bb.  Spikes  erect. 

hypochondriasis,  Linn.  Prince's  Feather.  Tall 
and  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  acute:  spikes 
blunt,  aggregated  into  a  thick,  lumpy  terminal  panicle, 
of  which  the  central  part  is  elongated:  bracts  long- 
awned. — An  old  garden  plant,  with  the  heavy  heads 
variously  colored,  but  mostly  purple.  Lvs.  usually 
purple  or  purple-green.  Trop.  Amer.  Cult,  in  many 
forms  and  sometimes  a  weed  in  old  grounds.  Considered 
by  some  to  be  a  form  of  A.  hybridan,  Linn.  (.4 .  hybridiu 
var.  hypodumdridcus,  Rob.).  Var.  sanguineus,  Hort. 
(A.  cruentug,  Hort.,  not  WiUd.).  Entire  plant  blood- 
red.  Var.  vire'scens,  Hort.  Lvs.  green  above,  purplish 
beneath.  Var.  vfridis,  Hort.  Plant  green,  except  the 
floral  parts.  Var.  racemdsus,  Moq.  Lateral  fl. -branches 
elongated,  light-colored.  There  are  other  garden  forms. 

paniculitus,  Linn.  {A.  hybridu*  var.  vanicidAtus, 
Uhnc  &  Bray).  Si.  usually  pubescent:  lvs.  oblong- 
ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  broader  than  in  the  last: 
spikes  thinner  than  in  the  last,  acute  or  acutish,  and 
in  an  open,  more  graceful  terminal  panicle:  bracts 
sharp-pointed  but  not  long-awncd.  Trop.  Amer. — 
Common,  and  sometimes  a  weed.  Var.  specidsus 
(A.  specidsus,  Sims,  B.M.  2227).  Stout,  large,  erect 
plant  (3J-v-^4V£  ft.),  with  sts.  and  lvs.  reddish  or  purple- 
green:  panicle  dark  red-purple;  handsome.  Var.  cru- 
entus,  Moq.  (.4.  crurnlus,  Linn.,  not  Hort.).  Lateral 
fl.-branches  spreading- nodding,  blood-red.  Var. 
sanguineus,  Moq.  lateral  branches  long,  slender, 
often  nodding  at  the  tip:  fls.  and  some  or  all  the  lvs. 
blood-red.  Var.  flavescens,  Voss.  Panicles  large  and 
branched,  yellowish  or  greenish. 

gangeticus,  Linn.  Usually  a  lower  plant,  3  ft.  or 
less  and  often  only  1  ft.,  with  thin,  ovate-pointed  lvs., 
and  fls.  in  short,  glomerate,  interrupted  spikes,  both 
terminal  and  axillary.  Tropics. — Very  variable.  Cult, 
by  Amer.  Chinese  (Fig.  IrVj)  as  a  ixit-hcrb  under  the 
name  of  hon-toi-moi,  with  green  lvs.  (Bailey,  Bull. 
67,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta.).  Various  dwarf  and  compact 
bedding  forms  are  common.  Used  more  for  foliage 
than  for  fl.-panicles.  Var.  melancbolicus,  Voss  (A. 
vulnnchtilicHs,  Linn.).  Lvs.  variously  colored,  some- 
times mostlv  in  two  colors  (A.  bicolor,  Hort.),  and  also 
in  three  colors  (A.  triciAor,  Hort.):  lvs.  long-petioled, 
broadly  to  narrowly  lanceolate.  Here  belong  the 
Joseph's  Coat  group  of  the  bedding  amaranths. 

Many  Latin-form  name*  are  in  the  catalogue*,  probably  all  of 
which  arc  referable  to  above  apeciea  or  are  hybrid*  uf  them:  mm  A. 


tpltruttnt.  a  form  of  A.  gugvticu*  var.  melancholieua :  A.  tpeciiiut 
aurrut,  to  A.  panirulatua  var.  Bavmcvno:  A.  lltiuUri,  probably  a 
hybrid  with  A.  aalicifoliua,  or  a  var.  of  it,  with  long-drooping,  brown 
ma,  and  tall,  pyramidal  Mature;  .4.  G'rfrdcinii,  orSunrinc,  with  broniy 
banded  lvs.  and  brilliant  acariet  Iva.  on  top;  A.  mp+rbut,  lvs. 
blood-red  above  and  criouon  beneath,  probably  one  of  the  melan- 
cholieua forms;  A.  DiUnt,  Spreng..  with  Iva.  and  Sa.  bright  colored, 
and  suaaeatcd  as  a  var.  of  A.  spinoaua,  which  ia  a  amootb  weedy 
apeciea  with  2  apines  in  the  axila  of  the  narrow-ovate  or  rhomb- 
ovate  lvs.  — A.  IliiUonu,  Yeitch— Cclosia.  I    H  B 

AMARYLLIS  (classical  name).  Amarylliddcex. 
Summer-  or  autumn-blooming  bulbous  plant  (March 
and  Apr.  at  the  Cape),  the  leaves  usually  appearing 
later. 

Plant  stout,  producing  many  strap-like  lvs. :  fls.  large, 
fragrant  in  a  few-  to  several-fid.  umbel;  perianth  with 
a  short  ribbed  tube,  the  divisions  oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, the  filaments  distinct  and  no  scale  between  them; 
stamens  on  the  throat  of  the  tube:  fr.  a  globose  caps., 
opening  irregularly. — One  species,  from  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  gardens,  the  hippeastrums  (winter  and  spring 
bloomers)  arc  known  as  Amaryllis. 

In  dealing  with  the  culture  of  amaryllis,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  the  genus  in  its  horticultural  sense, 
— to  include  hippeastrum  and  related  things.  Such  is 
the  understanding  in  the  following  cultural  directions. 
There  are  two  widely  differing  methods  of  cultivating 
the  amaryllis  to  produce  showy  flowers  in  the  spring 
months, — the  border  method  and  the  pot  method.  Any 
one  trying  both  of  these  methods  will  soon  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  differ  not  onlv  in  method, 
but  in  flower- producing  results.  The  first  method 
is  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  a  prepared  border  after  they 
are  done  flowering,  say  snout  the  middle  of  May. 
The  border  should  have  perfect  drainage,  and,  if  con- 
venient, be  on  the  south  side  of  a  house  or  wall,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  greater  part  of  the  dav. 
The  bulbs  are  set  out  in  rows,  necessarily  with  as  little 
disturbance  of  the  roots  as  possible,  because,  if  they 
are  bulbs  that  have  undergone  similar  treatment  the 
previous  year,  by  the  middle  of  May  they  have  made 
a  considerable  number  of  new  root*;  besides,  the  foliage 
also  has  gained  some  headwav,  and  may  be  considered 
as  in  actual  growth.  In  planting,  carefully  firm  the  soil 
around  the  old  balls,  give  one  watering,  and  on  the 
succeeding  day,  after  the  surface  of  the  soil  has  been 
raked  over,  cover  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  with  half- 
decayed  cow-manure.  With  frequent  waterings  during 
the  summer  and  the  removal  of  weeds,  they  will  need 
no  more  attention  until  the  approach  of  cool  weather, 
when  they  should  be  lifted,  sicca,  and  potted;  however, 
at  this  season,  if  wet  weather  has  predominated,  some 
of  the  bulbs  will  be  in  a  semi-dormant  state,  while  the 
majority  will  yet  be  in  active  growth.  Here  is  the  draw- 
back to  this  method :  The  roots  are  large  and  fleshy,  they 


18S.  Ama/antus  gangeticus.  (X)i) 


take  up  considerable  room  in  a  6-  or  7-inch  pot,  and  the 
soil  cannot  be  evenly  distributed  amongst  them,  neither 
can  it  be  made  as  firm  as  it  should  be.  The  result  is 
the  partial  decay  of  the  roots  and  leaves,  ami  in  the 
spring,  when  the  flower  scapes  appear,  they  are  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  the  bulb,  through  having  insuffi- 
cient roots  to  take  up  nourishment  from  the  soil.  The 
flowers  are  small,  few  in  number,  and  do  not  show  what 
the  plant  is  capable  of.    Partly  to  ameliorate  these 
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conditions,  the  bulb*  in  active  growth  at  lifting  time 
may  be  heeled-in  on  a  greenhouse  bench  until  they 
gradually  ripen,  taking  care  that  itome  of  the  soil  id 
retained  on  the  roots;  otherwise  the  ripening  process 
in  altogether  too  rapid,  so  that  the  roots  and  leaves 
suddenly  lose  their  robust  nature,  become  flabby,  and 
eventually  die.  For  this  method,  it  can  be  said  that  a 
larger  number  of  bulbs  can  be  grown  with  less  trouble 
than  by  the  pot  method,  but  neither  bulbs  nor  flowers 
compare  in  size  wit  h  those  kept  in  pots  the  year  round. 
For  the  purpose  of  merely  increasing  stock,  the  out- 
door method  is  to  be  preferred. — Most  of  the  kinds  are 
naturally  evergreen;  potting  under  those  conditions  is 
best  done  either  after  the  plant*  have  made  their  growth 
in  the  fall  or  after  they  have  finished  flowering  in  April. 
When  done  in  the  fall,  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
rather  dry  during  the  winter;  this  will  keep  the  soil  of 
the  original  ball  in  a  sweet  condition  until  the  time 
arrives  to  start  them  into  growth,  which  may  be  any- 
where after  the  Hot  of  January,  or  even  earlier  if  neces- 
sary. Thev  will  winter  all  right,  and  keep  their  foliage, 
in  a  brick  frame  in  which  the  temperature  is  not  allowed 
to  fall  below  45°  F.  By  the  beginning  of  February,  in 
a  structure  of  this  sort,  they  will  be  showing  flower- 
scapes,  and  should  then  be  taken  to  a  position  in  which 
more  heat  and  light  can  be  given.  A  weak  solution  of 
cow-manure  will  much  help  the  development  of  the 
flowers.  When  in  bloom,  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, with  slight  shade,  will  prolong  the  flowering 
period.  After  flowering,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  plants,  as  it  is  from  that  period  till  the  end 
of  summer  that  the  principal  growth  is  made.  A  heavy 
loam,  enriched  with  bone-dust  and  rotted  cow-manure, 
suits  them  well. — The  seeds  of  hippcastrums  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  covered  very  lightly  with  finely 
sifted  leaf-mold,  and,  il  this  shows  a  tendency  to  dry  too 
quickly,  cover  with  panes  of  glass  until  germination 
takes  place.  As  soon  as  the  first  leaves  are  developed, 
they  should  be  potted  in  the  smallest  sized  jxits  and 
kept  growing. — In  the  propagation  of  varieties,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  large  bulbs  make  two  or  more  offsets 
each  season;  these  should  not  be  detached  until  it  is 
certain  that  thev  have  enough  roots  of  their  own  to 
start  with  after  being  separated  fom  the  parent.  If  a 
well-flowered  specimen  clump  is  desired,  the  offsets 
mav  be  allowed  to  remain  attached  to  the  parent;  they 
will,  in  most  cases,  flower  the  second  year  under  gen- 
erouB  treatment. — Amaryllis  Belladonna  and  the  plant 
known  as  A.  longifolia  (really  a  crinum)  are  hardy  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  A.  lougifnliq^  thrives  even  in 
damp,  heavy  soils,  with  no  protection,  and  flowers 
abundantly  each  year.  A.  Belladonna  needs  a  warm, 
sheltered  spot,  with  deep  planting.  This  popular 
autumn-blooming  plant  succeeds  best  where  it  can 
remain  out-of-doors  all  the  year.  It  seem*  to  thrive 
in  fairly  rich  sandy  loam.  A  position  facing  south  near 
the  wall  of  house  or  by  the  side  of  a  greenhouse  seems 
to  suit  its  requirements.  In  rather  dry  soils  where  frost 
does  not  penetrate  deeply,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lift 
the  tubers*  each  year.  (G.  W.  Oliver.) 

Belladdnna,  Linn.  Belladonna  Lii.y.  Fig.  186. 
Scape  2-4  ft.,  with  a  2-lvd.  dry  spathe  or  involucre  just 
underneath  the  umbel :  fls.  on  snort  pedicels,  lily-like, 
short-tubed,  and  flaring,  with  pointed  segms.  2-3  in. 
long,  and  ti  deflexed  stamens,  fragrant,  normally  rose- 
red;  scape  solid:  Ivs.  strap-shaped,  canaliculate  and 
acute.  B.M.  733.  Gn.  33:268;  47,  p.  46;  49,  p.  276; 
54,p.414.  G.C.  111.21:315— An  old  favorite,  with  many 
Latin-named  garden  forms.  There  are  varieties  rang- 
ing from  white  to  red,  and  varying  in  shajw  and  size  of 
fls.,  many  of  them  receiving  Latin  descriptive  names. 
Var.  purpurea,  Hort.  Fls.  purple,  at  least  on  the  limb. 
Var.  pallida  (A.  pdlluta.  Red.),  has  pale  flowers. 
Var.  blind.,  Voss  (A.  bldnda,  Gawl.  B.M.  1450),  is  a 
large  form,  with  white  fls.,  fading  to  blush.  Var.  rdsea 
perfects,  Hort.  Excellent  blooms,  satiny  rose  and  white- 


striped:  fls.  late,  at  the  time  the  Ivs.  appear;  the  segms. 
pointed.  Gt.  45.  p.  443.  Var.  spectibUis  tricolor,  Hort. 
Via.  showy,  in  large  umbels,  rose-color,  white  inside, 
highly  perfumed.  Gt.  45,  p.  358.  Var.  maxima,  Hort. 
Strong  grower,  with  many  large  rose-colored  fls.  G.M. 
45:303.  Var.  Pirkeri  (.4.  Parkeri,  Hort.).  Probably 
hybrid  of  Brunsvtgia  Josephinr  and  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna: umbel  circular,  with  as  many  as  30  blooms;  As. 
deep  rose  with  white  and  orange  at  base  inside,  and 
orange  on  outside  of  tube:  3  ft.,  handsome:  also  a 
white-fld.  form.  G.C.  HI.  50:211.  Gn.  75,  p.  460. 

See  Brunavigia  for  A.  gioanUa  and  A.  arirnlalit;  Crinum  for  A. 
loHgxftivi  and  A.  ornaia;  Hippeaatrum  for  A.  avlica.  A.  coxatru, 
A.  fulguJa,  A.  JofciUffnii.  A.  Ltupotdn.  A.  ear di Ha.  A.  proem).  A. 
Rtginr,  A.  reticulata,  A.  nttata:  Lyroru  for  A.  aurta,  A.  liattii, 
and  A.  ratiiota;  Nerine  for  A.  \eriru;  Hprekclia  tor  A.  /ormooiatima; 
Sternberg)*  for  A.  lui*a;  V  allot*  for  A,  purpurea;  Zephyranihea 
for  .4.  Atamam,  A.  Candida  and  A,  erubttctm.  The  following  t ratio 
name,  probahly  Mong  la  other  genera,  moat  likely  to  Hippcaalrum: 
A.  rTixvu,  A.  ( rramiTW ,  .4-  MOffC 


L.  H.  B. 


AMASONIA  (after  Thomas  Amawm,  early 
traveler).  Verbenaee*  About  a  half-dozen  species  of 
under-  shrubs  of  Trop. 
Amer.  Fls.  yellow  or  sul- 
fur-colored in  raceme*'  or 
paniculate  clusters;  calyx 
5-clef  t ;  corolla  5-clef  t , 
almost  2-lipped.  May  be 
treated  as  warm  house 
species  of  Clerodendroii. 

:a!ycina,  Hook,  f  A. 
pitnlrrti,  Hort.  not  Vahl. 
Taligalea  punicen,  Jl..rt 
Lvb.  6-12  in.  long,  elliptic, 
acuminate,  coarsely  imjru- 
larlv  toothed  or  sinuate, 
glabrous,  except  the  floral 
ones:  fls.  l}$-2  in.  long, 
drooping;  calyx  nearlv  1  in. 
long,  red.  B.M.  6915.  Gn. 
27:130.  R.B.  20:13. 

A.  rrifSa,  linn.  A  'lender, 
■paringty  branrhe«l  ahruli:  Iva. 
alternate  and  wborled,  1  .'>  in. 
long,  oblong,  erenate-M  tmi •  . 
dark  green  above,  paler  l>eneatb : 
flu.  while,  raoemosely  paiufu- 
i  sear  let.  Guiana. 


ely  ( 
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AMBROSIA  (a  classical  name).  Comp&sil*.  About 
fifteen  species  of  weedy  evil-smelling  herbs,  mostly 
American.  The  common  ragweed  is  .4.  artemisirfolia, 
linn.  The  kingweed  of  western  wheatfields,  and  also 
of  low  waste  places,  is  A.  trifida.  Linn.  Probably  none 
is  cultivated,  the  listed  Ambrosia  mexicana  probably 
being  of  some  other  genus,  very  likely  an  artemisia. 

AMBROSINIA  (Giacinli  Ambrosini,  an  Italian). 
Aracfjr.  A  dwarf  perennial  tuberous  herb  of  Italy  and 

Algeria. 

Spathe  boat-shaped,  lying  on  the  earth,  the  mouth 
gaping;  spadix  included:  fr.  a  many-seeded  berry.— 
Half-hardy;  planted  in  the  open  or  in  pots,  and  bloom- 
ing in  the  fall.  A  single  species. 

Bassii,  Linn.  Three  or  4  in.:  Ivs.  2  or  3,  overtopping 
the  spathe,  the  lf.-hlade  ovate  or  ovate-elliptic,  obtuse, 
often  retuse:  spathe  f^in.  long,  tipped  with  a  brown 
tail,  divided  lengthwise,  the  anthers  being  in  one  com- 
partment (which  has  a  hole  to  admit  insects),  and  the 
solitary  ovary  in  the  other,  thus  preventing  automatic 
close  pollination.  B.M.  6360. —  There  is  a  narrow- 
leaved  form  (var.  angustifdlia,  Guss.),  a  spotted- 
leaved  form  (var.  macula  ta,  Rngler),  and  a  form  with 
pale  green  reticulations  (var.  reticulata,  Engler).  Prop- 
agation is  by  seeds  started  inside  or  in  frames,  or  by 
division  in  spring.  l.  H.  B. 
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SR  (mid  to  be  a  Savoy  name). 
.    Juneberry.    Ornamental  woody 


subjects  chiefly  cultivated  for  their  profuse  white 
flowers  appearing  in  early  spring;  some  species  also 
grown  for  their  fruits. 

Deciduous  shrubs  or  small  trees:  winter-buds  con- 
spicuous, pointed,  with  several  imbricate  scales:  lvs. 
alternate,  petioled,  serrate:  fls.  in  racemes  terminal  on 
short  branchlets,  rarely  solitary;  calyx-tube  campanu- 
la^, adnate  to  the  ovary,  with  5  persistent  lobes;  petals 
S;  stamens  10-20;  styles  2-5;  ovary  inferior,  2-5-cclIed, 
each  cell  with  2  ovules  and  subdivided :  fr.  a  berry-like 
pome,  juicy,  with  a  cavity  at  the  top.— About  20  or 
25  species,  most  of  them  in  X.  Amcr..  2  in  Mex..  4  in 
En.,  and  W.  Asia,  and  1  in  E.  A«ia.  The  species 
are  closely  related  and  often  difficult  to  distinguish, 


187.  AmeUnchirr 

<  x  Hi 


especially  as  numerous  spontaneous  hybrids  apparently 
occur,  for  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  species  of  E. 
N.  Anier.,  see  Wiegand  in  Rhodora  14,  p.  117  (1912). 
In  trade  catalogues,  they  are  sometimes  confused  with 
Aronia,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  compound 
corymbose  infl.,  5-celled  mealy  fr.  and  by  the  midrib  of 
the  lvs.  being  glandular  above. 

The  amelanchiers  are  deciduous  shrubs  or  trees  with 
simple,  suborbicular  to  oblong  serrate  leaves,  rather 
small  white  flowers  in  racemes  followed  by  purplish  or 
bluish  black  berry-like  fruits.  They  are  very  desirable 
for  ornament,  producing  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  in 
early  spring,  and  range  from  shrubs  only  a  few  feet  high, 
as  A.  humilis  and  A.  stolonifvra,  to  trees  attaining  40 
feet  in  height,  as  A .  canadensis  and  A .  lavit.  The  latter 
species  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  the  white  color  of 
the  pendulous  loose  racemrs  being  enhanced  by  the  red 
bracts  and  the  bronzy  red  color  of  the  unfolding  leaves; 
the  other  species  are  pure  white  when  blooming,  the 
young  leaves  being  covered  by  a  whitish  tomcntum. 


A.  humilis  and  A.  aioUmifera  and  also  A.  sanguinea 
seem  to  be  the  best  for  fruit,  which  ripens  later  than 
the  others;  there  is  also  a  largo-fruited  form  of  A. 
Isrvis.  See  Juneberry. 

All  the  species  mentioned  below  are  hardy  North 
and  thrive  upon  a  variety  of  soils  and  succeed  well  in 
dry  climates;  some,  as  A.  sanguinea,  A.  humilis  and  A. 
rotundifolia  show  a  preference  for  calcareous  soil  and 
grow  well  in  dry'  situations,  while  others,  as  A.  oblongi- 
folia  and  A.  Bartramiana  prefer  moist  and  swampy 
soil. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds  sown  soon  after 
stratified  and  sown  in  spring  and  the  s 
species  also  by  suckers;  rare  kinds  are  sometimes  bud- 
ded in  summer  on  a  common  species  or  on  Crataegus. 


or 


alnifolia,  4. 
Amrlanrhicr,  1. 
aryula,  11. 
asatica.  H. 
BartrsmiaELA.  It. 
Bmrt/aptum,  7,  9. 

"Sr^Ta'  2'  4* 7* 

florid..  4. 


irrsnrliHorii,  2. 
numilia,  3. 
tapmun.  8. 
Wi*.  10. 
obloturjfalia.  7. 
obomlu.  7. 

ovalia,  l7&,  6. 


oxi/'Mltm.  4. 
pumila,  4. 
rotundifolia,  1,  8. 

Kinsuirwia,  2. 
ainica.  8, 

»pirau,  2.  3,  6,  S, 
atolouifera,  8. 

tul&irit,  1. 


a.  Fls.  in  racemes:  lvs.  folded  in  bud;  petioles  slender. 

b.  Styles  free,  very  short,  not  exceeding  the  calyx-tube. 

1.  rotundifolia,  Dum.-Cours.,  not  Roera.  (.4. 
A meltinchier,  Sarg.  A.  vulgaris,  Moench.  A.  ovalis, 
Medikus,  not  Borkli.).  Service-berry.  Upright  or 
spreading,  rather  stiff -branched  shrub,  2-8  ft.:  young 
branchlcts  tomentose :  lvs.  oval  to  obovate,  Berratc  from 
near  the  base,  subcordate  at  the  base,  usually  rounded 
at  the  apex,  1-2  in.  long,  woolly  beneath  when  young: 
racemes  many-fid.;  petals  linear-oblanceolate,  obtuse 
or  emarginate:  fr.  bluish  black,  bloomy.  May:  fr.  in 
Aug.,  Sept.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu.  B.M.  2430.  H.W.  3, 
p.  87.  G.C.  II.  9:793.  M.D.G.  1900:497  (habit).  J.H. 
111.54:395. 


bb.  Styles 


or  less  connate  at  the  base,  about  as  long  as 
the  stamens. 


C.  Teeth  of  lvs.  about  4-7  to  \iin.;  lvs.  rather  coarsely 
serrate;  veins  usually  straight  and  close  together. 
D.  Apex  of  lvs.  acute  or  acutish;  blade  densely  woolly 
beneath  when  young. 
2.  sanguinea, DC.  {A.  rotundifolia,  Roem., 
not  Dum.-Cours.  A.  canadensis  v&r.spirala, 
Sarg.,  in  part.  A.  spicata,  Rob.  &  Fernald, 
not  Koch).  Slender  shrub:  sts.  solitary  or  few 
together,  to  8  ft.  high:  lvs.  orbicular-oval 
to  oval-oblong,  rounded  or  subcordate  at 
the  base,  1  J^j— 2  in.  long,  serrate  nearly  to 
the  base:  fls.  on  a  loose,  usually  nodding 
raceme;  petals  V£in.  long;  summit  of  ovary 
densely  woolly:  fr.  rather  large,  nearly  black,  bloomy, 
juicy  and  sweet.  Maine  to  Minn,  and  Ala.  May:  fr. 
in  Aug.,  Sept.  B.B.  2:238  (as  A.  rotundifolia). — Var. 
grand  if]  dra  (forma  grandi flora,  Wiegand).  Fls.  large; 
petals  %m.  long  and  nearly  wide. 

3.  humilis,  Wiegand  (A.  spicata  of  many  writers,  not 
Koch).  Stiffly  upright  shrub,  1-4  ft.,  stolonifcrous  and 
forming  patches:  lvs.  oval-oblong  or  oval,  subcordate 
or  rarely  rounded  at  the  base,  1-2  in.  long,  serrate  to 
below  the  middle:  racemes  many-fld.,  rather  dense  and 
upright;  fls.  small;  petals  oblong-obovate,  about  Ijin. 
long:  fr.  nearlv  black,  bloomy,  juicy  and  sweet.  May; 
fr.  in  Aug.  Vt.  to  Alberta,  south  to  N.  Y.  and  Iowa. 

on.  Apex  of  lvs.  rounded  or  truncate:  blade  very  soon 
glabrous. 

4.  alnifdlia,  Nutt.  (-4.  canadensis  var.  alnifolia, 
Torr.  &  Gray).  Fig.  187.  Shrub  with  rather  stout 
upright  branches,  to  10  ft.:  lvs.  broadly  oval  to  oval- 
truncate  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  1-1 X*  in.  long, 
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sharply  toothed  rarely  below  the  middle, 
flooooec-tomentoae  at  first,  very  soon  becoming  glabrous: 
racemes  many-fld.,  upright,  short  and  dense,  slightly 
tomentose  at  first;  flu.  rather  small;  petals  oblong  to 
narrowly  oblong,  J-s-  '  jin.  king;  sepals  short  :  summit  of 
the  ovarv  wooHv:  fr.  nearly  black,  bloomy.  May;  fr. 
in  Julv. "  Mich.'to  Ore.  and  Wash.  S.S.  4:196.  S.F. 
1:185;'  5:4)5.  CM.  52:143  (habit).  Var.  fldrida, 
Schneid.  (A.florida,  Lindl.  A.  oxyodon,  Kochne).  Lvs. 
and  racemes  glabrous  or  nearly  so  from  the  begin- 
ning. B.R.  19:1589.  Var.  pumila,  Schneid.  (A.  cana- 
densis  var.  pumila,  Nutt.).  Glabrous  like  the  pre- 
ceding var.,  but  very  low  and  stoloniferous. 

OC.  Teeth  of  lvs.  7-16  to  }  tyn.;  lvs.  finely  and  closely  serrate. 
D.  Lt«.  tomentose  when  young. 
E.  Apex  of  lvs.  obtuse,  rounded  or  sub-acute, 
r.  Top  of  ovary  uvolly:  lvs.  generally  oval. 

5.  stolonffera,  Wiegond  (A.  spicata,  Brit.  & 
Brown,  in  part,  not  Koch.  A.  ovalis  of  many  authore, 
not  Medikus).  Upright  stoloniferous  shrub,  1-4  ft.  high, 
forming  patches:  lvs.  oval,  rarely  oval-oblong  or 
orbicular,  rounded  at  the  base  or  rarely  subcordate, 
1-2  in.  long,  finely  serrate,  usually  quite  or  nearly 
entire  on  the  lower  third,  glabrous  above,  densely 
white-tomentoae  beneath  when  young:  racemes  short, 
dense,  upright,  tomentose  or  nearly  glabrous;  fts. 
small;  petals  obovate-oblong,  about  V$in.  long;  top  of 
ovary  woolly:  fr.  purplish  olack,  bloomy,  juicy 
sweet.  May,  a  few  days  later  than  A.  Uevis; 
fr.  in  July.  Newfoundland  and  Maine  to  Va. 

6.  OvJUis, Borkh  (A.  spicata,  Koch,  Cratk- 
gus  spicata.  Lam.).  Bushy  shrub  with 


ous  tits.,  to  12  ft.:  lvs.  oval  to  obovate,  some- 
times oval-oblong,  l  ?i~2^  in.  long,  serrate 
to  the  base,  whitc-tomentoec  beneath  when 
young:  racemes  upright,  woolly:  petals  obovate,  'sin. 
long:  top  of  ovary  woolly:  fr.  bluish  black,  with  the 
sepals  upright  and  slightly  spreading.  M.D.G.  1900: 
496.—  This  is  possibly  a  hybnd  between  the  preceding 
and  the  following  species;  much  cult,  in  Eu. 


ff.  Top  of  ovary  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  lvs.  generally 
oblong. 

7.  oblongifdlia,  Roein .  (A.  canadensis  var.  oblongi- 
fdlia,  Torr.  &  Gray.  A.  Botryapium,  Brit.  &  Brown, 
in  part..  A.  obovalis,  Ashe.).  Shrub,  with  Blender  upright 
sta.  growing  in  rather  dense  clumps,  but  not  stolo- 
niferous, to  25  ft. :  lvs.  oblong  to  obovate-oblong,  usually 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  rounded  or  acute  at  the  apex, 

in.  long,  very  finely  serrate  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  base,  white- tomentose  beneath  when  young:  racemes 
short,  dense  and  upright,  silky-tomentose;  petals  obo- 
vate-oblong to  oblanccolate  or  linear,  about  Jjjjn.  long; 
top  of  ovary  glabrous  or  sometimes  slightly 'woolly;  fr. 
nearly  black,  with  bloom,  sweet.  May,  with  A .  Irvls;  fr. 
in  June.  Maine  to  S.  C— S.S.  4 : 195.  Em.  2 : 503  (lower 
figure).  B.M.  7619.  G.C.  III.  21 :333.  D.G.M.  1900: 
497  (habit). — This  differs  from  all  other  species  except 
A.  ovalis  and  A.  Bartramiana  in  having  the  sepals  on 
the  immature  fr.  upright  or  only  slightly  spreading;  in 
the  other  species  they  are  recurved. 

EE.  Apex  of  lvs.  very  acute  or  shortly  acuminate. 

8.  asiitica,  End!.  (A.  canadensis  var.  asidtica,  Mia. 
A.  japonica,  Hort.).  Shrub  or  tree,  to  40  ft.,  with 
slender  spreading  branches:  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong- 
elliptic,  acute,  rounded  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  2-3 
in.  long,  finely  serrate  all  around,  densely  white  or  yel- 
low tomentose  beneath  when  young:  racemes  rather 
dense,  nodding,  woolly,  top  of  ovary  woollv:  fr.  bluish 
black.  May;  fr.  in  Sept.  Japan,  Korea'.  S.Z.  1:42. 
S.I.F.  1 :47.  Var.  stnica,  Schneid.  Lvs.  lees  tomentose, 
often  finally  glabrous,  smaller,  usually  serrate  only 
above  the  middle.  ' 

18 


9.  canadensis,  Medikus  (A.  Botryapium,  Borkh.  A. 
canadensis  var.  Botryapium,  Torr.  &  Gray.  A.  cana- 
densis var.  tomentula,  Sarg  ).  Sekvice-bekry.  Bushy 
tree,  fastigiately  branched:  st.  solitary  or  few,  some- 
times shrubby:  lvs.  generally  obovate,  less  often  ovate, 
oval  or  oblong,  acute  or  acuminate,  usually  cordate 
at  the  base,  ly<r-3l  i  in.  long,  sharply  serrate  quite  or 
nearly  to  the  base,  densely  white-tonientose  beneath 
when  young,  leas  so  above,  tomentum  usually  partly 
persistent :  racemes  rather  dense,  nodding,  silky-tomen- 
tose; petals  linear  or  linear-oblong,  about  \-$\n.  long; 
top  of  ovary  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy:  fr.  maroon- 
purple,  tasteless.  May,  early,  before  the  lvs.;  fr.  in  June. 
Maine  to  Iowa,  Mo.  and  south  to  Ga.  and  La.  S.S.  4: 
194.  B.R,  14:1174.  Gn.  73,  p.  239  (habit;  may  be  A. 
oblongifolia).— This  is  the  only  species  with  the  lvs. 
tomentose  on  both  surfaces  when  young. 

no.  has.  quite  glabrous. 

10.  Uevis,  Wiegand  (A.  canadensis.  Gray,  not 
Medikus).  Irregularly  branched  tree,  with  spreading 
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branches,  to  40  ft.,  sometimes  shrubby:  lvs.  oval-ovate 
to  ovate-oblong,  short-acuminate,  subcordate  or 
rotundate  at  the  base,  rarely  broadly  cuneate,  1H~2H 
in.  long,  sharply  serrate  nearly  to  the  base,  quite 
glabrous  and  purplish  when  young:  racemes  slender, 
many-fld.,  drooping,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  1ow«t 
pedicels  very  long,  in  fl  about  1  in.,  in  fr.  sometimes  2 
in.  long;  petals  oblong-linear,  about  ,'^in.  long;  top  of 
ovary  glabrous:  fr.  purple  or  nearly  black,  bloomy, 
juicy  and  fairly  sweet.  May;  fr.  in  June.  From  New- 
foundland to  Mich,  and  bans.,  south  to  Ga.  and 
Ala.  Em.  2:503  (upper  figures).  H.T.  242.  M.D.G. 
1900:494,  495.  G.  16:48;  34:343  (habit).  G.M. 
44:306  (habit). — This  is  the  most  graceful  and  the 
handsomest  species  in  bloom,  differing  from  all  other 
species  in  the  purplish  young  foliage  and  the  drooping 
racemes, 

aa.  Flu.  solitary  or  2  or  S  at  the  end  of  the  branchkts; 
petals  broad,  obovate:  lvs.  imbricate  in  the  bud, 
flat  u?hen  unfolding;  petioles  short,  less  than  H»n. 
long. 

11.  Bartramiana,  Roem.  (A.  oligocArpa,  Roem. 
A.  argitta,  Nutt  ).  Fig.  188.  Shrub,  to  8  ft. :  lvs.  elliptio 
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to  elliptic-oblong,  acute  or  rounded  at  the  apex,  cuneate 
at  the  base,  1  Ji-2  in.  long,  sharply  serrate  to  below  the 
middle  or  nearly  to  the  base,  glabrous  when  voung:  fls. 
1-3,  pedicels  glabrous,  '£-1  in.  long;  [H'tals  about  1  iin. 
long;  top  of  ovary  woolly:  fr.  purplish  black,  bloomy. 
May;  fr.  in  July  and  Aug.  Swamps.  I^abrador  to 
Mich,  and  Minn.,  south  in  the  mta.  to  Pa.  G  .F.  1 :247 
(adapted  in  Fig.  188). 

A .  Cimclni.  Kern  aid.  Shrub,  to  10  ft. :  Its.  suborbi  eular,  about  1  • 
in,  long,  glabrous  or  nearly  no:  IK  large,  petal*  oblong,  about  ?«in. 
long:  fr.  scarlet,  finally  black.  Ore.  and  Wash,  to  Idaho. — Not  In 
eult.,  but  ought  to  be  intro..  a*  it  ban  the  Urgent  fls.  of  all. — 
A.utahttuii,  koehne.  Dwarf  shrub  with  small  obovate  I  vs.  scarcely  1 
in.  long,  pubescent  on  both  sides:  racemes  short,  with  very  small  fls. 
Utah  and  Arts.— Not  in  cult. ;  the  plant  cult,  under  this  name  belongs 
to  another  species,  to  which  could  not  be  determined. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
AMELLUS  (for  the  river  Mella).  CompAsiUr.  Nine 
or  10  Cape  of  Good  Hope  annual  and  perennial  herbs 
allied  to  Aster.  Lvs.  hairv,  oblong,  opposite  below: 
heads  solitary  and  terminal  or  lateral;  fls.  blue-raved; 
pappus  single.  A.  Lychnitis,  Linn.,  sometimes  grown  as 
an  evergreen  glasshouse  plant,  has  linear-lanceolate 
hoarj'  lvs.  and  showy  blue  or  violet  fls.  Summer 
bloomer,  a  few  inches  high. 

AMHERSTIA  (Countess  Amherst  and  her  daughter, 
Lady  Amherst,  promoters  of  botany  in  India).  Leau- 
minbsie.  A  monotypic  genus  comprising  A.  nobiHs, 
Wall.,  one  of  the  noblest  of  flowering  trees,  native  to 
India,  where  it  reaches  a  height  of  40  ft.  and  more. 
Fls.  gaudy  red,  8  in.  long,  with  wide-spreading  petals, 
the  upper  ones  gold-tipped,  and  colored  petal-like 
bracts,  in  long,  hanging  racemes:  lvs.  pinnate,  nearly 
3  ft.  long.  The  tree  first  flowered  in  Eng.  in  1849.  It 
requires  hothouse  treatment.  The  fls.  last  only  2  or  3 
days.  I  >. •mantis  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  abundant  moist- 
ure during  the  growing  season,  after  which  the  wood 
must  be  ri|>cncd  firm.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  more 
often  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  under  a  glass, 
with  bottom  heat  of  about  80°.  Thrives  well  in  the 
open  in  Jamaica.  B.M.  4453.  F.S.  5:513-510. 

.    N.  TAYtoM 

AMltNTHIUM :  Zygadentu. 

AMfCIA  '(named  for  J.  B.  Amici,  Italian  physicist, 
born  1786).  I*gumini>*.i  .  Woody  plants,  one  of  which 
is  known  in  cultivation  as  a  half-hanly  greenhouse 
subject,  or  in  the  open  in  warmer  regions. 

Straggling  pellucid-dotted  Bhrubs,  or  sub-shrubs, 
with  alternate  abruptly  pinnate  lvs.  and  few  lft*.:  fls. 
rather  large,  papilionaceous,  yellow,  in  axillary  or  termi- 
nal racemes  or  rarely  solitary;  calyx  with  2  very  large 
upper  Begins,  and  very  small  lateral  segms.;  stamens 
equal:  fr.  very  narrow,  compressed,  jointed. — About  5 
species  in  the  mts.  of  Mi  x  to  Bolivia. 

Zygomeris,  DC.  Eight  feet,  pubescent:  lfts.  2  pairs, 
obcordate  or  wedge -shape,  mucronate:  fls.  large,  pale 
yellow  with  purple  on  the  keel:  pod  2-jointed.  Mex. 
— Intro,  in  S.  Calif.;  unusual  in  greenhouses.  L.  jj.  B. 

AMMdBIUM  (Greek,  living  in  sand).  CompdsiUe. 
Hardy  herb,  cult,  as  an  everlasting  or  immortelle. 

Florets  perfect,  yellow,  surrounded  oy  a  dry.  silvery 
white  involucre,  and  subtended  by  chaffy  scales; 
pappus  of  2  bristles  and  2  teeth.— Two  or  3  Australian 
species.  Commonly  grown  as  an  annual,  but  smls  are 
sometimes  sown  in  Sept  .,  and  the  plant  treated  as  a 
biennial.  Of  easiest  culture,  the  seetls  being  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow.  In  the  N.,  sow  seetls  in  spring. 
Cut  the  fls.  before  they  are  fully  expanded,  and  hang 
in  a  dry,  shady  place.  They  will  then  remain  white. 

alatum,  R.  Br.  Three  ft.  or  less  high,  erect  and 
branchy,  white-cottony,  the  branches  broadly  winged: 
early  root-lvs.  ovate  at  the  ends  and  long-tapering  Im>- 
low  (javelin-shaped  I ;  st.-lvs.  small  and  distant,  entire 
or  nearly  so:  heads  1-2  in.  across,  the  involucre  becom- 
ing pearly  white,  petal-like;  fls.  all  tubular.  V.2:t52. 


AMOMUM 

Austral.  A  large-headed  form  is  var.  grandifldrum, 
Hort  L.  H.  B. 

AMMOCHARIS  (aminos,  sand;  chat  is,  beauty). 
AtnaryllidAccjr.  Greenhouse  bulb,  cultivattd  for  late 
winter  and  spring  bloom. 

Allied  to  Brunsvigia,  but  the  perianth  regular,  the 
tube  cylindrical  and  straight,  ovary  flask-sha]xd  and 
narrowed  to  a  neck. — Two  siiecit-s  in  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  region  (by  some  regarded  as  forms  of  one  species) : 
A.faicain,  Herb.,  with  limb  4  times  length  of  tube,  and 
A.  coranica,  Burchell,  B.R.  130:1219  (as  Amaryllis), 
with  limb  only  twice  as  long. 

falcAta,  Herb.  Bulb  ovoid,  sometimes  6-9  in. 
diam.,  with  brown  tunics:  lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  1  in.  wide, 
strap-shaped,  spreading,  produced  in  Bpring  before  the 
bloom:  fls.  20-40,  in  an  umbel,  bright  red,  fragrant. — 
A.faleaJta  reouires  rich,  loamy  soil.  It  starts  to  grow  in 
the  spring.  Give  plenty  of  water  during  growing  sea- 
son in  summer.  It  can  be  cult,  out-of-doors.  When 
perfected  and  finished  in  autumn,  the  bulb  may  be  put 
under  the  greenhouse  bench;  keep  moderately  dry  in 
sand  or  earth;  may  be  potted  in  January,  after  which 
it  wiU  soon  throw  out  ite  fine,  fragrant  blooms. 

L.  H.  B.t 

AMMONIAC  AL  CARBONATE  OF  COPPER:  Funfieid*. 

AMMOPHILA  (Greek,  ammos,  sand,  and  philrin, 
to  love).  Graminex.  Perennial  grasses,  with  long, 
creeping  rootstalks  and  spike-like  panicles:  spikelets 
1-fld.,  awnless,  the  rachilla  prolonged  behind  the  palea 
as  a  hairy  bristle:  lemma  firm,  about  as  long  as  the 
glumes,  hairy  at  the  base;  palea  as  long  as  lemma  — 
Species  1  or  2,  on  the  sandy  seacoast  of  Eu.,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  N.  Amer.  and  the  Bhores  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

areniria,  Link  (A.  aruwlinArta,  Host).  Beach- 
Grass.  Marram-Orahs.  Sea  Sand-Reed.  Psamma. 
One  to  3  ft.:  blades  long,  somewhat  involute:  panicle 
pale,  several  in.  or  as  much  as  a  ft.  long.  Dept.  Agric, 
Div.  Agrost.  7:167;  14:11.  Sand-dunes  along  the 
seacoast. — On  account  of  the  long,  hard,  branching 
rootstocks,  it  has  been  much  u-*d  as  a  sand-binder  in 
Eu.  and  certain  parts  of  Amer.,  especially  Cape  Cod 
and  Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

AMOMUM  (Greek-made  name,  referring  to  the 
qualities  as  antidote  for  poisons).  Zingiberdcer.  Hot- 
house gingcr-likc  herbs  with  narrow  entire  leaves, 
grown  for  the  habit  and  foliage  and  for  the  flowers 
in  dense  cone-like  spikes. 

Amomums  arc  aromatic  tropical  and  subtropical 
plants,  spreading  by  means  of  hard  rhizomes  and  form- 
ing dense  masses  of  handsome  erect  or  spreading 
annual  sts.  and  linear,  lanceolate  or  elliptic  lvs  :  fls.  in 
dense  cone-like  spikes  or  racemes,  half  hidden  in  the 
floral-bracts;  calyx  funnel-shaped,  split  down  one  side, 
only  slightly  toothed;  corolla-tube  cylindrical,  little 
longer  than  the  calyx,  the  upper  lobe  curved,  the  2 
lower  spreading  and  narrow;  lip  (staminode)  large 
and  petal-like,  mostly  obovate-cuneatc;  fertile  stamen 
with  a  narrow  or  a  very  slender  filament:  fr.  ovoid, 
with  a  thick  and  fleshy  exterior. — About  50  species  in 
tropics  of  Asia,  Afr.  and  Pacific  Isls.,  allied  to  Alpinia 
and  Elettaria.  The  "grains  of  paradise"  are  amomum 
seeds,  of  several  species,  probably  mostly  of  .4.  Grnnum- 
I'aradisii  and  A.  Mrlrgueta;  they  are  used,  or  have  been 
used,  for  flavoring  beverages.  Cardamons  (aromatic 
tonic  seetls)  are  secured  from  species  of  Amomum  and 
from  Elettaria. 

Some  of  the  amomums  are  extremely  handsome  as 
foliage  plants,  apart  from  their  flowers.  Many  of  the 
s|>ecies  nave  been  confused  with  and  included  with  the 
genus  Alpinia,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  flower-clusters,  being  borne  on  erect-solitary  pe- 
duncles arising  from  the  base  of  the  leafy  stem  or  direct 
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from  the  rhizome,  the  inflorescence  in  Alpinia  being 
always  terminal  on  the  leafy  shoots.  They  thrive  in  on 
o|>en*soil,  rich  in  humus  and  with  abundance  of  water 
'nring  the  growing  period.   They  require  a  rest  of 
oral  mouths  and  to  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  but 
•*>  dry  in  the  case  of  the  evergreen  specie*  as  to 
the  loaves  to  shrivel. 

ifflon,  Linn.   Cardamom.   Plant,  4-8  ft.:  lvs. 
«cy,  lanceolate:  fls.  brownish,  in  a  recumbent 
'  spike.   K.  Indies.  —  Produces  m&ny  of  the 
ii  soe<la  of  commerce.   Not  to  be  confounded 
.tetUiria  Caradamotnum  (which  sec).  Sometimes 
.  in  growing  collections  of  economic  plants.  Forms 
■  ry  large  clumps. 

Melegueta,  Roscoe.  Plant  4-5  ft.,  the  rhizome  slender: 
lvs.  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous,  6-9  in.  long  and  1 
in.  or  less  broad,  narrowed  at  base  and  nearly  sessile 
on  sheath:  fls.  solitary,  3—4  in.  long,  short-pod  uncled; 
upper  corolla-lobe  2-3  in.  long ;  lip  2  in.  or  less  broa 
pure  white  or  tingM  pink:  caps,  flask-shaped,  3  in.  long, 
red  or  orange  when  ripe.  Trop.  Afr. 

Grinum-Paradisii,  Linn.  (A.  grattdifldrum,  Smith. 
A.  Afztlii,  Roscoe).  Plant  4-5  ft.:  sts.  red  at  base, 
rhizome  slender:  lv9.  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous, 
4-8  in.  lone  and  \  in.  or  less  broad  at  middle,  wedge- 
shaped  at  base  and  short -stalked  on  sheath:  fls.  3-4  in 
the  spike,  the  peduncles  2-6  in.  long,  white;  corolla- 
lobes  2  in.  long;  lip  2  in.  or  less  long,  yel- 
low at  the  throat  :  caps,  ovoid,  pubescent,  §S 
2-3  in.  long,  much  grooved.  Guinea.  B.M.  ' 
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angustifdliunvSonn.  (A.  madagascariense, 
Lam.  A.  Danifllii,  Hook.  f.  A.  Clitsii, 
Hanb.  .4.  erythrocdrpum,  Ridl.).  Plant, 
10-15  ft.,  the  rhizome  stout:  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  thin  and  glabrous,  the 
lower  ones  1  ft.  or  more  long  and  3  in. 
broad,  nearly  sessile:  fls.  several  in  spike, 
yellow,  tinged  red;  upper  corolla-lobe  oblong,  1  4  in. 
long;  lip  about  as  large  as  the  lobe,  deflexed.  \V.  and 
E.  Afr.  B.M.  4764,  5250. 

hemisphfcricum,  Baker.  St*,  densely  tufted,  10-12 
ft.:  lvs.  distichous,  short-pctioled  above  the  sheathing 
base,  1.4  ft.  long  and  3  in.  broad,  cuspidate,  green 
above  and  claret-brown  beneath:  fls.  very  numerous,  in 
a  globose  head,  the  outer  bracts  large  and  empty, 
obtuse,  tinged  brown,  the  inner  bracts  nearly  as  long 
as  the  fl.;  lobes  of  calyx  and  corolla  green;  lip  strap- 
shaped,  emarginate,  rod-brown  in  middle  and  yellow  at 
edge.  Straits  Settlements.  B.M.  7592. 

tnagnfficum,  Benth  St  Hook.  f.  A  species  of  large 
dimensions,  reaching,  when  planted  out  in  a  rich  soil, 
up  to  a  height  of  20  ft. :  rhizomes  branching  freely,  stout, 
dark  brown,  green  when  young:  lf.-*t.  erect,  arching  at 
top,  terete:  lvs.  distichous  shortly  petiolate,  lanceolate 
or  elliptic,  1-2  ft.  long,  acute,  glabrous,  upper  side  green, 
(red  when  young)  lower  side  suffused  with  reddish 
brown:  peduncle  stout,  solitary,  2-5  ft.  high;  infl.  a 
globose  head  with  large  bright  scarlet  and  green 
bracts,  outer  bracts  3  in.  long,  ovate,  or  ovatc-laneoo- 
late;  fls.  numerous,  densely  crowded  near  the  center  of 
the  head;  sepals  lanceolate,  an  inch  long,  primrose, 
tinted  with  red;  petals  lanceolate,  slightly  longer  than 
the  sepals,  yellow,  tinted  with  red;  Up  longer  than  the 
corolla-lobes,  red,  with  a  margin  of  yellow.  Mauritius. 
B.M.  3192  (as  Alpinia). 

vitelllnum-  Lindl.  Stemless,  glabrous,  2  ft.:  lvs. 
oval:  fls.  in  oblong  loose  sessile  Bpike,  yellow;  lip  oblong. 
E.  Indies!?). 

vittatum,  Bull,  not  Hance.  A  handsome  dwarf  ever- 
green species  with  each  leading  shoot  (tearing  2-4  erect 
or  spreading  elliptic  lvs.  4-5  in.  in  length,  alternately 
Striped  with  silverv  white  and  dark  green  on  the  upper 
side,  and  dull  green  on  the  lower.  Habitat  unknown. 


—Habit  neat  and  compact,  and  similar  in  general 
appearance  to  some  of  the  calatheas.  Easily  prop,  by 
division  of  the  rhizomes.  L.  H.  B. 

C.  P.  lUmix. 

AM6RPHA  (Greek  amorphos,  deformed;  the  fls.  are 
destitute  of  wings  and  keel).  Ijequminosx.  False  Indigo. 
Ornamental  plants  grown  for  their  foliage  and  flowers. 

Shrulw.  sometimes  suffruticoae:  lvs.  alternate,  odd- 
pinnate,  deciduous,  with  entire  small  Ifts:  fls.  in  dense 
terminal  spikes,  small,  papilionaceous,  but  without 
wings  and  keel;  calyx  campanulate  with  5  nearly  equal 
teeth  or  the  lower  ones  longer;  standard  folded  around 
the  stamens;  stamens  connate  at  the  base,  exsertcd: 
pod  short,  indehisccnt,  slightly  curved,  with  1-2  seeds. 
— Ten  to  15  closely  related  species  in  N.  Amer.,  south 
to  Mex.  Conspectus  of  all  the 
known  species  by  Schneider  in  Bot. 
Gaz.  43:297  (1907). 

Amorphas  are  low  or  medium- 
•■)  sized  shrubs  with  graceful  pinnate 

1        it  M  foliage  and  small  blue  or  purple 

S   (lowers,  in  dense  upright  spikes. 

Most  of  the  species  are  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts;  farther 
north  they  must  be  considered  as 
only  half-hardy.  They  grow  well  in 
sunny  and  somewhat 
dry  situations  but  A. 
fruticom  prefers  moist 
soil;   they  are  well 
adapted  for  the  bor- 
ders of  shrubberies. 

Propagation  is  usu- 
ally by  seeds;  also  by 
greenwood  cuttings 
under  glass  in  early 
summer,  or  by  hardwood  cuttings, 
placed  in  sheltered  situations  early 
in  fall  and  left  undisturbed  till  the 
following  autumn.   They  may  be 
grown,    also,  from 
suckers. 

A.  Lowest  pair  of  I  fls.  clone  to  the 
St.:  plant  grayish  or  whitish 
t,  suffruticose . 

Nutt.  Lead-Plant. 
Ix>w  shrub,  1-3  ft.,  densely  white-canescent :  lvs.  2-4 
in.  long;  Ifts.  21-19,  nearly  sessile,  oval  or  ovate-Unoeo- 
late,  acutish,  4-7  lines  long:  fls.  blue,  the  spikes 
crowdi-d  into  terminal  panicles:  pod  tomontoso.  June. 


189.  Amorpha 
fruticoaa.  ( X  U) 


Southern  states.  Mn.  5:707.  B.M.  6618.  R.H.  1806: 
280. — Handsome  free-flowering  shrub  of  dense  habit, 
well  adapted  for  rockeries  and  bordere  of  shrubberies 
in  sunny  and  well-drained  situations. 

herbdcea,  Walt.  (A.  pubescens,  WiUd.  A.  piimila, 
Michx.).  Low  shrub,  2—4  ft.,  grayish  pubescent:  lvs. 
2-6  in.  long;  Ifts.  11-37,  elliptic  to  oblong,  rounded  at 
both  ends,  4-6  lines  long,  pubescent  or  glabrous  above, 
beneath  dotted  with  dark  glands,  short-pctioluled :  fls. 
varying  from  violet-purple  to  white,  spikes  in  terminal 
clusters:  pod  glandular.  N.C.  to  Fla.  L. B.C.  7:689. 

aa.  Lowest  pair  of  Ifts.  remote  from  the  st.:  plant  glabrous 
or  nearly  so,  roreiy  yellowish  pubescent. 

B.  Calyx  with  the  lower  lobes  elongated  and  pointed:  pod 
curved  on  the  bark:  young  growth  finely  tomentose. 

fruticdsa,  Linn.  Bastard  Indigo.  Fig.  189.  Shrub, 
5-20  ft.:  lvs.  6-10  in.  long,:  Ifts.  11-21,  oval  or  elliptic, 
4~1  Hi  m.  long,  mostly  obtuse  and  mucronulate:  spikes 
dense,  3-6  in.  long,  usually  in  panicles;  fls.  dark  purple: 
pods  stout,  glandular.  From  Wis.  and  Pa.  south.  li.R 
5:427. — Interesting  ornamental  shrub  of  spreading 
habit,  with  fine  feathery  foliage;  remarkable  for  the 
color  of  its  dark  violet-purplish  fls.   A  very 
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amo  rphopha  ll  US 


,  l*n\.    "       |~i  Aim./*,  Tausch). 

nunc*"  m,r„i,  ^20  ft. :  lvs  6-8  in. 

'XlkSSta*  ^  oblong-ovate, 
■  "^  ,      J  i  spikes  clustered,  to  6  m.  long; 

...  c*>  **  £  *  **■  rv^Zoa*h  SStz 

pod  Mraighl  on  the  back:  young  growtn  guiurvus, 
btottmy  and  purplish. 
kkr*  Poir  (A.  nwnlana.Boyat.).  Glabrous  shrub, 
1  6  fth.gh:  branch.*  purplish:  lvs.  Mill,  long;  If  to. 
a  19  ovate  or  oval  to  oblong^-ate.  1-2  in 1.  long, 
obtuse,  rounds  at  the  base:  spikes  clustered 
K  nV  fls  blue;  calvx-lobe*  very  short  and  obtuse:  |xxia 
nearly  straight  on  the  back  with  few  glands.  Spring. 
N.  C.  to  Oa.  and  Ala. 

4  calt/Ar»im.  Nutt.  Allied  to  A.  fruticosa.  Only  very  young 
bratl  •"  pubn^m:  o™l  «°  el.pt.c-oblong.  olituse. 

Kwullv  ruor.tr  .t  thr  base:  sp.ke.  2  4.  to  12  id.  Ion*  Cahf.-A. 
SL.  Hook.  *  Am  -A.  hispidula  -.4.  eorohnumi,  Croom 
,  nut  Poir.).  Allied  to  A.  fruticosa.  Lfts.  — 


i^.^fe53o»i.  Uiiriiia.  i™*  glabrous:  iMMMMtokJHl 
n  ong- pods  nr«rly  straight  on  tbr  back  Hummer.  N.  C.  to  r  a. 
—  t  oil<>ra  Bnynt.  not  Poir.— A.  Carolinian.,— .4.  hmpldula, 
Grrrnr  I  A.  califorair..  Hook.  A  Arn..  not  Nutt.).  Allied  to  A. 
fruticosa.  Branrhlets  .nii  petiole*  with  prickly  glands  .nd  puhr*- 
crnf  Hui.  17-25.  ovate  to  oblong,  villous:  »pikn«  solitary,  to  7  in. 
lung-  pods  very  glandular.  Calif. — .4.  IxngAla,  Nutt.  Allied  to  A. 
fni*c.»a.   Glabrous:  Ifts.  9-21.  remote,  elliptic  to  elliptic-oblong. 


(A.  nan..  Nutt.).  One  ft.  high:  IfU.  small.  <iin.  long,  crowded, 
glandular  beneath:  .pikes  usually  tangle.  From  Minn,  and  Iowa 
west  to  Rocky  Mia. — A.  montAna,  Boynt.=A.  glabra. — A.  adnn, 
Nutt.— A.  mirrophylla;  are  also  A.  fnitiraaa.  var.  humilis. — A. 
pamculAla.  Torr.  A  Cray.  -Shrub,  to  12  ft.  high:  grayish  tomentoae: 
ll!-.  11-17.  ovate-oblong  or  elliptic-oblong.  1-2  in.  long:  racemes 
long  and  slender,  panicled.  Texas. — A.  jmbimm.  Willi).— A.  her- 
bacea. — .4.pumilo.  Mich*. —A.  herbarra. — A.  UiAna,  Buckl.—A. 
laevigata  var.  pubeacens.— .4.  ttrtfiln.  Small.  Allied  to  A.  frut' 
Perennial,  2  -ft  ft.,  sparingly  branched:  Ida.  broad,  coriaceous:  i 
Southern  slates. 


single  or  few. 


Alfred  Rehdek. 


AM0RPH0PHA1LUS  (Greek-made  name).  Arace*. 
Giant  aroids  from  the  eastern  tropics,  grown  as  curiosi- 
ties in  hothouses. 

lyeaves  ample;  pet  ioles  smooth  or  warty  and  variously 
spotted;  blade  ample,  3-parted,  the  divisions  pinnatifid: 
spadix  long;  spathc  (or  "flower")  funnel- or  boll-shaped 
at  the  base,  springing  from  the  great  bulb-like  tul>er  in 
advance  of  tnc  lvs.,  the  latter  usually  pedately  com- 
pound :  differs  from  Arum  and  related  genera  by  tech- 
nical characters.  Monogr.  by  Engler  in  De  Candolle's 
Monographic  Phanerogamarum,  Vol.  2,  1879. 

Amorphophalluses  are  propagated  by  offsets  of  the 
tubers.  These  offsets  are  miniature  tubers  which  grow 
out  of  the  parent  tul>er.  They  arc  taken  off  at  the  time 
of  potting,  placed  in  pots  just  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date them,  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf-mold  and 
sand  in  about  equal  proportions  and  kept  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  65*  to  70°.  They  are  rarely,  if  ever,  propagated 
by  seeds  in  northern  gardens,  and  for  this  reason, 
together  with  their  disagreeable  odor  when  in  flower, 
they  are  not  commonly  grown.  The  flowers  are  like  a 
huge  calla  except  that  the  spathe  and  spadix  are  of  a 
dark  chocolate  color.  The  odor  is  supposed  to  attract 
carrion-loving  insc  ■  which  pollinate  the  flowers  in 
their  native  home  and  bring  about  the  production  of 
seeds.  Towards  the  end  of  March  the  plants  should  be 
taken  from  their  winter  quarters  and  placed  on  the 


of  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse  and  kept 
' '~  t  where  if  the  tubers  are  strong  enough,  they  will 
ioon  flower. '  The  leaves  begin  to  grow  immediately 
after  the  flowering  season,  loward  the  end  of  May, 
thev  should  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  or  they 
may  be  used  in  subtropical  bedding. 
Plants  should  be  lifted  in  the  fall, 
1«  fore  frost,  and  potted  in  any 
good,  rich  soil,  ana  placed  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  to  ripen  off  the 
leaves,  after  which  they  may  be 
st  tired  away  under  the  greenhouse 
stages,  or  in  any  convenient  place 
where  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  50°,  giving  just  sufficient 
moisture  to  keep  the  tubers  from 
shriveling.  (E.  J.  Canning.) 

Rivieri,  Dur.  Devil's 
Tongue.    Snake  Palm. 
Fig.  190.    Scape  (sent  up 
in  early  spring)  preceding 
>  the  lvs.,  3-4  ft.,  dark -colored 
anil   speckled   with  light 
ml:  If.  often  4  ft.  across, 
pedately  decomfwund,  the 
petiole  mottled,  standing  on  a 
stalk  like  an  umbrella:  spathe 
rosy,  calla-like,  with  a  long-pro- 
jecting and  slender,  dark  red, 
slightly  curved  spadix,  the  whole 
"flower"  often  measuring  3  ft. 
long.  Cochin  China.  R.H. 1871, 
p.  573.  Gn.M.  5:232.  G.W.14. 
p.  173.   V.  7:116— The  best- 
known  species  in  American  gar- 
dens. Has  a  i 
able  odor. 

campanulatus,  Blume.  Stanlf.y's  \V ash-Tub.  Scape 
lower  (2  ft.  or  less);  spathe  nearly  or  quite  2  ft.  broad 
and  15  in.  high,  with  a  horizontal,  spreading  fluted 
border  (not  calla-like),  red-purple  on  tlie  margin  and 
grayish,  spotted  white  lower  down,  and  becoming 
purple  in  the  center;  spadix  10-12  in.  high,  the  purple 
top  enlarged  and  convoluted:  If.  much  as  in  A.  Hirieri: 
tuber  weighing  8-10  lbs.,  shape  of  a  flat  cheese.  An 
old  garden  plant  from  E.  Indies.  B.M.  2812  (as 
Arum  campanulatum).  F.S.  15: 1602-3.  G.C.  1872: 
1720,  1721;  III.  5:755.  G.W.  13;  p.  9. 

giganteus,  Blanc.  "Fl.  larger  than  A.  campanulatus 
(often  2  ft.  across)  and  much  more  pleasing  in  color, 
shading  from  deep  red  to  cream-color  toward  the 
center.  The  club-snaped  spadix  is  dark  maroon,  with 
yellow  and  red  base.  After  flowering,  the  foliagc-st. 
appears, — a  stout  st.  of  deep  green  color,  mottled  with 
gray.  After  growing  at  the  rate  of  several  inches  a  day, 
it  expands  into  a  large  palm-like  If.,  of  a  rich,  dark  green 
color,  often  measuring  5  ft.  across."  Blanc,  1892, 
received  "under  this  name  from  India."  A.  campan- 
ulatu»(  ? ) .  Probably  not  the  A .  giganteus  of  Blume. 

simlense,  Blanc.  "Fl.  15  in.  long,  the  inside  of 
peculiar  golden  color,  spotted  purple;  the  back  is 
metallic  brown.  Fine  palm-like  foliage."  The  cut  in 
Blanc's  catalogue  shows  a  spathe  produced  into  a  long 
foliaceous  summit,  and  a  long,  slender,  recurved  spadix. 
Probably  of  some  other  genus:  jierhaps  Sauromatum. 

A.  AftMii.  Hart.  (Corynophallus  Aftelii.  Schott)~llydro»roe 
loonensis.  — .4 .  Biehteri,  Hook.  f.  Spathe  2  in.  across,  purple  and 
white:  spadix  5  or  0  in.  high,  thick,  brown:  If.  single,  much  divided. 
W.  Afr.  B.M.  7091.-4.  KUitttii.  Hook.  Spathe  short  and  broad, 
dull  pink  with  pale  green  spots:  lvs.  tripinnatifid.  18  in. 
B.M.  7349. — A.  Ijaeo&rii.  Linden.  (Pseudodracontium  La 
N.E.Br.).  Petioles  barred  with  yellow:  blades  much  cut,  _ 
■potted  white.  Cochin  China.  I.H,  2.V.'Jlfl.  —  A,  Ittmtnni,  I -em. 
npathe  6  in.  long,  pear-shaped,  thr  tube  bell-shaped,  whitr.  dilated 
into  the  dark  purplr  limb  which  is  striped  and  spotted  with  white; 
lvs.  about  1  ft.  wide,  tripinnatifid,  B.M.  770H. — A.  l*opoldiAnus, 
Nichols.  I  Hydros nw  Lropotdiana,  Mast.  I.  Spathr  reddish,  long 
acuminate  on  one  side,  with  undulate  margins;  spadix  2-3  ft.,  terete. 
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n-rurvnl.  K.  2-3  ft.  acroaa.  Congo.  I.H.  34 : 23; 42.  p.  380.— .4. 
ni«4«u,  Lem_.  I.H  12:424  —  Dracontium  aaperum. — A.  mevphjjUut, 
Prain.  Spalbe  8-7  in.  lone,  the  tuber  broadly  ovoid,  white,  striped 
and  spotted,  the  limb  brown-purple  with  yellow  »pot«:  Iv*.  tripin- 
natind.  Andaman  Arch.  B.M.  7327.— A.  Pramii,  Hook.  (.  Tuber 

0-  10  in.  diaui.,  not  bulbiferous:  lv».  3-6  It.  tall,  the  petiole  green, 
mottled  gr ay- white  on  rod ;  spathe-tube  2  in.  long,  pale  green  spotted 
while,  the  Itrub  8-8  in.  across,  yellow,  purple-brown  inside  at  base. 
Perak. — A.  Htj.  Prain.  A  larger  plant  than  A.  campanula! u.*,  the 
tuber  1  ft.  acroaa:  Iva.  5-45  ft.  tall,  the  petiole  purplish,  marked  gray 
and  green:  apathe  campanulate,  12-18  in.  acroaa,  pale  red-purple; 
spadii  with  an  appendage  10-14  in.  long.  Java.  -A.  «tiru#,  Blume. 
Petiole  2-3  ft.  tall,  rugoae,  rough,  white  marked,  each  division  of  the 

parted,  the  coata  thick,  white.  Molucca  lab. — A. 
....  N.  E.  Br.  Spat be  broad,  reddish  brown.  K.  Afr. 
num.  Beccari.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ptanta  known. 
Tuber  5  ft.  in  cire.:  lf.-*talk  10  ft.;  If. -blade  45  ft.  in  circ.:  spa  the 
3  ft.  in  diam.;  spadix  fi  ft.  high.  Bloomed  at  Kew  in  IS'KI,  the  tuber 
dying  thereafter.  Sumatra.  B.M.  7153-5.  U.C.  III.  5: 748  fas  con- 
ophallusl  -.4,  mrinbili*.  Blume.  I.va.  pinnatisect;  spat  he  erect,  5 
in.  long,  white  inside,  spotted  outside,  the  margin  rosy.  Java  and 
Philippines.  G.C.  II.  8:  pp.  880,  981  (as  Brnchy-apatha).  J.H.  III. 
33:  493:  83:  283. — A.  tirAnu,  N.  E.  Br.  Snathe  green  externally. 
»uffu»ed  with  purple  and  spotted,  internally  lurid  purple.  Siam. 
B.M.6978.  L.  H.  B. 

George  V.  Nash. 
AMPELOPSIS  (Greek  ampelos,  vine,  and  opsin,  like- 
new).  »*if.)< >.f.  Ornamental  woody  vines  with  hand- 
some deciduous  foliage  and  some  species  with  orna- 
mental fruits,  used  for  covering  trellis-work,  pergolas, 
arbors,  low  walls  and  the  like. 

Shrubs,  climbing  by  tendrils:  branches  with  close 
lenticillate  bark  and  white  pith  and  with  tendrils 
opposite  the  lvs. :  lvs.  alternate,  petioled,  simple,  lobed, 
digitate,  pinnate  or  bipinnate:  fls.  small,  greenish, 
perfect,  in  dichotomous  long-pedunclcd  cymes  opposite 
the  lvs.  or  terminal;  calyx  indistinct;  petals  5,  or  rarely 
4,  expanding;  stamens  as  many  as  petals,  short;  ovary' 
2-ccllcd  with  a  slender  style,  ad  mite  to  a  distinct  cup- 
shaped  disk,  entire  or  crenulate  at  the  margin:  fr.  a 

1- 4- seeded  berry. — About  20  species  in  N.  Amer., 
Cent,  and  E.  Asia.  By  some  bot  anists  united  with  Vitis, 
which  is  easily  distinguished,  even  in  the  winter  state, 
by  its  shredding  bark  and  brown  pith,  also  by  the  panicu- 


late  infl.  and  the  petals  cohering  into  a  cap  and  falling 
off  as  a  whole;  more  closely  related  to  Parthenocissus, 
which  differs  chiefly  in  its  disk-bearing  tendrils  and  the 
absence  of  a  distinct  disk  in  the  fl.;  still  more  closely  to 
Cissus.  which  differs  in  the  fleshy  sts.,  usually  4-merous 
fls.  and  4-lobed  disk.    Monogr.  bv  Planchon  in  De 

1,  5:447-463. 


The  members  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  climbing, 
with  twining  tendrils,  not  clinging  by  disks  to  its  sup- 
port, of  medium  height,  with  variously  divided,  rarely 
simple  foliage,  small  greenish  flowers,  in  peduncled 
cymes,  followed  by  blue  or  yellow  pea-sized  berries.  Most 
of  the  species  are  hardy  North,  but  .4.  iaponica,  A. 
megaJophyUa  and  A.  arborea  are  only  half-hardy,  while 
A.  cantonierutu  and  A.  Ueoide*  can  be  grown  only  in 
warmer  temperate  regions.  Page  3565. 

They  are  not  particular  as  to  the  soil  and  situation 
but  grow  best  in  fresh  and  loamy  land.  Where  only  a 
light  covering  is  desired,  species  like  .4.  japonica,  A. 
aconHi/olia  and  A.  arborea  should  be  planted;  A. 
heterophyUa  var.  amwensu  makes  a  rather  dense  cover- 
ing and  is  well  suited  for  the  covering  of  parapets,  low 
walls  and  rocks ;  A .  megnlnphyUn  is  a  very  st  rung  grower, 
with  bold  foliage.  Some  species,  as  A.  heterophyUa  and 
particularly  its  var.  amurcnxui  are  very  ornamental  in 
with  their  bright  blue  profusely  produced 


Propagation  is  by  seeds  and  by  hardwood  or  green- 
wood cuttings.  All  species  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  with  a  good  eye,  placed  in  sandy  soil  under 
bell-glasses  in  September. 


napifarmu,  7. 
palmiloba,  5. 


INDEX. 

cordata,  3. 
Delavayana,  0. 

ifissrctn,  5.  rubriaiulU,  5. 

elegans.  4.  arrjbnur/ofio,  7. 
heterophyUa. 2. 4, 8.     .SieOoWu.  4. 

humulifolia.  I.  trirotor.  4. 

japonira,  7.  tripartita.  5. 
megalophylla,  9. 
.  2. 


aconilifolta,  5. 
njRnis,  5. 
amurenaia,  4. 
arborea,  8. 
bipinnate.  8. 
brrtipetfuNCuiota.  4. 
cantooiensis,  10. 
cinerca,  2. 
citrulloidea,  4. 

A.  Lvs  simple  or  lobed. 
B.  Vtulrr  title  of  lvs.  whUish:  lea.  of  firm  texture. 

1.  humuliffilia,  Bunge.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  3-5- 
lobed.  sometimes  only  slightly  so,  3-5  in.  long,  truncate 
or  subcordate  at  the  base,  acute  or  acuminate,  bright 
green  and  lustrous  above,  glaucescent  and  glabrous  or 
bain'  beneath:  cymes  slender  peduncled:  fr.  few  and 
small,  usually  pale  yellow  with  bluish  cheek,  or  pale 
vellow  or  entirely  pale  blue.  N.  China. — This  species 
has  been  always  confused  with  .4.  heterophyUa,  from 
which  it  is  easily  dist  inguished  by  t  he  firmer  text  ure  of 
lvs.,  their  pale  whitish  under  side  and  the  color  of  the 
frs.  It  is  very  hardy  and  the  foliage  has  the  appearance 
of  that  of  a  true  Vitis. 

2.  micans,  Rehd.  (Vl/ts  ripens,  Veitch,  not  Wight 
&  Arn.).  Shrub,  climbing  to  20  ft.:  young  growth 
purplish:  branchlets  glabrous:  lvs.  triangular-ovate 
and  not  lobed  or  broadly  ovate  and  slightly  3-lobed, 
subcordate  or  sometimes  truncate  at  the  base,  short,- 
ucuminate,  the  lobes  acute,  coarsely  crenate-serrate, 
dark  green  and  with  a  velvety  sheen  above,  glauces- 
cent below,  2-4  in.  long:  cymes  long-stalked  ana  rather 
dense:  fr.  dark  blue.  Cent.  China. — Has  proved  hardy 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Var.  cinirea,  Hehd.  (.4. 
heterophyUa  var.  cinirea,  Gagnep.).  Lvs.  grayish 
pubescent  on  both  sides  or  only  below,  often  deeply 
3-5-lobed. 

BB.  Under  tide  of  lvs.  green:  lvs.  membranous. 

3.  cordatt,  Miehx.  [VWl  indivlsn,  Willd.  Cissus 
Ampeldpsis,  Pers.).  Nearly  glabrous:  lvs.  cordate, 
roundish-ovate,  not  or  slightly  3-lobed,  acuminate, 
acutely  serrate,  pale  green  Is-neath,  usually  pubescent 
on  the  veins:  cymes  loose,  slender-stalked:  berries  bluish 
or  greenish.  From  111.  and  Ohio  south.  Mn.  N.  2:6. 

4.  heterophyUa,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (I'lfi*  heterophyUa, 
Thunb.).  Branchlets  glabrous  or  hairy:  lvs.  cordate, 
3-5-lobed.  with  rounded  sinuses,  sometimes  slightly 
3-lobcd,  lobes  serrate  or  incised,  shining  green  l>eneath 
and  usually  glabrous  or  sometimes  hairy,  1  Mz~3  in. 
long:  cymes  on  stalks  } 2-2 1  2  in.  long:  fr.  changing  from 
pale  lilac  to  verdigris  color  and  finally  bright  blue  or 
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sometimes  finally  whitish.  July,  Aug.;  fr.  Sept.,  Oct. 
E.  Am:.  B.M.  £682  (as  var.  humulifolia) .  Gt.  1813: 
765.  Gn.  10,  p.  451.  Var.  elegans,  Koch  (A.  tricolor, 
Hort.  A.  Sicbdbhi,  Hort.  X'itis  heierophylla  var. 
variegata,  Nichols.).  Lvs.  smaller,  blotched  and  striped 
with  white;  flushed  pink  when  young;  slow-growing 
and  tenderer.  Gn.  54.  p.  5. — A  handsomely  colored 
form,  adapted  for  planting  in  vases  and  baskets. 
Var.  citrulloldes,  Schncid.  (A.  cxtrullohlcs,  Lebas).  Lvs. 
deeply  lobed  with  rather  narrow  sinuately  lobed 
segms.  Var.  amurensis,  Planch.  (A.  bretipedun- 
culdta,  Koehne.  VUis  brtvipedunculdta,  Dipp.).  Fig. 
191.  Branchlets  and  petioles  usually  hairy:  lvs.  slightly 
3-Iobed,  2-4  in.  long,  lobes  ornately  serrate,  hairy 
beneath,  at  least  on  the  veins:  cymes  rather  denser:  fr. 
darker  blue. — The  variety  is  a 'stronger  grower  than 
the  type  and  strikingly  beautiful  in  autumn  with  ite 
variously  colored  berries;  it  is  well  adapted  for  cover- 
ing low  walls,  rocks  and  trellises. 

aa.  Lcs.  SS-parted  or  digitate,  at  least  partly,  with 
usually  lobed  segms. 

B.  Segms.  ^^Jtw.  pinnately  lobed  or  only 


5.  aconitifdlia,  Bungc  (A.  dissccta,  Carr.  A. 
folia  var.  dissicta,  Koehne.  A.  affinis  var.  dissicta, 
Hort.).  Branchlets  glabrous:  lvs.  5-partcd,  the  segms. 
pinnately  lobed  with  rather  narrow-toothed  or  entire 
lobes,  2-3  in.  long,  green  beneath,  glabrous  or  hairy  «n 
the  veins:  berries  small,  orange  when  fully  ripe,  some- 
times bluish  before  ripening.  Hummer;  fr.  in  autumn. 
N.  China.  R.H.  1868,  p.  10:  1883,  p.  318.  Gn.  5,  p. 
523.  G.  1 :396.— Very  handsome  vine  with  finely 
divided  foliage.  Var.  palmlloba,  Rehd.  (A.  palmUoba, 
Carr.  A.  tripartita,  Carr.  A.  rubricaidis,  Schneid.). 
Lvs.  usually  3-parted,  the  lower  ones  often  only  3-lobed, 
segms.  often  rather  broad,  coarsely  toothed,  rarely 
pinnatifid.  R.H.  1867,  p.  10.  J.H.S.  28:87  (form  with 
rather  narrow  segms.). 

6.  Delavayana,  Planch.  (A.  heierophylla  var.  Dela- 
myana,  Gagnep.  VUis  DcUwayAna,  Pranch.).  Young 
growth  hairy  and  usually  purplish:  lvs.  cordate  at  the 
base,  partly  3-lobcd  and  partly  3-parted,  2-5  in.  long, 
segms.  coarsely  crenately  toothed,  dark  green  and  nearly 
glabrous  above,  light  green  and  pubescent  beneath  or 
sometimes  glabrous,  the  middle  segm.  elliptic-oblong, 
cuneate,  the  lateral  ones  very  unequal:  cymes  on  pe- 
duncles 1  in.  or  less  long:  fr.  dark  blue  or  bluish  black. 
Cent.  China.  J.H.S.  28:102. — A  strong-growing  vine, 
hardy. 

BB.  Segms.  of  the  hrs.  pinnate;  the  pintue 
the  winged  raehis. 

7.  japonica,    Makino    (A.  serjanurfolia, 
VUis  serjanurfdlia,  Maxim.   A.  napiformis,  Carr.  A. 
tuber  baa,  Carr.).   Roots  tuberous:  plant  glabrous:  lvs. 

3-  5-parted  or  digitate,  chartaceous,  shining  and  dark 
green  above,  the  divisions  pinnate,  with  winged  raehis, 
the  pinna*  separate  from  the  wingB:  berry  small,  blue, 
punctate.  Japan,  N.  China.  Gt.  16:531.  R.H.  1870, 
p.  17.  Gn.  6,  p.  365.  l.T.  5: 176—  Very  handsome 
vine  with  its  lustrous  and  dark  green,  finely  cut  foliage, 
but  somewhat  tender. 

aaa.  Li's,  bipinnaie  or  pinnate;  l/ts.  distinctly  stalked. 

b.  Lfls.  usually  }4-l  in.  long,  very  coarsely  toothed. 

8.  arbdrea,  Koehne  (A.  bipinndta,  Michx.  VUis 
bipinnala.  Ton-.  &  Gray.  Cissus  sldns,  PersO.  Pepper 
Vine.  St..  erect,  or  somewhat  climbing:  lvs.  bipinnate, 

4-  8  in  long;  pinna'  and  in  -  on  each  segm.  iiNiially  5; 
Ifts.  hroadlv  ovate  or  euneate-olxtvate,  coarsely  toot  hed, 
hj-l 1  ■>  in.  long,  veins  licncath  and  raehis  usually  hairy: 
berries  dark  purple.  Summer;  fr.  in  autumn.  Southern 
states,  Mex.  11.11.  2.  p.  2409. — Handsome  vine  with 
bright  green  finely  cut  foliage;  not  hardy  N. 


BB.  L/ts.  usually  2-lt  in.  long,  crenate-serrate. 

9.  megalophylla,  Diels  .V  Gilg.  {VUis  megalaph ylla, 
Veitch).  Climbing  to  30  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  long- 
petioled,  6—15  in.  or  sometimes  longer,  the  larger  ones 
bipinnate;  the  lower  pinna;  with  3-9  lfts.,  the  lowest 
pair  often  3-lvd.;  Ifts.  |>ctiolcd,  ovate  or  ovattvoblong, 
2-5  in.  long,  rounded  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  mem- 
branous, remotely  serrate1,  pale  or  glauccscent  beneath, 
veins  nearly  straight,  ending  in  the  teeth:  fr.  bluish 
black,  in  loose  cymes.  \V.  China.  J.H.S.  28:16,  86,  97. 
Gn.  65,  p.  45. — Strong-growing  vine,  hardier  and  larger 
in  every  part  than  the  following. 

10.  cantoniensis,  Plam'h.  {VUis  cantoniensis,  Seem.). 
Lvs.  long-pctiolcd,  similar  to  the  preceding  species  but 
smaller;  lfts.  1-3  in.  long,  cuneate  or  rounded  at  the 
base,  sometimes  nearly  sessile,  chartaceous,  remotely 
and  often  indistinctly  crenate-<»errate,  veins  arching: 
fr.  violet  or  pale  violet.  S.  China  to  Malay.  Penins. 

A.  IMrctt  Ana,  Mott.— Vitis  Piaaeakii. — A.  dutneldrum,  Hon  — 
PartberiocisMua  villi*,.;,. — ..1.  EnoelmAnnii,  Hort  .—Parthenon ssua 
quiiH|urfiilia  var.  Engvliuannii. — A.  (Mtimtrt,  Bolle— Parthenocia- 
au*  quiiHjuefolia  var.  hinwita.— A.  hrdmirm,  DC.— Parthrnocissua 
quinqurfolia.  -A.  HmryAna,  Hort.— Parthenocinus  Hcnryana. — 
A.  htttapkiWi,  nurkl.—Parthenorissus  hcptaphylla.— A.  aiawiay- 
tea,  Royto—  Partbenocwsua  himalnyana. — A.  hirriua,  Don  — Par- 
ihcnocurtua  quinquofolia  var.  hirauta. — A.  Udmit,  Hort. —Part  he- 
nocisaus  triru&pidata. — A.  infdnatan*,  Hort.— Parthenocisaua  tri- 
cuspidata. — A.japdnirn.  Hort.— Parthcnoeiasua  tricuapidata. — .4. 
U&ridri,  Planrh.  (Vitialceoides.  Maxim.  K  Allied  to  A.  mrgalopbylla. 
Lva.  usually  pinnatr,  sometimes  the  lower  lfts.  3-lraveiT;  lfts.  5-7, 
ovate-ohlong,  2-\  H  in.  long,  rounded  or  broadly  cuneate  at  the 
h*vw.  rr mutely  serrate.  S.  Japan.  Tender.  J.H.S.  2S:95.  96. — .4. 
Ldmi.  Hort.— Partbenocissua  tricuapidata  var.  Lowii. — A.  marrv- 
phviia,  Hort.  — Parthenociasua  vitace*  var.  niacrophylla. — A.  mu- 
rAlit,  Hort.— Pari  lienor issua  quinquefolia  var.  murorum.  -  A.  -in- 
enidtw.  Planch.  (Vitia  onrntaln.  Bobs*.  I.  Allied  and  very  similar 
to  A.  arborea:  petiole*  longer;  lvs.  ovate-elliptic,  quite  glabrous: 
petals  and  stamens  4.  Orient.  G.  C.  1871:1015. — .4.  puWseens, 
Schlecht .  —  Parthenoeiwui  quinquefolia  var.  hirsuta. — .4.  <ruiai?Me- 
fitia,  Micha.—  Parthenociswus  quinquefolia. —  A.  rorfiOrts/Utima. 
Schelle— Parthrnociivus  quinquefolia  var.  murorum.  —  .4.  rn.Jiean- 


lunmn,  Hurt.— Parthrnorissus  quinqurfolia  var.  hirsuta. — .4.  rrrfy- 

rorum  and  P.  Iri- 
i  quinqurfolia  var. 


M,  Hort.— Pmrthenurivua  quinqwfoha  var.  murorum  anil  P.  Iri- 
ndala- — .4.  St.  faufu,  Hort.— Pnrthenoctuua  i 


cuspid 

8t.  Paulit. — .4.  tnsprrnrnu.  Hort.— Cismis  atriata. — .4.  Thi 
Hort.— Parthenociasus  Thomxonii. — A.  trmupvlAta  and  A.  Veitrhii, 
Hort.  —  Parthcnoriasus  tricuspidata. — A.  ririrtnuliMi.  Hort.— Par- 
thenoctaaua  quinquefolia. 


AMPELOPOVlTIS:  VUU. 

AMPHICARP/EA  (Greek,  alluding  to  the  two  kinds 
of  pods).  Spelled  also  Amphicarpa.  Legwnindsx.  Hoc 
Pea.vi'T.  A  genus  of  6-8  species  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nial vines  of  E.  N.  Amer.  and  India,  considered  by  some 
to  contain  also  the  speck's  now  credited  to  Falcata. 
Fls.  of  2  kinds,  the  upper  axillary,  racemose  and 
showy,  the  lower  apetalous,  fertile,  and  borne  in  the 
lower  axils. — Not  in  the  American  trade  and  cult,  only 
in  botanic  gardens.  The  only  common  species  are  A. 
morunca.  Ell.  (Falcata  combsn,  Auct.),  and  A.  PUcheri, 
Torr.  &  Gray.  Both  are  pubescent  or  glabrate  vines, 
with  trifoliolate  lvs.,  white  or  purplish  lis.,  and  rather 
conspicuous  pods. — Of  little  value  hortieulturally. 

X.  Taylor. 

AMPHICOME  (amphi,  both,  and  home,  hair;  the 
seeds  having  a  tuft  of  hair  at  both  ends).  Bignoniacex. 
Greenhouse  herbaceous  rockery  plants  from  the  Hima- 
layas, with  large,  rosy,  funnel-shaped,  5-lobed  fls. 
which  are  axillary  or  terminal:  lvs.  alternate,  unequally 
pinnate. — Species  2. 

argots,  Royle.  Height  3  ft.:  lvs.  radical,  the  lfts.  in 
3-4  pairs,  sessile,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  deeply  serrate: 
fls.  in  terminal  racemes,  fewer  than  in  the  next ;  corolla- 
tube  rose-colored,  trumpet-shaped;  calvx-lobes  long, 
awj-shaped.  P.M.  6:79— Intro,  by  Montarioso  Nur- 
series. 


A  EmAdii,  Hojrlc.    Height  1W-3  ft.:  Ifu.  in  5-7 


■airs,  cordatm- 
obate;  fls.  at 


ovate,  obtim.  shortly  peltolulate, 

first  corymbose;  cornlla-liihe  and  throat  orange:  calr«-lobea 
short,  thick,  fleshy.  B.M.  4S«).  On.  8.  p.  25;  3K,  p.  4.W.   K.3.  It] 

1109  N.  Taylor  t 
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AMS6NIA,  (named  for  Charles  Amson,  colonial 
physician  in  eighteenth  century).  Called  also  Antonio. 
Apocynace.T.  Plant*  sold  for  bonier  planting,  mostly 
among  shrubbery,  but  little  known  in  cultivation. 
Tough-barked  perennial  herbs  with  alternate  narrow 
s.  and  terminal  panicles  of  blue  or  bluish  narrow- 
limbed  small  fls.  in  May  and  June,  the  inside  of  the 
corolla-tube  bearing  reflexed  hairs  and  also  the  5  sta- 
mens: fr.  two  long  and  slender  many-seeded  follicles. — 
About  a  dozen  specie*  in  £.  U.  S.  and  E.  Asia.  Prop, 
mostly  by  dividing  the  clumps;  also  by  seeds,  and  by 

lontina,  Walt.  (A.  aalicifblia,  Pursh.  A. 
Amebnia,  Brit.  Taberntrmontarut  Amabnia,  Linn.). 
Glabrous  or  nearly  so,  2-3  ft. :  lvs.  willow-like,  ovate  to 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  alternate,  short-petioled :  fls. 
many,  with  lanceolate  spreading  lobes,  succeeded  by 
slender,  milkweed-like  follicles  or  pods  2-3  in.  long. 
HoldB  its  foliage  late.  Pa.  to  Fla.  and  Texas.  B.M. 
1873.  L.B.C.  6:592.  B  R.  151  (as  A.  lalifolin). 

angustifdlia,  Michx.  Villous  when  young,  the  st. 
1-3  ft. :  lvs.  linear  to  lance-linear,  an  inch  or  two  long, 
much  crowded,  margins  becoming  re  volute:  corolla- 
lobes  ovate-oblong  to  linear-oblong.  Dryland,  N.  C, 
toTexa*.  L.  II.  B. 


AMtGDALUS  (Greek-made  name,  referring  to  the 
furrowed  pit).  Rosace*.  A  name  given  to  the  peaches, 
apricots  and  their  kin,  but  here  treated  as  a  section  of 
the  genus  I'runua,  which  r~ 


AMYRIS  (etymologically  allied  to  myrrh,  in  allusion 
to  the  odor).  Rutacese.  Torch-wood.  Some  10  species 
of  shrubs  and  trees  ranging  from  the  S.  U.  S.  to  Cent. 
Amer.  and  W.  Indies,  a  few  of  which  have  l>een  men- 
tioned as  evergreen  cult,  plants  in  hothouses.  Lvs. 
alternate,  compound  but  lfts.  Bometimcs  reduced  to  1 
as  in  some  other  rutaceous  plants:  fls.  white,  in  axillary 
or  terminal  spikes;  sepals  and  petals  4;  stamens  S:  fr. 
an  ovoid  or  globose  drupe,  with  a  single  stone. — 


Apparently  none  of  the  species  is  in  cult,  in  this  country,  plants;  prop, 
although  A.  baUamifera,  Linn.,  of  S.  Fla.  and  the  W.     |Vs.  retained 


mm 


(XM> 


luma,  A.  Plumieri,  DC.,  of  the  W. 
braxUitntit  (properly  Prdtium  brazilihu*, 
seracea)  may  occur. 


Indies,  and  A. 
te,  of  the  Bur- 


ANACAMPSEROS  (Greek-made  name,  of  no  sig- 

Love-Plant.  Succulent 


here).  Pi 
herbs,  of  a  dozen 
species,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  but  not 
grown  in  this  country' 
except  in  botanic  gar- 
dens. They  are  green- 
house plants,  with 
ovate  fleshy  Ivb.:  fls. 
racemose,  expanding  in 
the  bud;  petals  5,  fuga- 
cious; sepals  5,  oblong. 
Prop,  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings  of  sts.  or  lvs. 
The  commonest  species 
is  A .  arachruAdes,  Sims, 
a  peculiar,  cobweb  bed, 
green -lvd.  Bucculent, 
with  simple  racemes  of 
white  fls.  B.M.  1368. 

A.  B&rdiri,  flort.,  "»  a 
Pyrrrwan  alpine  plant  of 
em»T  rulture  in  border  or 
rockery;  purple  flu.;  late- 
blooming."  The  name  in 
apparently  unknown  in 
botanical  literature. 

N.  TArtoR.t 


ANACARDIUM  (name  refers  to  the  heart-shaped 
character  of  the  nut).    A nacardiace*.    Eight  species 
native  to  the  American  tropics,  of  which  one  (yielding 
the  cashew  nut)  is  widely  culti- 
vated in  tropical  countries. 

Trees  and  shrubs  with 
leathery  alternate  lvs.:  fls. 
small  and  numerous  in  pani- 
cles, polygamous;  calyx  5-clcft; 
petals  5,  very  narrow;  stamens 
7-10:  fr.  kidney-shaped,  borne 
on  a  greatly  enlarged  hart! 
receptacle. 

occi  den  tile,  Linn.  Cashew. 
Kig.  lt>2.  A  large,  spreading 
tree  with  milky  juice,  very  im- 
patient of  frost,  and  therefore 
adaptable  only  to  extreme  8. 
Fla.  in  the  1".  S.:  lvs.  oval  or 
obovate,  rounded,  or  even 
emareinate  at  the  ton :  fls.  rosy- 
tinted,  fragrant,  in  clusters  ter- 
minating the  young  " 
nut  kidney-shaped  oi 
shaped,  the  size  of  a 
bean,  the  kernel  edible.  This 
nut  (about  1  in.  longi  in 
borne  on  a  fleshy  reect>- 
^iVt-.-    tacle  (the  cashew  apple, 

r,S     >  rig  33)  which  >*  Soul 

!i    3  in.  high  when  mature, 
white  to  yellow  and  red, 

edible.  Gn.  11.  p.  211.- 
A  vinous  liquor  is  made  from  the  apple.  The  kernel  of 
the  nut  yields  oil,  and  is  edible  when  roasted;  the  shell 
of  the  nut  is  exceedingly  acrid,  even  the  fumes  from  the 
roasting  being  highly  irritant.  The  tree  yields  a  gum 
which  is  the  basis  of  a  varnish,  being  used  to  protect 
books  and  woodwork  from  the  ravages  of  white  ants  and 
other  insects.  The  tree  grows  20-40  ft.  high.  Some- 
under  glass  in  collections  of  economic 
then  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood  with 

L.  H.  B. 

ANAGALLIS  (Greek,  delighting).  Primulacex.  Pim- 
pernel. Low  annual,  biennial  or  perennial  herbs  cul- 
tivated in  the  open  for  their  numerous  bright-colored 
blossoms. 

Stems  mostly  angular,  bearing  opposite  alternate  or 
3-whorlcd  entire  lvs.:  fls.  axillary,  mostly  solitary, 
usually  not  longer  than  the  lvs.,  in  shades  of  red,  blue 
or  white,  the  corolla  rotate  or  rotate-bell-shaped  and 
with  lobes  obovate  or  linear  which  are  either  entire  or 
toothed;  stamens  5,  attached  in  the  base  of  the  corolla, 
the  filaments  usuallv  bearded:  fr.  a  globose  caps.,  cir- 
cumscissilc. — Two  dozen  species  of  interesting  little 
plants  mostly  with  trailing  or  procumbent  sts.,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Pax  and  Knuth,  Engler's 
Pflanzenreich,  hft.  22:321-331. 

The  pimpernels  are  of  simple  culture.  They  thrive 
in  a  warm  soil,  the  seeds  of  the  annual  species  being 

Clanted  where  the  plants  are  to  grow.  The  perennial 
inds  are  increased  by  division,  or  by  cuttings  of  young 
growths  started  under  glass.  All  of  them  are  free-flower- 
ing and  attractive  minor  plants.  The  many  forms  in 
gardens  are  probably  all  referable  to  two  species. 

a.  Lvs.  ovate. 

arvensis,  Linn.  {A.  pulchflla,  Salisb.  A.  orientals, 
Hort.  .4.  Manilla,  Bieb.,  not  Linn.).  Common  Pim- 
pernel, or  Poor  Man's  Weatherglass  (fls.  close  at 
approach  of  bad  weather).  Fig.  193.  Annual:  sts. 
procumbent  or  ascending,  the  branches  becoming  long, 
slightly  winged:  lvs.  opposite  or  in  3's,  sessile:  fls.  scar- 
let vnrving  to  white,  the  lobes  broadly  obovate  and 
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obtuse  and  the  edges  finely  toothed.  Eu.,  Asia,  and 
sparingly  run  wild  in  N.  Amer.  Var.  phoeofcea,  Gren.  & 
Godr.  Fls.  rod;  corolla-lobes  mostly  glandular-ciliate 
at  top.  Var.  caerblea,  Gren.  &  Godr.  (A.  crridea, 
SchreD.  A.  verticillata,  AIL).  Fls.  blue;  lobes  not  glan- 
dular and  slightly  filiate.  Var.  latifdlia,  Lange  (A. 
latifdlia,  Linn.).  Fls.  blue:  Ivb.  very  broad:  plant  stout. 

aa.  Ijb*.  linear  or  linear-la nceolate  (except  perhaps  in 
var.  Monellii). 

linifdlia,  Linn.  (A.  anoustifolia,  Sausb,  A.  fruticdsa, 
Vent.  A.  arandiflora,  Andr.  A.  PhUipsii,  Hort.).  Per- 
ennial or  biennial:  sis.  woody  at  base,  l  l  1 ;-  ft.:  Ivb. 
opposite  or  verticillate,  sessile,  acute,  margin  often 
revolute:  fls.  blue,  reddish  underneath,  the  lobes  obo- 
vate,  obtuse  and  entire.  W.  Mcdit.  region.  B.  M.  831. 
Var.  Monellii,  Knuth  (A.  Monillii,  Linn.,  not  Bieb. 
A.  W illmoredna,  Don).  Lvs.  often  in  3's,  somewhat 
broader  (even  to  ovate  or  oblong) :  corolla  longer. 
Var.  colllna,  Ball  (A.  coMna,  Sehousb.).  Large,  sts. 
thick:  fls.  rose-colored  or  purplish  (not  bluej.  Var. 
microphylla,  Ball.  Many-std.,  branches  ascending:  lvs. 
■mall,  lanceolate:  fla.  blue,  reddish  beneath. 

L.  H.  B. 

AN  ANAS  (modified  from  aboriginal  S.  Amer.  name). 
Written  also  Ananassa.  Bromeliaceje.  Stove  herbs,  al- 
lied to  the  billbergias,  and  demanding  the  same  general 
treatment.  As  ornamental  subjects,  grown  mostly  for 
the  rosette  of  rigid  lvs.  and  the  strange,  often  colored 
head  of  fleshy  fls.,  which  are  6-cleft,  with  6  stamens  and 
1  style.  The  ripe  head  is  composed  of  the  thickened 
rach'is,  in  which  the  fleshy  berry  is  imbedded,  and  the 
fleshy  persistent  bracts;  in  the  pineapple,  the  fls.  are 
abortive.    Prop,  by  the  leafy  crown  or  topknot,  by 


st  rong  suckers,  or  by  small  offsets  from  the  base:  these 
are  treated  as  cuttings,  being  rooted  in  sand  with  bottom 
heat,  or  in  the  S.  set  directly  in  the  field.  Monogr.  by 
Meg,  DC.,  Monogr.  Phaner.  9. 

sativus,  Sehult.  f.  Pineapple,  which  see  for  field  cul- 
ture Fig.  194.  Plant  producing  a  single  shaft  2-4  ft, 
high,  and  when  12-20  rnos.  old  bearing  a  head,  or  pine- 
apple, on  the  top  of  which  is  a  rosette  of  stiff  lvs.:  lvs. 


long  and  sword-shaped,  stiff,  more  or  less  rough-edged. 
The  same  stalk  does  not  bear  a  second  time,  but  a  new 
shoot  may  arise  from  the  same  root  and  bear  fruit. 
Better  results  are  usually  secured  by  severing  the 
sucker  or  crown,  and  growing  a  new  plant.  American 


tropics.  B.M.  1554  (as  Bromelia  Ananas).  B  R.  1081 
(as  A.  bradeata). — There  is  a  common  cult,  form  (var. 
varieoalus  or  *trntifdlius).  Fig.  195,  with  striped  lvs. 
Gn.  51,  p.  57.  A.  Porteaniis,  Koch,  is  a  form  of  A. 
sativus,  with  olive-green,  sharp-spined  lvs.  with  a  yel- 
low central  band.  G.W.  5,  p.  51.  A.  cochin-chin  insis, 
Hort.,  is  another  form  (intro.  by  Pitcher*  Manda,  1891). 

A.  bradrttuj.  Krhult.  f.,  in  a  showy  specie*  with  mi  beads,  all  the 
bracts  being  elongated,  spiny  and  prominent.  Braail.  B.M.  5025. 
Hegarded  by  Mei  aa  a  form  of  A.  aativus, — A.  maerod6n1t».  Morr, 
like  a  bromelia.  haa  large  toothed  brarta.  Braail.  — I  "  •  .',>i»u», 
Hort.,  a  form  of  A.  sativus  probably,  haa  variegated  spinehsa*  lv». 

L.  H.  B. 

AN  APHAL  IS  (Greek  name  of  a  similar  plant).  Com- 
posite. Everlasting.  Hardy  bonier  plant  ;  useful  for 
immortelles.  A  genus  of  30  species,  much  like  An'  uri- 
naria, but  differs  in  the  pappus-bristles  of  the  stami- 
nate  fls.  not  being  thickened  (these  are  thickened  up- 
wards in  that  genus)  and  the  st,  leafy. 

margaritacea,  Benth.  &  Hook.  A  foot  or  two  high, 
with  many  corymbose  heads,  white:  lvs.  sessile,  linear- 
lanecolate,  long-pointid:  involucre  pearlv  white,  hence 
the  value  of  the  plant  as  an  everlasting.  X.  Amer. 
and  Asia. — The  plant  from  Asia,  with  yellow  fls.,  is  per- 
haps better  referred  to  A.  cinnamomea,  Clarke,  but  is 
hardly  separable  from  the  type.  It  is  offered  as 
a  yellow  everlasting.  N.  Taylor. t 

ANARRHlNUM  (snoutless).  Scrophulariace*.  A 
dozen  biennials  ami  perennials  of  S.  Eu.  and  N.  Afr. 
Allied  to  Antirrhinum,  but  not  cult,  in  this  country, 
except  in  botanic  gardens.  Fls.  small,  in  interrupted 
spike-like  racemes,  white  or  blue.  Easily  grown  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  but  not  certainly  hardy  north  of 
New  York.  Known  also  as  Simbulata. 

AKASTATICA:  Kwrrcctivn  Phnt. 

ANCHUSA  (anchousa,  a  paint  for  the  skin).  Bora- 
ginacra-,  Alkant.t.  Hardy  annual,  biennial  or  perennial 
plants,  with  blue  or  purple  fls.  in  panicled  seorpioid 
racemes  or  sometimes  in  headlike  clusters;  the  corolla 
trumpet-shaped  and  the  throat  closed  by  scales:  lvs. 
alternate,  usually  hairy. — Of  easy  cult .  in  sunny  posit  ion 
except  A.  itaiica  var.  "Dropmore,"  which  Is  best 
suited  in  partial  shade.  Prop,  by  seed  generally,  but  old 
perennials  may  be  root-divided  in  spring. 

A.  Fls.  small,  like  forget-me-nots. 
Barrel ieri,  Vital.  Perennial:  height  2  ft.:  lvs.  ovate- 
lanceolate,  smaller  and  shorter  than  in  A.  itaiica:  fls. 
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blue,  with  a  white  tube  and  pink  or  yellow  throat.  May. 
Eu.  and  Asia  Minor.  B.M.  2349. — Valued  for  its 
earliness  and  for  cut-As.  The  least  common  of  the  3 
species. 

officinalis,  Linn.  Biennial  or  perennial,  1-2  ft.:  lvs. 
lanceolate,  h.ury.  radical  ones  clustered :  fls.  opening  in 
pairs,  bright  blue  or  purple,  in  loose,  one-sided  spikes. 
June-Oct.  Eu.— Effective  in  masses  and  of  easy  cult. 
The  common  alkanot. 

Thunb.    Biennial:  height  \H  ft.:  lvs. 

in  A.  ilalica: 
red; 


narrowly  lanceolate  and  less  hispid 
fls.  red-margined,  with  a  white 
calyx  inflated  after  the  fl.  has  withei 


calyx  in 
obtuse. 


June-Sept.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  B.M.  1822. — 
Fine  for  cut-fls.  Often  winterkilled,  but  seeds  itself 
freely;  north  of  Boston  best  treated  as  a  coolhouse 
plant.  Var.  alba,  Hort.,  has  white  fls. 

aa.  FU>.  large. 
italic*,  Rets.  Perennial:  height  3-5  ft.:  lvs.  largest 
of  the  3  species  here  contrasted,  ovate-lanceolate, 
rough,  shining;  radical  ones  sometimes  2  ft.  long:  fls. 
bright  blue.  Medit.  B.M.  2197.  LIU  .11  1383.— 
If  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  will  bloom  continuously 
from  June  to  Sept.  Commonest  and  perhaps  best 
species.  Var.  Dropmore.  Fig.  196.  Three  ft.:  fls.  purple, 
in  loose  heads.  Best  suited  to  partial  shade.  Var. 
superba,  Hort.,  has  very  dark  blue  fls. 

A.  At&rdhii,  Lehm.  I.v«.  linear.  Siberia.  Rare. — A.  myotatidi- 
ftArn,  Lehm.  Lvs.  large;  radical  ones  long-petiolate,  cordate- reni- 
form;  cauline  ones  sessile,  oval.  Siberia,  Caucasus. — .4.  ochroleiioa, 
Rirb.  Perennial:  2  ft.:  flu.  yellowish  white:  lvs.  minutely  striguM-, 
lanceolate.  Filiate.  July,  Aug. — .4.  »empfrrirrn».  Linn.  Lvs. 
broadly  ovate:  lower  one*  petiolate:  racemes  (hort.  generally  traded 
at  the  base.  Eu.  Esteemed  in  France.  TaTXOR  f 

ANDA:  JoonrumA. 

ANDIRA  (Brazilian  name) .  Legumind**.  Angeleen 
Tree.  Hothouse  trees. 

Trees,  with  conspicuous  fls.  in  racemes:  calyx  5- 
toothed  or  entire;  keel  petals  distinct  ;  ovary  stalked: 
fr.  a  roundish  1-seeded  pod. — Nearly  30  species  of 
Tropical  American  and  African. 

Two  or  three  species  are  sometimes  cultivated  in 
hothouses  in  the  Old  World  and  in  American  botanic 
gardens.  They  must  be  grown  in  rich  loam  and  peat  in 
the  warmhouse.  Propagation  is  by  cuttings  of  ripened 
wood  in  sand  under  bell-jar,  with  bottom  heat. 

inermis,  HBK.  Cabbage  Tree.  A  tree  20-35  ft.: 
lvs.  impari-pinnate,  with  13-15  ovate-lanceolate  and 
acute  I  Ms  :  fls.  in  terminal  panicles,  purple,  on  short 
pedicels.  W.  Indies  and  Brazil.  fj.  Taylor. 

ANL}RACHNE  (ancient  Greek 
biacer.  Low  shrubs  with  bright  green 
ornamental  value; 


Shrubs  or  perennials:  lvs.  alternate,  usually  entire: 
fls.  small,  monoecious  or  incompletely  dioecious,  axillary, 
5-o-mcrous;  staminate  in  clusters,  with  petals  smaller 
than  the  sepals,  stamens  with  free  filaments,  not  exceed- 
ing the  sepals;  pistillate  usually  solitary,  with  very' 
small  petals,  sometimes  wanting,  ovary'  3-cclled  with 
3  distinct,  2-cleft  or  2-parted  styles:  fr.  a  subglobose  or 
depressed  caps.,  separating  into  3  2-valved  carpels,  6- 
seeded— Ten  or  12  species  in  N.  Amer.,  Peru,  Asia,  N. 
and  S.  Afr.,  Malay  Archipelago. 

These  are  low  deciduous  shrubs  similar  to  Securinegn, 
but  smaller,  with  small  bright  green  leaves,  slender- 
stalked  whitish  inconspicuous  flowers  in  axillary  clus- 
ters or  solitary,  appearing  during  the  summer  followed 
by  small  greenish  brown  capsular  fruits.  There  arc 
three  species  in  cultivation,  of  which  two,  A.  phyUan- 
thoide*  and  A.  cokhica,  have  proved  hardy  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum;  they  may  be  used  in  borders  of 
shrubberies.  They  seem  to  grow  in  any  soil,  if  it  is  well- 
drained,  and  prefer  sunny  positions. 


Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  are  usually  freely  pro- 
duced, and  also  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass. 
None  of  the  species  is  in  the  trade, 

A.  c6Uh\m,  Fisch.  &  Mey.  s^hrub,  to  2  ft.,  usually  lower,  glau- 
Descent,  glabrous:  I  vs.  Ovate,  obtuse.  \i~  H>n.  long:  petal*  5,  filiform, 
as  long  as  the  glands  of  the  disk,  much  snorter  than  the  calyx:  caps, 
depressed-gtubose,  '  iin.  thick.  Asia  Minor. — A.  cordxfiiut.  Mu.  ll. 
Arg.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong,  rarely  cordate  at  baae, 
obtuse,  1-2  in.  long,  soft  pubescent  beneath:  petals  spathulate,  disk- 
glands  membranous:  caps,  depressed-globose,  Viin.  thick.  E.  India. 
—.4.  /rtUtfdm,  Linn.  A  greenhouse  shrub  from  8.  China  with  ovate 
or  broadly  ovate,  short -etalked  lvs.,  1  1  %  in.  long,  and  small  green- 
ish white,  short -stalked  fls.,  ataminate  as  well  as  pistillate  in  axil- 
lary clusters  of  3-4,  is  now  referred  to  Brcynia  as  li.  fruticosa, 
rVcnth.  It  is  probably  no  longer  in  cult.  B.M.  1S62  and  I-  B.C.  S: 
731  (as  Phyfianthus  turbinatal.— A.  phullaitikoitU*.  Muell.  Arg. 
(A.  Roemcnana.  Muell.  Arg.).  8hrub.  to  3  ft.  with  slender  glabrous 
branches:  lvs.  oval  to  obovate,  obtuse,  U-l  in.  long,  glabrous  or 
slightly  pubescent  beneath;  petals  little  shorter  than  the 
obovate,  dentate  near  the  apex :  disk-eland*  thick :  car. 
globose,  about  1  jm.  thick.  Mo.  to  Ark.  and  Texas. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

ANDROC?  MBIUM  (name  referring  to  arrangement 
around  a  cavity).   Liliacex.   A  dozen  or 
of  bulbous  plants  growing  from  the 


Dropmore  variety.  {  x  Hi) 


Medit.  region  to  S.  Afr.,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be 
expected  in  choice  greenhouse  collections.  Bulbs 
tunicated:  sts.  subterranean,  from  which  arise  a  few 
narrow  lvs. :  fls.  few,  in  short  spikes  and  subtended  by 
showy  bracts  in  spring  or  summer.  A.  melantholdes, 
Willd.,  of  S.  and  Cent.  Afr.,  recently  intro.,  has  bulb 
like  minute  tulip:  lvs.  2-4,  from  3-9  in.  long:  fls.  small, 
borne  in  clusters  in  axils  of  large  bracts  which  reach  3 
in.  long  and  some  of  which  are  white,  green-veined. 
G.C.  III.  45:315,  desc.  A.  leuclnthum,  Willd.  (A. 
jmnctatum,  Baker,  in  part),  of  S.  Afr.,  has  few  whitish 
fls,  in  dense  umbel  and  4  spreading  lvs. 

ANDROMEDA  (Greek  mythological  name).  Erica- 
eex.  Ornamental  low  plants  grown  for  their  evergreen 
foliage  and  for  their  flowers. 

Evergreen  shrubs:  lvs.  short-petioled,  narrow,  entire: 
fls.  in  terminal  umbels,  pedicelled;  calyx  small,  5- 
toothed;  corolla  ureeolate  with  5  short  recurved  lobes; 
stamens  10  with  aristatc  anthers  opening  with  pores: 
cap*,  dehiscent  into  5  valves;  seeds  numerous,  small. 
— Two  species  through  the  northern  hemisphere. 
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AND ROM KD A 


AXDROSACE 


The  andromedoa  arc  low  evergreen  shrubs  with  small 
and  narrow  foliage  and  small  pinkish  flowers  in  terminal 
umbels.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  North  and  suited 
for  borders  of  evergreen  shrubberies  and  for  rockeries 
and  grow  best  in  peaty  or  sandy  and  moist  soil  and  in 
half-shady  positions. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds,  sown  thinly  soon  after  matur- 
ity, in  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  |>eat  soil,  placed  in  a  cool 
frame.  They  germinate  easily  if  sown  in  cut  sphag- 
num, but  must  be  pricked  into  boxes  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled.  Cuttings  from  mature  wood,  placed 
in  sand  under  glass  in  fall,  and  kept  in  a  cool  green- 
house during  the  winter,  will  root  easily;  also  increased 
^d'^T  "few     '  alMO'  ^jCUColtwi'  Chanuedaphrte,  I'ieris 

Pursh) 


One-half  to  2  ft.: 


Fig.  197. 
Ivs. 

namtWHibbng  to  lin- 

whi'tish-glaucous  be^ 
neath,  but  not  to- 
mentose,  later  some- 
times green,  revolute 
at  the  margin:  fls. 
nodding  on  slender 
2—1  times  as 
g  as  the  globose- 
urceolate  corolla: 
caps,  brownish,  ob- 
ovoid  or  Bubglobose, 
as  high  as  broad. 
June.  X.  Eu.,  N. 
Asia,  rare  in  the 
colder  regions  of  N. 
Amer.  L.  B.  C.  18: 
1714.  G.W.  12,  p.  50 
(habit). — Varies  with 
narrower  and  broader 
lvs.  On  account  of  its 
slender-stalked  fls., 
more  graceful  than 
the  following  species. 

glaucophy  I  la,  Link. 
Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  young 
lvs.  white  beneath,  with  a  fine 
tomentum:  fls.  on  curved  thick  pedicels,  rarely  twice 
as  long  as  the  urccolatc  corolla:  cans,  depressed, 
glaucous.  June.  N.  E.  Amer.,  south  to  Minn,  and  Pa. 
L.B.C.  0:546;  16:1591;  18: 1725  — Varies  like  the  pre- 
ceding  species  with  broader  and  narrower  lvs. 

A.  arumiruUa.  Ait.— Lcucotho*.  populifnlia. — A.  arbArea,  Lino. 
— < )iyrU*ndrum  arborrum — A.  anUariM,  Mirhs  --l^-ucothoP  Cat««- 
btri. — A.  axi//rjri«,  Um.»L  axillaris. — A.  calyt-ulata.  Linn.— Cha- 
nurdaphur  calyeulala. — A.  campanulAta,  Mi'i.  —  Knkiaulliua  caw- 
panuUtu*. — A.  atiuiula,  Hon.— Zenobia  •  pulvenil*nta. — .4.  oi»- 
rini*7<Hu>.  Vent.—  Z.  pulverulenta.  -A.  CAUtbri,  Walt.— LvurothoC 
Catmbvi. — A.  etrmui,  Mi<j.—  Enkiantliu*  ccrnuuK.  -.4.  ilrtilbtUa, 
Lindl.—  Zrnobia  pulveruknta. — A.  fa*figiAJa.  Wall.— Caiwiope  fa»- 
tigiata — A.  frrruQinm.  Walt.  — I.ynnia  fcrruginPA. —  A.  ftoribtlrtiia, 
Pureh^Picri*  florihunda. — A.  formAw.  Walt.— Pirn*  formoaa. — A. 
glaum,  Hort.=Zrnobia  pulrnmlrnta. — A.  japomra.  Thunb.— 
Pieri*  japrmir-a.— A.  ligunlrina,  Muhl .  —  l.yoiutt  ligtwtrina.— A. 
mir,iiii(,  I jnn  — Pirnn  tnariaaa.— A.  niliila,  llartr.  — Pirns  nitidm. 
—A.  omh/Al.a.  Wall.  =  Pirru.  ovalifolia.— A,  panicvlUa.  Ait.— 
Lyonia  iiituntrina.— A.  parub6),ca.  Diiham.  — I-  lipwtrina.— A.  pop- 
uli/Mui.  Lam.  —  L<-ucotho«  pupulifuba. — A.  pulrrrulfnla,  Barlr.= 
Zenobia  ptilverulerita.  -.4.  rttrrmdm,  Linn.nLru<<otho&  racrmona. 
— A.  tptrtAta,  Michx.— Ztnobia  pulverulenta. — A.  tetrdoona,  Linn. 

tctragona.— A.  lumrnlftta.  Hon.,  not  Duiu.-Coura.— 


Alfred 

ANDROP6GON  (Greek,  aner,  man,  and  pogon 
beard,  referring  to  the  silky  hairs  on  the  spikclcts  of 
some  species).  Gramiurz.  Bkard-Orass.  Annual  or 
mostly  perennial  grasses  of  various  habit  but  usually 
with  coarse  foliage,  scarcely  horticultural. 

Spikelets  in  pairs  at  each  joint  of  an  articulate  rachis, 
one  sessile,  perfect,  1-fld.;  the  other  pedicelled,  stami- 
nate,  neutral  or  reduced  to  a  pedicel;  glumes  of  fertile 


spikelet  equal,  indurated,  the  first,  dorsally  compressed, 
the  second  keeled ;  sterile  and  fertile  lemmas  hyaline,  the 
latter  usually  awned;  palea  minute  or  wanting:  rachis 
usually  hairy,  often  conspicuously  so. — A  large  genus  of 
probably  200  species,  widely  distributed  in  both  hemi- 
spheric except  in  the  wider  regions.  Includes  several 
important  native  forage  grasses  such  as  blue-stem  or 
blue-joint  (.4.  furrulux,  Muhl.)  with  about  3  digitate 
spikes  at  the  sunutiit  of  the  tall  culm;  and  little  blue- 
stem  (A.  scoptirius,  Michx.),  with  single  spikes  scattered 
along  the  branches,  both  species  of  the  prairie  region. 
Broom  sedge  (.4.  mrginicus,  Linn.),  a  common  grass  of 
the  Atlantic  states,  is  considered  troublesome,  though 
it  has  some  forage  value  before  it  flowers.  Some  of  the 
species,  such  as  silver  beard-grass  {A.  argentetu,  DC.), 
are  ornamental  on  account  of  the  silvery  panicles.  This 
is  a  stout  grass,  2-4  ft.,  with  l>earded  nodes  and  long- 
stalked  oval  panicles  consisting  of  numerous  woolly 
ascending  or  appressed  spikes. 

Several  species  of  oil-producing  grasses  formerly 
included  in  Andropogon  are  now  referred  to  other 
genera.  A.  Xdrdus,  Linn.  —Cymbopogon  Nardus, 
Itendle.  A.  ciirAtus,  IX?.  —  Cymbopogon  citratus,  DC. 
A.  Schoendnlhw),  Linn.  —Cymbopogon  Sehoenanthua, 
Snreng.  A.  squarrimuM,  Linn.  — Vetivcria  zizanioides, 
Nash. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  sorghums  and  Johnson-grass 
referred  by  some  authors  to  Andropogon,  see  Helens; 
also  Vol.  11,  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric.    A.  S.  hITCHcock. 

ANDR6SACE  (old  Greek  name  of  no  significance 
here).  Primulace*.  Hock  Jasmine.  Small  tufted  plants 
grown  in  the  alpine  garden. 

Root-lvs.  clustered:  scapes  mostly  not  exceeding 
8  in.  high,  often  very  short :  fls.  mostly  pink,  red  ana 
purplish,  sometimes  white,  primuIa-liKe  but  con- 
stricted at  the  throat,  umbellate  or  solitary,  in  early 
spring. — Over  80  8|>ceies  in  Eu.,  Asia,  N.  Amer.  and 
Pacific  Isls.  Pax  and  Knuth,  Engler's  Pflanxenreieh, 
hft.  22:172-220. 

Many  species  of  rock  jasmine  are  known  in  European 
gardens,  and  t  hey  are  much  prized  by  fanciers  in  alpine- 
gardening.  The  tufted  leaves  sit  close  to  the  rocks. 
Some  of  them  are  woolly-leaved.  Only  currently  cata- 
logued 8|>ecies  arc  included  in  the  present  account. 
A  well-drained  soil,  partial  shade,  free  circulation  of 
air,  frequent  waterings  in  dry  summer  months,  and 
protection  from  heavy  fall  and  spring  rains,  will  lead 
to  success  with  these  charming  alpines.  A  heavy  sha- 
ding of  evergreen  boughs  in  winter  will  be  found  of  great 
benefit.  Close  covering  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
Is-cause  it  smothers  the  plants.  Very  many  species 
have  been  tried  in  this  count ry,  with  variable  and  not 
very  encouraging  results,  but  in  a  few  instances,  with 
extra  care,  plants  have  done  well.  The  northern  aspect 
of  a  steep  rockerv  seems  to  be  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion for  them.  Propagation  is  by  division,  seeds  or  cut- 
tings. Plants  should  be  kept  in  pots  until  thoroughly 
established.  The  species  are  biennial 
a  below. 


except  m  group 


.  Man}*  of 


Aiaooo,  6. 
aiHruAfi/nfto,  12. 
ararhnnidca,  7. 
bnarantiaca,  9. 
BuJUuana.  tt. 
caruea,  9. 
Chumbyi.  3. 
chumyxm*'.  3. 
coeeinea,  6. 
coronopxfolia,  12. 
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eximra,  10. 
folinma,  4. 
HaJIrri.  9. 
bedrmintha,  8. 
Henryi,  1. 
imbrirata,  It. 
JaoqurmontU,  7. 
lart.-a.  10 
lactiflora,  12. 
Ijiggrri,  9. 


lanuginosa,  2. 

odoraiiMtma,  7. 
pauetjlara,  10. 
herrrchtmii.  9. 
robuaia.  7. 
r<w«i.  9. 

aarmvntoM,  3,  4. 
ppinulifora.  5. 

i  7. 


A.  Lvs.  long-pelioUd,  large,  <rrbirular-remf<rrm  <rr 
tolled  or  erenate. 

1.  Henryi,  Oliver.  Scape  3-9  in.,  woolly,  12-25-fld.: 
Ivs.  to  24  in.  across,  orbicular-reniform,  lobed  and 
toothed:  fls.  white.  China. 
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AA.  Lit.  sessile  or  nearly  so,  spatulate  or  linear,  nearly 
or  completely  entire. 

B.  Fls.  in  umbels  or  umbellate  heads. 

c.  Plant  stout:  seape  4  in.  or  more  high. 

d.  Foliage  woolly  or  villous. 

2.  lanuginosa,  Wall.  Whole  plant  densely  white- 
villous:  Bts.  leafy:  lvs.  small,  Hin.  or  less  long,  lance- 
ovate,  acute:  scapes  axillary-,  about  4  in.;  fls.  rose-col- 
ored, in  a  dense  umbel.  Himalaya.  B..M.  4005. 

3.  sarmentdsa,  Wall.  Creeping  by  brownish  stolons: 
Ivb.  clustered,  all  basal,  more  or  leas  woolly,  lanceolate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  1^  m-  or 'ess  long:  scapes 
often  4  in.  long;  fls.  manv,  rose-colored.  Himalaya. 
Var.  Chumbyi,  Hort.  (A.  chumyiense,  Hort.).  Rosettes 
dense,  and  the  plant  very  cespitose:  Ivb.  densely 
woolly. 

no.  Foliage  bristly. 
E.  The  lvs.  not  in  rosettes,  crowded  at  base  of  si.,  narrowed 
into  petiole. 

4.  foli Asa,  Duby  {A.  sarmentdsa  var.  folibsa.  Hook, 
f.).  Stolons  thick,  brownish,  naked:  lvs.  all  basal, 
obovate  or  ovate,  sessile  but  bast*  attenuated,  mucro- 
nate  or  acute,  ciliate,  1}-$  in.  or  less  long:  scape  pilose, 
much  exceeding  lvs. ;  fls.  flesh-colored  becoming  whitish. 
Himalaya.  B.M.  6661. 

kk.  The  lvs.  in  rosettes,  long-peiioled,  usually  cordate. 

5.  spinullfera,  Knuth.  Not  stoloniferous,  densely 
hairy:  Ivs.  linear-obovate,  3  in.  or  less  long  with  petiole, 
spinulose  at  apex:  scape  10  in.  or  leas;  ns.  numerous, 
densely  capitate,  purple.  China. 

6.  Aizoon,  Franch.  Lvs.  1  in.  or  less,  rosulate  and 
imbricated,  leathery  and  glaucous,  spatulate,  not 
spinulose:  scape  1  ft.  or  less,  many  times  exceeding  the 
lvs.,  the  bracts  glandular;  fls.  6-10,  flesh-colored  or  red. 
Himalaya.  Var.  cocclnea,  Franch.  (.1.  Bulleyana, 
Hort.).  Not  glandular:  fls.  red  or  intense  scarlet. 

OC.  Plant  slender:  scape  seldom  4  in.  high:  lvs.  all 
rosulate  (in  rosettes). 
D.  Th*  lvs.  with  hairy  margins. 

7.  villdsa.  Linn.  (A.  odaralissima,  Schreb.).  Entire 
plant  densely  white-hairy,  loosely  cespitose:  Ivs.  linear- 
lanceolate  or  lancc-ovnte,  sessile,  entire:  scape  2  in.  or 
less:  fls.  white  or  rose  with  yellow-red  throat,  corolla 
equaling  the  calyx-lobes,  the  corolla-lobes  obovate, 
entire  or  slightly  emarginate.  Eurasia.  Very  variable. 
Var.  arachnoidea,  Knuth  (.4.  arachnoidea,  Schott). 
More  cespitose:  Ivs.  oblong-ovate,  densely  webby-white: 
scape  very  short.  Var.  robust*,  Knuth.  Plant  robust: 
lvs.  lance-ovate,  often  densely  congested,  white-silky. 
Var.  J»cquem6ntii,  Knuth  (.4.  J acquemontii,  Duby). 
Lvs.  crowded,  imbricated,  ovate,  obtuse,  the  haire 
white  to  brown:  scape  long;  fls.  flesh-colored,  the 
corolla-lobes  obtuse  and  entire. 

dd.  The  lvs.  glabrous,  or  only  obscurely  ciliate. 

8.  hedrcintha,  Griseb.  Cespitose:  lvs.  ,'^in.  or  less 
long,  lance-oblong,  obtuse,  leathery*,  not  crowded  at 
base  of  st:  scape  very  short  (about  1  in.);  fls.  5-10  in 
each  umbel  or  head,  violet-red  or  pale  purple,  the 
corolla-lobes  obovate.  Balkans. 

9.  carnea,  Linn.  (.4.  Reverchbnii,  Jord.  A.  rbsea, 
■lord.  &  Fourr.).  More  or  less  densely  cespitose:  lvs. 
linear  or  subulate,  *iin.  or  less  long:  scape  3  in.  or 
less;  fls.  3-7,  rose-colored  or  whitish,  the  throat  yellow. 
Eurasia.  L.B.C.  1:40.  Var.  Halleri,  Linn.  Lvs.  twice 
longer  than  in  type,  recurved  at  apex,  shining  green, 
sparsely  hairy.  Var.  Liggeri,  Knuth  (.4.  Mggeri, 
Huct.).  Lvs.  acuminate,  spreading,  deep  green:  scape 
very  short:  densely  cespitose.  Gn.  t>3,  p.  ;«3.  Var. 
brigantlaca,  Knuth  (A.  briganDaca,  Jord.  A  Fourr.). 
Lvs.  narrowly  linear,  short,  slightlv  denticulate  at 
apex:  scape  to  5  in.:  little  cespitose. 
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10.  Lactea,  Linn.  (A.  pauciflbra,  Vill.).  Cespitose, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so:  Ivs.  rosulate,  membranous,  linear 
or  linear-lanceolate,  obtusish,  sparsely  ciliate,  1  in.  or 
less  long:  scape  5  in.  or  less;  fls.  snow-white.  Eurasia. 
B.M.  868,  9X1.  Var.  eximia,  Hook.  Lvs.  leas  rigid, 
strongly  recurved:  fls.  larger  l'3in.  across).  Switx. 
B.M.  5906  (as  .4.  carnea  var.  eximia). 

BB.  Fls.  solitary. 

11.  imbricata,  Lam.  Cespitose,  stellate-pubescent: 
lvs.  Jiin.  looR.  linear-spatulate  and  obtuse,  in  densely 
Buperimposed  imbricated  rosettes.  Alps. 

aaa.  Lvs.  scarcely  peiioled,  oblong  or  linear,  entire  or 
dentate:  fls.  umbellate:  annual. 

12.  lactiflora,  Pall.  (A.  angustifdlia,  Andr.  A. 
coronopifblia,  Andr.).  Glabrous,  1  ft.  or  less  high:  lvs. 
2  in.  or  less  long,  rosulate,  linear-lanceolate  or  linear- 

yntulate,  acute,  toothed:  fls.  milk-white,  large.  Asia.— 
handsome  little  annual,  often  self-seeding. 

A.  Vualuina.  Lapeyr.,  listed  a*  the  only  yellow-fld.  Androaaoc, 
U  Duuglaaia  Viliiliaiia.    It  la  often  catalogued  as  Arrtia  Vitaliana. 

L.  H.  B. 

ARDR6S£MUM:  Hypericum. 

ANDROSTfePHIUM  (Greek-made  name,  referring 
to  the  corona).  Lilioceje.  Babies'  Breatii.  Outdoor 
bulbous  plants,  allied  to  'he  brodieas. 

Small  genus  of  S.  W.  and  Cent.  U.  S.,  with  funnel- 
shaped,  spreading-limbed,  6-lobed  perianth,  6  Btamens, 
and  3-angled  ovary*,  and  a  corona  or  crown  at  the 
mouth:  lvs.  linear,  radical:  scape  simple,  leafless. — 
Plant  in  a  sunny  place  in  sandy  soil,  placing  the  bulbs 
4-6  in.  deep;  protect  in  winter.  Prop,  by  division  of 
the  bulbs  and  by  seeds.  The  name  "babies'  breath" 
or  "baby's  breath"  is  commonly  applied  to  Gypsophila. 

violaceum,  Torr.  (A.  cserideum.  Greene).  Slender, 
6-10  in.:  umbel  2-7-fld.,  the  fls.  blue,  1  in.  long,  sup- 
ported on  a  stout  (?.tin.)  pedicel;  crown  exceeding  the 
anthers. — Blooms  in  spring;  pretty.      j;  Taylor.! 

ANF.ILf.MA  (Greek,  no  involucre).  Syn.,  Aphylox. 
Commelinaceje.  Sixty  tropical  perennials,  allied  to 
Commelina,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  it* 
sub-paniculate  infl.  .4 .  biflorum,  R.  Br.,  and  A .  sinicum, 
Lindl.,  are  sometimes  cult,  in  Old  World  hothouses 
and  in  American  botanic  gardens.  These  species  are 
blue-fid.,  diffuse  or  trailing  plants  with  their  fls.  hav- 
ing no  involucral  bracts.  Culture  as  in  Dichorisandra, 

N.  Taylor,  t 

AN  £  MIA  (Greek,  naked;  without  indusia).  Schizxa- 
cest.  Tropical  ferns,  with  1-3  pinnate  lvs.  with  the 
lower  pair  of  pinns  erect,  elongate  and  bearing  the 
sporangia  in  panicles  at  their  extremities. — Of  the  40 
species,  2  are  found  in  the  southern  states,  and  a  few 
are  occasionally  in  cult. 

Anemias  are  dwarf,  compact  ferns,  suited  for  shelves, 
or  for  growing  near  the  glass  in  warm  pits  or  low 
houses.  They  prefer  being  grown  in  small  pots  to  being 
planted  out  in  the  fernery.  Their  growth  is  too  slow  to 
make  them  popular  decorative  ferns  for  general  pur- 
poses. Propagation  is  by  spores,  which  germinate 
freelv;  tufted  kinds  by  division  between  March  15  and 
April  30. — Schneider,  Book  of  Choice  Fems. 

A.  Lf.  e-3-pinnate,  with  narrow  divisions. 
adiantifdlia,  Swartx.    Lf. -blade  6-9  in.  long  on  a 
stalk  often  twice  as  long,  the  ultimate  divisions  oblong 
or  lin.wcuneate,  with  the  outer  margin  toothed.  S. 
Fla.  and  tropics. 

aa.  Lf.  only  once  pinnate  with  broad  pinnx. 
B.  Veins  free. 

mexicin*,  Klotxsch.  Lf.-bladc  6-9  in.  long,  with  4-6 
pinna'  on  either  side,  which  are  distinctly  stalked,  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  rounded  on  both  sides  at  the  base: 
fertile  pinna?  3-1  in.  long,  dense.  Texas  and  Mex. 
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collina,  Raddi.  Lva.  1  ft.  high,  stalks  hairy,  blades 
with  about  10  lft 8.  on  each  side,  which  are  rounded  at 
the  outer  ends  and  truncate  at  the  upper  side  at  the 

base:  fertile  pinna'  about 
114  >n.  long,  dense.  Brazil. 
S.  1:384. 

bb.  Veins  anastomosing 

(netted). 

Phyllltidis,  Swart i  (A. 
lanceolntn,  Lodd.  .4.  longi- 
folia.  Link.  Anemidiciyon 
PhyUitulis,  Willd.).  Lf.- 
hlade  4-12  in.  long,  with 
4-12  pairs  of  sessile  pinna?, 
wit  h  a  crcnulate  margin  and 
a  rounded  or  unequal  base; 
veins  forming  long,  narrow 
areola1:  fertile  pinna?  3-9  in. 
lone,  dense.  Cuba  and  Mex. 
to  Brazil.  S.  1:390. 

L  M.  I'ndekwood. 


198. 


R.  C.  Benedict. t 

ANEMIDlCTYON :  Anemia. 

ANEMONE  (Greek, 
wind).  Ranunculdcex. 
Anemone,   or  A.nemony. 
Windflower.   Hardy  and 
Huttallana.  ( x  K)  attractive  flower-garden 

and  border  plants. 
Stems  usually  erect,  with  great  variation  in  height: 
basal  lvs.  lobed,  divided  or  dissected,  those  of  the  st. 
forming  an  in\'oluere  near  to,  or  remote  from,  the  fl.: 
sepals  few  or  many,  petal-like;  no  true  petals;  stamens 
many,  shorter  than  sepals:  carpels  numerous:  fr.  a 
1-seeded  achene. — A  genus  of  about  85  species,  with 
many  handsome  garden  forms;  all  hardy  perennials; 
cult,  for  their  beautiful  show  of  Ms.  and  in  a  few  cases 
for  their  striking  foliage.  Chiefly  native  of  the  north 
temperate  and  mountainous  regions.  As  a  technical 
generic  name,  pronounced  anemone;  as  a  vernacular, 
anemone,  Prilzel,  Revision  of  Anemone,  in  Linruca 
15:498(1841).  Brit  t  on,  N.  Amer.  Anemone,  in  Ann. 
X.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  6:217  (185)1-92). 

The  plants  thrive  best  in  a  fresh,  rather  rich,  sandy 
loam,  well  drained ;  but  most  of  the  species  will  do  well 
in  any  good  garden  soil.  The  tuberous-rooted  species 
are  suitable  for  hardy  borders,  while  most  of  the  others 
prefer  a  place  in  a  rockery,  and  some  are  partial  to  shady 
places.  .4.  hortensis,  A.  coronaria,  A.  fulgent,  and  others 
will  well  repay  the  little  indoor  or  greenhouse  care  they 
require  for  producing  winter  blossoms.  They  require 
essentially  the  same  handling  as  tulip.-  and  hyacinths, 
and  are  usually  classed  with  bulbous  plants.  Tubers 
placed  in  pots  in  September  or  October  bring  forth  a 
beautiful  show  of  bloom  by  January  or  March.  For 
this  purpose  they  should  be  well  drained,  and  not  kept 
very  wet  or  too  warm  before  the  growth  is  well  started; 
they  prefer  more  moisture  at  flowering  time.  There  are 
many  garden  varieties  of  anemone,  among  which  are 
Whirlwind  and  Geante  Blanche  (white);  Queen  Char- 
lotte, Lorely,  and  Kriemhildc  (pink);  itosa  Zwey 
(lavender-pink);  Brilliant  Diademe,  Purpurine  and 
I'rinz  Heinrieh  (carmine  and  magenta). 

Nearly  all  the  specie*  can  be  readily  propagated  by 
both  root-division  and  seed.  The  seeds  are  sown  very 
shallow  in  a  clean  bed,  in  either  warm  fall  or  early 
spring.  The  division  of  roots  is  best  made  in  early 
spring  before  growth  starts.  The  season  for  both  out- 
door and  indoor  planting  will  directly  influence  the 
flowering  season.  Good  months  for  outdoor  planting 
are  September,  October,  November,  December,  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  As  a  rule,  the  tuberous  anemones 
willlilossorn  at  any  time  desired,  being  influenced  by 
the  tune  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground.  The  bulbs 


may  be  ripened  after  flowering  time  by  being 
from  the  ground  to  dry,  or  by  covering  the  bed  to  keep 
out  rains.  A.  japonica  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  fall- 
blooming  herbs. 

INDEX. 

acvliptlala,  4,  6.         flore-pleno.7.10,12,15.  patent.  3. 
albs,  10,  15,  21.  fulieos.  8.  Panmiana.  8. 

albida,  10.  tirnyi.  18.  prnmyhaniea,  23. 

AUcnii.  13.  IS.  Hajferi,  2.  pleoo.  13. 

alpina,  5,  6,  hortennU,  8,  S.  Pulsatilla,  4. 

nnnunJa  eraruitflara.H.  hybrida.  21.  purpurea.  13,  15. 

aprnuina.  13.  iniermndya,  15.  quinqucfolia,  16. 

laiaJentit,  12.  iaponira,  21.  ranunculoidea.  18, 

blauda,  14.  iulra.  10.  Rnbinsoriiana,  15. 

arrulra.  15.  major.  IS.  rtwra.  15,  21. 

rao&deiuua,  23.  mullifida.  22.  rubra.  4.  15.  21. 

carolituana.il.  muU\prtaia.  8.  Mtllala,  9. 

chryxamht'miflora,  7.  narmnmflora.  24.         aulphurea.  1.  6. 
coronaria,  7.  nemoroaa.  15.  16.       aylveatri*.  12. 

en-pa.  21.  Nultalliana,  3.  umbtUata.  24. 

ttecapetala.il.  occidental!*,  5.  varwsata,  4. 

deltoidra,  17.  ocbroleuca,  3.  vernaua,  1. 

dichotvma,  23.  oreoana,  IB.  virfiniana,  20. 

atavww.  21.  paJmata,  10. 

A.  Achene*  trim  long  styles,  wfiich 

like  on  ripening;  fit.  solitary. - 

B.  Involucre  bell-shaped,  dissected  into 

equal  lobes. 

1.  vernalis,  Linn.  (Pulsatilla  vernalis.  Mill.  A.  sul- 
phurea,  All.).  Very  shaggy,  6  in.  high  or  less:  lvs. 
pinnately  parted,  segms.  trifid:  fls.  purple  without, 
whitish  within,  and  amoothish;  erect,  on  very  short 
peduncles;  sepals  6,  rarely  spreading.  Apr.  Cool,  moist 
places.  Eu.  J.H.  III.  32:223.  Gn.  25:320.  Gn.  W. 
20:891;  26:134.  F.E.  18:320.  G.  20:158. 

2.  HAlleri,  All.  Villous,  6  in.  or  less  in  height; 
simple:  lvs.  pinnately  divider!  with  segms.  3-4-parted; 
the  lesser  divisions  lanceolate-linear;  involucre  of  long 
narrow  segms.,  sessile:  fls.  large,  erect,  whitish  purple; 
sepals  6;  anthers  yellow.  Apr.  Sunny  places.  Switzer- 
land. L.B.C.  10:940. 

3.  patens,  Linn.  Much  like  the  first  variety  below, 
which  is  more  common  in  Amer.,  but  differs  in  its 
broader  and  shorter  If  .-segms.  and  smaller  fls.  Eu. 
Gn.  60,  p.  364;  65,  p.  167. 

Var.  Nuttalliina,  Gray  (Pulsatilla  hirtutissima, 
Brit.).  Wild  Patens.  American  Pasque  Flower. 
Fig.  198.  Villous,  with  long,  silky  hairs,  4-9  in.  high: 
radical  lvs.  petioled,  others  sessile,  all  much  divided 
into  narrow,  linear,  acute  lobes:  fls.  appearing  before 


199.  Tubers  of 


the  root-lvs.,  bluish  purple  or  whitish,  erect,  seldom 
nodding:  achenes  silky:  styles  plumose,  becoming  2  in. 
long;  peduncle  elongates  several  in.  after  flowering. 
Apr.  Low  ground.  North  central  states  and  Siberia. 
C.L.A.3:177.  Gn.  M.  13:15. 

Var.  ochroleuca,  Sims.  Fls.  creamy  white, 
at  same  time  as  basal  lvs.  March,  Apr. 
30:343.  BM.  1991. 
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4.  Pulsatilla,  Linn.  (Pulsatilla  vulgaris,  Mill.  A. 
ocutipttala,  Schleich).  Pa8o,ue  Flower  of  Europe. 
\  .1.. hi-,  hairy,  rising  ft.:  basal  lvs.  finely  thricc- 
pinnately  divided,  on  slender  petioles;  involucre  sessile, 
deeply  cut  into  long  narrow  lobes:  flu.  blue  to  reddish 
purple,  1 !  in.  across.  Apr.  Well-drained  soil  or 
stony  places.  Eu.  Gn.  32:466;  71,  p.  215,  530.  L.B.C. 
18:1704.  G.C.  III.  39:307.  Gn.  M.  13:17.  G.M. 
52:6:16.  Gn.YV.  20:225.  Var  rilbra,  Hort.  (A.  rubra, 
Lam.).  Dwarfer:  fls.  always  erect.  Var.  variegatt,  Hort. 
1  I-.  pale,  appearing  in  May. 

BB.  Involucre  lvs.  3,  on  short  petioles,  sheathing  the  st. 

5.  occidentalis,  Wat«.  (A.  alp\na,  Hook.,  not  Linn.). 
Silky-hairy,  J-jpl,1^  ft.  high,  simple:  lvs.  2-parted,  the 
divisions  deeply  pinnatifid  into  usually  incised  linear, 
acute  lobes;  involucre  short-petioled;  basal  lvs.  long- 
pet  ioled:  fls.  solitary,  white  or  purple,  varying,  1-2  in. 
across;  receptacle  conic,  sometimes  much  elongated: 

plumose  styles  reflexed;  peduncle 
,.  becoming    much  elongated 

.-^  /£.'  1 after  sepals  fall.  May.  Calif. 
..    \I6  I  -   to  Brit.  Col.  Intro.  1892. 

6.  alpina,  Linn.  (A.  aculi- 
pitala,  Hort.).  Closely  allied 
to  the  above.  St.  M~\  H  ft. 
high,  from  thick,  strong  roots: 
lvs.  large,  finely  divided,  cut 
and  serrated,  smooth  or  hairy ; 
lvs.  of  involucre  similar:  fte. 
few,  in  an  umbel  or  solitary, 
2-3  in.  diam.,  creamy  white 
inside,  purple  outside,  but 
varying  much ;  anthers  yellow. 
Mountain-sides.  Eu.  May, 
June.  L.B.C.  17:1617.  B.M. 
2007  (var.  major).  Var.  sul- 
phurea,  Hort.  Els.  a  delicate 
sulfur-yellow,  larger,  downy 
beneath:  lvs.  larger.  Moist, 
rich  soil.  Gn.  35:10;  66,  p. 
195.  G.M.  49:797. 


woolly  or 
■ith  short 


ish,  with  short  styles. 
(Anemone  proper.) 

Peduncle  1  (rarely  8):  in- 
volucre mostly  SAvd. 

c.  Head  o}  jr.  cylindric: 


ulcs;  involucral  lvs.  sessile,  3— 4-partcd,  deeply  cut:  fls. 
1  H~2  !-2  in.  across,  poppy-like,  of  many  colore  and  mix- 


D.  Roots  tuberous:  involucre 
( x  ™  usually  sessile. 

7.  coronaria,  Linn.    Poppy-flowered  Anemone. 
Figs.  199,  200,  20V,  202.   One-half  to  1  ft.  high,  from 
tuberous  roots:  lvs.  cut  into  many  fine  lobes  and  loli- 
le.  3-4-ni 
-like,  of : 

tures  of  red,  blue,  white,  etc.;  stamens  blue.  Early  in 
spring  to  June.  Meadows,  Medit.  region.  V.  11:257. 
B.M.  841.  Gn.  50:6;  61,  p.  275;  16,  p.  111.  A.F. 
25:93.  C.L.A.  4  :  344.  G.  24:5.  G.L.  20:355. 
Gn.M.  13:296.  J.H.  III.  48:383.  R.H.  1893:232.— 
Caen,  Scarlet,  The  Bride,  St.  Brigid,  Victoria  Giant, 
etc.,  are  some  of  the  trade  names  given  to  the  single 
forms.  Var.  Aire -pic  no,  Hort.  Fls.  double,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  202;  many  colors,  scarlet  being  the  most  common 
at  present.  F.S.  16:1678.  Gn.  63, p.  353  Var.  chrysan- 
themifldra,  Hort.  A  seedling  variety  produced  in 
1848,  and  intra,  many  years  later.  Fls.  more  com- 
pletely doubled  than  the  above  variety  by  the  sta- 
mens all  becoming  petal-like. — A  dozen  forms,  beau- 
tiful, self-colored,  as  deep  red,  sky-blue  and  even  pure 
white,  have  been  fixed  and  named.  Useful  as  cut-fl. 
Gn  30:316.  R.H.  1887:36;  1897,  pp.  418-9.  R.B 
21:260-1. 


8.  fulgens,  Gay  (.4.  Pavo- 
niAna  viu.jutgens,  DC.  A.  hor~ 
tensis,  Thore).  Fig.  203.  One 
ft.  high,  simple:  basal  lvs.  3-5- 
lobed,  with  rounded  outline, 
followed  later  by  deeply  cut 
lvs.;  involucre  sessile,  several 
in.  below  the  solitary  fl.:  fls. 
vivid  scarlet.  2  in.  across;  sta- 
mens   black.     May,  June. 
France.  —  Sometimes' called  a 
variety  of  A .  hortensis, 
Linn.,  from  which  it 
may  have  descended. 
>£r~   Several  garden  forms, 
-JA  as  A.  annudta-grandi- 
flora,   A.  multipetala, 
and    Southern  Star. 
Gn.  11:214.  Gt.37:66. 
R.B.  21:262-3.  R.H. 
1877:270.  G.  4:91. 

201.  Anemone corourU,  srmi-donbie-      9.  hort£nsis,  Linn, 
flowered  torm.  (xH)  (A.     stelldia,  Lam.). 

Broad -leaved  Gar- 
den Anemone.  Fig.  204.  St.  simple,  erect,  10  in. 
high:  basal  lvs.  lobed  and  cut  irregularly;  involucre 
small,  3-5-lobed,  usually  3  or  more  in.  below  the  fl.: 
Am.  red,  rosy  purple,  or  whitish,  single,  1^  in.  across; 
stamens  brownish  violet.  Rich,  light  soil.  S.  Eu. 
May.— This  differs  from  A.  coronaria  in  its  coarse,  broad 
lvs.  and  its  elongated,  rather  narrow-pointed  sepals. 
Garden  names  are  given  to  the  forms  with  different 
coloration.  B.M.  123.  Gn.  61,  p.  352.  F.W.  1877:257. 

10.  palmita,  Linn.  St.  6-9  in.  high  from  tuberous 
root:  basal  lvs.  leathery,  3-5-lobed,  cordate,  toothed; 
involucral  lvs.  3-parted:  fls.  golden  yellow,  solitary  or 
in  2'8;  Bepals  10  or  more.  May,  June.  Deep,  light  soil. 
Medit.  region.  B.R.  200. — Three  good  varieties  in  the 
trade.  Var.  fldre-pleno,  Hort.,  with  double  yellow  or 
white  fls.  Var.  albida,  Sims  (var.  dlba,  Hort.).  Fls. 
white:  basal  lvs.  lobed.  B.M.  2079.  L.B.C.  2:175. 
Gn.  22:466.  Var.  lotea,  Lodd.  Like  the  last,  but  with 
yellow  fls.  L.B.C.  17:1660. 

11.  Carolinians,  Walt  .  (.4.  decapHaUt,  Amer.  authors, 
not  Ard.).  St.  simple,  slender,  1  ^-1  ft.  high,  arising 
from  a  large  tuber:  lvs.  of  involucre  sessile,  with  3 
wedge-shaped  clefts;  basal  lvs.  thrice  divided,  and 
much  lobed  and  parted,  slender-petioled:  solitary  fl. 
erect,  1-1 in.  broad,  creamy  white  or  purple;  sepals 
often  numerous:  achenes  densely  woolly.  April,  May. 
Open  places,  U.S.  G.  6:521. 

dd.  Roolstock  creeping:  lvs.  of  involucre  petioled. 

12.  8Tlv<stris,Linn.  St.  1-lH  ft., simple, or  branched 
once 
lucre, 


at  invo- 
f rom  a 
creeping  root- 
stock:  lvs.  3-4- 
parted,  deeply 
cut  at  top,  hairy 
beneath;  invo- 
lucre petioled: 
fls.  solitary  or  in 
2's,  pure  white, 
in  across, 
nodding,  sweet- 
scented  ;  sepals 
6.  May -July. 
Wooded  places, 
Eu.  and  Liberia. 
B.M.  54.  Gn. 
18,  p.  561;  30, 
p.  173;  65,  p. 
73;  75,  p.  189. 
G.  2:223;  33:31. 


202. 


Anemone  coronaria  Tar.  flore-pleno. 
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Gn.M.  13:295.  J.H.  III.  57:80.  L.B.C.  18: 1739.  Var. 
fldre-pleno,  Hort.  Dorm  e  Snowdrop  Anemone. 
Has  large,  white,  double  fl».  0.0.111.19:739.  A. 
baicalensis,  Turcz.,  is  much  like  this  species. 


204.  Anemone  hortensii. 

Rwluwl  Inira  im  old  eul.  to  sho* 


cc.  Head  offr.  hemispherical:  achenes  silky-pubescent. 
V.  Moot*  tuberous. 

13.  apennlna,  Linn.  St.  simple,  slender.  4-9  in.: 
Ivb.  twice-divided  and  lobed.  much  toothed:  flu.  sky- 
blue,  1H  in-  across;  sepals  10-12,  elongated,  obtuse; 
anthers  white.  March,  Apr.  Woods,  Italy.  On.  72. 
p.  482. — This  and  a  form  with  whitish  lis.  are  both  well 
suited  for  shady  nooks  in  clumps  of  shrubbery,  etc. 
Var.  Allenii,  Hort.  Fls.  large,  pale  blue.  Var.  plena, 
Hort.  Fls.  double.  Var.  purpurea,  Hort.  Fls.  bright 
mauve.  On.  72,  p.  254. 

14.  blinda,  Schott  &  Kotschy.  St.  4-6  in.  high,  from 
a  cylindrical  rootstock:  lvs.  like  A.  MUmma,  but 
harder  and  smoother,  and  principal  divisions  sessile: 
fls.  intense  sky-blue,  differing  from  above  species  in 
being  larger,  more  finely  rayed,  styles  black-pointed, 
and  sepals  smooth  on  the  outside;  opens  in  earliest 
spring  or  mild  winter  weather.  From  Taurus  Mts.  and 
Greece;  rockv  places.  Intro.  1898.  On.  14:200;  75 
p.  152.  G.L.*  19:71.    On.  W.  22:  Supp.   Apr.  15  (var. 

'  a).  G.C.  III.  41:297.  (var.  Seythunca). 


dd.  Rootstock  slender,  creeping,  cylindrical. 

15.  nemordsa,  Linn.  (A.  intermedia,  Winkl.).  Wood 
Anemone  Fig.  205.  St.  simple,  3-8  in.,  nearly  smooth : 
rootstock  horizontal,  3-4  times  the  st.  in  diam.:  lvs.  of 
involucre  petioled,  3-5-parted;  basal  lvs.  appearing 
after  the  fl.-st.,  5-parted,  divisions  wedge- shaped, 
toothed:  fls.  white  or  purplish,  solitary,  I  in.  across: 
achenes  pubescent;  styles  hooked.  Apr.,  May.  Ku.  and 
Siln>ria.  On.  63,  p.  244  (as  .4.  intermedin). — Three  or 
more  horticultural  varieties.  Var.  alba,  Hort.  (var. 
fldre-pltno,  Hort.).  Fls.  larger,  pure  white,  and  abun- 
dant. Intro.  1883.  On.  32:344  ;  69, j>.  233  (var.  grandi- 
jlora):  75,  p.  128  (var.  purpurea).  G.  24:255  (var.  ma- 
jor). Var.  Allenii,  Hort.  Fls.  large,  lavender-mauve. 
Var.  major,  Hort.  A  robust  variety  with  large  white 
fls.  Var.  Robinsoniina,  Hort.  (var.  cserulea,  Hort.). 
A  robust  form,  6-12  in.,  with  broader  and  thicker  lvs., 
and  large  fls.,  Incoming  blue.  Sometimes  given  as  a 
separate  M|M-eies.  March,  Apr.  On.  46,  p.  153;  32,  p. 
345;  73.  p.  266.  G.  2:515.  R.H.  1901:188.  Var.  rosea, 
Hort.  (var.  rubra  flbn-pitno,  Hort.).  Fls.  a  reddish 
purple:  now  much  used;  suited  to  partially  shaded 
places  of  the  perennial  border. 


16.  quinquefolia,  Linn.  (.4.  nemordsa  var.  y mnque- 
folia,  Gray j.  This  American  species  differs  from  A. 
nemorosa  in  having  smaller  fls.,  involucral  lvs.  less 
lobed,  foliage  paler,  and  much  more  slender  st.  and 
petioles. — The  common  wind  (lower  or  spring  anemone, 
formerly  called  A.  nemorosa.  On.M.  13:15. 

17.  deltofdea,  Douglas.  St.  simple,  slender,  6-12  in. 
high,  from  a  slender  rootstock:  lvs.  trifoliate,  bawd 
ones  petioled,  others  nearly  sessile,  coarsely  crenatcd, 
often  incised:  fls.  solitary,  white,  rather  large:  achenes 
several,  densely  pubescent;  style  very'  short.  Spring. 
Pacific  slope. 

DDD.  Rootstock  furruontal,  fleshy  or  somcwltat  tuberous. 

18.  ranunculoldes,  Linn.  Yellow  Wood  Anemone. 
St.  3-8  in.,  from  elongated,  somewhat  tuberous  root- 
stock:  lvs.  3-5-part«>d,  divisions  deeply  cut  and  ser- 
rated: fls.  goldeu  yellow,  usually  solitary,  single  or  semi- 
double.  March  and  Apr.  Rich,  light  soil  in  open 
places  and  woods.  Eu.  and  Siberia.  On.  35 : 408.  L.B.C. 
6:556. 

19.  Grayi,  Behr.  (A.  oregana,  Gray).  St.  slender, 
3—12  in.  high,  from  a  fleshy,  brittle  rootstock:  basal 
lvs.  slender-pet ioled,  3-parted,  coarsely  serrate;  involu- 
cral lvs.  petioled,  trifoliate,  the  parts  2-3-lobed,  much 
toothed ;  sepals  blue  or  purplish :  achenes  pubescent,  in 
a  globose  head.  Moist,  shady  slopes.  Ore.  and  Wash. 
In  gardens  west  of  the  Rockies.  Intro.  1892. 

bb.  Peduncle*  2-5  (mostly  S). 

C.  Frs.  {achenes)  woolly  or  very  silky:  secondary  involucre 
present. 

20.  virglniana,  Linn.  Plant  hairy,  2-3  ft.  high,  stout, 
branching  at  the  involucre:  the  petioled  involucral  Ivb. 
3-parted,  the  lft s.  cleft  and  lobed;  basal  lvs.  similar, 
broader  than  long,  on  long  petioles:  fl  peduncles  naked 
(or  the  lateral  ones  2-lvd.);  fls.  greenish  or  white,  1-1 
in.  across:  achenes  woolly,  in  an  oblong  head;  styles 
short,  awl-shaped.  June-Aug.  Woods  and  meadows, 
U.  8.  and  Canada.  G..M.  33:763. 

21.  japonica,Sieb.A  Zucc.  Fig.  206.  Stately,  branch- 
ing st.,  2-3  ft.  high: 
plant  soft  and 
downy,  with  short 
hairs:  Ivb.  ternate, 
much  lobed  and 
toothed:  fls.  rosy 
purple  or  carmine; 
1  3  whorls  of  sepals, 
2-3  in.  diam.,  on 
long  peduncles  from 

leafy  involucre;  stamens  yellow: 
achenes  silk  v. — A  very  useful  s|K>cies 
for  mixed  borders  or  for  pot  cul- 
ture. Hardy  in  northern  states. 
Sept.  to  late  frosts.  Rich  soil,  China 
and  Japan.  On.  30: 172.  B.M.4341. 
P.M.  14:25.  A.O.  19:305.  Gng. 
1:221;  3:131.  G.C.  III.  16:661. 
A.F.  12:29.  F.S.  2:74.  Gt.  61,  p. 
92.  Var.  alba.  Hort.  Honorine 
Jobert.  The  Bride.  Whirlwind, 
etc.  Two  or  3  whorls  of  huge, 
white  sepals:  fls.  2-3  in.  across,  last- 
ing until  hard  froBts.  Gng.  5:117. 
JUL  1867:11.  Var.  crispa,  Hort. 
Thick  lvs.  bronzed  on  the  edges: 
fls.  rose- colored.  Var.  hybrida, 
Hort.  (vars.  rdsea  and  itcgans, 
Hort.).  Radical  lvs.  5-lobed,  often 
cordate;  lol>es  twice  serrate:  fls. 
somewhat  paler,  earlier;  sepals 
rather  broader.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  A.jnpnnica  and  .4.  rilifolia;  pro- 
duced in  Royal  Gardens,  1848.  Var. 
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rubra,  Hort.  Lady  Ardilaun.  Probably  the 
the  type,  but  having  lvs.  and  fls.  with  a  wa 
plant  4-5  ft.  high. 

22.  muldfida,  Poir.  Plant  silky-hairy,  somewhat 
branched,  \rllA  ft«  higli,  frum  a  branched,  upright 
rootstock:  main  involucre  2-3-lvd.,  others  2-lvd.  or 
naked,  short  petioles,  similar  t4>  the  root-lvs.,  2-3  times 
3-paited  an<l  cleft,  divisions  linear:  fls.  Jj-1  in.  across, 
red,  varying  to  white  or  yellow:  achenes  very  woolly. 
Early  summer.  Rock*  and  upland*.  Middle  state**  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

cc.  Frs.  (achenes)  glabrous  at  first:  fls.  white,  somewhat 
umbellate. 

23.  canadensis,  Linn.  (A.  pennsylvdnica,  Linn.  A. 
dichotoma,  Michx.,  not  Linn.).  Hairy,  stout,  1-2  ft. 
high,  branching  at  or  above  the  involucre:  the  3  lvs.  of 
main  involucre  sessile,  3-clcft;  upper  involucres  each 
2-lvd.;  basal  lvs.  broader  than  long,  much  divided, 
cleft  and  toothed;  petioles  long:  ns.  white,  1-2  in. 
across:  achenes  wing-margined,  naked,  becoming  pu- 
bescent, grouped  into  a  spherical  head.  Summer.  In 
shaded  woods  and  open  meadows.  X.  Amer.  Gng.  2: 
21.  Gn.  M.  13:355. 

24.  narcissiflfira,  Linn.  (.4.  umbeliata.  Lam.).  St. 
erect,  rather  stout,  J-£-lJ<£  ft.  high:  lvs.  of  involucre 
sessile;  basal  lvs.  petioled,  3-5-parted,  divisions  deeply 
cut:  fls.  white,  J-^-l  in.  across,  several  in  an  umbel; 
anthers  yellow:  achenes  smooth,  with  short  style. 
May-July.  Mountainous  regions.  Northern  hemis- 
phere. Gn.  30,  p.  173.  B.M.  1120.  G.  6:309. 

A.  aoi/i/dlM— Hepatica  acutiloba. — A.  dlba,  J  unit.  Allied  to  A. 
aylvestrii.  if  not  the  mom.  L.B.C.  4:322.  B.M.  2167— .4.  Hun- 
gr.in.-i.  Prill.  Similar  in  habit  to  A.  Pulsatilla.  Flu.  roUicn  yellow. 
Siberia. — A.  Thunb.  Lva.  deeply  cut,  divided:  rU.  nodding, 

color  of  dragon's-blood.    Japan.— A.   eytliulrun.  Gray.    A  tali 


,  used  for  beauty  of  foliage  and  fr. — A.  dttapHntn. 
Ard.  (A.  trilobata,  Juas.  A.  heterophylla,  Nutl.h  Native  and 
reported  as  ha  viae  been  cultivated  in  southern  states.  1891. — 
A.  elonfiila,  I».  Don.  Similar  in  habit  and  foliage  to  A.  aylveotria 
but  not  an  beautiful:  II*.  dull  greenish  white.  Himalaya. — A.  Pdn- 
Htnii,  Haw.  Ft*,  pure  white,  2-3  in.  across:  5  feet  Inch:  lva.  1  ft. 
arrow.  B.M.  6958.  Gn.  34:202.— A.  hupthtruU,  Hort.  Allied  to 
A.  japonica.  FU.  produced  very  early.  Cent.  China. — A.  magtl- 
linva.  Hort.  FU.  yellow:  pretty  but  not  showy.  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. — A.  pani/IAra,  Michx.  Pretty  white  ft*.  Native  of  north- 
ern states  and  Canada. — A.  potydnthus,  Don.  Allied  to  A.  nar- 
ciaaiflora.  B.M.  6840.  J.JI.  III.  32:250.— A.  pralintU.  Linn.  Allied 
to  A.  Pulsatilla.  L.B.C.  9:900. — A.  pn/tnnt  var.  ohtoiHa,  Him*. 
Fls.  pale:  Ifta.  terminated  with  a  aort  of  bristle.  B.M.  1863. — A. 
riruMru,  Bush-Ham.  la  a  distinct  specie*  similar  to  A.  uarciam- 
Bora.  G.  18: 138.— A.  tphenophylla.  Pocpp.  Fls.  blue.  S.W.  V.  8.— 
A.  thalutrtoidtt.  See  Syndeemon. — A.  tn/Mia,  Linn.  Lva.  t 
regular;  fls.  white.  1  in.  across.  Two  blue  varieties.  B.M. 
rrtiWw-Henatira  triloba.— ,4.  wU./Mm.  Ham.  Allied  to  A.  japonic*. 

B.M.  3376.         K>  c>  Davw_ 


as  AMEMOPiEGMA: 


.  5-7-parted  lva. 
AN  EM  ON  ELLA:  Syndttmon. 


ANEMONOPSIS  (AnemontAike).  Ranunculace*. 
A  beautiful  hardy  plant  for  border  purposes  because  of 
its  effective  foliage  and  showy  flowers. 

This  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  erect  sta-.:  radical  and 
et.-lvM.  rather  large,  tcrnately  compound  and  much 
incised,  similar  to  Aetata:  sepals  many  (often  only  9), 
regular,  petal-like,  deciduous;  petals  many  (often  12), 
short,  sessile,  with  nectariferous  impression  at  the  *  i  ; 
carpels  few  (3— 4),  forming  many-seeded  follicles.  In'gen- 
eral  appearance  similar  to  the  Japanese  anemones,  but 
smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  with  numerous  drooping  fls., 
about  1 1  'j  in.  across,  of  pale  purple  color.  A  monotypic 
genus  from  Japan,  now  planted  in  American  gardens. 

Anemonopsis  thrives  well  in  rich,  deep  loam,  in  well- 
drained  situations  in  partial  shade.  Propagation  is  bv 
division  of  the  roots  in  late  fall  or  early  spring.  Fresh 
seed  may  be  sown  in  the  fall  or  early  the  next  spring 
and  the  plants  will  show  some  flowers  the  firxt  season. 
Sow  the  seed  in  clean  beds  of  black  sandy  loam,  and 
cover  very  slightly. 

macrophvlU,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  The  petals,  instead  of 
spreading,  form  a  half-closed  bud-like  cone  within  the 
sepals.  Gn.  25.  p.  383.  K.  C.  Davis. 


Bigntmia. 

ANEMdPSIS  (Greek,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
fl.-eluster  to  the  flower  of  an  anemone).  Saururaccje. 
Yerba  Mansa.  Aquatic  herb,  yielding  medicinal 
products. 

A  monotypic  genus  closely  allied  to  Houttuynia  of 
K.  Asia.  Stoloniferous  aquatic  plant  with  pungent  aro- 
matic rootstock*:  lvs.  mostly  radical,  minutely  punc- 
tate: infl.  a  conical  spike  or  spndix  subtended  by  an 
involucre  of  petal-like  bract*,  resembling  the  fl.  of  an 
anemone ;  fl*.  small  without  calyx  or  corolla,  each  sub- 
tended by  a  hraetlct;  stamen*  6-N,  with  short  fila- 
ments adnatc  to  the  ovary  at  the  base;  ovary  sunk  in 
the  raehis  of  the  spike,  1 -celled,  composed  of  3  or  4 
carpels,  with  as  many  spreading  stigmas  and  parietal 
4-10-ovuled  placenta*:  caps,  dehiscent  at  the  top; 
seeds  rounded,  punctulate.  Calif,  and  Mex. 

calif6rnica,    Hook.    (Anbmia  calif  Arnica,  Xutt. 
Houttuynia  calij&rnica,  Benth.  &  Hook. 
calif  Arnica,  Endl.) 
Yerba  Mansa.  V 
Apache    Beads.       ^S&rv  |  'Sfc 
Vaviba.    An  erect        /y8P_L  7T 
aquatic  herb:  radi-     \  (  f^m 
cal    lvs.  long-pet- 
ioled,  oblong  -obo- 
vate,  cordate  at  the 
base;  cauline  If. 
broad,  clasping, 
from   the  axil  of 
which  grows  a 
branchlet  reduced 
to  1  or  2  lvs.:  fls. 
minute,  crowded, 
forming  a  conical 
spadix  with  a  whorl 
of  whitish  petaloid 
bracts    below  it, 
giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fl. 
of  an  anemone. 
Calif,    and  Mex. 
Hook.  &  Am.  Bot. 
Beech.  Voy.  pi.  92. 
— The  pungent  aro- 
matic  astringent 
rootstocks  are 


laces  in  the 
of  cylindrical  beads 
by  the  Indians  of 
the  S.  W.  U.  S.,  and  are  used  medicinally  in  the  form 
of  an  infusion  for  malaria,  dysentery,  and  syphilis. 
They  are  also  pulverized  and  applied  locally  to  ulcere 
and  malignant  sores.  The  plant  grows  in  swampy 
places  ana  on  the  margins  of  springs  and  ponds  more 
or  less  alkaline.  The  root*  are  gathered  in  the  dry 
season  in  Mex.  and  sold  in  the  local  drug  markets. 

W.  E.  Saffoki). 

ANETHUM:  DiU  and  i 


ANGELICA  (supposed  to  have  angelic  healing  vir- 
tues). Umbclliferx.  Angelica.  Herbs,  sometimes  planted 
for  ornament.  « 

Stout:  fls.  small,  white  or  greenish,  in  many-lvd.  in- 
volucels:  fr.  fattened  dorsal  ly,  with  yery  prominent 
ribs. — A  genus  of  60  species  in  north  temperate  re- 
gions, and  from  New  Zeal.  Several  of  them  are  na- 
tive to  N.  Amer.  They  are  perennial  herbs  with  com- 
pound Ivs.  and  large  umbels  of  white  fls.  not  unlike  the 
cow-parsnip  (Heracleum).  The  word  "angelica"  is 
ltxisely  applied  to  various  plants.  In  the  American 
tropics,  it  is  used  for  some  of  the  araliads.  The  ai 
ica  of  vegetable  gardens  is  Archangelica  officinalis. 
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Curtisii,  Ruckl.  Stout  perennial,  2-5  ft.,  gla- 
brous: lvs.  2-tcmate,  with  quinate  divisions,  the  Ifts. 
thin.  ovate-lanceolate,  irregularly  sharp-toothed.  Pa. 
to  N.  C. — Grown  for  the  subtropical  effect  of  its  finely 
cut,  ample  foliage.  Intro.  1891  by  H.  P.  Kelsey. 

hirsuta,  Muhl.  (.4.  villdaa,  B.  8.  P.  ArchangUica 
hirsuta,  Torr.  &  Gray).  Pubescent  above:  lvs.  twin; 
pinnately  or  temately  divided,  the  If  Ik.  thickish  anil 
serrate,  the  upper  Ivh.  mostly  reduced  to  sheathing 
petioles.  Eastern  stnt<?s.  Intro.  185)2  by  H.  P.  Kelsey. 

N.  TAYLOK.t 

ANGEL6NIA  (South  American  name,  angelon,  of 
one  of  the  species).  Scrophularidce*.  Perennial  herbs 
or  sub-shrubs,  grown  in  hothouses  and  conservatories, 
and  in  the  open  far  South. 

Plants  with  the  look  of  alonsoas:  lvs.  simple,  oppo- 
site (or  alternate  above):  fls.  ahowv,  blue,  irregularly 

2-  lipped,  the  upper  lip  2-lobed  and  the  lower  larger  and 

3-  lobed;  calyx  5-parted  or  5-toothed;  stamens  4,  in 
pairs;  ovary"  2-celled.  The  axillary  fls.  are  in  a  long, 
leafy  terminal  raceme:  bronchi*  4-sided.— About  two 
dozen  species  from  Mex.  to  Brazil.  Grown  as  pot- 
plants  in  warm  glasshouses  and  prop,  by  seeds  or  soft- 
wood cuttings. 

MlkaritefdUa,  Humb.  &  Bonpl.  Perennial,  3  ft.  or 
less:  lvs.  lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  sessile,  toothed, 
closely  pubescent:  As.  deep  blue.  8.  Amer.  B.M.  2478. 
P.M.  5:75.  BR.  415. 

Girdneri,  Hook.  Woody,  3  ft. :  lvs.  linear-lanceolate, 
more  strongly  toothed  throughout  their  length:  fls. 

{mrple.  white-centered,  handsome,  in  a  long  terminal 
eafy  raceme  or  Bpike:  plant  pubescent-glandular  and 
aromatic.  Brazil.  B.M.  3754. 

grandifldra,  Hort.  (C.  Morr.?).  Perennial;  graceful, 
2  ft.:  lvs.  entire,  or  slightly  toothed,  lance-pointed:  fls. 
lilac,  fragrant,  solitary,  not  exceeding  the  lvs.,  the  lobes 
prominent  and  spreading.  8.  Amer. — An  excellent 
plant  for  winter  bloom,  particularly  the  white-fid.  var. 
alba,  Hort.,  and  grown  in  the  open  satisfactorily  in 
Fla.  It  is  a  good  pot-plant  for  conservatory  or  for  table 
decoration.  Blooming  plants  are  secured  the  same 
year  the  seeds  are  sown.  Intro.  1897  in  Ku.  Gt.  46, 
p.  612;  G.C.  III.  22:307;  Gn.  52,  p.  461;  R.B.  23:272; 
all  the  same  picture  of  a  |»  it-plant  of  var.  alba. 

angustifdlia,  Benth.  Lower:  lvs.  smooth,  narrow- 
lanceolate:  fls.  deep  violet  in  erect  terminal  racemes. 
Mex. 

cornlgera,  Hook.  Annual,  1  ft.  or  more;  slightly 
hirsute:  lvs.  lanceolate,  practically  sessile,  broad  at  the 
base,  slightly  ciliate:  fls.  solitary  in  the  axils,  shorter 
than  the  lvs.,  rich  purple  and  deeper  colored  in  the 
throat,  the  upper  segms.  velvety-dotted,  the  middle 
segm.  of  the  lower  lip  bearing*  a  horn-like  process 
(whence  the  name  cormQcra,  "horned").  Brazil.  B.M. 
3848. 

integerrima,  Spreng.  Perennial,  with  fleshy  root, 
branching  above:  lvs.  lanceolate,  entire,  narrowed  at 
base:  fls.  stalked  in  the  axils  of  short  bracts  and  form- 
ing a  terminal  spike  or  raceme  6  in.  long,  light  blue- 
and  purple-spotted,  the  throat  wide  open  and  lobes 
very  short  and  rounded  except  the  lower  which  is 
broad-ovate  and  toothed.  S.  Brazil,  Paraguay.  Gt. 
54:1538.  L.  H.  B. 

AHGltfPTERJS  (Greek,  ttaatl-fern).  Maratliace*. 
An  Old  World  genus  of  coarse  greenhouse  ferns,  with 
twice-  or  thrice-pinnate  lvs.,  and  the  large  fleshy 
sporangia  arrangixi  in  boat-shaped  marginal  sori.  In 
cult.,  requires  plenty  of  room  and  abundant  drainage. 

Angiopteris  grows  wild  in  swampy  places,  and  is  of 
robust  habit.  If  grown  in  pots,  the  pots  may  stand  in 
2  or  3  inches  of  water.  Although  spores  arc  freely  pro- 
duced, no  seedlings  are  on  record.  Easily  propagated 
by  the  fleshy  scales  at  the  base  of  each  'frond.  Each 
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scale  contains  at  least  two  dormant  buds,  and  should 
not  be  divided.  They  may  be  laid  in  sand,  covered  with 
sphagnum,  and  kept  in  a  close  case  for  three  to  five 
months.  They  start  more  quickly  in  early  spring. 
(Schneider,  Book  of  Choice  Perns.) 

ev£cta,  Hoffm.  Growing  from  a  stout,  fleshy,  erect 
caudix,  2-6  ft.  high:  lvs.  6-15  ft.  long,  mostly  bipinnate, 
with  swollen  rachiscs;  lfts.  4-12  in.  long,  ii-lH  in. 
wide,  the  margin  entire  or  slightly  toothed.  India  and 
Japan  to  Madagascar  and  Queensland.  8.  1:399- — 
Known  under  various  names  in  cult.,  as  A.  lotigifolia, 
etc.  The  trade  names,  which  appear  to  indicate  species, 
may  be  regarded  as  varieties.         ft.  Q  Benedict. f 

ANG6PHORA  (vtsad-lxarinq;  Greek,  in  allusion  to 
shape  of  fruit!.  Myrtace*.  Gi'M  Myrtle.  A  genus  of 
4  species  of  Australian  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  cult, 
in  glasshouses  in  the  Old  World,  but  not  known  to  the 
trade  in  this  country,  where  their  cult,  seems  to  be 
confined  to  botanic  gardens.  Thev  have  large  opposite 
(vs.,  corymbose  fls.,  with  a  5-6-cleft  calyx.  The  com- 
monest species  in  cult,  are  A.  ctrrdifMia,  Cav.,  with 
yellowish  fls.  and  sessile  lvs.,  and  A.  LinceolAta,  Cav,, 
with  white  fls.  and  pctiolate  lvs.  See  page  3565. 

ANGRjECUM  (Latinized  from  Angrek,  the  Malay 
name  for  all  orchids  of  this  habit}.  Orchidia*.  Epiphy- 
tic hothouse  orchids  with  the  habit  of  Vanda. 

Leaves  flat  or  terete:  fls.  few  to  many  in  a  raceme,  or 
rarely  solitary;  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike,  spreading; 
lip  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  column;  lateral  lobes 
small  or  obsolete;  middle  lobe  entire;  spur  long  and 
slender;  pollinia  2,  upon  a  single  undivided  stipe. — 
About  20  species,  natives  of  Trop.  Afr.,  Madagascar, 
and  the  Mascarene  Isls. 

These  are  valued  for  their  winter-flowering  habit 
and  lasting  qualities.  All  have  peculiar  or  grotesque 
forms  and  some  are  fragrant.  All  need  a  warmhouse 
in  winter,  preferably  the  warmest  corner,  where  it  is 
moist.  As  the  plants  have  no  pseudobulbs  they  must 
never  become  dry.  No  soil  is  necessary  at  the  roots, 
but  a  surfacing  of  live  sphagnum  may  be  placed  over 
the  crocks;  this  should  be  renewed  as  often  as  it  be- 
comes decayed.  The  angrecums  may  be  classed  with 
the  aerides,  vandas  and  saccolabiums  as  being  true  air- 
plants  and  the  roots  are  impatient  of  confinement  in 
pots  or  other  receptacles.  Care  must  be  taken  to  secure 
the  plants  firm  and  upright  when  repotting,  by  means 
of  stakes  or  wire.  Frequent  spraying  overhead  in 
bright  weather  is  of  great  assistance,  especially  in  the 
growing  time.  They  must  never  be  removed  from  the 
greenhouse  for  decoration  elsewhere,  for  if  the  plants 
become  chilled,  there  is  total  loss.  (Orpet.) 

A.  I  A'*,  semi-tercte,  narrow. 
Scottiinum,  Reichb.  f.  St*,  up  to  2  ft.  long,  with 
brown  sheaths  below:  lvs.  terete,  grooved  on  the  upper 
side,  3^1  in.  long,  spreading  or  recurved:  peduncles 
with  1-3  fls.  which  are  inverted  and  l!£-2  in.  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow,  changing  to  white, 
linear,  similar,  acute,  the  sepals  a  little  broader  than 
the  petals,  the  lip  white,  concave,  transversely  oblong, 
nucronate;  spur  4-5  in.  long,  reddish  brown.  Comoro 
Isls.  G.C.  II.  14,  p.  137.   F.M.  1880:421.  B.M.  6723. 

aa.  Lvs.  flat. 
B.  Plant  dwarf:  JU.  few,  3-5,  the  clusters  shorter 
than  the  U<s. 

falcatum,  Lindl.  St.  1-2  in.  tall:  lvs.  few,  linear, 
falcate.  2-3  in.  long,  channeled  above,  keeled  beneath: 
peduncles  with  3-5  fls.,  fragrant,  white,  about  %  in. 
across,  the  sepals  and  (M-tals  acute,  similar,  linear- 
oblong;  lip  3-lobed,  the  lateral  lolxw  minute,  the  middle 
lobe  narrow-oblong,  retime;  spur  curved,  filiform. 
Japan.  B  R.  4:283.  B.M.  2097  (both  as  Limodorum 
falcatum). 
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bb.  Plant  larger  than  above:  ft*,  numerous,  in  raceme* 
usually  longer  than  the  lvs. 
0.  Fls.  white  or  tinged  with  yellow. 

D.  Lip  acute. 
B.  Spur  less  than  5  in.  long,  white. 
f.  Sepal*  lanceolate:  ft*,  about  I  in.  across;  spur 
2-3  in.  long. 

modestum,  Hook.  f.  (.4.  Santlerianum,  Reichb.  f.). 
Lvs.  oblong  to  obovatc-oblong,  acutiah  to  cmarginate, 
3-6  in.  long:  racemes  of  numerous  pure  white  fls.  on 
orange  pedicels;  sepals  lanceolate;  petals  ovate-lanceo- 
late; lip  broadly  ovate.  Madagascar  and  Comoro  Isls. 
B.M.  6693.  Lind.  2:92.  R.H.  1S88,  p.  516.  R.B.  15: 
217.  A.F.  22:951;  35:381.  O  R.  8: 152;  12:337.  0.  4: 
f.  24. 

ff.  Sepals  elliptic:  ft*,  about  I  \/A  in.  across;  spur 
3-4  in.  long. 

articulatum,  Reichb.  (A.  descendens,  Reichb.). 
Lva.  oval  to  obovate-oblong,  3-5  in.  long,  cmar- 
ginate or  2-lobed:  racemes  pendulous,  of  numer- 
ous pure  white  fls.  on  pale  orange  pedicels;  sepal.* 
and  petals  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  the  lateral  sepals 
narrower;  lip  broadly  oblong-oval,  acute;  spur 
3-1  in.  long.  Madagascar. 

EE.  Spur  6-7  in.  long, 
tinged  with  orange- 

fillisii,  Reichb.  Sts. 
up  to  1  ft.  high:  I  vs. 
narrow,  oblong.  5-8 
in.  long,  cmarginate 
or  bilobed  at  apex: 
racemes  pendulous, 
of  12  or  more  pure 
white  fls. ;  sepals  and 
petals  ellipt  ic-oblong, 
acute,  the  dorsal 
sepal  indexed  at  the 
summit,  the  lateral 
reflexed;  lip  oblong- 
elliptic,  acute:  spur 
slender,  tinged  with 
orange-red.  Mada- 
gascar. Ct.C.  II.  3: 
277.  F.M.  1875:191. 
O  R.  7:81. 


dd.  Lip  cmarginate  or 

2-lobed  at  apex. 
citratum,  Thouare. 
Sts.  3-4  in.  high:  lvs. 
oblong-ovate,  3-5  in. 
long,  acute  or  lobed 
at  the  apex:  racemes  pendulous,  of  12  or  more  white  or 
pale  straw-color  fls.;  sepals  obovate.  obtuse;  petals 
oblong-elliptic;  lip  flat,  nearlv  orbicular,  cmarginate; 
spur  slender.  Madagascar.  B.M.  5024.  I.H.  33:592. 
Lind.  5:238. 

cc.  Fls.  with  green  sepals  and  petals;  lip  white. 
superbum,  Thouars  (.4.  ehrirneum,  Lindl.).  Fig.  207. 
Sts.  up  to  4  ft.  or  more  long:  lvs.  up  to  2  ft.  long,  2  in. 
wide,  coriaceous:  racemes  ascending,  with  8  or  more 
fls.;  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  green,  lanceolate; 
hp  white,  orbicular,  fl«*hy,  abruptly  acuminate;  spur 
green.  Madagascar.  B.M.  4761."  B.R.  1522.  Var. 
virens,  V'eitch  (.4.  clrcrw,  Lindl.).  Differs  from  the 
type  in  its  smaller  fls.  with  the  labcllum  tinged  green. 
B.M.  5170. 

A.  auoiidttm,  Holfe  (A.  Auguatii)  Allied  to  A.  Kotschyi.  Lva. 
ck  anil  fleshy,  glaucous  green:  fls.  in  arched 


Maitugascar. — A.  nuMfun,  Lindl  MListroetAchy*  caudata. — 
A.  Chaittu&num.  Hook.  Ht*istrostachysChailluanum.  — A.  cfla/irAum, 
Lindl. =  Mystaci<lium  distichum. — A.  Bihteri&nvm.  Krftnal.  (A. 
Arooldianum,  rvWildl.  S(.  elongated:  lva.  distant:  Ba.  Urge,  mili- 
tary; sepals  and  petals  oral-lanceolate,  acuminate;  lip  luge,  eitin- 
guisher-shaped.  cmarginate  and  ajpiculate  at  the  summit ;  spur  about 
as  loiuc  an  lateral  sepals.  Afr.  B.M.  7813.  A.F.  25:79.  On«  13: 
377. — A.  crpdasum.  Thouar*.  Fla.  white,  of  peculiar  form;  apur 
longer  than  perianth  segras.  Maacarene  lain. — .-1.  fatluAtum. 
Reichb.  St.  1-2  in.  high:  racemes  of  2— I  fls.  about  1 1$  in.  diam., 
>uro  white,  the  slender  spur  about  3  in.  long.  Madagascar.  J  II. 
II.  42:207. — A./uteiitum.  Reichb.  Sta.  abort:  racemes  of  numerous 
fla..  1-1 H  in.  across,  cream-white,  the  lip  oblong,  acuminate 
abruptly,  the  slender  spur  about  3  in.  long.  M/adagnscar.  Gn.  37.  p. 
61. — A.  Ilumbttoii,  Keichb.  —  Mar roplect ruin  lyeonia. — .4.  ii-Wum*- 
ncum.  I.indl.—Ustrostachys  ichneumoncum. — .4.  infundibutarr. 
Lindl.  .Sta.  long:  fls.  large,  solitary;  sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow; 
lip  funnel-shaped.  2  V$-3  in.  long,  white  with  a  green  throat,  the 
curved  spur  3-5  in.  long.  W.  Afr.  B.M.  8163.  G.C.  III. 30: 130. 
CM.  47:029.  Gn.  00,  p.  109.  J.H.  III.  49:219;  59:387.-/4.  Kn- 
ack yi,  Reichb.  Lva.  obovatc-oblong.  3-7  in.  long: 
raceme  of  0-10  white  fls..  1  '»  in.  across,  the  ovate- 


r, 


oblong  dorsal  sepals  and  petals  reftrietl,  the  spread- 
ing lateral  >cpala  lanceolate;  lip  nearly  rhomboid, 
with  a  broad  claw;  spur  pale  brown,  up  to  9  in.  long. 


E.  Afr.  G.C.  II.  14:093;  III.  39:3711;  III.  40:221. 
Gn.  31.  p.  323;  37,  p.  101:  76.  p  583. — A.  Lednu. 
Veitch— Maeropleetrum  Leonis. — A.  peUueuium. 
Lindl  Listrostachya  pellucida.  —  .4.  pertiuum. 
Lindl.— List  rostachys  pert  uaa.— X .  UuhtckitJiAnum. 
J.  O'Brien.  Sts.  3-fl  in.:  lva.  ovate,  4-8  in.  long: 
racemes  of  10-12fragrant  white  fls., with  a  pale  green 
hand  along  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  white 
with  an  emerald  center  and  black-purple  throat,  the 
with  ■  brown  tip.  Cent.  Afr.  G.C.  III. 

34  :  131.  —  A.  Sdifffitri, 
Hort.  Scarcely  8  in.  high : 
Aa.  long,  reddish  brown. 
German   E.   Afr.  Var. 


from 
*  all 


th 

apur  pale  green, 
Rhode 

across,  the  sepals,  petals  and  li 


_  raceme,  pure  while, 
G.C.  Id.  45:  Feb.  0,  Suppl.   O.K.  1908:240. 
bilobum.  Lind),    Racemes  of  0-10  fls,  about  1  in. 


the  spur  pale  orange-red 
God. 


19 
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W.  Afr. 


nrly  alike,  lanceolate-acuminate, 
J.H.  III.  43:483.— .4.  #u*aa4nii. 

white;  brown  spur*. 


type  in  having 
vegetative  parta  green. — 
A .  ittquiptiiAU  "—  Macro- 
plectrum  scjsquipedalc. 

Georob  V.  Nash. 

ANGULOA  (dedi- 
cated to  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Angulo). 
Orc.hid&cex.  Stout 
coolhouse  orchids, 
with  large  pseudo- 
bulbs, the  scales  at  the 
base  passing  into  lvs. 

Leaves  large,  pli- 
cately  nerved :  scapes 
from  the  base  of  the 
pseudobulbs,  clothed 
with  large  lax 
aheaths;  fla.  aub- 
g lobular;  sepals  and 
petals  connivent, 
fleshy;  lip  shorter 
than  sepals  and  pet- 
als, 3-IoIkhI,  the  mid- 
dle lobe  much  smaller 
than  the  lateral  lobes,  linear  and  recurved,  or  broader 
and  2-lipped. — Species  3,  all  in  cult.,  natives  of  S. 
American  Andes,  at  elevations  of  5,000-7,000  ft. 

This  interesting  genus  comprises  but  few  species, 
but  these  are  singular,  since  all  are  well  worthy  of  cul- 
ture. Coming  from  the  Andes  of  Colombia,  a  moderate 
temiMTature  of  50°  in  winter  will  be  ample  for  their 
needs,  and  a  cool,  shaded  structure  in  summer,  as  the 
foliage  is  easily  scorched  by  direct  sunlight  in  hot 
weather.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  flowers  haa 
given  the  popular  name  of  "boat  orchid,"  which  sug- 
gests the  general  shape.  This,  together  with  the  fra- 
grance, and  the  hinged  Up,  which  oscillates  with  the 
least  movement,  makes  the  plants  very  interesting 
when  in  bloom.  The  angiiloas  are  rather  terrestrial 
than  epiphytal.  The  culture  is  very  simple  if,  as  a 
potting  compost,  a  mixture  is  used  containing  some 
soil  with  the  fiber  and  some  sphagnum  moss  as  a  sur- 
facing, the  potting  being  very  firm.  Propagation  is 
simple  by  division  of  the  bulbs.  The  old  back  ones  may  be 
severed  at  the  creeping  rhirome  after  the  new  growth 
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tin-  been  completed,  and  1 1.>  will  start  new  shoots 
usually  in  spring.  Division  must  be  made  after  the 
shoots  arc  visible  from  the  back  bulbs.  The  black-spot 
disease  of  the  bulbs  is  often  fatal  to  anguloas.  It  appears 
suddenly  and  is  generally  due  to  too  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  or  at  the  roots.  Directly  it  is  seen, 
the  affected  parts  must  be  cut  out  clean,  and  dry  sul- 
fur applied;  this,  if  done  in  time,  will  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease.  If  brown  scale  attacks  the  plants, 

r>ge  with  soap  and  water,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
tender  leaves.  (Orpet.) 

a.  Midille  lobe  of  lip  linear,  recurved. 
unifldra,  Ruiss  <fc  Pav.  (.4.  inrginalis,  Hort.).  Pseudo- 
bulbs  angled,  ovate-oblong,  3-6  in.  long:  lvs.  up  to  2  ft. 
long,  broadly  lanceolate:  fis.  creamy  white,  often  flushed 
or  spotted  internally  with  pink;  sepals  ovate,  acute; 
petals  oblong-elliptic, 
acute;  lateral  lobes  t^; 
of  lip  semi-orbicular, 
rounded  at  apex,  tlx'  middle 
lobe  linear,  recurved.  Peru 
and  Colombia.  G.C.  III. 
19:423.  B  R.  30:60.  B.M. 
4807.  Gt.  32:  1137.  A.  F. 
6:607. 

aa.  Middle  lobe  of  lip  ovate- 
triangular,  2-lipped. 
B.  Lateral  lobes 
acute. 

Clowesii,  Lindl.  Fig.  208. 
Pseudobulbs     cylindric  -  ob- 
long, 4-6  in.  long:  lvs.  up  to 
2  ft.  long,  obovate-lanceolate: 
fls.  lemon-yellow ;  sepals  and 
petals  acute,  oblong-elliptic; 
lip  with  the  lateral  lobes 
triangular,  acute,  the  mid- 
dle   lobe  broadly  ovate- 
triangular,  fleshy,  pubes- 
cent. Colombia.  B.R.  30:63. 
B.M.    4313.    Ijnd.  4:191. 
Veitch,  Man.  pi.  p.  100.  Var. 
eburnea,  Veitch  (.4.  eburnea,  W 
ivory-white  fls.  Colombia. 

BB.  Lateral  loots  semi-orbicular,  rounded  at  apex. 
Ruckeri,  Lindl.  Similar  to  .4.  Clowesii,  but  smaller. 
Fls.  green  or  yellowish  green,  flushed  with  brown  on 
the  outside,  inside  yellow  densely  s|K>ttcd  with  red; 
sepals  and  |>ctals  oblong-elliptic;  lip  much  as  in  .4. 
Clowesii,  but  the  lateral  lobes  rounded  at  apex.  Colom- 
bia. B.R.  32:41.  Gt.  3:106.  A. F.  6:607.  Lind.  2:53. 
Var.  albifldra,  Veitch.  Fls.  white,  of  waxy  texture. 
Var.  sanguines,  Lindl.  Fls.  uniformlv  deep  red  on 
inside.  B.IL3:31.  ML  28:427. 

A.  Cllftonii.  Hort.  O.  4.  pi.  3.— A.  inUrmMu,.  Rolfr,  ■  hybrid 
betwrvn  A.  Ruckeri  and  A  Comm.  wa»  product*!  by  Srdrn.  Thin 
had  fl*.  of  nearly  the  iuic  and  ahape  of  A.  Kurlu-ri. 

George  V.  Nash. 

ANHALOMUM.  Cactacex.  A  name  used  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  Cyclopedia,  but  now  given  place  to 
the  slightly  older  name  Ariocarpus.  which  see.  .4. 
Williamsii  and  .4.  Lewinii,  sometimes  referred  to 
Kchinocactus  or  to  Mamillaria,  are  here  treated  under 
lAiphaphora.  which  s«t\ 

ANIGOZANTHOS  (Greek,  expanded  flower) . 
Amaryllulaccx.  Ai'stralian  Sword  Lily.  Atx>ut  8 
Australian  greenhouse  or  half-hardy  perennials  with 
Bword-like  lvs.  and  woolly-yellow,  -green,  or  -red  fls.  in 
short  1 -sided  racemes  or  spikes  and  a  much  elongated 
perianth-tube.  The  two  species  likely  to  be  met  with 
arc  A  fiavida,  Ri-d.  (.4.  coccinra,  Paxt.),  with  mostly 
red-woolly  fls.  \\i  in.  long  and  ap|K-ndagcd  anthers; 
and  A.  MAnglesii,  Don,  with  fls.  about  3  in.  long,  red- 


woolly  at  base  and  green  beyond,  the  anthers  not 
appendaged.  These  plants  are  little  known  in  N. 


ANISACANTHTJS  (Greek,  unequal  acanthus).  Anin- 
thacei.  A  genus  of  6  species  of  Mexican  and  American 
shrubs,  with  mostly  lanceolate,  entire,  petioled  oppo- 
site or  clustered  lvs.,  and  loosely  spicate  or  scattered 
red  fls.  1  in  or  more  long;  corolla-loin*  4,  the  tube 
2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  It-parted,  the  lower  entire; 
stamens  2,  equaling  or  exceeding  the  corolla-lobes. 

Wrtghtii,  Gray.  Height,  2-4  ft.:  lvs.  1-2  in.  long, 
oblong-  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate:  fls. 
racemose,  or  paniculate-racemose,  the  corolla  vermilion 
or  purplish  ml,  1  !$-2  in.  long,  the  lip  shorter  than  the 
tube;  calyx  decplv  5-cleft.  S.  and  \V.  Texas.  Offered 
by  Franceachi  of  Santa  Barbara,  C  Jif. 

Gonzalezii,  Grecnm.  (A.  Con- 
taltii,  Hurt.).  Sub-shrub,  the  st. 
much  branched:  lvs.  1-2  m.  long, 
J^-J^in.  wide,  acuminate,  and 
obtuse  at  the  apex:  fls.  cymose- 
racemose,  brick-red,  or  scarlet  and 
larger  than  in  the  preceding. 
Oaxaca,  Mex. — Suitable  for  dry 
place*.    Intro,  by  Franceschi  in 

1M1.  N.  TAYLOK.f 

ANISE.  Umbelllferx,  An  aro- 
matic condimental  and  medicinal 
herb. 

Anise  {Pimpintlla  Anlsum, 
Linn.)  is  an  annual,  easily  grown 
from  seeds  in  any  warm  and  mel- 
low soil.  The  scwls  are  commonly 
sown  where  the  plants  are  to 
stand,  and  the  plant  matures 
rapidly.  The  seeds  are  used  in 
medicine  and  in  cookery,  and  for 
flavoring  liquors;  they  yield  a 
highly  perfumed  essential  oil;  they 
are  mostly  grown  in  Mediter- 
ranean countries.  The  lvs.  are 
also  used  as  seasoning  and  garnish- 
ing. The  plant  reaches  a  height 
of  2  ft.  or  less,  bears  twice-pinnate 
lvs.  and  small  yellowish  white  fls. 
in  large,  loose  umbels.  The  seeds 
are  oblong  anil  curved,  ribbed  on 
the  convex  side,  grayish,  the  size 
of  caraway  seed.  In  common  with 
"1  umbelliferous  seed,  anise  seed 
>cs  not  retain  its  vitality  long, 
the  normal  longevity  being  1-3 
-vears.  Native  from  Greece  to 
t«ypt-  L  H.  B. 

( x  U)  ANISdTES  (Greek,  unlikeness). 

AontMoor.  Broad-leaved  shrubs 
of  about  4  Arabian  and  African  species,  one  of  which 
has  been  intro.  to  cult,  recently.  Fls.  in  short  axil- 
Ian,-  clusters;,  sepals  6,  nearly  free;  corolla  2-lippcd, 
in  shades  of  red;  stamens  2^  the  filament*  long  and 
glabrous-  fr.  a  caps.  A.  diversifdlius,  Ball.,  from  the 
Isl.  of  Socotra,  is  an  erect  nearly  glabrous  shrub 
l**a*  than  2  ft.  high:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  or  obovate,  2 
in.  or  less  long,  flame-colored  or  yellow,  tubular  and 
2-lipped,  the  lips  curved.  B.M.  S210. — Warm  green- 
house, blooming  spring  and  summer.  Requires  the 
treatment  given  to  Justicia  and  Jucobinia.  Prop, 
easily  by  cuttings.  L.  H.  B. 

ANISUM.  An  old  generic  name  now  referred  to 
Pimpinella.  .4.  officinale,  D  C.  (P.  Anisum)  is  Anise, 
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ANN6NA  (Latin,  year's  harvest,  suggested  by  the 
Haitian  name  a  nan  applied  to  one  of  the  species.  Com- 
monly spelled  A  nana,  but  Linna-us  used  the  double  n). 
Annonaceit  (Richard,  1808).  Custard- Apple.  Ara- 
ticlt.  Tropical  and  subtropical  woody  plants  culti- 
vated for  their  fleshy  fruits  and  for  ornament. 

Leaves  2-rankcd,  alternate,  devoid  of  stipules:  fls. 
perfect,  solitary  or  in  clusters,  extra-axillary,  often 
opposite  the  Ivs.  and  sometimes  subterminal;  calyx 
usually  gamoscpalous,  3-parted;  petals  typically  6. 
in  2  series,  but  the  inner  scries  in  some  species  reduced 
to  small  scales  or  even  wanting;  stamens  numerous, 
crowded  on  the  receptacle,  the  fleshy  filament  bearing  a 
pair  of  linear  parallel  polk-n-sacs  on  its  back,  these 
opening  extrorsely  by  a  longitudinal  slit  and  capped  by 
ihe  expanded  hood-like  connective;  pistils  many,  the 
ovaries  usually  clothed  on  the  outside  with  minute 
hairs  and  containing  a  single  erect  ovule  at  the  base: 
fr.  a  syncarpium,  formed  by  the  growing  together  of  the 
carpels  and  receptacle  into  a  fleshy  mass;  seeds  contain- 
ing a  large  wrinkled  endos|>erm  with  small  basal  em- 
bryo.—Trees  and  shrubs,  over  50  in  number,  chiefly 
from  Trop.  Amer.,  but  a  few  from  Afr.,  and  several 
now  widely  cult,  in  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemi- 

Scvcral  species  have  been  successfully  introduced 
into  southern  California  and  Florida.  Some  of  those 
cited  in  catalogues  and  horticultural  publications  are 
merely  forms  of  old  species  and  others  are  grnerically 
distinct.  Amongst  these  names  are  A.  mexienna,  which 
was  a  catalogue  name  used  by  Loddiges;  A.  excelxa  of 
Humboldt  &  Donpland,  a  species  never  fully  described, 
the  flowers  and  fruit  of  which  are  entirely  unknown; 
and  A .  africana,  an  obscure  Bpecies  based  by  Linna*us 
upon  an  American  specimen  with  lanceolate,  pubescent 
leav«w.  A.  trilubata  and  A.  obomta  are  Asimxna  triloba 
and  Asimina  obovatn;  A.  asiatica  of  Linnaeus  is  not  an 
annona  at  all  but  a  rubiaceous  plant.  Morinda  citri- 
folia;  while  .4.  aguUica  of  Loureiro  is  A.  reticulata,  and 
A.  anatica  of  Vahl  is  A.  squamosa.  A.  Forskahlii  of 
De  Candolle  (.4.  glabra,  Forsk.,  not  Linn.)  was  based 
upon  a  specimen  of  A.  squamosa  growing  in  cultivation 
in  Egypt;  to  A.  squamosa  must  also  be  referred  A. 
bifiora  of  MociAo  &  Sessl,  while  A.  longifolia  of  these 
authors  is  undoubtedly  A.  reticulata,  and  their  A.fru- 
ticosa  is  A.globiflora  of  Schlechtendahl.  A.aurantiaca 
and  A.  macroearpa  are  Brazilian  species,  the  names  of 
which  were  erroneously  applied  to  certain  cultivated 
forms  in  southern  California;  while  .4.  suavissima  is 
only  a  horticultural  variety  of  A.  Chaimola,  and  4. 
cinerea  of  the  Antilles  a  form  of  A  ■  squamosa.  A .  palus- 
tru  of  Linna>us  is  identical  with  his  previously  described 
A.  glabra,  and  the  latter  name  must  take  precedence 
in  accordance  with  accepted  rules  of  priority.  A  num- 
ber of  species  described  as  annonas  belong  to  other 
genera.  Among  them  are  A.  amplerictiulis  and  A. 
graruliflora  of  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Madagascar, 
which  belong  to  the  genus  Pseudannona.  .4.  Mannii  of 
Oliver,  an  African  species  which  has  a  branching  in- 
florescence very  different  from  that  of  the  genus 
Annona.  has  been  assigned  to  a  new  genus  Anonidium 
by  Engler  A  Diels;  and  .4.  Perottelia  of  A.  De  Can- 
dolle has  been  placed  in  the  genus  Unonopsis  by  It.  E. 
Fries.  Annona  obtuxiflora  of  Tussac,  together  with  A. 
mucosa  of  Jaequin,  must  be  placed  in  the  genus  Kollinia 
under  the  name  R.  mucosa f  and  to  this  genus  should 
also  be  assigned  the  Brazilian  biriba,  which  is  proba- 
bly Rollinia  orthopetala,  a  species  with  large,  fleshy 
fruit  of  delicious  flavor,  successfully  introduced  into 
Florida  from  Para.  The  climbing  Annona  unrinata  of 
Lamarck  belongs  to  the  genus  Artalnitrys.  -4.  pyri- 
formis,  also  a  climbing  shrub,  of  Mauritius,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  unknown,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  some 
other  genus.  For  Annona  longifolia  see  Duguetia.  See 
also  Rollinia,  Artabolry*  and  Cananga. 

\V.  E.  Safford. 
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Cultural  notes. 

While  the  annonas  succeed  best  on  a  heavy  loam, 
most  species  can  be  grown  on  light  soils  ana  under 
adverse  conditions.  The  custard-apple  (A.  reticulata) 
thrives  on  the  Florida  keys  in  a  semi-naturalised  state; 
the  cherimoya  (A.  Cherimola)  grows  and  bears  abun- 
dantly on  steep  calcareous  cliffs  in  Central  America;  the 
sugar-apple  {A.  squamosa)  is  successful  on  dry  and 
sandy  soils  with  practically  no  attention  whatever. 
The  situation  best  adapted  to  them  is  a  sloping  piece 
of  ground,  for,  with  the  exception  of  A.  glabra,  they 
arc  intolerant  of  stagnant  water  about  the  roots. 

The  cherimoya,  probably  the  hardiest  of  the  genus, 
withstands  temperatures  as  low  as  26°  F.  without  in- 
jury, and  reaches  perfection  only  in  a  comparatively 
cool  climate.  The  aoursop  (A.  tnuricain)  is  one  of  the 
tenderest  Bpecies;  the  sugar-apple  and  the  custard- 
apple  are  somewhat  hardier;  all  three  are  successfully 
grown  in  southern  Florida,  but  not  in  California. 

Propagation  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  seeds; 
the  most  highly  valued  species,  however,  such  as  the 
cherimoya,  arc  budded  or  grafted. 

Seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  for  several  years,  and 
if  planted  in  warm  weather  or  under  glass  will  germi- 
nate in  a  few  weeks.  If  in  a  greenhouse,  they  may  be 
planted  at  any  season  of  the  year;  otherwise,  it  is  best 
to.  plant  only  during  spring  or  early  summer.  Sow 
thickly  in  flats  or  pans  of  light,  porous  soil  containing 
an  abundance  of  humus,  covering  to  the  depth  of  or 
inch.  When  the  plants  are  3  or  4  inches  high,  they 
should  be  potted  into  3-inch  pots;  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  soil  is  perfectly  drained,  and  waterings 
should  not  be  too  frequent  or  copious.  When  the 
plants  have  at  tained  a  height  of  8  or  10  inches,  they  may 
either  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  or  set  out  in  the  open 
ground;  in  the  latter  case,  they  must  have  careful 
attention  until  thev  have  become  established  and  made 
considerable  growth. 

Both  budding  and  grafting  have  proved  to  be  readily 
applicable  to  the  annonas,  either  in  the  open  ground  or 
in  pots,  under  glass.  Several  different  species  have 
been  used  for  stocks.  A.  Cherimola  proving  the  most 
satisfactory  thus  far  in  California,  as  it  is  best  adapted 
to  that  climate;  A.  glabra  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
vigorous  and  satisfactory  in  Florida. 

Shield  budding,  essentially  the  same  as  practised 
with  the  citrous  fruits,  is  the  method  most  commonly 
used.  The  work  is  best  done  in  spring,  shortly  after  the 
sap  has  begun  to  flow,  the  time  varyingr  of  course, 
according  to  locality  and  season.  Stocks  should  be 
from  J!  to  %  inch  in  diameter;  seedlings  of  thin  size 
will  be  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old.  Budwood 
from  which  the  leaves  have  dropped,  and  of  about  a 
year's  growth,  is  the  l  -«t  desirable.  It  is  important 
that  the  buds  be  cut  large, — about  1  }4  inches  in  length. 
— as  they  are  likely  *o  have  difficulty  in  starting  and 
lie  choked  out,  on  account  of  the  thick  bark  and  rapid 
callousing  of  the  annonas,  if  they  are  too  small.  The 
incision  may  lie  made  either  in  the  form  of  a  T  or  an 
inverted  T,  raising  the  bark  with  care  so  that  the  deli- 
cate tissues  lying  under  it  will  not  be  injured,  and  in- 
serting the  bud  with  as  little  pressure  as  possible. 
Waxed  tape  should  be  used  for  tying.  Three  or  four 
weeks  after  insertion,  the  buds  should  be  unwrapped, 
and,  if  they  have  united  with  the  stock,  re- wrapped 
loosely,  lopping  the  stock  at  a  point  5  or  6  inches 
above  the  bud.  The  wrap  should  not  be  removed  until 
the  bud  has  made  a  growth  of  several  inches. 

For  grafting,  two-year-old  seedlingB  are  used,  the 
operation  being  a  simple  cleft-graft,  using  a  scion  of 
well-matured  wood  from  which  the  leaves  have  dropped. 

Cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood  can  be  rooted  under 
glass,  with  bottom  heat.  This  method  of  pro|>agation 
is  not  widely  practised,  however. 

The  annonas,  when  grown  from  seed,  vary  greatly 
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In  regard  to  productiveness  as  well  as  site,  color,  form, 
texture  and  quality  of  fruit.  In  southern  California, 
inanv  large  seedling  cherimoyas  have  Ix-en  grubbed 
out  because  they  were  unproductive,  while  others  pro- 
duce fruit  of  such  |XH»r  quality  as  to  be  of  no  value. 
Careful  attention  to  culture  will  assist  in  improving 
the  quality  and  size  of  the  fruit,  but  the  only  sure  way 

to  perpetuate  choice 
forms  and  eliminate 
all  possibility  of  the 
tree  turning'  out  to 
Ik-  inferior  is  to 
propagate  by  some 
asexual  means. 

Most  species 
come  into  bearing 
when  three  or  four 
years  old.  Few 
named  varieties 
have  been  estab- 
lished, and  these 
are  probably  eon- 
finiil  to  the  cheri- 
moya. 

In  some  coun- 
tries, the  annonaa 
are  subject  to  cer- 
tain  fungous  dls- 

200.  Annan*  maricaU.  (XjJ 

mealy-bug.  As  a  class,  however,  they 
from  these  pests  than  most  other  fruit  tree*.  They 
require  very  little  pruning. 

Fruits  must  be  picked  when  mature, — to  avoid  their 
falling  to  the  ground  and  becoming  bruised, — and  laid 
away  for  a  few  days  before  they  are  ready  for  eating. 
If  they  are  to  be  shipped  any  distance,  they  must  be 
packed  in  some  material,  such  as  excelsior  or  straw, 
that  will  allow  good  ventilation,  each  fruit  being 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  strong  paper.  The  selection  of 
the  toughest-skinned  varieties  adds  grcatlv  to  the  facil- 
ity with  which  they  can  be  shipped,  p.  \y.  Popenoe. 


pests,  notably  the 
to  suffer  ' 
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laurifalia.  4. 
louipflurn.  7, 
Umgifotia.  8. 
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paliutris.  4. 
purpuras.  3. 
reticulata,  8. 

,  9. 


biflora,  9. 
CLcnrooU.  (J. 
cinerea.  0. 
divenifolia,  S. 
FortkaMii.  9. 
glabra,  4. 

A.  PttaU  broadly  cordate-ovate  or  suborbicular,  the  inner 

one*  somewhat  smaller  than  the  outer, 

B.  Exterior  petals  rnlvate  or  edge-to-etlge.  usually  acute, 

inner  ones  imbricate  or  overlapping,  obtuse  or 
rounded. 

C.  Ft.  glabrous,  bearing  fleshy  spines:  Ivs.  glossy  leathery, 

unth  minute  pockets  in  the  arils  of  the  lateral 
nerves. 

1.  murieata,  Linn.  Sotjrsop.  GcanAbana.  Coros- 

BOL.     CoRAVAO    DF.    RaIXHA.     GRA  VIOLA.  StJIRSAAK. 

ZruRSAAK.  Fig.  209.  Small  evergreen  tree,  the  size  of 
a  peach  tree,  in  general  cult,  throughout  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres:  lvs.  leathery,  ill-smelling,  obovate- 
oblong  or  oblanceolate,  to  ovate  or  elliptic,  acute  or 
abruptly  acuminate,  glossy  above  and  rusty  beneath 
but  at  length  glabrous,  with  the  minute  pocket*  in 
the  axils  of  the  lateral  veins  scarcely  perceptible  with- 
out a  lens:  fls.  large,  the  exterior  petals  thick  and 
fleshy,  ovate-acute,  valvate  or  edgi>-to-edgc,  the  inte- 
rior petals  somewhat  smaller  and  thinner,  concave, 
rounded,  imbricate  or  overlapping:  fr.  very  large, 
fleshy,  often  as  large  as  a  child's  head  and  weighing  as 
much  as  5  lbs.,  ovoid  or  heart-shaped,  dark  green,  the 
glabrous  ill-smelling  skin  bearing  numerous  recurved 
fleshy  spines;  pulp  white  and  juicy,  pleasantly  subacid, 
With  a  slight  mango-like  flavor.  Of  Trop.  Amer.  origin, 


but  now  common  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World.— As 
in  all  cult,  fra.,  there  is  more  or  less  variation  in  its 
flavor.  It  is  easily  prop,  from  the  seed  or  from  buds, 
and  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  improvement  by  selec- 
tion. It  begins  to  bear  at  a  very  early  age  and  is  con- 
sequently one  of  t  he  most  valuable  fr.  trees  of  the  t  topics. 
It  is  grown  with  especial  excellence  in  Porto  llico,  and 
is  common  in  the  markets  of  Key  West,  whither  it  is 
shipped  from  the  islands  to  the  southward.  A  favorite 
drink  is  made  from  the  juice,  and  the  pulp  yields  ex- 
cellent jelly,  tarts  and  preserves.  Care  must  Be  taken, 
however,  to  remove  the  skin  in  preparing  the  fr.  for 
the  table. 

2.  montana,  Macfadyan  (.4.  murieata,  Velloso,  not 
Linn.).    Mountain  iSornsor.    GcanAbana  Cimar- 

RONA.     CoROSSOUER   BaTARD.     AraTICO   PoNHE.  A 

forest  tree,  sometimes  reaching  the  height  of  45  ft.,  but 
usually  of  smaller  dimensions:  Ivs.  resembling  those  of 
the  soursop,  varnished  above  and  dull  beneath,  with  the 
pits  in  the  axils  of  the  lateral  nerves  often  conspicuous: 
fls.  similar  to  those  of  the  soursop,  solitary  or  in  pairs: 
fr.  spheroid  or  broadly  ovoid,  varying  from  the  sue  of 
an  orange  to  6  in.  diam.,  green  at  first,  at  length  turn- 
ing yellowish;  skin  glabrous,  bearing  numerous  short 
erect  fleshy  spines;  pulp  not  edible.  This  species,  which 
is  larger  and  more  robust  than  the  closely  allied  A. 
murieata,  has  been  intro.  into  Fla.  for  use  as  stock 
upon  which  to  bud  other  sj>eeies  of  the  genus.  W.  Indies 
and  N.  S.  Amer.;  thus  far  unknown  from  Mex.  and 
Cent,  Amer.— The  peculiar  pits,  or  pockets  in  the  axils 
of  the  lateral  nerves  of  the  lvs.  set  apart  this  species, 
together  with  A.  murieata,  from  all  other  species  of  the 
genua. 

cc.  Fr.  covered  with  fell-like  lomentum,  bearing  rigid 
stout  pyramidal  spines  often  hooked  at  the  tip: 
lvs.  very  large,  sttocoriaceous  or  membranaceous, 
undulate  without  axillary  pockets. 

3.  purpurea,  Mocifio  &  Scsse\  NEORO-nEA0. 
Cabeza  de  Negro.  Soxcoya.  Senctya.  Toreta.  Fig. 
210.  A  small  or  medium-sized  tree,  sometimes  reach- 
ing the  height  of  25  ft,,  the  younger  branches  clothed 
with  reddish  t omentum  but  becoming  glabrate  at 
length:  lvs.  large,  membranaceous  or  subcoriaceous, 
undulate,  oblong-elliptical  to  oblong-obovate,  acumi- 
nate at  the  apex,  rounded  or  obtusely  cuneate  at  the 
base,  8-12  in.  long 
and  4-5 '  >j  in.  broad ; 
petioles  short  and 
thick:  fls.  resem- 
bling those  of  .4. 
murieata  but  si  wile 
or  nearly  so,  soli- 
tary, extra-axillary, 
sometimes  opposite 
a  If.,  inclosed  when 
very  young  in  an  in- 
volucre of  2  bracts, 
the  apex  of  which 
becomes  more  or 
less  shriveled  at 
length,  and  the  base 
persists  somewhat 
like  an  outer  or 
second  calyx;  calyx 
3-lobed,  fcrrugine- 
ous-velvety  on  the 
outside;  3  outer  pet- 
als very  thick,  val- 
vate, usually  acute  or  acuminate,  sometimes  obtuse  at 
the  apex,  ferrugineous-velvety  on  the  outside,  stained 
with  purple  within;  inner  petals'  overlapping,  thinner 
and  rounded,  forming  a  dome-like  covering  over  the 
essential  parts,  whitish  on  the  outside,  purple  within; 
terminal  connectives  of  the  stamens  velvety;  carpels 
distinct  at  first,  the  hirtellous  ovaries  crowned  by  a 
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prismatic  style  about  J^in.  long:  fr.  large,  spheroid  or 
broadly  ovoid,  sometimes  0-8  in.  diam.,  covered  with 
a  brownish  felt-like  indumentum  and  bearing  numerous 
pyramidal  protuberances,  grooved  longitudinally  on 
the  ventral  side  and  usually  terminating  in  a  hook 
directed  toward  the  peduncle;  seeds  large,  obovate, 
more  or  less  flattened  and  marginate.  sometimes  exceed- 
ing an  inch  in  length  by  H-^in.  broad;  pulp  fleshy, 
fibrous,  my  fragrant,  edible,  with  a  flavor  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  mango.  Mex.  to  Panama  and  perhaps  N. 
S.  Amer.  It  is  abundant  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
and  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Veracruz. — The  frs.  differ 
considerably  in  flavor.  Some  of  those  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  are  reputed  to  be  excellent,  though  here,  as 
elsewhere,  t  hey  are  Kup|xtsed  to  induce  chills  and  fever. 
Intn».  into  S.  Calif.,  but  imperfectly  known  in  cult. 
Like  its  congeners,  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  improve- 


(exterior)  linear  or  oblong,  the  i 
rtttriule  and  scale-like. 

b.  Peduncle*  with  broad  persistent  If. -like  bract*  at  the 


and  interior  petal*  both  ralvale  or 
edge  ami  usually  acute. 

4.  glabra,  Linn.  (.4.  palt'utris,  Linn.  A.  laurifdlia, 
DunaT).  Pond-Apple.  Aluoatoh-Apple.  Monkey- 
Apple.  Mangrove-Annona.  Mamin.  Mamain. 
CAcniMAN-CociioN.  Cayul.  Caytjres.  Cork-wood. 
Palo  .Bobo.  Bois-flot.  Corcho.  Cortisso. 
Araticu  do  Brejo.  Fig.  211.  Small  to  medium-sized 
tree,  sometime**  reaching  a  height  of  45  ft.,  growing  in 
swampy  places  and  along  the  banks  of  streams ;  young 
growth  smooth:  I  vs.  smooth  and  laurel-like,  glossy  green 
above,  paler  beneath,  evergreen,  ovate  to  oblong  or 
elliptic,  usually  acute  or  acuminate  but  sometimes  blunt- 
ish  at  the  apex  and  rounded  or  tapering  at  the  base: 
fls,  fragrant,  varying  considerably  in  size,  those  of  tree* 
growing  in  favorable  situations  larger  than  those  grow- 
ing in  crowded  mangrove  swamps;  outer  petals  eream- 
colorcd  or  pale  greenish  yellow  when  fresh,  usually 
marked  within  by  a 
deep  ml  spot  near  the 
base;  inner  ones  some- 
what shorter  and  nar- 
rower, whitish  or  dull 
greenish  outside,  usu- 
ally blood-red  within 
or  spotted  with  red  or 
wine-color  near  the 
base:  fr.  the  sice  of  a 
bellflower  apple  with 
a  smooth  leathery  skin, 
green  at  first,  at  length 
yellowish,  its  surface 
covered  with 
indistinctly 
outlined  are- 
ola, but  these 
never  elevated 
or  squamosc; 
pulp  cream- 
colored  when 
rii>e,  not  edi- 
ble except  by 
iguanas  and 
other  ani- 
mals. Ever- 
glades of  Fla. 
and  banks  of 
the  Indian 
and  Caloosa- 
hatchec  Rivers;  also  the  tropical  shores  of  Amer.,  \V. 
Indies,  west  coast  of  Afr,  and  theGalapagos  lab.— State- 
ments that  the  fr.  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Mex.  and  that 
the  tree  is  cult,  for  its  fr.  are  based  upon  the  confusion 
of  other  species  of  annona  having  smooth  frs.  with  this. 
This  species  is  essentially  tropical  and  swamp-loving. 
Its  light  spongy  roots  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  cork 
and  for  floats  of  fishing-nets;  hence  its  name  cork-wood. 


211.  Annona  glabra. 


(XW 


5.  diversifdlia,  Safford.  I  lama.  Ilamatzapotl. 
Fig.  212.  Small  tree  with  brownish-gray,  aromatic, 
longitudinally  furrowed  bark;  young  growth  glabrous, 
with  prominent  lf.- 
scars  bordered  with 
a  margin  of  pale 
rufous  hairs:  I  vs. 
thin,  membranace- 
ous, glabrous,  vari- 
able in  form,  those 
near  the  base  of  the 
branchlets  broadly 
elliptical  and 
rounded  at  the  bane, 
those  higher  tip  ol>- 1 
lanceolate,  rounded 
at  the  apex  and 
acute  or  cuncate  at 
the  base,  the  largest 
4-5  x/i  inches  long 
and  1  j^-2  inches 
broad  with  petioles 
exceeding  j-^inch  in 
length:  peduncles 
long  and  slender, 
recurved,  glabrous, 
issuing  from  2  sub- 
orbicular,  If. -like, 
amplexicaul  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  branchlets; 
fl.-buds  obpyriform,  calyx-divisions  broadly  ovate  or 
triangular,  terminating  at  the  points  in  a  tuft  of  fer- 
rugineous  hairs;  outer  petals  linear-oblong,  swollen  at 
the  base  and  concave  within,  sparsely  rusty-pubescent 
on  the  outside;  inner  petals  minute,  pubescent  on 
the  back  and  bearing  2  rudimentary  pollen-sacs;  car- 
pels distinct,  glabrous  near  the  base,  rufous  hirtellous 
above,  at  length  growing  together  into  a  compound 
fr.  or  synearpium:  fr.  large,  conoid  or  broadly  ovoid 
with  an  axis  of  about  6  in.  and  a  diam.  of  5  in., 
clothed  with  dense  grayish  felt-like  tomentum  and 
when  mature  usually  bearing  stout  thick  protuberances 
directed  toward  the  apex,  Dut  t  hesc  somet  imes  sup- 
pressed; pulp  edible,  cream-colored  or  rose-tinted; 
seeds  hard,  smooth  and  nut  like,  golden  brown  or  tan- 
colored.  Mts.  and  foot-hills  west  coast  of  Mex.  to  Salva- 
dor—The fr.  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Colima 
and  Acapuleo.  It  is  described  by  American  Consul 
Marion  Letcher,  stationed  at  Acapuleo,  as  shaped  like 
a  pineapple  cheese,  with  delicious  pink-tinted  pulp; 
and  Samuel  E.  Magill,  American  Consul  at  Guada- 
lajara, states  that  the  frs.  grown  on  the  side  of  the 
volcanos  of  Colima  and  Cerro  Grande  are  of  unusually 
fine  quality.  This  species  has  been  num.  into  S.  Fla. 

bb.  Peduncles  devoid  of  If. -like  bracts  at  the  base. 
C.  Li  s.  velvety  benmth. 

6.  Cherimdli,  Mill.  (A.  trip f tola,  Ait.).  Chirimoya. 
Cuerimoya.  Chehimoyer.  Chehimolla.  Tree,  15- 
25  ft.  high,  with  young  growth  fulvous  tomentose: 
lvs.  persistently  velvet y-tomentose  beneath,  sparsely 
pubescent  above,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate  or  obo- 
vate, somet im»-s  elliptical,  obtuse  at  the  apex  or  ob- 
tusely acuminate,  usually  rounded  at  the  base:  fls.  fra- 
grant, extra-axillary,  often  opposite  a  If.  at  the  base 
of  a  branehlet,  usually  solitary  but  sometimes  2  or  3 
on  short  nodding  tomentose  peduncles,  the  exterior  pet- 
als oblong-linear,  not  exceeding  1'4  in.  length,  keeled 
on  the  inside  and  excavated  at  the  base,  greenish  yellow 
or  rufous  on  the  outside  and  clothed  with  velvety  tomen- 
tum, pale  yellow  or  whitish  within  and  marked  with  a 
purple  spot  at  the  base;  inner  iictals  very  small,  squa- 
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mow,  ovate  or  triangular,  usually  flesh-colored  or  pur- 
ple and  keeled  on  the  outside:  fr.  variable  in  shape  and 
appearance,  sometimes  conoid  or  hewl-shaped,  with 
surface  bearing  protuberances;  sometimes  spheroid  or 
ovoid  with  the  surface  covered  with  concave  or  squa- 
mose  I '-shaped  areoles,  each  bearing  a  small  wart  or 
tubercle;  and  sometimes  quite  smooth  or  with  the  sur- 
face having  the  appearance  of  putty  marked  by  finger- 
prints; pulp  white,  edible,  pleasantly  acidulous,  easily 
separable  from  the  seeds;  seeds  usually  obovate, 
obliquely  truncate,  somewhat  compressed,  with  a  thin 

membranous  brown 
testa  which  is  usu- 
ally more  or  less 
wrinkled  or  pitted, 
owing  to  the 
wrinkled  surface  of 
the  inclosed  endo- 
U  Andes  of 
and  adjacent 


regions,  I 


early 


at  a  very 
in  Mex. 


213.  An  rum*  reticulata.  (XK) 


Successfully  intro. 
into  S.  Calif., 
Canary  Isls.,  Ma- 
deira, the  mta.  of 
India,  and  Hawaii. 
Essentiallv  a  sub- 
tropical plant  which 
does  not  yield  good 
results  in  low  tropical  countries. — Frs.  of  exquisite 
flavor  are  produced  on  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  the 
trees  are  trained  on  trellises  and  are  taking  the  place  of 
grapes  in  the  economy  of  the  island.  Excellent  results 
have  also  been  secured  in  S.  Calif.  See  Cherimoya. 

7.  longifldra,  Wats.  Wild  Cherimoya  ok  Jalisco. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree,  3-10  ft.  high;  young  growth 
softly  pubescent:  branehi*  with  prominent  lf.-scars, 
which  an-  clothed  with  a  marginal  collar  of  plush-like 
hairs:  lvs.  rcscjnbling  those  of  A.  Cherimola  but  dis- 
tinguished when  mature  by  being  glabratc  or  glabres- 
cent  between  the  lateral  nerves,  which  together  with 
the  midrib  are  persistently  velvety  pubescent,  the 
blades  2-5,4  in.  long  and  \}4  Vi  in.  broad,  elliptical 
to  obovate-elliptical,  usually  rounded  but  sometimes 
acute  at  the  base  and  rounded  at  the  a|>ex,  which  is 
often  minutely  apiculate:  fls.  short-peduncUd.  pub«,s- 
cent,  the  calyx-divisions  deltoid-ovate,  clothed  on  the 
outside  with  fine  soft  hairs,  the  outer  petals  leathery, 
often  2  in.  long,  linear-oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate  in 
shape,  cream-colored  or  whitish,  and  marked  within 
with  a  dark  purple  or  blackish  spot  at  the  excavated 
base;  inner  petals  minute  (sometimes  wanting),  ovate, 
obtuse,  finely  pubescent  ;  carpels  distinct,  the  ovaries 
clothed  with  rufous  hairs,  and  the  styles  minutely 
puberulent:  fr.  conoid  or  globose-ovate,  its  surface 
covered  with  protuberances  or  with  reticulated  areoU*; 
pulp  white,  resembling  that  of  A.  Cherimola  in  flavor. 


State  of  Jalisco,  Mex.,  esj>ecially  in  vicinity  of  Guada- 
lajara and  Tequila.  Intro,  into 


S.  Calif.,  but  as  yet 

little  known. 

CO.  Lea.  not  irlivty. 

D.  Fr.  smooth  or  nearly  so.  Us  surface  divided  into  ati 
areoles  by  impressed  lines;  pulp  Udlow-like. 

8.  reticulata,  UBS.  (A.  lonyifblia,  Morifto  &  SesseX 
Common  Ci'stard-Apple.  BYi-lock's-Heart.  Cora- 
zo.v.   Coross<ii,  CxK.rn-nE-Ba.fF.   Cora<;ao  i>k  Boi. 

M  AMOS'.    A  NONAS.   AXONA  (YlLOKADA.  Qf  A  fllTZAPOTL. 

Fig.  213.  A  deciduous  tree.  15-25  ft.  high  with  young 
growth  fulvous-pulx-scent,  at  length  glnbrate:  lvs. 
approximate,  oblong-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  acute  at 
the  apex,  conduplicate,  glabratc,  or  with  the  midrib 
and  lateral  nerves  sparsely  puls-scent:  Hs.  in  extra- 


axillary  clusters  of  several  issuing  from  the  new  branch- 
lets,  peduncles  nodding;  outer  petals  fleshy,  oblong- 
linear,  keeled  on  the  inside  and  excavated  at  the  base, 
olive-green  or  yellowish,  usually  stained  within  with 
purple  and  with  a  dark  purple  blotch  at  the  base; 
inner  petals  very  small,  scale-like,  ovate,  acute;  carpels 
distinct,  the  ovaries  covered  with  pale  brown  silky  hairs, 
at  length  uniting  to  form  a  solid  fr.:  fr.  3-5  in.  diam., 
smooth,  with  the  surface  divided  into  rhomboid  or 
hexagonal  areoles  by  impressed  lines,  usually  reddish 
or  reddish  brown  when  ripe,  or  red-cheeked  on  the 
sunny  side,  pulp  sweetish  but  insipid,  tallow-like  and 
usually  granular,  adhering  closely  to  the  seeds.  Trop. 
Amer.;  now  widely  spread  throughout  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres. — A  robust  tree  which  has  spread 
spontaneously  in  the  forests  of  the  Philippines,  the 
island  of  Guam  and  the  E.  Indies,  while  its  congeners, 
A.  murieata  and  .4.  squamosa,  occur  usually  only  where 
planted.  It  is  essentially  tropical  while  the  cherimoya, 
with  the  smooth-fruited  forms  of  which  it  has  often 
been  confused,  is  subtropical.  Its.  fr.  is  inferior  in  flavor 
to  both  the  che 
rmwa/.fromthel 
its  long,  narrow, 
its  solid,  compact  I 
glabra,  with  which  it  is  also  confused;  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  elongate  narrow  outer  petals  and 
its  small,  dark  brown  seeds.  It  is  common  in  the  W. 
Indies  and  thrives  in  S.  Fla. 

dd.  Fr.  composed  of  rounded  carpels  loosely  cohering 
when  ripe,  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom;  pulp 
creamy  or  custard-like. 

9.  squamdsa,  Linn.  {A.  cinerea,  Dunal.  A.  For- 
skHhlii,  DC.  A.  biflora,  Mocifto  &  Sesse).  Suoar-Ap- 
ple.  Sweet-Sop.  Anon.  Atta.  Attk.  Ana.  Pomme- 
Cannelle.  Kehtiita.  Fruta  da  Condessa.  Ahate 
de  Panuco.  Steenappeu.  Texaltzapotl.  Pixha. 
Fig.  214.  A  small  deciduous  tree,  15-20  ft.  high,  with 
irregularly  spreading  branches  and  zigzag  branchlets 
bearing  approximate  2-ranked  lvs.;  young  growth 
pubescent,  at  length  glabratc  or  clothed  with  scattered 
hairs  and  dotted  with  lenticels:  lvs.  conduplicate, 
resembling  those  of  .4.  reticulata,  but  smaller,  usually 
lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  shortly  acumi- 
nate at  the  apex  and  acute  or  cuneate  at  the  base,  some- 
times ovate  or  elliptical  and  rounded  at  the  base  with  a 
tendency  to  be  asymmet 
punctate  with  both 
surfaces  pale  green;  /Tj 
sparsely  hairy  at 
first,  at  length  gla- 
brate  or  nearly  so, 
except  the  petiole, 
which  is  pubescent : 
fls.  borne  on  the 
young  branchlets, 
closely  resembling 
those  of  .4.  reticu- 
lata, extra-axillary, 
usuallv  in  clusters 
of  2,  8,  or  4.  but 
sometimes  solitary; 
peduncles  slender, 
sparsely  and  deli- 
cately pilose,  at 
length  glabratc, 
bearing  a  minute 
bract  cole  below  the 
middle,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  tuft 
of  floceose  hairs; 
outer  petals  oblong- 
linear,  thick,  tri- 
quetrous, rounded 

at    the    apex    and         214.  AnnoM  squ«mos».  ( XW 
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excavated  at  the  base,  greenish  yellow,  usually  marked 
within  by  a  wine-colored  or  purplish  red  spot  at 
the  base;  inner  petals  minute,  ovate  or  obovate. 
keeled  on  the  outside;  stamen*  with  broad  terminal 
connective*  of  a  cinnamon-brown  or  orange-red  color; 
carjiels  distinct,  clothed  with  pale  brown  hairs,  sul- 
cate  on  the  ventral  side  and  terminating  in  oolong 
or  taper-pointed  styles:  fr.  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
spheroid  or  heart-shaped,  composed  of  loosely  coher- 
ing carpels  rounded  at  the  extremities  and  grooved 
on  the  inner  side,  forming  a  squamose  or  tuberculated 
surface,  greenish  yellow  and  covered  with  a  glaucous 
bloom  at  first,  but  soon  turning  black  in  spot*  when 
handled,  and  the  waxy  bloom  easily  rubbed  ofT ;  pulp 
yellowish  white,  creamy  or  custard-like,  very  sweet 
and  pleasantly  flavored;  seeds  dark  brown,  smooth, 
closely  resembling  those  of  A.  reticulata.  Trop.  Amer., 
now  widely  cult,  in  all  tropical  countries. — Leas  robust 
than  .4 .  reticulata,  with  fr.  much  more  highly  prized, 
and  produced  several  times  during  the  year  instead 
of  only  once,  as  in  that  species.  Like  A.  reticulata,  it 
is  essentially  tropical  and  will  not  thrive  in  subtropical 
regions  which  are  suitable  for  the  cult,  of  the  cherimoya. 
It  has  been  intro.  into  S.  Fla.  Dehcious  sherbets  are 
made  from  its  custard-like  pulp,  often  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  juice,  but  it  is 
never  cooked  or  made  into  preserves  or  jelly, 
like  the  soureop.  The  fr.,  when  green,  as  well 
as  the  seeds  and  Ivs.,  is  used  for  destroying 
vermin;  and  the  crushed  Ivs.,  in  the  form  of 
poultices,  are  applied  to  ulcers  and  malignant 
sores  in  the  W .  Indies, 
purgative. 


showy  garden  flowers.  As  a  rule,  they  are  easily  grown, 
producing  quick  results  and  affording  a  great  variety  of 
colors,  forms  and  foliage.  Some  of  the  annuals  last  only 
a  few  weeks  in  bloom,  others  continue  throughout  the 
summer.  There  are  trailers  and  climbers,  dwarfs  and 
tall  growers.  By  a  judicious  selection  and  arrangement 
of  kinds,  the  handsomest  effect  may  be  produced.  Many 
of  the  showy  kinds  are  adapted  to  mass  effects,  while  the 
dwarf-growing  sorts  make  good  flowering  edgings  for 
beds  or  walks.  With  the  latter,  handsome  ribbon-beds 
are  possible,  but  this  requires  care  in  the  selection  of 
kinds,  and  as  the  use  of  the  trimming  shears  is  almost 
precluded,  it  is  best  to  limit  oneself  to  simple  designs. 
Annuals  are  well  suited  to  the  covering  of  bare  spots  of 
ground  in  the  bonier.  Like  other  flowers,  they  dis- 
play best  when  seen  against  a  background  of  foliage. 
The  tall  and  leafy  kinds  make  excellent  covers  for 
unsightly  objects.  For  climbing  and  twining  kinds,  see 
Vina.  See,  also,  Everlasting*  and  Grasses. 

Classification  as  to  hardiness. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  annuals  into  three  classes: 
(1)  Hardy  annuals  arc  those  that  are  sown  directly  in 
the  open  ground  where  they  are  to  grow.  They  are 
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ANNUALS.  What  are  known  to  gardeners 
as  "annuals"  are  plants  that  bloom  in  the 
open  the  same  year  the  seeds  are  sown  and 
that  do  not  live  over  winter. 

These  plants  are  not  necessarily  true  an- 
nuals; for  annual*  in  the  botanical  sense  are 
plants  that  normally  complete  their  entire  life- 
cycle  within  one  vegetation-year.  Perennial 
plants  that  bloom  freely  from  seed  the  first  year 
and  do  not  usefully  survive  till  another  year 
may  be  classed  as  annuals  by  the  gardener  and 
treated  as  such :  these  are  properly  plur-annuals. 
a  group  standing  midway  between  annuals  and 


i 


perennials.  The  garden  N kalian 


nop 


erly  .V .  alata)  and  pinks  and  snapdragons  arc 
such.  It  may  be  said  that  plur-annuals  are  plants  of 
somewhat  indefinite  duration  that  are  terminated  by 
cold  weather  rather  than  by  their  normal  maturity 
within  the  season.  Many  real  perennials,  as  castor 
bean,  are  treated  as  annuals  in  northern  gardens. 

Some  of  the  bieturial  plants — those  that  normally 
bloom  and  perish  in  the  second  year — may  flower  the 
first  year  if  the  seeds  are  sown  early  and  the  plants  are 
hurried  along.  Of  these,  Canterbury  bell,  ipomopfiis 
and  some  of  the  Oenotheras  are  examples.  Sec  Biennials. 

The  annuals  of  gardens  are  grown  direct  ly  from  seeds, 
in  usual  practice.  Some  plants  are  reared  annually 
from  bulbs  or  tubers,  as  crocus,  lilies,  potato:  those  are 
really  perennials  that  die  each  year  to  the  ground  and 
do  not  perish  root  and  branch.  To  t  hese  plants  the  name 
pseud-annuals  (i.e.,  false  annuals)  has  Im-cii  given. 

Among  the  t  rue  annuals  t  hen-  are  many  grades.  Some 
of  them  are  winter  annual  growing  in  the  cool  part  of 
the  year  and  earning  over  winter  under  the  snow,  as 
the  common  creeping  chiekweed  and  other  crucifers. 
In  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  manv  annual  plants 
spring  into  growth  with  the  rains  and  thrive  in  the  cool 
months.  Many  of  the  annual*  are  summer  annuals  and 
others  an*  autumn  annuals:  these  two  classes  are  prac- 
tically the  only  ones  that  are  cultivated  in  the  open 
for  ornament. 

Among  the  annuals  are  found  some  of  the 


vitally  strong,  developing  without  artificial  heat,  and 
may  be  sown  from  February  to  May,  according  to  the 
season  and  latitude.  Some  of  them,  as  sweet  peas,  may 
be  sown  even  in  the  fall.  For  this  class,  a  well-prepared 
border  on  the  south  side  of  a  fence  or  wall,  or  other 
sheltered  place,  is  usually  preferred  for  early  sowings. 
From  here  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  later  where 
they  are  to  grow.  Some  sorts,  however,  do  not  bear 
transplanting  well,  consequently  must  be  sown  in  the 
plac(*  they  are  to  occupy.  Among  such  are  poppies, 
eschscholtzia,  bartonia,  Venus'  looking-glass,  lupine, 
malope,  and  the  dwarf  convolvulus.  (2)  Half-hardy 
annuals  are  usually  sown  in  February  or  March  in  the 
window  or  a  warm  frame.  The  season  is  usually  not 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  reach  full  development 
in  the  open.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth  they  need 
protection  and  warmth.  Such  kinds  are  sometimes 
sown  in  the  fall  and  wintered  over  in  a  eoldframc.  When 
once  established,  they  are  hardy  with  slight  protection. 
Some  of  the  kinds  are  grown  to  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion only  in  this  way.  (3)  Tender  annuals  require 
still  more  warmth,  and  are  started  from  January  to 
May  in  the  greenhouse  or  other  suitable  place.  They 
commonly  need  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70°.  The  danger 
with  early-grown  seedlings,  especially  those  started 
in  the  window,  is  over-crowding  and  want  of  light. 
As  soon  as  crowding  begins,  the  plants  should  be 
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thinned  out  or  transplanted  to  other  trays,  or  into 
pots,  and  reset  from  time  to  time,  as  they  need;  fre- 
quent transplanting  is  usually  an  advantage.  The  last 
transplanting  is  preferably  into  small  puts,  as  then  the 
seedlings  may  be  readily  set  in  the  open  ground  at  the 
proper  time,  with  little  or  no  check. 

Seed-sowing. 

The  greater  number  of  common  annuals  will  bloom 
freely  if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  open  ground  when  the 
weather  becomes  thoroughly  settled.  But  there  are 
some  kinds,  as  the  late  cosmos  and  moonflowers,  for 
which  the  northern  season  is  commonly  too  short  to  give 
good  bloom  unless  they  are  started  very  early  indoors. 

In  the  case  of  others  than  the  continuous  bloomers,  a 
succession  of  sowings  or  plantings  is  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  a  continuous  display;  then  as  a  kind  begins  to 
fail,  its  place  may  be  filled  with  young  plants  of  the  same 


210.  A  aeml-fornud  garden  space  of  annual  flowers. 

or  other  species.  The  usual  method  of  securing  suc- 
cession is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  flats,  or  beds,  and  trans- 
plant the  seedlings  first  to  pots.  The  potted  plants  may 
be  set  out  at  any  time,  with  but  little  check  to  growth. 

When  flowers  of  any  annual  are  wanted  extra  early, 
the  seeds  should  be  started  indoor*.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  greenhouse  for  this  purpose,  although  best 
results  are  to  be  expected  with  such  a  building.  The 
seed  may  bo  sown  in  boxes,  and  these  boxes  then  placed 
in  a  sheltered  position  on  the  warm  side  of  a  building. 
At  night  they  may  be  covered  with  boards  or  matting. 
In  very  cold  "spells"  the  boxes  should  be  brought 
inside.  In  this  simple  way  seeds  may  often  be  start  ml 
one  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  t  lie  t  ime  when  thoy  can  be 
sown  in  the  open  garden.  Moreover,  the  plants  arc 
likely  to  receive  heller  care  in  these  boxes,  and  there- 
fore to  grow  more  rapidly.  Of  course,  if  still  earlier 
results  are  desired,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
kitchen,  hotbed,  coldframe,  or  in  a  greenhouse.  In 
starting  plants  ahead  of  the  season,  be  careful  not  to 
use  too  deep  boxes.  The  gardener's  "flat"  may  be  taken 
as  a  suggestion.  Three  inches  of  earth  is  sufficient,  and 
in  some  cases  (as  when  the  plants  are  started  late)  half 
this  depth  is  enough. 

One  trouble  with  early  sown  seedlings  is  "drawing 
up,"  and  weakness  from  crowding  and  want  of  light. 
1  his  is  most  likely  to  occur  with  window-grown  plants. 


Vigorous  June-sown  plants  are  better  than  such  weak- 
lings. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  very 
early  bloom  usually  means  the  shortening  of  the  season 
at  the  other  end ;  this  may  be  remedied  to  some  extent 
by  making  sowings  at  different  times. 

Only  the  best  seeds  should  be  purchased,  and  it  is 
usually  best  to  get  the  colors  in  separate  packets.  In  the 
open  ground,  seeds  may  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  tunes  their  own  thickness,  but  when  sown  indoors 
in  travs  or  pots,  the  rule  is  to  cover  them  to  about  their 
own  thickness.  After  covering,  the  soil  should  be  pressed 
firmly  over  the  seed  with  a  board  or  hoe.  or  the  feet. 
In  soils  that  are  inclined  to  bake,  a  sprinkling  of  sand 
or  fine  litter  over  the  surface  after  sowing  will  remedy 
this  evil.  Evergreen  boughs  placed  over  the  beds  untd 
the  seedlings  have  appeared  will  afford  useful  shelter 
from  beating  rains.  It  is  desirable  to  sow  the  seeds 
thickly.  For  the  reception  of  seeds,  the  surface  should 

be  mellow  and 
smooth.  The 
seeds  are  sown 
in  drills  or  eon- 
centric  circles, 
according  to  the 
method  of  plant- 
ing decided 
upon.  Taller- 
growing  kinds 
are  sown  toward 
the  center  or 
back  of  the  bed. 
When  up,  the 
plants  may  be 
thinned  to  their 

fropordistancos. 
articular  care 
should  be  given 
to  this  matter, 
and  to  keeping 
down  weeds,  or 
the  plants  may 
become  weak, 
spindling  ana 
valueless.  Much 
trouble  will  be 
avoided  if  each 
seed-row  is 
plainly  labeled 
or   marked  so 

that  the  young  plants  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
weeds,  with  which  they  must  often  compete. 

Soiip  and  placet. 

Most,  annuals  thrive  best  in  an  open,  sunny  situa- 
tion, but  pansies,  forget-me-nots,  and  some  others, 
thrive  when-  they  get  the  full  sunshine  for  only  half  the 
day.  Some  of  the  kinds  are  at  their  best  in  full  sunlight, 
as  portulaca,  sunflower,  and  zinnia.  In  all  cases  the 
best  results  are  secured  only  when  the  soil  is  well 
enriched  and  thoroughly  prepared  previous  to  sowing 
or  planting;  and  it  is  far  better  to  make  this  preparation 
a  fortnight  or  more  in  advance.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  humus  in  the  soil  is  desirable,  rendering  it 
less  subject  to  baking  and  drying  out.  Cow-manure, 
stable-manure  or  leaf-mold,  worked  in  liberally,  will 
supply  this.  Beds  should  be  spaded  thoroughly  and  at 
least  a  foot  deep.  If  the  surface  is  then  again  worked 
over  to  half  this  depth,  better  results  will  be  obtainable. 
The  soil  should  not  be  disturbed,  however,  unless  it 
pulverizes  readily. 

When  the  flowers  are  to  be  grown  about  the  edges  of 
the  lawn,  make  sure  that  the  grass  roots  do  not  run 
underneath  them  and  rob  them  of  food  and  moisture. 
It  is  well  to  run  a  sharp  spade  deep  into  the  ground  about 
the  edges  of  the  bed  every  two  or  three  weeks  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  any  grass  roots  that  may  have 
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run  into  the  bod.  If  beds  are  made  in  the  turf,  see  that 
they  are  3  feet  or  more  wide,  bo  that  the  grass  roots 
will  not  undermine  them.  Against  the  shrub  borders, 
this  precaution  may  not  be  necessary :  it  is  desirable 
that  the  flowers  fill  all  the  space  between  the  overhang- 
ing branches  and  the  sod. 

The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  seed,  else 
they  will  Ik-  exhausted  and  the  season  of  bloom  will 
be  short.  Sweet  peas,  for  example,  soon  spend  them- 
selves and  dry  up  if  the  pods  are  allowed  to  ripen.  The 
frequent  cutting  of  blooms  prolongs  the  season. 

The  kinds. 

Most  of  the  staple  or  general-purpose  types  of  an- 
nuals in  the  North  arc  the  following:  petunias,  phloxes, 
pinks  or  dianthuscs,  larkspurs  or  delphiniums,  calliop- 
sis  or  coreopsis,  pot  marigolds  or  calendulas,  bachelor's 
buttons  or  Centaur tn  Cyanue.  clarkias,  zinnias,  mari- 
golds or  tagetcs,  collinsios,  gilias,  California  poppies  or 
eschscholtsias,  verbenas,  poppies,  China  asters,  sweet 
peas,  Hemophilus,  portulacas,  silenes,  candytufts  or 
iberis,  alyssum,  stocks  or  matthiolas,  morning-glories, 
nasturtiums  or  tro|Mxx>lums,  wallflowers,  gaillardias, 
snapdragons,  coxcombs,  lobelias,  four-o'elocks,  ama- 
ranths, Balsams,  sweet  sultans,  salpiglossis,  scabiosas, 
nicotian  as,  and  pansics.  Other  species  arc  mostly  of 
special  or  particular  use,  not  general-use  types.  In  the 
South,  and  occasionally  at  the  North,  some  of  the 
annuals  come  up  voluntarily  year  after  year  from  self- 
sown  seeds,  e.g.,  petunias,  phloxes  and  morning-glories. 

Late  sowings,  even  as  late  as  June  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York  City,  may  be  made  of  such  things  as  China 
aster,  sweet  alyssum,  California  poppy  (Eschscholtzia), 
calliopsis  or  coreopsis,  portulaca,  calendula,  phlox,  zin- 
nia, marigold,  candytuft,  mignonette,  petunia.  Ij«c- 
btooming  beds  of  these  and  other  annuals  may  be 
secured  by  tliis  delayed  sowing.  The  tendency  to  sow 
everything  for  early  bloom  deprives  the  garden  of 
much  freshness  and  interest  in  autumn. 


The  numbers  of  varieties  in  some  of  these  long- 
cultivated  species-groups  are  surprising  large,  and  they 
often  appeal  to  collectors.  If  a  collector  desires  annuals 
for  autumn  display,  for  example,  he  will  find  that 
•innias  have  about  forty  current  varieties,  annual 
pinks  about  fifty,  petunias  about  sixty,  pansies  sixty 
to  seventy,  balsams  over  sixty,  and  stocks  perhaps 
300,  all  of  which  may  be  prolonged  more  or  less  into 
autumn.  But  the  most  appropriate  and  varied  of  these 
annuals  are  the  China  asters,  which  have  about  450 
varieties.  Owing  to  the  greater  variety  of  everything 
abroad,  collectors  naturally  send  to  Europe  for  large 
collections,  and  the  very  low  duty  on  flower  seeds  has 
stimulated  the  collecting  of  annuals.  Perennial  flowers 
are  more  difficult  to  import,  but  many  persons  have 
recently  imported  fifty  or  more  varieties  of  the  fol- 
lowing: gaillardia  about  100  varieties,  hardy  chry- 
santhemums 100  and  more,  florists'  pentstemons  more 
than  150  (not  sufficiently  hardy),  delphiniums  over 
200,  and  phlox  350.  Unfortunately,  collections  of  a 
single  flower  rarely  give  an  artistic  effect,  even  when 
at  their  best,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  isolating  trouble- 
some colors  in  a  garden  that  must  be  sunny,  failures 
among  highly  bred  varieties,  the  fact  that  the  early, 
midseason  and  late  sections  mix  poorly,  and  so  on.  The 
obvious  limitation  of  gardens  devoted  to  one  kind  of 
flower  is  that  they  are  unattractive  out  of  season,  and 
therefore  it  is  best  to  Isolate  them.  There  are  practically 
no  annuals  that  bloom  satisfactorily  throughout  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

Background  plants,  for  bold  mass-displays  of  color 
in  the  rear  parts  of  the  grounds  or  along  the  borders 
may  be  secured  from  some  of  the  coarser  species. 
Good  plantA  for  such  use  are:  sunflower  and  cantor-bean 
for  the  back  rows;  zinnias  for  bright  effects  in  the  sear- 
lets  and  lilacs;  African  marigolds  for  brilliant  yellows; 

for  whites.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  ro- 


bust-growing annuab  with  good  blues.  Some  of  the 
larkspurs  and  the  browallias  are  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  them. 

For  lower-growing  and  less  prominent  mass-displays, 
the  following  ure  good:  California  (Hippies  for  oranges 
and  yellows;  sweet  sultans  for  purples,  whites,  and  pale 
yellows;  petunias  for  purples,  violets,  and  whites;  lark- 
spurs for  blues  and  violets;  bachelor's  buttons  (or  corn- 
flowers) for  blues;  calliopsis  and  coreopsis  and  calendu- 
las for  yellows;  gaillardias  for  red-yellows  and  orange- 
reds;  China  asters  for  many  colors  except  yellows. 

For  still  less  robustness,  good  mass-displays  can  be 
made  with  the  following:  alyssums  and  candytufts  for 
whites;  phloxes  for  whites  and  various  pinks  and  reds; 
lobelias  and  browallias  for  blues;  pinks  for  whites  and 
various  shades  of  pink;  stocks  for  whites  and  reds;  wall- 
flowers for  brown-yellows;  verbenas  for  many  colors. 

Vines  arc  abundant  among  the  annuals,  the  most 
prominent  being  morning-glory',  sweet  pea,  cobea. 
climbing  nasturtium,  Japanese  hop,  cypress-vine  ana 
other  ipomceas,  balloon-vine,  scarlet-runner,  moon- 
flowers  in  the  South. 

Some  of  the  "everlastings"  or  immortelles  arc  useful 
as  flower-garden  subjects  as  well  as  for  "dry-bouquets." 
These  "paper  flowers"  are  always  interesting  to  chil- 
dren. Trie  colors  are  bright,  the  blooms  hold  long  on  the 
plant,  and  most  of  the  kinds  are  very  easy  to  grow. 
Favorite  groups  are  the  different  kinds  of  xeranthe- 
mums  and  helichrysums.  The  globe  amaranths,  with 
clover-like  heads  (sometimes  known  as  bachelor's  but- 
tons), are  good  old  favorites.  Rhodanthes  and  acro- 
cliniums  arc  also  good  and  reliable. 

Ornamental  grasses  should  not  be  overlooked.  They 
add  a  note  to  the  flower-garden  and  to  bouquets  that 
is  distinct  and  can  be  secured  by  no  other  plants.  They 
are  easily  grown.   Some  of  the  good  annual 


are  Agrostis  nebulosa,  the  hrizas,  Bratnut  ttnzsejarmu, 
the  species  of  eragrostis,  and  pennisetums  and  Coiz 
Lachryma  as  a  curiosity.  Such  good  lawn  grasses  as 
arundo,  pampas-grass,  eulalias,  and  erianthus  are 
perennials  and  therefore  are  not  discussed  here. 

The  amateur  would  do  well  to  make  up  lists  from 
the  most  detailed  seed  catalogues.  The  following  < 


lists  (under  trade  names) 
era! 


While-flowered  annuals. 

Ageralum  mexicanum  album. 
Aljraaum,  common  aweet. 
Centmnthiu 
albua. 


China 

sESt 


votvulu 


Dthus,  Doul 
«»rot. 
Iberiri  a  mar  a 
Ipomoia  hedoraora. 


a  few  things  in 


Matthiola  (Stocks!.  Cut-«nd- 
Comc-Again:  Dresden  Per- 
petual: Giant  Perfection; 
White  Pearl. 

Mirabilis  longiflora  alba. 

Sigrlla. 

Phlox,  Dwarf  Snowball;  Leo- 

poldii. 
Poppim,  Flag  of  Truce: 

ley:  The  Mi 


Yellow-  and  orange-flowered  annual*. 


Oacalia  lutea. 
Calendula  officinalis, 

moo;  Meteor; 

sufTruticosa. 

Calliouaia  birolor  i 

curdantinifuiia:  elvgaii*. 
Coamidium  Ilurridgt-aiium. 
Dimnrphothcca  auraiiliara. 
Erysimum  IYrof*kianum. 
Kttchjcliultcia  californica. 


afrieanua:  Golden 


Hihiacux 
Bowl. 

Ipomcea  cocci nea  lutea. 
Umtu  tricolor. 
Tsgete*,  various  kind*. 
Thunbergia  alaU  Fryrri; 


aurantiaea. 
Tropa-olum, 
Bird:  Tall. 
Zinnia. 


Dwarf;  Lady 


Blue-  ami  purple-flowered  annuals. 


Ageratum  mexicanum;  mcxi- 

catium  Dwarf. 
Browallia  Ctcrniakowxki: 

data. 

Centaurea  Cyanus,  Victoria 
Dwarf  Compact;  Cyanua 
minor. 

China  alters  ol  aeveral 

varieties. 
Convolvulua  minor:  minor 


Iberia  umbellata; 

lilacina. 
Kaulfuwia  amelloide*;  atro- 


Lobelia  Erinua. 
Nittella. 

Phlox  variabilis 
Salvia  farinacca. 
Specularia. 
Verbena,  Black-Blue; 


Gilia  , 


oi.  Whitlavia 
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Caealia.  Scarlet. 

<  'l:ir tiui  tAt'tiiiiii  ■" 

Convolvulus  tricolor  rowm, 

Dianthua,  Half -Dwarf  Kurly 
Margaret;  Dwarf  Perpet- 
ual chinensi*. 

Gaillardia  picta. 

Ipomina  coccinea;  volubilU. 

Matlhiola  anuuua:  B  loo.  1- Red 
Ten  Woelu; 
Dwarf 


Papaver  (Poppy) 

Mephiato. 
Phitwolus  multiflorus. 

''^arf^-^^aca 

Warrior. 
Salvia  , 
SaiH.uaria. 


G.  10:675;  27 
Macule*. — A 


M. — .4.  LAi 
I  Vi/cAidnuj 


ii,  Hort. 
Hort.— 


l—A.  I'HAIa.  Ilort  - 


[Thumb. 


Trorxrolurn,   Dwarf,  Tom 
Verona  hybrida.  Scarlet  De6- 
Zinnia.  [ance. 


Annuals  useful  for 
ribbon-b&k. 


edgings  of  beds  and 


for 


Agcratum,  blue  and  white 

Alywum,  nweot. 

Brachycorae. 

Calandrinia. 

Clarkia. 


Leptoxiphons. 
Lobelia  Krinua. 
Xeniophihu. 
Nigrlla*. 

Portuiacaa  or  rose  1 


Diauthuse*  or  pinks. 
Gilia. 

Gypsophila  tnurali*. 
I  bens  or  caudy  tufts. 


Late-blooming  annuals. 

Probably  the  be*  annuals  to  bloom  in  late  fall,  even 
after  the  first  front*,  are  petunia,  phlox,  and  verbena. 
Other  excellent  kintls  are  agcratum,  alvssum,  antir- 
rhinum or  snapdragon,  Calendula  officinalis,  California 
poppy,  gaillardia,  marigold,  and  pansy.  The  list  may 
be  extended  by 


Abrofiia  umbcllata. 

Adonis  Bstivalia;  autumnale. 

Arcemone  grandiflora. 

Callirboe. 

Carduua  benedietu*. 
Centaurca  Cyamu  (bachclor'a 

button  >. 
Centauridium. 
Cent  rant  hu«  macrosiphon. 
Cerinthe  rctorta. 
Chciranlhu*  C'hriri. 
Chrysant  hcmums. 
Convolvulus  minor;  tricolor. 
Dtanthus  u(  various  kinds. 
EUboltiia  crislala. 


Erysimum  Perofakianum;  ar- 
te ansanurn. 

Gilia  achilleiefolia;  capitata; 
larioiata;  trioolor. 

Iheris  affinis. 

l-avatcra  alba. 

Matthiolas  or  stock*. 

CKnolhcra  rwra;  I^tmarckiana; 
Drumnvondii. 

Podulepi*  affinis;  c 

Salvia  coccinea;  far 

Vicia  Oerardii. 

Virginian  stocks. 

Viscaria  clvgana;  ry 


-a:  Hur- 
iiiiumn. 


If  sown  early  or  in  the  fall,  bachelor's  button,  annual 
gypsophila  ami  poppy  will  re-seed  and  furnish  plant." 
for  late  fall  bloom.  L,  h.  b. 

ANCECTOCHIlUS  (Greek,  open  lip).  Orcixidacese.  A 
group  cultivated  for  the  beautifully  reticulated  leaves, 
which  are  oval  or  ovate,  membranaceous  and  diversely 
colored;  the  flowers  are  small,  not  ornamental. 

Terrestrial,  from  a  creeping  rhizome:  lvs.  basal:  fls. 
in  a  spike  or  raceme;  sepals  free,  the  dorsal  erect,  form- 
ing a  hood  with  the  petals,  the  lateral  sepals  spreading; 
lip  a<lnate  to  the  foot  of  the  column,  spreading;  claw 
fimbriate,  the  blade.  2-lobed. — About  8  species. 

Although  many  methods  have  been  adopted  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  ln-st  species  and  varieties, 
failure  has  been  the  rule,  so  that  at  present  few  Ameri- 
can collections  contain  even  a  single  specimen.  Plants 
introduced  by  collectors  sometimes  thrive  for  a  few 
years  and  then  fail,  in  spite  of  all  efforts.  Frequently 
they  can  be  kept  only  a  year  or  two. 

Bullenii,  Low.  Lvs.  about  2  in.  long,  bronr.e-green, 
with  3  longitudinal  bands  of  copper-red.  Borneo. 

regilis,  Blume.  Fig.  217.  One  of  the  most  Attractive 
species  of  the  group:  lvs.  oval,  large,  lironzc- 
green  netted,  veined  with  gold,  the  surface 
of  the  lvs.  like  velvet.  Java.  B.M.  4123. 
F.S,  2:70  (both  as  A.  setaceua). — Several 
good  varieties  exist. 

R6xburghii,  Lindl.  Lvs.  ovate,  median 
line  of  pale  green,  reticulated  and  veined 
with  gold    Java  and  India. 

Several  kinds  are  described  and  figured  in  foreign 
publications,  but  they  are  all  fanciers'  plants.  Other 
names  which  appear  in  the  American  trade  are:  A. 
PUjgjag  —  (?)  —  A.  Dautmi&nu*  =  Hirmaria. —  A. 
FrfJmci-  Aitv\A*l\i.  Itcielih,  f.  (A.  xaiilhiiphy  llus. 
Planch  ).  Lvs.  dark  velvety  green,  the  broad  orange 
at  ripe  down  the  center  coven-d  with  a  network  of  guld. 


=Doa«inii 
Maeodes. 

George  V.  Nash.! 
ANOGRAMMA  (Greek,  without  lines  referring  prob- 
ably to  the  absence  of  indusia).  Polypodiacese.  A  small 
group  of  tropical  ferns,  somewhat  related  to  Pteris,  and 
characterized  by  linear  sori  uncovered  by  indusia. 
The  lvs.  arc  borne  in  &  cluster,  are  small.  1-2  pinnate 
with  pinnatifid  divisions  and  forking  vi -inlets. 

schizophylla,  Diels.  (Gymnogrdmma  schizophitlla. 
Baker).  Lvs.  18-24  in.  long,  quadri-pinnatifid,  the 
stalks,  raehises  and  divisions  slender,  the  ultimate 
segms.  finely  cut.  A  comparatively  recent  intra.; 
very  graceful  in  cult.  Jamaica.  A.G.  18:421.  G.F. 
2:533.  A.F.  10:827.  I.H.  31:522.  Gn.  48,  p.  417. 
Var.  elegantfssima  {(lymnogrdmma  eleganttesima,  Hort. 
W.  Bull.),  has  reddish  brown  raehises. 

R.  C.  Benedict. 
ANOIG  A NTHUS  (from  Greek  words,  alluding  to  the 
expanded  flower).  Amarylliaacer.  A  small  probably 
monotypic  genus  of  Natal  and  the  Cape  region,  the 
plants  sometimes  cult,  as  greenhouse  winter-  and  spring- 
flowering  bulbs.  A.  brevifldrus,  Baker  (Cyrtdnthus 
brevifldrus,  Harv.),  has  an  ovoid  bulb  1  in.  diam., 
with  a  short  neck:  lvs.  3-4,  appearing  with  the  fls.,  1 
ft.  or  more:  fl.-st  to  1  ft.  high,  bearing  a  2-10-fld. 
umbel:  fls.  bright  yellow,  about  1  in.  long,  with  a  short 
tube  and  oblong-lanceolate  nearly  equal  segms;  stamens 
6,  in  2  series:  fr.  a  globose  membranous  caps.,  3-valved; 
seeds  flat.  B.M.  7072.  Var.  minor,  Baker  (A.  liiteus, 
Baker),  is  a  dwarf  mountain  form  with  narrower  peri- 
anth-segms.  These  plants  are  half-hardy  in  the  milder 
parts  if  given  good  protection  over  winter. 

ANOMATH£CA:  Lapeurvtuia. 


1 
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ANOPTERUS 

seeds  being  wingeii 
a\  Greenhouse 


(referring  to  the 
at  top).  Saxifrag- 
shrub,  blooming  in 


Shrubs  or 
with  alternate 


ctochilu*  regalU.  ix!j) 


small  trees,  glabrous, 
thick  evergreen  exstip- 
ulate  lvs.,  and  white  fls.  in  terminal 
raceme* :  calyx-tube  very  short,  the 
lolics  6-9,  persistent;  petals  and  sta- 
tin tis  as  many  as  calyx>-robes:  fr.  a 
ea|)s..  oblong-conical,  opening  by  2 
recurved  valves,  S4i*ls  wingedat  one 
end.— Two  species  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania. 

glanduldsus,  LabiU.  Handsome 
evergreen  shrub,  becoming  a  small 
tree  to  40  ft.)  in  its  native  regions: 
lvs.  mostly  at  ends  of  branches,  ellip- 
tic-lanceolate to  somewhat  obovate, 
4-S  in.  long,  somewhat  serrate:  fls. 
in  somewhat  drooping  bract ed  race- 
mes 3-6  in.  long:  parts  of  petals  usu- 
allv  6,  about  l-jin.  long.  Subalpine 
Tasmania.  L.  H.  B. 

ANREDERA  (personal  name). 
<iilacex.  A  monotypic  genus,  allied 
to  Boussingaultia.  Vine,  with 
fleshy  sts.  and  lvs..  tuberous- 
rooted:  fls.  small,  white,  in  long 
slender  most  I v  axillary  spikes; 
sepals  2,  broadly  winged ;  petals 
5,  not  exceeding  sepals;  stamens 
5,  t  he  filaments  fattened  ;st  igma 
entire.  A.  scandens,  Moq.,  is 
native  Texas  to  S.  Amer.,  and 
planted  in  Old  World  tropics, 
a  much-branched  vine  some- 
times cult,  in  greenhouses,  with 
lvs  ovate  and  more  or  less 
acute,  entire. 
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ANSELLIA 

ANSELLLA  (in  honor  of  John  Anscll,  African 
explorer).  Orchidacex.  Epiphytic  hothouse  orchids 
with  tall,  thickened  leafy  Btems. 

Flowers  in  panicles,  showy;  sepals  and  petals  similar, 
spreading;  lip  erect,  sessile  at  the  end  of  the  column- 
foot;  lateral  lobes  broad,  parallel,  erect;  middle  lobe 
round-ovate,  spreading;  pollinia  2. — A  genus  of  4  closely 
related  species,  perhaps  all  forms  of  1  species. 

■Jricana,  Lindl.  Sts.  up  to  2  ft.  tall,  leafy  above:  lvs. 
4-8  in.  long,  about  5-ncrved,  elongated- lanceolate: 
panicle  many-fld.;  fls.  2  in.  across,  with  brown-purple 
spots  on  a  light  yellow-green  background;  aejials  nar- 
row-oblong; petals  about  twice  as  broad  as  sepals; 
lateral  lobes  of  lip  oblong,  the  middle  lobe  ovate. 
Fernando  Po.  B.M.  4965. 

gigantea,  Reichb.  {Cymbidium  Sdndersonii,  Harv.). 
Differs  from  the  above  in  the  smaller  fls.  with  narrower 
m-gms.  which  arc  spotted  on  the  lower  part  only. 
Natal.  B.M.  4965,  f.  3.  Geokoe  V.  Nash,  f 

AHSOlOA:  Amtonia. 

ANTE  NN  ARIA  (pappus  likened  to  antenna?).  Com- 
pSsitz.  Everlasting.  Cat's-Ear.  Ladies'  Tobacco. 
Pcssy'b  Toes.  Field  herbs,  sometimes  offered  by 
dealers  in  native  plants. 

Small,  white-woolly  perennial  plants,  with  spatulate 
or  obovatc  root-lvs.,  and  mostly  leafless  scapes,  bearing 
small  gray  or  white  heads  which  remain  stiff  and  dry: 
fls.  diu'Cious,  the  staminate  forms  rare  in  cult.,  all 
tubular.— None  is  showy.  They  are  interesting  for  rock- 
work  and  the  edges  of  borders,  and  for  this  purpose 
have  been  sparingly  intro.  in  the  last  few  years.  They 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  thrive  in  poor  soil.  The  fls. 
are  often  cut  before  fully  mature  and  dried  (and  often 
dyed)  as  everlastings.  About  20  species  grow  wild. 
Prop,  mostly  by  division  of  the  mats;  also  by  seeds. 
Allied  to  Anaphalis  and  Gnaphalium,  both  of  which 
are  leafy  stemmed  plants  quite  distinct  from  the  pros- 
trate, stemless  antennarios,  which  send  up  only  a 
bracted  scape,  except  in  A .  racemom.  See  Everlastings. 

A.  Pappus  of  sterile  fls.  not  thickened  at  the  tip,  minutely 
roughened. 

dim6rpha,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Tufted,  with  spatulate  lv». 
and  a  sparsely  lvd.  fl.-st.  an  inch  or  leas  high,  from  a 
stout,  much-branched  rootatalk.  Neb.  west  to  Calif. 

AA.  Pappus  of  sterile  fls.  thickened  at  the  top. 
B.  Not  spreading  by  stolons. 
Geyeri,  Gray.  Stout,  thick-woolly,  from  a  woody 
base:  fls.-st.  3  in.  or  more  high,  very  leafy  to  the  top: 
pistillate  heads  narrow:  involucre  with  rose-purple  or 
ivory-white  tips  to  the  inner  scales.  Calif,  and  Ore. 

BB.  Spreading  by  stolons. 
C.  Heads  solitary  or  in  a  cymose  cluster. 

dioica,  Linn.  (A.  cdndula.  Hort.).  Basal  Iva.  \%  in. 
or  less  long,  1-nerved  or  oulv  indistinctly  3-ncrved:  st. 
2-12  in.:  involucral  bracts  all  light  green  or  light  brown, 
with  white  or  pinkish  tips.  Northern  states  and  Eu., 
and  Asia. — The  plant  in  the  trade  as  A.  tomentosum 
is  probably  a  form  of  this  species.  Also  in  cult,  under 
the  proper  name,  A.  dioica.  A.  hyperborta,  Hort.,  a 
name  common  in  the  trade,  is  apparently  a  mere  form 
of  this  with  pinkish  fls. 

alpint,  Gaertn.  Plant  1-4  in.:  involucral  bracts  in 
fertile  heads,  dark  brownish  green,  acute.  Canada, 
Rocky  Mts.,  Sierra  Nevadas. 

plantaginifdlia,  Rich.  Basal  lvs.  1 H  in-  or  more  long, 
distinctly  3-nerved:  st.  6-18  in.  high.— Stoloniferous, 
making  broad  patches.  Common  in  fields  and  old 
pastures.  Perhaps  not  in  cult. 

cc.  Heads  loosely  panicled. 
racemdsa.  Hook.   Light-woolly,  the  flowering  sts. 
6-20  in.  high,  sparsely  leafy,  the  heads  mostly  on  slen- 
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der  peduncles:  involucre  brownish,  white-tipped.  Ore. 
and  Brit.  Col.  to  the  Rockies. 

A.  margortiaaa— Aoaphalia  margarit«eefc. 

N.  Taylor. t 

ANTHEMIS  (Greek  name  of  the  chamomile).  Com- 
p6silv.  Chamomile.  Pyrcthrum-likc  heavy-scented 
plant*,  annual,  biennial  or  perennial,  members  of  a 


218.  Anthemls  ttoctoria.  (XK) 


large,  Old  World  tem|>eratc-rcgion  genus,  used  in  bor- 
ders and  alpine  gardens. 

Heads  manv-tid.,  the  disk  yellow,  the  rays  white 
and  yellow  and  (in  the  common  cult,  species)  pistillate, 
the  receptacle  conical  and  chaffy,  the  achenes  terete  or 
ribbed,  and  either  naked  or  bearing  a  minute  crown: 
lvs.  pinnately  dissected. 

Two  or  three  of  the  species  are  weeds.  Others  are 
excellent  border  plants.  The  true  chamomile  is  a  me- 
dicinal plant.  The  hardy  perennial  species,  which  alone 
are  grown  in  this  country,  are  easily  handled  in  the 
border,  where  they  bloom  from  midsummer  till  frost. 
They  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but  need  full  exposure 
to  sun. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds  or  division  of  the  clumps, 
usually  the  latter. 

a.  Rays  normally  yellow, 

tinctdria,  Linn.  Golden  Marguerite.  Fig.  218. 
Of  bushy  habit,  2-3  ft.,  with  angular  st.  and  pinnately 
divided,  and  again  pinnatifid  or  cut-toothed  lvs.,  and 
large,  daisy-like  golden  yellow  fls.  (1-2  in.  across). 
Gn.  42,  p.  91;  V.  18:33.  A.  Ktiwayi,  Hort.  (or  var. 
Ktlimyi,  Hort.),  has  finer-cut  foliage  and  deeper  yellow 
fls.  There  is  also  a  pale-rayed  variety  and  a  white-fld. 
form  is  sold  under  the  name  A.  montana.  Gn.  52:484. 
—An  excellent  hardy  perennial  border  plant,  and  useful 
at  the  Bame  time  for  cut-flu. 
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ANTHOLYZA 


aa.  Rays  while. 
B.  Perennial;  culi. 

Chamomile.    Half-spreading  and 
much-branched  herb,  downv,  the  lvs.  very  finely  dis- 
pappus  wanting,  chaff  of  the  receptacle  blunt. 

Hort.,    is   larger-fld/j  than ^  the 

yeGow-fld. — A  pleas- 
ant-scented herb. 


A.  BUhitii,  Hort.  Lra.  flexible,  variegated  with  while;  elegant 
habit.  W.  Trop.  Afr. — A.  eaUfArnvcvm*  Hort.  =ChlorrwaJum 
pomendianum. — A.  Hifmannii,  Engler.  Free-flowering:  Tvs.  I 
ft.,  I  in.  broad,  shining  green :  fla.-aU.  scarcely  esoeediog  the  Its.: 
lis.  in  dense  panicles,  star-shaped,  white.  E.  Air. — A. 


Var. 


from  cult.  It 
the  medicinal  < 
mile  flu.  of 
meree.  For  medici- 
nal purpose*,  the 
heads  (the  single  pre- 
ferred) are  cut  as  soon 
as  fully  expanded, 
and  dried.  Cult,  also 
as  a  hardy  border 
plant;  often  double. 

bb.  Biennial  or  an- 
nual; weeds. 
arvensis,  Linn. 
Pubescent,  not  ill- 
scented:  lvs.  rather 
coarsely  1-2  pin- 
nately  parted :  pa|>- 
pus  a  minute  bonier: 
heads  1  in.  or  more 
across;  the  involucre 
with  broad,  blunt 
scarious  marginal 
edges;  rays  pistillate, 
spreading,  2-toothed. 
— Not  common  and 
rather  coarse. 

Cdrula.DC.  May- 

wkkd.  Doo  Fknnel. 
Fig.  219.  A  common 
5  roadsides,  ill-*cented,  growing  1-2  ft.  high, 
with  finely  dissected  lvs.,  neutral  rays  and  many  aster- 
like fls.  1  in.  across. 


219.  Anthemis  Cotula.  ( x  H) 


weed  along 


A.  AMon.   Griseb.— Achillea  ageratifi 
ardbica,  l.inn— C'ladanthu-  —A.  owomii 
mum  coronarium.— A.  ftrmbtlruta.  Hort. 


On.  24:342  —  A. 
("hry-i.iill  .  - 
lvs. 


sccted:  fl.-hcads  pure  white.  —  A.  BitbtrtttiniAna.  Koch,  is 
found  in  some  catalogue*.  It  is  an  alpine  plant  with  pinnate 
I**.,  which  are  silvery,  and  yellow  fla.  Can  be  cult,  only  in  the 
alpine  aarden  L  II  B 

N.  TAYLOR.t 


ANTHfiRICUM  (Greek,  flower  hedge).  Includes  Pha- 
Utngium.  Liliacea:  Non-bulbous  liliaceous  plants  grown 
in  borders  and  cool  greenhouses. 

Herbs,  with  tuber-like  rhizomes,  and  racemes  of 
rather  small,  white,  deep-cut  Ms.:  perianth  rotate; 
anthers  attached  between  their  basal  lobes,  and  the 
locules  many-ovuled — in  these  characters  differing 
from  Paradisea.— Some  50  species,  mostly  African,  but 
a  few  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  anthericums  are  useful  for  lawn  vases,  for  borders 
that  are  protected  in  winter  at  the  North,  for  green- 
houses and  also  for  growing  under  benches.  Propaga- 
tion naturally  by  stolons;  increased  also  by  division 
and  seeds.  Of  easiest  culture.  Give  plenty  of  water 
when  in  bloom. 

Liliago,  Linn.  St.  Bernard's  Lily.  Figs.  220,  221. 
St.  simple,  2-3  ft.  high,  bearing  an  open  raceme  of  open- 
spreading  fls.  1  in.  or  less  across,  the  segms.  linear- 
oblong:  lvs.  long  and  narrow.  S.  Eu.  and  N.  Afr.  B.M. 
914.  Var.  major,  Sims,  is  larger  in  all  its  parts.  B.M. 
1635. 

ramdsum,  Linn.  St.  branched:  fls.  somewhat  smaller. 
Eu.  B.M.  1055. 


i  lor  Chlorophytum  datum. 

L.  H. 


15. 


ANTHOLYZA  (name  from  the  Greek,  referring  to 
fancied  shape  of  flower).  Iridacejr.  Corn  ions  plants  of 
the  gladiolus  kind,  grown  in  the  open  for  summer 
bloom;  red  and  yellow. 

Perianth  long-tubular,  curved,  dilated  above,  the 
uppermost  segms.  largest;  stamens  3;  style  branched; 
ovary  3-k>culed. — About  14  or  more  Cape  and  Trop. 
African  plants,  with  linear  or  sword-shaped  lvs.  and 
bright  fls.  in  2-sided  spikes.  Cult,  the  same  as  gladioli, 
being  taken  up  in  the  fall.  The  tubers  are  often  started 
in  a  frame  or  in  the  house  before  planting  in  the  open. 

A.  Perianth  red;  segms.  very  unequal. 

Cuninia,  Linn.  Corm  small,  globose:  st.  simple, 
1-1 H  ft.:  lvs.  about  4,  linear,  1  ft.  or  less  long:  fls. 
4-6,  in  a  lax  spike,  bright  red,  tube  an  inch  long,  the 
stamens  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  seem:  seeds 
discoid,  winged.  Cape.  L.B.C.  20:1971  (as  Amsanthes). 

caffra,  Kcr.   Corm  large,  globose,  long-necked:  st. 

2  ft.  or  less:  lvs.  narrow-linear,  1  ft.:  fls.  12-20,  in  a  lax 
spike,  bright  red,  tube  ;  -  r- ,  in.  long,  stamens  not 
quite  reaching  tip  of  upper  segm.:  seeds  3-angIcd, 
narrowly  winged.  Cape. — Has  been  hybridised  with 
gladiolus. 

aa.  Perianth  red  and  yellow;  segms.  less  unequal. 

athidpica,  Linn.  (A.  rlngens,  Andr.).  Corm  large, 
glohose:  st.  branched,  3-4  ft.:  lvs.  several,  sword-shaped, 
1  in.  broad  and  1-1  hi  ft-  long:  spikes  6-9  in.  long, 
rather  dense;  fls.  1J4-2  in.  long,  red-yellow;  stamens 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  segm.:  seeds  turgid, 
not  winged.  Cape.  B.M.  561.  Var.  minor,  Lindl. 
(A.  tricolor,  Gasp.).  Dwarf:  lvs.  narrow:  fls.  red  at  top, 
pale  yellow  below.  B.R.  1159.  Var.  vittlgera,  Baker, 
(var.  ringens,  Nichols.).  Tall  as  the  tvpe:  fls.  bright 
yellow,  striped  red.  B.M.  1172.  Var. 
Baker.  Fls.  ml,  with  dull  yellow. 

paniculata,  Klatt.   Corm  large,  globose:  st.  stout, 
much  branched,  3-4  ft.:  lvs.  lanceolate,  oblique,  2  ft. 
or  less  long,  to  3  in.  broad: 
with  wavy  rachis;  fls.  bright 
red-yellow,  tube  curved,  to 
IJi  in.  long,  upper  segm. 
ligulate.  Natal.  Var. major, 
Hort.  A  form  with  larger 
lvs.  and  fls. 

crocosmioldes,  Hort. 
Said  to  be  a  hybrid  of  A. 
paniculata  and  Crocosmia: 

3  ft.:  spikes  branching;  fls. 
brilliant  orange-red,  shaded 
to  gold. 

A.  obyniniai.  Brongn.  Corm 
globose.  1  in.  diam.:  st.  2  ft. 
or  less:  lvs.  3-4,  linear,  t  ft. 
long:  spike  simple,  few-fid.:  fls. 
bright  red,  the  curved  tube  1  in. 
long.  Abyssinia.  —  A.  qntulranw- 
Mri«,  Burm.  (Gladiolus  quad- 
rangularis,  Kcr.l.  Corm  large, 
globose,  plant  ttoloniforous:  st. 
slender.  2-  3  ft.:  lvs.  2-3.  narrow: 
spike  very  lax.  2-4  lid.:  fls.  bright 
mi  and  yellow,  tube  2  in.  long, 
("line, — .4,  Schitrinftirthii,  llnkrr. 
St,  terete,  1  It-  tn  spike:  lvs.  5  to 
fi,  grass-like,  ft  in.  long:  spike 
simple  and  las.  many-nil.;  fls. 
bright  red  shading  to  yi-llow, 
about  t  in.  lung,  the  tube 
curved  and  dilated.  Abyssinia. 
B.M.  7709. 

L.  II.  B. 
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long-tubular,  with  spreading,  very  irregular  lobea,  in  an 
elongated  terminal  spike  or  raceme.  In  many  colors 
and  varieties  (ranging  from  red  and  purple  to  white),  in 
forms  both  tall  and  dwarf.  Mcdit.  region;  sometimes 
running  wild  about  gardens.  A. F.  9:909;  13:949.  I  II 
41:22.  A.G.  17:379.  F.E.  7:711.— There  are  double 

forms.  Some  of  the 
VUktal  names  used 
by  horticulturists  are 
tilbum,  tricolor ,  cocci  - 
tie  urn,  prbcerum, 
piimilum,  variegatum. 
Pcloric  forms  are 
reported,  with  regular 
corolla  and  the  mueh- 
rcflexed  limb  5-7- 
lobed.  Gt.  53: 1524. 

aa.  Plant  erect,  peren- 
nial and  shrubby: 
fls.  about  1  in. 
long. 

specidsum,  Gray. 
Three  to  4  ft.,  some- 
what pubescent,  leafy : 
lvs.  oval  or  oblong, 
short-petioled,  thick: 
fls.  scarlet  or  pink- 
red,  the  corolla-lube 
three  times  length  of 
the  hps  (which  are 
narrow).  S.andlx>wer 
Calif.,  on  the  islands. 


cumlM'nt:  lvs.  5-lc 


Plant  trailing 
or  procumbent , 
perennial,  with 
small  fls.;  used 
mostly  in  rock- 
gardens.  June, 

Asarlna,  Linn. 
Grayish-clammy,  pro- 
crenate,  long-petioled: 


lODed,  cordate, 
fls.  axillary-,  solitary,  white  and  sometimes  tinged  ml, 
the  palate  yellow.  8.  W.  Eu. 

sempervirens,  Lapeyr.  Procumbent,  woolly,  small: 
fls.  white  with  purple  blotch.  Pyrenees. 

glutindsum.  Bows.  &  Reut.  Prostrate,  glandular- 
pikwe:  lvs.  alternate,  elliptic  to  elliptic-ovate,  short- 
petioled^  fls.  pale yellowish  white,  the  lip  striped  red. 

aaaa.  Plant  climbing,  perennial. 
maurandioides,  Gray  (Matirdrulia  anlirrhiniflbra, 
Willd.).  Fig.  229.  Climbing  2-0  ft.  by  means  of  the 
coiling  petioles  and  peduncles:  lvs.  3-lobed,  halberd- 
shape:  fls.  axillarv,  1  in.  or  more  long,  violet  or  purple, 
handsome.  Texas  to  Calif.  B.M.  1643.— Attractive 
plant  for  the  window,  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Suitable  for  basket*.  t_.  H.  B. 

ANTRdPHYUM  (Greek,  growing  in  catvrns).  Poly- 
podiace*.  A  genus  of  simple-lvd.  herbaceous  ferns, 
rarelv  found  in  cult.  Native  in  tropics,  in  damp  forests. 
All  the  species  are  epiphytes,  ami  not  of  commercial 
value  except  as  rarities,  Require  high  temp. 

ANTS,  Their  Habits,  Activities,  Injuries  and  Control. 

Various  kinds  of  ant*  are  troublesome  to  gardeners; 
and  all  the  ants  are  most  interesting  animals. 

The  ants  l>clong  to  the  same  great  group  of  insects 
(Hymenoptera)  that  contains  the  wasps,  bees,  sawflies, 
and  others;  antl  like  the  honey  bee  and  common  wasps 
are  congregate  in  their  habits  of  living.  The  abdomen 
of  all  the  common  ants  is  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a 
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slender  waist,  or  peduncle;  and  each  segment  (there 
may  be  one  or  twoj  of  this  peduncle  is  expanded  on  the 
top  side  and  forms  a  lens,  or  button-shaped  knot,  a 
character  that  distinguishes  ants  from  all  other  insects. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  ants;  they  occur  in  all 
lands  and  all  regions,  from  the  dry  deserts  to  the  damp 
forests,  from  the  timber  line  of  mountains  to  the  lowest 
valleys  and  among  the  dwellings  and  habitations  of 
man.  They  m-em  to  thrive  in  all  kinds  of  environment 
and  multiply  enormously,  ao  that  they  outnumber  all 
other  terrestrial  animals. 

The  nature  of  an  ant  colony. 

Ants  are  social;  that  is.  they  live  in  colonies  or  com- 
munities when-  every  individual  ant  works  for  t  he  good 
of  the  whole  and  not  for  itself  alone.  A  colony  of  anU 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  a  more  perfect  communistic 
society  than  anv  ever  established  by  man,  and  perhaps 
a  more  amicable  one  than  any  he  will  ever  be  able  to 
organize. 

In  a  typical  colony  of  ants,  there  are  at  least  three 
kiada  of  individuals,  the  queen,  the  males,  and  the  work- 
ers. The  queen  is  not  the  ruler  but  the  mother  of  the 
colony.  Her  only  business  seems  to  be  to  lay  eggs  which 
hatch  into  workers  and  other  forms  to  take  the  places 
of  those  that  disappear  or  die.  thus  maintaining  the 
full  and  continuous  strength  of  the  community.  When 
the  queen  comes  forth  from  the  pupal  stage,  she  has 
wings  which  she  retains  until  after  the  swarming  period. 
After  the  swarming  flight  is  over  anil  the  queen  alights, 
her  wings  fall  off  or  are  torn  off  by  herself  or  workers 
and  from  that  time  she  remains  wingless.  In  some 
species  of  ants  there  may  be  modified  forms  of  the 
queen,  for  example,  giant  queens,  dwarf  queens,  worker- 
like queens,  and  other  forms. 

The  males,  which  have  wings,  exist  only  to  mate 
with  the  queens,  and  after  the  swarming  period  is  over 
they  eventually  die.  The  males 
are  also  often  modified  into  giant 
males,  dwarf  males,  worker-like 
males,  and  other  forms. 

The  workers,  which  are  un- 
developed females,  are  wingless 
and  constitute  the  great  major- 
ity of  individuals  that  we  see 
running  about  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  ant -nest.  The  workers  are 
just  what  their  title  implies, 
l'hey  do  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity, build  the  nest,  keen  it 
clean,  care  for  and  procure  food 
for  the  queen  and  larva*,  care 
for  the  eggs,  fight  the  battles, 
and  so  forth.  The  workers  may 
exist  under  several  different 
forms.  One  especially  inter- 
esting form  has  a  very  large 
head  and  strong  jaws,  thus  fit- 
ting it  for  war -like  function*. 
Ants  of  this  form  are  known 
as  the  soldiers. 

The  nests  and  actirities  of  ants. 

The  nests  of  ants,  in  a  general 
way.  consist  merely  of 
a  system  of  passage- 
ways or  cavities  com- 
municating with  each 
other  and  connected  to 
the  outside  world  with 
one  or  more  openings. 
There  are  some  sitecica 
of  ants  that  live  twlow 
the  surface  of  the  earth 


and  have  no  openings 
from  their   nests  into 
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the  air,  except  at  tlic  swarming  period.  The  style  of 
construction  and  the  materials  used  by  ants  in  making 
their  nests  van,'  with  the  different  sjiecie*  and  with  the 
environment  in  which  the  animals  live.  Moreover,  the 
nest*  are  very  irregular,  especially  when  compared  with 
those  of  wa«|>s  and  bee*. 

The  passageways  of  the  nests  are  enlarged  hen-  and 
there  into  comparatively  large  cavities,  or  chainlterH. 
It  is  in  these  different  chambers  that  the  activities  of 

the  colony  are 
conducted.  The 
queen  lies  deep 
within  the  in- 
terior of  the 
nest  in  a  dry, 
dark  chamber. 
Here  she  is  care- 
fully tended  and 
fed  by  the  work- 
ers who  bear  the 
eggs  as  they 
are  laid,  to  other 
chambers  and 
zealously  care 
for  them.  Many 
insects  never 
see  their  young; 
for  them;  others, 
into  the  gaping 


(XW 


do  not  care 
put  food 


otherB  may  see  them  but 
like  the  bees  and  was  pi 

mouths  of  their  young  but  have  no  further  associa- 
tion with  them.  The  ants,  however,  stand  alone  among 
insects  in  their  very  intimate  relations  with  their 
progeny  from  the  egg  to  the  adult.  Some  of  the  cham- 
bers in  the  nest  are  reserved  for  the  eggs,  some  for  the 
larva;,  and  some  for  the  pupw.  If,  as  often  happens,  the 
eggs,  larva?  and  pupa*  are  all  in  one  chamber,  then  they 
are  each  grouped  bv  themselves  in  separate  piles,  re- 
minding one,  as  Lubbock  says,  "of  a  school  divided 
into  five  or  six  classes."    In  the  simpler  and  more 

Crimitive  ants,  this  grouping  and  separation  may  not 
e  so  distinct.  The  ants  are  constantly  transferring 
their  young  from  one  part  of  the  nest  to  another  in 
search  of  the  right  degree  of  moisture,  temperature,  and 
the  like.  In  the  warm  port  of  the  day,  the  young  will  be 
transferred  to  near  the  surface  but  at  night  will  be 
carried  down  again  away  from  the  cool  air.  The  ants 
are  constantly  cleaning  the  young,  caring  for  the  eggs 
to  prevent  mold  from  growing  on  them,  helping  the 
callow  ants  to  emerge  from  their  cocoons,  bringing 
food,  cleaning,  enlarging  and  reconstructing  the  nest 
and  doing  thousands  of  things  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort, growth  and  happiness  of  the  community. 

The  relation  of  ants  to  plant*  and  to  inteci*. 

It  has  been  argued  and  many  observations  have  been 
offered  to  show  that  then*  is  a  most  intimate  relation 
between  ants  and  many  kinds  of  plants.  Certain  observ- 
ers think  that  many  plants  not  only  offer  spcciid  in- 
ducements to  attract  ants  to  them  by  affording  favor- 
able nest ing-pluces,  but  also  offer  the  ants  delectable 
food  in  the  wav  of  a  sweet  liquid,  the  floral  and  extra- 
floral  nectar.  In  return  for  the  domiciles  and  the  food, 
the  ants  are  auppos<d  to  protect  their  plant  hosts  from 
certain  insect  and  other  animal  enemies.  In  other 
words,  the  relationship  is  one  of  mutual  benefit,  or  a 
symbiotic  one.  It  is  certainlv  true  that  many  species 
of  ants  make  their  homes  in  the  hollow  stems  of  plants, 
in  the  thorns  of  acacias  which  the  ants  easily  hollow- 
out  (see  Hull-horn  Acaeia*),  in  cavities  in  bulbs,  leaves, 
and  so  on,  and  in  the  dried  seed-pods  of  plants.  It  is 
also  true  that  ants  assiduously  collect  and  carry  to 
their  nests  the  sweet  nectar  excreted  by  many  plants. 
It  is  not  so  clear,  however,  that  these  favorable  nesting- 
places  and  the  nectar  are  provided  bv  the  plants  on 
purpose  to  attract  the  ants,  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  ants 
afford  the  plants  protection  from  their  animal  < 


In  other  words,  more  definite  proof  is  needed  to -show 
that  the  relation  between  ants  and  plants  is  a  pur- 
posely mutual  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  antt  to  plant-lice, 
tree-hoppers  and  certain  scale  insects  is  clearly,  in  many 
cases,  a  mutually  helpful  one.  Especially  is  thus  true  of 
the  relations  between  ants  and  plant-lice.    The  aphul* 
secrete  a  sweet  liquid  material  known  as  honey-dew,  of 
which  the  ants  are  very  fond  and  which     they  are 
active  in  collecting  and  carrying  to  their  ne*«ts.    It  Can 
hardly  be  supjxjscd  that  the  aphids  excrete  the  honey- 
dew  solely  for  the  ants.  The  liquid  is  an  excretion  from 
the  alimentary  canal  and  is  exuded  whether  ants  are 
in  attendance  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  ant**  are  very 
solicitous  in  their  care  of  aphids  in  return  for  the  honey- 
dew.  The  ants  sometimes  build  •'sheds"  over  the  lice 
for  their  protection  and  sometimes  take  the  lice  into 
their  own  nests  to  care  for  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
corn-root  louse,  the  ants  collect  the  eggs  of  the  aphid 
in  the  fall,  carry  them  into  their  own  nests,  and  care  for 
them  all  winter.    In  the  spring,  the  newly-hat  ehed 
aphids  are  carried  out  by  the  ants  and  placed  in  bur- 
rows dug  beforehand  among  the  roots  of  certain  early 
food-plants.   Later,  the  ants  excavate  burrows  along 
the  roots  of  the  corn  and  transfer  the  aphids  to  these 
plants. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  ants  collecting  the 
honey-dew  from  the  aphids.  An  ant  approaches  a 
louse  and  gently  strokes  the  latter  with  its  antenna?, 
whereupon  the  aphid  exudes  a  drop  of  the  sweet  material 
which  is  quickly  gathered  up  by  the  ant.  This  aetion 
may  l>e  repeated  with  three  or  four  of  the  aphids  until 
the  ant  has  all  it  desires,  when  it  hurries  down  the  stem 
of  the  plant  and  away  to  its  nest  with  its  load  of  sweet 
provender. 

The  life-history  of  ants. 

Enough  observations  have  now  been  made  to  enable 
us  to  say  that  most,  if  not  all,  colonies  of  ants  ore 
started  by  a  solitary  queen  or  occasionally  by  two  queens 
working  together.    The  queen,  after  the  swarming 
period,  alights,  breaks  off  her  wings,  and  digs  a  burrow 
in  the  soil  or  in  decayed  wood,  forms  a  small  chamber, 
and  then  clones  the  opening.  Here  she  remains  until 
her  eggs  are  laid  and  have  hatched  into  small  larvie 
that  finally  mature  into  normal  but  diminutive  workers. 
All  this  time  the  queen  has  taken  no  food  but  has  lived 
and  fed  the  first  workers  on  the  reserve  material  in  her 
body.   The  small  workers  now  begin  to  enlarge  the 
nest  ami  soon  other  larger  workers  are  reared  and  the 
community  begins  to  multiply  and  increase. 

The  cggB  laid  by  the  queen  are  small  and  white 
and  rarelv  seen  by  the  ordinary  observer.  These  are 
solicitously  cared  for  by  workers  and  finally  hatch 
into  white,  footlt«B,  soft,  grub-like  larvae.   The  larva? 
are  also  tenderly  cared  for  dv  the  workers  and  changed 
from  chamber  to  chamber  in  conformity  with  varia- 
tions in   temperature  and  moisture.    The  workers 
feed  the  larva-  either  on  food  which  has  been  predi- 
eested  and  which  the  workers  now  regurgitate,  or  on 
bits  of  dead  insects,  leaves,  or  seeds  that  have  been 
chewed  fine.    The  larva-  finally,  after  attaining  their 
growth,  change  to  whitish  putKC  which,  in  some  species, 
are  inclosed  m  cocoons,  while  in  others  they  are  not. 
These  the  workers  treat  with  the  same  solicitude  and 
care  that  the  v  show  toward  the  lame.  The  pu|NC  are 
often  mistaken  for  eggs.   Often,  on  raising  up  a  flat 
stone,  one  will  see  the  workers  running  this  way  and  that 
with  the  larva*  and  pupa-  in  their  jaws,  evidently  seek- 
ing a  place  of  safetv  for  them.  The  pupa-  finally  trans- 
form to  the  adult  ants  of  the  various  fonns.  workers, 
queens,  and  males. 

Eco  iotnic  importancr  of  ant*. 

Ants,  as  a  whole,  may  probably  lie  considered  as 
agents  in  making  the  earth  more  habitable  for 
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Some  of  the  species  an- neutral,  perhaps,  in  relation  to 
the  economic  status  of  mankind.  A  great,  many  specie* 
are  certainly  beneficial  through  their  action  in  stirring 
and  aerating  the  soil.  They  are  constantly  burrowing 
deep  into  the  earth  and  bringing  up  the  particles  which 
they  distribute  over  the  surface.  Their  action  in  this 
respect  is  similar  to  that  of  earthworms,  the  value  of 
which  was  revealed  to  us  by  the  classic  investigations  of 
Darwin.  Ants  are  also  important  agents  in  aiding  in 
the  decomposition  of  organic  substances.  Their  work 
in  this  respect  is  little  appreciated  or  realised  because 
it  is  invisible.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
thin  work  of  ants  is  gradual,  incessant,  and  extends 
through  tremendously  long  periods  of  time. 

Again,  ants  are  great  insect-destroyers.  Their  food 
consists,  in  great  part,  of  the  juices  and  tissue*  of  dead 
insects  or  inserts  that  they  kilt.  The  interesting  driver 
ants  of  the  Old  World  and  the  legionary  ants  of  tropical 
Africa  pass  through  a  territory  killing  and  devouring 
multitudes  of  living  insects,  rats,  mice,  and  the  like. 
Hunter  and  Hinds  tell  us  that  there  are  twelve  species 
of  ants  known  to  attack  the  immature  stages  of  the 
Mexican  cotton  boll-weevil.  "In  some  eases  more  than 
half  of  the  immature  stages  in  fields  have  been  found 
to  be  destroyed  by  ants  alone.  To  find  25  per  cent  so 
destroyed  is  not  a  rare  occurrence." 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  household  species  of  ants 
are  very  annoying  and  troublesome.  Moreover,  the 
leaf-cutting  ants  of  tropical  America  are  very'  injurious 
to  plants.  They  will  strip  a  fruit  tree  of  its  foliage  in 
a  very  short  time.  One  species  of  these  leaf-cutting 
forms  (Alia  texana)  found  in  Texas,  attacks  cotton, 
com,  fruit  trees,  sorghum  and  other  plants,  and  has 
lieeome  of  considerable  economic  importance.  In 
some  places,  land  is  not  planted  on  account  of  fear  of 
attack  by  these  ants. 

The  mound-building  prairie  ant  (I'ogonomyrmex  occi- 
denlalis),  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  the  western 
plains  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  distinct  pest 
since  man  has  begun  to  occupy  the  prairies.  Its 
large  mound-nests  in  fields  of  alfalfa  or  grain  become 
serious  obstacles  to  harvesting  the  crops.  Moreover, 
when  the  nests  are  disturbed,  the  ants  emerge  in  large 
numbers  and  attack  man  and  beast,  inflicting  painful 
wounds  with  their  stings.  In  dooryards  and  lawns  and 
along  paths,  they  are  liable  to  attack  the  passerby, 
especially  dawdling  children. 

The  agricultural  ant  {Pogonomyrmex  barbatits  mole- 
facietm)  of  Texas  may  build  its  mound-nests  in  fields  of 
alfalfa,  corn,  or  cotton,  and,  since  it  allows  no  vegetation 
to  grow  over  a  considerable  area  around  the  nest,  the 
injury  may  be  serious.  Moreover,  they  are  pugnacious 
and  sting  intruders  severely. 

Perhaps  the  most  injurious  role  assumed  by  ants  is 
their  protection  and  fostering  of  plant-lice,  scale  insects, 
and  the  like.  Aphids  and  scale  inserts  are  among  the 
most  injurious  insect  pests,  and  anything  that  protects 
them  or  aids  them  in  increasing  may  !*•  considered  an 
enemy  to  man. 

As  a  pest,  the  Argentine  ant  {Iridomyrmrx  humiii*), 
stands  by  itself.  Professor  Newell  says,  "As  a  housc- 
hold  pest  1  venture  the  opinion  Unit  this  ant  has  no 
equal  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  it  has  also 
bmtmc  a  serious  menace  to  horticultural  interests  as 
well.  It  destroys  the  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit  of  cer- 
tain plants  and  protirts  and  fosters  certain  scale  insects 
that  are  very  injurious  to  sugar-cane.  Moreover,  it  has 
in  a  few  in-<tanres  actually  shown  itself  to  be  dangerous 
to  human  life  by  nearly  suffocating  young  infants. 

The  Argentine  ant  was  probably  first  introduced 
into  the  United  States  through  the  is">rt  of  New  Orleans, 
and  is  now  found  in  l-ouisiana,  Mississippi,  parts  of 
California,  and  probably  Texas.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
tenacious  ant,  holding'  on  where  once  established, 
increasing  with  great  rapidiiy,  and  driving  out  all  the 
native  ants. 
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The  termite*,  or  whit-  ants. 

The  termites  are  not  true  ants.  In  fact,  they  stand 
at  the  op|Kisite  end  of  the  insect-world,  widely  separated 
from  the  ants  just  discussed.  They  resemble  tne  truo 
ants,  however,  in  many  important  respects.  For  exam- 
ple, thev  live  in  great  colonies,  and  many  tropical 
species  build  large  mound-like  nests.  Moreover,  in 
each  colony  there  are  several  kinds  of  individuals,  for 
example,  the  queen,  the  males,  the  workers  which 
are  blind  or  have  imperfect  vision,  and,  finally,  the 
soldiers.  The  food  of  termites  usually  consists  of  dead 
or  decaying  wood,  and  the  species  in  the  United  Stales 
live  most  ly  underground  or  in  old  logs,  in  the  timbers 
of  buildings,  or  in  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses.  Occa- 
sionally they  injure  young  pecan  and  orange  trees  by 
mining  into  the  stems  and  sometimes  attack  sugar- 
cane. The  greatest  injury  performed  by  termites,  how- 
ever, is  by  burrowing  into  the  sills  and  foundation- 
timbers  of  buildings,  thus  undermining  the  whole 
structure.  They  also  injure  books  and  documents 
stored  in  damp  basements  and  sometimes  become 
serious  pests  to  greenhouses. 

The  control  of  ants  in  garden*,  lawn*  and  field*. 

The  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  ants  permanently 
is  by  locating  the  nests  and  treating  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  queen  will  finally  be  destroyed.  The  sul>- 
Stance  most  used  for  treating  the  nests  is  carbon 
bisulfide.  One  or  more  holes  should  be  made  in  the 
nest  with  an  iron  bar  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  liquid 
poured  into  each  hole.  The  openings  to  the  holes  should 
be  quickly  and  tightly  closed  with  a  clod  of  dirt.  A 
heavy  wet  blanket  thrown  over  the  nest  will  aid  in 
retaining  the  gas  and  tend  to  make  the  fumigation 
more  effective.  The  liquid  evaporates  and  the  gas 
penetrates  the  whole  nest,  killing  queen  and  workers, 
thus  exterminating  the  colony. 

Within  the  past  Tew  years,  several  workers  have  used 
potassium  cyanide  with  good  success  in  destroying  ants 
in  the  field.  J.  D.  Mitchell  conducted  experiments 
against  the  leaf -cut  ting  ant  in  Texas.  He  dissolved  the 
cyanide  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  in  one  quart  of  water 
and  poured  a  quart  into  each  of  the  openings  of  the 
nests.  In  every  case  the  colony  was  destroyed  by  one 
or  two  applications.  This  method  may  be  followed  to 
advantage  in  destroying  ants  in  gardens  and  on  lawns, 
but  the  solution  may  be  made  weaker— one  ounce  of 
the  cyanide  to  two  to  four  quarts  of  water.  Best 
results  will  be  secured  by  using  98  per  cent  pure  potas- 
sium cyanide.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a 
deadly  poison  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
handling  and  storing  it.  q  \y.  Herrick. 

A6TUS  (without  ear;  no  calyx  appendages).  Legu- 
mindac*.  Greenhouse  plant,  blooming  April  to  June 
in  N. 

Shrubs,  with  simple  scattered  or  3-whorled  revolute- 
margined  Ivs.,  and  yellow  or  reddish  fls.  in  axillary 
clusters  or  short  terminal  racemes;  calyx  2-lippcd- 
petals  long-clawed,  the  standard  nearly  orbicular  and 
longer  than  lower  petals,  the  wings  oblong  and  keel 
incurved;  stamens  free:  pod  ovate,  flat  or  turgid,  2- 
valved. — Ten  or  11  species  in  Austral. 

gracfllima,  Meisn.  Tall  shrub,  with  long  slender 
branches,  hoary  or  slightly  tomentose:  fls.  yellow  with 
crimson  or  dark-colored  keel,  in  long  leafy  dense  ra- 
cemes, the  petals  twice  as  long  as  calyx.  YV.  Austral. 
R.B.26:103.  L.  H.  H. 

APERA  ARUNDINiCEA: 

APHANANTHE  (Greek,  aphnnes,  inconspicuous, 
and  nntkr,  flower).  Ulmftceat.  Ornamental  deciduous 
tree  cult  ivated  for  its  foliage  and  sometimes  planted  as 
a  shade  tree. 

Trees  or  shrubs:  Ivs.  alternate,  petiolale,  serrate; 
stipules  fn-e:  lis.  monueious,  inconspicuous;  htaminate 
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in  axillary  corymbs;  sepals  an<l  stamens  5;  pistillate 
solitary,  axillary;  ovary  1 -ceiled  with  1  ovule,  styles  2: 
fr.  a  drupe. — Three  to  4  species  in  E.  Asia  and  Austral. 
The  only  species  in  cult,  is  a  deciduous  tree  of  the 
appearance  of  a  hackberry.  with  slender  branches  form- 
ing a  dense  head;  lis  and  fr.  inconspicuous.  Not  hardy 
north  of  Ga.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  after  maturity  and 
by  cuttings  of  mature  wood  in  fall;  it  also  may  be 
grafted  on  Celtis. 

ispera,  Planchon  (Homoiociltia  dspera,  Blume.  Homo- 
celtis  japdnica.  Hort.).  Tree,  to  60  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  to 
ovate-oblong,  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  long-acumi- 
nate, 2-34  in.  long,  Pcrmfe  with  straight 
veins  ending  in  the  teeth,  with  apprised 
hairs  on  both  sides,  rough  to  the  touch, 
on  short  stalks  Jin.  long:  lis.  gns-riish,  with 
the  lvs.:  drupe  globular,  black,  J-»in. 
diam.,  short-stalked.  Early  spring:  fr.  in 
autumn.  Japan.  S.I  F.  1 :37. — This  tree 
has  been  confused  with  Celtis  sinensis,  but 
is  easily  distinguish" 1  by  the  straight 
veins  ending  in  the  ti«eth,  while  in  Celtw 
they  are  curved  and  form  loops  along  the 
margin. 

Alfred  Rebder. 

aphelAndra 

(Greek-made  name). 
Aeanthdce*.  Tropical 
American  evergreen 
shrubs  or  tall  herbs, 
grown  in  hothouses 
for  the  fine  foliage 
and  very  showy  4- 
sided  terminal  spikes 
of  red  or  yellow 
gaudy-bracted  flow- 
ers. 

Leaves  mostly  op- 
posite, simple,  entire 
or  toothed,  usually 
many  and  large:  fls. 
labiate,  the  upper 
lip  mostly  3-lobed 
and  the  middle  lobe 
erect  or  arching,  the 
lower  lip  more  or  less 
2-lobed  or  notched; 
stamens  4,  rising 
from  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  the  anthers 

connivent  and  1 -celled;  style  2-lobed:  fr.  a  4-angled 
caps. — About  60  specie*. 

Aphelandras  are  of  easy  culture,  if  given  plenty  of 
diffused  light  in  the  growing  season,  an<l  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  become  tall  and  leggy.  It  is  well  to  grow  new 
plants  frequently.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  when 
obtainable,  or  by  cuttings  of  partially  ripened  wood  at 
any  season  or  the  young  growths  taken  off  with  a  heel. 
They  bloom  in  autumn,  but  can  rcadilv  be  brought 
into  flower  at  other  seasons.  When  done  blooming,  the 
plants  should  be  rested  in  an  intermediate  temperature, 
kept  rather  dry,  but  not  allowed  to  wilt  or  shrivel. 
They  require  treatment  of  justiciar,  and  thrive  along 
with  allamandas  and  poinsettias. 

A.  F Is.  in  yellow  series. 
squ&rrdsa,  Nees  (.4.  Lenpoldii,  Hort.  A.  chrysops, 
Bull).  Lvs.  large,  ovate  to  ovate-elliptic,  acuminate, 
dark  green  above  (pale  below),  with  white  rib  and 
main  veins:  infl.  a  simple,  erect,  or  compound  spike, 
up  to  1  ft.  long;  fls.  pale  yellow  and  exscrted  one-third 
their  length  beyond  the  yellow  crenatc-dentate  bracts. 
Brazil.  A.  squarrosa  itself  is  not  in  cult  ,  the  showy 
plant  in  the  trade  (and  described  herewith i  being  Var. 
Uopoldii,  Van  Houtte.    Fig.  230.    F.S.9:KS!>.  G.C. 


Ill,  1.  p.  737.  Var.  Louise,  Van  Houtte.  Dwarf er 
and  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  var.  Uopoldii:  St. 
slender,  dark  reddish  green,  terete,  covered  in  part* 
with  soft  pilose  hairs,  upper  part  of  the  st.  below  the 
infl.  quite  glabrous:  lvs.  3-5  in.  long,  elliptic,  rich  dark 
green  with  brighter  colored  silvery-  markings  along  the 
midrib  and  principal  veins:  infl.  3-6  in.  long,  un- 
branched;  bracts  ovate,  Kin.  long,  rich  dark  yellow, 
with  green  markings  in  the  middle;  fls.  exserted  beyond 
the  bracts  over  half  their  length,  rich  canary-yellow, 
Min.  diam.,  lower  3  petals  forming  a  lip  and  reflexcci, 
upper  2  hooded,  reflexing  with  age;  tube  broad,  broad- 
ening out  upwards  with  a  narrow 
base,  IX  in.  long.  Brazil.  G.W. 
3:157. 

Chamissoniina,  Nees  (A.  punctata, 
Hull i.    An  erect  herb  or  sub-shrub: 
st>.  slender,  erect,  terete,  green,  lower 
part  more  or  less  woody:  lvs.  pctio- 
late,  elliptic    or  elliptic-lanceolate, 
tapering  at  apex  ana  base,  and  up 
to  6  in.  long,  upper  part  light  green, 
marked  along   the  principal  veins 
and  midrib  with  dull  silvery  white  or 
In'.vi    ,  .,  I. re,  the  silvervmurkit.g- 
sometimes  spreading  over  nearly  the 
entire  If. ;  petiole  short  or  up  to  an 
inch  or  more  long, 
lower  side  dull  light 
green:  infl.  an  erect 
unbranched  spike,  as 
much  as  a  foot  long 
when  strong  and  2-3 
in.wide;bract«ovatc- 
laneeolate,  bright 
yellow,  tipped  with 
green,  coarsely  ser- 
rate, slightly  reflexed ; 
calyx   >jin.  long; 
sepals  lanceolate;  corolla  bright  yel- 
low, an  inch  diam.;  tube  1 J  £  in.  long, 
curved  outward  and  tapering  up- 
wanl;   lobes  ovate,  nearly  equal; 
anthers  yellow.    S.  Brazil.  B.M. 
0627.  1.11.20:457. 

Blanchetiana,  Hook.  f.  (A.amdna, 
Bull).  St  terete,  green,  tinted  with 
dull  purple,  with  deeper  shading 
around  trie  base  of  petiole  and  at 
the  nodes,  thick  and  stout:  lvs. 
with  many  pairs  of  conspicuous 
nerves,  green,  the  midrib,  and  often  the  main  veins, 
white;  petiole,  1-2  in.  long,  terete,  glabrous:  fls.  dark 
yellow,  exceeding  the  long,  entire,  ciisp-j»ointed  red 
scales:  spike  sessile.  Brazil.  B.M.  7179. — Known  in  the 
trade  as  A.  atrutnn,  having  been  described  under  that 
name  before  it  had  flowered  in  cult. 


ovate-acuminate, 


Fl». 


scarlet,  or 


in  red-orange  series, — i 
verging  to  orange. 

aurantiaca,  Lindl.  Lvs.  ovate-elliptic,  deep  green 
above,  light  green  below,  strongly  veined,  but  not  parti- 
colored, slightly  wavy  edged:  fls.  orange,  with  a  tinge  of 
scarlet,  the  spreading  limb  overhanging  the  greenish 
sharp-toothed  scales.— A  dwarf -growing  species  of  easy 
cult,  and  rcadilv  raised  from  seed  Mex.  B.M.  4224. 
H  it.  31:12.  Var.  Rcezlii,  Nichols.  (.4.  KAtlei,  Carr  ). 
Fls.  with  more  scarlet:  lvs.  twisted,  with  silvery  hue 
between  the  veins.  Mex.  Gn.  \V.  20:570.— Showy  and 
good.  Not  so  tall  as  A.  aurantiaca. 

Macleayi,  Bedd.  Lvs.  ovate-elliptic,  3  in.  or  less  long, 
acute,  entire,  green  both  sidi*  with  white  band  along 
midrib  above:  spike  cone-like,  orange-scarlet,  nearly  2 
in.  long.  Country  unknown  — Said  to  have  been  cult, 
as  A.  puncUita  and  A.  squarrosa. 
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tetragons,  Necs  [A.  cristdta,  Lindl.  Jiuticia  crUtata, 
J  acq.  J.  tetragdna,  Vahl).  An  erect  or  spreading, 
shrub:  sts.  terete,  woody  below,  green,  tinted  with  red 
when  young:  lvs.  opposite  and  decussate,  petiolate, 
green,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  elliptic  or  elliptic-ovate, 
acuminate  or  acute,  6-12  in.  long,  and  2-7  in.  diain., 
entire  or  crenate,  slightly  undulate;  petiole  as  much  aa 
6  in.  long,  slender,  hairy:  infl.  an  erect-terminal  cluster 
of  spikes,  the  central  one  hairy, 6-8  in.  long,  with  shorter 
ones  branching  from  its  base,  often,  when  well  grown, 
bearing  from  10-12  lateral  spikes  of  various  lengths; 
tls  bright  scarlet,  crowded  on  the  spike,  and  the  bulk 
of  them  opening  together;  bracts  erect,  closely  ad- 
pressed  to  the  rachis,  green,  ovate,  acute,  }-$in.  long, 
ciliate;  bractcolcs  lanceolate,  hairy;  corolla  scarlet, 
1  *4  in.  diam.,  tube  2  in.  long,  narrow  at  the  base, 
broadening  upwards,  lip  reflexed,  1 '  4  in.  long;  upper 
pair  of  petals  hooded,  lateral  ones  reduced  to  short 
obtuse  lobes.  Trop.  S.  Amer.  B.M.8272.  Gt.  40: 
1364.— The  finest  species  in  cult.;  a  magnificent  stove 
plant. 

nltens,  Hook.  f.  An  erect  herb  or  sub-shrub:  st. 
terete,  green,  stout,  usually  dwarf  and  compact:  lvs. 
shortly  petiolate,  ovate-acute,  entire,  thick,  rich  dark 
olive-green  above,  bright  vinous  purple  below,  highly 
glabrous  on  both  sides,  margins  recurved;  petiole 
very  short  or  none,  winged:  infl.  an  erect  terminal 
spike,  6  in.  or  more  long;  bracts  green  and  erect,  1-1 H 
in.  long,  serrate;  sepals  H>n.  long,  linear-lanceolate; 
corolla  bright  vermilion-scarlet,  1-1 '-j  in.  diam.;  Up 
ovate,  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  petals  and  slightly 
reflexed;  upper  pair  of  petals  hooded;  tube  1-1  in. 
long,  yellow.  Colombia.  B.M.  5741.  Gn.  48:122.— 
A  fine  dwarf-growing  stove  plant  readily  prop,  by  cut- 
tings and  often  setting  seed  if  kept  in  a  cooler  and 
drier  house  when  in  flower. 

fascinator,  Lind.  &  Andre.  Habit  stiff  and  erect, 
with  fls.  opening  in  succession  over  a  period  of  some 
4-6  weeks:  st.  terete,  green,  glabrous:  lvs.  elliptic, 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire, 
shortly  petiolate,  6-9  in.  long,  upper  side  dark  green 
with  narrow  band  of  silvery  white  ulmig  midrib  and 
principal  veins,  lower  side  dull  wine-red  with  veins  of  a 
darker  shade:  infl.  an  erect  unbranched  terminal  spike 
up  to  6  in.  long;  bracts  ovate  or  elliptic,  basal  ones  an 
inch  long,  tapering  upwards  to  1  .-in  long,  covered  with 
short  pilose  hairs;  sepals  ^in.  long,  lanceolate,  glan- 
dular, green;  corolla  bright  vermilion-scarlet,  1J^  in. 
diam.  with  large  and  prominent  front  lobe;  tube 
slender.  VA  in.  long.  B.M.  8398.  l.H.  21:164.— A 
beautiful  and  striking  species,  well  worth  growing  for 
its  handsome  foliage  apart  from  its  beautiful  fls.  It 
should  be  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side  as  soon  as  the  fls. 
appear,  otherw  ise  the  plant  is  likely  to  lose  all  its  roots. 

A.  atrdwiren:  N.  E.  Rr.  Dwarf:  It's,  very  Hark  green  above  and 
purpltih  beneath:  fl*.  yellow,  1  in.  long.  Braiil.  l.H.  31:527. — A. 
tibvni&na,  Lind.  Dwarf:  lva.  ovale  and  long-acuminate,  with  a 
white  rib.  green  below:  Aa.  deep  yellow.  umaJl.  arareely  curried 
beyond  the  red  bracU.  Braiil.  B.M.  -V* *>."*. — .4.  maerdonuhna,  lind. 
4  Hod.  Haid  to  be  a  form  of  A.  atrovirena.  Lva.  with  white  rib  and 
main  veina,  Branl.  l.H.  33:683.-4.  Mdrgaritm,  E.  Morr.  Lva. 
elliptic-aruminatc,  barred  with  white,  purple  below:  fU.  yellow,  the 
braeU  >trong-tonihcd.  Braiil.  G.C.  HI.  2:SM5. — A.  armtAlu. 
offered  in  Amer.,  ta  poaaibly  a  form  of  aome  well-known  apeeiee. — 
A.  piimila.  Hook.  (.  Leaa  than  I  ft.:  lva,  large,  acute:  fla.  orange, 
bracts  purplish.  Branl  B.M.  6467. — A.  nritgdla,  Morel.  A  near 
ally  of  A.  Blanchetiana  with  bright  aearlet  bracta,  and  bright  yellow 
Ha,  Probably  not  now  in  cult.  B.M.  4809.  F.&  10:981. 

L.  H.  B. 

APHELEHS:   WWiearytum.  C.  P.  R.AFTILL. 

APHfLLON  (Greek,  leaflets).  Orobanchaetx.  Two 
species  of  small  N!  American  parasitic  herbs,  now  often 
united  with  Orobanchc,  and  by  others  kept  distinct 
under  Rafinesquc's  name,  Thalesia.  These  plants  are 
not  cull.,  but  are  always  interesting  to  the  collector 
and  surprising  to  one  who  runs  across  them  in  woods 
or  fields.  A.  unifldrum,  Giay.  Fig.  231,  produces  very 


few  leafless  1-fld.  pale  scapes,  3-8  in.  high,  and  5- 
lobed,  curved,  white  or  violet  fls.,  and  known  as  cancer- 
root,  A.  fasciculi  turn,  Torr.  A  Gray,  has  the  scaly 
st.  rising  higher  out 
of  the  ground  and 
bearing  several 
crowded  peduncles: 
fls.  purplish  yellow. 
— Tnese  plants  oc- 
cur sparingly  nearly 
or  quite  across  the 


APlCRA  {not 
bUtrr,  from  the 
G  reek ) .  Liliactst, 
tribe  AUAnesc.  Aloe- 
like plants,  grown 
with  other  succu- 
lents. 

Shortly  caules- 
cent small  succu- 
lents: lvs.  spirally 
arranged  or  crowd- 
ed along  the  St.: 
fls.  greenish,  often 
striped  with  white, 
straight,  tubular  or 
prismatic,  with 
short.,  flat  or  spread- 
ing white  limb  sur- 
passing the  sta- 
mens. Cape  region. 
— Agave  house  or 
cactus  house;  suit- 
able for  rockeries  during  the  summer.  Prop,  like  Aloe. 
Monogr.  by  Baker.  G.C.  II,  11:717  (1879).  Journ. 
Linn.  Soc.  Bot.  18:216.  ' 
1908,  hft.  33. 

DDI 


aapera,  1. 
biearinata,  2. 
tmllulala,  3. 

.0. 
,7. 


foliolosa,  8. 

imbriaUa,  4. 
intermedia,  7. 

1. 

.8.8. 


apiraJu.  4.  S. 
apirella.  5. 
turgtda,  7. 

WilldenowiL  5. 


a.  Lot.  warty  on  the  back:  fit.  smooth. 

1.  aspera,  Haw.  (Aldedspera,  Haw.  Hawdrthia  dxpera, 
Haw.).  St.  mostly  simple,  erect,  4-6  in.  high,  \%  in. 
diam..  including  lvs.:  lvs.  half-globose,  acuminate, 
slightly  keeled,  %in.  long,  green,  smooth  on  the  rather 
convex  upper  surface,  green-warty  on  the  back,  the 
margin  granular:  infl.  scarcely  1  ft.  high,  unbranched; 
fls.  somewhat  rosy.  H>n.  long, 
twice  as  long  as  the  pedicels. 
Cape.  Salm,  Aloe  §2.  f.  2  — 
A  large  form  with  white- warty 
lvs.  twice  as  long,  is  var. 
major,  Haw. 

2.  bicarinAU,  Haw.  (Aloe 
bicarinata,  Roem.).  St.  erect, 
6-12  in.  high:  lvs.  falcately 
short -ovate,  acute,  acutely 
keeled,  H  x  Mm.,  green, 
smooth  on  the  somewhat  con- 
cave upper  surface,  irregu- 
larly white-warty  on  the  back, 
the  margin  and  keel  granu- 
lar roughened.  Cape.  Berger 
40. 

3.  bullulita,  Willd.  (A.pen- 
tagdna  buUuldia,  Baker.  Aide 
bullulata,  J  acq.).  St.  erect: 
lvs.  lanceolate,  acute,  ob- 
liquely keeled,  %  x  1  )4  in., 
pale,   the  back  unequally      212.  Api 
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ite- warty,  the  margin  and  keel  finely  denticulate: 
na.  somewhat  yellow.  Cape. 

aa.  Lvs.  not  warty. 

b.  FU.  warty:  lvs.  Kirwoth. 

4.  spiralis,  Baker  (.4.  imbricata,  Willd.  Aide  spiralis, 
linn.  A.  imbruxlta.  Haw.  .4.  cyllndricn,  Lam.  Ha- 
wdrthia  imbricata,  Haw.).    Sts.  somewhat  clustered, 


233.  Apio*  tuberoia.  (X'j) 

erect,  6-12  in.  high;  about  2'4  in.  ilium.,  including  Ivs. : 
lvs.  broadly  triangular-acuminate,  biconvex,  ,'ixlj-^- 
1 1 2  in.,  glauecseent,  the  margin  slightly  granular: 
inn.  about  1  ft.  high,  unbranehed;  fls.  greenish,  ^in- 
long,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  pedicels. 
Cape.  DC.,  PI.  Gr.  56.  Jacn.,  Fragm.  110.  B.M.  1455. 
Salm,  .\loe  §1.  f.  1.  Dilienius,  Eltham.  13.  Com- 
mehn,  Pncl.  32. 

bb.  Fix.  smooth:  lvs.  sometimes  granular  in  the  first. 

5.  pentagfina,  Willd.  •:.!//«  pentagdna.  Haw.  Hawdrthia 
pentagdna,  Haw.).  Fig.  232.  St.  mostly  military,  erect, 
6-12  in.  high;  about  4  in.  diam.,  including  lvs.:  lvs. 
distinctly  5-ranked,  broadly  triangular-lanceolate, 
acute,  biconvex,  somewhat  low-keeled,  ?«  x  1 !  in., 
green,  slightly  (sometime*  granularly)  white-dotted, 
the  margin  slightly  granular:  infl,  lj$  ft.  high,  some- 
times forked;  lis.  greenish,  ?-,in.  long,  twice  as  long  as 
the  pedicels.  Cape.  Jacq..  Fragm.  111.  B.M.  1338. 
Salm,  Aloe  §1.  f.  4.  Berger  40. — Varies  into  forms  with 
lvs.  leas  obviously  5-ranked:  large,  in  somewhat  evi- 
W.  Willdendwii,   Baker  (A. 


large  spreading 
•Is.  Cape.  Salm, 


spiralis.  Willd.  Aide  spiralis,  Haw.  A.  penlagdna  spir- 
alis, Salm-Dyck),  Salm,  Aloe  II.  f.  5;  smaller,  scarcely  in 
distinct  ranks,  var.  spirella,  Baker  (Aide  spirilla,  Salm- 
Dyck.  Hawdrthia  spirilla,  Haw.),  Salm,  Aloe  f  1.  f.  3. 

6.  congesta,  Baker  (Aide  congeMa,  Salm-Dyck).  St. 
solitary,  erect,  alxtut  1  ft.  high  and  4  in.  diam.,  includ- 
ing lvs":  lvs.  broadlv  ovate,acuniinate,  rather  flat  above, 
more  or  less  keeled,  1-1 M  x  l?i  in.,  green,  glossy,  the 
margin  granular:  infl.  lJi  ft.  high,  simple;  fls.  green- 
ish, nearly  %m.  long,  with  rather 
segm.-tips.  thrice  as  long  as  the  pedicels. 
Aloe  52.f. 

7.  deltoidea,  Baker  (Aloe  deltoUea,  Hook.).  St*, 
somewhat  clustered,  6  in.  or  more  high,  about  2J-4  in. 
diam.,  including  lvs.:  lvs.  distinctly  5-ranked,  ovate, 
sub-acute,  somewhat  concave  and  low-keeled,  lxl  J 

1 1 2  in.,  green,  glossy,  the  margin  and  keel  serrulate: 
infl.  1  ft.  high,  simple;  lis.  nearly  Beasile,  yellow-green, 
about  'sin.  long,  the  rather  large  spreading  whito 
segm.-lip  at  first  nwy.  Cape.  B.M.  60/1. — Varies  in  a 
form  with  more  turgid  lvs.  less  obviously  5-ranked, 
var.  turgida,  Berger  (.4.  turgidn,  Baker),  and  a  smaller 
form  with  evidently  5-ranked  sometimes  bluish  lvs., 
var.  intermedia,  Berger. 

8.  foboldsa,  Willd.  (Aide  fnlioldsa,  Haw.  Hawdrthia 
folioldsa,  Haw.).  Sts.  somewhat 
clustered,  erect,  at  length  a  foot  or 
more  high;  IS  in.  diam.,  including 
lvs.:  lvs.  broadly  ovate-acuminate, 
flat  above,  acutely  keeled,  *^-?^in. 
long  and  wide,  green,  gkissy,  the 
margin  granular:  infl.  over  1  ft. 
high,  simple;  fls.  gn*niah,  about 
Jxin.  long,  twice  as  long  as  the 
pedicels.  Cape.  B.M.  1352.  Salm. 
Aloe  §2.  f.  4.   Berger  40. 

V'  1 1. (JAM  TRELEA8E. 

ApiOS  (pear,  from  the  Greek, 
alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  tubers  >. 

Leg;  n "  .<    II amy  twining  hcrl^, 

with    tuber-bearing    roots,  infre- 
quently planted. 

I/caves  pinnate,  of  3-9  mostly 
ovate-lanceolate  scarcely  stipellate 
Ifts.:  fls.  in  dense,  short  racemes, 
papilionaceous,  the  standard  broad 
and  reflexed,  keel  incurved  and 
coiled;  stamens  9  and  1:  |mm1  Unear 
and  flat,  several-seeded. — Two  spe- 
cies in  E.  N.  Amer ,  and  3  others 
in  Asia. 

tuberftsa,  Mo?nch.  Groundnut. 
Wild  Bean.  Fig.  233.  Four  to  8  ft., 
climbing  over  bushes:  root  bearing 
strings  of  edible  tubers,  1-2  in.  long: 
Ifts.  5-7,  ovate-lancmlate:  fls  fra- 
grant, chocolate-brown,  the  standard 
very  broad  and  turned  back,  the  keel 
long,  incurved  and  scythe-shaped. 
July,  Aug. — Common  in  low  grounds 
and  swamps.  The  fr.  often  fails 
to  mature.  Prop,  by  the  tubers. 
2—1  of  which  should  be  planted 
together  at  a  depth  of  3-4  in.;  also, 
by  seeds.  Cirows  well  in  the  wild 
border,  in  anv  loose,  rich  soil.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  plant  covers  a 
trellis  or  other  support  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Dry  tubers 
offered  bv  seedsmen  are  likelv  to 
start  slowly.  The  brown  of  the  fls.  is 
a  very  unusual  color  in  hardy  herbs.  2s*  Fruit  of  Apicc- 
Likely  to  l>eeome  a  weed  in  rock-  tram  hyenuie. 
eries  and  wild  gardens.  Nearly  natural  mm. 
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A.  Firiunti.  Maxim.,  in  oceaiionally  rult.  in  Japan  fur  its  small, 
ovate,  edible  tubers.  A-O.  13:77. — .4.  Pncfdna,  Rob.,  native 
to  Kentucky,  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  trade:  root  a  single 
targe  tuber,  becoming  i>  7  in.  diam. :  fit  pale  rose-oolor:  a  vigor- 
ous climber,  first  described  in  18'JS  (Bot.  Uax.  25:451.  with  illua.). 

L.  H.  B. 


ACTUM:  CHery. 

aplectrijm 

A  email  orchid, 


(Greek, 
with  smallish 


i  spur).  Orchiddcex. 
dull-colored  fls.  in  a 


raceme,  on  a  leafless  scape,  which  springs  from  a  large 
corm-like  tuber.  Single  species  (or  possibly  two),  m 
woods  in  the  northern  states. 

Flower  spurless  and  saclcss;  petals  and  sepals  similar, 
narrow;  lip  3-lobed  and  crested,  deflexed;  fertile  anther 
1,  the  pollen-masses  4,  smooth  and  waxy;  column  free, 
compressed,  the  anther  borne  below  the  top. 

hyemlle,  Nutt.  (A.  spicatum,  B.  S.  P.).  Putty 
Hoot.  Adam-axd-Eve.  Fig.  231.  Sends  up  a  pointed 
i  If.  2-6  in.  long,  which  lasts  through  the  winter,  and 
g  a  stalk  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  raceme  of 
rather  large  greenish  brown  fls.,  which  are  succeeded  by 
hanging,  oblong-pointed  pods  (Fig.  234).— Hardy.  May 
in  rich,  loamy  borders.  Interesting,  but  not 

L.  H.  B. 

APLOPAPPUS  (Greek,  simple  pappus).  Syn., 
Haplopappus.  Compoxitx.  Herbaceous  perennials, 
sometimes  offered  for  the  hardy  border. 

Leave*  mostly  stiffish  or  rigid,  alternate:  heads 
radiate,  many-fid.,  the  rays  pistillate;  involucre  hemis- 
pherical, with  several  scries  of  closely  imbricated  bracts: 
jus  simple,  of  many  unequal  _ 
sties,  the  achene  short  and  nar- 
f.- — A  genus  of  about  115  species 


be  grown 


bell-shaped,  with  5  appendages  inside;  stamens  5, 
inserted  deep  in  the  corolla,  the  filaments  very  short; 
Btyle  0:  seeds  silky. — Tough  i>ercnnial  herbs,  with 
milky  juice,  chiefly  of  north  temperate  zone,  with 
oblong  or  ovate,  opposite  lvs.,  milkweed-like  fls.  in  small 
cymes,  and  slender  follicles  or  pods.  About  25  species, 
10  native  to  X.  Amer. 

androssmifdlium,  Linn.  Spreading  Dog-bane. 
Three  ft.  or  less  high,  usually  glabrous,  the  branches 
spreading:  lobes  of  corolla  revolute  and  tube  of  corolla 
longer  than  the  calyx:  lvs.  oval  or  ovate,  mucronate, 
short -pet  ioled:  cymes  loose,  axillary  and  terminal;  fls. 
bell-like,  white  or  pink.  N.  N.  Amer.;  common.  B.M. 
280. — Sold  by  dealers  in  native  plants.  Useful  for  the 
hardy  border  as  it  will  stand  dry  0|>en  places.  Root 
used  in  medicine;  sometimes  gathered  by  drug-collec- 
tors for  A.  ennnahinum,  but  as  its  action  is  different,  it 
should  not  be  substituted. 

cannab'tnum,  Linn.  Branches  erect  or  nearly  so: 
lobes  of  corolla  nearly  erect,  the  tube  not  longer  than 
calyx:  lvs.  ovate  to  lance-oblong,  short-pet  ioled:  cymes 
dense;  fls.  greenish  white.  Northern  states;  common. — 
Not  known  to  be  in  the  trade,  but  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  above.  Root  emetic,  cathartic,  dia- 
phoretic, expectorant,  and  diuretic.  The  tough  fibrous 
bark  of  the  stalks  formerly  used  by  the  Indians  for 
making  twine.  L.  H.  B. 

APODOLlRION  (Greek  combination,  footless  lily, 
the  peduncles  not  being  evident).    Amaryllidacese . 

('•   ,  .,»,    i     1   ;11     of  fJ  r  •-.■> |  .  • .,  ■  .  ,r  '         f(  he 

half-dozen  species  are  rarely  cult.  Bulb  tunieated:  fl. 
1,  borne  or  hidden  in  the  bulb-neck  in  the  manner  of 


235.  Apooofctoo 

of  herbaceous  perennials,  rarely  shrubs,  mostly  from 
Calif,  and  Chile.  Fls.  yellow,  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Separated  only  by  technical  characters  from  Bigelovia, 
into  which  it  insensibly  grades.  (Bigelovia  has  discoid 
few-fld.  heads  and  pappus  in  single  row.)  The  only  3 
species  known  to  have  been  in  the  American  trade  arc 
lanugindsus,  Gray.  Hardy  alpine  herb,  woolly,  4  in. 
high,  from  creeping  rootstocks:  lvs.  soft,  narrowly 
spatulate,  or  upper  linear,  1-2  in.  long:  rays  15-20. 
Mts.  of  Wash,  and  Mont— Intro.  1889,  by  F.  II. 
Horsford. 

Pirryi,  Gray.  Alpine  herb,  6-18  in.  high,  green  and 
almost  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong-obovate,  2-4  in.  long: 
fl. -heads  about  lain,  high,  pale  yellow,  the  involucral 
bracts  oblong  and  obtuse;  rays  12-20,  small  and  narrow. 
— Suitable  for  rock  work. 

crdceus,  Gray.  St.  about  1 M  ft.,  erect  and  stout,  and 
with  radical  lvs.  a  foot  or  less  long:  caulinc  lvs.  ovate- 
oblong  to  lanceolate,  partly  clasping:  fls.  showy,  saf- 
fron-yellow, the  rays  about  an  inch  long,  the  inner 
involucral  bracts  ragged.  Koeky  Mts.  June-Oct. 

A.  tritoid€t.  Hook.  &  Are.  Shrub,  2-5  ft.  high:  lvs.  very  nu- 
merous, filiform,  those  of  the  dense  fascicles,  2  or  3  lines  long:  fls. 
very  numerous.  G.C.III.  20:301.  jj   TaTLOR  f 

AP6CYNUM  (Greek  for  dog-bane).  ApocynAce*. 
Doo-bane.  Indian  Hemp.  Native  herbs,  sometimes 
planted  in  borders. 

Flowers  small,  the  calyx  with  acute  teeth;  corolla 


attchyu*.  (Xf») 

crocus,  white  or  reddish:  lvs.  usually  not  appearing 
with  the  fls.,  narrow.  A.  Etta,  Baker,  and  A.  ianceo- 
latum,  Baker,  arc  probably  best  known  as  cult,  plants. 
The  former  has  a  white,  tinged  red  fl.  3  in.  long  and 
crocus-like  lvs.;  the  latter  (Gcthyllis  lanceolaJa,  Linn, 
f.)  has  a  much  shorter  fl.,  white  or  whitish,  and  a 
solitary  lanceolate  If.  appearing  with  the  fla.  The 
apodohrions  are  prop,  by  offsets  or  seeds. 

APONOGETON  (Greek  name,  referring  to  its 
habitat  in  the  water).  Aponogctonacese.  Aquatics, 
mostly  with  flat  floating  lvs.  and  emerging  spikes  of 
fls.  Includes  Ouvirandra. 

Submerged  herbs,  with  tuberous  rhizomes  and 
fibrous  roots:  lvs.  long-stalked,  oblong  or  linear,  some- 
times lacking  the  parenchyma  and  having  a  lattice- 
like  character:  fl.-characters  those  of  the  family  (p.  13). 
■ — About  two  dozen  species  of  warm  countries,  Asian, 
African  and  Australian.  Krause  &  Engler,  Das  1'flan- 
zenreich,  hft.  24  (l'J06).  There  are  two  main  species 
in  cult.,  the  a|>onogeton  proper  with  solid  lvs.,  and 
the  ouvirandra  with  open-work  lvs.  The  former  is 
grown  mostly  out-of-doors;  the  latter  in  warm  green- 
houses. 

distachyus,  Linn.  f.  Cape  Pond-weed.  Water 
Hawthorn  (from  the  fragrance).  Fig  235.  Fls.  in 
twin  spikes  on  the  cmersed  ends  of  long  scapes, 
wholly  naked,  but  subtended  by  a  double  row  of 
petal-like  bracts,  very  fragrant,  with  purple  anthers: 
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APPLE 


If. -blade  floating,  oblong-lanceolate,  muml-lnWHl,  par- 
allel-veined, 3-6  in.  long.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  B.M. 
1293.  F.R.  1:463.  P.G. 4:106.  G.W.  5: 195.  Gag.  2: 25. 
— A  charming  and  interesting  plant.  In  a  protected 
pool,  es|>ecially  if  it  ran  be  covered  in  winter,  the  plant 
is  hardy  in  the  N..  blooming  nearly  all  summer. 
Removed  to  tul>s  in  the  fall,  it  blooms  nearly  all  winter; 
or  it  can  be  grown  permanently  iti  tube  or  deep  pans  in 
the  house.  Requires  about  2  ft.  of  water,  or  out-of- 
doors  it  mav  have  twice  that  depth.  Prop,  rhieflv  by 
seeds,  but  tfs.  should  be  pollinated  and  kept  above 
water  at  least  24  hours  afterward,  and  -Mids  not  Itc 
allowed  to  become  dry    Var.  Lagrangei,  Hort.  (.4. 


»io.  Aponogeton  (entiirs.n,  the  lace-leaf  plant.  Known 
to  gardener*  mosUjr  as  Ouvirandr*. 

Ijagrangei,  Hort.),  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  variety,  with 
violet  bracts  and  lvs.  violet  beneath.  It  props,  slowly. 
R.H.  1895 :380. 

fenestriiis,  Hook.  f.  (Ourirdtulm  friu-str&lis,  Poir.). 
Lace- leaf.  Lattice-leaf.  Fig.  236.  Lvs.  oblong,  6-18 
in.  long  and  2—1  in.  broad,  reduced  to  skeletons.  float- 
ing  just  under  the  surface  of  the  water:  fls.  small,  con- 
sisting of  6  sta  us,  :t  pistils  and  2  white  petal-like 

bodies*,  numerous,  in  2  spikes  each  about  2  in.  long, 
which  are  united  at  the  base,  and  borne  on  the  top  of  a 
scape  a  foot  or  so  long.  Madagascar.  A. F.  7:67.  A.G. 
15:169.  B.M.  4894.  Gt.  lst»;5::iS7.  CM.  38:830. 
Gn.  30,  pp.  344,  345.  Mn.  6,  p.  231.  F.S.  11:1107. 
1.11.8:300.  G.W.  10:595  (var.  major).— The  lvs.  arc 
merely  a  tracery  of  nerves  anil  cross-veins,  but  despite 
their  lace-like  ciclicacy  they  can  be  handled  with  con- 
siderable roughness.  The  venation  of  the  lace-leaf 
plant  is  like  that  of  the  common  aponogcton,  and  now 
and  then  a  If.  occurs  in  which  the  spaces  between  the 
veins  are  partly  or  wholly  filled  with  green  matter. 
There  Is  another  species  with  skeletonized  lvs.  (.4.  lier- 
tiirrianwi),  but  the  open  spaces  are  smaller  and  the 
plant  is  li-s.s  desirable  for  cult. 

The  la<  i-U-a:  plant  can  be  grown  in  a  tub  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  plant  seems 
rarely  to  succeed  in  a  jar  or  glass  aquarium.  Some 
cultivators  think  that  tin- water  must  be  changed  every 
day,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  If  conferva?  apjiear, 
introduce  a  few  tadpoles  and  snails;  these  will  devour 
the  green  scum,  and  help  to  keep  the  plant  in  aopd 
health  by  furnishing  oxygen.  Sec  Aqimrium.  The 
plant  should  be  potted,  ami  plunged  not  more  than  18 
m.  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  For  potting  soil  use 
a  rich  compost,  such  as  is  recommended  for  water-lilies, 
The  water  should  be  kept  clean  and  sweet,  and  a 

temperature  of  65-70°  pro- 
vided. Avoid  direct  sun- 
light. In  Madagascar  the 
streams  often  drv  up,  and 
the  tubers  carry  the  plant 
over  the  dry  season.  In 
imitation  of  nature  some 
cultivators  take  the  tubers 
out  of  the  soil,  and  leave 
them  on  a  shelf  in  a  hot- 
237.  Aporotactus  flueUltormii.  house  during  the  month  of 
(X)ii  Feb.  It  is  doubtful  whether 


this  is  necessary.  Potting  should  be  done  while  •  I  ■■- 
plant  is  in  active  growth,  not  dormant.  Prop,  by  divi- 
sion. The  lace-leaf  is  cull,  in  all  the  finest  collections 
of  aquatics,  and  is  prized  as  a  curiosity. 

A.  anguMtifMiw.  Ait.  (A.  espeiuia.  Perry).  Like  A.  dutarhyu-- 
but  much  smaller:  At.  small,  white.  S.  Afr. — A.  Btmmamu.* . 
Honk.  (.,  differ*  (mm  A.  fcnesirali*  in  having  a  mailer  open  *f»ra--. 
in  the  lvs..  and  iMnkish  4-parted  spikes. — A.  Dinim.  KnjrJ  i  Kr 
Tuher  kIoInhw*:  floating  lvs.  oblong,  rounded  or  somewhat  rnunjiQ- 
ate  at  Law.  long-nerved,  not  lace-like:  inflorescence  2-wpikcd.  jreJ  - 
lowuh.     (iernian  S.   W.  Afr.    f!.W,  — A.  HenrJirlulnum. 

Hort.  Allied  to  A.  frtiestrali*.  but  rhttome  larger  and  not  creeping;  - 
lvs.  pale  green,  Ism  lasting.  Madagascar.  (T.C.  III.  40:  27U  — .1  . 
■v">uW<irAy<u,  Ijnn.  f.  (A.  natans,  Kngl.  A  Kr.)  Li.  linear -oblotigr, 
infl.  in  I  spike,  pink.  India,  Austral.  G.W.  8:62. 

L.  H.  B. 

Wm.  Trick  kr. 
APOROCACTUS  1  Greek,  imjtcnetr^Ar  and  cart  ua>. 
Cactarvr.  A  very  slender  vine-like  creeping,  clamlx-ring, 
or  hanging  cactus,  sending  out  aerial  roots:  fls.  rather 
small,  slender,  somewhat  irregular,  bright  red:  fr.  small, 
globose,  reddish,  setose. — Three  species  recognized,  the 
one  below  and  .4 .  fiagrif<mnis,  Lein.,  and  A.  Irptopkis, 
Britt.  &  Row.  Only  one  appears  to  be  in  cult.  These 
plants  are  commonly  referred  to  Census. 

flagelliformis,  Lem.  (Chens  flageUifdrmis,  Mill.) 
Rat-taii.  Ca«tts.  Fig.  237.  Sts.  about  J  jin.  diam., 
branching:  ribs  10-12:  fls.  2-3  in.  long.  Trop.  Amer. — 
This  iscommoidv  hybridized  with  other  species.  It  is  a 
well-known  window-plant.  It  is  casilv  grown  and  is  a 
great  favorite  with  people  who  know  little  about  cacti. 
It  is  often  grafted  on  other  cacti  and  worked  into  vari- 
ous fantast  ic  designs.  It  is  rather  a 
a  free  bloomer,  and  with  proper 
care  a  most  charming  plant  can  be 
obtained.  J.  \.  Robe. 

APOSERIS.  An  alpine  com- 
posite, now  included  in  the  genus 
//  yoscris,  which  see. 

APPLE.  Rosace*.  The  fruit  and 
tree  of  Pyrus  Malus,  one  of  the 
rosaceous  group.  The  name  is  also 
applied,  with  qualifications,  to 
many  other  edible  fruits,  as  may- 
apple,  pond-apple,  rose-apple. 

The  apple  is  native  to  south- 
western Asia  and  adjacent  Kurope. 
It  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial.  Charred  remains  of 
the  fruit  arc  found  in  the  prehis- 
toric lake  dwellings  of  Swit  zerland 
(Fig.  23S i.  \ow  widely  cultivated 
and  immensely  variable,  the  apple 

is  grown  in  every  temperate  climate,  and  is  probably 
the  most  importeltl  commercial  |K>mological  fruit. 

The  apple  has  come  apparently  from  two  original 
stems.  All  the  common  apples  are  modifications  of 
Pyrus  Malus  (see  I'yrus),  a  low  round-headed  tree,  with 
thick  and  fuzzy  irregularly  dentate,  short -stemmed 
leaves  and  fairly  compact  clusters  of  woollv-stemmed 
flowers.  The  crab-apples  are  derived  chiefly  from 
Pyrus  baccnta,  commonly  known  as  the  Siberian  crab. 
This  species  is  probably  of  more  northern  or  eastern 
origin  than  the  other.  It  is  of  smoother  and  more 
wiry  growth,  with  narrower  and  thinner  essentially  gla- 
brous long-stemmed  leaves,  and  more  open  clusters  of 
glabrous-stemmed  flowers.  The  apple  is  small  and 
hard,  and  the  calvx-lobcs  fall  at  maturity,  leaving  the 
eve  or  basin  of  t"hc  fruit  smooth  and  plain.  Hybrids 
between  these  species  apparently  have  given  the  race  of 
larne-fruitedcrab-appli-s,  of  which  t  he  Transcendent  and 
Hyslop  are  examples.  The  race  known  to  botanists  as 
Pyrus  pnmifoUa  is  probably  a  hybrid  group.  Certain 
apples  an-  native  to  North  America.  Two  species, 
Pyrus  ftwarfl  and  P.  coronaria,  are  tif  interest  to  the 
nomologist .  The  former  is  the  prairie-states  end),  and 
is  the  more  promising.  In  characters  of  growth,  leaves 
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from  the 
Swiss  lake  dwelling*. 
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and  flowers,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  forms  of 
Pyrus  Mollis.  The  fruit  is  spherical  or  spherical-oblong, 
short-stemmed,  very  hard,  and  remains  green-colored. 
The  fruit  of  the  eastern-states  crab,  Pyrus  coronaria, 
is  distinctly  flattened  endwise,  and  is  long-stemmed. 
The  leaves  are  deep-cut  and  often  three-lobed.  There 
are  no  improved  varieties  of  this  eastern  species,  and 
no  authentic  hybrids  between  it  and  the  common 
apples.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  used  by  settlers,  but  it 
has  little  comestible  value.  Pyrus  ioensis  has  produced 
a  number  of  promising  hybrids  with  the  common 
apple,  and  this  mongrel  race  is  known  as  Pyrus  SouUirdii. 
The  Soulard  crab  is  the  best  known  of  these.  Its 
value  lies  only  in  its  extreme  hardiness.  The  poino- 
logical  value  of  the  native  crabs  is  prospective.  For  a 
completer  account  of  the  native  apples,  see  Bailey, 
"Evolution  of  our  Native  Fruits." 

One  of  the  most  iK-rfeet  apple  regions  of  this  coun- 
try— considering  productiveness,  quality,  long-keeping 
attributes,  longevity  of  tree — is  that  which  begins  with 
Nova  Scotia  and  extends  to  the  west  and  southwest  to 
Lake  Michigan.  Other  important  regions  are  the 
Piedmont  country  of  Virginia  and  the  highlands  of 
of  adjacent  states;  the  Plains  regions;  the  Ozark  and 


Spur  arid  fruit 
bud  of  apple. 


Only  one  fruit  rosy  i 
in  ■  cluster. 


Arkansas  region;  the  intermountain  region  from  Mon- 
tana to  New  Mexico;  the  Northwest,  including  both 
large  and  small  areas  in  British  Columbia,  Washington 
and  Oregon;  and  the  Pacific  region,  comprising  the  foot- 
hills and  parts  of  the  eoast  in  California.  All  parts  of 
the  United  States  north  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  bor- 
ders, and  excluding  the  warm-temperate  parts  of  the 
Southwest,  are  adapted  to  the  apple  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  North  America  is  the  leading  apple-growing 
country  of  the  world.  A  full  crop  for  the  I  nited  States 
and  Canada,  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  is  probably  not 
much  less  than  100,000,000  barrels,  although '  it  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  one-third  of  this  vast 
quantity  is  marketed  in  a  fresh  state.  The  apple  is  a 
cosmopolitan  fruit,  and,  since  it  thrives  almost  any- 
where, it  is  commonly  neglected. 

The  apple  was  early  introduced  into  this  country.  In 
the  first  days  it  was  prized  chiefly  for  cider.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  common  notion  that  any  apple  is  good 
enough  for  cider;  and  this  is  one  reason  for  the  neglect 
in  which  the  apple  plantation  was  commonly  allowed  to 
stand. 

Brief  or  summary  statement. 

The  best  results  in  apple-growing  are  to  be  expected 
in  general  when  the  land  is  tilled.  The  reasons  for  till- 
ing the  orchard  are  those  that  apply  to  other  crops, — 
to  make  plant-food  available,  to  extend  the  area  in 
which  the  roots  can  grow,  to  conserve  moisture.  It  is 


241.  Showing  the  tide  bud 
the  following  year. 


especially  important,  in  our  hot  and  sunnv  countrv, 
that  the  roots  extend  deep  enough  to  escape' the  disas- 
trous effects  of  drought.  The  ideal  treatment  of  orchard 
land  is  to  fit 
the  ground 
deep  before 
the  trees 
an- planted, 
to  plow 
deep  for  a 
year  or  two 
or  three  in 

order  to  force  the  roots 
down  and  thoroughly  to 
ameliorate  the  soil,  and  to 
practise  shallow  tillage  to 
conserve  moisture.  Since 
trees  make  most  of  their 
growth  earlv  in  the  season, 
the  tillage  should  be  begun 
as  noon  as  the  land  is  lit  in 
spring;  and  it  may  lie  dis- 
continue*] bv  midsummer  or 
August.  This  cessation  of 
the  tillage  allows  of  the  growing  of  some  cover-crop  or 
catch-crop  late  in  the  season,  in  order  to  provide  humus 
and  to  improve  the  physical  texture  of  the  soil.  If  the 
land  is  well  handled  in  the  first  few  years,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  turn  a  furrow  in  the  orchard  frequently 
thereafter,  but  merely  to  loosen  t  he  surface  in  the  spring 
with  a  spading-harrow,  spring-tooth  harrow,  or  other 
tool,  to  reestablish  the  surface  mulch.  The  only  rea- 
sons for  turning  a  furrow  will  occur  when  the  land  is  so 
hard  that  the  surface  tools  cannot  mellow  the  surface, 
or  when  it  is  desirable  to  turn  under  a  green-manure 
crop.  Even  hard  lands  may  be  got  in  such  condition, 
by  means  of  tillage  and  green-manures,  that  they  may 
be  worked  up  with  harrow  tools  when  the  orchard 
comes  into  bearing.  Plowing  the  orchard,  therefore, 
has  two  legitimate  objects:  to  mellow  and  ameliorate 
the  land  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that  the  roots 
may  forage  deep;  to  turn  under  a  cover-crop.  The 
former  purpose  should  not  be  necessary  after  the  first 
few  plowings.  An  incidental  object  of  plowing  is  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  the  annual  surface  mulch;  and 
this  mulch  is  to  save  the  moisture. 

On  good  hinds  in  which  there  is  a  sufficient  natural 
supply  of  moisture,  the  sod-mulch  treatment  may  take 


242.  The  flower-clutter  sod  the  leaf-clutter. 

the  place  of  tillage.  This  procedure  keeps  the  land  in 
sod,  and  the  grass  is  mown  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  ground  or  is  spread  under  the  trees. 

The  apple  thrives  in  a  variety  of  soils.  Lands  that 
yield  good  crops  of  wheat  and  com  may  be  expected 
to  be  good  apple  lands,  if  other  conditions  are  right. 
Rolling,  inclined,  or  somewhat  elevated  lands  are 
generally  considered  to  be  most  desirable.  Their  value 
lies  in  the  better  drainage  of  water  and  air.  The  trees 
may  In-  set  in  either  fsill  or  spring.  Forty  feet  apart 
each  way  is  the  standard  distance  for  apple  trees;  but 
some  varieties,  as  the  Wagener  and  the  crabs,  may  be 
set  closer.  In  the  South  and  on  the  plains,  trees  may 
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be  set  closer,  as  they  do  not  attain  such  great  size  as  in 
the  northeastern  states.  In  general,  it  is  best  to  devote 
the  land  to  apples  alone;  but  persons  who  are  willing  to 

give  the  plantation  the 
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best  of  care  may  plant 
other  trees  between  the 
apples  as  fillers.  The 
more  diverse  the  kinds 
of  trees  whieh  are 
planted  together,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to 
give  the  proper  care 
to  each,  home  of  the 
shorter-lived  varieties 
of  apples  make  excel- 
lent fillers  in  the  apple 
orchard;  and  in  special 
cases  dwarf  apples  may 
be  used. 

Although  it  should 
be  the  general  purpose 
to  till  the  apple  or- 
chard throughout  its 
life,  whenever  the  trees 
seem  to  be  growing 
too  rapidly,  the  planta- 
tion may  be  seeded 
down  for  a  time.  That 


is,  tillage  is  the  general  practice;  seeding  down  and 
sod-mulching  are  the  special  practices.  For  the  first 
few  years,  annual  crops  may  be  grown  in  the  apple 

orchard;  but  every  year 
a  more  open  space 
should  be  left  about 
the  trees.  As  often  as  the 
land  becomes  crusted 
it  should  be  tilled. 
On  strong  lands  which 
are  well  nandled,  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  apply 
concentrated  fertilizers 
until  the  trees  are  old 
enough  to  bear.  What 
fertilizers  are  then 
needed,  and  how  much 
to  apply,  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  behavior 
of  the  trees.  If  the  trees 
arc  making  insufficient 
growth,  and  the  foliage 
lacks  color,  one  or  all  of 
three  things  may  be  the 
trouble:  the  trees  may  need  water;  they 
may  be  suffering  from  insects  or  disease; 
they  may  lack  nitrogen.  If  it  is  thought 
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that  they  lack  nitrogen,  this  material  may  be  supplied 
in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulfate  of  ammonia,  or 
the  unburned  animal  substances,  as  blood  and  tankage. 
Two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulfate  of 
ammonia  are  liberal  applica- 
tions on  well-tilled  lands. 
If  the  trees  are  making 
vigorous  growth,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  they  are  not 
in  need  of  more  nitrogen. 
Potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
may  then  be  applied.  Three 
hundred  |Kjuiuli  of  muriate 
of  potash,  or  other  concen- 
trated material,  should  be 
sufficient  for  an  acre,  under 
ordinarv  conditions.  As  a 
rule,  all  orchards  in  full 
bearing  should  have  a 
liberal  annual  application  of  fertilizing  materials.  In 
the  East,  apple  trees  should  be  in  profitable  bearing  at 
twelve  years  from  planting,  and  should  continue  for 
thirty  years.  In  recent ! 
many  cases  with  good 
results,  about  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre 
every  four  or  five  years. 

The  two  staple  ene- 
mies of  the  apple  are 
the  apple-worm  (the 
larva  of  the  codlin- 
moth),  and  the  apple- 
scab.  These  arc 
readily  held  in  check 
by  spraying, —  with 
arsenical  poisons  for 
the  worm,  and  with 
lime -sulfur  or  bor- 
deaux mixture  for  the 
scab.  See  Sf/raifing. 
Spraving  for  the  worm 
should  be  performed 
as  soon  as  the  last 
petals  fall;  for  the  scab 
as  sewn  as  the  buds 
are  well  burst.  In 
badly  infected  regions 
and  on  very  susceptible 
varieties,  it   may  be 
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for  the  scab  before  the  buds  swell.  Since  there  are 
insect*  (as  canker-worms,  case-bearers,  bud-moth) 
that  appear  before  tho  flowers  open,  it  is  advisable  to 

add  arsenical  poison  to 
the  fungicide  at  the 
early  spraying.  The 
number  of  times  to 
spray  depends  on  the 
thoroughness  of  the 
work,  the  prats  to  be 
combated,  and  the  sea- 
son; but  it  is  a  good 
rule  to  expect  to  spray 
with  the  combined 
fungicide  and  insecti- 
cide mixture  when  the 
buds  burst,  and  again 
when  the  petals  have 
fallen.  In  the  plains 
country,  less  spraying 
may  be  necessary  for 
the  fungous  diseases. 

The  apple  commonly 
bears  on  spurs.  The 
fruit -bud    is  dis- 
tinguished  by  its 
greater  size  (usu- 
ally somewhat 
thicker    than  its 
branch),  its  greater 
width   in  propor- 
tion to  its  length, 
and  more  conspicu- 
ous pubescence.  It 
is  also  distinguished 
by  its  position.  A 
fruit-bud  is  shown 
in  Fig.  239.  A  fruit- 
scar  is  shown  near 
the    base   of  the 
branch.  If  this  fruit 
was  borne  in  1912, 
the    side  branch 
grew  in  1913  from 
a  bud  which  came 
into    existence  in 
1912.  If  we  go  back 
to  the   spring  of 
1912,   the  matter 
can  be  made 
plain.  A  clus- 
ter of  flow- 
ers appeared. 
One  flower 
set   a  fruit 
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(Fig.  240).  This  apple  is 
or  spur.  The  spur  cannot 
axis.  Therefore,  a  bud  aj 
The  fruit  absorbs  the 
energies  of  the  spur. 
There  is  little  nourishment 
left  for  the  bud.  The  bud 
awaits  its  opportunity; 
the  following  year  it  grows 
into  a  branch  let  and 
makes  a  fruit-bud  at  ita 
end  (Fig. 239) ;  and  thereby 
there  arises  an  alternation 
in  fruit-bearing,  although 
not  all  alternating  in  fruit- 
bearing  may  In-  attributed 
to  this  cause.  The  differ- 
ence between  fruit-buds 
and  leaf -buds  becomes  a|>- 

Carent  when  the  buds 
urst  (Fig.  242). 
The  apple  is  budded 
or  root-grafted  on  com- 
mon apple  seedlings. 
These  seVd  lings  are  usu- 
ally grown  from  seeds  se- 
cured from  cider  mills. 
In  the  East,  budded  trees 
are  preferred.  In  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley, 
root -grafted  trees  are  pre- 
ferred, largely  because 
own-rooted  trees  of  known 
hardiness  can  be  secured. 
In  Russia,  seedlings  of 
Pynis  baccala  are  used  as 
stocks.  They  prevent 
root  -killing,  and  give  ear- 
lier fruit -waring.  Apple 
trees  arc  usually  planted 
when  two  or  three  years 
old. 

Apples  are  dwarfed  by 
working  them  on  various 
kinds  of  Paradise  and 
Doucin  stocks.  These 
stocks  arc  merely  natu- 
rally dwarf  forms  of  the 
common  apple,  and  which, 
in  some  remote  time,  have 
originated  probably  from 
seeds.  Dwarf  apples  are 
much  grown  in  Europe, 
where  small-area  cultiva- 
tion and  wall-training  are 


at  the  end  of  the  branchlet 
in  length  in  the  sums 
on  the  side  (Fig.  241). 
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Tompkins  Kinjc,    the  flat 
American  apple.  (XMil 


common,  but  they  are  little  known  in  America,  and, 
>  of  economic  conditions,  are  usually  not  profit- 
able   here.  See 
Dwarfing. 

Varieties. 

The  varieties  of 
apple  trees  actu- 


ally on  sale  in 
North  America  in 
any  vear  are  not 
far  "from  1,000 
kinds.  Each  great 
geographical  area 
has  varieties  that 
are  part  icularly 
adapted  to  it.  In 
the  northern  Mis- 
sissippi Valley, 
there  are  few  of 
the  eastern-states  apples  that  thrive.  Varieties  have 
been  introduced  from  Russia  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will  be  adapted  to  the  region;  but  more  is  to 
be  expected  of  their  progeny  than  of 
Varieties  of  local 
origin,  coming  from 
various  stem  types, 
are  now  providing 
that  region  with 
satisfactory  apples. 
In  the  selection  of 
variet  ies.  one  should 
be  guided  by  this 
adaptation  to  the 
region,  and  by  the 
purpose  for  which  the 
fruit  is  designed  to  be 
grown.  Consult  the  rec- 
ommended lists  of  the 
state  horticultural  so- 
cieties: ask  persons  who 
have  had  experience  in 
the  given  region;  write 
to  the  experiment  sta- 
tion; enquire  at  the 
markets.  The  leading 
1  varieties  in 
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North  America  are  Golden 
(N.  Y.j,  Red  Astrachan,  Baldwin  (Fig.  243), 
Ben  Davis  (Fig.  244),  Blue  Pearmain  (Fig.  245). 
Oldenburg  (Duchess  of),  Esopus  iSpitxenbcrgi  (Fig. 
246),  Fameuse,  Oano  (Fig.  247),  Black  Gilliflower  (Fig. 

24K),  Gravenstcin,  Crimes 
(Fig.  249).  Hubbanlston 
(Fig.  250),  Ralls,  Jonathan, 
Tompkins  King,  Mcintosh, 
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Missouri  (Pippin),  Newtown  (Albemarle)  (Fig.  251), 
Northern  Spy  (Fig.  '252),  Peck  (Pleasant),  Fennock, 
Rhode  Island  Greening  (Fig.  253),  Rome  Beauty  (Fig. 
254),  Shockley,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy  (Fig.  255), 
Willow  (Twig),  Wincsap  and  Stayman  Winesap  (Fig. 
256),  Wolf  River, 
Yellow  Bellflowcr. 
York  Imperial 
(Fig.  257),  King 
(Fig.  258).  Bald- 
win and  Ben  Da- 
vis, the  former  of 
secondary  quality 
and  the  latter  of 
worse,  hold  the 
supremacy  in 
American  market  apples.  The  apples  of  the  eastern 
and  central  country  tend  toward  flattened  or  oblate 
shape  (Figs.  258-9).  The  typical  form  of  the  so-called 
long  or  conical  American  apple  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  260. 
Many  odd  and  unusual  varieties  are  grown  for  dessert, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  261. 

Monuments  or  markers  have  been  erected  to  a  few 
of  the  most  noted  varieties  of  apples.  Fig.  262  shows 
the  monument  erected  in  Wilmington,  near  I^owell, 
Mass.,  in  1895,  to  the  Baldwin,  with  the  following 
inscription: 

This  Piiaab  Erected  in  1895 

BY  TUE 

RUMFORD  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated  April  2K,  1K77 
Marks  the  estate  whore  in  1793  Samuel  Thompson,  Esq. 

>  line  of  the  Middlesex  Canal.  <" 
■  apple  tree.  Later  named  the 

BALDWIN 


The  first  tablet  in  New  York  state  in  memory  of 
any  apple  was  erected  in  the  town  of  Camillus,  Onon- 
daga County,  on  the  original  site  of  the  Primate  apple 
tree  (Fig.  263).  John  T.  Roberts,  Syracuse,  N.  V., 
on  September  11,  1903,  caused  a  bronze  tablet  to  be 
erected  there.  On  this  tablet  is  the  following 
inscription: 

On  this  farm  Calvin  D.  Bingham,  about  1840,  produced 
the  marvellous 

PRIMATE  APPLE 

Named  by  diaries  P.  Cowles 

GOB'S  KAHTH  IS  FILL  OF  LOVE  TO  MAN 


was  erected  in  New  York  in  1912 
to  the  Northern  Spy,  Early 
Joe  and  Melon  apples,  at 
Bloomfield,  by  the  Ontario 
County  Fruit-Growers'  Society 
(Pig.  264),  with  the  following 


era  Spy  ■ 


{*  ft.  1 
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THE  ORIGINAL  NORTHERN  SPY  APPLE  TREE 

•tood  about  14  rods  south  of  this  spot,  in  a  needling 
orchard  planted  by  Heman  Ohapin  about  1800. 

The  Earlt  Jo*  asd  Melon  Applet 

ALSO  ORIGINATED  IN  TBI*  I 


The  Mcintosh  apple  (Mcintosh  Red)  is 
orated  (Fig.  265)  by  a  monument  at  Dundela,  Dundas 
County,  Ontario,  as  follows: 

THE  ORIGINAL  McINTOSH  RED  APPLE  TREE 

stood  about  20  rod*  north  of  this  spot.  It  was  one 
of  a  number  of  willing*  taken  from  the  border 
of  the  Hearings  and  transplanted  by  John  Mcintosh 
in  the  year  1796. 

Erected  by  Popular  Subscription  1912. 

The  history  is  that  John  Mcintosh  came  to  Canada 
with  the  United  Empire  loyalists.  After  spending 
tome  time  along  the  frontier,  he  settled  on  his  home- 
stead in  the  county  of  Dundas  in  1790  at  a  place  later 
called  Mcintosh's  Corners,  although  that  place  has 

now  become  ext  inct  and 
Dundela  has  taken  it* 
place.  In  the  year  1796 
while  clearing  some  for- 
est land,  he  came  upon 
a  clump  of  young  apple 
trees,  about  twenty  in 
number.  As  apples  were 
at  that  time  a  luxury, 
the  apple  trees  were  left 
unharmed,  and  a  few 
days  after  were  replanted 
in  a  clearing  nearer  his 
house.  Most  of  the  trees 
thiived  for  a  few  years 
but  finally  died.  In*  1830 
only  one  tree  out  of  the 
twenty  remained.  As 
this  apple  was  unnamed. 
Mr.  Mcintosh  combined 
his  own  name  with  the 
color  of  the  apple  and  christened  it  "Mcintosh  Red." 
From  the  time  it  was  transplanted,  it  grew  rapidly 
and  in  a  few  years  bore  an  abundance  of  fruit  the 
color  and  flavor  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  earlier  settlers.  It  was  situated  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  house,  and  when  in  1893  the  house  was 
burned,  the  tree  also  received  its  share  of  the  fire  and 
one  side  was  badly  burned.  Nevertheless,  the  other 
side  continued  to  hear  until  190ft.  That  summer  the 
leaves  begun  to  wilt  and  the  apples  to  fall  off  until  it 
was  entirely  bare.  Thus  the  old  tree  which  had  with- 
stood the  storm  of  112  years  was  forced  at  last  to  sub- 
mit to  the  injuries  received  from  the  fire  of  1893  (Fig. 
266).  The  wide  circulation  of  the  Mcintosh  apple  is 
due  to  his  son,  the  late  Allen  Mcintosh,  who,  fully 
appreciating  the  fruit,  wished  others  to  enjoy  it  also 
and  started  propagating  by  grafting  and  budding  from 
the  original  tree.  This  has  been  repeated  vear  after 
year  since  1836. 

The  origin  of  the  Wealthy  apple,  the  leading  va- 
riety of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  is  commemorated 
on  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Peter  M. 
Gideon,  Excelsior,  Minnesota  (Fig.  267).  The  tablet 
was  unveiled  and  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  the  old  farmstead,  where  he  passed  the  last 
forty-six  vears  of  his  fife,  at  2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  June  15,  1912.  The  memorial  consists  of 
a  block  of  granite,  raised  on  a  platform  of  solid  con- 
crete, surrounded  by  a  chain  supported  by  a  number 


(5  H.  high.) 


This  Tablet  commemorates  Peter  M.  Gideon 
who  grew  the  original 

WEALTHY  APPLE  TREE 
from  seed  on  this,  his  homestead,  in  1864. 
Erected  by  the  Native  Sons  of  Minnesota,  June,  1912. 

The  triangular  piece  of  ground  on  which  this  is 
placed  containing  approximately  a  half-acre,  is  sur- 
rounded bv  a  chain  and  post  fence.  This  ground,  the 
gift  of  O.  P.  Briggs,  is  dedicated  as  "Gideon  Memorial 
Park."  It  lies  on 
the  main  traveled 
boulevard  be- 
tween Excelsior 
and  Minnetonka 
Beach,   a  few 
hundred  feet 
south  of  the  Mani- 
tou  station  on  the 
electric  line. 

Special  lucrative. 

Several  books 
devoted  wholly  to 
the  apple  have 
appeared  in  North 

Amenca:  Warder,         266.  Original  Mcintosh  apple  tree. 

Apples,  1867; 

Todd,  Apple  Culturist,  1871;  Waugh,  The  American 
Apple  Orchard,  1908;  Burritt,  Apple  Growing,  1912; 

"'  in  Apple  Grower's  Guide.  For  va- 


Woolvcrton,  Canadian 


rielies,  the  two  volumes.  Beach,  Apples  of  New  York, 
published  by  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  at  Geneva,  are  invaluable.  Consult,  also,  Vol. 


fork  Agricultural  Experiment 


25,  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society  1894;  The 
Apple,  a  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural 
Society,  1898.  Nearly  all  the  fruit  manuals  devote 
space  to  the  apple.  l_  h. 

Apple-growing  in  the  northeastern  states. 

Although  the  eastern  region  (New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania)  early  developed  an  apple  industry, 
it  had  few  commercial  orchards  until  near  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  About  that  time  many  named 
varieties  of  American  origin  were  disseminated.  At 
first  the  product  was  used  largely  for  the  makii 
cider.  Gradually  there  arose  a  demand  for  fresh 


of  black  iron 
bronre  tablet 


On  the  sloping  top  of  stone  is  a 
this  inscription: 


and  as  transportation  facilities  improved  and  the  busi- 
ness became  more  profitable,  there  was  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  and  size  of  the  orchards.  The  produc- 
tion of  apples  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  facilities 
for  distribution  and  soon  the  supply  apparently  ex- 
ceeded  the  demand.  The  low  prices  received  in  the 
following  years  discouraged  the  growers  from  fur- 
ther planting.   Many  growers,  being  attracted  by  the 
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alluring  sett  lenient  of  the  West  and  others  by  the  oppor- 
tunities in  th<-  rapidly  growing  manufacturing  centers, 
forsook  their  orchards.  Of  those  who  remainc-d,  many 
cut  down  the  trees  to  make  room  for  more  profitable 
mips.  The  orchards  that  remained  were  mostly  neg- 
lected and  many  of  them  may  still  be  found,  although 
few  of  them  are  now  profitable.  Then1  have  l>een  two 
or  three  attempt*  at  reviving  the  industry  and  these 
mark  well-defined  e|x>ch8  of  orchard  planting. 

With  the  phenomenal  amassing  of  population  in  the 
eastern  cities  and  with  the  marked  improvement  in 
transportation  facilities,  there  has  developed  within 
the  |>ast  ten  years  a  remarkable  opportunity  in  the 
growing  of  apples.  As  a  result, 
being  planted  and  many 


importance,  there  is  now  known  to  be  much  greater 
latitude  in  this  respect  than  was  generally  considered. 
In  recent  years,  apples  have  l>een  successfully  and 
profitably  grown  under  conditions  that  formerly  were 
thought  to  be  very  undesirable.  This  is  ment  ioned  here 
to  show  that  the  proper  selection  of  varieties  ami  the 
adoption  of  s|>ceiul  methods  of  treatment  are  also 
iiniwrtant  factor*),  and  that  the  "fruit-belt"  is  not  the 
only  controlling  factor. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  some  information 
regarding  the  number  of  apple  trees  and  the  production 
of  apples  in  the  states  under  consideration.  One  column 
also  shows  the  relation  of  the  production  of  the  vario 
states  to  the  total  production  of  the  United  States: 


of  the  old  and  neglected 
orchards  are  being  re- 
vived. Many  persons  from 
the  cities  are  being  at- 
tracted to  the  cheap  lands 
in  the  Kast  and  most  of 
them  are  planting  apple 
trees.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  even  in  an  ap- 
proximate way,  the  num- 
ber of  trees  being  planted 
in  anv  section.  The  thir- 
teenth census  shows  that 
there  are  over  7,425,000 
apple  trees  in  the  eight 
states  under  discussion 
that  had  not  reached  the 
bearing  age  in  1910,  and 
there  has  been  much  greater  activity  in  tree-planting  in 
the  three  subsequent  seasons  than  ever  before.  Many  of 
the  old  orchards,  however,  are  fast  pawning  out  of  exis- 
tence. From  the  census  reports  it  may  rx*  seen  that 
despite  the  number  of  young  orchards  coming  into  bear- 
ing in  the  ten-year  period,  there  were  10,188,000  more 
trees  of  the  bearing  age  reported  in  1900  than  in  1910. 

The  question  of  the  probability  of  over-production 
immediately  arises.  Most  of  tfie  growers  are  still 
optimistic,  thinking  that  for  various  reasons  many  of 
the  orchards  will  never  reach  the  bearing  age  and  that 
with  the  rapidly  growing  population,  the  increasing 
opportunities  for  exporting,  the  raising  of  varieties  of 
better  quality,  and  with  better  methods  of  grading  and 
packing,  the  supply  will  not  exceed  the  demand  for  any 
considerable  time. 

Apple  regions. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  apple  industry  has  reached 
its  highest  development  in  certain  restricted  regions. 
When  nomologists  speak  of  the  western  New  York 
fruit-belt  or  the  Champlain  Valley  district,  a  fairly 
definite  area  is  undcrsto<id.  I  snail v  such  districts  are 
market!  by  exceptionally  favorable  soil  or  climatic 
conditions.  The  conspicuous  apple  regions  of  the  North- 
east, although  frequently  hundreds  of  miles  apart, 
possess  about  the  same  set  of  conditions.  This  is 
especially  true  within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  distinctive  features  of  these  regions  are: 

(1)  A  favorable  climate,  t hat  insures  protection 
from  extreme  temperature,  affords  sufficient  rainfall 
in  summer,  and  that  furnishes  long  days  ami  abundant 
sunshine  throughout  the  growing  season. 

(2)  A  favorable  soil,  that  insures  good  drainage,  ease 
of  cultivation,  and  a  spacious  feeding-ground  for  the 
roots. 

Ci)  A  suitable  topography,  that  affords  adequate 


Various  Apple  Statistics  for  the  Northeastern  States.  According  to 
Censhs  Reports  for  IttOO  and  1010. 


IVr  een( 
of 

total  pro- 
dun  hid 

of  V.  S. 
1000 

Trees  of  bearing 
age 

Tmx  not 

beariiiK  iMre 
1910 

1900 

1910 

Main*  

N.  Hampshire.. 

Vermont  

M  iuumw  h  u*r  I  tA . 
Rhode  IdanJ.. 
Cooneetirut.. . . 

New  York  

Pennsylvania. . 

1.422.000 
1.870,000 
1,177,000 
3.023,0011 
330,000 
3.709.000 
24.111.000 
4.04  1.000 

3.636.000 
1.108,000 
1.450.000 
2,550,000 
2i:i,(IOO 
1,541,000 
25.40U.OOO 
11,048,000 

2.48 
.08 
.10 

1.73 
.01 

1.04 
17.22 

7.49 

4.185,000 
2,034,000 
1,875,000 
1,852,000 
214.000 
1.1(17.000 

is,av>,ooo 
11,774.000 

3.477,000 
1.241,000 
1,184,000 
1,367,000 
152.000 
799,000 
11.24S.000 
8.000,000 

1,045.000 
207.000 
220.000 
350.000 
55.000 
212.000 
2,829.000 
2.501.000 

40,401.000 

46.966,000 

31.83 

37.9W.000 

27,468,000 

7.423.000 

from  the  various 
conspicuous  apple 


By  comparing  the  production 
counties,  it  is  easy  to  determine  th 
sections.    The  following  table  shows  the  production 
from  the  twenty-four  highest  producing  counties  in  the 
northeastern  states: 


Taduc  Showtno  Production  or  Apples  prom 
twenty-focr  hluuemt  prodccino  counties 
the  Northeastern  States.  Census  of  1910. 


County 


Wayin:   New  V 

Monroe    

Niagara  

Orleans  

Ontario .  .  

Columbia   . 

Dutchess  ...   •  ■ 

l'l«t*r  

Chautauqua.  

Mi<t>ileOT>   ...   

Oreeue  

Wyoming  

Eric   

Worcester   

Ciene*w»   .  . 

Cnttarnugu*  

Albany  


C'nyuga . 
( lxfoni ,  , 


( iKWego. . . 

TlM|M-  .  . 

Ki'tt!J«-IX!C. 

Franklin.. 


•Slate 

RuahcW 

New  York 

3,304.000 

New  York 

2.592.00O 

New  York 

2.307.0OO 

New  York 

2.22SI.0OO 

New  York 

913.000 

New  York 

893.000 

New  Y'ork 

795.000 

New  Y  ork 

G68.000 

New  Y  ork 

646.000 

Mawftchunetta 

633.000 

New  York 

630.000 

New  York 

625.000 

New  York 

023.000 

MaMAAehu*ettii 

595.000 

.New  Y'ork 

fist. 000 

New  York 

558.000 

New  Y'ork 

528.000 

New  York 

484,000 

Maine 

443.000 

Pennsylvania 

42(1,000 

New  York 

406.000 

Pennsylvania 

399,000 

Maine 

392.000 

Maine 

389.000 

and  insures  protection  from 
frosts  and  freezes.  Lands  adjacent  to  large  bodies  of 
water,  however,  are  not  necessarily  dependent  iq»on 
variations  in  altitude  to  insure  protection  from  frost. 

While  favorable  soil,  climate  and  topography  often 
are  determining  factors  and  arc  considerations  of  gnat 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  twenty-four  counties, 
seventeen  arc  in  New  York  state,  three  in  Maine  and 
two  each  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  territorv  under  consideration  lies  mostly  between 
the  tisth  and  Slst  degrees  of  longitude  ami  the  40th  and 
40th  degrees  of  latitude.  It  possesses,  on  the  whole,  a 
verv  irregular  to|>ography,  resulting  from  glacial 
deposits.  It  is  drained  in  almost  all  directions  by  rivers 
of  various  sizes.  It  includes  many  fertile  valleys,  ele- 
vated plateaus,  and  several  mountainous  areas.  Along 
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the  coast  in  many  sections,  and  on  the  chores  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  fairlv  broad  low-lying  plateau*.  These 
areas,  with  the  broad  river  valleys  and  their  bordering 
slopes,  are  of  great  import ance  from  a  fruit-growing 
standpoint. 

In  a  rough  wav,  the  lands  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  groups.  'I  he  first  embraces  the  river  valleys, 
including  the  valley  slopes,  and  the  lower  plains  adja- 
cent to  the  Great  I-akes,  and  certain  areas  near  the  coast. 
To  this  group  belong  the  most  conspicuous  apple-grow- 
ing areas,  such  as  those  along  the  valleys  of  the  Con- 
necticut, the  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mohawk, 
the  Susquehanna  and  other  smaller  rivers,  and  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Champlain 
and  various  inland  lakes. 

The  second  group  of  lands  embraces  the  uplands, 
composed  usually  of  more  or  less  rolling  land  with 
innumerable  hills,  narrow  valleys,  and  great  plateaus. 
This  territory  embraces  much  rough  mountainous  land 
that  is  of  little  value  except  for  forestry.  In  general,  the 
upland  territory  is  devoted  mainly  to  diversified  farm- 
ing. As  a  rule,  only  the  hardier  varieties  of  apples  are 
grown,  but  in  the  uplands  there  are  innumerable 
areas  of  restricted  dimensions  that  are  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  apples  in  conjunction 
with  other  interests. 

In  the  East  apples  are  extensively  grown  for 
home  use  and  for  local  market.  For  this  reason 
the  apple  industry  is  not  so  centralized  as  it  is 
in  some  other  regions,  although  there  are  many 
large  commercial  orchards.  Many  individual 
orchards  are  small,  being  on  diversified  farms. 
According  to  the  thirteenth  census,  the  ave- 
rage value  of  farm  lands  throughout  the  eight 
states  is  $23.28  per  acre.   The  price  recorded 
for  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
was  about  the  same,  averaging  $33.92  per 
while   that  for  the  remaining  three  si 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
much  lower,  averaging  $13.31  per  acre. 

The  apple-growing  area  in  the  northeastern 
states  is  rapidly  extending  and  comprises  much 
of  the  cheaper  lands  of  the  territory.  In  New 
England,  the  area  embraces  the  southern  half 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  pro- 
jecting somewhat  northward  along  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  latter  state,  and  extending  south- 
ward to  include  the  greater  part  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  Here  the  leading 
varieties  in  the  older  orchards  are  Baldwin,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Northern  Spv,  Roxbury,  Ben  Davis, 
Fameuse,  Tolrnan,  Hubbardston,  Oldenburg,  Red 
Astrachan,  Bethel,  Twenty  Ounce,  Mcintosh,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  and  Wealthy.  The  later  plantings  are 
mostly  of  higher  quality  varieties,  including  Northern 
Spy,  Mcintosh,  Wealthy,  Fall  Pippin,  Sutton,  Wagener, 
Red  Canada,  Eeopus  (Spitzenbergi.  Gravenstein,  Yel- 
low Transparent,  Red  Astrachan,  Fameuse,  Tompkins 
King,  and  Williams.  The  Baldwin,  however,  continues 
to  lie  the  most  popular  variet  v  in  New  England. 

In  New  York,  the  main  apple-growing  section  extends 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  the  industry 
is  rapidly  developing  in  many  other  parts,  including 
the  Hudson,  Champlain,  St.  Lawrence,  and  lower 
Mohawk  valleys,  and  the  lands  surrounding  the  central 
lakes.  The  leading  varieties  in  the  bearing  orchards 
are  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island,  Northern  Spy,  Tompkins 
King,  Roxbury,  Hubbardston,  Esopus  (Spitcenberg), 
Golden  Russet t,  Ben  Davis,  Tolrnan,  Black  Gilliflowcr, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Swaar,  West  field.  Pumpkin  Sweet, 
Fameuse,  Fall  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Mcintosh, 
Wealthy,  Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachan,  Jonathan,  Yel- 
low Newtown,  Green  Newtown,  Maiden  Blush,  Graven- 
stein, Blue  Pearmain,  Early  Harvest,  Alexander,  and 
Yellow  Transparent.  Many  of  these  varieties  are  still 


being  planted,  but  the  tendency  is  to  set  fewer  varie- 
ties and  more  of  the  leading  commercial  sorts. 

The  apple-growing  area  in  Pennsylvania  is  limited 
largely  to  the  southeastern  part  ot  the  state.  The 
industry  has  reached  its  highest  development  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  especially  in  Cumberland,  Adams 
and  Franklin  counties.  Much  planting  is  now  being 
done  along  the  up|>cr  Susquehanna  in  Luzerne,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  Wyoming  counties.   In  the  southwestern 

{Wirt  of  the  state,  Bedford  and  Somerset  counties  also 
lave  many  commercial  orchards.  Southern  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  longer  growing  season  than  New  York  and 
New  England  and  this  is  plainly  shown  by  the  nature 
of  the  varieties  most  commonly  grown.  The  older 
orchards  are  composed  mainly  of  York  Imperial,  Bald- 
win and  Northern  Spy,  but  the  newer  plantings  are 
mostly  Stayman  Winesap,  Mcintosh,  Delicious,  and 
Northern  Spy. 

Cultural  peculiarities. 

While  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  cul- 
tural methods,  the  common  practice  embraces  a  sya- 


268.  Apple  orchard  it  bearing  age,  a*  seen  in  the 


tern  of  clean  culture  with  cover-crops.  In  i 
gneeiatty  on  the  heavier  soils,  it  has  been  found  that 
this  treatment,  if  practised  year  after  year,  produces 
too  much  growth.  In  such  cases,  the  cover-crop,  in- 
stead of  being  turned  under,  is  allowed  to  stand  till 
about  June,  when  it  is  cut  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
surface  as  a  mulch.  In  New  England,  clover  is  most 
commonly  used  as  a  cover-crop.  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  various  crops  are  used  for  the  purpose; 
among  these  the  most  common  are  clover,  vetch,  rye, 
buckwheat,  turnips,  cowpeas,  and  soybeans.  Some 
growers  in  various  parts  have  secured  good  results 
from  growing  their  trees  in  sod,  mowing  the  grass  and 
leaving  it  as  a  mulch.  The  success  of  this  method 
dej>ends  largely  on  the  quantity  of  herbage  that  can 
be  grown  in  the  orchard.  If  the  orchard  docs  not  pro- 
duce enough,  it  must  be  supplemented  with  some  form 
of  coarse  material  from  other  sources.  A  system 
of  this  kind  may  be  very  satisfactorily  employed 
in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  ami  New 
England,  where  there  is  much  land  that,  although  well 
adapted  to  apple-growing,  is  oftentimes  too  steep  for 
cultivation. 

As  a  ruh',  chemical  fertilizers  are  used  in  the  orchard. 
Since  the  supply  of  humus  may  Is-  maintained  in  the 
orchard  by  the  use  of  cover-crops,  most  growers  prefer 
to  use  the  available  stable  manure  for  crops  like  corn, 
hay,  or  vegetables,  that  are  not  so  easily  adapted  to 
Cover-crop  treatment.    Stable  manure,  however,  is 
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often  used  in  Bod  orchards  to  supply  additional  mulch 
as  well  as  the  elements  of  plant-food.  Many  growers  are 
coming  to  realize  that  the  apple  tree  does  not  require 
heavy  applications  of  fertilizers.  More  important  than 
fert  ilizers  is  moisture  supply,  and  this  is  maintained  by 
increasing  the  humus  and  by  cultivation.  Very  few 
growers  are  applying  much  nitrogen,  depending  upon 
leguminous  cover-cru|»  to  keep  up  the  supply.  As  a 
source  of  phosphoric  acid,  raw  ground  bone  is  the  most 
common  material.  In  recent  years,  very  large  quan- 
tities of  basic  slag  have  been  used,  GOO  to  800  pounds 
per  acre  usually  being  applied.  Potash  is  usually  ap- 
plied in  the  muriate  form,  but  some  growers  prefer  to 
use  the  sulfate  of  potash.  Recently,  growers  have 
realized  the  necessity  for  applying  lime,  and  this  is 
being  used  largely  in  the  form  of  ground  limestone. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  in  the  past  young 
trees  have  been  pruned  too  severely.  Progressive 
growers  think  that  the  young  apple  tree  should  not  be 
pruned  very  severely  during  the  dormant  season.  With 
this  is  associated  the  idea  that  when  much  pruning  is 
necessary,  some  of  it,  at  least,  should  Do  performed  in 
the  growing  season.  This  practice  tends  to  bring  the 
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trees  into  bearing  earlier  and  to  make  better-shaped 
trees.  Summer  pruning,  when  employed,  is  usually 
performed  about  July  1  or  just  lx*foro  growth  ceases. 
Mature  trees  tend  to  overbear,  and  pruning  them  in 
the  dormant  season  is  the  rule. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  work  of  renovating  old 
orchards  is  the  severity  with  which  manv  of  the  trees 
are  pruned.  High-headed  trees,  especially  those  that 
are  very  weak,  are  cut  back  to  mere  stubs  on  which  Up- 
growth of  water-sprouts  is  encouraged.  From  these 
sprouts  new  heads  are  formed.  Trees  treated  in  this 
way  often  produce  fair  Crops  of  fruit,  when  properly 
trained,  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  following  the  treat- 
ment. Other  trees  that  are  in  better  sha|>e  to  start 
with,  are  dealt  with  less  severely,  only  the  higher 
branches  being  removed  and  the  remaining  ones  short- 
ened in. 

.Spraying  practices  are  about  the  same  throughout 
the  various  regions  of  the  Northeast.  The  concentrated 
lime-sulfur  wash,  either  prepared  or  home-made,  has 
become  the  standard  remedy  for  scale.  In  some  sec- 
tions and  especially  for  use  on  old  apple  trees,  the  mis- 
cible  oils  an1  preferred.  For  the  various  fungous  trou- 
bles, of  which  scab,  black-rot,  rust  and  sooty-blotch 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  a  weak  lime-sulfur  prepara- 
tion is  generally  employed.  Applications  are  usually 
made  just  before  the  blossoms  open,  again  after  the 
petals  fall,  and  one  or  two  later  applications  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  usually 
added  for  the  control  of  insects.  In  New  England, 
the  lime-sulfur  as  a  summer  spray  has  not  given  satis- 
faction, and  the  tendency  is  to  use  regular  bordeaux 


mixture  for  the  first  application  and  a  very  weak 
bordeaux  for  the  subsequent  treatments.  With  most 
varieties,  and  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  one  appli- 
cation is  sufficient  to  control  the  various  diseases.  One 
or  two  applications  of  arsenate  of  lead,  either  with  or 
without  bordeaux,  is  usually  applied  after  the  blossoms 
have  fallen. 

The  practice  of  t  binning  apples  is  becoming  somewhat 
general  among  t  he  commercial  growers  of  New  England 
and  in  most  sections  of  New  ^  ork  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  work  is  usually  performed  about  July  I ,  or  just  after 
the  so-called  "June  drop."  In  some  sections  in  western 
New  York,  where  the  evaporating  trade  takes  the 
greater  part  of  the  crop,  the  practice  is  almost  unknown. 

Marketing. 

The  apple  crop  in  general  farming  districts  is  mostly 
disposed  of  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  and  usually 
in  the  local  market.  The  more  extensive  growers,  how- 
ever, ship  large  quantities  to  the  eastern  cities,  and 
varying  quantities,  depending  upon  the  supply,  are 
exported.   Progress  in  grading  and  packing  has  been 
slow,  chiefly  because  of  lack  of  necessity.  There  is 
great  demand  in  the  manufacturing  centers  for  a 
medium  grade  of  fruit  and  in  such  places  it  has 
not  paid  to  increase  the  price  of  apples  by  fancy 
grading  and  packing.    Some  growers,  even  at  the 
present  time,  say  that  they  make  as  much  from  their 
lower  grades  as  from  their  higher  grades.   This  ap- 
plies especially  to  sections  where  peddlers  come  to 
the  orchard,  take  the  fruit  away  and  bring  the 
barrels  back.  The  enormous  number  of  varieties 
has  also  affected  progress  in  the  wav  of  improved 
methods.   Methods  of  packing  and  selling  are  very 
diverse.  The  barrel  still  remains  the  most  popular 
package,  although  the  box  is  being  largely  used.  In 
the  vicinity  of  tin*  large  cities  and  towns,  special 
packages  are  used  for  the  retail  trade.  Around 
Boston,  a  slatted  bushel  box  is  in  common  use.  In 
Connecticut,  the  common  Jersey  peach  basket  is 
largely  used,  with  a  growing  tendencv  toward  the 
J    climax  basket.     Near  Philadelphia,  the  familiar 
hamper  is  still  in  use.  The  box  package  as  used  in 
the  West  has  been  adopted  by  many  growers  in  New- 
York  and  in  northern  New  England.  In  Connecticut, 
there  is  a  movement  to  adopt  a  distinctive  package, 
like  the  climax  basket,  for  the  fancv  retail  trade  and 
to  continue  to  use  the  barrel  for  the  general  crop. 

C.  D.  Jarvib. 

The  apple  in  Canada. 

Apples  have  been  cultivated  in  Canada  for  about  300 
years.  In  the  early  part,  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  French  set  tiers' brought  with  them  seeds  and  trees 
to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  along  which 
t  he  first  set  t  lements  w  ere  made.  In  that  part  of  Canada 
which  in  the  French  regime  was  known  as  Acadia,  now 
the  province  of  Nova  .Scotia,  apple  trees  were  planted 
earlv  in  the  seventeenth  century  also.  Trees  were  top- 
grafted  in  Nova  Scotia  as  early  as  1764,  and  some  of 
these  old  trees  are  still  alive.  On  account  of  |>oor 
transportation  facilities  in  Canada  until  comparatively 
recent  years,  the  development  of  apple-growing  was 
slow  for  a  long  time  and  it  has  been  only  during  the 
past  fifty  or  sixty  years  that  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
industry  has  taken  place.  Now,  however,  the  pro- 
duction of  apples  is  large  and  is  increasing  very  fast. 
In  1911  the  number  of  bushels  of  apples  grown  in  Can- 
ada was  estimated  at  10,381,985. 

Regions. 

The  area  in  Canada  over  which  apples  can  be  grown 
is  very  large.  In  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
there  is  a  belt  of  about  7(K)  miles  in  length,  when; 
apple  trees  can  be  successful! v  grown,  while  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  alone  the  best  winter  apples  can  be 
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grown  over  an  area  of  about  3.50  miles  long  by  30  to  150 
miles  in  width.  Over  this  great  winter-apple  area,  which 
may  be  roughly  divided  into,  first:  that  part  bordering 
on  Uvke  Ontario  and  extending  for  30  and  more  mileH 
inland-  second,  that  bordering  Lake  Huron  and  for 
several  miles  back;  and  third,  the  southwestern  part  of 
Ontario,—  the  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Tompkins  King 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening  are  the  predominant  win- 
ter varieties  of  the  better  clans. 

Nova  Scotia  has  long  been  noted  for  its  winter 
apples,  which  ship  and  keep  well.  The  most  favored 
parts  are  the  Annapolis  and  Cornwallis  vallevs,  which 
have  a  total  length  of  about  100  miles  and  vary  in  width 
from  6  to  1 1  miles.  Here  apples  of  British  or  European 
origin,  such  as  Blenheim,  Ribston,  Gravenstein,  Cox 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Yellow  Bellflower  do  particularly 
well.  But  it  is  being  found  that  winter  apples  can  be 
grown  successfully  along  the  southeastern  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  a  large  area  will  no  doubt  be  eventually 
planted  to  apple  trees  there.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  hardier  apples,  including  some  winter 
varieties,  do  well.  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  smallest 
province  in  Canada,  produces  excellent  apples,  and  here 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  the  longest-keeping  fruit  in 
Canada  of  the  varieties  grown,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
cool  autumn.  The  season  is  somewhat  short  for  some 
of  the  latest-maturing  varieties.  The  province  of  New 
Brunswick  has  for  a  long  time  shown  its  adaptability 
for  apple-culture,  and  in  this  province  some  of  the 
hinhest-eolored  and  best-flavored  apples  are  grown. 
The  climate  over  a  large  part  of  New  Brunswick  is 
much  the  same  as  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  eastern  and  central  Ontario,  and  over  this 
great  area  Buch  apples  as  Wealthy,  Fameuse,  Mcintosh, 
Alexander,  Wolf  River  and  others  are  grown  to  great 

perfection. 

In  the  far  West,  British  Columbia  has  many  districts 
and  valleys  well  suited  for  summer,  autumn  and  winter 
varieties  of  apples,  but  some  varieties  do  better  in  one 
district  than  in  another.  At  present  the  three  most 
important  parts  are,  first,  that  comprising  the  damp 
climate  of  the  lower  mainland  near  the  coast,  and  Van- 
couver Island;  second,  the  dry  interior  country  where 
irrigation  is,  as  a  rule,  necessary,  including  the  Okana- 
gan  and  other  valleys;  and  third,  the  Kootenays,  East 
and  West,  the  Salmon  Arm,  and  other  districts  where 
irrigation  is  in  most  places  unnecessary.  Many  valleys 
farther  north  than  the  present  commercial  orchards 
extend  are  being  found  suitable  for  apple-culture. 

In  the  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  few  apples  have  as  yet  been  grown,  but  it 
is  thought  that  before  long  some  parts  of  these  prov- 
inces will  be  producing  large  quantities  of  apples.  In 
southern  Manitoba  the  Russian  varieties  of  apples  are 
succeeding  well  in  places  where  cared  for,  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  fruit  have  been  obtained  there.  The 
chief  causes  of  failure  in  the  prairie  provinces  appear 
to  be,  first,  too  late  growth,  preventing  projxT  ripening 
of  the  wood,  and  due,  we  believe,  to  the  rich  soil  with 
its  large  percentage  of  available  nitrogen;  second,  to 
the  drying  out  of  the  trees  in  winter  on  account  of  their 
being  exposed  to  dry  and  very  cold  winds  for  a  long 
period;  and  third,  on  account  of  early  growth  in  spring 
followed  by  hard  frosts.  All  of  these  causes  of  failure 
may  in  a  large  degree  be  overcome  by  planting  the 
hardiest  varieties  in  well-drained,  light  soil,  protecting 
them  from  winds  in  winter  by  means  of  windbreaks, 
and  choosing  exposures  where  growth  will  not  start 
early.  In  the  wooded  country  in  northern  Saskatchewan 
and  AH>crta,  where  the  springs  are  cooler  and  where 
there  is  natural  protection,  it  is  thought  that  ultimately 
large  quantities  of  apples  will  be  grown.  At  present 
crab-apples  art;  being  grown  in  a  numl>er  of  places  and 
also  the  small  hybrid  apples  originated  by  William 
Saunders. 

The  farthest  north  that  apples  have  been  grown  in 
21 


Canada  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  which  we  have 
a  record,  is  at  Fort  Vermilion,  Peace  River,  in  latitude 
56°,  where,  in  1910,  fruit  was  grown  of  the  hybrid  apples 
referred  to. 
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Owtario  (districts  bordering  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Huron, 
and  southwestern  Ontario):  Summer — Red  Astrachan,  Oldenburg. 
Fuli— Graven»tein,  Wealthy,  Alexander,  Mcintosh.  Kameuae, 
Blenheim.  Winter — Tompkins  King.  Rhode  Inland  Greening,  Bald- 
win, Northern  Spy,  CrauLerry,  Stark. 

Not  a  Scon*  (Annapolis,  Cornwall!*,  and  adjacent  valleys): 
.Summer — Red  Astrachan,  Oldenburg.  Fall — Gravenstein,  Wealthy, 
Blenheim,  Ribston.  IT  infer— Tompkins  King.  Yellow  Bellflower. 
%V*gen*r.  tux  Orange  Pippin.  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Stark. 
Northern  Spy.  American  Golden  Kuaaet,  Fallawater.  Roxbury 
Ruasvt  (Nonpareil),  and  Ben  Davis. 

Nov*  SeoTtA  (northern  and  colder  parts)  Ntw  BitrxewirK, 


parts i,  Kswricax  and  Cxvtwal  Oj«t»hm: 
-Transparent,  lowland  Raspberry.  Oldenburg.    Fall — 


IVinfer — 


St.  I^WTenee,  Wealthy,  Dudley.  Alexander,  MeMahon. 
Mrlntnsh.  Kameuse,  Wolf  River,  Bethel,  Milwaukee. 

PuiNrc  Edward  Island:  .Summer — Transparent.  Oldenburg. 
Fall — Wealthy,  Dudley.  Gravenstein  (whick  keeps  well  into  winter 
here).  H'mfer — Alexander.  Woll  River.  Melntoah.  Stark.  Such 
as  Blenheim,  Ribston,  Tompkins  King.  Northern  Spy. 
iy  others  can  be  grown  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  but  are 
liable  (or  commercial  purposes. 
HRfTtsH  Columbia  (lower  mainland.  Vancouver  Inland  i: 
Yellow  Transparent,  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein.  Wealthy,  Tompkins 
King,  Grimes.  Kor  irrigated  districts  of  Southern  British Columua : 
Transparent,  Red  Astrachan.  Oldenburg,  Wealthy.  Mcintosh.  Jona- 
than. Wngener.  Rome  Beauty,  and  in  addition  for  the  moat  favored 
parts.  Esopus,  Yellow  Newtown,  and  Wineaap.  Other  temperate 
parts  where  irrigation,  if  practised,  is  not  general,  including  the 
Knotenays,  Salmon  Arm,  and  Armstrong  district:  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, OUienburg,  Gravenstein.  Wealthy,  Mcintosh,  Jonathan, 
Wiurener,  Grimes  and  Northern  Spy. 

Hardiest  varieties  for  coldest  parts  of  Canada:  Summer  to 
Autumn — Blushed  Calvilte,  Lowland  Raspberry,  Oldenberg.  Char- 
lamofT.  Autumn  to  Winter — Antooovka.  Wealthy,  Hibernal.  Me- 
Mahon, I-nngfield,  and  Patten.  Crab-applet—  Whitney,  Virginia 
Martha,  Transcendent,  Hyslop  and  the  small  hybrid  apples  origi- 
nated by  Wm.  Saunders. 

Up  to  comparatively  recent  years,  Canada  had 
depended  mainly  on  the  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
varieties  to  plant,  but  some  excellent  apples  of  Cana- 
dian origin  are  now  in  commerce,  such  as  Fameuse, 
Mcintosh,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Baxter.  Within  the  past 
twenty  years  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  many  new  varieties  have  been  originated 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  suitable  kinds  for  the 
prairie  provinces,  and  secondly  to  obtain  apples  of  the 
best  color  and  quality  which  would  succeed  over  a 
wider  range  than  those  on  the  market  at  present.  The 
results  so  far  have  been  very  | 
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Canadians  are  full v  alive  to  the  importance  of  prac- 
tising the  best  methods  of  apple-culture,  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  Dominion  where  the  industry  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  the  methods  employed  and  culture  given  are 
equal  to  those  in  other  countries. 

The  cooperative  movement  is  strong  in  Canada,  and 
there  are  many  cooperative  associations  for  the  buying 
of  horticultural  supplies  and  for  the  marketing  of  fruit. 
There  has  been  an  Act  in  force  in  Canada  since  1899  by 
which  Dominion  inspectors  may  examine  fruit  packed 
in  closed  packages  before  shipment  in  any  part  of 
Canada.  1  he  Act  empowers  the  inspectors  to  mark  the 
package  "Falsely  Marked"  if  the  fruit  within  the  pack- 
age is  not  of  the  grade  or  quality  indicated  by  the  marks 
outside,  and  the  person  who  packs  the  fruit  and  marks 
the  package  is  liable  to  a  fine. 

There  is  a  minimum  standard  or  legal  barrel  of  96 
Imperial  quarts  for  apples  throughout  Canada,  and  a 
uniform  box  of  10x11x20  inches,  inside  measure- 
ments. The  barrel  is  still  the  popular  package  in  eastern 
Canada,  although  the  use  of  the  box  is  Bteadily  increas- 
ing. In  British  Columbia,  however,  the  box  is  used 
practically  altogether. 

^^he^mitlook^for  apple-growing  in  Canada  is  ^'K^ 
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unlimited,  if  the  fruit  is  well  packed  and  properly  dis- 
tributed, and  the  quantity  of  apples  that  Canada  is  able 
to  produce  is  enormous.  For  further  information,  see 
British  North  America,  Horticulture  in. 

W.  T.  Macoun. 

The  BSflo  in  the  southern  Alleghany  Mountain 
region.  Fig.  270. 

With  respect  to  climatic  conditions,  the  Alleghany 
region  presents  the  widest  range  of  extremes  within 
short  distances  in  eastern  North  America.  Extending 
through  nearly  Bcven  degrees  of  north  latitude,  its  great 


270.  The  Alleghany  apple  region. 


valleys,  plateaus,  detached  hills  and  long  ridges  vary  in 
elevation  from  500  to  more  than  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  presenting  in  their  varied  slopes  almost  every 
angle  of  exposure  to  the  sun.  Correspondingly  varied 
sods  oecur  also,  often  in  close  proximity,  so  that  within 
short  distances,  combinations  of  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions adapted  to  more  widely  differing  types  of  plants 
are  found  than  elsewhere  in  the  humid  regions  of  the 
United  States.  The  extreme  contrasts  oecur  in  western 
North  Carolina,  where  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and 
thermal  belts  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  fig  and  the  European  grape  are  grown  with  a  fair 
degree  of  Buccess  within  a  few  miles  of  higher  lands  well 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  winter  apples. 

While  fewer  chronological  records  have  Iwn  pre- 
served of  the  earlier  history  of  apple-culture  in  this 
region  than  is  true  of  some  of  the  more  northern  apple 
districts,  it  is  evident  from  scattered  references  that  in 
some  localities  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  rather 
systematic  culture  of  this  fruit  was  undertaken  in  a 
small  way  at  a  very  early  date. 

It  is  known  that  as  earlv  as  1686  there  was  one  apple 
orchard  of  2,500  trees  in  Virginia,  mostly  grafted,  and 
that  by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  few  plan- 
tations in  that  state  were  without  orchards.  In  these, 
the  apple  was  the  leading  fruit  along  with  the  peach, 
the  pear,  the  plum,  the  quince  and  some  others.  As 
early  as  1773  Thomas  Jefferson  recorded  in  his  "Gar- 
den Book"  the  grafting  of  "Newtown  Pippin"  in  Albe- 
marle County.  Virginia,  and  in  1778  the  planting  of 
these  grafted  trees  on  his  Monticello  estate.  This 
variety  had  apparently  reached  that  section  from  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1755  in  the  form  of 
eions  brought  in  the  saddle-bags  of  Dr.  Thomas  Walker, 
the  commissary  officer  of  the  Virginia  troops  in  Brad- 
dock's  army,  when  he  returned  after  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  that  year.  (See  Bulletin  5,  Division  of  Pomol- 
ogy. 0.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  360.-185)8.) 

But  if  written  records  were  entirely  lacking,  the  large 
siee  and  evident  age  of  the  surviving  trees  about  farm 
dwellings  and  the  abundant  distribution  of  seedling 
apple  trees  of  great  age  and  large  siase  at  the  present 
time  would  sufficiently  establish  the  fart  of  early  intro- 
duction and  the  general  adaptability  of  the  conditions 
to  the  requirements  of  the  apple.  The  late  T.  K. 
Bruner,  of  North  Carolina,  cites  an  example  of  an 
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orchard  in  Haywood  County  in  that  state  in  which, 
though  never  cultivated,  a  hundred  trees  had  attained 
a  sisc  of  full  3  feet  in  diameter  of  trunk,  the  largest 
having  a  girth  of  11  feet  and  9  inches.  While  these 
exceptionally  large  trees  are  usually  found  in  the  lower 
slopes  or  in  mountain  coves  where  the  wash  from  the 
mountainsides  above  brings  to  them  the  moisture  and 
fertility  of  considerable  areas  of  land,  many  unoccupied 
benches  and  gradual  slopes  exist  where  such  soil 
conditions  could  be  approximately  duplicated  by  the 
orchardist. 

Varieties  of  the  Alleghany  region. 

While  less  attention  has  probably  been  given  in  this 
region  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  seedling  fruits 
that  have  originated  there  than  in  most  of  the  earlier 
settled  parts  of  the  country,  upwards  of  fifty  varie- 
ties of  the  319  included  in  the  last  catalogue  of  fruits 
of  the  American  Pomologies!  Society  are  traceable  to 
this  region.  These  include  such  commercially  impor- 
tant varieties  as  Ben  Davis,  Grimes'  Golden,  Kinnard, 
Paragon  and  Willow,  together  with  such  highly 
esteemed  home- use  sorts  as  Bonuin,  Buckingham, 
Gilpin,  Pilot.  Bed  June,  Shockley,  Summer  King,  Terry 
ana  Virginia  Beauty.  R.  L.  Watts,  working  in  Tennes- 
see, and  C.  C.  Newman,  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
have  made  a  beginning  in  the  canvass  of  the  region  for 
valuable  seedlings  in  connection  with  their  experiment- 
station  work,  but  this  region  undoubtedly  remains  at 
the  present  time  the  most  promising  field  in  America 
for  trie  searcher  after  promising  new  varieties  of  apples. 

As  in  most  of  the  earlier  settled  parts  of  the  country, 
commercial  development  of  orchards  in  this  region  is 
comparatively  recent.  The  first  plantings  were  solely 
for  nome-supply.  Later,  small  orchards  were  planted 
for  the  production  of  sun-dried  apples,  cider,  apple- 
brandy and  similar  products  in  a  commercial  way, 
rather  than  for  the  sale  of  the  fresh  fruit  on  any  exten- 
sive scale.  So  long  as  these  uses  determined  the  selec- 
tion of  trees  for  planting,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
varieties,  or,  in  fact,  to  the  perpetuation  of  varieties  at 
all;  hence  the  numerous  small  seedling  orchards  per- 
sisting throughout  the  less  accessible  portions  of  the 
region  at  the  present  time.  Gradually,  in  certain  locali- 
ties, the  quality  of  fruit  produced  gave  the  more  dur- 
able winter  varieties  a  money  value  for  marketing  by 
wagon,  river-boat  or  railroad  to  more  distant  markets. 
The  longer-keeping  Wineaap  and  other  winter  apples 
of  Tennessee  found  profitable  wagon-market  demand 
in  the  lower  valleys  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  where  this 


'71.  A  mountain  orchard,  Virginia. 


fruit  did  not  succeed.  The  Willow,  Gilpin  and  Bentley 
of  the  northern  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia  found  eager 
buyers  when  transported  by  boat  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  as  far  as  New  Orleans.  The  Yellow 
Newtown,  rechristened  Albemarle  Pippin  in  the  county 
of  that  name  (under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  dis- 
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tinct  sort)  found  its  way  from  Virginia  by  railroad  to 
the  eastern  seaboard  cities  and  at  an  early  date  moved 
across  the  Atlantic  in  considerable  quantities,  where 
its  durability  and  fine  dessert  quality  created  an  active 
demand  at  prices  that  yielded  a  good  profit  to  the 
grower. 

Extent  of  the  planting. 

Gradually  commercial  orcharding  has  been  differen- 
tiated from  ordinary  farm  fruit-growing  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  farms  have  become  distinctively  orchard 
farms  on  which  the  apple  is  the  main  crop,  with  merely 
such  cereals  and  forage  crops  as  can  be  grown  without 
interfering  with  the  essential  orchard  operations,  such 
as  orchard  cultivation,  spraying,  harvesting,  and  the 
like. 

Most  of  the  systematically  planted  and  cared  for 
orchards  are  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  acreage  in  these  has  been  planted  since 
1900.  Accurate  statistical  information  regarding  the 
acreage  or  number  of  trees  of  orchard  fruits  in  the 
United  Stat**  is  lacking,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of 
those  regions  in  which,  because  of  varying  topography 
and  the  resulting  eccentricities  of  climate  and  varia- 
tions in  soil,  the  orchard  areas  van  greatly  in  size  and 
form,  as  is  true  of  much  of  this  region.  Outside  of  the 
Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  and  those 
portions  of  the  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia  that  are 
adapted  to  orcharding,  most  of  the  best  orchard  sites 
occur  as  coves,  benches  or  broken  slopes,  possessing  at 
the  same  time  suitable  depth  and  character  of  soil,  and 
adequate  atmospheric  drainage.  ( Figs.  27 1 , 272. )  Some 
of  the  best  orchards  are  strung  out  along  the  lower 
slopes,  varying  in  width  in  accordance  with  particular 
soil  types.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  "pippin 
orchards"  in  the  Blue  llidge  district  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  where  certain  particular  combinations 
of  soil  and  slope  are  considered  important  for  the 
Yellow  Newtown. 

The  following  summary  of  the  number  of  trees,  both 
I aring  and  non-bearing,  and  of  yield  and  value  of  crop 
in  the  eight  states  comprised  in  the  region,  is  compiled 
from  the  advance  sheets  of  the  census  of  1910: 


ripening  and  therefore  shortened  the  storage  durability 
of  the  fruit ;  relatively  long  hauls  from  orchards  to  rail- 
road station  over  rough  roads  resulted  in  much  bruising 
and,  by  prolonging  the  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  the 
weather,  still  further  impaired  its  keeping  quality.  The 
development  of  efficient  remedies  and  spraying  equip- 
ment^ and  the  improvement  in  methods  of  handling 
the  fruit,  coupled  with  the  marked  improvement  in 
roads  that  has  been  accomplished  in  many  sections  is 
idly  changing  this.  The  railroads 


rapidly  changing  tl 
of  the  need  have 


roads  also,  in  recognition 
and  improved  their  ser- 


272.  Apple  orchard  in  Piedmont  region  ol  the  Alleghanies. 

vice  so  that  certain  parts  of  the  region  are  handling 
their  apples  as  well  as  the  best  eastern  or  barrel-fruit 
districts,  ami  better  than  in  much  of  the  older  com- 
mercial apple  territory. 

The  conspicuous  essentials  of  success  in  orcharding 
in  this  region,  as  in  others,  are: 

(1)  Suitability  of  tilt,  u  regard*  character  of  Mil  and  adequacy 
of  atmospheric  drainage. 

(2)  Adaptability  »!  tomtit*  to  thi  mnl  and  cUmate  of  Ou  location.-  - 
The  standard  northern  varieties,  though  growing  and  frequently 
bearing  well,  arc  unreliable  in  most  localities,  especially  below 
elevations  under  200  feet,  although  in  certain  localities  succeeding 
well  under  careful  management.  The  thoroughly  proved  and 
distinctively  important  commercial  aorta  of  the  region  are  York 
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Imperial. 

Yellow  Newtown,  Grimes,  Willow  and 


Apple  in  Southeastern  United  Statis,  Census  or  1910 


Tree,.  April  15.  1910 

Product.  1909. 

Of  hearing 

Not  of 
bearing  age 

Bushel* 

Value 

foiled  8tat««  . . 

Virginia  

YV.  Virginia.... 

N.  Carolina  

8.  Carolina  , 

Alabama  

151.323,000 

7.005.000 
4.571.000 
4.W10.000 
5S2.000 
1.S7S.000 
L,M8,O00 
^,K3i»,ono 

05,792,000 

3,430.000 
2,772.000 
1,835,000 
269,000 
822,000 
733,000 
2.117.000 
2.100.000 

147,522,000 

fl.104.000 
4,225.000 
4,770.000 
303.1100 
89G.O0O 
888.000 
4,040.000 
7.308.000 

183,231.000 

3.130.000 
2,401.0110 
2.015.000 
276.000 
556.000 
621.000 
2,172.000 
3,007.000 

3n.79l.noo 

20  per  cent 

1 4.095.000 

20  per  cent 

29,200.000 
19  per  cent 

J14.2U8.000 
17  per  cent 

(17 


It  will  be  observed  on  comparison  of  these  tables 
with  those  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  that  this 
region  is  credited  with  approximately  20  per  cent  of 
both  bearing  and  non-bearing  trees,  and  that  the  prod- 
uct of  the  region  in  the  crop  year  of  1909  was  of  some- 
what smaller  proportion  (19  per  cent)  and  value 
per  cent). 

Outlook  for  the  Alleghany  region. 

In  contrast  with  the  more  northern  apple  districts, 
most  of  this  region  was  until  recently  somewhat  at  a 
disadvantage  so  far  as  commercial  production  is  con- 
cerned. Higher  humidity  favored  the  development  of 
certain  injurious  diseases  in  foliage  and  fruit ;  the  warmer 
weather  commonly  prevalent  in  autumn  accelerated 


Winesap,   Kinnard,   Hen  Davia, 
iw  and  Rome  Beauty.    In  some 
auch  as  Paragon,  Arkansas  Jayn- 
Mammoth  Black  Twig),  Bonum,  Virginia  Beauty,  U»wry,  8horkicy, 
and  Terry,  are  considerably  planted  in  commercial  orchard*. 

Qano,  Delicious,  Jonathan  and  some  other  sorts  of  Mississippi 
Valley  or  northern  origin  are  promising  in  certain  localities,  but 
these  have  not  yet  been  auttirieiilly  tented  to  justify  eg- 
tensive  planting. 

Hummer  varieties,  though  succeeding  well  throughout 
most  of  the  region  and  universally  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  home  use.  have  not  become  so  important  eommer- 
ri*Jly  a*  in  the  lower  lands  of  the  tidewater  districts  and  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the 
earlier  ripening  of  the  fruit  at  lower  elevations,  which  fre- 
quently gives  it  a  distinct  advantage  in  northern  markets. 
Recently,  considerable  planting*  of  Y'ellow  Transparent. 
Williams.  Oldenburg,  Oravenstein  and  some  other  sorts 
have  been  made  in  the  more  northern  districts  of  the  region, 
especially  in  West  Virginia  and  western  Maryland. 

1 3)  Abundant*  of  voter  /or  tptaytno. — The  necessity  of 
thorough  and  systematic  spraying  of  orchards  to  protect 
against  insects  ant)  fungi  makes  the  orchard  water  supply 
an  important  factor.  In  many  places,  flowing  spring*  are 
available  at  considerable  elevations  from  which  the  supply 
can  be  piped  by  gravity  to  convenient  mining  stations,  thus 
permitting  prompt  distribution  without  long  wagon  haul  of 
liquid.  The  use  of  compressed-air  spraying-outfit*,  charged 
at  conveniently  located  sir-compressing  and  spray-mixing 
stations,  has  developed  more  largely  in  the  lower  Hhenan- 
doah  Valley  part  ol  this  region  tlian  elsewhere,  but  the 
gasoline  engine  is  the  prevailing  type  of  equipment. 

(4 )  Adaptability  of  bind  to  ruUinoOun. — While  occasional  orchards 
in  this  as  in  other  humid  regions  do  well  without  systematic  tillage, 
especially  if  heavily  mulched  with  stable  manure,  straw  or  other 
humus-producing  material,  annual  or  at  least  alternate-year 
plowing  nnd  cultivation,  supplemented  by  leguminous  crops,  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  generally  accepted  best  practice  of  th 
region.  Some  sites  otherwise  admirably  adapted  to  apple-gTowin_ 
are  too  rocky  or  too  stern  to  plow,  and  therefore  of  doubtlul  value 
to  the  orrhardist.  Much  can  be  done  on  such  sites  by  contour- 
terracing,  however,  tioth  to  dispose  of  loo**  rocks  and  to  reduce 
washing  of  the  slope*,  thereby  conserving  the  soil  moisture  against 
droughty  periods. 

(5)  Adti/uacy  of  transportation  facilitut. — This  include*  both 
railroads  and  highways.  Some  of  the  earlier-planted  commercial 
orchard*  were  located  as  much  ss  15  to  25  or  even  30  mile*  from 
the  sharping  station.  The  expense  incident  to  this  long  haul  anil 
the  ill  effect  of  the  jolting  anu  exposurc.of  the  fruit  to  the  weather 
are  evident.  Every  additional  mile  beyond  a  distance  of  3  miles 
from  the  slution  over  a  good  road  is  a  handicap  which  the  orchard 
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planter  should  avoid  unlraa  it  a  overbalanced  by  other  important 
advantage*.  Aa  rouda  are  improved,  the  practical  distance  will 
increase. 

Several  of  the  State  Experiment  Stations,  as  well  aa 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
North  Carolina  Department,  of  Agriculture,  have  pub- 
lished bulletins  bearing  on  different  phases  of  apple- 
orcharding,  especially  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina. 

Wh.  A,  Tatxob. 

The  apple  in  mid-continental  or  plains 
districts. 

In  that  vast  region  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States 
which  lies  between  the  Great  Lakes,  Ohio,  Kentuckv, 
and  Tennessee  on  the  east  and  the  Roekv  Mountain 
states  on  the  west,  the  Canadian  boundary  on  the 


275.  The  mid-continental  corn- belt,  in  which  the  apple  is  the  leading  fruit;  and  the  Wisconsin 
drift,  on  which  the  Ben  Dins  family  is  not  at  its  belt 

north  and  the  Gulf  states  on  the  south,  the  leading  fmit 
is  the  apple.  This  mid-continental  territory  includes 
the  greater  part  of  that  exceptionally  rich  agricul- 
tural region  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  corn- 
belt  of  America.  (Fig.  273.)  It  extends  also  into  the 
northern  wheat-bell,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
plains  antl  into  the  wheat  and  livestock  country  of  the 
Great  Plains  Plateau  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  the  Dakotas. 

Geography. 

The  topography  may  be  indicated  in  a  very  general 
way  by  the  statement  that  this  region  takes  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  plains,  a  large  part  of  the 
Great  Plains  Plateau,  and  all  of  that  more  limited  area 
known  as  the  Ozark  Plateau.  Its  great  river  valleys  are 
those  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Red.  A  limited  area  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  lies 


in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  a  rather 
narrow  atrip  along  the  northeast  boundary  lies  in  the 
basin  of  the  Great  Lakes 

The  larger  part  of  this  mid-continental  district,  as 
outlined,  has  an  elevation  of  500  feet  to  2,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  southwest  point  of  Indiana, 
southern  Illinois,  southeastern  Missouri,  and  eastern 
Arkansas  have  an  elevation  of  leas  than  500  feet.  The 
remainder  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  much  of  Missouri, 
and  a  portion  of  southern  and  eastern  Iowa  lie  between 
500  feet  and  1,000  feet  elevation.  The  range  of  eleva- 
tion of  1,000  to  2,000  feet  takes  in  the  remaining  parts 
of  Iowa,  tn<wt  of  Minnesota,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  the 
Ozorks.  The  remainder  lies  to  the  west  in  the  Great 
Plains  Plateau  at  an  elevation  above  2,000  feet. 

In  the  more  northern  and  western  districts  of  this 
region,  there  is  little  or  no  commercial  orcharding. 

Only  in  their  more  favored 
localities  are  apples  produced 
at  all,  and  the  lists  are  re- 
st ricted  to  the  hardier  varie- 
ties. This  is  because  the  re- 
curring extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  of  drought,  make  the 
environment  unfavorable  to 
the  apple,  at  least  during 
crit ieal  periods.  But  through- 
out the  states  of  the  corn-belt, 
the  apple  is  very  generally 
grown  for  home  use  and  certain 
sections  show  a  not  aide  de- 
velopment of  commercial  or- 
charding (Figs.  27-1,  275).  In 
fact,  the  most  extensive  indi- 
vidual opple  orchards  known 
are  found  in  parts  of  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Illinois, 
some  of  them  being  several 
hundred  acres  in  extent. 

Orchards  well  located  and 
rightly  managed  arc  proving  to 
be  profitable  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  corn-belt  states. 
With  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
United  States  in  population  and 
wealth,  must  come  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  home- 
market  demand  for  good  apples 
at  remunerative  prices.  This, 
with  the  improvement  ami  ex- 
tension of  storage  antl  trans- 
portation facilities  and  the  con- 
temporaneous expansion  of  our 
foreign  trade,  tends  to  make  the 
outlook  encouraging  for  the 
apple-growing  industry  in  this 
region.  The  more  general  adop- 
tion of  up-to-date  methods  of  marketing  and  of  orchard 
management  will  help  to  put  the  industry  on  a  more 
stable  basis,  and  gradually  to  enlarge  it  and  extend  it. 

Rank  in  apple-production. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  reports  of 
1910,  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  bearing  apple 
trees  of  the  United  States  is  fount!  in  the  territory 
above  outlined,  together  with  3H  per  cent  of  the  young 
trees  not  yet  of  bearing  age.  In  the  census  year  of 
1909)  it  produced  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
apple  crop  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Following  is  a  list  based  on  United  States  census 
reports,  which  indicates  something  of  the  relative  stand- 
ing. For  comparison  they  are  also  ranked  as  to  t  heir 
averages  in  apple-crop  production  for  1905,  1907,  and 
1909.  combined  on  the  basis  of  the  crop  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Agriculturist  Yearbook: 
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Rane  or  Mid-Continental  Sta- 
Apple*.  Fig.  274 
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AppU  bells. 

In  comparing  the  great  apple-growing  regions  of  the 
continent  it  is  convenient  to  designate  each  by  its  lead- 
ing variety.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent, 
there  is  the  Fameuse  or  Wealthy  belt  on  the  north,  the 
Ben  Davis  belt  on  the  south,  and  the  Baldwin  belt 
lying  intermediate  between  these  two.  It  is  seen  that 
varieties  differ  greatly  as  to  their  adaptability  to  differ- 
ent regions.  The  degree  of  soil  aeration  and  of  soil 
moisture  and  the  range  of  atmospheric  and  soil  tem- 
peratures arc 
•  V-         among  the  most 

important  deter- 
mining factors 
of  the  geographi- 
cal range  of  com- 
mercial apple- 
growing  with 
any  variety. 

Passing  west- 
ward into  the 
mid-continental 
region,  it  is 
found  that  the 
Baldwin  belt 
does  not  extend 
west  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The 
climatic  ex- 
pmes  are  here 
too  severe  for 
that  variety  and 
many  of  its  east- 
ern associates  of 
a  similar  degree 
of  hardiness.  In 
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all  that  vast  territory  which  extends  westward  from 
the  Great  1-akes,  these  varieties  disappear  and  do  not 
again  appear  till  the  states  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
reached.  Instead,  the  Wealthy  belt  extends  southward 
till  it  reaches  the  region  where  Wealthy  yields  1 
to  Ben  Davis. 
In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worthy 
of  note  that 
from  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast,  west- 
ward to  the  Mis- 
souri River  the 
north  margin  of 
the  Ben  Davis 
belt  approxi- 
mately coincides 
with  the  south- 
ern boundary  of 
the  geological 
area  covered  by 
the  Wisconsin 
drift.  (Fig.  273.) 

Wealthy  belt. 
— The  mid-con- 
tinental terri- 
tory in  which 
Wealthy  is,  gen- 
entllv  speaking, 
the  leading  va- 
riety, includes 

northern  Illinois,  the  north  half  of  Iowa,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  apple-growing  districts  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  northern  Nebraska. 
Among  the  more  important  varieties  associated 
with  it  are,  for  the  more  northern  parts,  Oldenburg, 
Okabena,  Fatten  (Fatten  Greening;,  and  Malinda. 
Among  the  very  hardiest  of  the  large-size  apples  for 
the  North  are  those  of  the  Hibernal  group,  out  their 
fruit  is  so  austere  that  it  is  esteemed  of  little  value 
except  for  culinary  uses.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
Wealthy  belt  are  grown  hardy  varieties  of  more  or  less 
local  value  such  as  Salome,  Windsor,  Black  Annette, 
and  Colorado  Orange,  varieties  which  as  yet  have  not 
established  themselves  in  the  great  world  markets  but 
which  are  valued  where  better  varieties  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  grown. 

Ben  Dan*  belt. — Generally  speaking,  Ben  Davis  is  the 
leading  variety  in  central  and  southern  Illinois,  the 
south  naif  of  Iowa,  and  the  apple-growing  districts  of 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  south 
half  of  Nebraska.  With  its  close  kin,  the  Gano  and  the 
Black  Ben  Davis,  which  evidently  are  highly-colored 
bud-sports  of  Ben  Davis,  it  probably  produces  at  least, 
one-half  of  the  commercial  apple-crop  in  this  region. 
Winesap  and  Jonathan  appear  to  be  next  in  order  of 
importance,  with  Winesap  perhaps  in  the  lead.  Other 
important  varieties  are  Grimes,  Rome  Beautv,  Willow 
(Twigl,  Missouri  (Pippin),  Minkler,  and  Rails.  York 
Imperial  iH  gaining  ground.  Stayman  Winesap  is  one 
of  the  newer  kinds  which  will  be  more  largely  planted. 
Delicious,  also,  is  attracting  attention,  particularly 
because  of  its  agreeable  dessert  quality  and  good 
appearance.  The  Stayman  and  Delicious  are  being 
planted  to  some  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Wealthy  belt,  as  Jonathan  and  Grimes  have  been. 

Varieties. 

The  following  varieties  of  apples  are  those  most 
monly  grown  in  the  prairies  and  plains  regions: 

Arkansa*  I  Mammoth    Jonathan.  Salome. 

Minkler.  Stayman. 

Wealthy. 
U'.n  iv:i. 


Mark  Twig) 
lien  Davia. 
Blaek  Hen  Davia. 

Gano. 


Missouri. 

<  Hdenburg.  Willow  ("Willow  Twig ). 

Kail*  (Ralla  Genet,  WineMp. 

Oenitonl.  ^«'llow  Transparent. 

York  (York  Imperial!. 
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Status  of  the  apple  industry  in  the  mid-continental  '.ate*. 

Wisconsin. — Apples  are  grown  mostly  in  small 
plantings  about  homesteads.  The  crop  is  important 
chiefly  in  supplying  the  home  and  the  local  markets 
with  summer  and  fall  fruit.  The  varieties  are  those  of 
the  Wealthy  belt. 

M innesota. — Apple-growing  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  the  state,  although  crab-apples 
and  the  very  hardiest  apples  are  being  planted  in  other 
sections.  From  Minneapolis  southward  to  the  Iowa 
line,  many  farm  orchards  are  found  and  some  com- 
mercial plantings.  Heretofore,  these  have  seldom  pro- 
duced enough  fruit  to  supply  the  local  demand  at  any 
time  and  then  for  a  brief  period  only.  However,  apple- 
production  is  gradually  increasing  in  the  state  and 
apple-planting  is  being  slowly  extended.  It  will  doubt- 
less assume  greater  proportions  as  late-keeping  varie- 
ties are  developed  which  are  hardy  and  desirable. 

North  Dakota. — This  state  raises  but  very  few  apples 
or  crab-apples  and  those  only  of  the  kinds  most  resistant 
to  cold  and  drought.  It  ranks  next  to  the  bottom  of 
the  list  in  apple-production  among  the  states  of  the 
Union. 

South  Dakota. — Apples  are  produced  in  very  limited 
quantities  and  chiefly  near  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  state  and  in  the  Black  Hills 
district.  The  varieties  arc  those  of  the  northern  Bection 
of  the  Wealthy  belt.  The  recommended  list  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  includes:  Northern  District — 
first  degree  of  hardiness — Hibernal,  Oldenburg 
(Duchess);  second  degree  of  hardiness — Patten  (Green- 
ing): Anisim,  Wealthy.  Southern  District — in  addition 
to  the  above — Northwestern  Greening,  Malinda,  and, 
in  favorable  locations,  Ben  Davis.  Planting  increases 
slowly. 

Nebraska. — Apples  are  grown  in  the  eastern  third  of 
the  state  and  under  irrigation  in  some  places  farther 
west.  It  has  some  important  commercial  orchards,  the 
majority  of  them  being  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  and  within  three  counties  of  the  Missouri  River. 
The  northern  third  of  the  state  grows  the  varieties  com- 
mon to  the  Wealthy  belt.  In  the  southern  two-thirds 
are  grown  the  Ben  Davis  and  its  kin  and  also  Winesap, 
Grimes,  Arkansas  or  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Jonathan, 
Missouri  (Pippin),  Willow  (Twig)  and  others  of  the  Ben 
Davis  associates.  Planting  is  not  active,  but  growers  are 
beginning  to  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  modern 
methods  of  orchard  management. 

Iowa.— In  the  amount  of  crop  produced,  Iowa  was 
ranked  sixth  in  the  Union  by  the  1910  census,  but  often 
it  drops  as  low  as  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  place. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  home 
orchards  and  goes  to  supply  home  and  local  market 
demands,  but  in  the  aggregate  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  commercial  orchards.  These  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.  They  are  sparsely  scattered  in 
the  north  and  gradually  increase  in  number  to  the 
southward,  being  most  abundant  in  the  south  tier  of 
counties.  'Hie  most  important  commercial  apple  dis- 
trict includes  the  counties  liordering  the  Missouri 
River  in  southwestern  Iowa.  Here  Grimes  and  Jonathan 
of  superior  qualitv  are  grown.  Northern  Iowa  grows  the 
varieties  of  the  Wealthy  belt.  The  southern  Iowa  list 
is  almost  identical  with  that  given  for  southeastern 
Nebraska.  Planting  is  not  active.  Modern  methods 
of  management  are  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  more 
progressive  growers  but  moBt  orchards  suffer  from 
neglect. 

Illinois. — At  present,  Illinois  takes  second  rank  in 
apple-production  among  the  mid-continental  states, 
being  surpassed  by  Missouri  only.  Northern  Illinois, 
like  Wisconsin,  grows  apples  chiefly  for  home  use  and 
the  varieties  are  those  of  the  southern  area  of  the 
Wealthy  belt.  Central  and  southern  Illinois  contain 
altogether  many  large  commercial  apple  orchards.  In 
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good-crop  years,  they  produce  in  the  aggregate  large 
quantities  of  winter  apples,  including  Ben  Davis,  Black 
Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Arkansas  or  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 
Winesap,  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Missouri,  Willow,  Ralls, 
and  several  other  varieties  commonly  found  in  the 
Ben  Davis  belt.  Winter  injury  and  late  spring 
freezes  have  often  seriously  diminished  the  general 
crop.  Injurious  insects  together  with  blight,  cankers, 
bitter-rot,  blotch,  scab  and  other  diseases,  have  also 
caused  great  losses.  Clean  tillage  and  other  up-to-date 
orchard  methods  would  doubtless  be  more  generally 
practised  if  crops  were  more  reliable.  Planting  is  not 
very  active,  although  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing 
age  is  gradually  increasing. 

Missouri. — The  1900  census  gave  Missouri  ninth 
rank  and  the  1910  census  gave  it  fourth  rank  in  apple- 
production,  but  it  often  falls  as  low  as  the  sixteenth 
place  among  the  states  of  the  Union.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  apple  state  of  the  mid- 
continental  region.  Apples  are  very  generally  grown 
for  home  use  and  local  market  throughout  Missouri,  but 
the  more  important  commercial  apple  districts  are  in 
the  Ozark  country  of  southwest  Missouri  and  the  loess 
soil  region  along  the  Missouri  River  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  state.  The  apple  industry  in  Missouri 
has  been  retarded  by  troubles  similar  to  those  described 
for  Illinois,  but  undoubted  progress  is  being  made  in 
knowledge  of  the  methods  for  holding  them  under 
control. 

Arkansas. — The  apple  districts  of  Arkansas  are 
mostly  located  in  the  northwest  third  of  the  state, 
particularly  in  the  two  northwest  counties  of  Benton 
and  Washington,  which  have  from  four  to  five  million 
tret*  planted.  There  is  also  an  undeveloped  west- 
central  region.  The  okler  plantings  include  about  90 
per  cent  Ben  Davis,  Arkansas  or  Mammoth  Black 
TWlg,  and  Winesap.  The  later  plantings  are  made  up 
principally  of  Gano,  Black  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan, 
Grimes,  Winesap,  Stayman  Winesap,  with  some 
Ingram,  Collins,  king  David,  and  Delicious.  Arkansas 
has  enough  apple  trees  of  bearing  age  to  produce  a  very 
large  crop,  but  as  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  within  recent 
years  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  with  diseases  and 
injurious  insects  have  proved  a  rather  serious  handicap 
to  the  progress  of  the  apple  industry.  Generally  speak- 
ing, planting  is  not  now  being  rapidly  extended.  The 
planting  of  thousands  or  even  hundreds  of  acres  under 
one  management  is  fortunately  no  longer  generally 
regarded  with  favor,  and  the  trend  is  distinctly  towards 
reducing  the  individual  holdings  to  a  size  that  is  com- 
patible with  careful  and  thorough  orchard  management. 
The  future  will  see  a  large  development  of  commercial 
apple-growing  in  this  region. 

Kansas.— Northeastern  Kansas  from  Topeka  north- 
ward to  the  Nebraska  line  and  northeastward  to  the 
Missouri  River  forms  a  part  of  an  important  apple- 
griming  region  which  takes  in  southeastern  Nebraska, 
southwestern  Iowa,  and  northwestern  Missouri.  Here 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  are  grown  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  together  with  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Winesap, 
and  other  varieties  of  the  Ben  Davis  belt.  There  is 
another  important  apple  district  which  is  located  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley  from  Hutchinson  to  the  Oklahoma 
line.  In  recent  years,  this  has  taken  the  lead  in  crop- 
production  in  this  state.  The  older  Kansas  orchards 
were  hugely  of  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  and  Missouri.  The 
newer  plantings  have  more  of  York  Imperial,  Jona- 
than and  Grimes.  Other  varieties  common  to  the  Ben 
Davis  belt  are  also  found. 

Oklahoma  and  northurrf  Trxas. — In  Oklahoma,  the 
apple  has  not  yet  developed  very  large  commercial 
importance.  Planting  is  gradually  increasing  in  the 
Rid  River  section  and  also  in  west  Texas  where  the 
altitude  reaches  2,000  feet.  Here  Ben  Davis,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  Black  are  among  the  most  important 
commercial  varieties. 
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Establishing  and  managing  the  orchard  on  the  prairie* 
and  plain*.  Fig.  276. 

Preparation  of  land. — The  fundamental  principles  of 
proper  preparation  of  soil  for  orchard  planting  in  the 
mid-continental  country  are  much  the  same  as  those 
that  are  Bet  forth  for  other  regions,  although  they  may 
differ  Bomewhat  in  relative  importance.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  be  considered  is  the  matter  of  putting  the 
soil  in  such  condition  that  the  entire  root-system  of 
the  apple  tree  may  withstand,  without  injury,  any 
pcriou  when  the  soil  is  filled  with  water.  Unfortunately, 
the  importance  of  this  is  not  generally  nor  fully  realized, 
even  among  experienced  orchardists.  The  principle 
that  apple  roots  must  have  a  constant  supply  of  air  in 
order  to  do  their  work  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
Stagnant  water  cuts  off  the  supplv  of  air  to  the  roots 
and  very  quickly  impairs  the  health  of  the  root-system. 
Excepting  on  such  soils  as  deep  porous  loess,  or  when 
the  subsoil  is  of  such  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature  as  to 


270,  A  ten-year-old  Nebraska  apple  orchard. 
The  trunk!  are  protected  from  the  »un  by  board  jacket*. 

let  the  surplus  water  pass  off  readily,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  principle  that  thorough  tiling  is 
fundamental  to  the  highest  degree  of  regular  and 
abundant  crop-production  and  longevity  of  the  apple 
tree.  On  land  where  the  general  slope  is  sufficient  to 
carry  off  the  surface  water  and  even  on  hillsides,  tiling 
may  be,  and  often  is,  essential  to  the  best  success.  The 
lines  of  tile  should  be  not  less  than  4  rods  apart  and  in 
many  cases  2  rods  apart  gives  enough  better  results  to 
more  than  repay  the  extra  expense.  Even  in  arid  re- 
gions, progressive  orchardists  are  learning  that,  under 
irrigation,  in  many  places  it  becomes  necessary  to 
under-drain  the  land  so  as  to  prevent  the  seepage  and 
waste-water  from  water-logging  the  soil  and  damaging 
the  root-system  of  the  trees. 

llumu*. — It  is  highly  important  that  the  orchard 
soils  have  an  abundance  of  humus  to  begin  with,  and 
that  the  supply  be  continually  kept  up  by  the  UBe  of 
either  green  manures  or  barnyard  manure  or  both. 
The  humus  not  only  puts  the  soil  in  a  more  fertile  con- 
dition but  increases  its  moisture-holding  capacity  and 
gives  it  greater  ability  to  withstand  drought.  The 
necessity  of  promptly  getting  rid  of  surplus  water  in 
the  soil  has  already  been  emphasized.  It  is  equally 
important  to  conserve  soil  moisture  so  as  to  carry  the 
tree  unharmed  through  any  periods  of  drought  that 
may  occur  either  in  summer  or  winter.  Generally 
speaking,  this  can  best  be  done  in  the  mid-continental 
regions  by  thorough  tillage  during  the  growing  season, 
followed  by  the  growing  of  cover-crops.  In  places 
where  soils  wash  so  badly  that  this  practice  cannot  be 
followed,  perhaps  the  next  best  way  to  develop  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  hold  moisture  is  by  the  use  of 
barnyard  manure  and  the  growing  of  clovers  or  other 
crops  that  can  be  mowed  twice  or  more  during  the 
season  and  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
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It  is  well  to  grow  grain  or  some  cultivated  crop  on  the 
land  the  season  previous  to  planting  the  orchard.  The 
land  may  then  be  fall-plowed  to  a  good  depth  and  disked 
in  the  spring,  or  it  mav  be  plowed  in  the  spring  and 
disked  just  before  planting.  North  of  the  latitude  of 
southern  Iowa,  spring  planting  is  always  to  be  preferred, 
while  to  the  southward,  orchards  may  be  planted  either 
in  fall  or  spring.  In  the  ease  of  fall  planting,  two  or 
three  furrows  should  be  turned  towards  the  tree  on  each 
side  of  the  row  as  a  matter  of  protection  from  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing  about  the  roots  and  to  turn  away 
surface  water  from  the  trunk. 

In  planting  the  tree  it  is  essential  that  the  first  earth 
that  is  put  in  the  hole  should  at  once  be  tramped  about 
the  roots,  and  this  process  repeated  as  the  hole  is  filled. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  this  region  to  keep  the 
trees  from  drying  out  in  handling  them  while  they  are 
being  transferred  from  nursery  to  orchard.  Trees 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dormant  till  planted.  Nursery 
stock  should  be  neither  accepted  nor  planted  after  its 
buds  have  started  growth.  Sometimes  when  such  stock 
is  transferred  promptly  from  nursery  to  orchard  on  a 
rainy  day,  it  may  grow  well,  but  as  a  rule  it  dies  or 
makes  but  feeble  growth. 

Budded  apple  trees  should  not  be  planted  in  any  part 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  reason  that  when 
such  trees  are  set  in  the  orchard  the  point  of  union 
between  the  top  and  the  seedling  root  comes  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  thus  exposing  the  root  to 
greater  liability  of  suffering  winter  injury  than  when  it 
is  buried  more  deeply.  By  using  a  long  cion  grafted  on 
a  short  piece-root,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  nursery 
tree  that  will  permit  of  planting  the  seedling  root 
deeply.  During  the  history  of  apple-growing  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  mid-continental  apple  districts, 
it  has  repeatedly  happened  that  when  the  hardier 
cultivated  varieties  have  been  budded  on  some  tender 
seedling  roots,  the  roots  have  been  winterkilled,  while 
the  top  remained  uninjured  until  it  died  from  the  lack 
of  live  roots  to  support  it.  In  many  cases  when  rdbt- 
grafted  trees  of  the  very  hardy  varieties  had  sent  out 
roots  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cion,  the)'  were  able 
to  withstand  the  severest  winters  uninjured,  while  trees 
of  the  same  kinds  which  were  not  thus  established  on 
their  own  roots  died  from  winterkilling  of  the  roots. 
Such  experiences  have  led  fruit-growers  to  demand 
root-grafted  apple  trees. 

The  methods  of  spraying  now  being  followed  by  the 
more  intelligent  ana  progressive  apple-growers  of  mid- 
continental  America  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  best  growers  east  and  west. 

Pruning. — Pruning  is,  generally  speaking,  sadly 
neglected  by  the  ordinary  apple-grower.  In  recent 
years,  the  tendency  of  orchard  practice  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  has  been  towards  the  methods  of  heading 
and  pruning  apple  trees  which  are  most  commonly 
practised  in  the  intermountain  and  Pacific  coast  dis- 
tricts. Very  high-headed  trees  are  comparatively 
scarce  except  in  old  closely  planted  orchards  in  which 
the  lower  limbs  have  been  lost  by  over-crowding.  The 
trees  are  headed  rather  low,  commonly  at  about  18  to 
24  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  first  limb.  The  leader 
is  taken  out  at  a  height  of  28  to  36  inches,  leaving  for 
the  framework  of  the  tree  from  three  to  five  ascend- 
ing main  liml>s  which  should  be  at  least  6  inches  apart. 
In  regions  where  the  trees  are  comparatively  short- 
lived or  with  varietM*  that  are  not  expected  to  live 
more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  this  is  doubtless 
the  best  practice,  but  with  longer-lived  trees  it  is  open 
to  the  very  serious  objection  that  when  loaded  with 
fruit  or  weighted  with  ice  and  snow  these  large  limbs 
sometimes  break  at  the  trunk,  leaving  an  injury  which 
can  never  be  healed,  and  as  a  result  the  whole  tree  goes 
down  within  a  few  vears.  On  the  other  hand,  trees 
that  are  trained  with  a  central  leader  may  lose  very 
large  branches  and  yet  heal  over  such  wounds  and  live 
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to  old  age  in  good  condition.  In  training  trees  in  this 
way,  it  is  best  to  cut  off  the  leader  at  the  proper  height 
when  the  tree  is  planted.  This  tends  to  force  the  growth 
of  the  branches  which  are  needed  to  form  the  main 
framework  of  the  tree.  One  of  these  branches  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  center  of  the  top  so  as  to  form  a 
new  leader. 

Aside  from  shaping  the  tree  so  as  to  give  it  right 
mechanical  framework  for  supporting  heavy  loads  of 
fruit,  it  needs  to  be  kept  sufficiently  open  to  permit 
light  and  air  to  reach  the  foliage  throughout  the  top. 
This  will  favor  the  best  development  of  abundant  and 
strong  fruit-buds  and  perfect  fruit.  It  also  leaves  the 
top  open  so  that  all  of  its  foliage  and  fruit  may  be  read- 
ily sprayed.  Thick,  dense  tops  are  to  be  avoided  and 
trees  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  so  close  together 
as  to  crowd  each  other. 

Tillage. — As  before  stated,  the  best  system  for  gen- 
eral practice  in  conserving  soil  moisture  and  fertility 
is  tillage  throughout  the  growing  season,  till  late  July  or 
early  August,  followed  by  a  good  cover-crop.  The  great- 
est care  must  be  used  not  to  bruise  the  trees  when 
cultivating.  In  this  interior  climate,  it  often  happens 
that  such  wounds  do  not  readily  heal  and  they  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  tree  within  a  very  few  years. 
If  a  wound  happens  to  be  made,  the  loose  bark  should 
be  at  once  cut  away  and  the  exposed  surface  coated 
with  a  thick  paint  o"f  pure  white  lead  and  raw  linseed 
oil  and  kept  thus  protected  till  completely  healed 
over. 

Mice  and  rabbit*. — For  the  last  few  years  in  the 
writer's  experience,  lime-sulfur  sprayed  on  the  trunks 
and  low  branches  of  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop 
has  prevented  attacks  of  mice  and  rabbits.  Use  at  same 
strength  as  indicated  for  the  dormant  season. 

Handling  the  crop. — At  the  present  writing,  the 
apple  crop  of  the  mid-continental  regions  is  marketed 
locally,  either  in  bulk,  open  packages,  or  in  barrels,  or 
it  is  shipped  in  barrels  or  in  bulk.  Box-packing  is 
practically  unknown  here.  It  is  just  beginning  to  be 
practised  by  a  few  scattering  enterprising  fruit-growers. 
It  would  extend  more  rapidly  but  for  the  fact  that  very 
few  persons  in  this  region  know  how  to  pack  apples  in 
boxes.  The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has  taken  the 
lead  in  introducing  box-packing  among  the  apple- 
growers  of  the  interior  by  arranging  for  schools  of 
instruction  in  apple  box-packing  in  that  state  and 
assisting  in  introducing  them  into  other  states.  The 
effect  of  this  work  is  already  shown  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing local  interest  in  improved  methods  of  grading  and 
packing  apples  for  market. 

The  methods  followed  in  barrel-packing  and  in  hand- 
ling apples  in  bulk  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
which  are  prevalent  in  the  eastern  states.  80  also  the 
handling  of  apples  in  cold  storage  follows  the  general 
lines  of  this  business  as  practised  by  eastern  growers 
and  dealers,  but  the  storage  facilities  are  not  yet 
developed  as  extensively  as  in  eastern  apple-growing 
sections,  although  many  strictly  up-to-date  storage 
establishments  are  found. 

Fruit-growers'  organizations. — There  arc  as  yet  com- 
paratively few  apple-growers'  organizations  in  this 
mid-cont mental  region.  Generally  speaking,  these  are 
organized  along  lines  similar  to  those  which  character- 
ise the  fruit-growers'  organizations  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  states,  except  that  in  no 
case  are  they  yet  combined  in  a  fruit-growers'  exchange. 
With  the  increase  of  intensive  orcharding,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  apple-growers'  organizations  in 
this  region  will  become  more  abundant  and  more  thor- 
oughly systematized. 

Orchard-heating. — The  recent  advent  of  the  practice 
of  fighting  late  spring  frosts  by  orchard-heating  un- 
doubtedly marks  a  new  era  in  fruit-growing  in  the  mid- 
continental  regions.  It  reduces  the  hazards  by  bring- 
ing an  heretofore  uncertain  factor  under  some  degree  of 
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control  and  thus  puts  the  industry  upon  a  more  stable 
basis. 

The  amount  of  losses  in  this  region  during  only  the 
past  decade  from  injury  to  orchard  blossoms  and  fruits 
by  late  spring  frosts  and  freezes  aggregates  an  enormous 
sum.  a  considerable  part  of  which  doubtless  might 
have  been  saved  by  proper  orchard-heating.  In  the 
Iowa  Horticultural 'Society  Report  for  1910,  Laurenz 
Greene  estimates  the  amount  of  loss  from  frost  injury 
to  the  apple  crop  of  Iowa  alone  from  1905  to  1910  at 
*r,,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  In  some  of  the  other  states, 
the  losses  have  been  even  greater. 

The  practice  of  orchard-heating  for  this  region  is  in 
manv  respects  still  in  the  experimental  stages,  and 
much  will  need  to  be  learned  before  all  the  details  shall 
have  been  definitely  worked  out  into  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  practice.  Nevertheless,  it  may  now 
rightly  be  regarded  as  a  good  method  of  insurance 
against  frost  injury. 

For  detailed  treatment,  sec  Orchard  Proteclion. 

S.  A.  Beach. 

Apple-growing  in  the  western  mountain  states. 

Accepting  the  common  geographical  grouping  of  the 
states,  the  mountain  division  embraces  the  states  of 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, Arizona  and  Nevada.  According  to  the  census 
report,  these  states  produced  in  1909  a  little  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  apple  crop  of  the  United  States, 
or  5,500,000  bushels.  \\  hile  New  York  alone  produced 
four  times  this  amount,  and  the  New  England  states 
more  than  10,000,000  bushels,  these  mountain  states 
are  competitors  worth  considering  in  commercial 
apple-growing.  In  1910,  these  states  reported  only 
40  per  cent  of  their  total  acreage  of  apple  orchards  in 
bearing,  while  the  New  England  states,  as  well  as  New 
York,  reported  about  80  per  cent  of  their  apple  trees  of 
bearing  age. 

The  mountain  states. 

In  the  two  years  that  have  passed  since  these  figures 
were  gathered,  at  least  five  of  the  mountain  states  have 
greatly  extended  the  plantings  of  apple  orchards,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  group  of  states  is  the  apple 
industry  growing  more  rapidly.  Of  this  group,  Colo- 
rado stands  first  in  production,  Idaho  second,  Utah 
third,  Montana  fourth  and  New  Mexico  fifth.  In 
total  acreage  planted  to  apple  trees,  Colorado  ranks 
first,  Idaho  second  and  Montana  third.  Colorado  has 
a  substantial  lead  and  promises  to  hold  its  place  for 
some  years  to  come.  Comparing  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  say  which  leads  in 
total  acreage  of  apple  orchards.  The  same  is  true  of 
Arizona,  Nevada  and  Wyoming.  The  fruit-growing 
industry  of  the  region  has  grown  up  in  comparatively 
recent  years  and,  with  the  exception  of  Arizona  and 
Nevada,  all  states  reported  the  larger  per  cent  of  the 
apple  trees  too  young  to  bear  in  1910.  The  status  of 
the  apple-growing  industry  in  these  states  individually 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Colorado— In  1910,  Colorado  reported  1,688,000 
apple  trees  of  bearing  age  and  1,973,000  trees  not 
bearing.  In  1909  the  state  produced,  according  to 
census  figures,  3,559,000  bushels  of  apples.  The  slate's 
principal  apple-growing  sections  are  the  Grand  Valley 
(Mesa  County);  the  North  Fork  Valley  (Delta  County) ; 
the  Uncompahgre  Valley  (Montrose  County);  the 
Canon  City  district  (Fremont  County);  and  a  new  and 
promising  district  embracing  a  large  |>art  of  Monte- 
zuma County.  The  varieties  most  largely  grown  are 
Gano,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty  and  Winesap.  In  the 
older  orchards,  there  has  been  a  considerable  plant  ing  of 
Ben  Davis,  but  many  of  these  are  now  grafted  to  the 
better  varieties.  Little  is  done  in  the  way  of  apple- 
growing  without  irrigation.   Most  of  the  orchard  land 
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is  found  in  comparatively  narrow  mountain  valleys  or 
u|K>n  the  bench  or  mesa  lands  of  these  vallevs. 

Idaho  —  In  1910,  Idaho  had  1,006,000  apple  trees  of 
hearing  age  and  1,540,000  trees  not  bearing.  The 
state  is  credited  with  the  product  ion  of  060,000  bushels 
of  apples  in  1909.  The  Snake  Hiver  Valley  is  the  prin- 
cipal apple-growing  section.  In  the  north  of  the  state, 
the  Clearwater  Valley  and  the  valleys  of  the  Kootenai 
and  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columh'ia  afford  additional 
possibilities  for  commercial  apple-growing.  The  in- 
dustry is  growing  rapidly,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to 
sav  that  in  1913  the  output  of  the  state  was  double 
that  of  1909.  The  principal  varieties  grown  are  Gano. 
Jonathan,  Winesap  and  Rome  Beauty,  with  Esopus  and 
Yellow  Newtown  in  the  newer  plantings.  In  the  nor- 
thern half  of  the  state,  the  moisture  supplied  by 
natural  rainfall  is  generally  sufficient  to  mature  the 
apple  crop,  while  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state 
additional  moisture  must  lie  supplied  by  irrigation. 

Montana.— In  1910,  Montana  hail  697,000  apple 
trees  of  bearing  age  and  l,3OH.000  trees  not  bearing. 
The  estimates  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  placed 
the  total  acreage  of  apple  orchards  in  Montana,  in 
1912,  as  30,000  acres.  The  principal  apple-growing 
sections  are  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  the  Flathead  dis- 
trict, which  embraces  a  portion  of  the  valley  above 
Flathead  Lake  and  the  land  along  the  lake  shore,  the 
Clarke's  Fork  Valley  (Carbon  County)  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Valley  (Yellowstone  County);  with  newer  plant- 
ings in  the  valley  west  of  the  junction  of  the  Missoula 
and  Flathead  Rivers  (Missoula  and  Saunders  Counties) 
and  in  the  Tobacco  Plains  and  Kootenai  Valleys  in 
Lincoln  County.  With  the  exception  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Flathead  districts,  all  are  irrigated. 
The  principal  varieties  grown  are  Mcintosh,  Wagcncr, 
Rome  Beauty,  Northern  Spy  and  Wealthy.  A  few  Gano, 
Jonathan  and  Delicious  are  being  planted.  The  Tran- 
scendent Crab,  largely  planter]  in  the  older  orchards  and 
those  just  coming  into  bearing,  is  being  little  planted 
now,  on  account  of  its  susceptibility  to  jiear  blight. 

A'ctc  Mexico. — The  apple  industry  of  this  state  is 
comparatively  young.  In  1910  there  were  543,000 
trees  of  bearing  age  and  914,000  trees  not  bearing. 
In  1909,  the  state  produced  417,000  bushels  of  apples. 
The  orchards  are  all  under  irrigation  and  are  located 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  north  of  Albuquerque 
to  the  Texas  line,  in  the  Roswell  district  in  the  Pecos 
Valley,  and  in  the  Farmington  district  (San  Juan 
County),  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Montezuma  district  of  Colorado.  The  varieties 
grown  are  Ben  Davis,  Uano,  Arkansas  Black.  Wine- 
sap,  Jonathan,  White  Pearmain  and  Rome  Beauty. 
The  apple  industry  is  growing  rapidly,  especially  in 
the  Roswell  and  Farmington  districts.  The  state  bids 
fair  to  take  third  place  in  the  mountain  region. 

Utah, — In  1910,  I'tah  reported  517,000  trees  of 
bearing  age  and  789,000  not  bearing.  In  1909  the  total 
apple-production  was  350,000  bushels.  In  the  past 
ten  years  the  state  has  not  shown  the  growth  in  apple- 
production  as  has  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
New  Mexico;  yet  many  new  orchards  are  being  planted 
in  the  Cache  Valley"  (Cache  County),  Bear  Valley 
(Iron  County),  I'tah  Valley  (Utah  County),  and  in  the 
Ogden  district.  These  an?  the  leading  apple-growing 
sections  of  the  state.  Gano  and  Jonathan  are  most 
widely  planted,  although  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty  and 
and  other  standard  winter  varieties  are  grown  in  smaller 
quantities.  The  orchards  are  all  irrigated. 

Arizona. — Approximately  1,000  acres  were  in  apple 
orchards  in  Arizona  in  1910,  about  one-half  being  of 
bearing  age.  The  climate  over  most  of  the  state  is 
too  warm  for  the  apple,  and  in  the  mountainous  sec- 
tions of  the  state  where  apples  may  be  successfully 
grown,  the  areas  which  can  be  irrigated  are  very 
limited  in  extent.  There  is  apparently  little  chance  for 
development  in  commercial  apple-growing. 
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Xevada.— With  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Arizona, 
the  apple  industry  has  not  flourished  in  Nevada. 
Latest  census  figures  credit  the  state  with  little  more 
than  1,000  acres  of  apple  orchards.  Limited  areas 
located  near  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  the 
northwiwt  part  of  the  state  arc  fairly  well  adapted  to 
apple-culture.  The  rainfall  is  light  and  all  orchards 
are  irrigated.  A  number  of  the  standard  winter  varie- 
ties are  grown. 

Wyoming.— The  interest  in  apple-growing  in  Wyom- 
ing is  confined  principally  to  the  development  of  the 
home  orchard.  The  acreage  planted  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  Arizona  or  Nevada,  with  a  little  more  interest 
now  manifest  in  the  development  of  the  industry. 
The  varieties  planted  are  Wealthy,  Mcintosh  and 
Jonathan. 

General  practices. 

Generally  speaking,  this  whole  region  is  arid,  little 
being  attempted  in  the  way  of  apple-growing  except 
with  irrigation.  The  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  during 
the  summer  months  there  is  an  exceptionally  large 
amount  of  sunshine.  Especially  in  the  mountain 
valleys,  the  days  are  warm  and  the  nights  cool.  The 
entire  region  is  more  or  less  subject  to  untimely  spring 
frosts.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  best  fruit  sections 
of  the  region  are  found  in  narrow  mountain  valleys, 
protected  more  or  less  by  canon  breezes,  or  upon  the 
bench  lands  of  broader  valleys,  where  the  air  drainage 
is  good.  Within  this  region,  however,  we  find  many 
sections  afforded  this  natural  protection  where  the 
apple  crop  seldom  fails. 

SoiU. — Within  this  group  of  states,  apples  arc  grown 
on  a  large  variety  of  soils.  The  great  majority  of 
orchards  have  been  planted  upon  virgin  land,  and  as 
time  goes  on,  we  shall  probably  learn  to  consider  soil- 
adaptation  a  more  important  factor  in  apple-growing. 
From  the  standpoint  of  ease  of  cultivation,  ease  of 
irrigation  and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  the 
medium  sandy  loams  are  proving  the  most  satisfac- 
tory apple  soils. 

tiUage. — The  orehardists  of  the  mountain  states 
have  from  the  beginning  been  ex|x>nent*  of  clean  cul- 
ture. In  manv  sections,  however,  they  are  now  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  this  has  been  overdone,  and  in  the 
present  system  of  tillage,  clean  cultivation  and  cover- 
crops  alternate.  In  some  cases  the  orchard  is  well 
tiller!  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  seeded 
to  field  peas,  vetch  or  other  crop  in  midsummer. 
Another  practice  is  to  seed  the  orchard  to  clover,  which 
is  turned  under  after  two  seasons'  growth.  The  orchard 
is  then  cultivated  for  one  or  two  seasons  and  again 
planted  to  clover.  Alfalfa  lias  l>een  used  instead  of  the 
clover.  Providing  it  is  kept  away  from  the  trees  and 
within  reach  of  the  turning  plow,  alfalfa  is  not  objee- 
lionahlc  in  orchard  lands  free  from  stones.  On  rocky 
land  it  is  difficult  to  kill  the  alfalfa  out.  In  this  arid 
region,  some  such  system  of  tillage  must  be  practised 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  soil-fertility. 

Irrigation. — The  irrigation  practice  of  the  orehard- 
ists of  these  states  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  other 
western  states.  Practicallv  all  water  is  applied  by  the 
furrow  method,  running  shallow  ditches  close  together 
in  sandy  soils  and  deep  ditches  farther  apart  in  the 
heavy  soils.  The  distances  between  ditches  will  vary 
from  2  to  6  or  8  feet  The  old  orchards  receive  from 
two  to  four  applications  during  the  growing  season. 
The  plan  is  to  get  the  fruit  up  to  size  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  then  promote  colonng  by  maintaining  only 
a  moderate  moisture  supply  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer.  In  sections  where  the  winters  are  dry, 
both  the  old  and  young  orchards  receive  one  late  fall 
irrigation  This  is  applied  after  the  first  frosts  when 
there  is  no  longer  danger  of  starting  new  growth.  The 
young  orchards  are  well  watered  during  the  early  part 
of  the  growing  season.  After  midsummer,  little  water 
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is  applied.  Every  effort  is  made  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  trees  early,  for  when  well  matured  they  with- 
stand severe  freezing  best. 

Pruning. — The  apple-growers  of  the  mountain  states 
are  quite  unanimous  in  their  choice  of  the  vase-form  as 
the  standard  to  be  worked  for  in  training  apple  trees. 
While  the  eastern  grower  many  justly  condemn  such  a 
svstem  of  training  on  account  of  limited  fruiting  area, 
the  objection  is  without  merit  in  this  region  where 
the  tendency  is  for  most  varieties  to  overbear.  In  the 
first  three  or  four  years  in  the  orchard,  the  young 
trees  are  severely  headed-in  each  spring,  the  object 
being  to  get  a  stocky  trunk  with  the  first  scaffold  limb 
within  12  or  18  inches  of  the  ground  and  three  or  four 
more  spaced  along  the  trunk  at  intervals  of  6  inches. 
After  these  first  three  or  four  prunings,  little  heading- 
in  is  done  until  the  trees  begin  to  overbear.  The  trees 
are  then  cut  back  and  thinned  out  sufficiently  to  induce 
annual  bearing  and  the  production  of  fruits  of  desir- 
able sizes  with  the  minimum  amount  of  hand  thinning. 
In  the  commercial  fruit-growing  sections,  the  fruit  is 
systematically  thinned.  There  is  little  occasion  for 
summer  pruning. 

Marketing. — The  bulk  of  the  apple  crop  of  these 
stales  is  sold  in  standard  apple-boxes,  and  much  of  the 
fruit  is  wrapped  and  packed  in  sizes  in  tier  packs.  As 
a  rule,  the  fruit  is  marketed  through  cooperative  fruit- 
growers' associations,  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
successful  associations  in  the  United  States  being 
found  in  this  region.  The  fruit  is  generally  distrib- 
uted in  all  eastern,  southern  and  western  markets 
where  extra  fancy  boxed  apples  are  in  demand. 

Diseases  and  insects. —  The  apple-growers  of  the 
mountain  states  are  little  troubled  with  fungous  dis- 
eases. During  the  summer  season  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  dry  and  the  fungi  apparently  do  not  thrive. 
In  some  of  the  more  humid  sections  of  this  region, 
especially  in  rainy  summers,  apple  scab  becomes 
a  serious  menace.  It  is  easily  controlled,  however, 
with  the  lime-sulfur  sprays.  Over  the  entire  region, 
pear  blight  has  attacked  some  of  the  more  susceptible 
varieties  of  apples.  The  planting  of  Alexander  and 
Transcendent  Crab  has  l>een  discontinued  on  this 
account,  and  in  some  sections  other  varieties  must 
be  watched  carefully  and  will  probably  be  discarded 
eventually. 

Of  the  apple  orchard  insects,  the  codlin-moth  is 
easily  the  most  important,  and  over  almost  the  entire 
region  up-to-date  methods  of  control  must  be  em- 
ployed. Hoth  the  green  and  woolly  aphis  are  ever- 
present  enemies  of  the  apple  orchards,  the  first  troub- 
ling young  orchards  especially*.  The  San  .lose  scale 
has  not  as  yet  become  a  troublesome  pest  in  the  apple 
orchards  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain  region. 
The  oyster-shell  scale,  toe  bud-moth  and  the  green 
fruit-worm  are  of  only  local  importance. 

The  majority  or  orchardists  of  this  region  are  well 
equipped  with  modern  power  spraying  machinery, 
and  as  a  rule  arc  well  posted  on  spraying  methods. 

O.  B.  Whipple. 

The  apple  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington  are  noted 
for  their  diversity  of  fruit  conditions.  Their  soils  range 
from  the  lightest  loam  to  the  heaviest  adobe;  their 
rainfall  varies  from  8  or  9  inches  to  over  I(K);  their 
elevations  extend  from  sea-level  to  the  snow  line.  From 
the  hortieult  ure  of  each  of  these  states,  which  is  thor- 
oughly described  in  this  Cyclopedia,  the  readers  can  get 
complete  details  concerning  these  special  chararterist  ics. 

In  Oregon  apple-culture  is  largely  confined  to  such 
valleys  as  the  Hogue  River,  tmpqua,  Willamette. 
Hotxl  River,  Freewater-Milton,  and  Grande  Ronde, 
with  certain  developments  along  the  coast,  especally 
in  such  regions  as  Coos  Day. 


In  Washington  the  development  is  largely  east  of  the 
Cascade  Range  in  such  inland  districts  as  Wenatchee, 
Yakima,  Walla  Walla  and  l>ewiston-Clarkston. 

General  considerations. 

Apple-culture  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  characterised  by 
the  following: 

Communal  development. — In  such  valleys,  for  example, 
as  the  Hood  River  (Fig.  277)  or  Wenatchee,  one  finds 
that  apple-growing  is  almost  the  sole  industry,  and  large 
contiguous  areas  are  devoted  to  apple-production 
alone.  One  sees  the  entire  absence  of  diversity  of  agri- 
cultiirc  in  some  districts.  These  orchards  may  occasion- 
ally Is-  very  large,  although  in  the  more  highly  devel- 
oped regions  the  tendency  is  for  small  orchards  very 
intensively  developed. 

Intensive  tillage. — There  is  practically  not  a  fruit- 
grower to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who  is  not  a 
firm  believer  in  tillage.  In  a  few  sections,  the  intro- 
duction of  shade- crops  is  supplementing  the  former 
intensive  tillage,  but  the  almost  universal  practice  is 
to  till  very  intensively. 

Systematic  spraying. — Each  orchard  is  given  frequent 
sprayings,  according  to  a  specified  program.  There  are 
very  few  orchanls  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  are  not 
equipped  with  power  sprayers,  capable  of  maintaining 
200  pounds  of  pressure.  Pacific  Coast  apple-growers 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  value  of  spraying  for  pests. 


277.  Apple  orchard  in  Hood  River  vtAlej. 


Methoilical  thinning. — It  would  be  very  hard  indeed 
to  find  any  fruit  districts  in  which  the  orchardists  do 
not  thin  regularly.  They  would  no  sooner  give  up 
thinning  than  eating.  It  Ys  thought  by  a  great  many 
growers  that  thinning  pays  a  larger  dividend  on  the 
investment  than  any  other  orchard  practice. 

Skillful  packing. — The  Pacific  Coast  has  long  been 
famous  for  the  high-grade  packing  of  its  fruit  products. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  educate  the  growers  to  be  skill- 
ful fruit-packers,  and  rigid  systems  of  inspection  are 
maintained  in  order  that  the  high  grade  of  the  pack  may 
not  be  sacrificed. 

Spirit  of  cooperation. — Almost  every  community  is 
thoroughly  organized.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  with  the  people  and  its  benefits  are 
thoroughly  realized.  Not  only  have  certain  sections 
organized!  but  there  is  every  indication  at  the  present 
time  that  within  the  next  few  years  apple  interests  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Gmst  will  be  consolidated  into  a 
central  selling  agencv. 

The  personnel  of  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit-growers  can 
be  characterized  by  the  large  number  of  young  men, 
es|>ecialiy  college  graduates,  who  are  engaging  in  apple- 
culture.  In  Hood  River  alone  there  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  hundred  anil  thirty  college  graduates 
from  nil  parts  of  the  country  engaged  in  apple-growing 
and  making  it  a  life-work  and  study.  Then-  are  also 
large  numbers  of  retired  business  and  professional 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Such  men, 
because  of  their  enthusiasm,  are  anxious  to  adopt  up- 
to-date  methods  in  order  to  make  very  successful  fruit- 
growers. Thev  intend  to  specialize  in  making  apple- 
growing  a  verv  serious  business.   It  is  not  an  uncom- 
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mon  thing  to  find  a  man  devoting  his  entire  energy  to 
the  growing  of  two  varieties  of  apples. 

Orchard  management. 

Most  of  the  orchardists  practice  annual  spring  plow- 
ing. In  some  of  the  lighter  soils,  disking  takes  the 
place  of  plowing,  but  the  present  tendency  is  to  plow 
and  harrow  down  the  soil  very  thoroughly.  With  the 
heavy  loams  the  plowing  is  generally  followed  by  light 
harrowing,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  clod- 
masher,  corrugated  roller  or  brillion.  After  the  ground 
is  placed  in  good  condition,  frequent  cultivations  are 
made.  One  of  the  best  tools  to  use  in  such  cases  is 
the  Kimball  weeder;  this  stirs  the  soil  and  prevents 
drying  or  baking  of  the  surface  soil.  Often  as  many  as 
eighteen  harrowings  are  given  during  the  summer- 
time. By  the  middle  of  August  or  at  such  time  as 
the  young  trees  have  made  sufficient  growth,  cultiva-i 
tion  ceases,  but  with  the  heavier-bearing  orchards 
cultivation  is  generally  continued  up  to  the  harvesting. 
With  the  lighter  soils,  such  as  many  of  the  volcanic 
ash,  after  the  ground  has  been  plowed  in  the  spring, 
the  tendency  is  to  compact  the  ground  more  by  the 
use  of  Bubsoil  packers  or  by  dragging  the  ground  with 
floats.  Such  soils  tend  to  blow  out  constantly  and  it  is 
only  by  these  methods  that  the  moisture  can  be  re- 
tained in  the  surface  soil. 

Irrigation. — Irrigation  becomes  more  and  more  a 
factor  to  the  Pacific  Coast  apple-grower  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  15 
inches.  Irrigation  is  made  to  supplement  tillage.  The 
water  is  applied  by  the  furrow  or  rill  system,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  after  irrigation  the  ground  is  thor- 
oughly harrowed  and,  after  becoming  smooth,  is  kept 
in  good  shape  with  smoothing  harrows.  Irrigation  is 
practised  more  with  trees  fifteen  years  of  age  and  up 
than  with  young  trees. 

The  growers  arc  finding  out  that  an  abundant  supply 
of  moisture  cither  through  intensive  tillage  or  irriga- 
tion tends  to  make  the  trees  produce  larger  crops,  makes 
them  annual  bearers,  increases  the  individual  size  of 
the  specimens  and  tends  to  make  the  fruit  more  elonga- 
ted and  of  a  livelier,  brighter  color.  In  some  cases  too 
much  moisture  is  used,  resulting  in  soft,  poorly  colored 
fruit  of  poor  shipping  qualities. 

FertUiten. — At  the  present  time  no  commercial 
fertilisers  are  being  used.  The  growers,  however,  are 
taking  hold  of  cover-crops  very  enthusiastically. 
Vetch  becomes  a  principal  crop, — the  forage  or  Oregon 
vetch  in  the  region  where  the  climate  is  mild,  and  the 
hairy  vetch  where  the  climate  is  severe.  The  vetch  is 
generally  combined  with  rye,  oats,  or  wheat,  and  is 
drilled  in  by  the  latter  part  of  August,  about  forty 
pounds  of  vetch  and  ten  pounds  of  rye  being  the  com- 
mon amount  to  use  to  the  acre.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions, from  2  to  3  feet  of  growth  can  be  realized  by 
early  soring. 

Shade-eropM. — In  the  irrigated  sections  where  the 
tendency  to  use  shade-crops  is  becoming  common, 
alfalfa  and  the  clovers  are  the  principal  crops  grown. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  opinion  among  the 
growers  whether  alfalfa  is  a  suitable  crop  to  use  as  a 
shade-crop,  clovers  being  more  commonly  used.  Some 
growers  practise  growing  clover  for  two  years,  cutting 
Jt  and  allowing  it  to  mat  on  the  ground;  while  other 
growers  disk  the  clover  under  each  year  and  allow  it  to 
reseed  itself.  The  practice  of  growing  shade-crops  is 
yet  so  new  that  it  will  be  a  number  of  years  before  the 
growers  unite  on  some  practice,  but  a  larger  percentage 
of  growers  arc  resorting  to  shade-crops  each  year. 

Thinning.— Nearly  all  varieties  of  apples  are  thinned 
very  carefully.  The  thinning  generally  begins  as  soon 
as  the  drop  is  over,  in  some  places  before  the  drop  takes 
plate.  The  apples  arc  thinned  at  various  distances, 
according  to  varieties.  The  red  apples  are  generally 
thinned  one  to  a  spur.  With  yellow  apples,  there  is  a 
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tendency  to  leave  two  specimens  on  certain  spurs  but 
to  remove  all  the  fruit  from  the  remaining  spurs.  The 
growers  think  that  when  this  method  is  followed  there  is 
a  tendency  to  maintain  the  trees  as  annual  bearers.  The 
distances  apart  vary  extremely.  Winesups  are  thinned 
from  8  to  10  inches  apart,,  whereas  the  larger  varieties 
of  apples  are  thinned  rather  sparingly*,  as  they  often 
have  a  tendency  to  overgrow  if  thinned  too  vigorously. 

'Pruning. — Most  growers  practise  annual  pruning. 
The  trees  are  started  very  low,  the  head  being  9  to  18' 
inches  from  the  ground.  Most  of  the  growers  resort  to 
what  is  known  as  the  open,  goblet  or  vase  tree.  In  this 
tree,  most  of  the  branches  issue  from  one  point  and  the 
trees  are  kept  open  constantly  by  rigorous  pruning. 
The  growers  think  that  more  light  is  allowed  to  play 
around  the  fruit  by  such  a  system  and  that  a  better 
color  is  developed.  During  the  first  three  years,  the 
trees  are  cut  back  very  rigorously  each  spring,  but  as 
they  become  older  less  heading-back  is  resorted  to  and 
more  thinning-out  is  practised.  Many  of  the  growers 
arc  now  leaning  more  to  the  modification  of  the  center 
tree,  growing  what  is  known  as  the  modified  center  tree, 
the  leaders  being  allowed  to  grow  for  a  few  years  and 
then  being  suppressed.  This  system  gives  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  branches  and  makes  a  stronger  tiee.  and 
it  also  gives  a  larger  fruiting  area.  Some  growers 
contend  that  varieties  like  the  Yellow  Newtown  do 
better  if  trained  as  leaders. 

There  is  much  sentiment  among  the  fruit-growers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  favor  of  summer  pruning.  In 
their  enthusiasm,  many  of  them  are  overdoing  sum- 
mer pruning.  On  the  stronger  loams  certain  varieties  ' 
like  Yellow  Newtown  are  slow  in  coming  into  bearing, 
but  on  the  lighter  loams  and  higher  altitudes  come  into 
bearing  in  three  to  five  years.  In  such  cases  summer 
pruning  is  not  resorted  to. 

Pollination. — Pollination  has  become  a  subject  to 
which  the  Pacific  Coast  growers  are  paying  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  the  orchards  are  now  being 
planted  in  oblong  blocks  of  two  to  six  rows  of  a 
variety.  It  is  felt  that  where  this  is  practised,  a  larger 
set  of  fruit  is  secured,  that  there  is  a  greater  uniformity 
in  the  crop  and  a  tendency  for  increase  in  size  of  speci- 
mens. Formerly  trees  were  planted  in  large  blocks,  but 
the  heavy  shedding  of  fruit  has  caused  the  growers  to 
abandon  this  system  and  plant  so  that  intcrpollina- 
tion  can  take  place. 

Frost-fighting. — Frost-fighting  is  resorted  to  in  many 
of  the  mountain  valleys  that  are  early  and  subject  to 
damage  from  frosts.  "The  most  common  method  for 
controlling  is  smudging  with  oil  in  pots.  The  last  few 
years  many  growers  have  been  very  successful  in  sav- 
ing the  crops  under  adverse  conditions.  See  Orchard 
Protection. 

Spraying. — Practically  every  grower  has  a  spray 
calendar  which  he  follows  very  carefully.  Power  outfits 
are  used  extensively  and  high  pressure  is  maintained. 
In  all  the  older  orchards,  high  platforms  are  built  on 
the  spray  outfits  so  the  trees  can  be  thoroughly  covered 
with  sprav.  The  principal  diseases  are  the  mildew, 
found  more  in  California  and  southern  Oregon;  apple 
scab;  apple  tree  anthracnose,  or  black  spot.  These  arc 
about  the  only  diseases  that  receive  much  attention. 
Of  the  insect,  pests,  the  codlin-moth  and  aphis  arc  the 
most  serious.  The  wsllin-moth  is  distributed  over  the 
entire  district  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  regions, 
which  are  free  from  this  insect  pest.  The  green  aphis 
attacks  the  young  trees  injuriously,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  the  brown  aphis  has  been  of  serious  menace 
to  the  fruit.  In  some  regions  the  brown  aphis  is  now 
doing  more  damage  than  the  codlin-moth.  The  scale 
insects,  for  the  present  time,  receive  very  little  atten- 
tion, as  they  are  so  easily  controlled.  Occasionally  the 
red-spider  and  borers  give  considerable  trouble. 

Packing.—  The  apples  are  all  packed  in  boxes  known 
as  the  Northwest  Standard,  10»2x  11^x18  inches. 
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All  the  better  grades  of  apples  are  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  lithographs  are  placed  on  the  boxes.  The  fruit  is 
graded  very  carefully  before  packing.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  use  one  size  of  box  and  pack  the  apples 
by  what  is  known  as  the  diagonal  pack. 

Paeking-houxes. — Verv  large  and  expensive  packing- 
houses are  being  erected  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
enormous  storage  plants  are  being  built  at  all  the  im- 
mediate shipping  points.  In  most  cases,  the  pocking 
is  very  rigorously  inspected.  Most  of  the  states  have 
laws  that  require  the  grower  to  put  on  the  box  his 
name,  the  grade  of  fruit  and  the  number  of  specimens 
in  the  package.  Most  associations  require  the  packer 
to  stamp  his  number  on  the  box,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
any  imperfections  it  can  be  easily  traced. 

Marketing. — The  marketing  of  the  fruit  is  done 
largely  through  associations.  By  cooperating,  the 
growers  have  been  able  to  improve  constantly  their 
pack  and  have  also  tended  to  distribute  the  fruit  more 
widely.  At  the  present  time,  the  Pacific  Coast  is  send- 
ing fruit  to  nearly  all  the  leading  ports  of  the  world,  and 
the  effort  is  made  to  get  a  wider  and  wider  distribution 
rather  than  to  send  it  to  a  few  distributing  points  like 
Chicago  and  New  York,  which  was  the  system  formerly 
followed. 

The  willingness  of  the  people  to  organize,  and  the 
cooperative  system,  which  is  broadcast  in  the  region, 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  successful  apple-culture 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  c.  I.  Lewis. 

The  apple  in  California. 

Although  the  apple  was  introduced  into  southern 

California  by  the  Mi-.-        padres  nearly  a  century 

before  the  American  occupation,  and  although  the  Rus- 
sians established  an  apple  orchard  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  liefore  the  gold 
discovery,  it  was  not  fully  demonstrated  until  about 
1880  that  the  state  can  produce  an  apple  of  character 
and  quality  to  entitle  the  region  to  standing  among 


278.  A  California  apple  orchard. 


the  commercial  apple  reirions  of  the  United  States. 
California  pioneers  were  accustomed  to  concede  apple 
adaptations  to  Oregon  and  to  claim  none  for  them- 
selves. This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  early 
plantings  were  made  in  the  mining  districts  of  the 
lower  foothills  and  on  valley  lands  adjacent  to  routes  of 
travel  thereto  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Climatic 
conditions  in  such  situations  forced  too  early  maturity 
of  winter  varieties,  which  impaired  quality  and  keeping 
and,  as  main  commercial  desirability  was  vested  in 
king-keeping,  California  was  conceded  to  lack  adapta- 
tions for  the  production  of  a  good  apple,  and  local  sup- 
plies of  the  fruit  were  drawn  for  three  decades  from  the 
orchards  in  western  Oregon.  Popular  judgment  was, 
however,  reversed  by  the  notable  long-keeping  of  Cali- 
fornia apples  shown  at  the  New  Orleans  Fair  in  1885, 
which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  exhibits  were 
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gathered  from  family  orchards  in  the  coast  districts  and 
in  the  high  plateaus  and  mountain  valleys  where  grow- 
ing conditions  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  lower 
foothills  and  adjacent  valleys.  The  conclusion  from 
this  demonstration  was  that  when  the  right  variety  is 
planted  in  the  right  place,  in  California,  superior  fruit, 
both  for  local  use  and  long  shipment,  may  be  secured. 
Since  that  time,  California  apples  have  been  success- 
fully sold  in  considerable  quantities  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Australia  and  in  Eastern  Asia — as  well  as 
throughout  the  interior  states  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  in 
Canada  and  in  Alaska.  The  uprise  of  a  great  apple 
industry  in  other  states  of  the  Pacific  Slope  has,  how- 
ever, recently  excluded  the  California  winter  apple 
from  large  American  areas  in  which  it  formerly  sold 
freely,  but  California  still  retains  in  the  same  areas  its 
market  for  summer  and  fall  apples  because  mature 
fruit  can  be  shipped  before  the  same  varieties  ripen 
farther  north  or  at  greater  elevations.  Fig.  278  shows 
a  representative  California  apple  orchard. 

Summer  apple*. 

It  is  now  clear  that  there  are  two  distinct  branches 
of  the  apple  industry  of  California,  in  which,  first, 
effort  is  concentrated  on  the  production  of  summer 
apples  in  what  are  known  as  early  districts  and,  second, 
fall  and  winter  apples  in  other  districts  where  slower 
development  is  favorer!  by  prevalence  of  lower  spring 
and  summer  temperatures.  In  the  interior  valleys  and 
lower  foothills,  the  forcing  heat  brings  early  varieties, 
like  the  Astrachans,  quickly  to  notable  size,  erispness 
and  flavor,  and  there  is  an  ample  demand  for  such  fruit 
for  shipment,  providing  it  is  sound  and  free  from  |>cst8, 
some  of  which,  however,  are  more  ajrjrrcssive  than  they 
are  in  cooler  sections.  Fall  apples  are  successfully 
grown  in  the  same  districts  but  they  also  are  profitable 
in  the  coast  disirict,  as  is  shown  by  the  behavior  of 
the  Clravenstein  in  the  Sebastopol  section  of  Sonoma 
County  where  "Oravenstein  shows"  are  annually  held 
in  August.  Another  instance  of  specialization  is  found 
in  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Yellow  Bellflower 
in  the  Watsonville  district,  where  it  enters  largely  into 
the  "Apple  Annual" — a  greater  exhibition  held  the  first 
week  in  October.  In  these  typical  fall-apple  districts, 
the  winter  apples  are  also  important,  the  Esopus 
(Spitzenberg)  leading  these  varieties  at  Sehastopol  and 
the  Yellow  Newtown  at.  Watwonville.  These  facts 
emphasize  the  importance  of  certain  varieties;  for  spe- 
cialization is  built  upon  varieties  even  more  than  upon 
the  classes  to  which  they  belong. 

Winter  apples. 

The  chief  importance  does,  however,  rest  with  the 
winter  apple  in  California,  in  the  same  way,  but  perhaps 
not  to  such  a  degree,  as  in  other  apple-growing  states 
and  countries,  and  the  chief  investment  and  expectation 
are  made  upon  that  basis.  Aside  from  the  conditions 
cited,  which  make  nearly  exclusively  for  the  summer 
and  early  fall  varieties,  the  state  has  gn«at  capacity 
for  the  production  of  winter  apples  of  the  type  for 
which  the  coast  has  lier-ome  so  famous  during  the  last 
few  years.  Every  county  in  the  state  has  apple  trees, 
but  the  requirements  of  a  w  inter  apple  are  fully  met  by 
two  main  divisions  of  the  state,  viz.:  the  smaller  val- 
leys close  to  the  coast,  in  fact,  in  some  eases,  the  coast 
flats,  when-  the  exposure  is  directly  toward  the  cooling 
breezes  of  the  ocean  which  produce  a  cool  summer— a 
long,  slow-growinR  season,  which  develops  great  beauty 
and  high  quality  in  a  winter  apple.  Similar  results  are 
also  produced  by  the  climate  found  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2,500  to  5,000  feet  on  the  interior  plateaus  and  in 
the  mountain  valleys.  The  coast  district  has  develojied 
a  greater  commercial  apple  industry  than  the  moun- 
tains, because  transportation  facilities  for  shipment  are 
vastly  better;  but  as  the  state  advano-s,  the  mountain 
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district!)  will  be  employed  in  this  production  much  more 
largely  than  at  present.  The  greatest  apple  district 
of  the  state  now  is  the  Paiaro  Valley,  including  parts 
of  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties,  centering  at 
Wataonville,  which  shipped  about  6,000  carloads  of 
apples  in  1912.  The  county  next  prominent  in  apple- 
growing  is  Sonoma;  Santa  Cruz  and  Sonoma  Counties 
have  about  one-half  of  all  the  trees  in  the  state,  while 
many  other  counties  have  good  apple  orchards  in  less 
total  acreage;  in  fact,  from  San  Diego  on  the  south  to 
Siskiyou  on  the  north,  localities  exist  which  afford  the 
elevation  or  the  coast  exposures  that  favor  the  pro- 
duction of  good  winter  apples,  and  planting  is  pro- 
gressing in  all  these  districts. 

Eilcnt. 

The  number  of  apple  trees  in  California  in  1913  is 
about  2,500,000,  occupying,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calcu- 
lated, 30,(XX)  acres  of  land.  The  variet  ies  of  chief  com- 
mercial importance,  in  order  of  ripening,  are:  White  and 
Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  Yellow  llellflower,  Yellow 
Newtown,  Esopus,  White  Pearmain,  Winesap  and  Home 
BeatltT.  Manv  other  winter  varieties  have  been  planted 
recently  in  different  districts,  but  their  relative  impor- 
tance cannot  be  predicted.  £.  J.  Wickson. 


in  the 


APRICOT.   Rosacer.    A  tree  and  fruit 
intermediate  between  the  peach  and  the 
largely  in  California  and  in  special 
East. 

The  apricot  tree  is  a  round-headed  grower,  with 
dark,  somewhat  peach-like  bark,  and  very  broad  or 
almost  circular  leaves.  The  fruit  ,  which  usually  ripens 
in  advance  of  both  the  peach  ami  plum,  is  peach-like  in 
shape  and  color,  with  a  smoother  skin,  rich  yellow  flesh 
and  large  flat  smooth  stone.  The  flesh  is"  commonly 
less  juicy  than  that  of  the  peach,  and,  as  a  rule,  per- 
haps, of  higher  quality.  The  apricots  are  of  three 
species,  all  probably  native  of  China  or  Japan.  (1)  The 
common  apricot  of  Europe  and  America  is  Prunua 
A rmrnioco:  fr.  variable,  but  smooth  at  maturity,  red  or 
yellow,  the  sweet  and  firm  flesh  free,  or  very  nearly  so, 
from  the  large,  smooth,  flat  stone:  tree  with  a  round, 
spreading  top,  and  a  reddish,  cherry-like  or  peach-like 
bark:  lvs.  (tig.  279,  right)  ovate  or  round-ovate,  with 
a  short  point  and  sometimes  a  heart-shaped  base,  thin 
and  bright  green,  smooth  or  very  nearly  so  Mow,  as  are 
the  gland-bearing  stalks,  the  margins'  rather  obtusely 
and  mostly  finely  senate:  fls.  pink-white  and  borne 
singly,  sessile  or  very  nearly  so,  preceding  the  lvs.  (Fig. 

280).  The  Russian  apricot  is  a 
hardy  but  smaller-fruited  race  of 
this  species.  (2)  The  Japanese 
apricot,  in  Japan  grown  for  flow- 
ers rather  than  for  fruit,  is  Prunua 
Mumti:  fr.  small,  yellowish  or 
greenish,  the  flesh  rather  hard  and 
dry.  and  adhering  tightly  to  the 
pitted  stone:  tree  like  the  common 
apricot,  but  with  a  grayer  or 
greener  bark  and  duller  foliage: 
lvs.  grayish  green,  generally  nar- 
rower (Fig.  279,  left)  and'  long- 
pointed,  more  or  less  hairy  along 
the  veins  below  and  on  the  shorter  mostly  glandlcss 
stalk,  thick  in  texture  and  prominently  netted  beneath: 
fls.  fragrant,  borne  singly  or  in  2's,  and  sessile  (with- 
out stalks);  more  lately  intro.  into  this  country,  chiefly 
under  the  name  of  Bungoume  plum.  (3)  The  third 
specie*  is  the  purp'e  or  black  apricot,  Prunua  doaycarpa, 
which  is  little  cult.:  fr.  globular  and  somewhat  plum- 
like, with  a  distinct  St.,  pubescent  or  fuzzy  even  at 
maturity,  dull  dark  purple,  the  sourish  soft  flesh  cling- 
ing to  the  plum-like  fuzzy  stone:  tree  round-headed, 
with  much  the  habit  of  the  common  apricot,  with  lvs. 
ovate  and  more  or  less  tapering  at  both  ends,  thin,  dull 


279.  Apricot  leave*. 
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green,  on  slender  and  pubescent,  mostly  glandless, 
stalks,  finely  appresaed-serrate  and  hairy  on  the  veins 
below:  fls.  large  and  plum-like,  blush,  .solitary  or  in  2's, 
on  pubescent  stalks  J-^in.  or  more 
long,  and  appearing  in  advance  of 
the  leaves.  See  Prunua  for  related 
species.  The  apricot-plum,  Prunua 
Simonii,  is  discussed  under  Plum. 
The  plumcot  is  a  hybrid  of  plum 
and  apricot,  accounted  for  under 
/>run,a-  L.  II.  B. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  the  apricot 
is  not  grown  commercially  to  great 
extent,  although  it  is  a  popular  fruit 
for  the  home  orchard  ami  garden. 
As  a  commercial  crop,  it  docs  not 
seem  to  be  increasing  in  favor. 
There  are  two  important  reasons 
for  this:  the  loss  of  the  fruit  by 
spring  frosts  because  of  the  very 
early  season  of  bloom,  and  the  great 
liability  to  curculio  attack.  Pos- 
sibly the  apricot  has  not  yet  been 
given  a  thorough  test.  Its  value 
may  be  more  appreciated  and  the 
difficulties  of  its  culture  lessened 
when  the  fruit  has  received  greater 
study  and  attention. 

The  apricot  is  as  hardy  as  the  peach  and  thrives  in 
similar  localities  and  under  the  same  general  cultivation 
and  treatment,  but  demands  very  strong  soil.  The 
ideal  land  for  this  fruit  seems  to  be  one  that  is  deep  and 
dry,  and  loamy  or  gravelly  in  character.  The  rolling 
loamy  lands  that  arc  well  adapted  to  apples  seem  to 
l>e  well  suited  to  the  apricot,  if  the  exposure  and  loca- 
tion are  correct.  The  apricot  is  particularly  impatient 
of  wet  feet,  and  many  of  the  failures  are  due  to  reten- 
tive subsoils.  The  kind  of  soil  has  an  important  bearing 
also  on  the  Btock  to  be  used. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  location 
and  exposure  of  the  apricot  orchard.  In  the  East  the 
best  results  ore  secured  if  the  plantation  stands  on 
elevated  land  near  a  large  body  of  water,  for  there  the 
spring  frost*  are  not  so  serious  as  elsewhere.  Generally 
a  somewhat  backward  extxwure,  if  it  can  be  had,  is 
desirable,  to  retard  blooming.  Apricots  will  be  sure  to 
fail  in  frosty  localities. 

The  apricot  should  always  be  given  clean  culture. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  some  hoed  crop  may  be 
grown  between  the  rows,  but  after  that  the  trees  should 
be  allowed  the  entire  land,  particularly  if  set  less  than 
20  feet  apart.  Tillage  should  be  stopped  late  in  sum- 
mer or  early  in  fall  to  allow  the  wood  to  mature  thor- 
oughly. It  is  best  to  raise  a  cover-crop  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  in  August  to  hasten  this  maturity  and 
also  to  protect  the  roots  and  to  improve  the  physical 
properties  of  the  soil. 

The  trees  are  pruned  in  essentially  the  same  way 
as  plums.  The  fruit -buds  are  borne  both  on  spurs 
(two  are  shown  in  Fig.  281)  and  also  on  the  wood 
of  the  last  season's  growth  on  either  side  of  the  leaf-bud, 
as  shown  in  the  twin  and  triplet  buds  above  a  in  Fig. 
281.  Each  bud  contains  a  single  naked  flower  (Fig. 
280).  As  the  fruit  begins  to  swell,  the  calyx-ring  is 
forced  pff  over  the  top  (Fig.  282)  and  the  injury  from 
curculio  may  then  be  expected.  The  fruit  is  often 
borne  so  close  together  as  to  appear  to  be  in  clusters 
(Fig.  283). 

When  grown  under  the  best  conditions,  the  apricot 
may  be  considered  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  productive 
as  the  peach.  Like  other  fruit  trees,  it  bears  in  alter- 
nate years,  unless  the  crops  are  very  heavily  thinned. 
It  can  never  be  recommended  for  general  or  indiscrimi- 
nate planting.  Only  the  bi-st  fruit-growers  can  succeed 
with  it.  Apricots  ore  to  be  considered  as  a  dessert  or 
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fancv  fruit,  and  therefore,  should  be  neatly  packed  in 
small  and  tasty  packages. 

The  varieties  mostly  in  demand  in  the  eastern  states 
in  order  of  preference  are:  Moorpark,  Harris,  Alexis, 
Montgamet,  Budd,  Early  Golden,  St.  Ambroise, 
Alexander  and  Peach.  The  Royal  and  Superb  are  grown 
to  some  extent.  Of  the  above-mentioned  varieties,  the 
Harris,  St.  Ambroise,  Montgamet,  and  Early 


Golden  are  early  as  regards  season  of  ripen-  early-forced  flowers  mav  be  caught  by 

ing;  the  Peach  and  Moorpark  are  medium;  hanging-cornice  will  aid  greatly  in 

the  Alexander,  Alexis  and  Budd  are  late.  frost.  p 
The  Alexander,  Alexis,  Budd  and  some 


sometimes  two  men  went  with  a  machine,  one  wheeling 
it  and  the  other  jarring  the  trees.  If  the  work  of  spray- 
ing, as  above  recommended,  is  done  thoroughly,  it  will 
probably  not  be  new-unary  to  use  this  jarring  device  in 
addition;  and  the  device  is  now  going  out  of  use. 

The  apricot  is  often  trained  on  walls,  where  the  fruit 
reaches  the  highest  perfection.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  wall  does  not  face  the  east  or  the  south,  or  the 

frost.  An  over- 
protecting  from 

C.  S.  WlLflON.f 


others  belong  to  the  Russian  race.  Fig.  284 
shows  a  good-shaped  apricot. 

The  apricot  is  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting  the  desired  varieties  on  the  peach 
or  plum  stock.  On  its  own  root  the  apricot 
seems  to  be  leas  successful,  probably  because 
of  the  peculiar  soil-requirements  that  it 
demands.  The  peach  seems  to  give  a  better 
union  and  consequently  a  better  stand, 
whereas  the  plum  stock  gives  a  tree  that  is 
hardier,  longer  lived,  and  less  subject,  to 
attacks  of  borers.  Both  Myrobalan  and 
Domestica  stocks  are  used,  the  preference 
being  for  the  latter. 

The  most  serious  enemy  of  the  apricot  is 
the  curculio,  the  same  insect  that  attacks 
the  fruits  of  plum  and  peach.  This  insect 
seems  to  have  a  particular  fondness  for  the 
apricot,  and  as  the  fruit  sets  very  early,  the 
crop  may  be  expected  to  be  destroyed  un- 
less the  most  vigilant  means  are  employed. 
The  foliage  of  the  apricot,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  peach,  is  especially  sensitive  to  the 
arsenical  sprays  and  then-fore  entomolo- 
gists have  hesitated  to  recommend 
pans  green  and  arsenate  of  lead 
"  for  the  control  of  the  curculio. 
The  work  of  \V.  M.  Scott  and  A.  L. 

Suaintance,  of  the  United  States 
epartment  of  Agriculture,  has 
shown,  however,  that  arsenate  of 
lead  in  combination  with  Belf- 
boiled  lime-sulfur  is  successful  in 
controlling  this  post  on  the  peach. 
It  is  probable  that  the  mixture 
will  be  equally  successful  in  con- 
trolling the  curculio  on  the  apricot. 
They  recommend  the  use  of  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  com- 
bined with  fifty  gallons  of  self- 
boiled  lime-sulfur  applied  as  follows: 

First  application. — About  the  time  the  calyces,  or 

shucks,  are  shedding  from  the  young  fruit. 
Second  application. — Two  or  three  weeks  later,  or 

about  one  month  after  the  falling  of  the  petals. 
Another  method  of  control  of  this  insect  is  by  jarring 
the  trees,  in  the  some  way  as  with  plums  and  peaches, 
but  the  work  must  be  even  more  thoroughly  done  than 
with  those  fruits.  The  jarring  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  blossoms  fall,  and  continue  as  long  as  the  insects  are 
numerous  enough  U>  do  serious  damage.  It  will  usually 
be  nei-cssary  to  catch  the  insects  for  three  to  six 
weeks,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  pcrhap-t  even 
every  day.  The  work  must  be  performed  earlv  in  the 
morning,  while  the  curculio  is  indisposed  to  fly.  The 
operation  consists  in  knocking  the  insects  from  the 
tree  by  a  quick  jar  or  shake,  catching  them  on  a  white 
sheet  or  in  a  canvas  hopper.  The  catcher  formerly 
used  in  western  New  York  was  a  strong  cloth  hopper 
mounted  on  a  wheelbarrow-like  frame,  and  run  on  two 
wheels.  The  hopper  converged  into  a  tin  box,  into  which 
the  curculios  rolled  as  they  fell  on  the  sheet.  One  man 
wheeled  the  device,  by  barrow-like  handles,  under  the 
tree,  then  dropped  the  handles  and  jarred  the  tree;  or 


281.  Fruit-  buds  of 
the  apricot  Borne  be- 
side the  leaf-bad,  as 


•pricot  in  California  is  one  of  the  leading  com- 
l  fruits.  It  was  apparently  introduced  by  the 
Mission  Fathers,  for  Vancouver  found  it  at  the  Santa 
Clara  Mission  in  1792.  However,  there  is  no  relation 
between  this  early  introduction  and  the  expansion  that 
quickly  followed  the  American  occupation,  because  the 
Mission  Fathers  had  only  seedling  fruits,  while  the 
early  American  planters,  shortly  before  the  gold  dis- 
covery, introduced  the  best  French  and  English  varie- 
ties, and  were  delighted  to  find  that  these  sorts,  usu- 
ally given  some  protection  in  the  Old  World,  grew  with 
surprising  thrift  of  tree  and  size  of  fruit  in  vallev  sit- 
uations in  California  in  the  open  air.  Upon  these 'facts 
the  apricot  rose  to  wide  popularity.  The  acreage  has 
steadily  increased  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  with 
particularly  swift  rate  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
until  the  number  of  trees  reported  in  1899  was  about 
three  millions,  occupying  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land.  Since  then,  however,  the  acreage  has  not 
increased,  because  the  crop  is  irregular  on  account  of 
frost  injuries  in  some  districts.  The  fruit  iB  sold  fresh, 
canned,  dried  and  in  crystallized  forms,  in  all  the  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  where,  by  reason  of  its  superior  size  and 
acceptable  manner  of  curing,  it  has  achieved  notable 
popularity.  The  year  1905  was  the  greatest  thus  far 
in  amount  of  dried  product  realized,  viz.,  36, 000,000 
pounds.  The  year  1911  was  greatest  in  amount  of 
canned  product,  which  reached  upwards  of  758,325 
cases,  each  containing  two  dozen  2', '/-pound  cans.  The 
shipment  of  fresh  apricots  out  of  California  during  the 
summer  of  1910  was  290  carloads. 

The  chief  part  of  the  apricot  crop  of  California  is 
grown  in  the  interior  valleys.  In  trie  low  places  in 
these  valleys,  however,  the  fruit  is  liable  to  be  injured  and 
sometimes  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  spring  frosts, 
although  the  trees  make  excellent  growth.  In  foothill 
situations  adjacent  to  these  valleys,  there  is  also  serious 
danger  of  frost  above  an  elevation  of  about,  1,500  feet 
above  sea-lcv<  l,  and  the  tree  is  rarely  planted  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  In  southern  California  the  apricot 
succeeds  both  in  the  coast  and 
interior  valleys.  But  along  the 
coast  northward,  excepting  the 
very  important  producing  regions 
of  the  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara 
valleys,  eastward,  and  southward 
from  the  Bav  of  San  Francisco, 
the  apricot  is  but  little  grown, 
owing  to  frost  troubles.  In  re- 
spect to  these,  the  apricot  is  some- 
what less  subject  to  harm  than 
the  almond,  but  it  is  less  hardy 
than  the  peach,  and  has,  therefore, 
a  much  narrower  range  of  adapta- 
tion. The  average  date  of  the 
blooming  of  apricot  varieties  is  about  two  weeks  later 
than  that  of  the  almonds.  The  apricot  is  adapted  to  a 
wide  range  of  soils,  because  to  the  rather  heavy,  moist 
loams  which  its  own  root  tolerates,  it  adds  the  lighter 
tastes  of  the  peach  root,  U|K>n  which  it  is  very  largely 
propagated.  However,  attempts  to  carry  the  apricot 
upon  heavier,  moister  soils  by  working  it  upon  the  plum 
root  have  not  been  very  successful,  owing  to  the  dwarf- 
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ing  of  the  tree:  and  the  movement  toward  the  light,  dry 
loams,  by  working  upon  the  almond  root,  has  failed  be- 
cause the  attachment  is  insecure,  and  the  trees  are  very 
liable  to  be  snapped  off  at  the  joining,  even  though  they 
may  attain  bearing  age  before  the  mishap  occurs.  The 
apricot  root  itself  is  a  favorite  morsel  with  rodents,  and 
is  for  that  reason  not  largely  used.  The  mainstay  for  the 
apricot,  then,  is  the  peach  root,  and  the  soils  which  this 
root  enjoys  in  localities  sufficiently  frost-free  are,  there- 
fore, to  a  great  extent  the  measure  of  the  apricot  area. 

Apricot  trees  are  produced  by  budding  on  poach  or 
apricot  seedlings  during  their  first  summer's  growth  in 
the  nursery  row,  from  pits  planted  when  tin-  ground  is 
moist  and  warm,  at  any  time  in  the  preceding  win- 
ter. When  there  is  a  great  demand  for  trees,  planting 
in  orchard  is  sometimes  done  with  dormant  buds,  but 
ordinarily  the  trees  are  allowed  to  make  one  summer'.'* 
growth  in  the  nursery.  The  trees  brand,  during  the  lirst 
year's  growth  from  the  bud,  and  usually  come  to  the 
planter  with  a  good  choice  of  low-starting  brunches, 
from  which  to  shape  the  low-headed  tree  which  is  uni- 
versally preferred.  The  method  of  securing  sued  a  tree  is 
identical  with  that  already  described  for  t  he  almond,  but 
the  treatment  of  the  tree  after  reaching  hearing  age.  in 
its  third  year,  is  very  different  from  the  after-treatment 
of  the  almond.  The  apricot  is  a  rampant  grower  ami 
most  profuse  bearer.  Unless  kept  cont  inually  in  check 
it  will  quickly  rush  out  of  reach,  and  will  destroy  its  low 
shoots  and  spurs  by  the  dense  shade  of  its  thick,  beaut  ful 
foliage.  There  is  continually  necessary,  then,  a 
certain  degree  of  thinning  of  the  surplus  shoots 
and  shortening  of  the  new  growth,  to  continue 
the  system  of  low  branching,  to  relieve  the  tree 
from  an  excess  of  bearing  wood,  and  to  avoid 
small  fruit  and  exhaustion  of  the  tree,  result- 
ing in  alternate  years  of  bearing.  In  the  coast 
regions,  where  the  tree  makes  moderate  wood- 
growth,  it  can  be  kept  in  good  form  and  bear- 
ing by  regular  winter  pruning.  In 
warmer  regions,  where  the  tendency 
is  to  exuberant  wood-growth,  the  main 
pruning  is  done  in  the  summer,  im- 
mediately after  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  check  wood- 
growth  and  promote  fruiiVbearing, 
and  where  the  main  cutting  is  done  in 
the  summer,  winter  pruning  is  reduced  to 
thinning  out  shoots,  to  prevent  the  tree 
from  becoming  too  dense  and  to  lessen  tin- 
work  of  hand-thinning  of  the  fruit  later 
on.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  most 
intelligent  pruning,  much  fruit  must  be 
removed  by  hand  when  there  is  a  heavy- 
set  of  it,  in  ordw  to  bring  the  fruit  to  a  size  satis- 
factory to  shippers  or  canners,  and  to  reach  the  highest 
grades,  if  drying  is  practised.  California  apricot 
orchards  are  all  grown  with  clean  tillage,  for  the 
main  purpose  of  moisture  conservation.  In  regions  of 
good  rainfall  and  sufficiently  retentive  loams  no  irriga- 
tion is  required;  good  tillage  will  suffice  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  fruit  and  perfection  of  fruit-buds  for 
the  following  year.  As  the  trees  are  becoming  older 
and  bearing  larger  crops  the  demand  for  moisture  in- 
creases, and  the  use  of  irrigation  water  is  growing.  In 
most  places,  however,  one  irrigation  is  sufficient,  and 
that  is  given  after  fruit-guthering,  lo  carry  the  tree 
through  the  last  half  of  its  season's  work.  In  the  regu- 
larly irrigated  regions  of  the  state,  water  is  periodically 
applied  through  the  growing  season,  in  such  amount 
and  at  such  intervals  as  the  local  climate  and  soils 
require. 

Although  probably  all  the  good  varieties  of  the  apri- 
cot in  the  world  have  been  introduced  into  California 
in  the  last  half-century,  anil  scores  of  selected  seedlings 
of  local  origin  have  been  widely  tested,  the  varieties 
that  have  survived  the  tests  and  are  now  widely  grown 


are  comparatively  few  in  number.  Most  of  the  rejected 
varieties  met  this  fate  because  of  shy  bearing,  and  those 
which  now  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  crop  are  very  regu- 
lar and  full  bearers,  under  rational  treatment.  A  local 
seedling,  the  Fringle,  was  for  many  years  chiefly  grown 
for  the  earliest  ripening,  but  this  has  recently  been 
largely  superseded  by  another  local  seedling,  the  New- 
castle, which  is  of  superior  size  and  about  as  early. 
The  European  varieties,  Large  Early  and  Early  Golden, 
are  fine  in  a  few  localities  where 
they  bear  well,  and  do  better  in 
southern  California  than  elsewhere. 
The  universal  favorite  is  the  Kovai; 
probably  tlmi^foiirtlis  of  all  the 
trees  in  the  state  - 
are  of  Uiis  variety, 
though  recently  the 
area  of  the  Blen- 
heim has  been  in- 
creasing largely. 
The  H  e  m  s  k  i  r  k 
stands  next  to  the 
Ulenhrim  in  popu- 


larity. The  Peach  is  largely  grown  in  the 
mento  Valley.  The  best  apricot  grown  in  California  is 
the  Moorpark;  in  size  and  lusciousness,  when  well 
rijiened,  it  heads  the  list  .  It  is,  however,  rather  shy  in 
bearing,  and  is  forsaken  for  this  fault  in  most  regions. 
It  shows  the  best  behavior  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
and  is  there  retained,  in  spite  of  frequent  lapses,  because 
of  the  high  prices  which  it  commands  at  the  canneries. 
About  a  dozen  other  varieties  are  carried  in  small  num- 
ber by  the  nurserymen  to  meet  limited  local  demands. 

Apricots  for  canning  and  drying  are  graded  according 
to  size:  Extra,  not  less  than  2*4  inches  in  diameter; 
No.  1,  2  inches;  No.  2,  1  >>i  inches;  No.  3,  1  inch.  The 
first  three  grades  must  be  sound,  clean  and  free  from 
blemish,  and  No.  3  must  be  of  good  merchantable  qual- 
ity. The  shippers  and  canners  require  well-colored  but 
only  firm-ripe  fruit,  because  both  the  long  rail  trans- 
portation and  the  canning  process  require  it;  soft-ripe 
fruit  will  neither  can  nor  earrv.  For  drying,  riper  fruit 
is  used,  and  yet.  over-ripeness  has  to  be  guarded  against 
to  avoid  t<Kj  dark  color.  For  canning,  the  fruit  must  be 
carefully  hand-picked;  for  drying,  much  is  shaken 
from  the  trees.  The  drying  process  consists  in  cutting 
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the  I  Mil*  in  halves  longitudinally,  dropping  out  the  pita 
and  placing  the  halves,  cavity  uppermost,  upon  light 
wooden  trays.  Breaking  or  tearing  the  fruit  open  will 
not  do;  it  must  show  clean-cut  edges.  When  the  trays 
are  covered  they  are  placed  in  a  tight,  compartment, 
usually  called  a  "sulfur  box,"  though  it  mav  be  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
slowly  burning  sulfur,  to  ensure  its  drying  to  the  light 
golden  color  which  is  most,  acceptable  to  the  trade. 
The  production  of  the  right  color  is  the  end  in  view,  and 
different  dryers  regulate  the  amount  of  sulfur  and  the 
length  of  exposure  according  to  the  condition  of  their 
fruit  and  their  judgment  of  what  it  needs.  The  exposure 
varies  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  After  sulfuring,  the  trays  are 
taken  to  open  ground,  and  the  fruit  is  cured  in  the  sun. 
Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  California  product  of 
evaporated  apricots  Li  cured  in  an  evaporator.  It 
requires  about  six  pounds  of  fresh  apricots  to  i 
pound  of  cured  fruit. 


284.  Good  apricot  fruit*,  one-half  natural  size. 

A  moderate  estimate  of  the  yield  of  apricots  might  be 
placed  at  seven  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre;  extreme 
yields  arc  far  away  from  this  both  wavs. 

The  apricot  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  healthy  tree  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is,  however,  subject  to  injury  by  scale  insects 
of  the  lecanium  group  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  there  has  been  increasing  injury  by  a 
shot-hole  fungus,  which  iwrforates  t  he  leaves  and  makes 
uglv  pustules  ujxin  the  fruit.  Such  fruit  is  unfit  for 
canning  except  the  fruit  be  peeled,  which  is  Utile  done 
as  yet.  It  also  makes  low-grade  dried  product.  This 
fungus  can  be  repressed  by  fungicides  of  the  copper 
'  '  '^  Edwakd  J.  WlCKSON. 

AQUARIUM.  The  aquarium  as  here  understood  ia 
a  glass  tank  for  live  fish,  plants,  and  the  like,  for  the 
dwelling-house  or  other  suitable  place. 

The  aquarium  should  be  in  a  place  where  it 
receive  light,  but  direct  sunlight  is  not  necessary;  an 
to  keep  an  aquarium  in  a  healthy  condition,  living 
plants  in  the  water  are  absolutely  necessary  and 
plants  will  not  thrive  in  dark  rooms;  neither  will  fish 
retain  their  bright  coloring.  The  square  or  rectangular 
aquarium  with  oiK-n  top  affords  a  large  breathing- 
space  or  air  for  the  fish — which  is  another  requisite, 
and  the  fish  will  be  healthier  and  live  longer  than  in  a 
glass  globe  with  small  neck  and  orifice.  Another  and 
very  important  factor  in  the  aquarium  is  sand  and 
small  pebbles.  These  should  be  washed  clean  of  all  soil 
before  placing  in  the  aquarium.  About  2  inches  over 
the  bottom  is  .sufficient.  The  plants  should  be  planted 
l>efore  rilling  the  aquarium  with  water.  Figs.  285-2S7 
show  useful  window  aquaria. 


An  aquarium,  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition, 
contain  living  plants — oxygenators — which  are  as 
necessary  as  food,  as  fish  must  have  good  air.  The 
aquarium  must  be  kept  clean.  The  sediment  should 
be  removed  from  the  bottom  with  a  dip  tube  twice  a 
week,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  glass  cleaned  with  a 
wiper  once  a  week.  Kncourage  the  growth  of  the  plants 
at  season.*;  admit 

plenty  of  light,  but  no 
direct  sunshine.  There 
should  also  he  a  few  tad- 
poles and  snails  in  the 
aquarium.  These  are 
very  essential,  as  they 
are  scavengers,  and  de- 
vour  the  eonfervoid 
growth  that  frequently 
accumulates  on  the 
plants.  In  fall,  give  a 
thorough  cleaning  and 
rearrangement  of  the 
aquarium,  so  that  all  are 
in  the  best  condition  pos- 
sible before  winter  sets 
in.  In  March  it  should 
be  can  ''illy  looked  over, 
and  undesirable  plants  removed  or  transplanted. 
Additions  may  be  made  or  any  change  if  necessary. 

Following  are  some  of  *.he  best  plants  to  place  in  the 
aquarium,  all  of  which  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  pro- 
cunt  1  from  dealers  who  make  a  specialty  of  aquatics: 
Cabomba  carolmiana  (commonly  called  Washington- 
grass  or  fish-grass)  is  one  of  the  very  best  oxygenators 
and  a  most  desirable  plant  for  the  aquarium  and  can 
usual]  v  be  had  in  quantity  at  any  season,  except  late  in 
winter.  It  is  usually  sold  in  bunches,  but  after  winter 
Bets  in,  bunches  of  cabomba  will  not  remain  long  in  a 
health v  condition  in  the  aquarium  without  c 
attention.  Plants  to  be  of  benefit  in  the  r 
be  living,  and  before  these  bunches  of 
roots  and  be  self-sustaining,  the  fish  too  often  nibble 
and  disturb  them  to  such  a  degree  that,  instead  of  being 
serviceable  to  the  aquarium,  they  are  a  positive  injur)-. 
Elodea,  or  Anncharia  (water  pest):  there  are  two  forms 
of  this  useful  plant.  E.  canadensis  is  a  very  i 
and  mav  be  found  in  ponds  in  dense  i 
established,  it  is  a  pest  and  hard  to  eradicate;  but 
being  of  stem  growth,  it  is  not  so  readily  grown  in  the 
aquarium.  The  giant  form  is  a  very  desirable  and 
valuable  plant  and  can  be  used  to  good  advantage, 
making  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  a  valuable  plant 
in  the  aquarium.  Myriuphyllum  spicalum  aomcwhat 
resembles  the  cabomba,  but  is  of  a  darker  color  and 
stronger  in  growth  and  texture.  It  is  a  hardy  plant 
and  will  withstand  the  winters  ia  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia.  When 
cabomba  is  unattain- 
able, this  may  be  had 
in  good  condition.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  plant 
to  use  for  fish  spawn 
during  the  breeding 
season.  This  must  not 
be  confused  with  the 
AfyrutphyUum  jmuur- 
pinacoultn,  commonly 
called  parrot '»  feather, 
as  the  latter  is  useless 
as  an  aquarium  plant. 
Sngittarin  nalans  is  a 
very  pretty  strap-leaf  variety  of  sagittaria  and  useful 
for  a  small  aquarium.  But  tf.  sinensis,  the  giant  form, 
is  the  best  of  all  sagittarias  for  the  aquarium,  and 
is  indispensable.  When  planted  in  the  aquarium  and 
allowed  t4i  get  well  rooted  before  the  fish  are  intro- 
duced, it  can  be  relied  ujion  to  maintain  the  i 
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in  a  healthy  condition  for  several  months.  VaUimeria 
spiralis  (eel-grass,  tape-grass,  wild  celery)  is  a  native 
plant  inhabiting  streams  and  rivers,  and  often  used  in 
the  aquarium.  Its  long,  narrow,  strap-like  blades  or 
leaves  are  more  flexible  than  the  sagittaria  and  the  tips 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are  light  green 
in  color  and  of  softer  texture.  It  is  a  difficult  plant  to 
carry  over  winter,  its  natural  propensity  being  to  die 
down  in  winter,  just  the  season  when  it  is  wanted  in 
evidence  in  the  aquarium.  Ludrigia  MukrUii  is  one  of 

the  most  conspicuous. 

Pfr^*—^'  ~  JJ-*v--'-- —  ornamental  and  useful 
i  plant*  for  the  aqua- 
rium and  is  always  in 
great  demand.  It  is 
much  larger  and  a 
stronger  grower  than 
L.  palustris  of  the 
middle  and  northern 
"states.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  states, 
whence  come  our  sup- 
plies in  winter  in  small 
quantities  and  for  high  prices,  the  plants  very  un- 
satisfactory at  best.  The  difficulty  is  that  plants,  or 
rather  sprays,  plucked  from  growing  plants  and  shipped 
North,  receive  a  violent  check  in  the  change  of  temper- 
ature and  the  closely  confined  condition  of  the  packing- 
case.  The  result  often  is  that  the  plants  or  sprays  lose 
a  great  part  of  their  foliage,  and  when  afterward  sub- 
jected to  cold  running  water  are  completely  ruined. 
The  only  safe  way  is  to  secure  stock  during  the  summer 
or  early  fall,  getting  plants  established  in  pots  before 
preparing  the  aquarium  for  winter.  In  this  condition, 
the  plants  will  hold  their  own  and  winter  over;  but  to 
attempt  to  grow  southern  stock  in  winter  in  our  north- 
ern states  is  futile.  There  are  a  few  other  submerged 
plants  that  might  be  used,  but  the  above-ment ioned 
are  the  best  and  the  best  oxygenators  for  large  or  small 
aquariums.  Floating  plants  should  be  used  sparingly 
in  the  aquarium,  an  open,  clean  surface  being  most 
desirable  and  even  necessary  for  air.  Moreover,  the 
majority  of  the  floating  plants  are  suitable  only  for  sum- 
mer culture.  Another  reason  why  surface  or  floating 
plants  do  not  succeed  in  a  house 
aquarium  is  that  the  water  is  • 
deficient  of  plant-food  suitable  for  * 
such  plants.  Plants  that  die  in  an 
aquarium  would,  if  transferred  to  a 
tub  containing  a  quantity  of  soil, 
as  well  as  water,  make  rapid  and 
healthy  growth.  Limnocharix  Hum- 
boldtii  (water  poppy)  is  a  plant  often 
used  in  the  aquarium,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  plant  this  in  the  sand  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  aquatic 
plants,  although  the  leaves  are  float- 
ing, similar  to  the  leaves  of  a  pond- 
lily.  Eithhornia  craxxipex  miliar 
(water  hyacinth)  is  a  verv  desirable 
plant  for  catching  the  fish  spawn, 
but  under  ordinary  conditions  lasts 
but  a  few  days  in  the  aquarium. 
Miniature  plants  of  these  are  very 
pretty,  ana  fish  an1  very  fond  of 
nibbling  at  the  roots  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  plants.  These,  with 
manv  other  plants,  are  best  adapted 
for  the  summer  aquaria  where  they 
can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  sunlight 
and  often  air. 

Numerous  free-floating  plants  are 
adapted  to  the  aquarium,  but  too 
many  must  not  be  in  evidence,  or  the 
fish  mav  become  suffocated.  The 
arollas  are  very  pretty,  and  the  fish 


will  occasionally  eat  the  plants.  The  salvinia  is  another 
small  plant  often  seen  in  the  aquarium,  but  under  favor- 
able conditions  it  grows  very  rapidly,  and  forms  a  com- 
plete mat,  which  must  be  avoided.  The  European  and 
American  frog  s-bits  (Limnobium  Spongia,  Hwtrocharut 
Morxux-ranx)  are  very  attractive  plants,  their  long, 
silky  roots  reaching  down  in  the  water. 

In  summer  the  plants  and  fish  should  l>e  placed  out- 
of-doors  in  a  fountain  basin,  pool,  or  a  tub  sunken  in 
the  ground  in  a  partially  shaded  place;  and  a  fresh 
aquarium  should  be  stocked  in  the  fall. 

Aquariums  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity  for 
home  use,  and  are  of  great  sen-ice  in  nature-study. 
A  permanent  aquarium  need  not  be  an  e 
affair.  The  rectangular  ones  are  best  if  large  I 
to  be  kept,  but  they  are  not  essential.  A  simple  L  _ 
made  aquarium  of  glass  and  wood  (Fig.  287)  is  de- 
scribed in  Jackman's  "Nature  Study,"  as  follows  (the 
dimensions  being  slightly  altered):  "Use  an  inch  board 
11, 1$  inches  wide  and  12  inches  long  for  the  bottom, 
and  t  wo  boards  of  the  same  thickness  and  length,  10% 
inches  high,  for  the  ends.  Three-eighths  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge  on  either  side,  with  a  saw,  make  a  groove 
1 {inch  deep  and  wide  enough  to  receive  loosely  double- 
strength  glass.  Groove  the  end  boards  and  fasten  them 
to  the  bottom  with  screws,  so  that  the  grooves  will 
exactly  match.  Partially  fill  the  grooves  with  soft 
putty,  or,  better,  aquarium  cement,  and  press  into  each 
side  a  pane  of  glass.  By  making  the  bottom  board  1 1  V$ 
inches  bug,  an  ordinary  10  x  12  window  pane  will  be 
the  proper  size.  When  the  glass  is  pressed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  groove,  draw  the  two  ends  in  at  the  top  until 
the  glass  is  held  firmly  and  then  fasten  them  in  place 
by  narrow  strips  of  wood,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tank, 
placed  on  top  of  the  glass  and  screwed  to  the  end  pieces. 
These  strips  also  protect  the  hands  from  injury  while 
working  with  the  specimens  in  the  aquarium.  Before 
filling  with  water,  the  inner  surface  of  the  bottom  and 
ends  should  bo  well  rubbed  with  oil  or  paraffin  and  the 
grooves  inside  the  glass  well  packed  with  putty."  After 
the  box  is  made  it  would  be  well  to  let  it  stand  in  water 
for  a  day  or  two.  The  wooden  sides  will  swell  and 
tighten  the  joints,  and  leakage  will  be  less  probable. 

William  " 
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AQUATICS.  A  term  applied  to  plants  raited  to  cul- 
tivation only  in  water,  particularly  to  those  grown  in 
ponds  and  tanks. 

North  America  is  the  most  highly  favored  country 
in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  aquatic  plants.  Col- 
lections can  easily  be  made  to  furnish  a  display  of  flow- 
ers from  April  to  October  in  the  open  without  artificial 
heat.  There  are  numerous  aquatic  plants  other  than 
nympheas,  nelumbiums  and  victorias.  Some  very  de- 
sirable plants  arc  Arums  japonica  voriegata  (varie- 
gated sweet  flag),  Aponogelon  dittachyus  (Cape  pond- 


289.  Lawn  pood  of  aquatics,  with  maton-work  martin. 

weed,  or  water  hawthorn),  Caltha  paluttris  and  C.  pahis- 
trin  ft.  pi.  (marsh  marigolds),  Cyjteriis  Papyrus  (Egyp- 
tian paper  plant),  limnanthemums  in  variety.  Some 
of  the  bog  or  marsh  plants  may  be  used  in  margins,  as 
many  varieties  of  aagittaria,  not  omitting  the  common 
cat-tail,  Typha  Uitifotia,  the  hibiscus  of  mammoth  pro- 
portion, and  the  beautiful  new  hybrids  with  gorgeous 
flowers  of  all  shades  from  pink  to  scarlet  and  crimson. 
See  Hog-yardening.  Figs,  289  and  290  show  formal 
and  informal  lawn  ponds. 

Sod. — All  aquatics  require  a  rich  soil,  and  this  with- 
out limit,  a  depth  of  water  from  1  to  3  feet,  and  ample 
space  to  spread  their  succulent  leaves.  In  a  natural 
pond,  in  which  there  is  an  accumulation  of  humus  over- 
laying a  clayey  subsoil,  nothing  more  is  wanted,  but 
on  a  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom  it  is  necessary  to  place 
a  layer  of  rich  earth  12  to  18  inches  deep.  In  artificial 
ponds,  built  of  masonry  (Fig.  289),  a  layer  of  rirh  soil  is 
necessary  if  the  t  hings  are  to  be  planted  out  ,  as  is  best 
for  nelumbiums.  The  soil  best  suited  for  aquatics  is 
a  turfy  loam,  inclining  to  heavy,  and  thoroughly  rotted 
cow-manure,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
and,  when  possible,  it  should  bo  composted  some  time 
before  using,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times 
to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  manure.  When  cow- 
manure  can  not  be  obtained,  other  thoroughly  rotted 
manure  may  be  used.  The  next  best  fertilizer  is  pulver- 
ized sheep-manure,  but  this,  being  less  bulky  and 
stronger  in  proportion,  should  not  be  used  so  freely  as 
other  manures-  one  part  sheep-manure  to  nine  of  soil 
is  sufficient.  Chemical  manures,  ground  bone,  horn 
shavings,  and  the  like  should  not  be  used  unless  in 
extreme  cases,  and  then  very  cautiously.  Tankage  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage.  It  contains  dried  blood, 
and  ground  bone.  It  is  very  desirable  for 
beds  or  soils  that  may  continue  two  or  more 
The  boi 


twnc  is  not  readily  dissolved 
and  has  a  lasting  quality.  Blood,  being^  soluble,  has 
immediate  effect  and  is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  if  used 

Depth  of  water.— \a  natural  ponds,  water-lilies  are 
found  growing  in  water  from  a  few  inches  to  4  and  6 
feet  deep,  but  in  artificial  ponds  a  depth  of  12  to  18 
inches  will  be  found  sufficient  for  most  nympheas,  and 
18  to  24  inches  is  a  good  depth  for  victorias.  In  con- 
structing an  artificial  pond,  a  depth  of  2  to  2%  feet  is 
ample.  Water  to  the  depth  of  12  inches  above  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  is  sufficient,  and  a  box  containing 
the  soil  may  be  12  inches  deep.  Thus  a  pond  2  feet  in 
depth  is  deep  enough,  and  will  allow  a  man,  with  hip 


boots  on,  to  walk  between  the  plants  with  ease.  For  a 
small  pond,  leas  than  12  feet  over,  a  plank  laid  across 
will  suffice  for  all  operations. 

Protection. — Where  severe  frosts  are  prevalent  in 
winter,  and  ice  12  to  18  inches  in  thickness  is  found, 
there  will  be  danger  of  the  roots  freezing.  In  such  cases, 
an  additional  depth  of  6  inches  will  be  a  great  advantage, 
and  a  protection  of  bracken,  salt  hay,  green  manure, 
leaves,  or  any  other  non-conducting  materials  should  be 
used  to  protect  the  masonry,  in  severe  weather,  against 
expansion  and  breakage.  To  protect  tubs,  small  pools 
or  ponds,  cover  with  boards  and  pile  on  dry  leaves  to 
the  depth  of  8  or  12  inches,  then  salt  hay  or  fresh  stable- 
manure  to  keep  the  leaves  from  blowing  away.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  protection  against  freezing. 
The  general  use  of  concrete  work  instead  of  brick  and 
stone  is  to  be  commended.  Reinforcement  makes  the 
walls  frost-proof  and  water-proof. 

Planting. — All  hardy  nympheas  may  be  planted  any 
time  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  1st  of  September. 
Those  planted  early,  other  things  being  equal,  will  give- 
good  results  the  same  season,  while  those  planted  late 
will  get  well  established  before  winter,  and  will  be  in 
excellent  condition  to  start  at  nature's  summons  early 
the  following  spring.  The  hardy  nympheas  differ  con- 
siderably as  to  rootstocks.  Those  of  the  native  species 
are  long  and  of  a  spongy,  soft  texture,  and  rambling 
in  growth,  while  the  European  species  have  a  much 
larger  and  very  firm  rootstock,  and  grow  more  compact. 
In  planting,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  press  the  root- 
stock  firmly  into  the  soil,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
the  root  rising  to  the  surface,  place  a  brick  or  any  weight 
upon  it,  to  keep  it  in  position  until  anchored  by  its  own 
roots.  Tender  nvmpneas  should  not  be  planted  until 
the  latter  end  of  Slay  or  beginning  of  June,  according  to 
location.  They  should  not  be  planted  out  before  coleus, 
alternanthera,  and  other  tender  bedding  plants.  They 
require  to  be  started  indoors,  and  will  be  grown  in  pots, 
which  are  much  handier  to  plant  than  roots  of  the 
hardy  varieties,  and  can  be  planted  under  the  water 
with  ease  and  facility.  Nelumbiums  should  not  be 
planted  until  about  the  1st  of  May.  Southward  the 
season  is  earlier.  The  existing  conditions  should  be 
such  that  tubers  shall  start  at  once  into  active  growth. 
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They  should  be  already  "started"  before  setting  out. 
The  tubers  should  be  laid  horizontally  in  a  slightly 
excavated  trench  and  covered  with  2  or  3  incites  of  soil, 
using  a  weight,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  tubers  in  posi- 
tion. Plants  established  in  pots  or  pans  are  very  con- 
venient for  planting,  and  may  be  purchased  when  tubers 
can  no  longer  be  procured,  and  can  be  planted  a  month 
later  in  the  season  with  good  results. 

The  Victoria  rtgia  has  always  been  an  aristocrat 
among  water-lilies,  and  few  cultivators  could  indulge  in 
such  a  horticultural  luxury-  To  grow  it  satisfactorily, 
a  large  surface  space  with  a  greater  depth  of  water  is 
necessary  t  han  for  other  aquatics,  and  a  higher  tempera* 
ture  is  needed  at  the  earlv  stages.  It  con  be  cultivated 
in  the  open  air,  but  artificial  heat  must  usually  be  ap- 
plied and  protection  afforded,  so  as  to  maintain  a  tem- 
perature of  85°  F.  In  1898  the  introducer  of  V.  Trickeri 
brought  the  Victoria  within  easy  reach  and  culture  of 
all  lovers  of  aquatic  plants.  V.  Trickeri  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  other  known  varieties  and  can  be  grown  in 
the  open  alongside  of  Nynipfum  taiuibariensit  and  jV. 
devoniensi*.  and  under  precisely  the  same  conditions. 
When  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  plants 
grow  rapidly,  and  will  develop  their  gigantic  leafage 
and  magnificent  flowers  in  August,  and  continue  to  do 
so  until  destroyed  by  frost.  V".  Trickeri  is  none  other 
than  V.  Cruziatta,  which  was  never  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation until  1898.  All  that  existed  outside  of  its  na- 
tive haunts,  on  the  Parana  River,  South  America,  was 
an  herbarium  specimen  of  part  of  a  leaf.  It  is  now 
generally  and  extensively  grown  throughout  the  United 
.States  and  in  Europe  where  aquatics  are  cultivated. 

Enemies—  Aquatics,  like  other  plants,  have  their 
enemies  in  the  way  of  insect  i>ests,  although  in  a  less 
degree  than  most  plants.  Aphides  an-  sometimes 
troublesome,  or  at  least  very  unsightly.  These,  however, 
have  their  enemies,  cs|>eeially  the  coecinella  (lady-bird), 
insectivorous  birds,  and  so  on.  When  these  do  not 
keep  them  down,  a  weak  application  of  kerosene  emul- 
sion will  make  a  clearance.  Another  method  of  getting 
rid  of  these  pests,  es|>ecially  in  a  small  artificial  pond, 
where  an  overflow  is  (or  should  be)  provided,  is  to  take 
the  hose  with  a  spray,  using  a  little  force,  and  drive  the 
insects  off  the  plants,  and,  as  they  readily  float  on  the 
water,  the  action  with  the  hose  will  drive  them  out  at 
the  overflow  pipe.  Recently  an  insect  pest  that  has  its 
home  in  Florida  has  migrated  north  ward,  causing  some 
annoyance.  The  larva  of  the  moth  H  yiiructimpa  pro- 
priali*  eats  the  leaf,  and  also  cuts  out  pieces  of  the  same, 
which  it  uses  for  protection,  thereby  greatly  disfiguring 
the  plant,  and  at  the  same  time  making  it  difficult  to 
get  at  the  enemy.  The  best  remedy  for  this  and  the 
nelutnbium  moth,  which  is  very  much  like  it,  is  a  lamp 
trap.  Any  ordinary  lamp  placed  near  the  plants  at 
night,  and  standing  in  a  shallow  vessel  containing  kero- 
sene, will  attract  the  insects,  which,  on  striking  the 
lamp,  fall  into  the  kerosene  and  are  no  further  trouble. 
For  other  insects,  such  as  leaf-miners  and  those  which 
eat  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  best  remedy  is  arsenate  of 
lead.  Muskrat*  are  more  or  less  troublesome,  especially 
where  nelumhiums  are  grown.  They  will  eat  the  tubers 
in  winter  and  early  spring,  and  will  make  sad  havoc 
with  banks.  They  will  also  eat  the  roots  of  some  nym- 
pheas.  The  best  remedy  for  these  is  the  steel  trap.  A 
sporadic  disease  has  also  made  its  apjx-urance.  The 
leaves  are  affected  with  spots,  which,  under  a  damp, 
warm  atmosphere,  spread  rapidly.  Such  climatic  con- 
ditions, followed  by  bright  sunshine,  cause  the  affected 
leaves  to  shrivel  up.  This  greatly  weakens  and  checks 
the  plants.  This  disease  yields  readily  to  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  bordeaux  mixture.  The  same  remedy  is  also 
very  valuable  in  ridding  the  pond  of  all  confervoid 
growth. 

Tub  culture  should  be  resorted  to  only  from  lack  of 
space,  or  when  no  other  methtxl  can  be  adopted  (Fig. 
291 ).  For  this  system  of  culture,  nympheas  should  be 


chosen  that  are  moderate  growers,  yet  free-flowering, 
and  other  miscellaneous  aquatic  plants.  The  tubs 
should  hold  from  4  to  12  cubic  feet  of  soil  for  nympheas, 
according  to  the  variety,  some  being  moderate  growers, 
others  vigorous  and  robust.  The  tuba  may  remain 
above  ground  or  sunken.  If  sunken  during  the  warm 
weather,  the  roots  arc  kept  cooler,  and  this  is  desirable, 
especially  if  hardy  kinds  are  grown.  A  great  improve- 
ment over  tubs  is  a  concrete  pool  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  tub,  and  2  feet  deep.  A  circular 
form  4  or  more  feet  in  diameter  should  be  made  and  the 
ground  then  excavated  8  inches  larger  than  the  form. 
This  will  allow  a  wall  of  concrete  4  inches  thick.  Wire 
netting  should  be  used  for  reinforcing,  arranged  so  as 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  Use  a  mixture  of  sand, 


291.  Tub  o(  w»tCT-Ulies. 


gravel  or  cinders  in  the  following  proportion :  two  bags  of 
Portland  cement  .three  wheelbarrows  of  sand,  five  wheel- 
barrows of  gravel  or  finely  broken  stone  or  cinders  and 
limoide  equal  to  otw-fourth  of  cement.  This  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed  before  using.  After  the  second  day, 
remove  the  form  and  lay  the  bottom  with  the  same 
material  4  to  0  inches  thick.  This  will  make  a  strong, 
durable,  water-tight  pool  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

William  Thicker. 

[The  standard  book  on  the  American  culture  of  aquat- 
ics is  "The  Water  Garden,"  by  Wm.  Tricker,  N.  Y., 
1897,  pp.  120,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  exten- 
sive cultural  directions  and  for  lists  of  aquatic  plants. 
For  botanical  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of 
aquatics,  with  brief,  sj>ecial  cultural  directions,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  articles  in  this  Cyclopedia, 
under  the  various  genera,  as  Nelumbium,  Xymplura, 
and  Victoria. — L.  H.  B.] 

A  QUI  LEG  LA  (from  aquilegut,  water-drawer,  not  from 
aqutia,  eagle).  Ranunculacer.  Columbine.  Hardy  per- 
ennial herbs  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  grown  for 
their  profusion  of  showy  flowers  in  early  summer,  and 
the  delicate  foliage  later  on  in  the  year.  See  page  3565. 

Mostly  with  paniculate  branches,  terminated  by 
showy  fts.,  and  1-3  ternately-compound  lvs.,  commonly 
glaucous:  the  Ifts.  roundish  ana  obtusely  lobed:  fls. 
large,  showy,  usually  in  spring  or  early  summer;  sepals 
5,  regular,  pet aloid ;  petals  concave,  produced  backward 
between  the  se|>als,  forming  a  hollow  spur;  stamens 
numerous:  fr.  of  about  5  manv-seeded  follicles. — 
About  30  distinct  species.  J.  G.  Baker,  A  Synopsis  of 
the  Aquilegia,  inG.C.  IL  10:19.70,  111,203  (1878). 

The  columbines  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
popular  of  all  hardy  plants.  The  tall  and  strong-growing 
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species  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  half -shady  positions. 
The  attractive  forms  and  rich  variations  in  hue  of 
aquilegias  come  out  well  when  associated  with  hemero- 
callis,  Siberian  irises,  thalictrums,  polygonaturns, 
Spirira  Fiiiprndtdtt  and  wild  ferns.  In  the  North,  a 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  grouping  columbines 
together  with  white  and  blue  Lupinux  polyphyllux, 
Campanula  ptmicifolia,  lrU  germanieti  and  /.  judlvla  var. 
dtdmatica,  Iceland  poppies  and  trollius.  For  rockeries, 
t  he  low-growing  earl  v  alpine  species,  such  as  A  ■  alpina,  A . 
Sluartii  and  .1 .  flalteilata  arc  well  adapted.  Throughout 
the  middle  and  northern  states,  columbines  need  winter 
protection,  dry  leaves  being  preferable  for  covering. 

Seeds  sown  in  pans,  in  coldframes  in  March,  or  o|ien 
air  in  April,  occasionally  bloom  the  first  season,  but 
generally  the  second.  The  different  species  should 
be  some  distance  apart,  if  possible,  if  pure  seed  is 
desired,  as  the  most  diverse  species  hybridize 
directly.  Thev  may  be  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots  in  late  fall,  winter  or  early  spring,  but 
the  better  way  is  by  seeds.  Absolutely  pure  seed 
is  hard  to  obtain  except  from  the  plants  in  the 
wild  state;  and  some  of  the  mixed  forms  are  quite 
inferior  to  the  true  s|>eci«w  from  which  they  have 
come.  A.  candea,  A.  glandidom,  and  A.  vidgaru 
are  likely  to  flower  only  two  or  thn<e  years,  and  should 
be  treated  as  biennials;  but  A.  mdgarix  may  be  kept 
active  for  a  longer  period  by  transplanting. 

A  light  sandy  soil,  moist,  with  good  drainage,  shel- 
tered, but  exposed  to  sun,  is  what  aquilegias  prefer.  Some 
of  the  stronger  species,  when  of  nearly  full  flowering  size, 
may  be  transplanted  into  heavier  garden  soil,  even 
heavy  clay,  and  made  to  succeed;  but  for  the  rearing  of 
young  seedlings,  a  light,  sandy  loam  is  essential.  The 
seed  of  most  columbines  is  rather  slow  in  germinating, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  moist  on  top  of  the 
ground  until  the  young  plants  are  up.  A  coldframe. 
with  medium  heavy  cotton  covering,  is  a  good  place  to 
grow  the  plants.  1  he  cotton  retains  sufficient  moist  un- 
to keep  the  soil  moist  on  top,  and  still  admits  sufficient 
circulation  of  air  to  prevent  damping-off  of  the  young 
seedlings.  When  large  enough,  the  seedlings  may  be 
pricked  out  into  another  frame  for  a  time,  or,  by  shad- 
ing for  a  few  days  until  they  get  a  start,  they  may  be 
set  into  the  permanent  border,  or  wherever  they  are  to 
be  placed.  (F.  II.  Hereford.) 


alt.j.  9.  IS.  16. 
alba-plena,  13. 


atropurpum.  4,6. 
atronoiaaa,  9. 
aurm,  13. 
birolor.  10. 
hlnruia.  9. 
Ruericeriana,  0. 

J -f  Mill  Ml,  fi.  IS. 

enli/orHiai.  11. 
canadensis,  5.  11,  13. 
earyophylloidc*.  19. 
chry«antha.  13, 
fUhcllata,  7. 
Ilnveaornji,  S,  13. 
flan  flora.  5. 


INDEX. 
/tort-alba,  7. 
Borc-pli-no.  9,  10,  11, 

12,  IS, 
/o/iu-nurtu,  ». 
fnrmou.  11. 
Harnirriana,  10. 
gttinduluw,  17. 
l/rtiniliflvra,  13. 
Ueh* ns.  IS. 
hybrida,  9.  11.  IS. 
Jnwchkanii,  13. 
Joncaii.  1. 
turunda,  17. 
Iartiflr>ra,  3. 
Irptnccnu,  8.  13.  15. 
longiwima,  14. 
lutca.  IS. 
maeranthn,  IS. 


nana,  S,  13. 
nana-alba,  7,  11. 
nivca,  9. 
Olympic*.  9. 
oxywpala.  2. 
nitirn-plcno,  11. 
■ibirica,  10. 
.Skinncri,  12.  13. 
«prri<Ma,  10. 
>|wtI:iIm]i.i,  10. 

rttllata,  9. 
Stimrtii.  18. 
tuprrbn.  11,  16  . 

truncal*.  11. 
Vcrvicni-ana,  9. 
viridiflora,  4. 
vulgari*.  9, 
WiUmanniana,  9 


A.  Sepals  not  more  than  M  or  ?4in.  long:  expanded  fls. 
t  or  t  '  i  in.  dtam. 
B.  Limb  of  petal  shorter  than  the  nrpal. 
1.  Jdnesii,  I'arry.  True  st .  very  short  or  almost  want- 
ing, sof (-pubescent :  tufted  root-lvs.  1-2  in.  high  from 
the  stout,  ascending  branches  of  the  rootstock,  biternately 
divided;  partial-petioles  verv  short  or  none;  lfts.  very 
crowded:  fls.  blue;  sepals  oblong-obtuse,  equaling  the 
spurs,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  petal-limbs  and 
heat!  of  stamens:  follicles  glabrous,  large,  nearly  1 
in.  long;  styles  half  as  long;  peduncles  lengthening  to 
almut  .1  in.  in  fr.  Julv.  Wyoming  and  Montana.  O.F. 
9:365. 


2.  oxysepala,  Traut.  &  Mey.  Plant  2V6  ft.,  slightly 
pubescent  above:  radical  Ivs.  long-petioled,  secoiuiarv 
divisions  sessile:  sepals  blue,  ovate-lanceolate,  mucfi 
exceeding  in  length  the  petal-limbs,  which  are  ft  lines 
long,  white,  rounded-truncate;  stamens  not  protruding 
beyond  the  |>etal-limb;  spur  knobbed,  bent  inward, 
shorter  than  petal-limb:  follicles  pubescent,  with  styles 
their  own  length.  June.  Siberia. — Said  to  be  one  of 
the  first  to  bloom,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  list.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dwarfed;  fls.  large 
blue,  yellow  and  white;  it  comes  so  much  before  the 
others  that  its  pistils,  as  a  rule,  all  fertilise  before  any 
of  the  other  species  come  into  flower."  Only  recently 
intro.  to  cult. 

3.  Uctiflora,  Kar.  <Jc  Kir.  St.  1  \^  ft.  high,  glabrous 

in  the  lower  part : 
partial  -  petioles  of 
root-lvs.  1H-2  in. 
long;  lfts.  sessile  or 
short-stalked,  1  in. 
long,  many  lobes 
reaching  half  way 
down;  st.-lvs.  pct- 
ioled  and  com- 
pound: fls.  about 
3  to  a  St.;  sepals 
nearly  white  or 
tinged  with  blue, 
over  J^in.  long,  nar- 
row ;  petal-limb  half 
as  long  as  sepal; 
spur  Hin.,  slender, 
nearly  straight,  not 
knobbed  at  tip; 
stamens  equal  in 
length  to  the  limb. 
June.  Altai  Mts., 
Siberia.  —  A  desir- 
able species,  but  not 
much  planted. 

bb.  Limb  of  petal 
wwi  to 


4.  viridiflora, 

Pallas.  St.l-Uvft. 
high,  finely  pubes- 
cent throughout, 
several  -fld.:  the 
partial -petioles  of 
root-lvB.  1-2  in.  long;  lfts.  sessUe  or  the  end  one  shortly 
stalked,  lobes  rather  narrow  and  deep;  lower  st.-lvs. 
petioled,  bitcrnate:  sepals  oblong,  obtuse,  ascending, 
greenish,  equaling  the  broad,  gn-enish  petal-limb,  but 
not  reaching  the  head  of  stamens;  spur  straight,  slender, 
}2in.  long,  not  knobbed  .-pubescent  follicles  as  short  as 
their  styles.  Summer.  E.  Siberia— Not  so  much  used 
as  the  following  variety: 

Var.  atropurpurea,  Vilm.  (A,  atropurpurea,  Willd.). 
Limbs  of  the  petals  deep  blue  or  lilac-purple,  and  the 
sepals  and  spur  somewhat  tinged  with  the  same  hue. 
li.R.  922. 

5,  canadensis,  Linn.  Common  Columbine  of  Amer. 
Figs.  292,  293.  Height  1-2  ft.:  primary  divisions  of 
|M»tioles  of  root-lvs.  1  2  in.,  having  3  divisions;  2  or  3 
of  the  st.-lvs.  petioled,  bitcrnate:  fls.  several  to  a  st.; 
sepals  yellowish  or  tinted  on  the  back  with  red,  about 
Jain,  long,  not  reflexing;  limb  of  petals  a  little  shorter, 
yellowish,  truncate;  spur  ?iin.  long,  nearly  straight, 
knobbed  at.  the  end,  bright  nil  throughout;  stamens 
much  protruding:  follicles  ?-«in.  long,  with  styles  half 
as  long.  Mav-July.  Stony  banks,  east  of  Rocky 
Mountains.  Introduced  1890.  B.M.  24ft.  L.B.C.  9: 
BS8.  Mn.  5:21.  H.H.  1896,  p.  109.  F.W.  1878:33.— 
There  are  some  lniuitiful  hybrids  of  this  and  the  blue 
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Var.  nina,  Hort.  Plant  1  ft.  high  or  less:  fls. 
i  the  type. 

Var.  flavescens,  Hook.  A  pale-lvd.  vellow-fld. 
variety.  Very  pretty.  Intro.  1889.  This  has  often 
been  called  A.  flavescens,  Wata.;  .4.  csrrulea  var.  flaves- 

cetut,  Lawson;  A.  flavi- 
flora,  Tenney ;  A.  cana- 
densis var.  flaciflora, 
Brit.  B.M.  6552  B. 

6.  Buergeriina.Sieb. 
&  Zucc.  (A.  airopur- 
pitrea,  Miq.).  More 
slender  than  .4.  rul- 
garis;  1  ft.  high,  finely 
pubescent  toward  the 
top;  branched  to  form 
several  heads.  Itearing 
2-3-pelioled,  biternate 
lvs.;  partial-|M>tiole8  of 
basal  lvs.  J  2-1  in.  long, 
with  3  sessile  divi- 
sions: fls.  yellow,  tinted 
with  purple,  1-1 in. 
diani.;  sepals  J.jin. 
long,  acute,  spreading; 
spurs  creel,  nearly 
straight,  as  king  as  the 
liinb  of  petals,  and 
about  equaling  the 
sepal ;  head  of  stamens 
equal  to  limb  in  length: 
follicles  pubescent, 
Early.  Japan.— Brought 

long:  expanded  fl.  about  2  in. 
diam. 

B.  Spurs  shorter  than  the  petal-limb,  and  incurved. 

7.  flabelttta,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  8t.  1-1 H  ft.,  few-fid.: 
partial-petioles  of  root -lvs.  1  in.  or  more.  lfts.  nearly 
sessile;  st.-lvB.  large  and  pctioled:  fls.  bright  lilac,  or 
pale  purple  or  white;  sepals  1  in.  long,  obtuse;  limb  of 
petal  half  as  long,  often  white  in  the  lilac-fki.  form; 
spur  shorter  than  the  limb,  slender  toward  the  end, 
much  incurved;  stamens  not  protruding  Is-yond  the 
petal-limbs:  follicles  glabrous.  Summer.  Japan.  R.H. 
1896,  p.  109.  Var.  nana-Alba,  Hort.  (var.  flore^lba, 
Hort,).  Fls.  pure  white:  plant  dwarfish.  R.B.  15:157. 
B.M.  8354  (var.  nhra). 

bb.  .Spur*  at  least  as  long  as  petal-limb, 
c.  Stamens  short,  not  much  protrwling. 

8.  leptoceras,  Fisch.  &  Mcy.  St.  several-fld.,  about 
1  ft.  high:  partial-petioles  of  root -lvs.  over  1  in.,  lfts. 
sessile;  st.-lvs.  petioled  biternate:  fls.  violet,  with  the 
tips  of  the  sepals  greenish,  and  tips  of  the  short  petal- 
limb  yellow;  spur  slender,  slightly  curved,  '2in.  long, 
not  knobbed;  stamens  protruding  a  little  beyond  the 
limbs  of  petals:  follicles  slender,  glabrous,  nearly  1  in. 
long.  Summer.  E.Siberia.  B.R.  33:64.  F.S.  3:296.— 
Litt  le  used  in  Anicr. 

9.  vulgaris,  Linn.  (.4.  stellata,  Hort.  A.  atrata, 
Koch).  Common  Colimbine  of  Ku.  Sts.  I1 4-2  ft. 
high,  many-fid.,  finely  pubescent  throughout:  root-lvs. 
with  3  partial-petioles  l'j-2  in.  long,  secondary 
branches  certain,  ultimate  If  .-lobes  shallow  and  round- 
ish, texture  firm;  lower  st.-lvs.  pctioled  and  biternate: 
fls.  violet,  furnished  with  a  claw,  acute.  1  in.  long,  half 
as  wide;  petal-limb  ?4in.  long,  equaling  the  head  of 
stamens;  spur  about  same  length,  stout,  much  incurved, 
knobbed:  follicles  densely  pubescent,  I  in.  long,  style 
half  as  long.  Summer.  F.U.,  Siberia,  and  naturalized  in 
Amer.  (in.  12,  p.  288  ;  70,  p.  lti  (us  .4.  stellata ) .  G.W. 
3,  p.  229.  Var.  flore-plino,  Hort.  Fls.  much  doubled, 
ranging  from  pure  white  to  deep  blue    Hen-  belong 


many  horticultural  varieties  with  personal  names. 
Var.  VervwneAna,  Hort.  (var.  foliix-aureix,  Hort.  Var. 
atroviolaera,  Hort.).  Lvs.  with  yellow  variegated  lines. 

Var.  nfvea,  Baumg.  (var.  dlba,  Hort.).  Munstead's 
White  Colimbine.  Of  ten  2-3  ft .  high :  a  great  profu- 
sion of  large,  pure  white  fls.  for  several  weeks  in  early 
spring.  Var.  nfvea  grandifldra,  Hon.,  is  much  like  this. 

Var.  olympica,  Baker  (.4.  olympica,  Boiss.  A.  Witt- 
mnnniana,  Hon.  .4.  hldnda,  l>cm.).  A  fine  variety, 
with  several  large  lis.;  sepals  light  lilac  or  bright  purple, 
1  in.  or  more  in  length;  petal-limb  white.  I.H.  4:146. 
H.H.  1896,  p.  108. 

Var.  hybrida,  Sims.  Much  like  the  last  variety,  but 
with  stout,  lilac-purple  spurs  as  long  as  the  sepals,  only 
slightly  incurved.— Probably  a  hybrid  of  A.  vulgaris 
and  .4.  canailensis.  B.M.  1221. 

10.  sibfrica,  Lam.  (.4.  bicolur,  Ehrh.  A.  Garnieriana, 
Sweet.  A.  specidsa,  DC.).  St.  \\t~2  ft.  high,  many- 
fid.;  often  nearly  glabrous  throughout:  partial-petioles 
of  root-lvs.  1-2  in.,  sometimes  showing  3  distinct 
branches;  terminal  lfts.  1  in.  or  more  broad,  lobes 
rather  shallow  and  rounded;  lower  st.-lvs.  petiolcd  ami 
biternate:  fls.  pale  or  bright  lilac-blue;  oblong  sepals 
fullv  1  in.  long,  spreading  or  reflcxcd  a  little;  petal-limb 
hall  as  long,  equaling  the  head  of  stamens,  and  often 
white;  spur  rather  stout,  f  jin.  or  more,  very'  much 
incurved,  or  even  coiled:  follicles  glabrous,  1  in.  long, 
style  J^in.  Summer.  E.Siberia.  S.B.F.G.  II.  1 :90. 
Var.  flort' -pit-no,  Hort.  (.4.  bicolor  var.  florc-pleno, 
Hurt.).  Fls.  much  doubled  by  the  multiplication  of  both 
the  limbs  and  the  spurs. 

Var.  spectibilis,  Baker  (.4.  speetdbilis,  Lem.).  A 
large,  bright  lilae-fld.  var.;  petal-limbs  tipped  yellow. 
Amur  land.  I.H.  11:403. 

00.  Stamens  long,  protruding  far  beyond  the  petal-limb. 

11.  formdsa,  Tesch.  (A.  canadensis  var.  formdsa, 
Wats.).  Habit  as  in  .4 .  canadensis:  root-lvs.  and  st.- 
lvs.  like  that  species,  but  fls.  brick-rid  and  yellow,  or 
wholly  yellow,  and  sepals  larger,  quite  twice  as  long  as 
petal-limb;  spurs  more  spreading,  somewhat  more  slen- 
der, and  often  shorter.  May-Aug.  Sitka  to  Calif.,  and 
east  to  the  Rockies.  Intro.  1881.  B.M.  6552.  F.S. 
8:795.  Gt.  32:372.  R.H.  1896,  p.  108.  G.C.  1854:830. 
Var.  hybrida,  Hort. 

(A.  calif  Arnica  var. 
hybrula,  Hort.  .4.  su- 
perba,  Hort.).  Fls. 
large,  with  scarlet 
sepals  and  yellow 


mg,  long  and  slender. 
—A  supposed  hybrid 
with  .4.  chrysatdha. 
F.M.  1877:  278.  V. 
2:33  f.  2.  Var.rtbra- 
pleno,  Hort.  (var. 
fliirr-pl'eno,  Hort.). 
Fls.  as  in  var.  hylrrida. 
but  several  whorls  of 
petal-limbs.  Var. 
nlna-alba,  Hort  .  Fls. 
pale,  often  nearly 
white:  plant  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  ft. 

Var.  truncata, 
Baker  (.4.  truncata, 
Fisch.  .4.  calif  Arnica, 
Lindl.l.  Fls.  with 
short,  thick  spurs  and 
very  small  sepals  and 
a  small  petal-limb. 
Intro.  1881.  F.S.  12: 
1188  lis  ,1. 
Hort). 
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12.  SWnneri,  Hook.  St.  1-2  ft.  high,  many-fld.,  gla- 
brous: root-lvs.  long-petioled,  with  both  primary  and 
secondary  divisions  long;  Ifta.  cordate,  3-partcd;  sev- 
eral st.-lvs.  petioled  and  biternate:  sepals  green,  keeled, 
lanceolate,  acute,  never  much  spreading,  *4-l  in.  long; 
petal-limb  greenish  orange,  half  as  long  as  sepal;  spur 
bright  red,  tapering  rapidly,  over  1  in.  long;  stamens 
protruding  far  beyond  the  limb;  styles  3:  fr.,  at  least 
when  young,  bearing  broad,  membranous,  curled  wingH. 
After  flowering,  the  peduncles  become  erect.  Julv- 
Sept.  Mta.  of  New  Mex  B.M.  3919.  P.M.  10:199. 
B.H.  4:1.  F.S.  1:6.  V. 
2:Xtf.5  (poor). — A  hand- 
some  plant  requiring  a 
light  soil  in  a  sunny  bor- 
der. V  a  r.  fl&re  -  "pleno, 
Hort.  Fls.  double.  Gt. 
34:57.— Very  fine. 


295.  Aquilni* 


BBB.  Spurs  very  long,  snvral  timet  the  length  of 
petal-limb. 

13.  chrysantha,  Gray  (A.  kptoe'eras  var.  chrysAntha, 
Hook  ).  Fig.  204.  Height  3-4  ft.:  root-lvs.  with  twice 
3-branched  petioles,  lft^s.  biternate;  st.-lvs.  several, 
petioled:  fls.  manv  on  the  plant,  2-3  in.  across;  sepals 
pale  yellow,  tinted  claret,  spreading  horizontally;  petal- 
limb  deep  yellow,  shorter  than  the  sepals,  ami  nearly  as 
long  as  the  head  of  stamens;  spur  rather  straight,  very 
slender,  divergent.,  about  2  in.  long,  descending  when 
fl.  is  mature:  follicles  glabrous,  1  in.  long;  style  half 
as  Ioiik-  Mav-Aug.  New  Mex.  and  Ariz.  Gn.  16: 
264;  51,  p.  3K5.  B.M.  0073.  R.H.  1800.  p.  108.  F.R. 
2:109.  Gt.  33:84.  G.C.  1873:1301.  F.M.  1873:88. 
V.  2:33  f.  3.  F.S.  20:2108.  H.F.  4:120.  H.U.  3, 
p.  324.  Var.  flavescens,  Hort.  (.1.  nitrra.  Junk.  .4. 
canadensis  var.  aiirca,  Roezlj.  Fls.  yellow,  tinged 
with  red:  spurs  incurved,  and  shorter  than  in  the  tvpe. 
Gt.  21:734.  Var.  alba-plena,  Hort.  (var.  grawlifiitra 
Alba,  Hort.).  Fls.  very  pale  yellow  or  nearly  white,  with 
two  or  more  whorls  of  pctul-limbs.  Intro.  1S80. 
V.  12:311.  G.W.  8,  p.  373.  Var.  nana,  Hort.  (.1. 
UptoctTa*  var.  littrti,  Hort.).  Like  the  type,  but  plant 
always  small,  not  exceeding  1 1 2  ft.  Var.  J&schkanii, 
Hort.  About  the  same  height  as  last:  fls.  large,  yellow, 
with  red  spurs. — Thought  to  be  a  hybrid  of  A.  chrymn- 


tha  x  SH 


c  bkinnert,  he 
hybrida,  Hort 


hence 


called  A.  Skinneri 


14.  longfesima,  Gray.  Fig.  295.  Tall,  somewhat  pu- 
bescent with  silky  hairs,  or  smoothish:  root-lvs. 
biternate,  even  in  the  |>etioles;  lfts.  deeply  lobed  and 
cut,  green  above,  glaucous  beneath;  st.-lvs.  similar, 
petioled:  fls.  pale  yellow,  sepals  lanceolate,  broadly 


1  in.  or  more,  the  spatulate  petals  a  little 
DUt  equaling  the  head  of  stamens;  spur  with 
orifice,  4  in.  long  or  more,  always  hanging. 
Distinguished  from  .4.  ehrymntha  by  its  longer  spur 
with  contracted  orifice,  by  the  narrow  |ietals,  and  by 
the  late  season  of  flowering.  Late  July  to  Oct.  1. 
Ravines  S.  W.  Texas  into  Mex.  G.F.  1 :31  (adapted  in 
Fig.  295). — The  seed  must  be  obtained  from  wild  plants, 
as  those  cult,  usually  fail  to  produce  seed;  hence  not 


Sepals  1  }  $  or  even  2  in.  long:  expanded  JU. 
»"•  diam.;  stamens  not  protruding. 
B.  Spurs  long  and  not  incurved. 
15.  eaeriUea,  James  (.4.  leptoebras,  Nutt.  .4.  mo* 
crdntha,  Hook  &  Arn.).  St.  1-1  ,Hs  ft.,  finely  pubescent 
above,  bearing  several  fls.:  lower  st.-lvs.  large  anil  bi- 
ternate; basal-lvs.  with  long  3-branched  petiolra;  lfts. 
3-k>bed  on  secondary  stalks:  fls.  2  in.  across,  whitish,  but 
variously  tinted  with  light  blue  and  yellow;  sepals  often 
blue,  oblong,  obtuse,  twice  as  long  as  the  petal-limb; 
spurs  long,  slender,  knobbed  at  the  end,  rather  straight, 
but  curving  outward;  head  of  stamens  equaling  the 
petals:  follicles  pubescent,  1  in.  long;  style  1  jin.  Apr.- 
Julv.  Lower  mt.  regions,  Mont,  to  New  Mex.  B.M. 
4407;  5177.  Gn.  10:204.  Mn.  0:01.  V.  2:33  f.  4. 
F.S.  5:331.  F.R.  10: 163.  Gn.  59,  p.  147.  G.  28:241. 
Var.  Alba,  Hort.  Fls.  of  same  size  but  entirely  white. 
Intro.  1883.  Var.  hybrida,  Hort.  Sepals  some  shade 
of  blue  or  pink,  or  mixed,  and  petals  nearly  white  or 
yellow,  also  called  var.  lutea,  Hort.  The  true  form  of 
this  is  probably  A.  arrulen  x  A.  ehrymntha.  Gn.  51, 
n.  385.  R.H.  1896:  108.  A.G.  15:  315.  l.H.  43:01. 
Var.  Htlente,  Hort.,  is  very  probably  a  form  of  this 
hybrid;  very  robust,  fls.  numerous,  blue  and  pure 
white.  G.W.  0:212.  Var.  fldre-pleno,  Hort.  Fls.  longer 
and  very  showy,  more  or  less  doubled  toward  the 
center. 

bb.  Spurs  incurred  and  hardly  longer  than  petal-limbs. 
10.  alpuia,  Linn.  (incl.  var.  superba,  Hort.  I.  Fig.  290. 
St.  nearly  1  ft.  high,  finely  pubescent  upwards,  2-5- 
fld..  bearing  petioled.  biternate  Ivs.:  parti.il-|K-t  ioles  of 
basal-lvs.  1-2  in.  long,  with  3  nearly  sessile  divisions, 
deeply  lobed:  expanded  fl.  l  '  i-2  in.  across,  blue,  rarely 
pale  or  white;  sepals  1  '4  in.  long,  half  as  broad,  acute; 
petal-limb  half  as  long  as 
sepals,  often  white;  spur 
stout,  incurved,  same  length 
as  the  limb;  head  of  sta- 
mens not  protruding:  fol- 
licles pubescent,  1  in.  long; 
st  vie  much  shorter.  Mav, 
June.  Switzerland.  L.B.C. 
7:637.  Gn.  0:3S4.  F.W. 
1879:353.  B.M.  8303.  Var. 
alba,  Hort.  Fls.  pure  white. 

17.  glanduldsa,  Fisch. 
Fig.  297.  St .  1-1 1  j  ft.  high, 
glandular  pubescent  in  the 
upper  half,  1-3-lld.:  partial- 
petioles  of  root-lvs.  1-2  in 
long,  each  with  3  distincl 
divisions;  lft.-scgms.  nar- 
row and  deep;  st.-lvs.  few, 
bract-like:  fls.  large,  nod- 
ding; sepals  bright  lilac- 
blue,  ovate,  acute,  about 
1  \  2  in.  long  and  half  as 
broad;  petal -limb  same 
color,  but  tipped  and  bor- 
dered with  creamy  white, 
less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  sepals,  very  broad ;  spur 
very  short,  M-'^in.,  stout, 
much  incurved; 


« 
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not  protruding:  follicles  1  in.  long,  6-10  in  ,,  ....... 

densel)  hairy,  with  short,  falcate  style.  Allied  to  A. 
alpina,  but  a  taller  plant,  with  shorter  spurs,  larger 
lis.,  and  a  greater  number  of  follicles.  May,  June.  Altai 


Mta.   of   Siberia.    B.  5:219. 


F.W.  1871:353.  Gn. 
15:27K;  45,  p.  193;  64, 
p.  26.  Gt.  289  f.  1.— 
One  of  the  hand- 


Var.  jucunda,  Fisch. 
&  Lall.  Fls.  rather 
smaller  than  in  the 
type;  petal-limb  white, 
at  the 


297.  AquilegU  (Undaloia.  ( X  K) 

to  some  very  mixed  forms, 
colors.  Special  characters  set 


B.R.33:19.  F.S. 
5:535. — A  fine  variety, 
with  some  tendency  to 
double. 

18.  Stuartii.Horr.  A 
recorded  hybrid  of  A. 
glandxdoxa  x  A .  rulgari* 
var.  olympien.  Fls. 
Very  large  and  beauti- 
ful. It  very  much  re- 
sembles the  latter  in 
form  of  sepals  and 
petals,  and  the  former 
in  shape  of  spurs  and 
coloration.  May,  June. 
Intro.  1891.  Gn.  34: 
344;  61,  p.  409.  G.M. 
54:416. 

19.  caryopbv  11  okies 
is  a  garden  name  given 

with  a  great  variety  of 
m  not  to  be  well  fixed. 


A  baiknUnn,  Hort.  Ft*,  large,  violet -blue,  apura  long.— A  hop- 
|a*W  Hort..  and  iu  r.r.  dJiatUnma.  Uort.  are  much  like  A. 
ehryaantha,  ami  resemble  it  in  habit  awl  color  ol  fls.  but  the  spun 


ait-  not  mi  lung. 

K.  C.  Davis. 

ARABIS  (Arabia).  Crudfersr.  Rock-Crew.  Small 
perennial  or  annual  herbs,  with  white  or  purple  flowers, 
grown  mostly  on  borders  and  in  roekwork. 

Flowers  mostly  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  small, 
but  often  many  or  appearing  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time:  lvs.  mostly  undivided:  siliqucs  long,  linear, 
flat:  stigma  2-lobcd.—  In  temperate  regions,  about  100 
species,  several  native  to  this  country;  some  of  them 
are  alpine.  Usually  prop,  by  division;  also  by  seeds 
and  cuttings.  Hardy,  requiring  plenty  of  sun,  and 
thriving  even  in  poor  soil.  The  following  four  species 
are  perennials: 

A.  FU.  purple  or  rose. 
murilis,  Bertol.  (.4.  rosea,  DC.).  A  foot  high,  with  a 
rather  dense  raceme  of  pretty  fls.:  lvs.  oblong,  sessile 
(the  radical  ones  with  a  long  narrow  base),  prominently 
and  distantly  blunt-toothed,  sparsely  pubescent.  Spring 
and  summer.  Italy.  B.M.  3246. 

aa.  FU.  while. 
serpyllifdlia,  Vill.  (.4.  nimli*.  Guss.).  Tufted,  2-6  in.: 
radical  lvs.  entire  or  few-toothed,  the  st.-lvs.  small  and 
sessile,  not  clasping:  fls.  in  a  short  cluster,  the  calyx  as 
long  as  the  peduncle,  the  limb  of  the  petals  linear- 
oblong  and  erect.  Eu. 

albida,  Stev.  (A.  caueiUica,  Willd.).  Fig.  298.  A  few 
inches  high,  pubescent:  lower  lvs.  narrow  at  the  base, 
the  upper  auriculatc-clasping,  all  angle- toothed  near 
the  top:  fls.  in  a  loose  raceme,  the  calyx  shorter  than 
the  pedicel,  the  petal-limb  oval  and  obtuse.  Eu.  B.M. 
2046.  Gn.  62,  p.  280;  72,  p.  Ii7;  74,  p.  620.  F.E.  16:611. 
-Blooms  early,  is  fragrant,  and  is  well  adapted  for 


Var.  fldre-pleno,  Hort.  Double.  Gn.  65,  p.  306.  Var. 
variegau,  Hort.,  has  yellow-white  stripes  on  lvs.  Gt. 
45,  p.  108.  Var.  Billardieri,  Boiss.  (A.  BiUardibi,  DC.). 
Hoary-pubescent,  slender:  lvs.  small,  very  obtuse, 
entire  or  with  1  or  2  teeth  at  base:  txxl  long,  slender 
and  spreading:  fls.  often  tinged.  Eastern.  Gn.  63, 
p.  422. 

alpina,  Linn.  Fls.  smaller  tlian  in  the  last,  plant  only 
slightly  pubescent  and  hairy:  lvs.  somewhat  clasping 
but  not  auriculatc;  small-toothed  nearly  or  quite  the 


entire  length,  the  cauline  ones  pointed.  Eu.  B.M. ! 
G.C.  III.  30:239.— Blooms  very  early,  and  is  one  of 
the  l>cst  rock-plant*.  Var  variegtta,  Hort.  Var  nana 
compicta,  Hort.,  a  dwarf  form.  Gt.  44,  p.  203.  Var. 
fldre-pleno,  Hort.  Fls.  full-double;  handsome.  Gt.  51, 
p.  211.  G.  26:199. 

A.  arm  Ami.  Scop.   Fla.  rose  varying  to  white:  Iva.  pinnatind. 

Eu. — A.  aubrittioidt*  Boias.  Much 


Jbida,  but  pal*  pink.   Cil.oa. — A.  UrpharaphiUa.  Hook. 
:U  large,  rrw-purple:  Iva.  aharp-toothed,  seuulr  or  claap- 
m*wr^  hairy.  Calif.    B.M  fiOH7. — A.  Ftrdindndu-Co- 


those  on  the  at.  deep-toot  bed. 
Hkc  A.  aJbida,  but  pale  pink.  C 

ing,  the 

Inirffii,  Kelt.  A  8ue/ndcrm.  I.va.  gray  in  rosette*,  becoming  green  in 
winter:  fla.  amaJI.  yellowish.  Maredonia. — A.  /undo.  Linn.  f.  Fla. 
while:  lvs.  ahining,  obovate,  clasping.  There  n  a  variegated  form. 
Eu. — A.  mdtlu.  Stev.  Fla.  white:  lva.  pubescent,  large-toot  bed,  the 
lower  one-<  rounded  and  long-stalked.  Eu. — A.  pHrrn.  I -am  Fla. 
white:  lva.  toothed,  the  radical  ones  often  parted,  the  at. -Iva.  oblong- 
linear.  Eu. — A.  prkeor,  Waldst.  A  Kit.— A  procurrena. — A.  pro- 
current.  Waldat.  A  Kit.  Fla.  white:  Iva.  ciliate.  those  on  the  at. 
entire  and  sessile,  the  othera  stalked:  atolonileroua.  A  vanrgnted 
var.  Eu. — A.  Stirii,  Uort.  A  compact  but  vigoroua  garden  form 
with  large  dear  white  fti.—  A.  rtrna.  R.  Br.  Annual,  hairy:  B». 

Ivm.  oblong-ovate  to  nmml-oblong.  the  upper  ones 
•uwe-tootbed.  Eu.  B.M.  3331.      L    jj  g 

ARACHIS  (G  re*k,  without  a  rachis).  Legumindsr. 
Peanut.  Goober.  The  peanut  ia  sometimes  grown  in 
the  economic  house  of  botanical  gardens,  and  also  as  a 
curiosity  in  outdoor  gardens.  The  genus  has  nine 
species,  of  which  eight  are  Brazilian.  Lvs.  abruptly 
pinnate:  fls.  1-3,  yellow,  in  a  dense,  axillary,  sessile 
spike;  ovary  stipitate,  in- 
closed within  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  the  sti|K>  at  first  short, 
subsequently  elongating  and 
carrying  the  immature  fr. 
beneath  the  ground.  Here 
develops  what  is  one  of  the 
most  anomalous  frs.  in  the 
whole  Iieguminosa*,  it  being 
whollv  indehisccnt , — the  pea- 
nut of  commerce  (which  see). 
Sec  also  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  514-519  for  pic- 
tures and  agricultural  ac- 
count. As  a  hot  house  annual, 
the  seeds  of  the  peanut  may 
be  sown  in  heat,  and  the 

Itlaiits  potted  in  sandy  loam, 
"or  outdoor  culture,  see 
Peanut,  by  which  name  the. 
plant  is  commonly  known. 

hypog&a,  Linn.  Annual;  1 
ft.  or  less  high:  lvs.  abruptly 
pinnate,  with  2  pairs  of  Ifts. 
and  no  tendril.  Sin.  7 : 105. — 
ProcumlK-nt.  x.  Taylor,  t 

ARACHNANTHE. 

(Greek    for    spider- 1 
flower).  Orchiddeeje.  In- 
cluded   under  Renan- 
thertt. 

ARALIA  (derivation 
obscure).  Aralidcest.  Or- 
namental herbs,  shrubs 
or  trees  grown  chiefly 
for  t  heir  bold  foliage. 

Stems  often  spiny :  lvs. 
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alternate,  deciduous,  pinnate  to  3-pinnate:  f!s.  small, 
whitish,  in  umbel*  usually  forming  panicles;  pedicels 
articulate;  calyx-lobes  minute;  petals  imbricate  in  bud; 
stamens  5;  ovary  5-,  rarely  2-cclled,  with  tin-  style*  free 
or  connate  only  at.  the  bane:  fr.  a  berry-like  drupe  with 
2-5  compressed  stones. — About  20  species  in  X.  Amer., 
Asia.  Malay  Archipelago  and  Austral. 

The  aralias  are  large  herbs,  shrubs  or  small  trees,  often 
spiny,  with  Large  decompound  foliage,  small  whitish 
flowers  in  umbels  forming  large  terminal  panicles  and 
followed  by  small  usually  black  berry-like  fruits. 

The  sjiecies  an-  hardy  or  nearly  hardy  North.  They 
prefer  rich  or  hcu\  v  -oil  They  arcoften  planted  as  single 
specimen*  on  the  lawn  for  the  ls>ld  subtropical  effect  of 
their  foliage.  I>ropagation  is  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring,  which  do  best  with  slight  Is >1  torn-heat, 
or  by  root -cut  tings,  also  with  bottom-heat. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  tender  shrubby 
plants  Cultivated  as  or- 
namental greenhouse  or 
stove  plants,  which  have 
been    provisionally  re- 
ferred   to    the  genus 
Aralia,  as  their  flowers 
and  fruits  are  not  vel 
known;  therefore  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  de- 
termine their  true  •  *>- 
t anical   affinity.   In  the 
present   work   they  are 
referred  to  other  genera. 
They  should  be  looked 
for  under  Polyscioit, 
Pseudopanaz,  Schefflera, 
Ortopanax,  Panax,  Sci- 
nilophyllum,  Dizygo- 
theca.  Other  related 
genera,  perhaps  not 
including  any  horti- 
rulturally  important 
forms,  are  Heptapleu- 
rum  and  Monopanax. 

A.  Prickly  *hrtd>*  or  mrtly 
low  trees:  fin.  bipintmlf, 
2-3  ft.   long:  xtmMs 
numrrotu,  in  a  targe, 
brood,  compound  parti- 
cle: Klylcx  distinct. 
spindsa,  I. inn.  Anoei.h  a 
Tree.    Hercules'  Cm  B. 
Devil's  Walking-stk  k. 
Sts.  very  prickly,  40  ft. 
high:  Ivb.  1  l2-2}^ft.  long, 
usually  prickly  above;  If  to. 
ovate,  serrate,  2-3  in. 
long,  glaucous  and  nearly 
glabrous  beneath,  mostly 
distinctly  pctiulcd:  veins  curving  upward  before  the 
margin.    Aug.  Southern  states  north  to  Tenn.  S.S. 
5:211.    Gn.  .TO,  p.  126. — Th«  Stout,  armed  st*.,  the 
large  Ivb.,  and  the  enormous  clusters  of  flu.  give  this 
species  a  verv  distinct  subtropical  appearand'.  Not 
quite  hardy  N.    Bark  possesses  medicinal  properties. 

chinensis,  l.inn.  (A.  japoniea,  Hort.  A.  mand- 
shurica,  Hort.  Dimorphdnthus  elatus,  Miq.  A.spinbsa 
var.  caniscens,  Franch.  &  Savat.).  Chinese  Angelica 
Tree.  Fig.  209.  .Sts.  less  prickly,  40  ft.:  lvs.  2-4  ft. 
long,  usually  without  prickles;  Ifts.  ovate  or  broad  ovate, 
coarsely  serrate  or  dentate,  usually  pubescent  beneath, 
nearly  sessile,  3J4"6  in.  long;  veins  dividing  before 
reaching  the  margin  ami  ending  in  the  points  of  the 
teeth.  Aug .  Sept.  China.  Japan.  M.D.G.  1897:461. 
tin.  1,  p.  561.  G.W.  5:509. — In  general  appearance 
very  much  like  the  former  species,  but  considerably 
hardier.    Grows  well  also  in  somewhat  dry,  rocky  or 


290.  Aralia  chinetuus. 


clayey  soil.  Var.  glabrescens,  Schneid.  (.4.  spinbsa 
var.  glnbriscens,  Franch.  &  Savat.  A.  spinbsa  var. 
eam'jircnji,  Sarg.  A.  caniscens,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  I.vs. 
often  prickly  above;  lfts.  glabrous  beneath,  except  on 
the  veins,  dark  green  above.  More  tender.  Var.  mand- 
shurica,  Rehd.  (LHmorphdnihus  mandshurieus,  Maxim  ). 
St.  prickly:  lfts.  pubescent  only  on  the  veins  beneath, 
more  sharplv  and  densely  serrate  than  the  foregoing 
variety  and  hardier.  G.C.  II.  10:502;  23:313.  Var. 
variegata,  Rehd.  (A.  jandnica  variegata,  G.C).  Lfts. 
bordered  with  whit.-.  I. H.  33:609.  G.C.  III.  31:231. 
Gn.  63,  p.  379.  Var.  aureo-variegata,  Rehd.  (IXmor- 
phdnlhu*  mandschuricus  tlt-gantUximus  Jul.  var.,  Hort.). 
Lfts.  variegated  with  yellow. 

aa.  Unarmed  herb*:  styles 
united  at  the  base. 
B.  Umbels  numerous,  in  elon- 
gateil  puberulous  panicles: 
3-loft.  high. 

racemosa,   Linn.  Spike- 
nard.  Height  3-6  ft.:  gla- 
brous, or  slightly  pubescent: 
lvs.  quinately  or  ternately 
decompound ;  lfts.  cordate, 
roundish  ovate, 
doubly  and  sharply 
serrate,  acuminate, 
usually  glabrous 
Is-neath,   2-6  in- 
long:  fls.  greenish 
white.  July,  Aug. 
E.  N.  Amer.  west 
to  Minn,  and  Mo. 
B.B.  2:506— Root- 
stock  employed 
medicinally;  prop- 
erties similar  to 
those  of  sarsa- 
p  axilla. 

calif  Arnica,  Wats.  Height 
S-1U  ft.:  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding: lfts.  cordate,  ovate  or 
oblong-ovate,  shortly  acuminate,  simply 
or  doubly  serrate:  panicle  loose;  umbels 
fewer,  larger,  and  with  more  numerous 

rays.  Calf,  M.D.G.  24:343. 

corddta,  Thunb.  {A.  edidis,  Sieb.  & 
/.  i  Height  4-8  ft.:  lvs.  ternately  or 
quinatelv  dii-ompound,  pinnie  sometimes 
with  7  lfts.;  lfts.  cordate  or  rounded  at 
the  h:i.-4',  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  abruptly 
acuminate,  unequally  serrate,  pubescent 
on  t  he  veins  l>eneath,  4— 8  in.  long.  Japan. 
(It.  13:432  (as  A.  racemose  var.  sachali- 
nensis).  R.H.  1K96,  p.  55.  A  G.  13,  pp. 
6,  7.  Young  stalks  edible:  see  Udo. 
ij  Decne.  (.4.  cashmrriana,  Hort.  A. 
macrophylla,  Lindl.).  Height  5-S  ft.:  lvs.  quinately 
compound,  pinna?  often  with  5-9  lfts.;  lfts.  usually 
rounded  at  the  base,  oblong-ovate,  doubly  serrate, 
glabrous  or  bristly  on  the  veins  beneath,  4—S  in.  long. 
Himalayas. 

BB.  Umbels  several  or  few  on  slender  peduncles;  pedicels 
glalirous:  IS  ft.  hiyh. 

htspida,  Vent.  Bristly  Saksapahiliji.  Wild  Elder. 
Height  1-3  ft.,  usually  with  short,  woody  St.,  bristly: 
lvs.  bipinnate;  lfts.  ovate  or  oval,  rounded  or  narrowed 
at  the  base,  acute,  sharply  and  irregularly  serrate, 
1-3  in.  long:  umbels  3  or  more  in  a  loose  corymb;  fls. 
white.  June,  Julv.  From  Newfoundland  to  N.  C,  west 
to  Minn,  and  Ind.  B.M.  10S.>.  L.B.C.  14:1306  —Bark 
diurectic,  alterative. 

nudicauus,  Linn.  Wru>  Sarsaparilla.  Shall 
Spikenard.  Stemless  or  nearly  so:  usually  1  If.,  1  ft. 
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high,  with  3  quinatcly  pinnate  division*;  1ft*.  oval  or 
ovate,  rounded  or  narrowed  at  the  base,  acuminate, 
finely  serrate,  2-5  in.  long:  umbel*  2  or  3;  fls.  greenish. 
May,  June.  Newfoundland  to  N.  C,  west  to  Mo.  H.B. 
2:.t06. — Itootstock  employed  medicinally;  propertiea 
similar  to  those  of  sarsaparilla. 

A.  joptnita,  Thunb.— Fatsia  japunira. — A.  papyri/em,  ltnok.~ 
TVtrapainw    ptt.pyriferum.-M.    prntaphyltn.  Thunh.oAcantho- 


<iuin<)U 


A.  vuinyur/iUin,  Drew.  *  Plnnrh.™  Panax 
uHolnim.-.V  SitbMdu,  I  fort  —  Fauna  japomca. —  A.  fn/dfui. 


prntaphyllum 
&  PUucb.U  Panax 


(See  alwj  (itniteng.) 

Al.KIU'.t*  Kehd'.k. 

and  RaUinia. 

ARAUCARIA  (Chilean  name).  Including  Columbea 
and  Eularla.  lJinarr.T,  I^arge  South  American  and 
Pacific  Australian  evergreen  trees  (about  a  dozen 
species),  grown  in  their  juvenile  state  in  greenhofJsea 
and  windows  and  often  used  in  summc-t  for  lawn  deco- 
ration; they  are  very  decorative  |>ot-pl:ints. 

Tall  strict  or  widely  branching  conical  trees:  lvs. 
small,  scale-like  and  stiff,  clothing  all  the  branches 
uniformly  and  usually  closely  imbricated:  fls.  mostly 
dia-eious,  thestaminate  terminal  and  solitary  or  disposed 
in  fascicles;  anthers  o-S-cellcd;  pistillate  fls.  in  ovoid 
or  globose  heads  that  become  large  woody  cones  with 
only  1  seed  underneath  each  scale. — The  South  Ameri- 
can sjK-cies  (Columbea)  have  scarcely  winged  cone- 
scales,  the  cotyledons  2.  and  the  germination  hypogeal 
(cotyledons  remaining  below  ground);  the  Australian 
and'Pacific  species  (EuUwsa)  have  winged  scales,  coty- 
ledons 4,  and  germination  epigeal. 

Araucarias  are  probably  the  most  prized  pot  ever- 
greens in  cultivation.  Thev  are  much  used  in  house 
decoration,  particularly  at  Christmas  time,  as  they  are 
not  only  attractive  but  will  stand  much  hard  usage. 
A.  excelsn  (Fig.  300)  is  the  one  commonly  seen  in  resi- 
dences. Propagation  is  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  as  given 
under  A.  ercchn  below.  Symmetrical  plant*  are  secured 
from  the  leading  shoots.  Side  shoots  are  likely  to  make 

in  Fig.  301.  The  arau- 


curias  nee<l  cool  treatment.  The  tem|>erat  ure  should 
not  be  above  fiO"  at  night.  If  kept  too  crowded  or  not 
given  sufficient  light,  they  become  ragged  and  strag- 
gling, as  in  Fig.  302.  In  summer  the  plants  .should  be 
protected  from  direct  burning  sun. 

The  species  thrive  in  the  open  in  southern  Florida 
ami  in  parts  of  California.  A .  imhrirnln  is  the  hardiest. 
It   is  rarely  seen   in  greenhouses.    A.  Huluillii  is 


apparently  the  second  hardiest,  and  also  one  of  the 
best  species  for  all  purposes.  A.  ejeceha  and  its  allies 
are  about  as  hardy  m  southern  Florida  as  crotons  and 
acalvphas. 

The  commonest  species  in  greenhouses  is  A.  etctlsa. 
It  is  grown  on  an  enormous  scale  in  many  nurseries  for 

decoration  as 
window  or 
table  plants. 
When  raised 
from  seed  the 
plants  grow 
rapidly  and 
the  branches 
an-  invariably 
di>iHwd  in  tiers  with  wide 
iuteriHsle*,  often  as  much  as 
"J  feel  -cpiirating  each  tier 
of  brunches.  Such  plants  arc 
of  liitlc  use  for  ordinary  dec- 
orative  work  and  recourse 
is  made  to  plants  raised  from 
cuttings.  This  practice  has 
grown  up  as  it  is  found  that 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  assume  a  dwarf  compact 
habit,  with  the  tiers  of  branches  placed  close  together, 
and  that  they  do  not  grow  into  large  specimens  until 
many  years  old.  The  plants  for  stock  purposes  are 
usually  raised  from  secrl,  and  when  they  have  formed 
some  three  to  six  tiers  of  branches  the  tops  an-  taken 
out  and  put  in  as  cuttings  in  light  sandy  eompottt  in  a 
close  house  or  case  at  a  temperature  of  about  00°  F. 
They  are  kept  shaded  from  hot  sun  and  damped  over 
frequently  until  rooted.  The  stock  plant*  are  kept 
growing  and  soon  break  out  into  new  growth  in  the 
axils  of  each  of  the  upper  branches.  These  are  all 
"leader"  growths,  and  when  long  enough  they  each 
furnish  a  suitable  cutting  which  is  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  primary  growth  or  leader.  After  each  of 
these  has  been  removed  for  stock,  the  stem  of  the  stock 
plant  is  cut  off  to  the  next  tier  of  branches,  which  in 
turn  will  furnish  another  set  of  cuttings  and  so  on  until 
the  plant  is  reduced  to  the  bottom  layer  of  branches, 
when  it  is  discarded  and  another  stock  obtained  again 
from  seed.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  branches 
themselves  may  be  rooted  as  cuttings,  but  they  always 
return  their  flat  asymetrical  shape  and  are  useless  for 
stock  purposes.  (See  Fig.  301.) 


MaUniMK,  4. 
Hi.lniilii,  fi. 
brniiliana.  7. 
aJumnaru,  3. 
compacts.  5. 
Cooiii,  3. 


INDEX. 

Cunninghamii.  2. 
.  4.  5.  7. 
1. 


glaum.  1 .  2,  3. 
Goldieaoa,  &. 
fraeiiit,  7. 
nnbncata,  8. 


plutifolia.  8. 
polyrnorpha,  S. 
Ridolfiana.  7. 
robuitla.  L 
RuM.  S. 
virgata,  1. 


A.  Lvs.  (or  moM  of  them)  awl-like,  at  Uatt 
at  apex. 

1.  excels*.  R.  Br.  Norfolk  Island  Pine.  Figs. 
300303.  Plant  light  green:  branches  frondose,  the 
lvs.  curved  and  sharp-pointed,  rather  soft.  H~Hin. 
long,  and  denselv  placed  on  the  horizontal  or  drooping 
branchlets.  Norfolk  Isl.  F. K.  2:411  —The  ( 


species  in  this  country,  being  much  grown  as  small  pot 
specimens.  A  blue-green  form  is  cult,  as  var.  glauca, 
(or  .4.  glaiiea).  It  is  a  form  in  which  the  tips  of  the 
growt  hs  are  white  when  young;  has  recently  been  intro. 
under  the  name  of  "Silver  Star."  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
plant  and  sure  to  have  a  great  future  as  a  market  plant. 
There  is  also  a  strong-growing,  largo  variety,  with  very 
deep  green  foliage,  var.  robust*.  Hort.  \  ar.  virgata, 
Hort.,  primary  branches  with  no  secondary  branches, 
or  very  short  ones.  In  its  native  wilds  A.  ezcelm 
reacluw  a  height  of  over  200  ft.  and  a  diam.  of  even  9  or 
10  ft.   The  solid,  globular  cones  are  4  or  5  in.  diiun. 
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302.  Araucaria  excel&a,  a  poor  apaci 
men  because  too  crowded  or  not  auffl- 


F..S.  22:  2304-2305  — An  excellent  house  plant,  and 
keeps  well  in  a  cool  room  near  a  window.  In  summer 
it  may  be  used  on  the  veranda,  but  must  be  shaded. 

The  timber  is  used 
for  ship-building. 

2.  Cunninghamii, 
Sweet.  Plants  less 
formal  and  sym- 
metrical than  A. 
exerlaa,  the  upper 
branches  ascend- 
ing and  the  lower 
horizontal:  Ivs. 
stiff  and  very 
sharp-pointed, 
straight  or  nearly 
so.  There  is  also  a 
glaucous  form  (A. 
glaiuji);  also  a 
weeping  form. 
Austral.,  where  it 
reaches  a  height 
of  200  ft.,  yielding 
valuable  timber 
and  resin.  Locally  known  as  hoop  pine,  Moreton  Bay 
pine,  colonial  pine,  coorong,  cumburtu,  coonam. 

3.  Cookii,  R.  Br.  (A.  columndris.  Hook.).  A  slender 
columnar  tree,  much  narrower  in  shape  than  A .  excelm 
which  it  closely  resembles  when  young:  branches  dis- 
posed as  in  .4.  rxrrlm,  but  tree  tending  to  shed  the 
lower  ones;  branchlets  crowded  on  the  branches  and 
turning  upwards  in  a  boat-like  form:  young  Ivs. 
alternate  and  rather  closely  arranged  on  the  branchlet 
and  J^in.  long,  broad 
and  slight  I  v  decurrcnt 
at  base,  slightly  curved,  , 
mucronate;  adult  Ivs.  ij" 
densely  imbricated, 
short  and  ovate,  ob-  *S% 
tuse;  cones  3-4  in. 
diam.  and  somewhat 
longer.  New  Cale- 
donia, where  it  reaches  a  height  of  200  ft.,  making 
very  straight  and  imposing  shafts.  B.M.  4035.  A.K 
12 :559  —  Named  for  Captain  Cook.  Var.  aurea,  Hort., 
has  golden- yellow  foliage.  There  is  also  a  var.  glauca, 
Hort.,  with  silvery  Ivs. 

4.  Balinse,  Brongn.  &  Gris.  (A.  ihgans,  Hort. 
Bull.).  A  dwarf-growing  species  of  slow  growth  (when 
grown  as  a  pot-plant)  and  with  few  loosely  arranged 
.tiers  of  branches,  usually  5  in  a  tier;  branchlets 
distichous,  narrow  and  deflcxed  with  age:  Ivs.  imbri- 
cated, short,  stiff;  J-gin.  long,  falcate,  more  or  lrss 
obtuse,  dark  olive-green  in  color:  male  cones  cylindri- 
cal-conical, 2-3  in.  long;  female  cones  globose  or 
elliptic,  4  in.  long.  New  Caledonia.— Karelv  grown. 
The  narrowest  and  most  slender-branched  species 
in  cult. 

aa.  Lr«.  broader,  usually  plane  and  imbricated. 

5.  Rdlei,  Muell.  Fig.  30-1.  I*afy  branchlets  very 
long:  Ivs.  oval-elliptic,  imbricated,  concave,  arched 
towards  the  branch,  nearly  or  quite  obtuse,  with  a 

prominent  dor- 
sal nerve,  sil- 
very gray  on 
the  upper  and 
rich  glossy 
green  on  the 
When  young, 


303.  Araucaria  excel**.  ( X  ?i) 


304,  Araucaria  Rule!.  (  X  YQ 


lower  side.  Variable  at  different 
the  branches  are  often  drooping  and  the  Ivs.  coin 
pressed  and  obscurely  4-angled  and  nearly  or  quite 


305.  An  a  carta 
Bidwittii,  (XX) 


22:204.  A  strikingly  beautiful  plant  and  somewhat 
rare  in  cult.  The  figure  in  G.C.  1861:868,  is  A. 
MiieUeri,  Brongn.  &  Gris.,  a  broader-lvd.  species. 
Var  GoldieAna,  Hort.  (.4.  Goldicana,  T.  Moore).  A 
variety  with  narrower  Ivs.  and  with  branches  rather 
more  erect  than  the  type.  F.  1877:39.  A  v.ir.  elegans, 
Hort.,  is  described  .with  smaller  Ivs.,  and  close-whorled 
more  slender  branches: 
dwarf. 

6.  Bfdwillii,  Hook. 
Fig.  305.  Rather  nar- 
row in  growth,  especi- 
ally with  age,  the 
branches  simple:  Ivs. 
in  two  rows,  lance- 
ovate  and  very  sharp- 
pointed,  thick,  firm  i 
and  shining.  Austral., 
where  it  attains  a 
height  of  ISO  ft.,  and 
is  known  as  bunya-bunya.  R.H.  1897.  p.  500,  desc.  G.C. 
III.  15:465,  showing  the  pineapple-like  cone. — One  of 
the  best  and  handsomest  species  for  pots. 

7.  braziliana,  A.  Rich.  (.4.  gracilis,  Hort.).  Branches 
verticillate,  somewhat  inclined,  raised  at  the  ends, 
tending  to  disappear  below  as  the  plant  grows:  Ivs. 
alternate,  oblong-lanceolate.  1-2  in.  bng,  somewhat 
decurrent.  much  attenuated  and  very  sharp-pointed, 
deep  glaucous  green,  loosely  imbricated:  cone  large  and 
nearly  globular.  S.  Brazil,  reaching  a  height  of  100  ft. 
F.S.  21:2202.  Var.  elegans  (A.  elegant,  Hort.),  is  a 
form  with  very'  numerous  branches  and  more  crowded 
and  ofU-n  glaucous  Ivs.  Var.  Ridolfiina,  Cord.,  is  a 
more  robust  form,  with  larger  and  longer  Ivs. 

8.  imbricate,  Pav.  Monkey  Puzzlx.  Figs.  306,  307. 
A  striking  tree  of  pyramidal  habit:  branches  generally 
in  5's,  at  first  horizontal,  with  upward-curving  (some- 
times downward-curving)  tips,  out  finally  becoming 
much  deflexed;  branchlets  in  op|>osite  pairs,  curved 
upward  when  young,  and  continuing  to  grow  until 
several  feet  long  when  adult:  Ivs.  imbricated  and  per- 
sisting, even  on  the  trunk,  ovnte-lanceolate,  very  stiff, 
leathery,  and  sharp-pointed,  2  in.  long  on  the  primary 
st.  and  branches,  1  in.  long  on  the  branchlets,  slightly 
concave  at  the  base,  bright  green  on  both 
6-8  in.  diam.  West- 
ern slo|s'  of  the  An- 
di-s  in  Chile,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  100 
ft.  F.S.  15:  1577- 
1580.  R.H.  1893, 
p.  153;  1897,  pp. 
271,  319,  desc.  (it. 
44:115.  G.C.  III. 
21:2K8;  24:154.— 
Hardy  in  the  S. 
This  is  the  species 
which  is  grown  in 
the  open  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 
The  hardiest  species 
in  cult.  Thrives  well 
in   a  heavy  Inamy 

eoQ  in  a  moist  valley 

or  position  shel- 
tered from  rough 
winds  in  mild  eliin- 


are  heavy  and 
rather  brittle  and 
the  bcautv 


subulate,  var.  polym6rpha,  R.H.  1866,  p.  3.50.  There 
is  also  a  var.  compacts  New  Caledonia.  Reaching  50 
ft.  in   height.     R.H.    18W>:390,    and    plate  Ml. 


symmetry  is 

destroyed  if  planted  l^T 
m  an  exposed  |M»si- 

tinn.  The  timber  is  306. 
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whitish 


valuable.  The  Beeds  constitute  the  chief  food  of  the 
aborigines  in  some  (section*  of  S.  Anier.  Var.  platifdlia, 
Hort.,  is  a  form  with  very  broad  lvs. 

A.  albotpUa,  Hort.  — A.  exeelaa.— A.  OWxyi.  A.  Rich. -A. 

R.   Dr.    Till)  and  erect,  •ponncly 
branched,  nearly  de- 
nuded of  foliage:  lvs. 
soasile.  imbricated, 
cordiform,  obtuse, 
■men   and  shining. 
New  Caledonia. — A. 
Li  nttlt  ydna,  Van 
Houtte  =  A.  braiil- 
iana. — A.  monJAna, 
B  r  i)  11  k  1-  A  G  r  I  a. 
Tall:  I  vs.  scale-like, 
curved,  ovate,  ob- 
concave,  with  white  arpots  in  many  seriea.  New 
UutUtri,  Bronco.  A  Gria.  Lva,  aliuort  flat,  with 
in  aeries.   New  Caledonia, — A.  XitprtUt&kii,  Bau- 
hes  wide-spreading  with  Ions  drooping  side  hranehpa: 
a  form  of  A.  Rulei.  R  B.  31:  p.  132. — A.  .uWAta,  VieiH. 

"  and  lva,  lirwar-subujatc. 

L.  H.  B. 
C.  P.  Raftilu 

ARBORETUM— A  living  collection  of  trees  and 
other  woody  plants. 

Collections  of  trees  have  found  a  place  in  the  botanic 
gardens  of  all  countries  since  the  phvsic  garden  at 
Tokyo  was  founded  eight  hundred  years  ago;  and  for 
more  than  three  centuries  individuals  have  made  such 
collections  for  the  decoration  of  estates  or  for  purposes 
of  study.  In  Europe  the  largest  collection  of  the  woody 
plants  of  temperate  regions  is  found  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew;  and  in  the  Dutch  Colonial  Garden  at 
Buitenzorg  on  the  island  of  Java  is  the  most  important 
collection  of  the  trees  of  the  tropics.  Small  experimental 
arboreta  composed  chiefly  of  timber  trees  of  supposed 
value  have  been  planted  in  conection  with  most  of  the 
forest  schools  or  forest  institutes  of  Europe. 

Historical  sketch. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
collection  of  trees  was  made  at  Touvove  in  France  by 
Rend  du  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Mans,  who  received  the 
seeds  of  a  number  of  exotic  trees  from  Pierre  Belon, 
physician  and  traveler,  who  first  brought  to  Europe 
some  of  the  trees  of  wiwtcrn  Asia.  In  its  day,  the  Har- 
den at  Touvove  was  pronounced  bv  the  botanist  ( iesner 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  in  France,  Germany  and 
Italy.  Like  most  of  the  early  collections  of  trees  made 
by  individuals,  all  traces  of  the  trees  planted  by  Rene 
du  Bellay  have  disappeared. 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  the  head  of  the  French 
Marine,  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  a  man  of  scientific 
attainments,  wealth  and  social  influence,  gathered 
from  Europe  and  North  America  large  collections  of 
trees  on  his  two  estates  of  de  Veigny  and  du  Monceau 
and  formed  what  must  be  considered  the  first  arboretum 
made  with  scientific  purpose.  Du  Monceau  undertook 
a  critical  study  of  hi*  collections  and  published  in  1755 
his  "Traite!  des  arbrcs  et  arhustcs  qui  sc  cultivent  en 
France."  His  arboretum  is  said  to  have  contained  a 
thousand  species  of  woody  plants  lielonging  to  one 
hundred  and  ninetv-one  genera.  Duhamel's  publica- 
tions and  example  had  much  influence  and  led  to  the 
introduction  of  many  exotic  trees  into  French  parks 
and  plantations.  Noble  specimens  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  deciduous  cypress  of  the  southern  United 
States  and  other  trees  planted  by  him,  are  still  living. 

The  arboretum  established  in  1825  in  France  at  Ijes 
Barres  near  the  village  of  Nogent-sur-Vernisson  (Loiret  I 
by  Pierre  Philippe  Andre!  de  Vilmorin  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  dendrological  stations  in  Europe.  Vil- 
morin was  especially  interested  in  the  different  geo- 
graphical forms  or  varieties  of  the  principal  timlwr 
trees  of  Europe  and  made  large  plantations  of  these  and 
of  a  number  of  exotic  trees.  In  1866,  after  the  death  of 
the  founder,  the  arboretum  at  Les  Barres  was  purchased 
by  the  French  Government  and  now,  greatly  improved 


and  enlarged  by  new  plantations,  is  known  as  the 
Arboretum  National  des  Barres  and  is  used  as  a  school 
of  sylviculture.  In  1906  a  critical  catatague  of  this 
collection,  prepared  by  Monsieur  L.  Pard6,  Inspector 
des  Fon' ts.  and  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  plans  of  the 
arboretum  and  pictures  of  many  of  its  principal  trees, 
was  published  in  Paris.  The  value  of  the  arboretum  at 
I>es  Barres  has  been  increased  by  the  formation  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Fruticetum  Vilmorin- 
ianum.  This  collection  of  shrubs,  which  is  the  most 
complete  in  Europe,  was  established  in  1894  by  the 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  arlxire turn  at  I/Cs  Barres, 
Monsieur  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin,  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  introducing  many  interesting  plants  into 
gardens  through  his  relations  with  French  missionaries 
in  China.  A  catalogue  of  the  Fruticetum  Vilmorinianum 
was  published  in  1894 

In  1857  Monsieur  Alfonse  Lavallee  began  to 
an  arboretum  at  Segrez  in  the  Department  of 
et-Oise.  This  was  a  scientific  enterprise  and  the  value 
of  the  living  collections  was  increased  by  the  establish- 
ment at  Segrez  of  a  botanical  library  and  herbarium. 
Aided  by  the  professors  of  the  Museum  d'  Histoire 
Naturelle  in  Paris,  it  had  become  in  1875,  when  the 
"Enumeration  des  Arbres  et  Arbrisseaux  Cultivcs  a 
Segrez"  was  published,  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  woody  plants  that  ha/1  been  made  up  to  that 
time.  This  catalogue  was  followed  in  1880  by  the 
"Arboretum  Segrezianum"  in  which  appear  critical 
descriptions  and  figures  of  some  of  the  rare  plants  culti- 
vated at  Segrez.  Six  parts  with  thirty-six  plat«s  of  this 
work  appeared.  M.  I^avalkfe  died  suddenly  in  1884 
and  his  publications  and  a  few  trees  in  the  park  at 
Segrez  are  the  only  monuments  left  of  his  zeal  and 
industry  in  the  study  of  trees.  In  1858  Monsieur  G 
Allard  began  the  ar- 
boretum at  la  Maul- 
dvrie,  near  Angers  in 
France,  which  he  still 
maintains,  and  which 
contains  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  in- 
teresting collections  of 
the  oaks  of  Europe  and 
southwestern  Asia  in 
the  world,  and  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  coni- 
fers. 

At  Muskau  in  the 
valley  of  the  Neisse  in 
Silesia,  on  the  estate 
made  famous  by  the 
beauty  of  arrangement 
given  to  it  by  Hcin- 
rich  Hermann  von 
Puck  I •  r.  an  important 
arboretum  was  estab- 
lished by  Prince  Fred- 
erick of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  purchased  | 
the  Muskau  estate  in; 
1845.  The  critical 
catalogue  of  the  planta- 
in the  Muskau  Arbo- 
retum by  Petzold  & 
Kirchner,  published  in 
1804,  and  entitled  "Ar- 
boretum Muscavien- 
sis,"  is  a  standard  work  on  cultivated  trees  and  shrubs. 
Many  of  the  trees  planted  by  von  Puckler  are  still 
living,  but  the  arboretum  is  now  conducted  as  a  com- 
mercial nurserv 

In  Great  Britain,  no  important  scientifically  managed 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  exception  of 
those  connected  with  general  botanic  gardens,  has  been 
attempted.  The  arboreta,  however,  connected  with  the 


308.  Old  Deciduous  Cypress 
i'i  Garden.    This  tree  si 
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national  gardens  at  Hew,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  have 
greatly  increased  the  knowledge  of  tret*  and  stimulated 
the  taste  far  planting  nut  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in 
all  civilized  countries.  At  Kew  u*  to  be  found  probably 
the  largest  number  of  specie*  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
has  yet  been  gathered  together,  for  in  England  more 
plants  can  be  mode  to  grow  together  than  flourish  in 
any  one  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  any 
one  place  in  the  United  States.  Kew,  as  a  garden  in 
connection  with  royal  residences  has  existed  since  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  in  1841  it  was  created 
a  national  garden  and  its  growth  and  improvement  have 
continued  uninterruptedly  ever  since.  In  the  older  parts 
of  the  garden  many  noble  trees  testify  to  the  age  of 
the  establishment,  but  it  was  not  until  1848  that  the 
systematic  planting  of  an  arboretum  was  begun  by  Sir 
\Villiam  Hooker,  t  he  first  dircetor  of  the  national  garden. 
The  reputation  of  the  succeeding  directors  of  Kew,  its 
scientific  standing  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  its 
garden  have  made  it  possible  to  gather  there  plants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  although  much  of  the 
soil  occupied  by  the  arboretum  is  not  well  suited  for 
the  growth  of  trees,  and  the  smoke  of  the  city  makes 
the  cultivation  of  conifers  and  many  other  evergreen 
plants  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible,  every  serious 
student  of  trees  must  avail  himself  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities for  study  which  this  arboretum  affords.  A 
collection  of  trees  was  once  planted  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London  at  its  gardens  in  Chelsea;  this 
was  given  up  by  the  Society  many  years  ago.  On  many 
of  the  large  private  estates  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  there  are  important  arboreta;  and  the  desire 
of  the  owners  of  British  estates  to  cultivate  new  trees, 
especially  conifers,  stimulated  the  botanical  exploit- 
ations in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  undertaken  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  lx>ndon  and  by  some  of  the  large 
firms  of  European  nurserymen.  Some  of  these  private 
collections  have  been  of  great  value  to  students. 

In  connection  with  the  Quinta  Norinale  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  San  Diego  in  Chile  is  a 
small  but  remarkable  arboretum  in  which  are  found  the 
oaks,  hickories,  magnolias  and  other  trees  of  eastern 
North  America  flourishing  as  they  flourish  nowhere 
else  outside  the  United  States,  and  with  these  the  pop- 
lars and  birches  of  northern  Europe  are  growing  with 
the  cypresses  and  pines  of  California,  and  t  he  eucalypti 
of  Australia. 

Few  interesting  collections  of  trees  have  been  made 
in  North  America.  In  1728  John  Bart  ram,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania farmer  and  later  distinguished  as  a  traveler  and 
botanist,  purchased  a  piece  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  about  three  miles  from  Philadelphia 
and  established  a  botanic  garden,  in  which  he  planted 
a  number  of  American  trees  collected  in  his  various 
journeys,  which  extended  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  to  Florida,  or  received  from  his  correspondents 
in  Europe;  among  these  were  some  of  the  famous 
botanists  of  the  day.  Bartnun  was  appointed  botan- 
ist to  the  King  of  England  and,  through  his  labors, 
many  American  trees  were  introduced  into  England 
and  many  Old  World  plant*  first  reached  America. 
Bartnun  died  in  1777.  Later  his  garden  was  used  as  a 
nursery  and,  after  having  passed  through  the  hands  of 
various  owners,  was  bought  in  1891  bv  the  citv  of  Phila- 
delphia and  is  now  a  public  park.  A  few  only  of  the 
trees^lant«l  by  John  Bartnun  arc  now  standing. 

"fiartram  by  his  own  labore  and  through  his  European 
corres|H)nderit8  attained  much  influence,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  figures  among  those  who  have 
increased  the  knowledge  of  American  trees.  Not  the 
least  important  of  his  good  works  was  the  inspiration 
which  his  cousin,  Humphrey  Marshall,  another  Penn- 
sylvania farmer,  derived  from  hi*  example  and  advice. 
Marshall  in  1773  made  a  garden  and  planted  a  number 


of  trees  near  the  Bradford  Meeting-house  now  in  the 
village  of  Marshalltown,  a  few  miles  from  West  Chester, 
traveled  widely  to  study  and  collect  plants,  and  in  1785 
published  the  "Arbustum  American  urn,"  a  description 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  t  he  United  States. 
This  was  the  first  book  on  plants  written  by  a  native- 
born  American.  Many  of  the  trees  planted  by  Marshall 
have  grown  to  a  great  size  and  are  still  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  His  arboretum  is  now  the  most  interesting 
of  the  old  collections  of  American  trees. 

The  garden  and  arboretum  planted  about  18.TO  by 
John  Evans,  another  Pennsylvanian,  in  Delaware 
County  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
tained for  many  years  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
plants  in  the  United  States.  Evans  kept  up  an  active 
corres|>ondence  with  Sir  William  Hooker,  the  Director 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  from  whom  he  received 
the  seeds  of  many  Himalayan  and  other  rare  and  little- 
known  plants.  A  few  only  of  the  trees  planted  by  Evans, 
who  died  in  1802,  are  now  alive;  among  them  is  probably 
the  largest  specimen  of  the  European  hop  hornbeam 
in  the  Uniteu  States. 

In  1841  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  of  Boston, 
bought  Wodenethe,  an  estate  of  twenty-two  acres 
above  Fishkill  Landing.  New  York,  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River.  A  friend  and  pupil  of  his  neighbor,  A. 
J.  Downing,  Sargent  through  Downing's  influence 
became  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  espe- 
cially of  conifers.  At  Wodenethe  every  coniferous  plant 
that  could  be  obtained  was  tested,  and  for  forty  years 
it  remained  the  most  important  place  in  the  United 
States  for  obtaining  information  on  the  value  of  these 
plants  for  cultivation  in  this  country.  If  the  results  of 
Sargent's  experiments  were  largely  negative,  that  is  if 
they  were  more  successful  in  showing  what  tn-es  were 
not  suitable  for  the  eastern  states  than  in  adding 
numerous  specie*  to  the  number  of  conifers  which  can 
!«■  permanently  grown  here,  they  were  of  great  interest 
ami  value  to  the  count  ry.  For  many  years  the  influence 
of  H.  W.  Sargent  among  lovers  of  country  life  in  the 
T'nited  States  was  considerable  and  has  done  much  in 
the  last  sixty  years  toward  increasing  the  knowledge  of 
trees  and  directing  sound  horticultural  taste.  To  this 
influence  is  largely  due  the  horticultural  careers  of 
his  relatives,  Horatio  Hollis  Hunnewell  atid  Charles 
Sprague  Sargent. 

In  1852  Mr.  Hunnewell  began  the  development  of  an 
estate  in  the  valley  of  the  Charles  River  at  Natiek  (now 
Wellesley),  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Boston.  Here, 
with  the  aid  of  his  relative  at  Wodenethe,  he  planted 
coniferous  trees  for  which  the  well-drained  gravelly 
soil  proved  to  be  suited.  Past  middle  life  when  he 
began  to  plant  his  trees,  he  was  able  to  sec  many  of  t  hem 
attain  a  largo  size  and  his  pinetum,  in  number  of  spe- 
cies and  beauty  of  individuals,  the  most  important  in 
the  LTnitod  States.  In  the  hands  of  a  younger  Hunne- 
well. it  is  constantly  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
Wellesley  is  still  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
America  for  the  lover  of  cultivated  trees. 

About  1870  Josiah  Hoopes,  author  of  "The  Book 
of  Evergreens,"  the  only  American  book  on  the  subject, 
planted  in  connection  with  his  nursery  in  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  a  large  number  of  coniferous  trees.  This 
at  the  time  was  one  of  the  best  collections  of  these 
plants  that  had  been  made  in  the  United  States. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  and  after  Mr.  Hoopes'  death, 
alt  hough  a  large  number  of  t  he  «|>ecies  had  disappeared, 
many  survived  to  show  their  beauty  and  value  as  orna- 
mental trees.  The  Hoopes  pinetum  should  be  visited 
bv  everyone  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  conifers. 

In  1874  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  distinguished  jour- 
nalist, bought  DoMoris,  an  island  al>out  fifty  acres  in 
extent  off  the  north  shore  of  I»ng  Island,  near  Glen 
Cove,  and  began  planting  trees.  Great  intelligence  and 
industry  was  shown  in  this  undertaking,  and  in  the 
DoBoris  collection  are  still  found  many  rare  trees  and 
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shrubs  of  exceptional  size  and  beauty;  but 
with  the  change  of  owners  this,  like  most 
private  collections  of  trees  in  the  United 
States,  is  probably  destined  to  suffer  from 
neglect  or  to  entirely  disappear. 

In  Highland  Park,  IWhester,  New 
York,  on  grounds  admirably  situated  for 
the  purjwse,  the  park  department  of  that 
city  lias  established  an  arboretum  which 
contains  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  United  States  and 
which,  situated  as  it  is  in  a  great  center 


eial  horticulture,  cannot  fail  to 
i  a  powerful  factor  in  horticultural 
on.  Equally  important  in  eduea- 
possibilities  is  the  excellent  arbo- 
which  has  been  established  by  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
on  its  Central  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa.  Placed  in  a  region  of  great  winter 
cold,  the  lessons  which  the  Ottawa  Arbo- 
retum can  teach  of  the  hardiness  of  plants 
will  be  of  snecial  value  to  Canada  and  to 
the  northern  borders  of  the  United  States. 

The  influence  of  American  nurserymen 
by  their  introduction  and  multiplication 
of  trees  and  shrubs  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  American  lovers  and  students 
of  trees  will  always  gratefully  remember 
such  names  as  Kenrick  and  Hovey  of 
Massachusetts,  Price  and  Parsons  of  Ixmg 
Island,  Ellwangcr  and  Harry  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  Thomas  Meehan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Berckmans  of  Georgia,  and  Robert 
Douglas  of  Illinois.  The  arboreta  whieh 
they  planted  in  connection  with  their  nur- 
series offered  in  their  time  valuable  object 
lessons,  and  the  influences  of  their  pub- 
lications are  often  of  lasting  value. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum.  Figs.  300-31 1. 

It  has  been  left  to  Harvard  University 
to  establish  an  arboretum  on  a  large  scale 
and  in  a  manner  which  seems  destined  to 
make  it  permanent.  This  arboretum  owes 
its  origin  to  Mr.  James  Arnold,  a  mer- 
chant of  New  Bedford  who  di«*l  in  1868, 
k-aving  to  the  trustees  of  his  estate  $100,000 
to  Ih>  <Ievoted  to  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture or  horticulture.  One  of  these  trus- 
tees was  George  B.  Emerson,  the  author 
of  "The  Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  Massachusetts."  Mr.  Emerson,  realiz- 
ing the  benefit  which  the  world  might 
derive  from  the  establishment  of  a  scien- 
tifically managed  collection  of  trees  in  the 
neighborhood  of  BoBton,  proposed  to  tum 
over  Mr.  Arnold's  legacv  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  lie  used 
to  develop  and  maintain  an  arboretum, 
provided  they  would  devote  to  this  pur- 
pose a  part  of  the  farm  in  West  Roxbury 
which  had  been  given  to  the  university  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bussey.  This  plan  was 
carried  out  in  1872,  and  12fl  acres  were 
set  aside  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  in 
which  the  University  undertook  to  grow  a 
specimen  of  every  tree  and  shrub  able  to 
support  the  climate  of  eastern  Massachu- 
setts. In  December,  1882,  a  contract  was 
made  between  the  university  and  the  city 
of  Boston  under  which  the  city  agreed  to 
add  certain  adjoining  lands  to  the  arbo- 
retum, to  construct  and  maintain  under 
the  direction  of  its  park  commission  a 
system    of    carriage-drives    and  walks 
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planned  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, to  police  the  grounds  and  to  assume  all  taxes 
which  might  be  levied  on  the  property  during  the 
thouHand  years  for  which  the  contract  was  made.  In 
return  for  this  assistance,  the  university  agreed  to 
open  the  arboretum  to  the  public  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  during  every  day  of  the  year,  reserving,  however, 
entire  control  of  all  the  collections  and  of  the  grounds 
with  the  exception  of  the  drives  and  walks.  Work  on 
the  roads  was  begun  by  the  city  in  1885,  but  through 
various  delays  in  construction,  the  planting  of  the  prin- 
cipal collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  was  not  under- 
taken until  the  following  year.  In  IK94,  seventy-five 
acres,  known  as  Peter's  Hifl.  ami  a  part  of  the  Bussey 
farm,  were  added  to  the  arboretum  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  the  university,  and  in  1S98  were  opened 
to  the  public  by  an  encircling  road  built  by  the  |>ark 
department  of  the  city.  This  contract  with  the  city  of 


been  understood  by  its  management,  is  to  increase 
the  knowledge  of  trees  and  other  woody  plants.  To 
accomplish  tins,  something  more  than  the  collection 
of  living  plants  hardy  in  eastern  Massachusetts  con- 
templated by  the  trustees  of  James  Arnold's  will  was 
necessary,  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  as  now  organized 
is,  first,  an  out-of-door  museum  in  which  the  public  can 
see  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
conveniently  arranged;  second,  a  dcndrological  station 
and  laboratory  in  which  the  scientific  study  of  trees  is 
carried  on,  and  third,  a  bureau  of  publication,  explora- 
tion and  exchange  through  which  botanical  exploration 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  is  undertaken  and  the 
results  and  products  of  these  explorations  made  known 
and  distributed. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  out-of-door  museum  -the 
living  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs — the  species  to 
facilitate  study  have  been  arranged  in  groups  of  genera 


J 10.    ICalmU  in  bloom  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 


Boston  is  of  great  value  to  the  arboretum,  for,  as  it 
cannot  lie  moved  from  its  present  location  without  the 
consent  of  the  university  and  the  city,  there  is  little 
chance  that,  however  valuable  the  land  may  become, 
the  people  of  Boston  will  ever  consent  to  give  up  a 
public  park  of  unusual  character  and  great  beauty. 
The  assumption  of  all  taxes  by  the  city  during  1,(X)0 
years  insured  by  this  contract  may  become  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  arboretum. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  occupies  220  acres  of  meadow, 
hill  and  valley.  It  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Boston 
narks  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  broad  parkway. 
It  is  close  to  the  Forest  Hills  station  of  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  «V  Hartford  Railroad,  and  it  can  be  reached 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  by  two  lines  of  electric  cars. 
Its  natural  features  are  a  broad  meadow  along  the 
northeastern  boundary,  and  three  high  hills  separated 
by  narrow  valleys  through  one  of  which  flows  a  small 
stream.  One  of  them*  hills  is  covered  by  a  remarkable 
growth  of  hemlock  trees,  and  natural  woods,  in  which 
large  individuals  of  many  of  the  trees  of  c:istcrn  New 
England  are  found,  cover  other  parts  of  the  arlxiretum 

The  purpose  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  as  this  has 


and  families  in  a  natural  sequence  whenever  conditions 
of  soil  and  situation  have  made  this  possible,  a  further 
attempt  being  made  to  arrange  the  planted  groups  in 
harmony  with  the  native  wis  wis  and  the  other  natural 
features  of  the  ground.  All  the  groups  of  trees,  shrubs, 
ami  all  the  natural  woods  are  e:isilv  reached  by  grass 
paths  whieh  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  grounds.  In  the 
case  of  the  trees  of  North  America,  several  individuals 
of  each  sjircics  have  lx-en  planted,  but  want  of  space 
has  generally  made  it  imtMissihlc  to  plant  more  than 
one  individual  of  an  Old  World  species.  In  the  groups 
of  American  tret-*,  one  specimen  is  planted  with 
abundant  space  for  the  full  development  of  its  branches 
and  the  others  are  arranged  in  a  compact  group  to  show 
their  habit  under  such  conditions. 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  the  shrubs  of  genera 
in  which  there  are  no  hardy  tret's,  and  all  vines,  have 
been  an  an gi  ^l  in  a  sequence  of  genera  in  long  parallel 
beds  near  one  of  the  principal  entrances;  but  the  shrubs 
belonging  to  genera  in  which  some  of  the  species  are 
hardy  trees  have  been  planted  in  connection  with  the 
groups  of  trees  of  these  genera.  In  addition  to  the 
shrubs  in  the  general  shrub  collection.  supplemental^ 
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collections  of  several  of  the  large  genera  of  shrubs  have, 
been  established,  usually  in  sheltered  positions,  in  which 
are  planted  new  or  imperfectly  known  species  or  species 
that  require  unusual  care  or  special  protection. 

The  collections  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  are  rich  in 
the  woody  plants  of  eastern  North  America,  northern 
Europe,  Siberia,  China  and  Japan,  and  contain  the 
largest  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  these  plants 
to  be  found  in  any  American  collection;  and  gradually 
the  Arboretum,  with  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  native 
woods  and  varied  vegetat  ion,  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  most,  beautiful  of  all  the  public  gardens  of  the 
world. 

A  large  part  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  planti-d  in  the 
Arboretum  has  boon  raised  in  its  nurseries  from  seeds 
collected  in  those  parts  of  the  region  occupied  by  the 
species  in  which  the  climate  most  resembles  that  of 
New  England.  A  record  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
all  the  plants  is  kept  on  the  cards  of  a  catalogue,  and 
the  position  of  every  tree  permanently  planted  in  the 
groups  is  recorded  on  the  sheets  of  a  large  scale  map, 
and  with  this  is  kept  the  detailed  history  of  each  tree. 
Labels  giving  the  I. at  in  and  English  names  and  the 
region  that  they  inhabit  are  placed  at  the  height  of 
the  eye  on  the  trunks  of  prominent  nat  ive  t  rees  standing 
near  drives  and  walks,  and  these  labels  are  found  on  the 
trunks  of  many  of  the  planted  trow  in  the  different 
groups.  Metal  labels  with  raised  letters  are  used  for 
the  plants  in  the  shrub  collection  and  for  shrubs  and 
small  trees  near  some  of  the  walks.  Wooden  stakes 
giving  their  names  are  placed  before  many  shrubs  and 
small  trees;  and  to  every  plant,  whether  otherwise 
labeled  or  not,  a  small  zinc  label  is  attached. 

In  order  to  make  the  Arnold  Arboretum  a  scientific 
station  and  something  more  than  a  collodion  of  living 
trees,  an  herbarium  of  woody  plants  intended  event- 
ually to  represent  the  ligneous  vegetation  of  the  world 
and  a  library  now  containing  29,(XK)  bound  volumes 
and  6,000  pamphlets  have  been  formed.  An  herbarium 
and  library  connected  with  such  an  institution  are 
essential  for  the  determination  and  correct  labeling 
of  the  living  collections  and  make  possible  original 
scientific  work.  A  report  on  the  forest  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  the  reports  of  state  and  national  com- 
missions appointed  to  studv  American  forest  conditions, 
the  illustrated  "Silva  of  North  America/'  the  "Manual 
of  the  Trees  of  North  America,"  a  "Forest  Flora  of 
Japan,"  "Trees  and  Shrubs,"  a  monograph  of  the  genus 
Lonicera,  a  monograph  of  the  pines  of  Mexico,  many 
of  tho  articles  on  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  Cyclopedia, 
the  ten  volumes  of  Garden  and  Forest,  tho  Josup  collec- 
tion of  North  American  woods  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  are  some  of  the  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  which  the  arboretum  as  a 
scientific  station  has  been  able  to  make.  For  several 
years,  it  has  been  actively  engaged  in  bibliographical 
studies,  and  the  results  of  those  studies  are  being 
published  in  the  "Bradley  Bibliography,"  of  which  two 
volumes  have  appeared.  An  elaboration  of  the  woody 
plants  of  China  is  in  progress,  based  largely  on  the  col- 
lections of  E.  H.  Wilson,  one  of  the  arl>oretuin  explorers, 
and  is  now  being  published  by  the  arboretum  in  the 
"Planta1  Wilsoniana?." 

In  connection  with  its  work  in  search  of  material  for 
its  collodions,  officers  and  employees  of  tho  arboretum 
have  visited  nearly  every  part  of  North  America,  have 
traveled  in  Peru  and  Chile,  and  explored  the  Caucasus, 
Japan.  Korea,  and  northern  and  western  China. 
Through  these  explorat ions,  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
has  been  able  to  introduce  into  the  gardens  of  the 
United  States  and  Kurojie  a  largo  number  of  now  plants 
or  plants  that  have  lieen  long  lost  to  cultivation,  and 
through  those  introductions  it  has  established  relations 
in  all  countries  with  the  principal  botanic  gardens, 
the  important  nurserymen  and  many  individuals  inter- 
ested in  trees  and  their  cultivation. 


The  work  the  Arnold  Arboretum  attempts  and  the 
demands  which  arc  made  on  it  are  national  in  scope  and 
extent,  but  for  a  national  American  arboretum  a  more 
temperate  and  equable  climate  than  that  of  Massachu- 
setts is  desirable.  Its  situation,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  famous  for  its  generosity  and  actively 
interested  in  horticulture,  and  the  stability  it  enjoys 
from  its  connection  with  a  great  university,  and  from  its 
01  miact  with  the  city  of  Boston,  are  favorable  to  it. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  cultivate  in  one  collection 
the  trees  which  grow  naturally  or  can  be  made  to  grow 
in  all  the  different  regions  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  American  national  arboretum  of  the  future  must 
first  of  all  1)0  an  institution,  like  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
of  long  life 
and  continu- 
oub  control; 
and  this  cen- 
tral institu- 
tion properly 
equipped 
with  labora- 
tories and 
material  for 
research  must 
be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  estab- 
lish branches 
in  Florida, 
Arizona,Cali- 
fornia  and  in 
some  central 
regions  of  t  he 
continent,  for 
in  such  bran- 
ches mmiagcd 
by  tho  central 
institute,  i  t 
would  be  pos- 
sible to  col- 
lect and  to 
study  nearly 
all  the  trees 
of  the  world 
suitable  for 

different  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  make  possible  in 
the  United  States  an  arboretum  really  national  in 
character. 

Herbaria  are  chiefly  valuable  when  they  supplement 
collections  of  living  plants;  and  it  is  now  becoming  grad- 
ually acknowledged  that  accurate  knowledge  of  trees 
and  of  many  other  groups  of  plants  can  be  obtained  only 
by  a  comparative  study  of  the  plants  themselves.  The 
opportunity  for  this  will  be  found  only  in  establish- 
ments in  which  plants  in  large  groups  can  be  assembled 
and  grown  under  conditions  favorable  for  their  best 
development.  Today  the  palms  of  the  tropics,  espooi- 
ally  those  of  the  Old  Work!,  can  bo  satisfactorily  stud- 
ied only  in  tho  great  collection  of  these  plants  gathered 
together  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Buitenzorg  in  Java. 
Some  groups  of  northern  trees  and  shrubs  can  now 
best  be  observed  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  but  to 
obtain  exact  information  of  others  the  student  must 
make  long  and  sometimes  difficult  journeys.  Until, 
for  example,  collections  of  the  cactaoeie  and  of  plants 
like  the  agaves  and  yuccas  are  assembled  in  a  region 
favorable  to  their  growth,  like  southern  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  true  under- 
standing of  these  plants  which,  when  grown  in  northern 
greenhouses  or  in  regions  unsuitcd  to  their  |ieeuliar 
needs,  more  often  mislead  than  illuminate.  Com- 
prehensive collections  of  the  species  of  eucalyptus, 
acacia  and  other  Australasian  plants  established  in 
California  would  be  of  great  value  to  that  state; 
and  collections  of  tropical  and  subtropical  plants  in 
southern  Florida  would  immensely  benefit  not  only 


311.  Tree*  still  standing  In  the 
Marshall  collection. 
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the  southern  part  of  that  state  but  all  the  West 
Indies  and  other  tropical  countries. 

A  nationalized  arboretum. 

The  arboretum,  therefore,  worthy  to  be  considered 
national  in  scope  and  accomplishment  in  a  country  of 
Buch  varied  climates  as  North  America  must  consist  of 
a  number  of  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
under  one  management  and  with  one  central  head 
from  which  the  work  of  the  different  stations  should  be 
directed  and  superintended  and  which  should  be  the 
bureau  of  publication  of  the  results  obtained  in  them. 
The  position  of  the  central  station  in  the  country  is  of 
little  importance  in  comparison  with  its  permanence, 
endowment  and  freedom  from  all  dangerous  influences. 
Such  conditions  of  permanence  and  freedom  in  this 
country  will  best  be  obtained  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  great  etidowed  universities  rather  than  with  the 
national  or  with  any  state  government,  for  political 
association  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  scientific 
research,  and  for  the  next  hundred  years  at  least,  and 
until  a  real  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth 
has  been  obtained,  the  National  Arboretum  must  be 
organised  primarily  for  research. 

By  the  information  it  could  accumulate,  such  an  in- 
stitution would  be  able  to  aid  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  state  universities,  which  are  the 
natural  and  proper  organizations  for  popularizing  the 
results  of  long-sustained  scientific  investigations,  for 
which  they  are  not  equipped  and  which,  with  the 
uncertainty  of  their  resources,  they  cannot  hope  suc- 
cessfully to  carry  on.  Forestry  and  landscape-garden- 
ing are  based  on  a  knowledge  of  trees,  and  in  the  study 
of  trees  are  found  pleas  urea  which  increase  with  knowl- 
edge and  endure  through  life. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  endeavors  to  popularize  its 
knowledge  by  the  publication  of  Bulletins  of  Popular 
Information  and  by  courses  of  popular  field  instruction ; 
and  it  should  further  be  the  duty  of  a  national  Arbo- 
retum to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  arboreta  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, on  the  grounds  of  universities  not  equipped  with 
botanic  gardens,  and  on  the  grounds  of  nigh-schools. 
Collections  of  trees  properly  labeled  are  needed  in 
every  institution  of  learning  and  in  every  large  center 
of  population.  Until  such  collections  arc  established, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  hope  to  know 
little  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  their  native  trees 
and  of  those  exotic  trees  which  can  safely  be  intro- 
duced into  different  parts  of  the  country. 

C.  S.  Sargent. 

ARBORICULTURE.  Arboriculture  is  the  growing  or 
cultivation  of  trees.  It  is  distinct  from  sylviculture, 
which  grows  trees  in  forest  plantations  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  timber-crop.  Sylviculture  is  a  part  of 
forest  ry. 

What  constitutes  a  tree  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  a 
short  and  well-defined  statement.  A  given  species  may 
assume  a  tree-like  habit  or  remain  shrubby,  according 
to  the  climatic  conditions,  soil  and  other  circumstances. 
Usually  a  tree  is  defined,  under  normal  conditions,  as  a 
woody  plant  rising  from  the  ground  with  a  single  stem 
and  attaining  a  certain  height,  fixed  by  some  at  20,  by 
others  at  15  feet,  or  even  less.  A  more  exact  definition 
has  been  given  bv  B.  E.  Fcrnow:  "Trees  are  woody 
plants  the  seed  of  which  has  the  inherent  capacity  of 
producing  naturally  within  their  native  limits  one  main 
erect  axis  continuing  to  grow  for  a  number  of  years 
more  vigorously  than  the  lateral  axes  and  the  lower 
branches  dying  off  in  time." 

Trees  are  the  must  pro'ninent  feature  of  the  vegetable 
world  and  surpass  all  other  organic  beings  in  height, 
magnitude  ana  longevity.  The  greatest  height  known 
has  been  reached  by  Sequoia  tempervirens,  which 
attains  340  feet    Not  very  far  leas  is  Eucalyptus  amyg- 


dalina,  of  which  the  highest  tree  actually  measured  is 
given  as  325  feet;  it  is,  therefore,  the  tallest  of  the  hard- 
wood trees.  The  sequoias,  however,  are  of  more  majes- 
tic and  gigantic  appearance  than  tho  eucalyptus  on 
account  of  their  massive  trunk  (see  Sequoia).  Pseu- 
dotsuga  taxifolia  and  Pinus  Latnbertiana  occasionally 
attain  300  feet.  A  number  of  other  conifers,  chiefly 
American,  grow  to  a  height  of  ISO  to  300  feet.  Some 
deciduous  trees,  as  Platanws  occidentalis,  several  species 
of  oak  and  Liruxlrndron  Tulipxfera  exceed  150  feet  in 
height.  The  jequitiba  of  southern  Brazil  {Couratari 
Ugalis,  one  of  the  Myrtacea»)  is  also  a  gigantic  tree  (see 
Bot.  Gaz.  31,  p.  352). 

The  greatest  diameter  has  been  observed  in  Cattanea 
ve*ca,  of  which  a  tree  with  a  partly  decayed  trunk  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna  in  Sicily  measures  more  than  60 
feet  in  diameter.  After  this  the  greatest  diameter 
observed  is  in  Taxodium  mucronatum,  about  40  feet, 
and  in  Plaianut  orientate  about  the  same,  in  Sequoia 
giganiea  35  feet,  in  Taxodium  distichum  30  feet,  and 
somewhat  less  in  Adansonia  digitata. 

The  age  attributed  to  many  of  the  tallest  trees  is 
based  more  or  less  on  speculation,  and  opinions  often 
differ  widely.  Dracma  Draco  is  believed  to  reach  6,000 
years  of  age,  Adansonia  digitata  5,000,  Taxodium  nu- 
eronatum  and  Platantu  orientalis  4,000,  Cuprtasu*  tem- 
pervirens  and  Taxus  baccata  3,000,  Cattanea  saliva, 
Querent  pedunculala.  Sequoia  gigantea  and  Cedrus 
Libani  more  than  2,000  years. 

Although  the  trees  are  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  represent  only  a  small 
percentage  of  it  as  regards  the  number  of  species.  In 
the  United  States,  where  about  600  trees  occur,  they 
represent  only  about  3J><2  per  cent  of  the  whole  phanero- 
gamic flora,  m  Europe  even  less.  As  a  rule,  towards 
the  tropics  the  number  of  tree-like  species  increases, 
towards  the  arctic  regions  it  decreases.  Remarkably 
rich  in  trees  is  the  flora  of  Japan,  where  the  proportion 
of  trees  to  the  whole  phanerogamic  flora  is  more  than 
10  per  cent,  which  percentage  surpasses  by  far  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  temperate  regions. 

Trees  belong  to  many  different  natural  orders,  but  of 
the  orders  of  monocotyledonous  plants  only  a  few  con- 
tain trees  and  none  of  them  is  hardy  North.  None  of  the 
larger  orders  contains  trees  only,  but  there  are  some 
which  consist  exclusively  of  woody  plants  and  include 
a  large  proportion  of  trees,  as  Pinacea?,  Fagacew, 
Salicaccs?,  Juglandacea*,  Magnoliaccte,  Sapindaces;, 
Ekeagnaceai,  Ulmaecsr-,  Ilamamelidaceje,  Lauracete, 
AnacanliacMC,  Ebcnaccac,  Styracaceae  and  others. 

The  uses  of  trees  are  manifold,  and  a  country  from 
which  the  forests  have  been  destroyed  becomes  almost 
uninhabitable  and  worthless  to  mankind.  The  forests 
furnish  wood  and  timber,  exercise  beneficial  influences 
on  the  climate,  act  as  regulators  of  the  waterflow,  pre- 
vent erosion  and  also  the  removal  of  soil  by  the  wind. 
Besides  furnishing  wood  and  timber,  many  trees  yield 
other  products  of  great  economic  importance,  especially 
the  numerous  kinds  bearing  fruits.  The  aesthetic  value 
also  of  the  tree  must  not  be  underrated,  although  it 
cannot  be  counted  in  money. 

The  science  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  dendrology.  The 
art  of  growing  trees  is  arboriculture,  while  the  rearing 
and  maintaining  of  forests  and  the  production  of 
timber-crops  is  sylviculture.  Arboriculture  is  some- 
times used  in  a  broader  sense,  like  dendrology,  to  in- 
clude also  the  growing  of  shrubs.  Orchard  culture  is  a 
branch  of  arboriculture  or  of  horticulture,  and  deals 
with  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees;  it  is  usually  included 
under  pomology,  which  comprises  both  the  science  and 
practice  of  fruit-growing. 

As  ornamental  subjects,  trees  are  more  permanent, 
easier  of  cultivation  and  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than 
herbs.  It  is  curious  to  note  now  little  attention  the 
average  gardener  who  has  the  care  of  a  park  or  garden 
gives  to  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  domain.  He 
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usually  knows  fairly  well  the  greenhouse  plants  and 
herbaceous  perennials,  which  cost  most  in  time  and 
money,  but  the  trees  and  shrubs  he  often  disregards. 
This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  after  being  once 
planted,  and  often  not  by  himself,  the  trees  and  shrubs 
do  not  need  his  perpetual  care,  and  usually  grow  with- 
out hi*  aid  and  interference. 

To  the  landscape  gardener  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
trees  is  absolutely  essential.  He  ought  to  know  the 
ornamental  projMTties  of  the  trees,  their  rate  and  mode 
of  growth,  their  |>cculiaritie8  in  regard  to  soil,  situation 
ana  climate.  As  the  trees  are,  after  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  most  permanent  element  of  the  landscape, 
they  ought  to  be  planted  with  careful  dcliljcration  as  to 
the  intended  artistic  effect  and  their  fitness  to  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  for  mistakes  in  planting  of 
trees  are  afterwards  not  easily  corrected  and  rarely 
without  injury  to  the  original  artistic  design. 
The  available  number  of  trees  from  which 
selection  may  be  made  is  large.  There  are 
in  American  and  European  nurseries  and  gar- 
dens more  than  GOO  species  in  cultivation 
that  are  hardy  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states.  About  250  of  them  are  American,  more 
than  200  from  eastern  Asia,  about  100  from 
Europe  and  70  from  western  and  central 
Asia.  About  forty  natural  families  are  repre- 
sented, of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Pinacea?,  Fagucea?,  Salicacea?,  Rosaces,  Legu- 
minosa?,  JugXondacea?.  Sapindacea.%  Urticaces, 
Magnoliacea?,  and  Uleacete.  The  number  of 
all  the  cultivated  varieties  and  garden  forms 
is,  of  course,  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
the  botanical  species  and  may  be  estimated 
at  about  3,000.  Comparatively  few  horti- 
cultural varieties  are  found  in  American  nur- 
series as  compared  with  European,  but  this 
need  not  be  regretted,  as  horticultural  varie- 
ties are  mostly  merely  curious  or  monstrous 
forms.  In  planting,  one  must  rely  chiefly 
on  the  types  and  use  the  horticultural  varie-  312. 
tics  sparingly,  for  rest  fulness  should  be  the 
prevailing  character  of  the 
trees. 


In  the  intermediate  country  and  overlapping  both,  the 
deciduous  trees  afford  much  summer  protection  and  a 
little  winter  protection.  The  chief  esthetic  value  of 
trees  is  due  to  the  suggestion  of  comfort  that  they 
give.  In  winter,  a  house  snuggling  against  a  group  of 
evergreens  may  be  attractive,  and  yet,  if  lacking  a  well- 
placed  shade  tree,  mav  in  summer  appear  glaring  or 
otherwise  uninviting.  These  feelings  are  the  same  with 
regard  to  native  woodlands  or  man-made  clumps  more 
remote  from  dwellings.  The  different  kinds  of  forest 
attract  because  of  suggestions  of  comparative  comfort 
and  of  pleasures.  To  those  who  have  lived  in  the  heart 
of  a  large  city  all  their  lives,  such  scenes  are  likely  to  be 
unattractive  because  of  lack  of  suggest iveneas.  Some 
of  the  interesting  and  varied  forms  of 
red  in  Figs.  312  to  359. 
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on  the  great  plain*, 
i  grown  for  nhade  and 
^^orri»on.  page  378, 


The  cultivation  of  trees. 

From  earliest  times  man's  instinct  has  been  to  seek 
the  protection  of  trees.  In  locating  his  home  the  first 
necessity  has  been  the  proximity  of  water;  second, 
pasture  for  his  flocks;  third,  the  presence  of  trees;  in 
warm  countries  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  the  hot  sun's  rays,  in  cool  countries  for 
the  sake  of  fuel  and  protection  from  the  elements.  As 
civilization  has  progressed  and  man  has  developed  more 
elaborate  abodes,  he  still  desires  the  protection  of  trees 
to  make  his  home  more  comfortable,  to  protect  it 
from  the  winter  wind,  or  the  summer  sun,  or  both. 

To  meet  the  needs  in  different  localities,  as  one  or 
another  protection  may  be  more  important,  different 
kinds  of  trees  are  used.  In  the  extreme  North,  the  conif- 
erous evergreens  act  as  windbreaks  twelve  months  in 
the  year.  In  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  regions,  the 
broad-leaved  evergreens  give  shade  the  year  through. 
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tection  suggest  two  uses,  that  of  windbreaks  and  that 
of  producing  shade  at  appropriate  places.  In  addition 
are  the  partial  hiding  of  buildings  from  important  view- 
points, enhancing  the  beauties  of  the  building  or  per- 
mitting only  the  most  desirable  features  to  he  seen, 
covering  the  outlines  of  ugly  buildings,  or  completely 
hiding  objectionable  objects,  either  nearby  or  distant; 
forming  frames  for  distant  views  or  nearby  objects; 
making  knolLs  and  hills  look  higher  by  groves  on  their 
tops,  or  valleys  look  deeper  because  of  wooded  sides; 
making  irregular  sky  lines  either  by  accentuating 
existing  conditions  by  planting  tall  trees  on  the  high 
places  and  low  trees  in  the  low  places,  or  in  level  coun- 
tries making  a  similar  sky  line  by  tall  and  short  trees; 
or  forming  irregular  and  natural  appearing  boundaries 
to  lawns  or  meadows. 

To  accomplish  any  of  these  results,  some  trees  are 
inherently  better  suited  than  others;  climate  and  soil, 
however,  may  make  their  use  impracticable  or  impos- 
sible. Coniferous  evergreens  make  the  ideal  windbreak 
and  screen,  but  they  are  satisfactory  only  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  country  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  hot  sun  of  the  South,  the  dry  winds  of  the  central 
plains  and  the  smoke  of  cities  making  most  species 
impossible  in  those  regions.  The  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens are  next  in  importance,  but  they  are  adapted 
only  to  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards,  ana  the 
Pacific  Coast  north  of  San  Francisco.  For  adaptabili- 
ties see  special  lists,  for  no  other  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions of  adaptabilities  can  be  made  except  that  the  use 
of  bronic,  yellow  or  variegated-leaved  trees,  and  trees 
of  unusual  drooping  habit  or  of  other  striking  form, 
should  be  limited  to  special  times  and  places.  A  tree  to 
be  satisfactory  for  ornamental  planting  must  suit  the 
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I  maintain  (he  appearance  of  healthy  growth 
on  the  soil  where  planted,  must  be  hardy,  and  must  be 
free  from  serious  insect  and  fungus  attacks. 

The  location  of  trees  is  a  detail  of  the  design  of  the 
place.  This  iB  intimated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
and  more  fully  discussed  under  Landscape  Gardening, 
but  a  few  caut  ions  may  be  in  order.  Do  not  so  surround 
the  house  with  trees  that  thev  exclude  all  the  sunshine. 
Emept  in  the  extreme  South,  use  deciduous  trees  next 
the  house  so  as  to  have  full  benefit  of  the  winter  sun. 
Plant  the  evergreens  at  a  little  distance.  For  specimen 
trees  of  the  larger  kinds,  plant  50  to  100  feet  apart, 
depending  on  the  kind.  For  thickets  and  quick  masse* 
of  foliage,  the  same  kinds  may  be  planted  15  feet  apart. 


Theoretically,  planting  i 

and  then  thinning  is  excellent.  Practically, 


it  is  dangerous  as  there  is  not  one  chance  in  ten  that  it 
will  be  done  in  time.  Plant  irregularly  both  as  to  dis- 
tance and  direction  unless  the  design  is  strictly  formal, 
in  which  case  plant  with  r 


When  and  how  to  plant. 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
time  to  plant.  In  climates  with  the  temperatures  of 
Boslon,  Rochester,  Chicago  and  farther  north,  spring 
planting  is  probably  best  for  most  plants.  Fall  planting 
is  increasingly  more  satisfactory  as  one  goes  south.  On 
the  western  plains  where  strong,  dry  winter  winds  pre- 
vail and  the  soil  is  either  so  dry  or  freezes  so  hard  that 
a  newly  planted  tree  cannot  replenish  the  moisture 
taken  out  by  the  winds,  spring  planting  is  most  suc- 
cessful. The  character  of  soil  may  also  have  its  influ- 
Magnolias  and  tulip  tree*  should  always  be 
Coniferous  evergreens  should  Im- 


planted either  when  growth  has  started  in. spring  or, 
when  vigorous,  in  late  summer  or  early  fall.  Other 
evergreens  should  be  planted  when  entering  the  period 
of  most  active  growth  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  mots 
quickly  to  support  the  foliage  that  is  always  present. 
The  period  of  generous  moisture  in  air  and  soil  is  most 
favorable  for  the  planting  of  evergreens.  In  adverse 
seasons,  these  conditions  may  be  in  a  measure  pro- 
duced by  liberal  watering  of  the  soil  and  frequent 
spraying  of  the  tops.  Deciduous  trees  should  be  planted 
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when  dormant,  in  order  that  roots  may 
formed  before  there  is  foliage  to  support. 
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holes  should  be  prepared  for  planting,  at  1 
2  feet  larger  in  diameter  than  the  spread  of  the  root*  of 
the  lifted  tree,  and  2  feet  deep.  If  the  soil  is  good,  no 
further  special  preparation  is  necessary-  beyond  a  liberal 
mixture  of  well-rotted  manure  or  raw  bone-meal  with  the 
soil  to  be  replaced  in  the  hole,  and  supplying  new  toi>- 
soil  to  replace  any  subsoil  excavated  in  digging  the  hole. 
In  poor  ground,  a  hole  at  least  6  feet  across  and  2  feet 
deep  should  be  dug  for  a  tree  up  to  S  feet  high,  and  for 
larger  trees  proportionately  larger  holes  to  give  them 
good  ground  for  beginning  growth.  It  is  becoming 
common  to  dvnamite  holes  for  trees.  Just  how  far  this 
is  desirable  is  yet  problematical.  In  tough  subsoils, 
it  appears  to  be  eminently  successful.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  in  most  subsoils  such  a  loosening 
would  be  permanently  beneficial.  Careful  observers 
have  noticed  that  tree*  usually  thrive  better  on  filled 
ground  than  on  nearby  soil  where  the  land  has  been 
"ied,  even  though  the  fill  appears  poor  in  com- 
This  does  not  have  reference  to  city  ash  and 


dtunps.  The  ashes  are  too  inert  to  support 
tree  growth,  the  dump  is  frequently  poisonous.  In  large 
plantings,  the  watering  of  deciduous  trees  and  the  staking 
of  trees  under  10  feet  is  usually  omitted  in  the  moist 
regions  in  which  strong  winds  do  not  prevail,  the  re- 
placing of  anv  losses  being  considered  more  economical 
than  this  additional  expense.  Larger  trees  need  special 
attention. 

The  sire  of  trees  to  choose  varies  with  the  kind,  the 
purpose,  and  the  n«tl  for  quick  results.  Trees  may  be 
successfully  transplanted  from  one-  or  two-year-old 
seedlings  to  those  12  or  16  inches  through  and  40  feet 
high,  success  depending  largely  on  the  skill  of  the 
planter.  Usually  trees  6  to  12  feet  high  are  best  for 
deciduous  trees,  3  to  6  for  coniferous.  Some  species 
succeed  better  with  small  sizes,  as  tulip  tree,  magnolias 
and  hollies.  Nursery-grown  trees  that  have  lieen  fre- 
quently transplanted'  are  best,  as  they  transplant  with 
less  loss  because  they  have  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots.  Collected  stock  of  some  kinds  is  satisfactory  for 
mass-planting  but  the  loss  will  run  from  50  to  90  per 
cent.  <le|K-nding  on  kind  and  condition.  Trees  that  are 
very  small  are  not  desirable  to  use,  as  t  hey  grow  no  better 
than  larger  nursery -grown  trees  and  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation is  more  when  planted  permanently  than  when 
in  the  nursery  row.  Trees  above  the  sizes  mentioned 
are  expensive  to  handle  and  the  loss  is  likely  to  be  greater. 
When  immediate  results  are  important  ,  these  are  worth 
using  with  a  mixture  of  smaller  trees  to  take  their 
place  in  case  they  should  be  short-lived. 

Pruning  and  tree-doctoring. 

At  planting,  all  broken  limbs  should  be  removed  as 
well  as  any  crossing  through  the  head  or  below  it.  If 
the  tojj  is  still  crowded,  some  limbs  may  be  removed  by 
culling  them  eiff  at  the  nearest  fork.  Heading-ill _  or 
sheirtening  t  he  limbs  is  undesirable  with  most  specie*. 
The  magnolias  anel  tulip  tree  are  exceptions  to  this; 
they  need  severe  shortening-in  when  transplanted. 
All  roots  should  have  the  broken  ends  cut  off  with  a 
smooth,  clean  cut,  as  this  freshly  cut  surface  seem*  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  new  root  lets  or  at  least  to 
prevent  decav.  If  a  newly  planted  tree-  is  very  slow 
m  starting,  it  is  sometimes  induced  to  grow  by  a 
severe  pruning. 

Desirable  varie  ties  of  shade  trees  seldom  need  any 
heading  back.  An  annual  inspection  with  slight  prun- 
ing to  shape  the  tree  and  remove  surplus  branches  is 
all  that  will  lie  requireel  A  tree  should  be  grown  into 
shape,  not  pruneel  into  shape,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  it*  own  characteristics. 

Fvcrgrcen  tree's,  with  the  exception  of  the  evergreen 
oaks  and  Magnolia  gratuhffara,  should  be  trained  so 
that  their  foliage  rises  directly  from  the  turf.    As  it 
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grows  old,  the  white  pine  is  likely  to  bare  its  trunk  in 
spite  of  other  training.  Spruces  and  other  coniferous 
trees  are  ruined  if  pruned  to  show  the  trunk.  Figs. 
318,  310.  Many  deciduous  trees  are  also  most  attrac- 
tive when  their  lower  limbs  rest  on  the  ground,  as 
beeches,  the  Norway  maples,  hornbeams  and  many 
more,  any  tree  in  fact  whose  natural  habit  will  permit 
such  a  form. 

Old  trees,  owing  to  neglect,  or  more  often,  improper 
pruning,  frequently  need  the  saw.  Protruding  stubs 
should  never  be  left,  whether  the  tree  is  large  or  small. 
The  cut  should  always  be  made  close  to  the  remaining 
limb  and  parallel  with  it.  It  will  not  require  over  two 
years  for  the  callus  to  show  all  around  a  properly  made 
cut  .  If  it  docs  not  show  then,  the  work  should  be  done 
over  again.  All  dead  wood  should  be  kept  out.  Crossing 
limbs,  even  if  large,  should  he  removed.  A  tree  should 
not  be  dehorned,  i.e.,  cut  back  to  stubs  3  or  4  inches  or 
more  in  diameter,  except  as  a  last  resort  for  a  failing 
tree. 

Pruning  is  employed  for  two  distinct  ends:  to  train 
and  shape  a  young  tree  as  it  grows;  and  to  re-form  or 
adapt  a  tree  of  some  maturity,  especially  if  somewhat 
decrepit.  The  so-called  "tree-doctoring"  or  "tree- 
surgery"  is  applied  especially  to  the  latter  phase.  A  tree 
that  has  become  weakened  by  transplanting,  or  from 
lack  of  proper  nutrition,  from  lack  of  proper  fertility,  or 
scarcity  of  water,  or  from  other  undetermined  causes, 
may  often  be  forced  into  active  vigorous  growth  by  a 
severe  cutting-back.  It  may  even  be  allowable,  in  such 
cases,  to  pole  or  dehorn  a  tree;  that  is  to  remove  most  of 
the  small  limbs,  cutting  the  large  ones  so  close  to  the 
tree  as  to  leave  stubs  as  large  as  one's  wrist  or  arm  or 
even  larger.  It  never  happens  that  several  trees  in  a  row 
need  such  treatment  unless  their  feeding-ground  has 
been  greatly  depleted. 

Trees  that  have  been  badly  pruned,  broken  by  wind, 
storms  or  otherwise  bruised  or  mistreated,  frequently 
have  badly  decaved  spots  in  their  trunks  and  limbs. 
It  has  become  the  custom  to  "doctor"  such  trees, — 
that  is,  thoroughly  to  clean  out  rotten  wood,  treat  the 
exposed  surface  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
or  sulfate  of  copper  to  kill  anv  fungous  growth  that 
may  be  present,  with  bisulfide  of  carbon  or  other 
insecticide  for  insects,  and  then  coat  the  surface  with 
tar  as  a  preservative.  After  this  the  cavity  is  carefully 
filled  with  concrete  of  the  strength  commonly  used  in  con- 
struction work.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  success  that 
the  joint,  between  the  wood  and  cement  be  water-tight. 
The  surface  should  also  be  given  a  smooth  finish  of  the 
general  outline  that  the  t  ree  would  assume  had  it  grown 
normally.  The  finished  surface  should  coincide  with 
the  inner  edge  of  the  cambium  layer  so  that  the  growth 
of  t  he  tree  will  proceed  over  the  cement  just  as  it  would 
over  a  properly  cut  stub.  Zinc  caps  are  frequently 
used  both  to  cover  cement  fillings  to  keep  out  the 
water  and  to  cover  large  cuts  when  the  wood  is  solid 
but  when  it  will  take  several  yesrs  to  heal  on  account  of 
the  sue  of  the  wound.  Cavities  must  be  absolutely 
clean,  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the  filling  positively 
water-tight  or  decay  will  begin  liehind  the  filling  and 
the  tret?  will  be  destroyed  while  every  confidence  is 
being  felt  that  it  is  safe.  The  cement  work  is  frequently 
reinforced  with  rods  of  iron.  Its  principal  value  is  to 
hold  the  cement  from  cracking.  The  only  value  of  such 
cement  work  is  as  a  preventive  of  decay  where  there 
are  cavities.  When  properly  done,  it  gives  a  smooth 
surface  over  which  the  growth  may  proceed.  The  sup- 
porting value  of  the  cement  to  the  tree  is  slight. 

With  many  hardwood  trees  in  important  locations 
such  treatment  is  warrant ed,  but  at  the  present  time 
many  tri"cs  are  thus  treated  that  should  be  cut  down, 
while  many  others  are  left  that  should  have  attention. 
The  first  requisite  to  warrant  the  treatment  of  a  large 
cavity  is  a  good  type  of  tree  in  an  important  location, 
for  example  a  large  tree  protecting  the  home  from  the 


mid-afternoon  sun,  or  a  bad  individual  in  an  avenue  of 
otherwise  good  specimens.  In  large  plantations,  treat- 
ment of  a  preventive  nature  is  of  course  warranted, 
but  the  filling  of  large  cavities  is  not  worth  the  cost 
except  to  those  to  whom  money  is  little  object.  It  is 
better  to  start  new  trees  than  to  spend  fifty  dollars  on 
patching  up  an  old  one.  One  must  exercise  careful  judg- 
ment in  selecting  old  ttees  for  treatment,  to  make  sure 
that  the  tree  is  worth  it.  Trees  worth  doing  work  on  are 
the  oaks,  sugar,  swamp  and  Norway  maples,  hickory, 
ash,  elm  and  the  slow-growing  native  trees.  Those  not 
worth  treating  in  this  way  are  the  poplars,  willows, 
silver-  and  ash-leaved  maple  and  sycamore  or  plane 


314.  Picturesque  old  apple  tiers. 


tree.  A  street  tree  with  a  large  cavity  would  better  not 
be  doctored  unless  it  is  of  special  value  and  of  a  kind 
likely  to  last  a  long  time. 

Badly  branched  trees  often  show  a  tendency  to  split 
in  the  crotches.  It  is  well  to  attend  these  trees  before 
they  begin  to  split  and  either  chain  or  bolt  the  offending 
limbs  together.  They  may  be  chained  by  putting  lag- 
screws  in  the  limbs,  drawing  the  limbs  together  and 
dropping  a  link  of  the  chain  over  the  turned  up  end  of 
the  screw.  Rods  and  turn-buckles  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  the  bolts  for  the  rods  being  put  through  the 
limbs,  not  around  them.  Because  bolts  have  to  be 
placed  closer  to  the  weak  point  than  the  other  reme- 
dies, they  are  not  so  effective  but  are  often  useful.  If  a 
tree  splits,  there  is  danger  of  decay.  Tin  splitting 
should  be  anticipated  and  prevented  whenever  possible. 

The  best  time  for  pruning  is  not  a  question  of  invari- 
able rule.  The  period  of  most  active  growth,  in  most 
es  June,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  best  time.  The 
period  of  starting  into  leal  is  probably  the  worst  time, 
although  the  maples  are  about  the  only  good  shade 
trees  that  seem  much  affected  by  pruning  at  this  season. 

I>arge  cuts  or  wounds  should  be  immediately  painted 
with  a  good  grade  of  paint  or  with  tar,  care  being  taken 
to  cover  the  exposed  wood  but  not  to  allow  the  paint 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  cambium  layer,  or  grow- 
ing part  of  the  bark. 

Hoot  injuries  should  be  as  zealously  guarded  against 
as  injuries  to  the  top.  If  a  large  part  of  the  roots  must 
be  removed,  the  top  should  be  correspondingly  thinned. 
Changes  of  grade  are  a  great  source  of  damage  to  shade- 
trees,  even  when  the  roots  are  not  actually  touched. 
The  filling  of  2  or  3  feet  of  soil  over  the  roots  of  a  tiee  is, 
for  most  varieties,  as  sure  death  to  the  roots  as  cutting 
them  off  close  to  the  trunk.  This  filling  prevents  the 
aeration  of  the  soil  and  smothers  the  soil  fife  on  which 
healthy  root-action  seems  to  depend.    This  may  be 
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prevented  by  a  good  layer  of  loose  stones,  open  at 
interval*  to  the  air,  placed  over  the  surface  before  fill- 
ing, or,  in  some  cases,  by  the  use  of  agricultural  tile 
drains  on  the  old  surface  at  close  intervals  and  so 
arranged  as  to  facilitate  a  free  circulation  of  frcah  air 
through  the  tiles. 

In  the  development  of  towns  and  cities,  the  need  of 
trees  as  a  protection  against  wind  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum  since  the  closely  built  houses  protect  one 
another.  This  close  building,  however,  has  brought 
about  another  untoward  condition  that  needs  ameliora- 
ting; this  is  the  replacing  of  the  vast  extent  of  green, 
common  to  the  o|>en  country,  by  a  motley  array  of  dis- 


taken  into  the  city  streets  to  rest  the  tired  nerves 
through  the  effect  on  the  eye.  Also,  the  shade  helps  to 
reduce  the  temperature  by  absorbing  the  sun's  ravs; 
the  large  amounts  of  watei  the  tree  transpires  also  helps 
to  cool  the  air.  These  beneficial  effects  make  it  worth 
while  to  expend  effort  and  money  to  secure  well-shaded 
streets.  Figs.  323,  324. 

The  conditions  in'  urban  communities  are  adverse  to 
tree  growth.  Streets  are  narrow  and  the  trees  crowded; 
roadwav  and  sidewalk  are  paved  with  impervious 
materials  preventing  both  water  and  air  getting  into 
the  soil,  and  effectually  keeping  in  sewer-gas  and  illumi- 
nating-gas that  may  be  discharged  into  it  from  below. 
The  air  is  dust-laden  from  constant  traffic,  and,  what 
is  far  worse,  contaminated  by  soot  and  poisonous  com- 
pounds from  numberless  badlv-fired  chimneys.  As 
though  this  were  not  enough,  there  are  the  self-styled 
tree-trimmers,  knowing  nothing  of  the  work,  then  the 
linemen  cutting  ruthlessly,  caring  nothing  for  the  tree, 
and  with  an  occasional  gnawing  horse  adding  its  dem- 
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olition.  And  the  sewer-layer,  pipe-  or  conduit-laver 
and  finally  the  curb-setter  do  their  worst.  After  all  of 
these,  come  the  insects  and  diseases  that  affect  trees 
everywhere  and  which  here  find  an  easy  prey  because 
of  the  fewer  birds  in  city  streets  and'  the  "weakened 
condition  of  the  trees. 

The  first  essential  to  successful  street  tree-planting  is 
competent  municipal  control  of  all  such  work.  The 
street  trees  should  t>e  under  the  care  of  an  unpaid  com- 
mission of  three  or  five  men,  one  named  every  two  years 
by  a  local  court,  or  by  the  mayor,  for  a  term  of  six  or 
ten  years,  and  confirmed  by  the  legislative  body.  Such 
commissioners  usually  need  to  be  trained,  and  there- 
fore they  should  have  considerable  experience  in  their 
work  before  coming  into  full  responsibility.  The 
restrictions  on  the  appointment  of  the  executive  officer 
should  be  stringent,  so  that  only  thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  men  could  be  employed.  The  expert  should 
have  the  full  confidence  of  the  commission  and  be  the 
leader  in  the  work.  To  fill  such  a  position,  a  man  should 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  trees  and  the  soils  and  con- 
ditions under  which  they  grow,  their  characteristics, 
aesthetic  values  and  habits  of  growth  under  city  condi- 
tions, the  methods  of  aiding  trees  to  withstand  these 
conditions,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  insects  and  dis- 
eases to  which  the  different  species  are  liable  and  the 
methods  of  combating  them.  The  work  is  neither  for- 
estry nor  pomology,  as  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  products  of  tree  growth  or  the  growing  of 
trees  for  their  fruits. 

Powers  vi«.al  to  the  success  of  this  commission  are  the 
right  to  plant  suitable  kinds  of  trees  in  a  proper  way. 
and  to  collect  benefits  for  work  so  done;  to  control 
absolutely  all  pruning,  removal  and  care  of  trees;  and 
the  right  to  invade  private  grounds  for  the  control  of 
insects  and  diseases.  Of  course,  sufficient  funds  must  be 
available  to  support  the  work. 

Many  city  streets  are  too  narrow  from  building-line 
to  building-line  for  satisfactory  planting.  There  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  this  in  the  newer  sections. 
There  should  be  at  least  100  feet  from  building-line  to 
building-line  on  any  street  and  on  principal  streets  con- 
siderably more.  Forty  feet  may  be  all  that  is  needed 
for  roadway  and  sidewalks,  at  present.  The  abutting 
dwellers  need  the  air-space  provided  by  the  remaining 
area  which  is  legitimately  used  as  front  lawns.  This 
will  leave  ample  space  for  trees.  If  the  city  grows  and 
more  space  is  needed  for  traffic,  it  can  be  secured  with 
no  sacrifice  to  buildings  and  the  dwellers  in  the  interval 
have  had  better  living  conditions.  It  is  this  arrange- 
ment that  makes  Washington  such  a  beautiful  city, 
and  the  lack  of  it  on  Fifth  Avenue  that  is  costing  Xew 
York  City  so  much  money  to  widen  that  thoroughfare. 
In  the  older  parts  of  cities,  species  must  be  chosen  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  width  of  the  street.  Most  kinds 
should  be  planted  not  closer  than  40  feet  apart  and  such 
varieties  as  oaks,  elms  and  sycamores  would  be  better 
at  50  feet.  Most  planters  use  35  and  40  feet  because  of 
the  public  demand  for  quick  shade,  and  at  the  greater 
distances  the  trees  look  far  apart  when  first  planted. 
Theoretically,  the  planting  double  the  number  of  trees 
needed  at  maturity  or  the  placing  of  fillers  of  a  quick- 

growing  inferior  type,  is  desirable;  but  practically  it  is 
angerous,  as  there  are  not  many  cases  in  which  public 
opinion  will  tolerate  the  thinning  at  the  proper  time.  In 
city  work  an  excavation  2  feet  deep,  with  the  removal 
of  "at  least  2  cubic  yards  of  dirt,  should  be  made  for 
each  tree.  This  should  be  filled  with  good  top-soil  mixed 
with  well-decomposed  manure.  Of  most  varieties,  trees 
10  to  12  feet  high  and  1H  to  2  inches  caliper  should 
be  used.  These  should  be  nursery -grown.  They  should 
have  been  frequently  transplanted  and  have  a  well- 
developed  head,  6  to  8  feet  from  the  ground.  The  roots 
should  be  abundant  and  fibrous.  In  planting,  the  roots 
should  be  spread  out  and  separated  to  their  full  length, 
the  ground  worked  all  in  amongst  them,  and  then  thor- 
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oughly  firmed  by  tramping.   Berore  the  hole  is  com- 
pletely filled,  the  tree  should  be  well  watered  and  the 
remainder  of  the  soil  put  in  loosely.   A  strong  stake  8 
feet  long  should  be  placed  beside  the 
tree  when   planted.    At  least  30 
inches  of  this   should  be  in  the 
ground.  The  tree  may  be  attached 
to  the  stake  by  a  piece  of  old  Har- 
den hose  attached  to  each  side  of 
the  stake  and  put  around  the  tree 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  cross 
between  the  slake  and  the  tree. 

All  young  trees  should  be  pro- 
tected by  boxes  or  guards  Many 
forms  are  used!  Any  of  tin  m  arc 
good  if  the  box  reaches  from  the 
ground  to  a  height  of  5  feet  and  will 
prevent  horses  biting  the  trunks 
and  boys  swinging  on  the  guard. 

.Y«o*  on  ornamental 
trees. 

Acer  Seguruio  (box 
elder).  Too  short- 
lived, brittle  and  sub- 

1'ect  to  insect  attack, 
ts  use  may  be  war- 
ranted in  semi-arid 
and  very  cold  regions. 

Acer  platanovie* 
(Norway  maple). 
Moderate  grower, 
healthy, but  too  dense 
for  close  city  streets. 

.4  e  e  r  rubrum 
(swamp  maple,  scar- 
let maple).  A  good- 
sized  tree,  good 
grower,  fine  foliage, 
especially  brilliant  in 
autumn.  Also  a  bright  red  in  spring  due  to  blossoms  and 
young  leaves.  Not  suited  to  trie  interior  uf  large  cities. 

Acer  taccharinum  (silver  maple,  soft  maple).  Rapid 
grower,  but  too  brittle  and  short-lived,  and  the  shallow 
roots  prevent  the  growth  of  grass  under  it  and  also 
destroy  sidewalks. 

Acer  Mccharum  (sugar  maple).  Does  not  thrive  on 
heavy  clay  soils  or  under  severe  city  conditions  but  most 
excellent  where  it  does  grow.  Moderate  grower,  doing 
l>est  north  of  the  40th  parallel. 

Ailanthu*  oltitsima  (ailanthuB,  tree  of  heaven). 
A  large,  handsome  tree,  the  staminatc  and  pistillate 
flowere  appearing  on  different  trees,  the  latter  very  ill- 
smelling.  A  most  useful  tree  in  the  center  of  large 
cities.  The  staminate  form  only  should  In-  planted. 

Celti*  miasissippiensit  (southern  hackberry).  An 
excellent  tree  in  those  regions  in  which  the  "witches- 
broom"  does  not  attack  it.  One  of  the  promising  trees 
to  withstand  the  hot  winds  of  the  plains  as  far  north  as 
Denver.  A  large  tree  and  good  grower. 

Celtit  occidcntali*  (hackberry).  A  good  tree  where 
the  disease  known  as  "witches'  broom"  does  not  attack 
it.  It  is  for  regions  north  of  the  36th  parallel  what  the 
foregoing  speeios  is  for  the  region  south  of  it. 

Fraxinut  amerieana  (ash,  white  ash).  A  good  tree  for 
suburban  conditions.  Moderate  grower,  attaining  large 
size. 

Ginkgo  triloba  (ginkgo,  maidenhair  tree  >.  An  excellent 
tree  of  peculiar  pyramidal  form  when  young.  Moderate 
power,  attains  good  size  and  is  free  from  insect  and 
fungus  attacks. 

(iletlitsia  triacanthos  (honey  locust).  A  large,  quick- 
growing,  handsome  tree.  Except  for  its  thorns,  this  tree 
would  probably  be  a  most  desirable  tree  for  the  semi- 
arid  regions  of  the  West.  There  is  a  t hornless  form  that 
may  sometimes  be  obtained,  which  is  good. 


316.  Pinns  ponderosa. 
Giant  specimens  a»s  ft.  high,  (Town  in  the  deep,  moist 
toil  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 


Liquidambar  St'/raciftua  (sweet  gum).  A  handsome 
and  valuable  native  tree  but  little  used.  Moderate 
grower,  good  size,  handsome  fall  coloring.  A  little  hard 
to  transplant,  especially  in  large  sizes.  Does  not  suc- 
ceed well  under  extreme  city  conditions,  and  is  not 
adapted  to  the  extreme  northern  sections. 

Liriotlrnilron  Tulipi/era  (tulip  tree).  Miscalled  yel- 
low {>oplar,  and  tulip  poplar.  A  handsome,  large, 
quick-growing  tree,  little  used,  but  valuable  except  for 
extreme  city  condit  ions  and  much  of  the  country  north 
of  the  40th  parallel.  A  little  hard  to  transplant,  espe- 
cially in  law  sizes,  and  should  be  moved  only  in  spring. 

M'ngnalia  grandiftora,  A  broad-leaved  evergreen  of 
large  size,  adapted  to  the  extreme  South.  A  good  lawn 
tree  as  far  north  as  Washington. 

MagnoHt  acuminata  (cucumber  tree).  A  handsome 
tin-  ol  in...  I  era  to  size,  good  for  suburban  conditions 
BOUth  <>i  Washington  and  St.  Louis. 

Magnolia  tripetala  (umbrella  tree).  A  handsome  tree 
of  moderate  size,  good  for  suburban  conditions  south  of 
W  a-hington,  and  St.  Louis. 
Mclia  Audarach  (umbrella  tree).  A  small,  attractive 
tree,  good  for  temporary  effects  from 
North  Carolina  south  and  west. 

Xysm  tylmtica  (sour  gum,  tupelo).  A 
large,  handsome  tree,  adapted  to  subur- 
ban conditions.  Brilliant  fall  foliage  and 
winter  berries. 

1'lnUinu*  occidentalis  (sycamore,  but- 
tonwood).  A  large  tree,  rapid-growing, 
often  -topped,  and  almost  scraggly  in  its 
growth.  Considered  an  untidy  tree  by 
some  on  account  of  its  seed-balls  and  t  he 
bark  which  is  shed  in  large  flakes.  The 
white  trunk,  after  the  bark  is  shed,  is 
unusual  and  attractive.  In  some  regions 
it  is  subject  to  a  blight  just  after  the 
leaves  start  in  spring.  A  good  tree  for 
severe  city  condit  ions. 

Platanu*  orientalia  (plane  tree,  orien- 
tal plane).  A  more  compact  grower  than  the  foregoing 
and  a  little  better  suited 
to  street  purposes,  but 
not  quite  so  rugged  and 
imposing  as  the  fore- 
going. An  excellent  street 
tree. 

I'opulus  deltoidea,  in- 
cluding var.  criro/iniaiwi 
( Cottonwood  and  Carolina 
poplar).  These  two  trees 
arc  much  used  for  street 
planting  in  many  places 
but  are  entirely  unsuited 
for  the  purpose.  Although 
the  growth  of  a  severely 
pruned  tree  is  large  in  any 
one  year,  it  is  the  custom 
to  remove  a  half  of  this 
each  year  so  that  the  net 
gain  m  growth  is  no  more 
than  an  average  t  roe.  K von 
with  this  pruning  it  is  liable 
to  be  broken  by  a  moder- 
ate wind  storm,  and  with- 
out the  pruning  it  is  even 
more  liable  to  l>o  broken. 
Their  roots  are  as  bad  as 
willow  roots  about  find- 
ing and  clogging  sewers. 
Wide-awake  cities  pro- 
hibit the  planting  of  these 
trees. 

Popultu  nigra  var.  Ual- 
ica  (Lombardy  poplar).  A        317.  Conifer  forms  —  Pine 
tall,  short-lived,  fastigiate  and  spruces. 
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tree,  suitable  for  narrow  streets  in  the  heart  of  a 
large  city. 

Quercut  alba  (white  oak).  A  most  picturesque  tree, 
attaining  the  largest  size.  The  gem  of  American  trees, 
and  not  so  slow-growing  as  usually  considered.  Dead 
leaves  hang  on  most  of  the  winter.  Figs.  313,  322. 

Quercux  bicotor  (swamp  white  oak).  A  large,  handsome 
oak  of  moderately  rapid  growth,  suited  to  moist  situa- 
tions. It  seems  to  succeed  under  city  conditions.  A 
desirable  shade  tree,  almost  as  handsome  as  the  white 
oak  and  a  little  faster  grower. 

Quercut  coccinea  (scarlet  oak).  Comparable  to  the 
red  oak  but  not  quite  so  sturdy  and  vigorous  under  all 
conditions,  but  with  a  little  more  brilliant  autumn 
coloring  and  leaves  more  finely  cut. 

Quercut  laurifolia  (laurel  oak,  water  oak).  The  stand- 
ard street  tree  for  the  South.  A  large,  handsome, 
deciduous  tree,  not  so  desirable  as  the  Live  oak,  but  of 
more  rapid  growth. 

Querctu  Michauxu  (cow  oak).  A  good  oak  for  thin 
gravelly  lands.  Not  so  desirable  as  the  other  oaks  on 


J 18.  Spanish  Fir.— Abies  Pinsapo,  showing  the  verdure 
i  top  to  I 


good  ground  and  not  adapted  to  the 


maerocarpa  (mossy-cup  oak).  A 
satisfactory  tree,  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  others. 
One  of  the  most  promising  for  the  plains. 

Querent  nigra  (possum  oak,  water  oak).  Another 
good  oak  south  of  Norfolk.  A  little  more  upright  in 
growth  than  Q.  laurifolia,  but  not  quite  so  desirable 
except  possibly  in  its  more  northern  limits. 

Quercut  palustrit  (pin  oak).  A  quick-growing,  good- 
si**!  tree,  with  pendulous  branches  when  old.  Hand- 
some cut  leaves,  brilliant  in  autumn.  One  of  the  best. 
Its  pendulous  branches  may  sometimes  be  a  rather 
serious  objection.  Dead  leaves  hang  on  well  into  the 
winter.  Fig.  323. 

Quercut  phellot  (willow  oak).  A  large,  handsome  tree, 
moderately  fast-growing,  satisfactory  south  of  Wash- 
ington in  regions  in  which  it  is  not  attacked  by  a 
growth  resembling  "witches'  broom"  of  the  celtis. 

Quercut  rubra  (red  oak).  Almost  the  best  street  tree. 
I<arge,  symmetrical,  rapid  in  growth,  fine  autumn  foli- 
age, head  not  too  dense.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
elm  in  rapidity  of  growth  among  the  trees  suited  for 
street  planting  and  not  by  that  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  country. 

Quercut  virginiana  (live  oak).  A  large  evergreen  The 
best  street  tree  for  the  South,  but  slower  in  growth  than 
Q.  laurifolia. 

Sterculia  plaianifolia  (varnish  tree).  A  small  tree  of 
reasonably  rapid  growth  bearing  bright  yellow  flowers. 


It  has  a  tropical  suggestion.  Good  only  for  the  South 
and  its  principal  value  is  in  its  possibilities  for  the 
Southwest,  especially  semi-arid  Texas. 

Tilia  americana  (basswood,  American  linden).  A 
large,  handsome,  quick-growing  tree.  Young  trees  are 
sometimes  affected  by  a  disease  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
but  the  tree  is  well  worth  growing  except  in  regions 
in  which  the  difficulty  is  known  to  be  present. 

Ulmut  americana  (elm,  white  elm).  The  shade  tree  of 
New  England  and  deservedly  ranked  first  there.  It 
loses  its  preeminence  as  one  goes  from  New  England,  but 
a  large,  quick-growing  tree  worth  using  except  in  the 
extreme  South.  Drops  its  foliage  too  early  to  be  the 
ideal  shade  tree  in  the  middle  states  and  southward. 
It  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle  in 
regions  in  which  that  has  been  introduced. 

F.  L.  MfLFORD. 

The  conifers  in  particular. 

The  cone-bcaring  trees  (Pinaeese  and  allies)  are 
decidedly  the  most  important  order  of  forest  trees  in 
the  economy  of  civilised  man.  They  have  furnished  the 
bulk  of  the"  material  of  which  our  civilization  is  built. 
The  remarkable  combination  of  strength  and  stiffness 
with  the  smallest  weight  compatible,  and  the  abundance 
and  gregariousness  of  their  occurrence,  give  them  this 
important  position. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  horticulturist,  the  coni- 
fers also  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  materials 
for  landscape  gardening  effects,  and,  in  the  more  practi- 
cal use,  as  windbreaks.  Their  evergreen  habit — for  all 
except  the  larch  and  ginkgo  tribes  arc  evergreen — and 
their  conical  form,  especially  in  earlier  period*  of  life, 
with  a  branch  system  persisting  to  the  baser  for  a  long 
time,  are  the  elements  that  make  them ,  desirable. 
To  these  graces  may  be  added  the  peculiar  form  and 
striking  coloring  of  their  foliage,  which,  in  combination 
with  deciduous  trees  or  in  clumps  by  themselves,  or  in 
single  specimens,  offer  striking  effects. 

There  are  two  types  of  natural  or  native  beauty  in  the 
conifers — the  symmetrical  and  verdurous  beauty  of  the 
young  specimen  (Figs.  318,  319),  and  the  picturesque 
and  rugged  beauty  of  the  old  and  (imeworn  tree  (Figs. 
315-317).  Aside  from  these,  there  are  also  odd,  gro- 
tesque and  formal  cultivated  varieties,  as  typified  in 
the  weeping  spruce  (Fig.  320),  (he  columnar  juni|>er8, 
and  the  various  dwarf  pines  and  spruces. 

The  majority  of  the  si>ecies  belonging  to  this  group, 
as  well  as  their  greatest  numerical  development,  is 
found  in  the  temperate  zones,  only  a  few  belonging  to 
subtropical  or  tropical  countries,  among  which  are  the 
araucarias,  from  South  America;  the  dammara,  dac- 
rydium,  and  phyllocladus,  from  Australia,  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

*# 

Kindt  and  adaptaliont. 

The  order  Conifcras  comprises  nearly  40  genera,  and 
about  300  species.  Our  own  native  flora,  with  15  genera 
and  not  less  than  100  species  and  subspecies,  is  among 
the  richest,  the  bulk  of  these  being  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Altantic  side  offers  28  species,  representing 
the  genus  Pinus  with  12  species  out  of  39;  1  Larix  out 
of  3:  3  Piceas  out  of  7:  2  Tsuga*  out  of  5j  2  Abies  out 
of  12;  1  Taxodium;  1  Thuja  out  of  2;  1  Chanueeyparis 
out  of  3;  3  Juniperus  out  of  11 ;  1  Tumion  (Torreya)  out 
of  2;  1  arborescent  Taxus  out  of  2:  being  without  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus  Pseudotsuga.  Sequoia,  Libo- 
cedrus,  and  Cupressus.  There  are  to  be  added  a  large 
number  (not  less  than  400)  of  nurserymen'8  varieties, 
some  of  which  have  been  enumerated  in  Bulletin  17  of 
the  Division  of  Forestry,  I'nited  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  exotic  conifers  that 
promise  satisfactory  results  if  used  in  suitable  locali- 
ties, climate  and  soil.  The  Norway  spruce  {I'icea  or 
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eeUa,  Fig.  356)  recommends  itself  bv  its  elegant  gothio 
form,  often  with  pendulous  branchlets.  its  very  rapid 
growth,  and  its  wide  adaptation  to  soils  and  climates, 
together  with  its  ease  of  propagation  and  cheapness.  It 
excels  most  of  the  American  spruces  in  form  and  rapidity 
of  growth.  Like  all  conifers,  after  the  twenty-filth  to 
fortieth  year  it  must  pass  through  a  period  of  change  in 
form,  during  which  it  loses,  for  a  time,  its  shapeliness. 
The  Scotch  pine  (Pinus  sylveatris)  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  which  may  not  be  found  in  native  species, 
except,  perhaps,  adaptation  to  the  dry  climate  of  the 
West,  and  cheapness.  The  Austrian  pine,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  acquisition  by  its  stout  growth  in  its  youth, 
although  the  red  pine  (Pinwi  resinoaa)  would  probably 
do  as  well;  so  far,  its  small  cones  and  seed  have  made 
the  latter  expensive.  The  European  larch  outgrows  the 
native  northern  one  easily,  but  ImHx  occidental*  from 
the  interior  basin,  will  probably  do  as  well  or  better. 
There  is  no  particular  commendation  for  the  European 
fir,  but  the  Xordmann  fir,  from  the  Caucasus,  is  a  most 
decided  aquisition,  by  its  beauty  and  adaptation;  so  is 
the  most  graceful  of  all  spruces,  Picea  orientali*,  while 
the  Spanish  Abies  Pinsapo  (Fig.  318)  will  always  attract 
attention  by  its  peculiar  shape  and  foliage. 

Of  other  ornamental  forms  that  are  without  repre- 
tatives  in  the  United  States  and  hence  fill  vacancies, 
mav  be  mentioned  as  capable  of  adaptation  and  more 
or  less  in  use,  from  South  America,  the  areucarias;  from 
Africa  and  eastern  Asia,  Cedrwi  Deodara,  libani,  at- 
lantica,  Abies  ApoUinu  and  cilicica;  from  Korea,  the 
promising,  more  densely  foliaged  white  pine,  P.  koraien- 
ti$;  from  China,  Cunninghamia,  Biota,  Glyptostrobus, 
CVphalotaxus,  Podocarpus,  Pseudolarix,  and,  above  all, 
that  interesting  remnant  of  former  ages,  the  maiden- 
hair-tree, Gingko  biloba,  which  will  maintain  itself  any- 
where along  the  Atlantic  coast  if  propagated  from  seed 
of  the  pro|xr  localities.  Japan  has  furnished  a  number 
of  additions,  especially  retinosporas,  torreyas,  taxus, 
various  pinus,  piccas  and  tsugas,  with  the  peculiar 
Sciadopilus  certiciUata,  the  umbrella  pine,  and,  the  most 
acceptable  of  all,  the  graceful  Cryptomeria  japoniea. 

As  with  all  introductions  from  one  country  to  another, 
nay,  from  one  climatic  region  to  another,  caution  is  ad- 
vised, so  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  exotica 
should  be  used  with  great  discretion,  and,  until  their 
adaptation  is  amply  demonstrated,  only  in  a  subor- 
dinate way.  If  it  is  in  general  true  that  perennial  plants 
can  be  transplanted  with  permanent  success  only  into 
similar  climatic  conditions,  it  must  be  especially  true 
with  the  conifers,  which  do  not  lose  their  foliage,  and 
hence  must  be  able  to  bear  summer  as  well  as  winter 
conditions.  The  long-leaf  pine  of  the  South,  most 
striking  of  our  pines,  may,  therefore,  not  be  trans- 
planted far  beyond  its  northern  limit,  and,  if  one  desires 
to  utilize  any  "of  the  Pacific  coast  species  in  the  East, 
one  will  have  to  secure  them  at  least  from  the  highest 
and  driest  altitudes  and  exposures,  or  if ,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  species,  like  the  Douglas  fir  and  Engclmann 
spruce,  their  field  of  distribution  covers  the  dry  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  well  as  the  moist  slopes  of 
the  coast  ranges,  one  may  be  successful  if  one  chooses 
the  plant  material  from  these  drier  dope*. 

Of  the  many  native  species,  a  number  that  are  not 
of  any  parti<  •ular  value  may  be  discarded,  although  the 
distinction  could  be  more  readily  accomplished  from 
the  economic  point  of  view  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  horticulturist  and  landscape  gardener,  for  almost 
every  one  has  a  distinctive  feature  of  cither  form  or 
adaptation  to  soil  or  other  interest.  For  each  climatic 
region  the  choice  must  be  different;  hence  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give,  in  the  brief  space  of  an  article, 
intelligent  advice  as  to  best  selections.  In  general,  be- 
sides climatic  limitations,  the  following  considerations 
may  serve  in  the  choice  of  native  s|>ecies: 

The  pines,  as  a  rule,  are  not  to  be  placed  on  compact 
clay  soil,  and  on  account  of  their  taproot,  not  on  ahal- 
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low  soils,  on  which  they  soon  become  spindly;  they  thrive 
best  on  loose,  sandy  soils,  and  can  endure  dry  soils,  the 
white  pine  adapting  itself  perhaps  best  to  the  clay  soils 
without  detriment  to  its  development.  On  wctsoils  pinea 
are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  out  of  place,  although  the  red 
pine  (P.  resinosa),  of  the  North,  and  the  loblolly  (P. 
T*da),  and  some  other  southern  species  are  capable  of 
supporting  such  conditions.  For  such  situations  here, 
however,  the  cedar  tribe  furnishes  better  material,— the 
charmecyparis,  thuyas  and  taxodium.  These  trees  of 
the  bog  and  swamp  are,  however— it  should  not  be 
overlooked, — capable  of  thriving  even  better  on  drier 
soils.  They  are  merely  indifferent  to  moisture  condi- 
tions at  the  foot. 

The  shallow-rooted  spruces  are  trees  of  the  higher 
mountain  ranges,  and  arc,  therefore,  more  adapted  to 
moist  and  cool  situations,  although  some  of  them,  the 


Norway  spruce,  the  blue  spruce  of  Colorado  and  the 
northern  white  spruce  will — the  former,  at  least,  during 
its  juvenile  period — endure  more  droughty  situations. 
The  fire,  too,  arc  rather  more  species  of  northern 
climates  and  high  altitudes,  the  ml  fir,  so-called 
(PseudoUuga  taxifolia),  which  is  not  a  fir  proper,  be- 
ing, perhaps,  best  capable  of  supporting  drier  and  hot- 
ter situations.  The  most  ornamental,  and,  in  many 
respects,  most  serviceable  of  the  firs,  Abie*  Nordmanni- 
ana,  from  the  Caucasus,  develop-  its  magnificent  dense 
and  dark  green  foliage  in  the  warm  but  moist  climate  of 
Washington,  while  our  most  ornamental  Abie*  conculor 
from  Colorado  will  thrive  even  in  the  drier  atmos- 
pheres of  the  middle  states.  The  fine  firs  of  the  Pacific 
coast  will  probably  not  thrive  anywhere  in  our  drier  and 
hotter  eastern  climates  for  any  length  of  time,  unless 
placed  in  cool  and  shady  situations. 

The  Douglas  fir  (PseudoUuga  laxifolia)  is,  perhaps, 
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readily  acclimated  if  seed  is  secured  from  the  dry 
s  of  Colorado.  The  Lawson  cypress  (Chanutcy- 
i  Lawaoniana),  with  its  graceful  pendulous  branches 
and  foliage,  and  the  pyramidal  Libocedrus  deeurntu  are 
unquestionably  desirable  additions  to  our  ornamental 
stock,  while  the  sequoias,  especially  <5>.  gigatUea,  the 
big  tree,  seems  not  to  be  able  to  support  persistently 
our  eastern  climate. 

One  important  feature  which  enters  into  considera- 
tion when  grouping  conifers  is  the  relative  endurance 

of  shade  or  tolerance  which 
the  species  exhibit,  thereby 
indicating  their  use  id  va- 
rious positions.  The  yews 
and  firs  are  the  most  tole- 
rant of  shade,  together 
with  the  hemlocks;  next 
may  be  placed  the  spruces, 
arborviue  (Thuya),  and 
junipers,  while  the  pines 
are  mostly  intolerant  of 
shade,  excepting  the  white 
pine,  which  is  the  most 
shade-enduring  of  the 
pines;  the  larch  and  the 
bald  cypress  are  the  most 
light-needing  of  all,  and 
will  perish  soon  if  placed 
under  the  shade  of  any 
other  trees.  All  species,  to 
be  sure,  are  capable  of 
more  shade-endurance 
when  young  and  on  deep, 
moist  soil.  Their  relative 
shade-endurance  under 
the  same  conditions 
remains,  however,  the 
same,  and  may  be  studied 
in  the  forest  by  observing 
the  density  of  the  individual  crowns,  the  capacity  of 
maintaining  a  thrifty  foliage  under  the  shade  of  dif- 
ferent species,  and  especially  of  young  plants  to  per- 
sist in  such  shade. 

Propagation. 

Most  conifers  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  fall,  September 
to  November,  and  are  best  gathered  soon  after  or 
before  ripening.  The  pines  require  two  years  (some  three 
years)  to  mature  their  cones.  White  pines  ripen  fruit  in 
the  first  two  weeks  of  September,  and  the  cones  open- 
ing shed  the  seeds  at  once,  the  empty  cones  remain- 
ing on  the  branches.  The  com*  of  the  firs  fall  apart 
upon  ripening,  hence  must  l>e  gathered  l>efore  being 
quite  ripe.  Spruces  and  hemlocks  shed  seeds  from  time 
to  time,  opening  and  closing  their  cones  according  to 
the  weather  through  the  winter  into  spring.  Some 
pines,  like  I'inut  pungenn  and  P.  ttrotina,  keep  their 
cones  closed  for  years,  and  artificial  heat  must  be 
employed  to  make  them  open  and  give  up  their  seed. 
In  gathering  seeds  for  the  trade,  such  artificial  heat  is 
frequently  applied  with  pines  in  specially  con- 
structed seed-roasters;  such  seed  should  be  carefully 
inspected,  as  it  sometimes  suffers  from  improper  use  of 
the  heat. 

The  proportion  of  germinating  seeds,  and  the  vital- 
ity, i.e.,  the  ability  of  retaining  genninative  power, 
varies  grcatlv  not  only  with  the  seasons  in  the  same 
species,  but  from  sjiecies  to  species. 

The  lowest  germination  w-rrcntage  and  vitality  is 
found  in  firs  and  larch,  which  show  rarely  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  good  seed,  and  soon  lose  their  vitality,  while 
spruce  and  pine,  when  entirely  fresh,  may  show  as  much 
as  QS  to  100  per  cent  germination,  and  retain  vitality 
for  two  to  five  vcars,  losing  each  year  a  proportion, 
Norway  spruce  five  years  old  still  having  10  per  cent 


320.  A  "weepint"  or  drooping 
form  of  Norway  Horace.  This 
it  a  so-called  horticultural  va- 
riety, to  be  planted  only 
sparinily. 


In  trade,  a  germination  percentage  for  spruce  of  75 
to  80;  pine.  70  to  75;  fir,  30  to  50;  larch,  20  to  40,  should 
be  acceptable. 

Seeds  are  beat  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  garret  in  tight  bags 
or  boxes,  excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 

All  seeds  require  a  short  rest  or  after-ripening  of  two 
to  four  weeks  before  they  are  ready  to  germinate,  and 
some,  like  the  tax  us  and  juniper,  lie  over,  even  in 
nature,  for  a  year  or  more  before  they  germinate.  The 
latter  should  be  prepared  for  sowing  by  macerating 
them,  and  removing  the  pulp  in  hot  water,  then  mixing 
with  sharp  sand  in  bags,  and  by  friction  freeing  the 
seed  from  the  pulp. 

In  the  seed-bed  somewhat  more  care  is  required  than 
with  most  other  species  of  trees.  A  thoroughly  mellow, 
well-pulverised  seed-bed  of  light  loamy  sand,  possibly 
enriched  with  well-decomposed  manure  (cow-dung 
better  than  horse-dung)  is  required,  the  covering  of 
the  seed  varying,  according  to  sue,  from  a  mere  sprink- 
ling for  larch  to  inch  for  the  heavy-seeded  pines. 
They  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled,  in 
northern  latitudes  the  second  or  third  week  in  May, 
best  in  rows  not  more  than  6  inches  apart,  and  prefera- 
bly in  dry  weather,  when  the  soil  does  not  clog,  for 
clogging  or  baking  of  the  earth  sometimes  prevents 
seeds  from  germinating.  Mulch  between  the  rows  with 
pine  needles  or  sphagnum  moss,  or  other  fine  mulch, 
to  reduce  necessity  of  watering  and  weeding.  Conifer 
seeds  need  very  little  water  for  germination.  The 
seedlings,  on  the"  other  hand,  for  the  first  three  months, 
until  they  have  made  their  crown  bud,  need  to  be 
either  kept  well  watered  or  else  protected  against  the 
drying  effects  of  sun  and  wind  by  shading,  for  which 
purpose  lath  screens  are  best.  These  latter  must  be 
lifted  for  airing  after  the  sun  is  gone,  especially  in  muggy 
weather,  to  avoid  damping-off.  For  wintering,  a 
covering  with  conifer  branches  or  very  clean  meadow 
hay  is  advisable  (the  latter  is  likely  to  bring  in 
weeds). 

For  growing  small  quantities,  the  use  of  boxes,  as 
described  by  Jackson  Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, in  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  is  highly  commendable.  In  well-drained  boxes, 
sow  the  seed  soon  after  gathering,  pile  four  or  five  deep 
in  a  pit  or  sheltered  place,  cover  with  boards,  and  when 
cold  weather  comes,  cover  up  with  leaves  or  hav.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  move  them  into  a  place  where  they 
get  the  early  morning  sun.  Keep  the  seedlings  well 
watered  and  free  from  weeds,  and  shaded  as  described. 
Winter  the  seedlings  in  same  manner  as  the  i 


321.  A  "wee pin*"  tree,  repreientina;  a  croteaque  I 
variety. — Dlmus  acabra  ear.  horiiontali*. 


well  covered  up.  They  are  ready  for  transplanting  next 
spring,  when  they  are  making  their  first  or  second  set 
of  true  leaves. 

Since  pine  and  spruce  seedlings  take  about  seven  to 
ten  pounds  of  phosphoric  arid,  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of 
potash  and  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  of  lime,  besides 
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twenty  pounds  of  nitrogen,  per  acre  from  the  soil,  for 
continuously  used  nurseries  the  addition  of  mineral 
materials  in  the  shape  of  bone-meal  and  wood-ashes 
may  become  desirable. 

A  large  number  of  seedlings  may  be  grown  in  a  small 
space;  thus  30,000  Norway  spruce  may  be  grown  on  a 
square  rod,  requiring  about  two  pounds  of  seed.  The 
quantity  of  seed  sown  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  length 
of  time  it  is  expected  to  leave  seedlings  in  the  seed-bed, 
besides  sixe  and  quality  of  seed;  the  quantities  vary 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  pound  per  100  square 
feet  if  sown  in  drills,  and  the  yield  of  seedlings  will 
•  from  2,000  to  25,000  seedlings,  according  to  specie* 


31 


Transplanting  and  pruning. 

Conifers,  like  any  other  trees,  may  be  transplanted  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  provided  the  necessary  care  is 
taken  in  moving  the  plant.  This  care  is  least  required, 
as  with  other  trees,  in  the  fall  and  early  spring,  when 
activities  of  root  and  foliage  are,  if  not  at  rest,  at  least 
reduced.  Which  of  these  seasons  is  preferable  depends 
on  the  locality,  and  the  dependent  character  of  the  sea- 
son. On  the  whole,  spring  planting  will  probably  be 
preferable  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  which 
do  not  suffer  from  dry  spring  winds.  In  localities  of 
the  Southwest,  which  have  commonlv  a  dry  spring 
followed  by  a  rainy  season  in  July,  this  latter  time 


should  be  chosen.  There  is  a  belief  that  planting  in 
August  is  specially  favorable.  There  is  no  reason 
for  this  belief,  unless  favorable  weather  (a  rainy  season) 
follows. 

Conifers  may  be  transplanted  later  than  deciduous: 
trees,  even  after  the  buds  have  started,  excepting  the 
larch,  which  buds  out  very  early;  with  this  species,  f:ill 
planting  may  be  recommended.  Cloudy  weather,  nit  her 
than  rainy  or  very  dry,  should  be  chosen,  especially 
when  transplanting  into  nursery  rows. 

Young  trees  are  naturally  more  readily  and  success- 
f nil v  transplanted  than  older  ones,  with  which  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  securing  the  whole  root-system  when 
taking  them  up.  Since,  however,  the  seedlings  develop 
slowly  for  the  first  one  or  two  to  three  years,  they  should 
be  left  in  the  seed-bed  for  that  length  of  time,  root- 
pruned,  and  then  transplanted  into  nursery  rows.  Al- 
though those  with  a  shallow  root-system,  like  spruces 
and  firs,  may  lie  moved  even  when  30  to  40  feet  in 
height,  it  is  best,  even  for  ornamental  purposes,  not  to 
take  them  more  than  3  to  4  feet  in  height.  In  forestry, 
one-  to  four-year-old  plants,  according  to  species,  from 
2  to  12  or  15  inches  in  height,  are  preferred  for  reasons 
of  economy. 

Much  greater  care  than  with  deciduous  trees  is 
necessary,  when  transplanting  without  an  earth-ball,  in 
keeping  the  root  fibers  from  drying  out;  a  large  amount 
of  loss  in  transplanting  is  explained  from  neglect  in 
thus  respect.  As  soon  as  taken  up,  the  roots  should  Ik; 


J23.  Good  street  tree*.— Pin  oaks. 


immersed  into  a  loam-puddle,  or  kept  protected  by 
wet  sphagnum  moss  or  canvas  until  set  into  their 
new  place. 

The  question  of  trimming  when  transplanting  must  be 
considered  with  more  care  than  is  necessary  with  broad- 
leaved  trees,  which  possess  much  greater  recuperative 
power.  It  should  be  confined  to  the  smallest  amount, 
smoothing  bruised  roots,  and  if  for  proper  proportion- 
ing pruning  at  the  top  becomes  absolutely  necessary, 
shortening  the  lender  rather  than  branches.  Larch  will 
stand  more  severe  pruning  than  most  other  conifers. 
From  the  artistic  as  well  as  physiological  |»oint  of  view, 
it  is  barbarism  to  remove  the  lower  branches,  which  the 
tree  needs  to  shade  its  trunk  and  standing  room,  and 
often,  when  deprived  of  the  same,  will  replace  first 
brfore  starting  again,  in  its  height  growth.  Attention 
should,  however,  be  especially  paid  to  preventing  dou- 
ble leaders,  which  are  detrimental  to  future  form-devel- 
opment; cut  them  out  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
in  the  bud.  Laterals  may  be  somewhat  short ened-in 
while  standing  in  the  nursery,  to  lengthen  the  time 
during  which  the  lower  branches  arc  to  persist  .  Break- 
ing out  buds  is,  as  with  all  trees,  the  best  method,  pro- 
vided the  pruner  has  an  eye  for  his  business.  Even  in 
after-life,  when  pruning  is  performed  to  keep  the  tree 
shapely,  the  minimum  use  of  the  pruning-kmfe  should 
be  the  rule. 

There  are  three  marked  periods  in  the  development  of 
conifers— the  juvenile  period,  when  the  entire  tree  is  a 
crown,  branched  symmetrically  to  the  base,  the  perfec- 
tion of  symmetry;  then  follows  the  adolescent  stage, 
when  the  lower  branches  die  out,  a  period  of  unshape- 
lincss:  followed  by  the  virile  stage,  when  the  straight, 
cylindrical  shaft  Bears  the  crown  at  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  upper  length  of  the  bole.  The 
during  the  adolescent  stage  requires  most 
tion.   It  is,  in  most  cases,  best  to  take  o 


lowest,  dying  or  dead  branches,  as  it 


take  off  only  the 


In  pruning,  cut  as  closely  as 


s  it  becomes  necessary. 
j)ossible  to  the  trunk, 
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even  cutting  into  the  bark,  also  removing  the  swelled 
portion  on  which  the  branches  are  usually  inserted, 
when  the  callousing  will  be  more  rapid  and  satisfactory 

in  shape. 

If  at  this  stage  or 
at  anv  time,  the  trees 
show  trouble  at  the 
top  by  drying  (becom- 
ing "stag-headed"),  it 
is  a  sign  that  they 
suffer  at  the  root 
from  lack  of  mois- 
ture. Trimming  off  a 
few  tiers  of  lower 
branches,  loosening 
the  noil  as  far  as  the 
ambitus  of  the  crown, 
and  mulching  will 
largely  correct  this. 
If  this  proportioning 
of  crown  to  root  is  not 
done,  the  tree  itself 
will  do  it  and  not 
necessarily  in  desir- 
able form.  When 
used  for  hedges,  the 
treatment  is,  of 
course,  different.  For 
such  a  purpose  the 
shade-enduring  spe- 
cies, spruces  and  hem- 
locks, are  best,  Bince 
they  are  capable  of 
preserving  a  dense  interior  foliage,  while  the  pines 
arc  bound  to  thin  out. 

Enemies. 

There  are  a  number  of  dangers  and  damage  from  in- 
sects to  which  conifers  are  exposed.  Drought  and  frost 
arc  most  dangerous  to  seedlings  in  the  need-bed.  These 
are  obviated  by  proper  location  of  the  seed-bed  (protec- 
tion against  sun  and  wind),  by  covering  with  a  mulch  of 
moss,  straw,  pine-straw  or  the  like  (which  also  prevents 
the  heaving  out  by  frost  and  the  washing  out  by  rain, 
to  which  young  seedlings  are  liable).  By  shading  and 
watering  the  danger  of  drought  is  overcome,  although 
at  the  same  time  that  of  damping-off  is  invited.  The 
cause  of  this  disease,  consisting  in  the  reddening  of  the 

needles  and  their  fall- 
ing off,  is  a  fungus 
which  can  be  com- 
bated by  spraying. 
Birds  may  be  kept 
away  from  the  seeds 
by  mixing  them  with 
red  oxide  of  lead,  by 
lath  screens,  anil  the 
usual  methods. 

Various  fungi  and 
insects,  too  many  to 
mention,  some  poly- 
phaxous,  others  more 
or  less  specific,  are 
at  work  during  the 
various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. A  host 
of  leaf-miners,  saw- 
flies  and  caterpillars 
destroy  the  foliage, 
and  weevils  sap  the 
young  shoots.  Bos- 
triehi,  or  bark  -  bee- 
tles, mine  under  the 
bark,  mostly  of  trees 
that  are  sickly  from 
other 


327.  Same  tree  as  Fig.  326  flre 
years  later,  showing  unmttractiTe 
bushy  top,  and  bad  stumps  that  will 


126  Showing  need  of  city  control. 
Thia  tree  on  a  city  street  being 


enter  the  wood  of  the 
boles.  Tortrices  bore 
into  the  base  of 
leaders  and  cause 
them  to  break  off. 
The  best  remedies 
against  most  of  these 
are  preventives, 
namely  providing 
the  trees  with  such 
chances  of  vigorous 
growth,  or  satisfac- 
tory soil  conditions, 
that  they  are  able  to 
ward  off  or  overcome 
the  enemies.  Other- 
wise, watching  and 
destroying  the  ene- 
mies in  time,  and  the 
usual  remedies  to  kill 
them,  may  be  cm- 
ployed.  Literature: 
Veitch,  "Manual  of 
Conifers;"  Carriere, 
"Traitc  des  Coni- 

fercs;"  Beissner,  "Handbuch  der  Nadelholzkunde;' 
Fcrnow,  "Care  of  Trees.  b.  E.  Fernow. 

Transplanting  large  trees  (Figs.  328-332). 

Moving  large  trees  divides  itself  into  two  classes: 
First,  with  a  ball  of  earth;  second,  with  the  earth  dis- 
sect in!  out  from  the  roots  with  or  without  a  ball  remain- 
ing in  the  center. 

Start  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  roots  where  they  arc 
1  inch  in  diameter  or  less.  In  practice,  this  results  in 
about  30  feet  spread  of  roots  on  a  tree  12  to  15  inches 
in  diameter.  An  elm  IK  inches  in  diameter  on  very  thin 
gravelly  soil  was  found  to  have  a  root  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  15  feet  from  the  trunk,  extending  toward  a  horse- 
shed  and  cultivated  field  where  it  would  get  more  food 
and  water.  A  trench  is  dug  to  below  the  roots,  which 
may  be  1 1  2  or  3  feet.  An  under-cut  is  made  and  the 
soil  caved  down  by  a  picking  bar  or  fork  with  round 
punted  tines.  The  earth  and  roots  will  be  mixed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  roots  must  Ih>  carefully 
picked  up  with  the  ringers,  bound  in  bundles  and  tied 
out  of  the  way.  This  operation  is  the  point  of  greatest 
failure  as  it  takes  considerable  time,  patience  and  skill, 
to  avoid  breaking  the  roots, 
to  break  a  root  after 
it  has  been  carefully 
dissected  out.  The 
roots  must  be 
promptly  lifted  up  or 
they  will  be  broKcn 
by  the  shovel  in  dig- 
ging out  the  loose 
soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  The  bun- 
dles must  he  untied 
and  rearranged  where 
the  roots  cross.  This 
prociNnls  until  a  tree 
is  dug  in  to  a  ball 
about  6  to  S  feet.  The 
tree  is  then  tip|>ed 
over  by  tackle,  cleav- 
ing the  roots  from 
the  subsoil. 

The  u  m  o  11  n  t  of 
earth  left  in  the  cen- 
ter de|M'nds  ti|>on  t  he 
strength  of  the  t  ruck, 
character  of  the 
roads  and  jniwer  for 


ms 


328.  Moving  a  tree  in  winter,  with  a 
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hauling.  To  leave  a  mam  of  earth  6  to  7  feet  wide. 
15  inches  deep,  is  practicable  with  two  teams  and 
6-inch  tires  over  hard  dirt  roads.  Such  a  ball  is  help- 
ful because  there  are  more  roots  left  undisturbed  and 
they  help  support  the  tree  during  the  first  summer, 
especially  if  the  ball  is  kept  to  the  proper  degree  of 
moisture.  Larger  balls,  8  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  15  to 
20  inches  deep,  can  bo  carried  only  by  more  expensive 
trucks  with  much  wider  wheels,  and  with  deciduous 
trees  the  advantage  is  slight  as  compared  with  carrying 
a  full  circle  of  roots  HO  to  10  feet  wide. 

The  trees  are  readily  picked  up  by  the  trunk  which  is 
protected  by  cushions  and  clasped  by  slats,  ami  chains 
tighencd  by  screws.  A  cradle  is  hinged  at  the  front  axle 
and  tips  the  tree  over  in  a  horizontal 
position  which  is  necessary  on  account 
of  overhead  wires  and  bridges.  There 
are  one  or  two  screws  about  9  feet  long, 
2Vj  inches  in  diameter.    Tipping  is 
accomplished  by  these  screws  or  tackle 
or  both.  The  roots  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  tree  are  tied  back  underneath 
the  axle. 

I  n  t  ransport  ing,  the  roots  are  wrapped 
in  straw  and  burlap.  They  can  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a  day  without  seri- 
ous injury,  as  roots  H  inch  in  diam- 
eter do  not  get  dried  out  and  killed 
in  that  time.  In  passing  under  wires, 
these  can  be  lifted  by  a  T-shaped  pole  and  disentangled 
from  the  branches  by  proceeding  a  few  feet  at  a  time. 
Dangerous  high  tension  electric  wires  must  be  handled 
by  linemen  employed  by  the  electrical  company.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  raise  the  wires  or  take  them 
down  and  drive  over  them. 

In  planting,  the  truck  is  drawn  into  the  hole  and 
stopped  at  such  a  distance  from  the  center  that  the  tree 
when  swung  over  will  be  in  the  right  position.  The  holes 
should  be  made  of  such  a  depth  as  to  keep  the  roots 
as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  bending  of  the  downward  roots  below  the 
center  of  the  ball.  The  most  frequent  mistake  is  to 
get  the  tree  too  deep,  especially  the  roots  at  the  outside 
of  the  ball,  which  will  often 
drop  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  and  be  18  inches  deep; 
whereas  when  dun  there 
were  some  at  the  surface, 
some  6  inches  deep  and  a 
few  18  inches  deep.  After 
the  tree  is  stood  up  in  the 
hole  by  means  of  the  tackle 
I  screws,  earth 


320.  A  Urge  tree 


mistake  is  often  nm 
crowded  or  in  thick  f< 
have  low  brand 
liable  to  die. 


known  a 
which  mi 


is  packed  under 
the  center  by 
packing  -  sticks. 
This  is  difficult 
and  there  are 
liable  to  be  air- 
holes left  va- 
cant. A  stream 
from  a  hose  will 
help  to  wash 
mud  into  these 
spaces.  It  is  best 
to  leave  the 
bundles  of  side 
roots  tied  up 
while  this  is  going  on.  Before  the  bundles  of  side  roots 
are  untied,  the  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be  filled  up, 
if  necessary,  so  that  these  are  2  to  8  inches  below  the 
surface.  Spread  out  the  side  roots  and  cover  with  earth. 

Anchoring  the  tree  is  important.  It  is  easily  done  by 
three  or  four  anchor  posts  4  feet  deep  with  a  crosspiece 
3  feet  long.  Wires  should  be  put  through  rubber  hose 
and  twisted  around  the  tree.  The  tree  is  liable  to  settle, 


the  anchor  posts  move,  the  tree  lean  and  require 
straightening  and  tightening  of  the  wires  by  further 
twisting. 

Pruning  is  important,  mode  so  by  cutting  back  the 
tree  from  2  to  8  feet  all  around.  It  is  best  to  cut  the 
most  at  the  apex  ami  the  least  at  the  sides,  to  make  the 
shade  as  wide  as  possible.  If  cut  back 
to  an  even  outline,  the  tree  will  moke  a 
dense  growth  and  look  more  solid  the 
fin  t  >'Mi  r  thinning-out  method  is 
used,  the  thinning  is  liable  to  bo  too  great 
in  the  center  of  the  tree,  as  it  is  easy  to 
reach,  and  the  tree  has  to  thicken  up  over 
a  period  of  four  years 
by  making  sprouts  in 
the  center,  the  outer 
branches  remaining 
thin,  especially  if  the 
tree  is  not  fed  and 
watered  enough. 

Wrapping  the  trunk 
with  straw  may  be 
necessary  with  thin- 
barked  trees,  especially 
in  warm  and  dry  cli- 
mates. The  bark  is 
liable  to  dry  out  and 
die  on  the  southwest 
side.  The  wrapping 
and  anchors  may  be  removed  after  two  years  or  more. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  in  choosing  trees  within  two 
miles,  whereas,  the  area  to  draw  upon  is  over  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  radius  which  will  contain  much  better  trees, 
the  time  on  the  road  being  a  comparatively  small  item  in 
the  total  cost.  Trees  are  often  chosen  which  are  growing 
on  thin  or  rocky  soil  or  in  swamps  saturated  within  6 
inches  of  the  surface,  both  giving  much  less  amount  of 
roots  than  tn<es  in  a  friable  soil  3  feet  deep.  In  a 
country  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  best  trees  may  often  be 
found  in  terraces  or  benches  above  the  river  bottom  Of 
in  the  river  bottom  if  drained  to  allow  roots  to  be  3  feet 
deep.  Trees  are  often  chosen  which  are  too  old  and 
have  made  a  short,  slow  growth.  It  is  better  to  move 
a  young  tree  35  feet  high.  12  inches  in  diameter,  which 
is  growing  1  foot  a  year,  than  to  take  a  tree  the  same 
size,  twice  as  ol  i  growing  '  inches  a  year.  The  roots 
OB  the  latter  will  be  longer  and  less  flexible.  Kach  will 
live  and  grow  rapidly  if  given  favorable  conditions.  A 
in  choosing  trees  which  are 
-ests.  The  latter  may  appear  to 
I'hese  branches  are  weak  and 
cies  difficult  to  move  and 
mt  the  moving  of  which  little  is 
re  liable  to  be  chosen.  Trees 
ive  readily  are  those  of  soft  wood, 


dow  to  be  wound  in  burlap  or  other  material. 


as  maple,  elm 


rapid  growth,  usually  native  in  moist  soils, 
linden,  poplar,  locust, 
catalpa,  horse  -  chest- 
nut, birch,  apple  and 
pin  oak.  The  follow- 
ing are  trees  about 
which  less  is  known: 
Pop|>eridgo,  sassafras, 
plane,  chestnut,  beech, 
tulip,  white  oak,  black 
oak,liquidambar,ailan- 
thus,  hickory,  walnut 
and  ash.  The  chestnut, 
beech,  magnolia,  tulip  tree,  black  oak  .and  walnut  do 
not  indicate  bv  their  behavior  when  small  that  they  are 
readily  moved.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ailanthus 
and  ash  are  easily  moved.  No  species  has  proved  itself 
impossible  to  move.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  getting 
the  right  proportion  of  roots  and  top  and  nursing  the 
tree  through  the  convalescence  until  it  has  reestablished 
itself.  In  moving  trees  it  may  be  better  to  move  three 
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trees  8  inches  in  diameter,  35  feet  high,  than  one  tree  16 
inches  in  diameter,  35  feet  high.  From  three  smaller  trees 
there  will  result  a  wider  mass  of  foliage,  and  it  will  be 
easier  for  those  not  equipped  with  large  tree-moving 
appnratus  to  handle  the  three  smaller  trees. 

If  the  earth  is  dissected  out  from  the  roots,  two  trees 
8  inches  in  diameter  could  be  carried  by  one  team. 
They  can  be  loaded  on  a  low  stone  truck  or  handy 
wagon,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  noting  on  two  benches 
which  lessens  the  breakage  of  roots  and  top.  Trees 
can  be  loaded  by  the  men,  the  tree  being  tip|>ed 
over  on  the  truck  which  stands  beside  the  hole. 


9  feet  in  diameter  with  trees  10  to  18  inches,  on  a  low 


wheels,  the  tree  being  lashed  fast  to  a  collar  and  pot 
on  the  rear  axle,  and  pulled  over  to  the  rear  and  then 
the  platform  chained  fast  to  the  rear  axle.  The  roots 
outside  the  ball  are  usually  cut  off.  With  elm  trees 
carrying  a  slender  top  this  method  succeeds,  althou 
the  trees  are  often  slow  in  recovering.  It 
with  maples,  but  they  are  likely  to  grow  slowly  or  die 
until   the  tree  reestablishes  a  balance,  after 


trees  can  be  moved  in 


cr  *<X>n 
ovi  or  *«»  of 


in  full 


The  tree  is  shifted  into  position  by  the  men  lift- 
ing on  the  trunk,  or  it  may  be  lifted  by  a  shear  pole 
derrick  or  single  pole.  Manv  people  hesitate  about 
moving  large  trees  and  wait  fifteen  years  for  a  result 
they  could  easily  secure  in  this  manner,  by  collecting 
wild  trees  in  the  vicinity. 

Root-pruning  a  year  in  advance  may  aid  in  moving 
a  tree,  but  is  not  essential.  If  a  trench  is  to  be  dug  at 
a  radius  of  4  feet  all  the  way  around  a  tree  10  inches  in 
diameter,  it  is  better  to  move  the  tree  with  a  wider 
spread  of  roots  and  take  good  care  of  it.  A  root- 
pruned  tree  is  likely  to  be  neglected  and  suffer  for  mois- 
ture. The  tree  can  be  root-pruned  three-quarters  of 
the  way  around  for  one  season  and  perhaps  be  in  better 
condition  for  moving.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial with  a  tree  with  long  coarse  roots  and  with  few 
filwrs  in  the  center,  like  a  black  oak.  A  mistake  is 
frequently  made  in  assuming  that  a  ball  of  earth  is  all 
that  is  essential,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  fibrous 
roots  in  the  ball  and  of  its  area  to  gather  rainfall  as 
compared  with  the  top.  Frequently  trees  dug  around 
the  roots  cut  off  at  a  diameter  of  10  feet,  have  the 
tree-mover  sent  for  when  they  should  have  a  spread  of 
roots  of  30  feet.  The  ball-nf-earth  method  with  decidu- 
i  in  carrying  a  ball  of  earth  7  to 


jf  ran  pivrTM  or 


leaf.  Xorwav  maples  7  inches  in  diameter  were  well 
watered  to  fill  them  with  sap;  the  next  day  they  were 
dug  with  roots  spreading  15  feet,  leaving  a  ball  of  earth 
5  feet  in  diameter  in  the  center.  The  tree  was  tipped 
back  ami  u  platform  or  stone  boat  moved  under,  on 
which  it  was  moved.  After  planting  the  trees  were 
watered  about  four  times,  once  in  ten  days.  The  ball 
of  earth  became  dry  very  quickly.  The  bundles  of  outer 
roots  did  not  send  out  fibers  for  about  two  weeks. 
Trees  with  less  fibers  in  the  center  would  probably 
not  succeed  so  well.  Sec  also  Drainage  and  Errrgnrna 
for  further  discussion.  Henkt  Hints. 


Types  of  insect  injury  to  trees. 


Trees  of  all  sorts  are  liable  to  injury  by  many  kinds  of 
insects,  so  many  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  a 
satisfactory  account  of  their  depredations  without  going 
into  great  detail.  A  few  insects  stand  out  preeminently, 
however,  among  the  more  common  and  widespread  tree 
pests  and  a  sclit'ti«d  series  of  these  will  serve  as  examples 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  trees  may  be  injured 
by  these  animals. 

Destructive  forest-  or  shade-tree  insects  may  be 
grouped  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
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they  feed,  based  on  the  fact  that  one  aeries  feed  by 
chewing  and  consuming  the  tissue  of  the  trees,  while  the 
membera  of  the  other  class  derive  their  nourishment 
from  the  juices  or  sap  of  the  trees  which  they  suck  out 
by  means  of  needle-like  sucking  mouthparts.  Most 
insects  pass  through  three,  or  at  least  two,  preparatory 
stages,  verydifferent  from  the  adult,  before  they  reach 
maturity.  They  hatch  from  eggs  deposited  by  the  adult 
female,  as  larva?  (grubs,  caterpillars,  maggots,' ami  so  on) 
and  in  this  larval  stage  feed  till  they  attain  their  full 
size.  The  larval  stage  is.  therefore,  the  most  destructive 
one.  When  full  grown,  the  larva  usually  changes  to  a 
resting  condition  or  pupal  stage  (chrysalis),  and  during 
this  time  does  not  feed.  Finally  the  adult  appears  and 
the  life-cycle  is  complete.  Many  insects  undergo  a  single 

generation  every  year, 
but  a  number  grow 
more  rapidly,  produc- 
ing several  broods 
each  season,  while  a 
few  require  two  years 
JU.  <  x  •„   OT^to  njjji^ 

with  chewing  mouthparts  may  feed  on  the  leaves  and 
are  then  known  as  defoliators;  or  they  may  feed  on 
the  bark,  cambium,  sap  wood,  heart  wood,  or  roots,  in 
which  case  thev  are  known  as  Iwirers.  Caterpillars, 
beetle  grubs  and  saw-fly  larva;  arc  the  most  important 
insects  of  the  latter  kind. 

Among  the  insects  with  piercing  mouthparts,  Borne 
suck  the  juices  of  leaves,  while  others  affect  the  twigs 
and  branches,  or  even  the  roots.  Plant-lice  and  scale 
insects  are  the  most  important  insects  of  this  kind. 

Methods  of  destroying  tree-pests. 

There  are  five  widely  different  methods  of  destroying 
insects  which  injure  trees,  and  the  selection  of  an  appro- 
priate method  must  depend  primarily  on  the  feeding- 
habits  of  the  species  to  lie  dealt  with. 

(a )  All  defoliators,  such  as  caterpillars  (Fig.  333),  saw- 
flv  larva?  (Fig.  334),  and  those  beetle  larva-  that  feed 
externally  upon  the  leaves,  are  best  killed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  arsenical  poison  (Figs.  335,  330).  This  is 
applied  preferably  by  some  sort  of  a  spray-pump  that 
throws  a  fine  mist  or  Bpray  of  water  in  which  the  arsen- 


ical has  been  mixed.  Such  spraying  machines  may  be 
obtained  in  sizes  to  suit  any  needs,  from  hand-pumps 
holding  a  quart  of  liquid  to  power  sprayers  equipped 
for  spray  ing  extensive  woodlands  thoroughly  and  rap- 
idly. The  most  satisfactory  poison  is  arsenate  of  lead, 
an  insoluble  arsenical  which  can  be  mixed  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  six  to  ten  pounds  to  each  100 

gallons  of  water  and 
sprayed  upon  foliage 
without  danger  of  dam- 
age to  the  leaves.  It  is 
sold  commercially  as  a 
white  paste  and  is  easily 
j  handled.  This  sub- 
stance is  far  superior 
to  paris  green,  london  purple,  and  the  like.  It  should 
be  applied  only  in  sufficient  amount  to  show  after 
drying  as  whitish  s|>ecks  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 

(6)  Plant-lirr,  since  thev  feed  by  inserting  their 
beaks  into  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  and  other  soft  parts, 
are  not  affected  by  arsenicals  and  must  be  destroyed 
by  spraying  with  what  is  known  as  a  contact  insecticide, 
one  thnt  kills  through  the  application  upon  the  surface 
of  the  insect's  body.  The  most  generally  used,  and  one 
of  the  best  contact  insecticides  is  kerosene  emulsion. 
This  is  prepaml  by  dissolving  half  a  pound  of  common 
laundry  soap  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water  and  then  adding 
two  gallons  of  kerosene  while  stirring  or  churning  the 
mixture  violently.  The  creamv  mass  thus  formed 
thickens  on  cooling  and  must  be  diluted  with  nine  times 
its  volume  of  water  before  being  sprayed  upon  the 


plants.  Scale  insects  feed  like  plant-lice,  by  inserting 
their  delicate  beaks  into  the  tissue  of  the  tree  and  suck- 
ing out  the  sap,  but  usually  occur  on  the  thin  bark  of 
the  branches  and  twigs  rather  than  on  the  leaves.  Each 
insect  secretes  a  scale-like  covering  beneath  which  it 
lives  while  growing,  and,  even  when  adult,  the  female 
leaves  her  position  beneath  the  scale.    As  the 


of  a  waxen  nature, 
these  insects  are 
not  so  easily  de- 
stroyed by  '  con- 
tact 


times  effective, 
especially  in  the 


JJ5.  Injury  by  iMf-eatta*  oterjulUr  of 


thick 


young  insects  which  have  not  yet  secreted  a 
:ale.    Many  older  or 


not  be  destroyed  in  this  way  and  they  may  be  killed 
when  the  trees  are  in  a  dormant  condition  by  a  spray- 
ing with  lime-sulfur  wash  prepared  as  follows:  Water, 
forty  gallons;  fresh  lime,  twenty  pounds;  flowers  of 
sulfur,  fourteen  pounds,  these  are  boiled  together  for 
one  hour  and  then  applied  as  a  spray  to  the  " 
ami  twigs.   This  wash  shou 


trees  when  in  leaf. 


should  never  be  sprayed  upon 

small  insects  that  live 
during  the  larval  stagiw  beneath  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  trees.  The  parent  insects  enter  the 
bark  and  excavate  a  small  tubular  gallery'  through 
the  cambium  or  inner  bark.  Along  the  sides  of  this, 
the  eggs  are  laid  and  the  developing  larva?  eat  out 
sinuous  burrows  through  the  cambium.  They  thus 
interfere  with  the  sap-flow  and  cause  a  general  weak- 
ing  or  even  death  of  the  tree.  Bark-beetles  art  liable 
to  attack  sickly  or  dying  trees,  and  the  only  feasible 
method  of  lessening  their  depredations  is  to  remove  and 
burn  such  trees  or  branches  as  arc  affected, 
to  improving  in  all  possible  ways  the 
tree  is  growing,  bearing  in  m 
much  less  likely  to  be  troubled  by 
i  than  are  weak,  poorly  nourished  ones. 
(d)  Wood-borers—  The  larva;  of  certain  beetles  and 
moths  subsist  upon  the  woody  tissues  of 


in  addition 


ting  galleries  through  the  wood  of  both  living  and  dead 
trees.  Such  larva?  arc  usually  whitish,  often  with  brown 
head  and  have  powerful  jaws,  by  means  of  which  they 
can  cut  through  the  solid  wood.  They  may  attack  trunk, 
branches,  or  twigs,  some  working  in  the  sapwood,  others 
in  pith,  while  a  few  feed  mainly  on  the  heartwood.  In- 
sects of  this  kind  are  the  most  difficult  to  combat  as  they 
feed  where  they  cannot 
be  reached  by  means 
of  insecticides  duiing 
the  greater  part  of 
their  life.  Due  to  their 
concealed  position, 
they  are  not  so  readily 
noticed  and  may  fre- 
quently cause  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  t  rees 
before  their  presence 
is  recognized.  Besides 
cutting  out  the  indi- 
vidual larva?  or  de- 
stroying them  in  their 
burrows  by  means  of 
a  piece   of  wire,  no 

nral  method  of  destruction  can  be 
important,  however,  to  maintain  the  trees  in  as 
healthy  condition  as  possible,  and  to  remove  all  dead 
or  dving  timber  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
breeding-places  for  the  insects. 

(e)  Leaf -miners.— To  this  class  belong  some  of  the 
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members  of  several  different  groups  of  insects,  certain 
i  moths,  a  few  saw-flies  and  a  small  number  of  flies 
beetles.  All  of  the  leaf -miners  are  very  small 
insects  whose  larva?  feed  upon  the  parenchyma  of  the 
leaf,  leaving  intact  the  upper  and  lower  epidermis. 
In  this  position  they  are  protected  from  most  sorts  of 

insecticides,  although 
in  some  cases,  spray- 
ing with  a  contact 
containing 
tobacco  com- 
pound in  combination 
with  soap  may  be 
efficacious.  One  form- 
ula recommended  is: 
water,  800  gallons; 
nicofume,  or  "blacklcaf 
40,"  one  gallon:  laun- 
dry soap,  thirty-two 
pounds.  Ordinarily, 
leaf-miners  do  not  pre- 
sent a 


(  -  !4) 


race  of  their  blotch-like  or  serpentine  galleries, 
as  faded  areas,  often  greatly  disfigure  the 


to  trees,  but  the  pres- 
which 


Some  of  the  more  important  shade-tree  \ 
a.  Defoliator*. 

The  tussock  moth,  Hemerocampa  leuemtigma  (Fig. 
337),  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  caterpillar  on  trees, 
particularly  in  thickly  settled  districts.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  fall  in  white  fluffy  masses  the  size  of  a  dime 
on  t  he  trunks  of  infested  trees  and  hatch  in  the  early 
Hummer.  The  larvse  bear  several  pencils  of  long  black 
hairs  placed  at  each  end  and  have  four  brush-like  tufts 
of  pale  yellow  hairs  above,  with  a  bright  red  head. 
These  pupate  early  in  July  in  crevices  in  the  bark  and 
the  adults  soon  emerge  to  lav  the  eggs  for  a  second 
generation  of  caterpillars  which  will  mature  before  fall 
into  moths  that  dc|>o*it  the  over-wintering  eggs.  The 
female  moth  is  without  wings  and  lays  her  mass  of 
eggs  on  the  bark  where  she  emerges  from  her  pupa 
case.  These  caterpillars  feed  on  all  sorts  of  trees 
except  evergreens,  but  seem  to  be  most  destructive  to 
maple,  elm  and  American  linden.  Two  related  caterpil- 
lars have  been  imported  from  Europe  into  Massachu- 
setts, the  gypsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth,  and 
although  the*>  are  at  present  confined  to  that  neigh- 
borhood, they  will  undoubtedly  become  widespread 
before  many  "years  have  elapsed-  The  gipsy  caterpil- 
lars feed  on  many  kinds  of  trees,  preferring  oaks;  they 
may  be  recognized  by  a  double 
line  of  round  spots  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back,  blue,  followed  by 
red  ones.  Their  life-cycle  is  like 
that  of  the  tussock  moth,  except 
that  there  is  onlv  one  generat  ion 
passing  the  winter  as  a  mass  of 
woolly,  dull  oehre-ycllow  eggs  at- 
tached to  the  bark".  The  brown- 
tail  is  a  brownish  caterpillar  with 
white  s|K)ts.  passing  the  winter  in 
small  woven  silk  nests  containing 
many  caterpillars.  The  nests  are 
attached  to  the  tips  of  the  twigs 
of  infested  trees.  Orchard  trees  suffer  most  severely 
from  this  species,  although  all  sorts  of  broad-leaved 
trees  are  attacked. 

Another  common  caterpillar  of  very  different  habits 
is  the  American  tent-caterpillar,  Malacosoma  amcri- 
cana.  This  is  an  inconspicuous  brownish  moth  which 
over- wini its  as  a  band-like  mass  of  eggs  placed  around 
twigs  of  cherry  and  a  number  of  other  trees.  These 
hatch  in  vprv  early  spring  and  the  larvae  spin  silken 
nests  in  small  forks  of  the  branches  from  which  they 
crawl  out  to  feed  upon  the  opening  leaves.  They  mature 


338.  Cocoon  of  bag- 

<X)4) 


in  early  summer  and  the  eggs  are  laid  in  midsummer  for 
the  next  season's  brood. 

The  bag- worm,  Thyridopterix  ephemerrformis,  is  a 
defoliator  at  time*  very  destructive,  although  each 
larva  in  his  dependent  bag  docs  not  have  a  wide  range 
of  o|»erations.  Fig.  338.  Hand-picking  and  arsenical 
sprays  are  the  remedies. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  mourning  cloak,  Bueaneua 
antiapa  (Fig.  339),  are  a  very  common  pest  of  elm  and 
other  shade  trws.  They  are  black,  coarsely  spiny 
erpillars  with  red  spots  along 
the  back,  and  feed  more 
or  less  in  colonics,  usually 
defoliating  single  branches  at 
a  time.  The  butterfly  passes 
the  winter  as  an  adult,  ap- 
pearing in  very  early  spring, 
and  laying  its  eggs  in  May. 
The  caterpillare  from  these 
eggs  become  full-grown  be- 
fore July,  and  the  butterflies 
of  another  generation  appear 
in  July  to  lay  eggs  which  will  give  rise  to  the  hibernat  ing 
butterflies  of  the  next  winter. 

A  common  saw-fly  which  occurs  on  willows  is  the 
-fly,  CmbeX  americana.  The  larva?  are 
much  like  the  defoliating  caterpillare  of  moths  and 
butterflies  in  ap|>earance  and  feed  in  the  same  way, 
destroying  the  entire  leaf-tissue.  The  larvie  are  pale 
green,  with  a  blackish  line  down  the  back.  When 
mat  ure,  they  descend  to  the  base  of  the  tree,  where  they 
spin  parchment-like  brown  cocoons  in  which  to  pass  the 
winter  on  the  ground  among  fallen  leaves.  In  the  spring, 
they  transform  and  the  adult  saw-flies  deposit  their  eggs 
singly  in  slit-like  cuts  made  into  the  tissue  of  the  leaf. 

Pine  trees  often  suffer  from  the  depredations  of 
saw-fly  larvse  of  the  genus  Lophyrus  which  devour  the 
needles,  near  the  bases  of  which  they  later  spin  their 


339.  Euvaness*  i 


Many  saw-fly  larva*  feed  only  on  the  leaf  from  one 
side,  leaving  the  epidermis  of  the  other  aide  intact. 
Arsenical  sprays  for  the  destruction  of  such  species 
must  be  directed  against  the  side  of  the  leaves  attacked, 
usually  the  under  surface. 

Among  defoliating  beetle  larva*,  the  imported  elm- 
leaf  beetle,  Galerucelia  luteola  (Fig.  340),  is  probably 
most  important.  This  occurs  only  in  the  eastern 
states  but  is  gradually  spreading  into  the  middle  West. 
The  small,  yellow,  two-stripc'd  adults  live  through  the 
winter  and  deposit  their  bright  yellow  eggs  in  small 
masses  on  the  under  side  of  cim  leaves  in  early  spring. 
Time  eggs  hatch  into  black  and  reddish  slugs  which 
feed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  leaving  only 
the  veins  and  upper  epidermis.  The  leaves  then  dry  up 
and  may  fall  oft.  The  larva*, 
now  changed  to  a  yellow  color, 
descend  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  pupate  and  amid 
emerge  as  a  summer  genera- 
tion of  beetles.  There  are 
two  or  three  annual  broods, 
according  to  the  latitude. 

B.  Plant-lire  and  scale  insects. 

There  are  many  kinds  of 
plant-lice  (Fig.  341),  but  all 
pass  through  very  similar  life- 
cycles.  In  general,  this  is  as 
follows:  the  winter  is  passed 
as  a  large,  shining,  elongate- 
oval  egg  attached  to  a  twig 
or  branch.  This  gives  rise 
in  the  spring  to  a  soft-bodied  wingless  female  aphid 
that  gives  birth  to  living  young  aphids,  which  in  turn 
reproduce  in  the  same  way.  These  suck  the  juices  from 
leavc*s,  petioles  or  tender 'twig*  and  thus  sap  the  vital- 
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itv  of  the  tree.  In  addition,  the  leaves  may  be  die- 
figured  by  a  sticky  substance,  known  as  honey-dew. 
secreted  by  the  insects.  In  the  fall,  both  females  and 
winged  males  are  produced  and  the  female  lays  a  single 
winter  egg.  On  account  of  their  method  of  reproduc- 
tion, plant-lice  multiply  very'  rapidly,  especially  in 
damp  seasons.  Some  species  have  a  more  complicated 
life-cycle,  producing  winged  individuals  in  the.  summer 
which  migrate  to  another  food-plant,  later  to  return 
in  the  fall  to  the  original  one. 

A  few  plant-lice  living  in  colonies  produce  galls, 
curled  leaves,  or  other  malformations  on  the  leaves  or 
twigs  of  infested  trees. 

Scale  insects  exhibit  a  greater  variety  in  their  sea- 
sonal history;  some  pass  through  a  single  generation 
each  year,  while  others  multiply  more  rapidly,  passing 
through  a  number  of  generations  annually.  The  win- 
ter k  sometimes  passed  in  the  egg  state,  but  more 
commonly  as  a  partly  grown  insect. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  destructive  scales  is 
the  oyster-shell  scale,  Lepidoaaphea  ufroi.  This  occurs 
on  the  thin  bark  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  appearing 
as  a  very  small,  elongate,  flattened  bodv,  pointed  at  one 
end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  with  the  upper  surface 
ridged  in  a  transverse  direction. 

There  is  a  single 


nually,  the  fe- 


341.  Woolly  aphis  on 


I  distinctly  I 


in  late  summer 
and  depositing 
a  mass  of  eggs 
which  remains 
beneath  the 
scale  through 
thewinter.batch- 
ing  in  the  spring  and  producing  full-grown  insects  by 
midsummer.  Sometimes  this  species  is  so  abundant 
that  the  smaller  branches  appear  as  if  covered  by  a 
gray  incrustation. 

The  San  Jose  scale,  Aapidiotua  perniciosus,  is  another 
important  scale,  which  has  been  introduced  into  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  very  destructive, 
primarily  to  certain  orchard  trees,  but  injures  many 
thin-barked  shade  trees  as  well.  The  scale  is  very  small, 
round  in  the  female  and  oval  in  the  male,  with  a  minute 
nipple-sha|)ed  projection  near  its  center.  The  females 
do  not  lay  their  eggs  till  the  young  insects  are  ready  to 
hatch,  so  that  they  practically  produce  living  young. 
These  develop  rapidly,  five  or  six  broods  maturing  each 


^u^,.,;  of  which  the  last  hibernates  in  the  half-grown 
condition.  In  mass,  the  scales  form  a  gray,  granular 
crust,  covering  the  branches  and  twigs. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  maples  grown  for  shade 
trees  suffer  great  injury  bv  the  cottony  maple  Bcale, 
Pulvinarict  innumerabilis.  This  scale  is  most  conspicu- 
ous on  the  twigs  in  early  summer,  at  which  time  the 
females  are  depositing  their  eggs.  It  then  bears  a  tuft 
of  fluffy  waxen  substance  resembling  a  bit  of  white 
cotton.  The  young  scales  appear  soon  after,  when  they 
migrate  to  the  leaves  and  feed  till  early  fall  before 
returning  to  the  twigs,  where  they  finally  pass  the 
winter  in  a  half-grown  condition. 

Practically  all  sorts  of  trees  suffer  at  times  from  scale 
insects,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds.  The  common 
forms  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  the  soft  scales  and 
armored  scales.  The  former  are  soft  and  convex  like 
the  cottony  maple  scale,  in  which  the  "scale"  is  the  back 
of  the  insect  itself  ;  the  latter  are  usually  smaller,  like 
the  San  Jose  scale,  in  which  the  "scale"  is  a  i 
cover  secreted  by  the  insect. 


c.  Bark-beetle*. 

are  small  black  or  brown  beetles  that 
live  in  the  larval  stages  beneath  the  bark,  feeding  on 
•  bark  and  cambium,  and  all  have  very  similar 


habits.  The  parent  beetle  enters  the  bark  through  a 
small  hole  about  the  sine  of  a  pencil-lead,  and « 
a  single  primary  or  egg-gallery  through  the  i 
usually  grooving  the  sap  wood.  This  tunnel 
one  to  several  inches  in  __ 
length,   and    along  its 
sides  the  female  cuts  out 
little  pockets,  in  each  of        ~^Vh,  *  W 
which  an  egg  is  laid.  On  ' 
haldring  from  the  eggs, 
the  larva;  excavate  in- 
dividual mines  usually  more  or  less  perpendicular  to 


Flat-headed  borer. 
(Natural  siie.) 


the  egg-gallery-  When  full  grown,  the  white  legless 
grub-like  larva?  pupate  in  cells  excavated  in  the  bark, 
from  which  the  beetles  emerge  by  chewing  out  a  circu- 


lar tunnel  to  the  surface.  Trees  from  which  beetles 
have  emerged  appear  as  though  the  bark  had  received  a 
charge  of  buck-shot,  from  the  presence  of  the  small  cir- 
cular emergence  holes.  Some  forms,  like  the  genus  Den- 
roctonus,  attack  fine  healthy  coniferous  trees  and  kill 
much  valuable  timber,  but  shade  trees  are  more  com- 
monly attacked  by  the  species  that  live  in  the  bark  of 
deciduous  trees,  more  particularly  those  that  are  in 
a  sickly  condition. 

A  common  form  is  the  hickory  bark-beetle,  Eccop- 
toqnxtrr  qundrispinosa,  that  attacks  hickories.  The 
beetles  appear  in  June  and  July,  to  excavate  the  pri- 
mary galleries  which  extend  vertically  for  an  inch  or  two. 
Forty  or  fifty  eggs  are  placed  in  notches  on  the  sides  and 
the  LarvE  bore  out  at  right  angles,  thus  girdling  the 
cambium  and  weakening  or  killing  the  branch.  This 
species  undergoes  only  one  generat  ion  annually,  although 
some  others  pass  through  two  or  more  each  season. 
There  are  many  other  kinds,  all  scarring  the  bark  or 
surface  of  the  wood  in  a  similar  way. 

d.  Wood-borera. 

The  larva?  of  many  beetles  and  moths,  and  of  a  few 
wasp-like  insects,  injure  trees  by  excavating  their  food- 
burrows  through  the  solid  wood. 

Birches,  grown  for  shade  or  ornamental  trees,  often 
suffer  great  injury  from  the  presence  of  a  flat -headed 
borer,  the  bronze  birch-borer,  Agrilus  anxiua.  The 
small  elongate  bron»e-green  beetles  appear  in  May  or 
June  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  branches,  at  first 
near  the  crown  of  the  tree.  The  larvre  penetrate  the 


bark,  beneath  which  they  cut  irregular  flattened  gal- 
leries till  grown,  when  they  cut  out  cells  in  the  wood  in 
which  to  pass  the  winter  before  emerging  in  the  spring. 


The  upper  parts  of  the  tree  suffer  first  and  begin  to  die, 
and  the  following  year  the  lanie  ap|>ear  nearer  to  the 


ground.  Chestnut  is  attacked  by  Agrilua  bilinealus,  the 
two-lined  chestnut-borer. 

Most  other  kinds  of  trees  suffer  similar  injury  from 
related  beetles,  many  of  which  multiply  also  in  dead 


Another  flat-headed  borer,  the  larger  flat-headed 
pine-borer,  ChaUophora  virginiensis  (Figs.  342,  343), 
extends  its  flattened  burrows  deep  into  the  wood  of  the 
tree,  a  method  of  feeding  exhibited  by  uianyborers  of 
this  group  at  tacking  deciduous  trees  also.  The  larva 
grow  to  a  length  of  2  inches  before 
cutting  out  their  transformation  cells 
in  the  bark. 

Round-headed  borers  are  similar  in 
habits,  but  belong  to  another  family 
of  beetles  in  which  the  larva;  are  less 
distinctly  flattened  near  the  head 
and  excavate  more  nearly  cylindrical 
burrows. 

One  of  our  commonest  species  is  the 
locust-borer.  CylU-ne  robinut,  which 
attacks  yellow  locust  tre»*.  The 
elongate  medium-sued  black  beet- 
les, with  brilliant  yellow  markings, 
ap|>car  in  the  early  fall  to  deposit 
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their  eggs  on  the  bark  of  tho  trees.  The  eggs  soon  hatch 
into  larva?  which  feed  for  a  time  and  then  over-winter 
in  a  small  cell  beneath  the  bark.  Next  year  they  bore 
through  the  living  wood  and  transform  in  August  to 
beetles.  This  species  can  destroy 
healthy  locust  trees  rapidly  and  is 
a  very  serious  pest  wherever  the 
tree  is  grown.  All  infested  trees 
should  be  pruned  or  felled  and 
burned  to  destroy  the  larvie,  in 
the  fall  or  winter.  Sugar  maples 
suffer  from  a  similar  insect,  as  do 
practically  all  sorts  of  trees. 

White  pine  trees  are  commonly 
deformed  by  the  larva  of  the 
white-pine  weevil  which  feed  ex- 
clusively beneath  the  bark  of  the 
terminal  shoots  of  young  trees  of 
this  species.  (Pig.  344.) 

The  carpenter  moth,  Prionoxys- 
tuK  robinix,  is  a  large  common 
mottled  gray  insect  with  pale 
yellow  black-headed  and  black- 
speckled  larvse  2  inches  in  length, 
that  bore  in  the  branches  of  many 
kinds  of  trees.  Oak  suffers  most,  but  maple,  ash,  locust, 
willow  and  Cottonwood  are  often  infested.  The  moth 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  bark  late  in  the  summer,  and  for 
two  or  throe  seasons  the  larva*  feed  on  the  wood,  cut- 
ting large  circular  burrows.  They  transform  in  the 
burrow,  the  pupa  working  its  way  partly  through  the 
bark  for  the  eclosion  of  the  moth.  The  brown  pupa- 
case  may  then  remain  projecting  from  the  mouth  of 
the  burrow  for  some  time.  A  related  European  insect, 
the  leopard  moth,  Zeuzera  pyrina,  has  recently  become 
abundant  along  the  northern  Atlantic  coast  region, 
attacking  elm  and  all  sorts  of  other  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  feeds  in  the  same  way  and  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  our  worst  shade-tree  pests.  The  larvse  of 
many  other  moths  injure  trees  in  a  more  or  less 
similar  way. 

The  pigeon  horn-tail  is  a  large  cylindrical  yellow- 
brown  and  black  insect  with  grub-like  larvse  that  bore 


144  Injur?  to  tip  of 
white- pine  weeviL(Xl) 


MS.  Phylloxera  (alia  on  chestnut.  ( x  H) 


in  elm,  maple,  and  other  trees.  The  females  insert 
their  eggs  deep  into  the  tree  by  means  of  a  needle-like 
ovipositor.  They  frequently  fail  to  extricate  the  ovi- 
positor and  may  be  seen  dead,  but  still  attached  to  the 
tree  trunks. 

E.  Leaf-miners. 

Small  larvse  belonging  to  several  orders  of  insects 
live  as  miners  in  leaves,  the  most  abundant  forms  often 
greatly  disfiguring  the  foliage  of  affect  ed  trees. 

Deciduous  trees  of  all  sorts  are  affected  by  the  leaf- 
mining  larva?  of  various  small  moths,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  different  species  without  minute 
studv.  Oaks  are  particularly  susceptible  antl  are  com- 
monly disfigured  by  the  sinuous  or  irregularly  rounded 
mint's  that  ap|>ear  as  pale  streaks  or  blotches.  Even 
pines  suffer  from  such  larva*,  which  enter  a  needle  and 
eat  out  the  tissue,  causing  the  tip  to  dry  and  become 
yellow.  Occasionally  ' 


or  swellings  of  the  leaves  or  twigs,  known  as  galls. 
(Figs.  345.  346.) 

\  ellow  locust  suffers  from  a  leaf-mining  beetle  larva. 
Odoniota  dor  an  I  is,  that  eats  out  almost  all  of  the  leaf 
parenchyma,  causing  the  leaves  to  dry  and  shrivel. 
Related  species  affect  oak  and  basswood.  Members  of 
another  family,  belonging  to  the  genus  Brachys,  also 
mine  in  leaves  of  oak,  chestnut,  and  so  forth. 

One  leaf-mining  saw-fly  is  of  considerable  importance, 
Kaliofenusa  uimi,  the  larva?  of  which  eat  out  the  paren- 
chyma of  elm  leaves  between  the  lateral  veins,  causing 
them  to  assume  a  seared  appearance  in  spots  (Fig. 
347).  Another  closely  related  species  mines  in  the 
leaves  of  the  hawthorn  (Crataegus).  The  latter  may 
be  satisfactorily  killed  by  a  spray  of  tobacco-water, 
but  the  species  on  elm  is  more 
resistant.  The  larvse  of  these 
species  enter  the  ground  later  in 
the  Hummer  to  spin  their  cocoons. 
C.  T. 


347.  Leal-mmer.' 
ies  in  elm.  [XXI 


types  of  tree  diseases. 

Disease  in  plants  is  the  result  of  any  derangement  in 
the  normal  form,  structure  or  physiology  of  the  organ- 
ism. The  disease  condition  becomes  manifest  by  differ- 
ent symptoms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder. 
Such  symptoms  as  stag-head,  cankers,  leaf-spots, 
witches'  brooms,  and  so  on,  are  examples  of  the  effect 
produced  in  the  tree  by  some  disease-producing  agent  or 
combination  of  agents.  The  variety  of  functional  dis- 
orders alone  that  may  arise  in  trees  is  large.  Such 
causes  as  insufficient  or  excessive  soil  water,  mal- 
nutrition, excessive  heat  or  cold,  or  rapid  variations 
in  temperature  are  capable  of  producing  effects  called 
physiological  diseases.  On  the  other  hand  are  those 
diseases  that  are  produced  by  the  activities  of  para- 
sites, such  as  certain  of  the  fungi,  and  bacteria.  Accu- 
rately to  place  a  new  or  little-known  disease  in  one  of  t  hese 
two  classes  is  often  difficult  for  the  expert,  even  after 
much  study.  There  is  relatively  less  known  concerning 
the  physiological  diseases  of  trees  than  of  those  caused 
by  parasites,  not  because  of  their  leas  importance  so 
much  as  of  the  difficulty  of  studying  them.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  the  diseases  of  forest,  shade  and  ornamen- 
tal trees  have  not  received  their  due  share  of  study  and 
investigation  by  pathologists. 

How  fungi  cause  disease*  of  trees. 

The  fungi  consist  of  a  group  of  plants  that  do  not 
contain  chlorophyll,  upon  which  all  green  plants  depend 
for  the  synthesis  of  carbohydrates.  Consequently,  not 
being  able  to  manufacture  their  own  food,  the  fungi 
must  secure  it  from  their  environment,  by  dissolving 
and  utilizing  organic  materials  from  dead  or  living 
plant  oi  animal  bodies.  By  far  the  vast  majority, 
luckily,  belong  to  the  class  of  scavengers  which  attack 
dead  organic  material  and  utilize  it  for  food.  These 
forms  are  called  saprophytes.  Other  species  of  the 
fungi  attack  living  plants  and,  through  their  activities, 
produce  the  disorders  that  are  termed  diseases.  These 
are  known  as  parasites  or  pat  hogens. 
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In  brief,  the  general  action  of  the  fungi  that  cause 
tree  diseases  is  as  follows :  The  fungus  exists  in  two 
stages,  the  vegetative  and  the  fruiting.  The  vegetative 
stage  consists  of  a  mycelium,  which  is  an  aggregate  of 
long  much-branched  microscopic  threads  of  fungous 
cells.  This  mycelium  penetrates  and  grows  in  the  !>ody 
of  the  tree,  extracting  nutriment  from  it  by  dissolving 
the  different  struct  tires  it  can  utilize.  In  this  process 
the  tissues  of  the  tree  are  destroyed  and  the  fungus 
obtains  food  for  its  further  development.  In  time, 
after  sufficient  food  has  been  stored  in  the  mycelium, 
the  fungus  forms  its  fruiting  bodies.  In  the  case  of  the 
larger  number  of  the  heait-  and  sap-wood  rots,  this 
fruit  body  consists  of  a  shelf-like  or  toadstool-like 
structure  on  the  exterior  of  the  tree.  In  these  fruiting 
structures  are  borne  millions  of  microscopic  spores  or 
seeds  of  the  fungus,  which  are  distributed  largely  by 
the  wind.  If  by  chance  one  of  these  spores  finds  lodg- 
ment on  an  exposed  wound  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  which 
it  is  capable  of  infecting,  it  will  under  proper  condi- 
tions germinate,  producing  a  mycelium  that  will 
penetrate  the  tissues  of  the  new  host. 

Seedling  diseases. 

The  young  seedlings  in  the  nursery  beds  are  often 
attacked  by  certain  soil  organisms  that  cause  a  decay 
of  the  stem  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  allowing  the 
plant  to  wilt  and  fall  over.  This  type  of  disease  is  called 
"damping  off;"  in  many  cases  it  is  caused  by  the 
fungus  Pythium  de  Baryanum.  This  disease  is  largely 
induced  by  very  moist  soils,  a  moist  atmosphere,  high 
temperature,  and  little  ventilation.  By  growing  seed- 
lings in  light  sandv  soils,  well  watered  but  not  exces- 
sively, and  by  aerating  the  beds  well  to  reduce  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  around  the  plants,  this 
trouble  is  practicallv  avoided.  Soils  in  which  it  has 
once  occurred  should  be  abandoned,  however.  In 
greenhouses  in  which  this  disease  is  often  troublesome 
and  the  precautionary  measures  mentioned  above 
difficult  to  maintain  it  may  be  ncccssarv  to  sterilize 
the  soil  with  formaldehyde  or  by  steam  heat  immedi- 
ately before  sowing  the  seed. 

Leaf  diseases. 

Very  little  serious  damage  is  caused  by  most  leaf 
diseases  of  trees  other  than  the  unsightly  appearance 
produced.  There  arc  a  few  leaf  diseases,  However, 
that  are  of  more  or  less  importance  in  the  United 
States.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  the  anthracnose 
disease  of  oax  and  sycamore  leaves,  caused  by  the 
fungus  Gnomonia  venetn.  Throughout  northeastern 
United  States  in  recent  years  the  plane-tree  (Platanus 

oceidentalis)  has  been 
almost  universally  af- 
fected and  the  trees 
often  completely  defoli- 
ated before  the  first  of 
July.  Karly  in  the  sea- 
son the  disease  becomes 
manifest  by  the  pro- 
duction of  rapidly  en- 
larging brown  blotches 
which  are  usually  pro- 
duced along  the  veins 
of  the  leaf.  If  examined 
closely,  the  numerous 
spore  clusters  can  be 
seen.  These  clusters  are 
composed  of  innumer- 
able microscopic  con- 
which  serve  for  the  dissemination  of  the  fungus. 
The  twigs  are  commonly  affected  also  and  on  these,  as 
well  as  the  fallen  leaves,  the  fungus  winters  over.  The 
same  fungus  produces  a  similar  disease  on  oaks,  especi- 
ally the  white  oak,  and  is  often  epidemic  in  certain 
regions.  As  a  measure  of  prevention,  all  fallen  leaves 
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and  twigs  from  diseased  trees  should  be  carefully  col- 
lected and  burned.  All  diseased  twigs  should  be  pruned 
off  and  burned.  If  desirable,  the  trees  may  be  sprayed 
with  standard  bordeaux  mixture  from  the  time  the 
leaves  begin  to  unfold,  at  periods  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
until  the  first  of  July. 

The  tar-spot  disease  of  the  maple 
caused  by  Rhytisma  acerinum  is  a  con- 
spicuous disease  but  seldom  causes 
serious  damage  to  the  tree.  Fig.  348. 
The  diseased  spots  appear  as  blotches 
of  tar  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves.  Burning  the  diseased  leaves 
will  materially  lessen  the  chances  of 
attack  the  coming  year  since  the 
pathogen  winters  in  them. 

Maple  trees,  at  least  in  the  north- 
eastern states,  have  suffered  during 
the  past  few  summers  from  a  physio- 
logical trouble  called  leaf-scorch.  The 
leaves  of  one  side  or  the  whole  of  the 
tree  turn  brown  between  the  veins  and 
finally  dry  up.  This  disease  has  been 
ascribed  to  over-transpiration  of  the 
leaf-tissues  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
roots  cannot  furnish  enough  water  to 
the  tree  to  compensate  the  loss.  Thus 
the  leaf-cells  arc  killed  by  desiccation 
and  the  brown  blotches  appear.  It  is 
advised  that  artificial  watering  during 
hot,  dry  weather  will  materially  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  trouble,  especially 
city  conditions. 


t 


Canker  diseases. 

A  diseased  condition  of  the  limbs 


J 


S*9.  Canker 
disease  of  the 
chestnut  pro- 
duced by  the 
fungus,  Endothia 
parasitica.  The 
conidial  tendrils 
are  produced 
from  the  numer- 
rupturea 
in  the 


or  trunk  of  a  tree  that  results  in  the 
death  of  an  area  of  the  bark  is  termed 
a  canker.  These  cankered  areas  may 
be  either  sunken  or  enlarged,  and  the 
terms  necrotic  and  hypertrophy  cank- 
ers are  used  respectively  to  designate 
these  characters.  Not  all  cankers  are 
produced  by  parasitic  organisms;  some 
are  the  result  of  malnutrition,  winter 
injury .  sun-scorch,  insects,  and  the  like. 

By  far  the  worst  epidemic  disease  of  trees  in  America 
is  the  chestnut-canker  now  prevalent  in  many  of  the 
eastern  states.  In  all,  a  total  loss  of  $25,000,000  has 
been  ascribed  to  this  disease  between  the  time  it  was 
first  noticed,  in  1904,  on  I»ng  Island,  and  the  year 
1912.  The  cankers  produced  on  the  chestnut  are 
caused  by  the  fungus  Endothia  parasitica.  Fig.  349. 
At  present,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  this  disease  in 
the  United  States  is  undetermined.  The  fungus  works 
rapidly  in  the  bark  and  sap-wood,  killing  the  tissues. 
Fruiting  bodies  of  two  types  are  formed  on  the  dis- 
eased bark,  a  conidial  stage  that  appears  as  long 
yellow  tendrils  of  gelatinous  matter  and  the  reddish 
yellow  to  dark  brown  cushion-like  stromal  a  that  contain 
the  ascospores.  These  latter  spores  are  ejected  in  large 
numbers  at  every  rainy  period  throughout  the  spring, 
sununcr,  and  fall  and  arc  carried  by  the  wind,  readily 
causing  new  infections.  On  the  individual  tree,  the 
fungus  is  rapidly  spread  by  the  washing  down  of  the 
cotudia  into  wounds  in  the  bark.  The  cankered  areas 
soon  cause  the  death  of  the  parts  above  by  girdling 
the  limb  and,  in  most  cases,  complete  death  of  the  tree 
follows  in  two  or  three  years.  The  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  taken  steps  to  eradicate  this  disease  by  seeking 
out  diseased  trees  and  compelling  owners  to  cut  aU 
affected  trees  in  the  western  half  of  the  state.  The 
extremely  virulent  nature  of  the  disease,  however,  has 
led  more  conservative  pathologists  to  question  the 
advisability  of  expending  large  sums  of  money  with  so 
slight  a  chance  of  ultimate  or  complete  success.  The 
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problem  of  saving  individual  trees  in  affected  regions 
has  not  been  solved.  The  very  nature  of  the  disease 
precludes  spraying,  and  tree  surgery-  methods  have  not 
given  anything  more  than  teinporarv  success.  Incipient 
cankers  are  bo  difficult  to  locate  and,  by  producing  eonidia 

when  only  three 
}&/fW  or  four  weeks 
old,  serve  to 
spread  the  fun- 
gus so  rapidly 
over  the  tree  (hat 
human  efforts  so 
far  have  failed. 

Rust  diseases. 

The  most  de- 
structive and 
important  rust 
diseases  of  trees 
are  those  caused 
bv  different  spe- 
cies of  the  Peri- 
dermiums  on 
coniferous  trees. 
These  rust  fungi 
attack  the  nee- 
dles, twigs,  or 
limbs  of  conifer- 
ous trees,  often 
producing  de- 
foliation or  com- 
plete death  of 
the  tree.  Notable  among  these  diseases  is  the  white-pine 
blister-rust  caused  by  the  Peridermium  stage  of  the 
fungus  Cronartium  rilricola  (Fig.  350)  which  has  its  Cro- 
n:irtium  stage  on  species  of  currants  and  gooseberries. 
The  fungus  is  not  native  to  this  country  but  has  recently 
been  imported  from  Europe.  In  Europe  the  disease  has 
practically  exterminated  the  white  pine  (Pinus  Strobus) 
in  many  localities,  and  in  this  country  the  danger  of 
a  similar  destruction  of  this  species  is  now  being  faced, 
if  the  fungus  acts  with  the  same  virulence  as  in  its 
native  environment.  In  1912  the  Federal  Board  of 
Horticulture  placed  a  quarantine  on  most  of  t  he  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  which  prevents  anyone  bringing  white 
pine  trees  from  these  countries  into  the  United  States. 
The  fungus  attacks  white  pine  from  one  to  twenty 
years  old,  the  mycelium  growing  in  the  bark  and  usu- 
ally producing  a  swelling. 
The  orange-yellow  fruiting 
bodies  buret  through  the  bark 
in  one  to  five  years  after  in- 
fection. The  spore*  from  the 
pine  can  affect  the  gooseberry 
or  currant  leaves  only.  On 
these  hosts  other  kinds  of 
spores  are  borne  in  the  fall 
which  can  infect  the  white 
pine  only  and  thus  the  yearly 
cycle  is  completed.  The  black 
currant  (Rihes  nigrum)  is  by 
far  the  most  virulently  af- 
fected in  this  eountrv,  and  it 
is  advised  that  plants  of  this 
specie*  are  therefore  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  the 
white  pine  industry  and  their 
culture  should  be  discouraged. 
Bv  keeping  currants  and 
gooseberries  at  least  .500  feet 
away  from  white  pine*,  a 
partial  safeguard  is  provided 
against  the  passing  of  the 
fungus  from  one  host  to  the 
other.  All  plants  affected  by 
this  fungus  should  be 
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diately  destroyed.  Consult  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Bulletin  206  for  further  details. 

Witches'  broom  disease*. 

Excessive  branching  at  any  point  on  a  limb,  forming 
a  compact  cluster  of  short  stubby  branches,  is  often 
caused  by  numerous  agents,  both  insect  and  fungus, 
as  well  as  by  the  mistletoe*.  In  the  South,  especially, 
trees  of  many  species  are  disfigured  bv  these  witches 
brooms  caused  by  the  American  mistletoe,  I'koraden- 
dron  flavcacens  and  rclatwl  forms.  In  the  northern  states 
the  dwarf  mistletoe,  Arceuthobium  puxillum  (Fig.  351) 
causes  similar  brooms  on  the  black  spruce  (fiwa 
Mariana).  Witches'  brooms  on  red  cedar  (Juniperus 
rirginiana)  are  caused  by  the  rust  Ggmnosporangium 
nidus-avis. 

Root  disease*. 

The  principal  root  disease  of  trees  that  is  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States  is  that  caused 
by  the  mushroom  Armillaria  mellea.  Fig.  352.  The 
mycelium  of  this  fungus  grows  in  the  soil  on  decaying 
wood  as  a  saprophyte,  but  can  also  become  parasitic, 
killing  trees  over  large  areas.  Almost  any  of  our  indig- 
enous trees  may  be  affected 
with  this  disease.  Fruit  trees 
often  suffer  in  certain  re- 
gions. The  mycelium  pene- 
trates the  roots  and  grows  in 
the  bark  and  wood,  working 
up  into  the  base  of  the  tree. 
The  destruction  of  the  root- 
system  is  so  rapid,  however, 
that  two  or  three  years  after 
infection  the  tree  often  dies, 
before  the  fungus  has  spread 
any  great  distance  up  the 
trunk.  In  the  older  decayed 
parts  of  t  he 
root  and  in  the 
soil,  the  myce- 
lium is  aggre- 
gated into  long 
black,  flat- 
tened strands 
called  "rhizo- 
morphs,"  or 
more  com- 
monly termed, 
"shoe-strings  ' 
In  the 
of  CO 
ous  trees,  an 
abundant  exu- 
date of  resin- 
ous sap  occurs 
at  the  base  of 
affected  trees, 
which  forms 


by  Armillaria  mellea. 
around  the  tree  doe  to  the 
the  white  mycelium  felts 
the  enlarged  resin  reside* 
fungus.  The  slender  strands  d 
of  earth  are  the  "ahoe  strings." 


the  surrounding  soil  into  a  cake, 
recognized  by  the 


!  into  a  cake.  The  disease  may  be 
gradual  yellowing  of  the  foliage, 
presence  of  the  "shoe-strings"  in 


351.  Black  spruce  at- 
tacked by  the  dwarf  mistle- 
toe, Arceuthobium  pusil- 
lum,  causing  witches' 


decay  of  the  roots,  . 

the  soil,  and  the  appearance  of  the  honey-yellow  mush- 
rooms around  the  base  of  the  tree.  No  practical  method 
of  treatment  is  known.  Diseased  trees  and  the  mush- 
room* should  be  destroyed. 

Other  soil  organisms  may  enter  through  wounds  in 
roots  and  cause  diseases.  Such  a  disease  may,  after 
becoming  established  in  the  roots,  continue  to  spread  up 
the  trunk.  Thus  wounded  root-systems  are  as  danger- 
ous a  source  of  infection  as  wounded  branches.  Roots 
often  suffer  from  winter  injury  largely  because  the  wood 
ripens  from  the  top  of  the  tree  downward,  and  when 
seven-  conditions  are  undergone  early  in  the  winter 
before  the  new  wood  of  the  roots  has  ripened,  it  is 
kilted. 
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Heart-rot  diseases. 

Most,  of  the  wood-rotting  fungi  belong  to  a 
known  as  the  wound  parasites.  By  far  the  most  univer- 
sally distributed  and  destructive  of  these  is  the  shelf 
fungus.  Foma  iuniarius  i  Figs.  353,  354 ),  which  causes  the 
white  heart-rot  of  deciduous  t  rees.  Infection  may  occur 
in  anv  part  of  the  tree  where  wood  is  exposed.  The  my- 
celium, bv  dissolving  the  lignin  of  the  woody  elements, 
first  causes  a  brown  decay  that  is  later  succeeded  by  a 
whitish  decomposition,  at  which  stage  very  little  of 
the  original  woody  structures  is  left.  This  decom- 
position of  the  heartwood  takes  place  rapidly  and 
often  the  tree  is  blown  over.  The  fruiting  IxkIh*  of  this 
fungus  are  produced  usually  at  the  point  of  infection. 
They  consist  of  large  hoof-shaped  bodies,  carbonaceous 
and  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  and  brown  beneath. 
The  under  surface  is  full  of  small  holes  which  are  the 
openings  of  long  vertical  tubes,  on  the  inner  surface  of 
which  the  spores  are  borne.  These  spores  sift  out  of 
the  tubes  and  arc  distributed  by  the  wind. 

Another  fungus  commonly  met  with,  and  acting 
similarly,  is  Fames  fomentarius.  This  is  also  at  times 
a  wound  parasite  but  works  mostly  in  the  sap  wood 
first  and  later  spreads  into  the  heartwood.  A  yel- 
lowish white,  soft  decay  is  produced.  Large  sheets  of  a 
chamois-skin-like  character  are  often  found 
rotted  by  this  fungus.  These  sheets  are  compact  i 
of  the  mycelium  which  have  filled  up  the  long  i 
produced  by  the  shrinking  of  the  diseased  wood.  The 
sporophores  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  F. 
igniariu*,  being  light  gray  and  smooth  on  top  and  Light 
gray-brown  beneath,  with  relatively  large  pores.  Nu- 
merous ot  her  shelf  fungi  occur  as  wound  parasites  and 
do  more  or  less  damage  where  the  bark,  when  wounded, 
was  not  protected  until  the  natural  callus  could  form. 
Some  of  the  fungi  which  are  wound  parasites  of  living 
trees  continue  a  saprophytic  life  in  structural  timbers, 
causing  their  ultimate  destruction. 

Winter  injury,  xunscald  and  drought 

Manv  misconceptions  are  prevalent  concerning  the 
real  effect  of  freezing  and  sun-scald  on  trees.  The 
injury  by  freezing  in  tret*  is  due  to  the  action  of  low 
tcmperat  ure  upon  the  water  in  the  cells  of  the  tree  or 
to  the  tension  pressures  indue**!.  As  the  temperature 
appioachcs  freezing,  the  water  in  the  cell  begins  to  pass 
out  into  the  intercellular  spaces  and  there  accumulates. 
The  lower  the  temperature  goes,  the  more  water  is 
extracted  from  the  cell  and  stored  in  the  intercellular 
spaces  as  ire  crystals.  When  a  certain  temperature  is 
reached,  the  amount  of  water  withdrawn  is  such  that 
the  living  elements  of  the  cell  can  no  longer  survive,  and 
are  killed.  This  specific  minimum  temperature  varies 
for  different  species  of  trees,  accounting  for  the  diffeience 
in  susceptibility  to  winter  injury.  The  living  tissues 
of  the  tree  constitute  the  bark  and  sapwood,  and  when 
areas  of  thewe  t  issues  are  killed,  serious  damage  isdoneto 
the  tree.  Kit  her  enough  damage  is  done  to  t  he  roots, 
trunks,  or  twigs  to  cause  ultimate  death  the  coming 
summer,  or  the  areas  that  were  killed  serve  as  infection 
courts  for  the  various  wound  parasites  like  the  heart- 
rot  or  sap-rot  fungi.  In  the  case  of  sun-scald,  the  action 
is  exactly  similar,  with  the  exception  that  the  water  is 
removed  from  one  side  of  the  tree  by  excessive  heat 
during  the  growing  season,  instead  of  f>y  freezing.  The 
cracking  and  splitting  of  the  bark  of  trees  may  he  due 
to  the  tension  pressure  set  up  in  the  bark  by  the  con- 
tracting of  the  woody  cylinder  in  circumference  during 
periods  of  low  tcmperat  ure. 

Norway  maple  trees  planted  for  shade  are  especially 
susceptible  to  sun-scalu  tn-cause  they  are  grown  close 
together  in  the  nursery  to  a  large  size  and  then,  when 
planted  out,  they  are  often  injured  by  the  hot  sun. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  attempt'  to  grow  trees 
farther  north  than  their  natural  range,  which  is  an 


indication  of  their  ability  to  withstand  the  minimum 
temperatures. 

Trees  suffer  in  dry  seasons  from  drought.  Water 
is  transpired  from  the  leaves  of  a  large  tree,  in  great 
quantities.  The  hotter  and  dryer  the  atmosphere,  the 
more  water  is  transpired.  Thus  it  happens  that  during 
continued  droughts  there  is  not  sufficient  soil-water 
present  for  the  roots  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity 
to  compensate  for  this  large  loss,  and  the  leaves  are 
killed  by  dessication.  Dead  tops  or  stag-head  ultimately 
result  in  cases  in  which  such  conditions  continue  year 
after  year.  Artificial  watering  in  such  cases  will  relieve 
this  condition  and  largely  prevent  the  trouble. 

Excessively  wet  soil  will  also  act  in  a  similar  way. 
Tree  roots  in  saturated  soil  are  unable  to  take  up  water 
because  they  are  suffocated  by  the  lack  of  oxygen. 
Hence  the  tops  suffer  as  from  drought. 

Smoke  and  ga»  injury. 

In  manufacturing  district*  in  which  large  quantities 
of  smoke  are  produced,  extensive  injuries  to  trees  as 
well  as  other  vegetation  often  result.  The  injurious 
property  of  the  smoke  is  mainly  due  to  the  sulfur 


dioxid  that  it  contains.  This  gas,  when  dissolved 
in  the  cell-sap  of  the  leaf  or  the  soil-water,  produces 
sulfuric  acid,  which  is  poisonous  to  the  tree. 

The  roots  of  trees  are  also  injured  by  escaping  sewer- 
gas  or  illuminating  gas,  which  either  poisons  or  suffo- 
cates the  roots.  Trees  killed  by  escaping  gas  in  the  soil 
usually  shed  their  outer  bark  in  large  patches  near  the 
base,  the  inner  bark  remaining  tighly  appressed  to  the 
tree. 

Trees  that  come  into  contact  with  electric  wires  are 
injured  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current  and 
the  duration  of  the  contact.  Often  trees  are  killed  in 
cities  from  this  cause. 

Gases  arising  from  recently  laid  croosoted  paving- 
blocks  or  macadam  bound  with  tar  often  cause  defoli- 
ation of  nearby  trees,  by  the  poisoning  of  the  cell- 
contents  of  the  leav 


Sanitary  measures  for  the  prevention  of  di 

(1)  As  a  first  means  of  preventing  disease  in  trees, 
one  should  buy  clean  stock  from  nurseries  regularly 
inspected  by  state  agents.  Stock  should  be  bought  from 
nurseries  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  great  danger  of 
importing  diseases  which  might  become  epidemic.  (2) 
In  addition,  one  should  use  his  influence  in  getting  his 
neighbors  to  eradicate  diseased  trees  and  diseased  parts 
of  trees.  Clean  stock  grown  in  a  well-cared-for  neigh- 
borhood is  the  problem  half  solved.  (3)  The  litter  of 
leaves  or  twigs  under  a  diseased  tree  should  be  < 
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each  fall  and  carefully  burned  in  order  to  prevent  the 
wintering  over  of  harmful  fungi.  (4)  Care  should  be 
taken  that  all  wounds  made  in  pruning  or  by  accident 
be  immediately  treated  with  some  waterproof  adhesive 
to  prevent  infection  by  wound  parasites.  In  the  absence 
of  anything  like  accurate  knowledge  concerning  better 
preparations,  coal  or  gas  tar  and  lead  paint  are  to  be 
recommended.  The  tar  will  last  longer  than  the  paint. 
The  whole  idea  of  wound-protection  is  to  bridge  over 
the  time  lapsing  between  the  injury'  and  the  natural 
healing  of  the  wound  by  the  callus.  Wounds  previously 
treated  should  be  gone  over  at  least  once  a  year  and  a 
new  coating  applied  if  necessary. 

Prevention  of  leaf  diseases. 

Although  the  most  of  the  damage  done  by  leaf  dis- 
eases is  mainly  to  the  appearance  and  not  to"  the  life  of 
the  tree,  it  may  even  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  un- 
sightly appearance  of  leaf-spot  or  other  diseases  of  that 

nature.  If.  after  the 
sanitary  method*  de- 
scribed a>K>ve  fail  to 
control  the  disease,  it  is 
desired  to  spray,  this  can 
be  done  at  some  little 
expense  if  the  trees  are 
not  too  large.  Bordeaux 
mixture,  full  strength  or 
half  strength,  applied 
three  or  four  tunes  after 
the  leaves  begin  to 
show,  at  intervals  of 
about  three  weeks,  will 
probably  tend  to  lessen 
infection  in  most  cases. 
Spray  mixtures  should 
lie  applied  a  few  hours 
previous  to  general  rain 
periods,  the  advance  of 
which  can  be  predicted 
by  observing  the  government  weather  mat*.  General 
directions  about  spray  mixtures  and  spraying  machinery 
is  now  attainable  from  almost  any  one  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

Treatment  of  diseased  tret*. 

When  the  w<xidy  part  of  the  tree  is  the  diseased 
area,  tree-surgery  methods  must  be  used.  Badly  dis- 
eased limbs  and  twigs  should  be  pruned  off  flush.  Never 
leave  a  stub.  Wounds  so  made  should  immediately 
be  coated  with  a  waterproofing.  Decayed  parts  of 
larger  limbs  or  trunks  should  be  carefully  dug  out  with 
a  gouge  and  mallet,  being  sure  to  remove  far  back 
on  all  sides  of  the  cavity  into  apparently  healthy  wood. 
The  growing  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  advancing  some 
distance  beyond  the  decays!  area,  in  what  appears 
as  healthy  tissue,  and  must  be  removed  to  effect  a 
stoppage  of  the  decav.  Cavities  thus  made  may  be 
filled  with  concrete  or  left  o|>en,  provided,  in  either  case 
however,  that  the  entiie  surface  exposed  is  carefully 
painted  with  a  waterproofing  paint  or  tar.  Diseased 
roots  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  At  the 
present  tune  no  method  of  treating  diseased  trees 
internally  is  known.  The  ideas  of  quacks  who  may 
advance  such  treatments  should  be  doubted,  for  in  the 
majority  of  eases  such  treatments  will  prove  to  be  harm- 
ful. The  matter  of  chemeotherapy  for  the  cure  of  tree 
diseases  is  not  without  hopeful  outlook,  but  much  care- 
fid  investigation  by  experts  must  be  forthcoming  before 
such  methods  can  be  evolved.         *V.  h  Rankin. 

Choice  of  trees  for  special  purposes. 

The  following  lists  include  trees  of  proved  hardiness 
and  are  not  intended  to  be  complete  but  merely  sugges- 
tive, and  chiefly  for  the  northeastern  United  States  and 


354.  Cross-section  of  mspie  limb 
affected  bjr  Fomes  ignisrius.  Note 
that  the  Irost  crack  was  possibly  the 
infection  court .  A  young  sporophore 
Is  shown  just  emerging  st  the  top 
ol  the  picture.  (XM) 


I.  Trees  with  Showt  Flowers. 

A.  Blooming  in  early  spring  before  or  with  the 
leaves. 

Acer  rubruin  t  fls.  blood-red  I. 
Aiuelanchier  canadensis  (fls.  white), 
sdenaia  i  Hi.  roayjunk). 


Cornu*  norxla  (fls.  while. 


Cornus  nut*  (flu.  yellow). 
.Magnolia  denudata  (fls.  white). 
Magnolia  Soulangeana  (fla,  white  to  purple). 
Prunus  amcricana  and  other  plum*  (fla.  white). 
Prunus  Avium  and  other  cherries  (fla.  white). 
Prunus  l)a  vidians  .flV  pink,  also  white,  the  earliest  of  all 
Prunus). 

Prunus  pendula  (fta.  pinkish,  branches  pendulous). 

Prunus  Sargentu  (fla.  light  pink). 

Prunus  serrulata  (flu.  white  to  pink). 

Pyrus  barcata  and  other  >|»-n«  :fl«,  white  to  pink). 

cwlix  (staminale  plants  with  yellow  catkins ). 

Blooming  late  in  spring  after  the 

.Eseulus 
r»sil. 

f'.Htal|ci  «)K  rv.-u    lis.  wtiit*  . 

Cladraatis  lutea  :tK  white), 
fortius  kouaa  (fla.  white). 
Crataegus  (fla.  while). 
Fraxinus  Oruua  (fla.  white). 
Laburnum  (fla.  yellow). 
Magnolia  hypuleuca  (fls.  white). 
Pterostyrax  (fla.  while). 
Robinia  (fla.  white  or  light  pinki. 
Sjyringa  vulgaris  (fla.  white  to  purple). 
Tamarix  parviflora  I  pink >. 

Blooming  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Aralia  chinensia  and  A.  spinosa  (fla.  Aug.  and  Sept.). 
Cast  aura  dentata  Ills,  white:  July). 
Gordonia  pubeorens  (lis.  white;  «*pt..  (Jet.). 
Ko*lreuteria  panirulata  (fls.  yellow;  July.  Aug.). 
Oxydendrum  arhoreum  (fls.  white:  July,  Aug.  I. 
Rhus  semislsta  'fls.  white:  Aug.,  Sept.). 
Robtnia  oeomexicana  (fls.  light  pink;  Aug.  I. 
Sophora  japonica  (fls.  white:  Aug.  I. 
Nyringa  japonica  < fls.  white;  July  i. 

Tamarix  gallics  (fls.  pink;  Aug.,  (Sept.,  if  severely  cut 
back). 


2.  Trees  with  Showt  Fruits. 


Acer  paeudoplatanua  var 
Acer  rubrum  (fr.  bright 
Ailanthua  altissoma 
Cornua  florids  (fr.  scarlet ). 
Cotinua  coggygria  (ample  feathery 
Crataegus  mollis  and  others  (fr. 


(fr.  bright  red). 


»r.  erythroearpa  (fr.  brigh 
t  red  in  May  and  June!, 
ar.  erythroearpa  fr.  red). 


(fr.  yellow). 

(fr.  red  I. 
Magnolia  hypolcuea  (fr.  scarlet). 
Magnolia  tripctala  (fr.  pink  I. 
Pyrus  barest  a  and  allied  species  (ft. 
Rhus  typbina  (fr.  scarlet  I. 
Sassafras  (fr.  dark  blue  with  red  > 
Horbua  amcricana  and  auruparia  Lfr.  red ). 
Taxus  bsccats  (fr.  scarlet ). 


3.  Trees  Valued  for  Foliage  Effects.    (See  also 
Section  5,  Evergreens,  next  page.) 

a.  With  colored  foliage. 

Acer  Negundo  var.  argenteo-vsriegatum  (the  most  effec- 
tive of  hardy  variegated  trees.) 

Acer  Negundo  var.  aureo- marginatum  (Ivs.  yellow). 

Acer  pal  mat  um  var.  atropurpurcurn  (Ivs.  purple). 

Acer  platanoidc*  var.  Keitenbschii  (Ivs.  becoming  dark 
red  in  summer i. 

Acer  platanoides  var.  Schwedieri  (Ivs.  bright  red  in 
spring  i. 

Acer  pseudoplatsnus  var.  Worleei  (Ivs.  yellowish). 
Betuls  alba  var.  purpurea  (Ivs.  purple). 
Fagus  sylvatica  var.  purpurea  ([vs.  purple). 
Populus  alba  var.  nivea  (Ivs.  white  beneath). 
Populua  deltoidcs  var.  aures  (one  of  the  best  yellow- 
leaved  trees). 

Quercua  pcdunculata  var.  atropurpurea  (Ivs.  purplish). 
Quercua  pedunculata  var.  Concordia  (Ivs,  yellowish). 
Salix  alba  var.  argentea  (Ivs.  silvery 
Tibs  [omentum  (Ivs.  white  beneath 
I'lmus  campestris  var. 


CataJpa  specioaa. 
Magnolia  maerophylls. 
Magnolia  tripetala. 
Psulownia  tomentoaa. 
Quercus  dentals. 


With  large,  bold  foliage. 

Acanthopanax  ricinifolium. 
Acer  insigne. 
Acer  macrophyllum. 
Arabs  chinensis and  A. 
Asimina  triloba. 
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AAA.  With  small,  tuirrow,  or  finely 

Acer  [ml  malum  v»r.  diaaectum. 
Acs-r  platanoidcs  \ nr.  Lorbcrgii- 
Acer  saccharinum  var.  Wieri. 
Ainu-,  glutinosa  var.  impcrialia. 
Betula  pcndula  var.  d&feearli cm. 
Klsugnus  angustlfalia. 
Fagus  sylvalica  vmr.  aspleuifoUa. 
Gledilaia  tnacaulhus. 
Gymnocladus  canadensis. 
Hippophae  rhamnoidea. 
Jug-larva  r.'tria  var.  laciniata. 
Quercua  pedunculata  var.  filieifolia. 
Salix  nigra. 

Samburu*  nigra  var.  laciniata. 
Tamanx  tallica  etc. 


Colcmnah  ob  Naubow  Pyramidal 
Populus  nigra  var.  itabca. 
Qucrcu*  pp<lunculata  var.  pyramidalis. 
Kobinia  pscudacacia  var.  pyramidalia. 
.Snrbus  hy.irida. 

Taxudiurn  distichum  (especially  var. 
Taxua  boocata  var,  fastigiala. 
Thuya. 

I'lmua  campestri*  var.  monuracntalis. 

Umi 


9.  RoUND-HEADED  TREES. 


4.  Trees  wmi  Brilliant  Autumnal  Tints. 

Acer  rubrum  (scarlet  I. 

Acer  aaccharum  (scarlet  and  orange). 

Cornus  florida  -.  u -let ). 

Cercidiphyllum  lyellow  and  purple). 

Crataegus  (mostly  scarlet  ana  orange). 

Fraxinus  americana  (yellow  or  violet-purple). 

Liquidambaj  (scarlet ). 

Liriodeodron  (bright  yellow). 

Xyaaa  -yl  vat  ica  (scarlet ). 

Oxydendrum  arboreum. 

Que  reus  alba  (vinous  purple). 

Que  reus  coccinea.  palustns  (scarlet). 

Rhu.»  (mostly  scarlet). 

Sassafras  (orange  and  scarlet). 

5.  Evergreen  Trees. 


stanotdes  var, 
i  Hippucaataoum  ' 
Catalpu  lngnonioide*  var.  nana. 
Fraxinus  excelsior  var.  globosa. 
Nforua  alba  var.  nana. 
Prunua  Mahaleb  var.  globe**. 
Hobinia  Parudararia  var.  umbraruhfera. 
limit.  , 
l  lmm  . 


10.  Weehiso  Trees. 

Acer  saccharinum  var.  Wieri. 
Betula  alba  var.  ;»  nlula. 
t/rntieiru*  iinmoffvia  var.  prndula. 
Fagu*  sylvalica  var.  pcndula. 

(  -  i     n  :i    i  \>  -   -  - . :        r.  prndlllll 

Fraxinus  parviMia  var.  pcndula. 

•  var.  pcndula. 


-      ii...  prndii'a 
Querrus  pedunculata 
Salix  babylonica. 
Salix  blatula. 

Salix  vir.'llina  var.  psindula 
-  :■•  •-•  J  'I  ■  •iii'-.i      f.  pcudul 


a.  Conifers. 

Abies. 

Chamirrypnris 
Junipcrus  Virginian*. 
Piera. 


Pinua. 

PvuilotKUjra. 

Thuya. 
Tsugn. 


Broad-leaved  evergreens  (only  Ilex  opaca  and 
Rhododendron  hardy  in  the  N.). 

Ilex  opaca.  Perse  a  earolinensis. 

Magnolia  glauca  (not  Prunua  Carolinians, 

fully  evergreen  as  far  Prunua  iusitanica. 
north  aa  it  b  hardy). 


Tilia  pMiolana. 
I'lmui  scab  r  a  var.  pendula. 

11.  City  Trees.  (Sw  ab«o  No.  12.) 

Ailanthun  ft)  tin.  ma   <i*irtillau-  trr«). 
( *  a  rptt.ua. 
("VI tin  occidentals*. 
Crai«gu»  oxyaramhu. 
Fraiinua  aiiwricniia. 
Krannua  eiwlmor. 
Ginkgo biloba, 
fflrdilaaa  tnacantboi. 
Platanua  on*  ntuli-. 
Populua  deltoid 


fed 


fruit). 


6.  Deciduous  Trees  Valued  for  Their 
Effects. 

Acer  Negundo  (branches  light  green). 
Acer  pennsylvanicum  (striped  bark), 
lie  tula  nigra  (flaky  reddish  brown  bark). 
Betula  pspyracra  (smooth,  silvery  white  bark) 
Crataegus  viridis,  C.  nitida  and  other  apr 
ragus  sylvatira  (keeps  its  dead  leaves). 
Oleditaia  (large,  flat  pods). 
Hippopha*  rhamnoides  lyellow  berries). 
I.Kiuidambar  (corky  branches). 
Pynw  prunifoli*  (scarlet  or  yellow  fruit). 
Querrus  alba,  pedunculala  and  tiuctoria   (keep  their 
leaves). 

Querrus  macmcarpa  (corky  branches). 
Rhus  typhina  (scarlet  fruit). 
Salix  vitellina  (yellow  branches). 

id  S.  aucuparia  (scarlet  fruit). 


7.  Vert  Tall  Trees. 

Gleditaia  triacanthoa. 
Juglans  nigra. 
Ijriodendron  Tulipifen 
Picea  excelsa. 
Pinua  strobua. 
Platanua  oeeidentaUa, 
Populua  balsamifera. 


Populua  deltoidea. 
Querrus  macrocarpa. 
Qwrrus  palustris. 
Querrus  rubra. 
Quercus  velutina. 
Taxodium  distichum. 
Vlu.lls  an.erieana. 


Populua  nigra  var.  italic.  J  fof,en  "tacked  by  borers). 

Prunua  serotina. 

11..I.I.M  i  I'-'  'j  1  i'  .       often  it  lacked  by  borers) 

Sophora  japonica. 
Tilia  tomcntosa. 
Tilia  ulmifolia. 
I'lmus  americana. 
I'lmus  cam  peat  rim. 

12.  Shade  and  Avenue  Trees. 
Bcsidrs  the  t  rees  enumerated  under  city  trees,  No.  1 1 
are  to  be  recommended  as  street  trees  in  the 
the  following  trees  are  good  avenue  subjects: 

Acer  platanoides. 
Acer  rubrum. 
Acer  saccharinum. 
Acer  naceharum. 
.Caculua  rarnea. 
.t>culua  itippocaatanum. 
Catalpa  specioaa. 
Liq^uidambar  styraciflu.i. 
Linodcndrnn  Tulipifera. 


(which 


(Jucrcus  alba. 
Juercua  coccinea. 
cua  imbnraria. 


rilia  americana. 
Tilia  .lasysiyU. 
Tilia  ulmifolia. 


Planting. 


8.  COLLUNAR  OR  NARROW  PYRAMIDAL  TREES. 


pyramidale. 


Abies  I  most  species). 
Acer  saccharinum  var 
Acer  saerharum  var.  ._ 
lirtula  pcndula  var.  faatigiata. 
Carpinus  bctulus  var.  fa*tigiat_ 
Cepbalotaxus  Marringtonta  var. 
Chairureyparis  Lawsoniana. 
Charnascyparis  nutkaensts. 
Juniperua  communis  var.  auerica. 
Junipcrus  virginiana  (especially  var 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera  var, 
Piera  (most  species). 
I'npulus  alba  var.  Uollcana. 


Klvagnus  angustifolia. 
Hippophac  rhamnoides. 
Junipcrus  virginiana. 
Picea  alba. 
Pinua  nigra. 
Pin  us  jyl  vest  ris. 


Populus  deltoidea  i 
nenaU. 


Populus 
Quercus  rubra. 
Salix  alba. 
Salix  raprea, 
Sasaafraa. 
Tamarix, 


14.  Trees  for  Dry  .Situations  and  Dry  Climates. 


ramidalis). 


Acer  campeatre. 
Acer  ginnala. 
Alnus  rugosa. 
Betula  pcndula. 
Coram  mas, 
Klaragnus  angustifoliB. 
Fraxinus  pubesrens. 
Phellodcndron  amurrns 


Pinus  divarirnta. 
^nus  rigida. 
I*inus  sjivestris. 
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15.  Trees  for  Wbt  Soil. 

Aoer  rubrum. 
Aoor  aacchurinum. 


Alnua  ta  .nun.... 
Hrtula  aiba. 
Hctula  nigra, 
Carya  lacinioaa. 

Ny.«ia  nytvai 


Choice  of  street 


Pin  us  i  _ 
Popuitu  (o 
~  promt  alb*. 

i  bioolor. 
con  paluitris. 


Trees  for  the  Eastern  Part  or  the  Continent. 
Streel  trees  for  New  England  and  northern  New  York. 


Urban. 
Acer  pluti 
Platanua  orica 
Quercua  rubra. 
Tilia  americana. 
Ulmu«  americana. 


SUBURBAN. 

Acer  rubrum. 
Acer  aaccharum. 
Kraxinu*  amcricana. 
Plataniu  oceidentnlia. 
Quercu»  alba. 
Qucrcu*  paluxtria. 


From  New  York  City  and  Pennsylvania  southward  even 
to  Georgia  along  the  ; 


L'aBAN. 

Acer  platanoidea. 
Ginkgo  biloba. 
Platanua  occidental!*. 
Platanua  oriental!*. 
Quercua  coccinoa. 
Quercua  palustria. 
Quercua  rubra. 
Tilia  americ 
Ulmux  i 


Sl'BUBBAN. 

Acer  rubrum. 
Acer  naccharum. 
Kra*inu«  amcricana. 
Liquidambar  ntyraciflua. 
Liriodcndrun  Tiilipifcr*. 
Que  reus  alba. 
Qucrcun  Hicolor. 


The  coast  region  from  Norfolk  southward  and  along 
the  Gidf  of  Mexico,  except  southern  Floriila. 

Urban.  Suburb**. 
Liquidambar  slyracjflua.         Magnolia  acuminata. 
Quercua  laurifofia.  Magnolia  grandi  flora, 

"  uercua  nigra.  Magnolia  tripelal 

Kyws  «yl vatic*. 


North  central  stales. 
Urban. 
Cettia  occid 
Native  Oak* 


SUBURBAN. 

Acer  rubrum. 
Acer  aaccbarum. 


Add  to  the  above  list  for  point*  south  of  Cleveland, 
Chicago  and  Omaha. 


Suburban. 
'»tyr 

Tulipifer*. 


I  ju  uidambar  'ntyra  ciflua. 
i.inournurmi 


Urban. 

Acer  platanotdm. 
Ginkgo  bilotta. 
Platanu.-*  onenLali*. 
Quercua  coeeine.a- 
(Jiu-mw  paluHtrifi. 
Qurrcua  rubra. 

Most  points  in  northern  Alabama,  northern  Missis- 
sippi,  southern  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  ami  part  of  Texas 
back  of  the  coast  region  are  adapted  to  the  trees  of  both 
the  northern  list  and  the  list  for  the  south  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coast,  regions.  p.  L.  Mulforo. 


Deciduous  trees. 

Acer  saccharinum  (A.  dasycarpum)  and  A.  Negundo, 
the  latter  extensively  used  for  street  planting. — Brous- 
sonelia  papwnfera,  formerly  planted  along  .streets,  but 
objectionable  because  of  the  many  suckers  which  they 
produce,  as  is  also  B.  Knzinoki. — Cirri*  rnnndenxi*. 
Valuable  as  an  early  spring-flowering  tree. — Crlti* 
Bungeana.  One  of  the  most  distinct  trees;  un  excellent 
shade  tree. — Catalpn.  Seldom  planted  South  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  because  of  the  repented  attacks  of 
caterpillars.   The  latter  are  frequently  used  for  fish 


bait. — Clndrastu  tinctoria.  Very  desirable  as  a  flower- 
ing lawn  tree. — Comin  florida.  The  white-flowering 
species  is  among  the  most  attractive  of  our  early  spring- 
blooming  trees  and  is  largely  used  in  landscape  work. 
The  pink-  and  red-flowering  forms  are  exceedingly 
beautiful. — Cratagu*.  Taking  into  account  the  various 
shapes,  the  foliage  and  the  bright-colored  fruit  in  fall 
and  winter,  the  best  are:  C.  Pha-tiottyrum  or  Washington 
thorn,  C.  arborescens,  C.  spathulala  and  C.  xstivalis 
or  apple  haw. — Chilopsi*  saligna,  known  as  C.  linearis, 
is  one  of  the  best  for  dry  soils.  The  typical  species  pro- 
duces lilac-colored  flowers,  but  several  forms  have  lately 
been  produced  with  flowers  ranging  from  light  lilac  to 
lilac-purple  with  yellow  stripes  inside.  A  pure  white- 
flowering  form  is  very  striking  but  is  of  more  dwarf 
habit. — uiospyros  virgininna.  Sometimes  planted  for 
shade  or  for  its  fruit.  Adapts  itself  to  nearly  all  soils 
There  are  many  forms  varying  both  in  the  foliage  and 
size  and  shape  of  fruit. — Fagu*  arandifolia  is  frequently 
used  for  street  planting  in  sandy  soils.  The  red-leaved 
forms  of  the  European  si>ccies  are  of  little  value  South, 
the  purple  tint  of  the  foliage  fading  to  a  dull  green  at 
the  approach  of  warm  weather.— Fraxinu*  acuminata 
and  F.  pubescen*.  Both  thrive  best  in  rich  soils  and  are 
very  desirable  for  street  planting,  being  seldom  attacked 
by  insects. — Ginkgo  or  Salisburia  is  sometimes  used 
for  avenues  and  street  planting  where  a  rigid  pyramidal 
tree  is  required.  The  foliage  is  one  of  its  attractions, 
being  shaped  like  the  maidenhair  fern. — Gleditsia 
triacnnlho*.  The  fertile  tree  is  sometimes  planted  for 
its  large  falcate  pods,  which  an-  relished  by  many  for 
the  saccharine  acidulated  pulp.  The  finely  pinnate  foli- 
age Ls  very  ornamental. — nalesia  tctraptera.  In  the 
middle  sections  of  the  South  and  in  rich,  dry  soils  it 
grows  to  a  small  tree,  but  in  the  mountain  districts  in 
rich  soils  along  the  water-courses,  trees  40  to  50  feet 
high  arc  frequently  found.  Valuable  for  landscape 
planting. — Carya  or  Ilicoria.  The  pecan  is  the  best 
southern  nut  tree  and  is  very  largely  planted  for  its 
nuts.  It  is  often  planted  in  avenues  for  its  beauty. — 
Cnryn  myri*ticaformi*  is  scarce,  but  itj  foliage  is  more 
attractive  than  that  of  any  other  species. — Hoventa 
dulci*.  The  foliage  and  the  fleshy  red  peduncles  in 
autumn  make  it  an  excellent  shade  and  ornamental 
tret*. — Idisia  polycarpa.  A  handsome  tree  when  grown 
in  partial  shade;  the  bark  blisters  in  full  sun. — Jug- 
Ian*.  J.  nigra  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ornamental 
and  economic  trees  and  is  extensively  planted  for 
avenues.  The  Persian  or  English  walnut  and  its  many 
forms  are  being  more  largelv  planted  than  of  old,  but 
are  often  injured  by  late  spring  frosts  following  a  warm 
period  during  February.  J .  SirMdiana  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tree  and  very  productive  at  an  early  age.  J. 
cinerea  is  suited  only  to  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
South. — Ktelrrutiria  panxculata.  Very  desirable  for  its 
pinnate  foliage  and  |>anicles  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
arc  succeeded  by  bladder-like  fruits. — Lagerstntmia 
indica.  The  crape  myrtle  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  southern  homes.  It  has  become  almost 
naturalized  South.  If  trained  to  a  single  stem,  it  will 
form  a  tree  '2.ri  to  30  feet  high;  otherwise  it  affects  the 
bush  form.  It  is  conspicuous  for  its  shining  brown  bark 
and  the  profusion  of  its  beautifully  crimped  and  fringed 
flowers,  which  are  produced  from  April  until  August. 
The  colors  vary  from  a  pale  to  a  dark  pink,  purplish 
red,  pure  white  and  glowing  crimson.  No  other  flower- 
ing tree  can  surpass  it  in  beauty,  and  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  various  colored  flowers  a  grand  effect 
is  produced  in  landsca|>e  work. — Liritxlcndron  Tulipif- 
ern.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  rapid-growing  shade 
and  ornamental  trees;  thrives  best  in  rich  soil.  Trees 
taken  from  woods  transplant  badly.  Thev  should  be 
grown  in  nursery  and  occasionally  tiansplanted  until 
sufficiently  large  for  using  in  street  planting. — Liquid- 
ambtir.  A  most  symmetrical  sha|>cd  tree;  adapts  itself 
to  all  soil;  valuable  for  street  planting.  Some 
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assume  a  deep  purple  or  crimson  tint  in  the  foliage  dur- 
ing autumn,  ot tiers  a  golden  yellow. — Magnolia.  Of  the 
native  deciduous  species,  SI.  acuminata  is  the  most 
desirable  for  street  and  avenue  planting.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  voracious  feeders  and  thrive  best  in  rich  soils. 
M.  macrophyUa,  or  umbrella  magnolia,  seldom  grows 
beyond  25  feet,  but  is  conspicuous  for  the  length  and 
site  of  its  leaves.  This  tree  is  called  umbrella  tree 
South,  whereas  this  name  applies  to  SI.  tripr.lala  at  the 
North.  M.  Frateri,  ear-leaved  magnolia  or  wahoo  of 
the  western  North  Carolina  mountaineers,  is  also  a  very 
ornamental  tree.  SI.  tripetala  is  objectionable  in  gar- 
dens owing  to  the  unpleasant  odor  of  its  flowers.  Few 
Chinese  species,  with  the  exception  of  M .  hypoleuca, 
attain  the  size  of  a  tree.  SI.  denudata  and  M.Soulange- 
ann  can  be  trained  to  a  single  stem  and  made  to  attain 
a  height  of  25  feet.  All  the  other  varieties  may  be 
classed  as  shrubs.  The  flowers  are  often  injured  by 
late  spring  frosts. — Melia  Azednrnrh  (Pride 
of  India,  Chinaberry).  Almost  natural- 
ised South.  It  is  of  very  rapid 
growth  and  begins  to  flower  at 
early  stage.  The  flowers  art 
delightfully  fragrant,  with 
the  perfume  of  tin-  lilac 
Extensively  plants!  for 
shade  trees.  The  um- 
brella form,  known  as 
Texas  umbrella,  as- 
sumes a  dense, 
spreading  head 
with  drooping 
foliage.  It  is  of 
unique  appear- 
ance and  can  be 
used  with  great 
effect  in  land- 
scape wor  k. — 
SI  or  us.  M.  rubra 
is  frequently 
plan  ted  for  shade ; 
it  is  valuable  for 
its  wood,  which  is 
of  great  durability 
for  posts.  SI.  alba 
is  naturalized  in 
many  sections.  A  form 
of  M.  rubra  discovered 
in  middle  Georgia  some 
years  ago  and  called  the 
Stubbs  mulberry,  from  the 
discoverer,  produces  enormous 
crop*  of  large,  rich  vinous iruit.  This 
ana  the  Hicks  and  Downing  varie- 
ties are  often  planted  for  feeding  poultry  and  hogs. 
Thev  should  not  be  planted  near  dwellings,  ow  inn 
to  the  dropping  of  the  fruit. — .Xyssa  sylvatica.  Only 
desirable  in  landscape  work  for  the  brilliant  red 
tint  of  its  autumn  foliage.  —  Oiydtndrum  arboreum. 
Desirable  for  its  Mowers  and  highly  colored  autumn 
foliage. —  Parkinsnnm  aculrata.  Iletoma  or  horse 
bean  of  southern  Texas.  A  small  tree  with  green 
bark,  feathery  foliage  and  yellow  llowrrs.  Valuable  for 
shrubberies. — Pauloumia  ttmuntoaa.  Rapid-growing. 
Almost  naturalized  in  some  stations  of  the  South.  The 
foliage  in  young  Uuu  is  very  large.  Flowers  pale  violet, 
very  fragrant,  in  long  panicles;  they  open  before  the 
leaves  appear. — Peach.  There  are  many  ornamental 
varieties  which  are  exceedingly  handsome  while  in 
bloom,  especially  the  double-flowering  crimson,  white 
and  pink;  others  are  desirable  for  their  peculiar  growth, 
as  Pyramidalis,  which  is  as  erect  as  a  l.omkmly  poplar. 
Weeping,  willow-leaved,  and  golden-leaved  varieties  are 
interesting. — Prunus.  tlortulana  or  Chieasaw  plums 
are  sometimes  planted  for  ornament,  though  commonly 
for  fruit.   P.  vtrgtniana  is  abundant  everywhere  but 


355.  Avenue  of  live  oaks,  Audubon  Park, 
New  Orleans. 


not  valued  owing  to  being  usually  infested  with  tent 
caterpillars.  Prunus  Pissardii  is  the  best  purple-leaved 
tree  tor  the  South,  as  it  retains  its  color  during  sum- 
mer. — Pinckneya  pubens.  This  very  ornamental  small 
tree  is  seldom  seen  under  cultivation,  as  it  grows  natu- 
rally in  wet  and  boggy  soils. — Pyrus  coronaria.  The 
crab-apple,  a  small  tree,  with  very  fragrant  flowers  in 
spring,  is  excellent  for  shrubberies. — Platanu*  occi- 
dentals. One  of  the  most  desirable  trees  for  street 
planting. — Populu*.  The  variety  used  most  freely  for 
street  planting  is  P.  dtltoidcs  or  P.  moniliftra,  com- 
monly known  in  the  South  as  cot  ton  wood.  It  is  of  rapid 
growth  and  thrives  in  nearly  all  soils  that  arc  not  too 
arid.  All  southern  nurserymen  catalogue  the  Carolina 
poplar,  but  the  stock  is  not  always  true  to  name. — 
Pteroairya  fraxinifolia.  or  Caucasian  wing-fruited  wal- 
nut, is  a  very  rapid-growing  tree,  with  spreading 
branches  and  pinnate  foliage.  Very  ornamental  when 
r-nverwl  with  pendulous  racemes  of  small 
winged  nuts,  which,  however,  are  of  no 
economic  value. — Qucrcus.  Nearly 
all  the  apeCMB  of  the  middle  and 
eastern  states  are  found  more 
or  less  abundant  in  the 
middle  South,  but  the 
most  valuable  purely 
southern  species  are  as 
follows:  Q.  phi  lion, 
or  willow  oak,  with 

.iin  folate  leaves; 
Q.  aquatica,  or 
water  oak,  with 
li  leaves  almost 
perennial,  o!  ili  mg 
and  obtusely 
lobed.  Both  are 
largely  planted 
for  streets  and 
shade,  as  they 
grow  very  rapidly 
and  in  almost  any 
soil.  Q.  falcala, 
Q.  laurifolia,  Q. 
phelloa  and  Q. 
M  uhlenbergii  are  de- 
sirable. Q.  virgin- 
i':.'  'j.  or  live  oak,  is  a 
very  Large  tree,  seldom 
exceeding  50  feet  in  height 
but  covering  a  large  circum- 
ference. It  is  native  along 
the  seacoast  and  adapts  itself  to 
inland  sections,  where  it  does  not 
attain  the  great  siae  of  the  coast 
no  southern  tree,  except  Magnolia 
is  more  admired,  especially  when 
planted  in  avenues. — Sapindus  marginatu*.  The 
globose  yellow  berries  are  retained  during  winter. 
Berries  when  boiled  produce  a  saponaceous  fluid. — »S'fif- 
lingia  sebifera.  Naturalized  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  The  acuminate  rhomboidal  leaves  give 
the  tree  a  unique  appearance.  Requires  rich  soil  and  is 
valuable  in  landscape  work. — Symplocos  tinctoria.  Not 
common.  Should  be  available  for  shrubberies. — Tilia 
pubescent.  A  large  tree  occasionally  found  in  rich  soils 
along  the  seacoast.  Differs  little  in  general  from  T. 
americana,  but  seems  to  be  better  suited  to  the  middle 
South  Very  desirable  for  street  planting  or  shade. — 
ToiyUm,  or  Madura,  is  naturalized  in  many  sections  of 
the  middle  South.  Grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet  and  the 
fertile  trees  are  very  ornamental  when  laden  with  their 
large,  globular  fruit.  The  wood  is  very  lasting  when 
used  for  posts  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish. — Ulmus 
anurinma  is  |H-rha|»s  more  largely  planted  for  streets 
and  avenues  than  any  other  deciduous  tree. — Viburnum 
prunifolium  (black  haw  or  possum  haw).  In  very  rich 
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it  of  15  to  20  feet.  The 
during  winter.  Desirable 


sometimes  attains  a 
dark  blue  berries  are  l 
for  shrubberies. 

Broad-leaved  evergreen  trees. 

Camellia  japonica.  Although  these  magnificent  plants 
are  usually  seen  in  bush  form,  they  can  be  trained  to 
single  stems  and  attain  a  height  of  20  or  more  feet  in 
the  coast  region,  where  they  have  found  a  congenial 
soil  and  climate.  The  typical  single  red  variety,  a  tree 
of  which  is  growing  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  and  planted 
in  1808,  being  the  first  introduced,  is  now  upwards  of 
20  feet  high.  The  double-flowering  sorts,  while  usually 
of  vigorous  growth,  do  not  attain  the  size  of  the  single 
red. — Cinnamomum  C  amphora.  In  southern  Louisiana 
and  middle  Florida  trees  grow  to  a  height  of  50  feet;  in 
the  middle  South  they  affect  the  bush  form  or  when 
trained  to  single  stems  exceed  15  to  20  feet  For  the 
extreme  South  it  is  recommended  for  street  planting. — 
Cyrilla  racemi flora.  Specimens  are  occasionally  found 
on  shady  banks  of  streams,  where  the  soil  is  very  rich, 
that  will  grow  20  feet  high,  but  the  tree  form  must 
be  secured  by  pruning.  The  foliage  assumes  a  bright 
red  or  bronxe  tint  in  winter.— Eriobotrya  japonica. 
Flowers  produced  in  January,  and  if  not  frost-killed  are 
followed  by  a  golden  yellow  plum-like  fruit  of  good 
flavor.  Reaches  a  height  of  20  or  more  feet  in  the  coast 
belt. — Gordonia  Lasianthus.  A  stately  tree  found  only 
swamps  or  turfy  soils.  The  roots  spread 
entirely  near  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  transplant  trees  taken  from 
the  woods.  Trees  grown  from  seed  in  pots  are  best  for 
planting,  but  a  rich  moist  soil  is  necessary  to  their 
growth. — Ilex.  I.  opaea  and  /.  Dahoon  are  among  the 
most  valuable  evergreen  trees,  the  former  being  the 
best  where  a  large  tree  is  desired.  Specimens  taken 

from  the  woods  should 
not  exceed  one  foot  in 
height,  as  larger  sires 
always  fail  in 
Xing.— Ligu- 

often  forms  a  tree  25 
feet  high.  Berries 
black,  retained 
_  winter. — Mag- 
nolia. M.  grandiflora 
is  justly  considered 
the  glory  of  s 
broad  -  leaved 
green  trees.  There  are 
many  forms  based  on 
the  sire  and  shape  of 
the  leaves  and  the 
flowers.  The  superb 
white  flowers,  which 
are  seen  from  May 
until  August  and  oc- 
casionally upon  some 
trees  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber, vary  from  4  to 
12  inches  in  diameter. 
Thrives  as  far  north 
as  Washington,  D.  C. 
Af.  glauca  has  white 
flowers  2  to  3  inches 
in  diameter  and  de- 
lightfully fragrant. — 
Osmanthus  jragrans 
var.  ruorr  and  O.  Aqvifolium  var.  ilieifolius,  can  be 
trained  to  single  stem.  The  flowers  of  the  first  are 
delicately  fragrant  and  produced  twice  a  year. — Persea 
carolinensis.  Planted  for  shade  in  rich  soils  in  the  coast 
belt. — Photinia  serrulata,  or  Chinese  evergreen  thorn, 
has  white  flowers  and  dark  red  autumn  foliage. — Prunus 
Known  south  as  Carolina  Cherry,  Caro- 


lina laurel,  mock  orange,  etc.  One  of  the  most  I 
mental  southern  trees.— Quercus  Suber.  Acorns 
distributed  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office  in  1860, 
and  many  large  trees  are  now  found  in  several  sections 
of  the  South,  where  they  have  fruited.  Some  small 
plantations  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  producing  cork. 
It  grows  well  in  comparatively  poor  and  stony  soil*.— 
Sabal  Palmetto  is  now  freely  used  for  street  and  avenue 
planting  on  the  coast.  It  is  conspicuous  for  its  tropical 
appearance.  It  is  not  entirely  succeasful  further  than 
40  miles  from  the  i 
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Conifers  or  narrow-leaved  evergreens. 

Abies.  Of  this  section  few  specimens  are  found  below 
the  Piedmont  region.  Occasionally  the  Norway  spruce 
grows  to  a  moderate  sise. — CedrusDeodara.  An  admira- 
ble tree  and  of  rapid  growth,  40  to  50  feet.  C.  atlantiea. 
25  to  30  feet. — Cunninghamia  lanceolata.  Foliage  resem- 
bles an  araucaria. — Cupressus.    C.  scmpervirens  has 
many  forms,  from  the  compact,  spiral  or  shaft-like  shape 
to  more  spreading  habit.  C.  luxitanica  or  cypress  of 
Goa,  has  numerous  forms  with  foliage  of  an  ashy  green 
and  pendulous  branches,  to  others  of  a  more  dark  tint 
and  rigid  form.  Of  Chamiecyparis  Lawsoniana  there  are 
endless  forms,  from  a  compact,  erect  habit  and  vivid 
green  foliage  to  those  of  open  or  pendulous  shape  and 
with  glaucous  or  golden  foliage.  Cupressus  funtbris  has 
varied  less  in  its  seedlings.— J uniperus.  The  Irish  juni- 
per is  of  fine  pyramidal  form,  and  reaches  a  height  of  15 
feet.  J.  exedsa,  J.  chinensis  and  J.  thurifera  differ  in  the 
tintof  their  foliage  and  arc  all  of  tall  growth.— Libocedrua 
decurrens.  The  California  arborvita?,  with  its  graceful 
liagc  and  conical  shape,  is  one  of  the  most 
of  conifers  —  Pin  us.    Few  of  the  exot  ic 
arc  suitable  to  the  South.   Ptnus  exeelsa,  or 
pine,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  adapted  to  the 
South  of  all  kinds.— Retinispora  is  a  valuable 
group  of  Jaiwneae  cypress,  but  with  the  exception  of  R. 
obtusa,  R.  Fullerii,  R.  plumosa  and  R.  squarrosa  Yeitchii, 
all  are  of  dwarf  habit.— Thuya.  The  Asiatic  section  is 
better  adapted  to  the  middle  South  than  the  American 
species.  Of  the  former  the  best  forms  arc  known  to 
nurseries  as  Biota  pyramidalis  and  var.  aurea,  reaching 
a  height  of  15  to  18  feet.   B.  iaponica  var.  filiformit 
(Thuya  orientalis)  is  a  remarkable  variety,  with  thread- 
like foliage  and  compact  habit  to  10  to  12  feet. 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  Coniferae  no  mention  is  made 
of  species  or  varieties  of  low  or  shrub-like  growth,  such 
as  Podocarpus,  Cephalotaxus,  Thuyopsis,  and  Sciado- 
pitys,  of  which  there  are  many  good  specimens  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  south.  Araucarias  are  also  omitted, 
owing  to  their  liability  of  failure  from  extreme  heat 
or  other  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  This  applies 
also  to  Sequoia,  and  Frenelas  (properly  Calhtris); 
these  frequently  make  an  extraordinarily  rapid  growth 
until  late  in  autumn,  and  are  often  injured  by  a  cold 
wave  early  in  winter.  p.  j,  Berckmakb. 

Trees  on  the  Great  Plains. 

The  Plains,  lying  mostly  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
are  not  absolutelv  treeless,  as  strangers  often  suppose, 
but  the  whole  vast  area  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 
small  groves,  or  narrow  belts  that  fringe  the  borders 
of  the  streams.  The  number  of  native  ap«-cics,  however, 
is  much  smaller  than  in  the  rich  tree  flora  of  the  north- 
eastern United  States  and  Canada.  The  number  of 
species  cultivated  for  shade  and  ornament,  for  a  long 
time,  at  least,  must  lie  relatively  small,  owing  to  cli- 
matic and  other  causes.  In  general,  the  people  of  the 
Plains  are  necessarily  more  interested  at  present  in 
planting  trees  for  profit  than  for  pleasure,  but  in  the 
older  parts  are  already  to  be  found  many  fine  public 
parks  and  private  grounds.  To  a  large  extent,  however, 
their  point  of  view  is  that  of  forestry  rather  than 
horticulture. 
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In  studying  the  forest  treea  of  the  Great  Plains  of 
central  Nort  hAmerica.it  ia  found  that  most  of  t  he  species 
have  migrated  out  upon  the  Plains  from  the  great  forest 
body  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  These  trees  found  their 
way  upon  the  Plains  by  way  of  the  forests  that  border 
the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries.  As  we  pass  down 
the  river,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Plains,  the  forest 
belt  becomes  larger  and  larger,  until  it  eventually 
merges  into  the  great  body  of  forest  trees  lying  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  principal 
trees  that  have  come  upon  the  Plains  by  this  route 
are  the  common  red  cedar,  papaw,  half  a  dozen  willows, 
one  cottonwood,  basswood,  two  or  three  elms,  hack- 
berry,  mulberry,  three  ashes,  wild  apple,  four  or  more 
species  of  hawthorns,  juneberry,  wild  cherry,  choke 
cherry,  wild  plum,  coffee  bean,  honey  locust,  redbud, 
Bvcamore,  two  species  of  buckthorns,  buckeye,  one 
maple,  box  elder,  sumach,  two  species  of  walnuts,  five 
or  sue  hickories,  nine  or  ten  oaks,  iron  wood,  blue  beech, 
and  one  birch.  But  ten  species  of  trees  have  come  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  forests,  and  these  have  made  much 
less  impression  upon  the  forests  of  the  Plains  than  those 
that  came  from  the  eastern  forests.  In  this  list  are  the 
bull-pine,  the  western  red  cedar,  four  species  of  cotton- 
woods,  the  buffalo  berry,  a  maple,  and  two  birches. 

Although  the  present  forest  area  of  the  Plains  is  not 
relatively  great,  it  is  large  enough  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered in  regard  to  its  preservation.  There  is  danger  that 
with  the  habit  acquired  by  our  people  in  the  thickly 
wooded  parts  of  the  United  States  of  cutting  down 
forest  trees  wherever  found,  much  of  this  small  forest 
area  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  much  easier  to  preserve  an 
area  of  forest  growth  than  to  create  it  anew.  First,  all 
forest  fires  must  be  kept  down.  When  a  mass  of  wood- 
land adjoins  the  open  prairie,  fire-guards  should  be  made 
so  that  the  fires  will  not  sweep  into  the  forest  growth. 
The  greatest  destroyer  of  the  forests  of  the  Plains  in 
the  past  has  been  fire,  as  it  swept  over  the  prairies  into 
woodland.  Second ,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  out 
certain  kinds  of  stock.  Swine,  if  herded  in  large  num- 
bers, will  inevitably  destroy  the  trees.  They  prevent 
the  growth  of  smalf  trees,  and  eventually  destroy  those 
of  larger  growth.  Cattle,  in  large  numbers,  are  equally 
destructive.  In  fact,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
serve uninjured  the  trees  in  a  forest,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  out  stock  of  all  kinds,  excepting  possibly  during 
limited  portions  of  the  year.  Third,  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  out  the  trees  for  use  with  very  great  care.  A  forest 
should  be  a  permanent  crop,  ana  the  cuttings  should 
be  so  made  that  the  forest  as  a  whole  is  not  injured. 
Trees  should  be  cut  here  and  there  in  such  a  way  that 
the  young  trees  which  are  left  have  an  opportunity  for 
growing  into  usable  timber. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  tendency  to 
spreading  which  is  so  strong  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Plains.  With  a  little  care  every  present  living  forest 
area  may  be  made  to  extend  itself  spontaneously,  or 
nearly  so.  The  forest  should  be  effectually  inclosed  by 
a  fence,  placed  at  some  distance  from  its  outer  border, 
leaving  a  belt  of  unoccupied  land  between  the  trees 
and  the  fence.  This  will  grow  up  with  weeds,  and 
mingled  with  these  will  be  the  seedling  trees  springing 
from  the  seeds  blown  or  carried  from  the  forest  area. 
In  this  way  the  border  of  the  forest  will  be  gradually 
extended.  This  can  be  helped  by  plowing  up  these 
inclosed  belts  of  land,  giving  better  opportunity  for  the 
starting  of  seedling  trees.  With  the  weed*  and  little 
trees  will  spring  up  low  shrubs  of  various  kinds.  These 
need  give  no  trouble,  for  this  is  merely  Nature's  way 
of  taking  possession  of  the  soil.  Little,  if  any,  cultiva- 
tion need  be  given  to  such  a  nursery  belt,  as  the  weeds 
which  spring  up,  while  unsightly,  will  serve  the  useful 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  little  trees,  and  eventually 
the  trees  will  rise  above,  and  choke  them  out.  Grass, 
however,  forming  a  tough  sod,  is  harmful  to  the  little 
trees,  far  more  so  than  the  ordinary  weeds. 
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Thsre  are  many  places  in  which  actual  planting  must 
be  resorted  to.  In  looking  about  for  a  site  for  the  new 
forest  plantation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  best 
conditions  for  tree  growth  arc  usually  to  be  found  near 
the  natural  forests.  Where  there  are  natural  forests,  the 
planting  should  be  around  their  borders,  so  as  to  extend 
them  in  much  the  same  way  as  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  in  regard  to  natural  spreading. 
Where  there  are  no  natural  forests  at  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  the  more  favorable  places  for  planting.  Since 
the  natural  forests  on  the  Plains  occupy  the  depressions 
rather  than  the  hilltops  or  the  slopes,  "this  should  give 


JS7.  A  good  field  elm. 


one  a  hint  as  to  what  must  be  done.  Wherever  the  land 
slopes  into  a  depression,  one  may  find  favorable  condi- 
tions for  growing  trees.  These  depressions,  generally 
called  "draws,"  may  be  filled  with  trees,  and  when  once 
a  growth  of  a  few  acres  is  secured  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  extend  the  forest  far  up  the  hillside  slopes.  On  the 
western  parts  of  the  Plains  similar  positions  should 
be  taken  under  the  irrigation  ditches.  In  the  selection 
of  trees  for  the  formation  of  forest  areas,  one  should 
also  take  a  hint  from  nature.  The  rule,  which  is  a  very 
excellent  one  for  the  plainsman  to  follow,  is  to  plant  on 
his  farm  the  kinds  that  he  finds  in  the  nearest  forest, 
and  to  give  his  planted  trees  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
conditions  as  those  under  which  they  grew  in  the  native 
forest.  On  the  eastern  third  of  the  Plains,  the  walnut, 
white  oak,  shellbark  hickory,  white  elm.  red  elm,  hack- 
berry,  white  ash,  wild  cherry,  catalpa  and  honey  locust 
are  recommended  for  planting.  On  the  extreme  eastern 
parts  bordering  the  Missouri  River,  many  more  kinds 
can  be  planted,  but  as  one  passes  westward  toward  the 
borders  of  the  Sand  Hill  region  the  list  grows  smaller. 
On  the  central  Plains  the  list  is  reduced,  and  also  some- 
what changed  in  species.  The  two  elms  may  be  planted, 
as  also  the  hackberry,  the  green  ash  in  place  of  the  white 
ash,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust,  and  in  manv  places  the 
bull-pine.  On  the  western  Plains,  especiallv  that  por- 
tion lying  west  of  the  main  body  of  the  Sand  Hills,  and 
having  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  from  3,000  to  4.000 
feet,  the  list  is  still  smaller.  The  white  elm  is  still  in- 
cluded, also  the  hackberry,  the  bull-pine,  and  in  many 
places  the  red  cedar. 

The  trees  mentioned  are  of  the  more  durable  and 
profit  able  kinds,  But  on  all  partial  the  PbJni  personi 

must  often  have  quick-growing  trees,  which  soon  pro- 
duce fuel,  but  which  have  little,  if  any,  value  for  other 
purposes.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Plains,  the  black 
willow,  almond  willow,  common  cottonwood,  silver 
maple,  and  box  elder  are  useful  trees  for  this  purpose. 
One  should  not  condemn  the  use  of  these  easily  grown, 
soft-wooded  trees.  A  forest  is  a  crop,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  farmer  may  not  plant  a  more  quickly 
growing  crop  if  he  wishc8;  but  he  should  at  the  same 
time  plant  the  more  enduring  kinds  given  in  the  preced- 
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ing  lists.  On  the  central  Plains  the  quickly  grown 
trees  may  include  the  same  willows  and  cottonwood 
and  also  the  box  elder.  The  silver  maple  will  not  do 
well  in  the  greater  part  of  this  central  region.  On  the 
western  Plains  the  list  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  the 
central  portion:  namely,  the  willows,  cottonwood,  and 
the  box  elder,  to  which  may  be  added,  here  and  there, 
one  or  more  of  the  western  species  of  cottonwood. 

The  horticultural  point  of  view  is  to  be  considered. 
About  country  homes  the  first  trees  are  usually  cotton- 
wood, silver  maple  and  box  cider,  followed  later  by  green 
ash  and  white  elm.  Very  commonly  the  red  cedar  is 
planted  with  the  first-mentioned  species,  and  often 
Scotch  and  Austrian  pines  arc  added.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  settler's  house  on  the  Plains  stands  in  the 
open  instead  of  being  hemmed  in  by  forest  trees,  us  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  American  continent.  The  set- 
tler's problem  is  to  surround  his  house  with  trees,  not 
to  clear  the  trees  away.  In  towns  and  cities  the  cotton- 
wood, silver  maple  and  box  elder  are  generally  the 
pioneer  trees,  since  they  produce  a  shade  sooner  than 
any  others,  and  later  these  are  gradually  replaced  by 


\  i  J 


:  canariensU.  One  of  the  most  i 
palms  m  California. 


green  ash  and  white  elm.  Hark  berry,  black  walnut  and 
buttonwood  are  occasionally  planted  with  good  success. 
The  species  which  are  most  largely  used  for  wind- 
breaks for  orchards  and  other  plantations  are  common 
cottonwood.  willow  (a  variety  of  Salix  alba),  silver 
maple  and  box  elder.  The  first  mentioned,  because  of 
its  easy  propagation,  rapid  growth  and  extreme  hardi- 
ness, is  the  favorite  tree  for  this  purpose.  When  land- 
scape gardening  is  attempted,  the  Scotch  and  Austrian 
pines,  Norway  spruce  and  red  cedar  are  generally  used, 
and  to  these  are  often  added  one  or  more  species  of 
the  H  nek  y  Mountain  spruces.  The  most  generally  used 
deciduous  tree  for  this  purpose  is  the  white  elm  (which 
here  attains  to  a  singular  beauty  of  form  and  foliage),  to 
which  arc  occasionally  added  bur  oak,  black  walnut  and 
Russian  olive  (KUragnus},  and  in  proper  situations,  the 
white  willow.  The  coniferous  trees  of  greatest  value  for 
ornamental  purposes  on  the  Plains  are  the  Austrian 
pine,  Scotch  pine  and  red  cedar.  With  proper  care  these 
may  be  grown  on  all  parts  of  the  Plains  where  water 
enough  to  maintain  life  may  be  obtained.  On  the 
extreme  eastern  border,  the  Norway  spruce  and  even 
the  balsam  fir  have  proved  valuable.  Among  deciduous 
trees  the  white  elm  holds  first  place,  followed  by  the 
hackberry  (which  is  not  so  much  planted  as  it  deserves) 


Tubes  for  Planting  on  the  Great  Plains.  The 
asterisks  (*)  indicate 
native  to  the  regions. 

1.  For  the  eastern  plaint. 


Abie*  balnamra.* 
i  concolor.* 


Caiya  ovala. 
Catslpa  apectoa*.* 

Celtia  occidental!*. 
Fraxinua  americana. 
Glcdiuia  trii 
JiikIuiis  nigra. 
Picea  alba.» 


•xoelu*  (Fie  356). 


.ayiveatri*.* 
Pninua  aerotina. 
Chicrcua  alba. 
Robinia  Paeudacaeia.* 
Bali*  vitellioa.* 


Clmus 


and  the  following  quick-growing  but  temporary  trees: 

Acer  Nt-gundo.  Salii  amyirdaloiilc*. 

Acer  ftaccharinum.  Salix  nigra. 

Populua  Sargeniii. 


2.  For  the  central  plaint 

Calalpa  apecioaa.* 
Oil  is  oecidentalia. 

>  lanceolata. 
.  triacanlhoa. 


Pinu*  ncopulonim. 
Prunux  •rmtina, 
Rnbinia  Pvudacacia.* 

til  rail*  i  

Ulrovw  fulva. 


and  the  following  quick-growing  but  temporary  trees: 

Acer  Ncgundo.  8 alii  amygdaloidc*. 

Populii*  .SarKcntii.  SaJix  nigra. 

and  in  the  southern  parts: 

Elaragnua  anguatifolia.*  Pinu*  auslriaea.* 

Madura  aurantiaca,  NutU      Pinna  aytveatria.* 

also  black  walnut  and  bur  oak  if  seed  is  planted 
where  tree  is  to  stand  permanently. 


3.  For  the  high  western  plaint. 

Celtia  oecidentalia. 
Junipcru*  soopulorum. 
Pinu*  diraricata.* 


Pinu*  acomilorum. 
Robinia  Paeudacaeia.* 
L'lmua  i 


and  the  following  quick-growing  but  temporary  trees: 

Acer  Negundo.  Balix  amygd 

Populua  acuminata.  Balix  nigra. 


Gleditaia  triacanlhoa* 
Jug]  ana  nigra.* 
Populua  BarRrntii. 
Tilia  americana.* 


nearer  the  mountains: 

Acer  Necundo. 
Acer  plataooidea.* 
EUmgnua  annustifolia.* 
Fraxinua  lanceolata. 


in  California. 


K. 


Seeds  or  seedlings  grown  in  the  region  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  are  the  most  reliable.  Young  trees 
or  seedlings  succeed  better  than  older  and  larger  ones. 
Varieties  native  in  moist  climates  or  in  foreign  countries 
should  be  avoided  unless  their  adaptability  has  been 
proved.  Young  plants,  like  young  animal*,  are  easily 
killed  and  must  have  extra  care.     Q  Watroub 

C*.  E. 

Trees  grown  for  shade  and  ornan 

The  mild  and  equable  climate  of  California  allows  a 
wide  range  of  available  species  from  which  to  select 
trees  for  shade,  ornament  and  shelter.  There  is,  never- 
theless, some  considerable  variation  in  the  species,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  plantings  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  that  has  arisen  from  variations  in  soil  and 
climatic  conditions. 

On  account  of  the  long  rainy  season,  the  low  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  relatively  high  mean,  and 
freedom  from  low  winter  minima  in  temperatures,  the 
trees  that  thrive  best  in  middle  California  are  thoso 
indigenous  to  the  arid  and  semi-arid  warm  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe,  e.  g.,  southern  Australia,  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  south  Africa,  northern  Mexico  and 
Chile,  together  with  those  native  species  which  deserve 
a  place.  As  one  goes  into  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
of  these  species  drop  out  and  others  markedly 
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characteristic  of  arid  regions  take  their  place.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  true,  as  one  goes  north,  where  many 
treea  of  the  temperate  humid  regions  also  thrive  in 
this  state,  particularly  in  the  relatively  humid  cliir. 
of  the  coast,  and  are  offered  by  our  nurserymen. 

I.  The  Species  Heretofore  Most  Extensively 

Planted  in  California. 

The  following  trees  are  perhaps  the 
species  found  in  the  plantings: 

1.  Eucalyptus  tlobulua.  18.  Aram-arm  Bidwillii. 

2.  Cupreasua  nutcrocarpa.  10.  Araucana  excels*. 

3.  Pinua  radial*.  17.  Populus  dc lloidea  var. 

4.  Robinia  Pvudacacia.  carjltneniiis. 

6.  Acaria  tnelanoxylon.  18.  Juglans  calif  ornica  and 
G.  Sehinus  Molle.  specie*. 

7.  Acacia  dacurrena  var.  10.  Saltx  ba.bvlon.iea, 

dcalbata.  20.  Acer  saccharinum. 

8.  A  carta  decurrena  var.  21.  Eucalyptus  robust*. 

mollin.  22.  Eucalyptus  viminalia. 

8.  M«lia  Axedaraeh  var.  23.  Eucalyptus  root  rata 
umbraruliformia.  (Pgr,  360). 

10.  Phcrnii  canaricnaia  24.  Acer  mocrophyllum. 

(Ki«.  358).  25.  Pitloaporum  specie*. 

11.  Magnolia  grandiflora.  20.  Cedrua  Deodars  and 

12.  Ulmua  racemoaa  and  apeciea. 

aperies.  27.  Betula  alba. 

13.  Cordyline  australia  (Fi«.         28.  Grevillea  robust*. 

359)  and  apeciea.  20.  Waahingtonia  ftlifera. 

14.  Acer  NVgundo.  and  var.         30.  Cinnatnomum  Camphor* 

californica, 

II.  Trees  Being  Most  Extensively  Planted  in 

California  at  the  Present  Time. 

The  following  list,  arranged  in  sequence  according 
to  the  actual  number  of  sales  made  during  the  sea- 
son of  1911-12,  is  compiled  from  data  furnished  bv 
W.  B.  Clarke,  of  the  Califf  irnia  Nursery  Company, 
at  Nilcs.  The  percentages  refer  only  to  the  twelve 
species  here  enumerated,  and  not  to  the  total  number 
of  trees  sold  by  the  nursery,  which  has  a  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  species,  many  of  which  ate  more 
suitable  and  more  effective  than  those  for  which  there 

X9«      t*  J^l^Pftc.Tlt  i   L \\ 4    ^  1*^  *i t 4*J$ t   C 1 1  flLlfl^  1  # 

Per  coot. 

Eucalyptus  globulus    . .    40.8 

Cuprrssus  marrorarpa  ,   12.0 

Platanu*  orirntiilis   11.4 

Euealyptua  root  rata  10.2 

Populua  nigra  italic*   A.2 

Pinua  radiata   5.0 

Acacia  doeurrens  dealbata   3.5 

Acacia  mrlsnoxylon   3.0 

Populus  deltoides  var.  earulinen-i.   2.2 

Robinia  Pseuducaoia  var.  I  Jecaisneana   2.0 

Acer  saeeharinum   2.0 

Sehinua  Molle   1.7 

III.  Selections  for  Special  Purposes. 

The  following  lists  are  from  species  now  offered  in 
the  California  trade  and  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
only,  and  not  by  any  means  complete.  New  species  and 
varieties  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  nursery 
stocks,  some  of  which  will  be  found  particularly  well 
adapted  to  certain  conditions  of  climate  and  sou,  and 
will  doubtless  replace  others  now  in  use. 

1.  For  subtropical  effect. 

That  there  is  in  California  strong  appreciation  of 
subtropical  effects  in  gardening  is  shown  by  the  great 
demand  for  dracenas  and  such  large-leaved  plants  as 
palms,  magnolias,  bananas  and  rubber  trees.  Chat  the 
effect  produced  by  the  planting  of  such  trees  so  often 
fails  to  be  satisfatory  is  largely  due  to  one  or  both  of 
two  causes, — -either  unsuitable  location  of  the  speci- 
mens, or  choice  and  association  of  unsuitable  species. 
To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  first-named  error,  the 
piospective  tree  planter  is  recommended  to  consult  the 
article  on  Landscape  Gardening;  and  to  avoid  the 
second,  a  selection  from  the  following  list  is  suggested, 
with  the  addition  of  such  large-leaved  herbaceous 
plants  as  cannas,  colocasia,  cynaras.  funkias,  Uunnrra 
verat  ruins,  agaves,  yuccas,  aloes, 


Woodwardia  radicans  and  Hoilgersia  podophylla,  to- 
get  her  with  such  shi  ubby  plants  as  baml>oos,  giant  reed, 
the  choicer  varieties  of  castor-bean.  Senecio  grandi- 
folius,  Polygonum  sachalinense  and  P.  Sicboldii. 


A.  Small  trees  or  tall  shrubs. 


Acanthopanax  rieinifoliutn. 

Aralia  chinensis. 

Aralia  chinenaia  var.  mand 


falcata. 

Chamcropa  humilia. 
Dickv>nia  antarctic*. 
Eriobotrya  japonica. 


Catalpa  bignonioides. 
Cntalpa  uvala. 
Catalpa  specie**. 
Cordyline  auatralia. 
Cordyline  Baiikau. 
Cordyline  indiviaa. 
Cordyline  strict*. 


Erythea  armata. 
Mum  Enart*. 
Prunus  Ijiuroce 
Rjcinu*  camb 

It]      -  M  1 

Ricinus  i 
Ricint 


aa.  Larger  trees. 

Livistonia  auatralia. 
Magnolia  grandiflora. 
Paulownia  mmrnuaa, 
Phoinix  canaricnaia. 
Phcenix  dactylifera. 
Phornix  redmata. 

(P. 


„  var.  I 

Pho?nix  sylveetrU. 
Phytolacca  dioica, 
Trsehyearpua  excelsua. 
Tns'.ama  eonferta. 
Washingtonia  ftlifera. 
Waxhinglouia  rubuala. 


Eryihea  epulis. 
Eucalyptus  calophytl*. 
Eucalyptus  ficifoti*. 
Ficus  Cariea. 
Kieu<<  macrophyll*. 
Oymnorladus  canadensis. 
Jubssa  spcetabiLia. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  can  also  be  used  effectively  if  cut 
down  periodically  when  the  falcate  leaves  begin  to  ap- 
pear; it  will  continue  to  shoot  up  vigorously  from  the 
same  root  for  several  years.  E.  robusta  is  useful  for 
screen  purposes  if  cut  down  before  it  becomes  strag- 
gling. This  can  also  be  said  for  E.  polyanthemos,  E.  rudis, 
E.  Risdonii,  and  many  others.  E.  polyanthemos  is  cer- 
tainly more  beautiful  than  E.  globulus  and  would  not 
need  to  be  cut  down  so  frequently. 

2.  Trees  with  ornamental  floieers  {for  California) 

In  making  the  following  grouping,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  relative  hardiness,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give 
precise  information  as  to  the  exact  degree  of  frost- 
tolerance  of  the  several  species,  as  only  meager  pub- 
lished data  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found. 

A.  Susceptible  to  light  frost. 
The  following  would  probably  succumb  to  a  temper- 
ature of  28°  F.: 

calophyila.  Jaearanda  ovalifolia, 

'*"■"* 

AA.  Susceptible  to  heavy  frost. 

The  following  are  not  likely  to  stand  a  temperature 
of  20°  F.  Some  of  them  may  succumb  at  25°  P,  particu- 
larly when  young. 


Acacia  Baileyana. 
Acacia  cyanophylla. 
Acacia  decurr 
Acacia  elata. 


idula 


Acacia  aalicina.  etc 
Hursaria  apinosa. 
Eucalyptus  cornuta. 
Eucalyptus  eorymbosa. 

i  polyanthe 


Acacia 

.E»rulu.i  mm, 
.fl-»culus  Uippoeaslanurr. 
Albissia  Julibriasin. 
Catalpa  bignonioides. 
Catalpa  ovata. 
Cutalpa  sprcios*. 
Cercis  canadensis. 
Cercii  Siliquastrum. 
Crataegus  mollis. 
Crataegus  monogynn 

Paulii.  punicea.  alba 

etc. : 

Kcelreuteria  panicul 
Laburnum  vulgare. 
Lagunaria  Pateraonii. 
Magnolia  acuminata. 
Magnolia  grandiflora. 


(vara, 
plena, 


Hardy. 

Magnolia  i 
Magnolia  si 
Paulownia  t 
Prunus  Armeniaca  (double-fid ) 
Prunus  ceraaifera 

purpura. 
Prunus  japonica. 
Prunus 

double 

etc.). 
Prunus  spinosa  (i 
Pyrus  llalliana. 
Pyrus  ux-nsis  iRrrhtrla 

crab). 
Robinia  hispida. 
Kolnnia  Pscudacaeia  an 


Sorbus  Aucuparia. 
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3.  Trees  with  colored  foliage. 


b.  Susceptible  to  frost  (#f  P.  and  perhaps  less). 

Eucalpytu*  polyanlHcroua. 
Eucalyptus  Riadanii. 
Eucalyptus 
paJlena 


Acacia  Bailcyana. 
Acacia  deaibala. 
Acacia  glauceaopna. 
Acacia  aalicina. 
Coco*  I 
Fry  the.  I 


Phoenix  daetybfera. 
Warhiugtonia  Sooort 


Cedrua  atlantica  IK  glauca. 
Cedrua  Deodara  var.  glaum. 
Picea  pi 


Hanly. 

Picea 


aa.  Purple  or  bronze. 
b.  Susceptible  to  So0  P. 


Irri. 


BB.  Hardy. 

Fagu*  sytvati, 
Fagus  aylvaiii 

Itiverwi. 
Prunus 


4.  Wide-spreading  trees  for  shmle,  mostly  with 
outline. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  owner  of  a  California 
garden  desires  a  wide-spreading  tree  in  the  back  or  one 
corner  of  his  domain,  under  which  to  swing  a  ham- 
mock on  a  hot  day;  Buch  trees  are  also  useful  in  the 
school-yard,  affording  welcome  shade  in  which  the 
in  eat  their  lunch. 


a.  Deciduous,  all  hardy. 
b.  Growth  rapid  or  medium. 
C.  Suckers  likely  to  be  troublesome. 


■,1.h  nlhu. 


1*1  num  amerirana. 
Ohm  rarrmmw. 


CC.  Suckers  not  troublesome. 
D.  Requiring  a  great  deal  of  water. 
8  alii  babylonira. 

dd.  Requiring  not  much  water. 


Acer  macrophyllum. 
r  Negundo. 

r  Negundo  var.  calilornicum. 
'  platanoidea. 
ccr  plalanoidcs  var.  Keilcn- 
baehi. 

Awr  platanoidea  var.  Scbwed- 

leri. 
Acer  | 


Acer  saccharinum. 

Acer  saccharinum  var.  Wieri. 

Carya  illinoeusis  (Pecan). 

Fraxinua  amcricana. 

Fraxinua  vclutina. 

Quereus  lobata. 

(Jucrcus  pedunculate. 


bb.  Growth  somewhat  slow. 


I  sativa. 
Fagus  sylvatica  var.  purpurea. 
Julians  Siebolriiana. 
Liriodcndron  Tulipilera. 
Melia  A»rdarach  var. 
euliformia. 


Qucrcua  coccinea. 
Quercu*  Kclloggii. 
tjuercus  lobntn. 
I j uercus  macrocarpa. 
Que  reus  rubra. 
Sophora  japonic*. 
Tilia  amerirana. 
Tilia  rurupn-a. 
I'lmus  campcatria. 


aa.  Evergreen. 
b.  Growth  rapid:  trees  susceptible  to  25"  P. 

decurn-na  dealbata.  Acacia  decurrena  mollis. 

bb.  Growth  somewhat  slow:  trees  hardy. 

Arbutus  Menxicaii.  Quercus  agrifolia. 

Que  reus  Suber. 


Fieus  f *arica. 


5. 


trees  affording  but  little  shade. 
a.  Outline  long  or  nearly  columnar. 
B.  Deciduous. 


Cupmarua  semparvirena. 


BB.  Evergreen. 


Oi 


Earix 


sempervirena  var. 


Juniprrua 

be  mica. 
Taxu*  baceata  var.  faatigiata. 


i.  Outline  conical  or  spiral,  usually  pointed. 
b.  Conifer*,  with  mostly  narrow  leaves. 
C.  Deciduous:  hardy. 


cc.  Evergreen. 
d.  Susceptible  to  severe  frost  (about  2lf  P.). 


Altai  his  robust*. 
Araucaria  Bidwillii. 


Araucaria  Cookii. 


Abie  bal. 
Abie*  eept_ 
Abies  conrutor. 
Abies  nobitia. 
Abies  Nordmanniana. 
Abies  Pinna po. 
(Vdrus  allantira. 
Cedrua  1  >.-.  xlarn. 
Cedrua  Libani. 
Ccphalotaxus  drupaeca. 
CVphalutaxua  Fort  unci. 
Chanuecyparia  Lawsouiana. 
Cryptumena  japonic* 
Cryptorueria  japonic*  var. 

clegan*. 
Cunnmgliamitt  sinensis. 
Cuprvaaus  Govenian* 
Cuprensus  rtuwrocaro* 
Cupremua  guadalup 
I  jboccdrua  -Mlfflffri 
libocedrua  decurrena. 
Picea  a  jane  rutin. 


Araucaria  Cunni 
Araucaria  exo 
Araucaria  imfa 
Pinua 


Hardy. 

LSsL 
Pieea  lorano. 
Picea  pungena. 
Pinua  rontons. 
Pinua  Coulteri. 
Pinua  densiflora. 
Pinua  I.ancio  var. 
Pinu*  monophylla, 
Pinua  Pinaster. 
Pinua  radiata. 
Pinua  Kabinian*. 
Pinua  sylvrstria. 
Podorarpus  Tot  an. 
Pncudotsuga  Do 
Sriadopitys  vrrti. 
S.  .j  in  mi  gigant  ex. 
Sequoia  semper 
Taiua  baceata. 
Thuja  gigantea. 
Thuja  onenlalia. 
Thujopai*  dolabrata. 
Torreya  californica. 
forreya 


BB.  Foliage  broad, 
c  Deciduous:  hardy. 


Betula  alba. 
Betula  lent*. 
Betula  lute*. 
Betula  papyrace*. 


Ginkgo  hiloba. 
Qucrcua  Cerri* 
Querrua  nigra. 
Sorbua  Aucupari* 


cc.  Evergreen. 
D.  Susceptible  to  severe  frost  (probably  20°  P.  and 
even  less). 


Cinnamomum  Campl 
Oorynocarpua  laevigati 


H  lB-\  IZHi 

Mieraii. 


Acacia  melanoxylon. 
Ceraaus  luaitanica. 
Ilex  Aquifoliuin. 
Lagunaria  Patcraonii. 

aaa.  Outline 


Grevillea  robust  a. 
Sierculia  diveraiiolia. 
Triatania  < 


Hardy. 


I  .aunts  nobilin, 
Pittoaporum  craaMfoliurn. 
(Quereua  Suber. 
L  mh«-llularta  calilornica. 


or  less  rounded,  hut  trees  not  as  irtde- 
w  as  shade-giving  as  in  Class  4. 

b.  Deeiiluous. 

c.  Susceptible  to  frost  (25"  F.). 


cc.  Hardy. 


»!«culu»  glabra. 
Fraxinua  unH-rirana. 
Fraxinua  excelsior. 
Fraxinua  <  )niun. 
Gymm>c]adua  canaderuia. 


Juglans  californica. 
Juxlana  nigra. 
Ko?lreu(eria  paniculata. 
Puulownia  tomentuaa. 
Kobinia  Paeudacacia. 


c.  Probably  susceptible  to  severe  frost  (SO0  F.,  or  less). 

cyanophjrlla.  Kucal>i>tus  ficifolia. 


Aleetryon  exeelsuru.  F.ucalyptua  _ 

Bumaria  ^pinoaa.  F.ucalyptua  niaculata  var. 


Eucalyptus  calophylla. 
Eucal)T)tus  eornuta. 
Eucalyptus  corymlM>«a. 
Eucal>-ptus  corynncalyx. 


ritMlora. 
Euraly)>tua  robust  a. 
Hvmeniwporuni  flavum. 
Mayten 
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CC.  Hardy. 


Acada  pyenantha. 
Kuealyptus  amyicdalioa. 
Kuealyptu»  Gunnii. 
Kucalyptua  leucoalyoo. 
Kucalyptu*  unliqua. 
Eucalyptiu  nwtrata. 
■gucalyptu.1  ■ 


Jubam  speetabili*. 
Phcenix  cauanenaia, 
Phamii  reclinata. 
PhtBnii  sylveatris. 
Pittoaporum  euftentoidea. 
Pittooporum  teouifolium. 
Pittoaporum  i 


Acer  saeeharinum 

laciniatum. 
Botula  peodula 
Betula  pendula 
Bet  ula  pendula 
Crataegus 

dula. 
Kacus  nyiv 
r'raiinm 
peodula. 


aaa a.  Drooping  trees. 
B.  Deciduous. 

var.  Wieri 


I'ujniltl-. 

pendula. 
Prunu*  frurtieoaa  var. 
Quercua  lohala. 
Sali*  babylonie*. 
SuUi  babyloniea  var.  IJekii. 
Suphora  japoniea  var.  pendula. 
Sorbua  Aucuparia  var.  pendula. 
Tilia  amcrirana  var.  pendula. 
TUia  europasa  var.  pendula. 


on  the  i 


block 


Monil  alba  (Teaa1  weepinaj. 


t'lmus  eampeatru  var. 
Ulniun  acabra  Var. 


i  funebria. 
CupnwuB  luaitanica. 

6.  Trees  for  streets,  avenues  and  roadsides  in  California. 

The  number  of  tree  species  suitable  for  street  plant- 
ing is  limited  by  the  necessarily  heavy  restrictions,  a*  to 
height,  spread,  sewer-penetra- 
tion and  sidewalk-raising,  im- 
posed by  municipal  street  de- 
partments. In  European  cities 
the  first-named  objections  are 
overcome  by  means  of  frequent 
and  systematic  pruning  to  a 
uniform  standard;  when  this 
necessity  can  be  obviated  by 
the  selection  of  trees  which 
naturally  keep  within  the  de- 
sired bounds,  the  labor  of 
maintaining  them  in  a  sightly 
condition  is  minimized  and  the 
result  much  more  pleasing. 

For  town  streets  not  more 
than  00  feet  in  width,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  trees  that  will 
not  give  too  much  shade  and 
prevent  the  rapid  drying  of 
the  roadway  after  showers,  nor 
lie  so  tall  nor  wide-spreading 
as  to  obstruct  the  view  ana 
shut  out  sunshine,  rendering 
the  adjacent  houses  dark,  cola 
and  damp.  On  this  account, 
trees  with  narrow  or  pyramidal 
outline  are  in  many  cases  pref- 
erable to  those  with  wide- 
spreading  habit,  and,  generally 
speaking,  deciduous  trees  are 
more  suitable  than  evergreen, 
although  at  the  time  of  losing 
their  leaves  they  make  more 
litter.  Exception  may  be  made 
in  favor  of  such  evergreen  spe- 
cies as  certain  palms  and  cordylinee,  some  acacias  and 
a  few  other  species  mentioned  below. 

It  is  not  wise  to  use  trees  of  very  rapid  growth  on 
town  streets;  they  soon  become  too  large  and  require 
frequent  trimming,  which  is  usually  equivalent  to 
mutilation,  and  are  likely  to  interfere  with  sewers. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  street  planting  in  California 
towns  has,  in  most  cases,  been  satisfactory.  In  spite  of 
the  much  larger  variety  of  suitable  material  than  is 
available  in  most  of  the  states,  there  are  few  examples 
of  good  street  planting  to  be  met  with.  In  most  of  the 


359.  Cordrline  autralia  or  "dracena 
is  California. 


towns  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  few  straggling  trees,  of 
which  jierhaps  not  more  than  two  are  of  one  kind, 
recalling  F.  A.  Waugh's  apt  simile  of  "nine  mon- 
strously different  buttons  in  a  row  down  the  front  of  a 
Prince  Albert  coat."  There  are  many  pleasing  excep- 
tions, however,  although  few  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  repeated  attempts  to  improve  the  appearance  of  a 
town  by  planting  trees  along  the  streets  should  lx> 
encouraged  on  every  occasion,  and  the  object  of  this 
discussion  is  to  render  assistance  by  pointing  out  how 
some  of  the  mistake  may  be  avoided.  The  unsatis- 
factory results  of  street  planting,  so  often  met  with, 
can  generally  be  traced  to  one  or  all  of  three  causes: 

(1)  Choice  of  unsuitable  sjx-cie*. 

(2)  The  mixing  of  several  species 
and  even  in  front  of  the  same  lot. 

(3)  Crowding  of  trees. 

This  last-mentioned  source  of  trouble  is  perhaps  the 
cause  of  more  failures  than  the  first.  When  trees  are 
once  growing,  few  persons  have  the  heart  to  thin  out 
the  species  for  the  proper  distance  apart ;  finally,  a  new- 
comer, without  personal  feeling  in  the  matter  and  noting 
only  that  there  is  too  much  shade  and  too  little  light, 
cuts  down  the  whole  row  and  a  gap  is  left  in  what  may 
have  been  a  fairly  uniform  block.  Spreading  avenue 
trees  of  large  size  should  not  stand  closer  than  50  feet 
apart ;  smaller  trees,  on  narrower  streets,  should  have  10 
feet,  unless  they  are  slender  species  such  as  cordyline 
when  20  feet  may  be  sufficient.  As  a 
rule,  one  small  tree  to  a  50-foot 
lot  will  be  found  ample;  if  the 
whole  street  is  planted  uni- 
formly with  the  same  species, 
and  at  this  same  distance,  the 
result  will  be  much  more  pleas- 
ing than  if  four  or  five  trees  are 
planted  in  front  of  every  house. 

This  question  of  spacing  can 
be  determined  only  by  the 
species  in  use.  If  20  feet  is 
added  to  the  diameter  of  the 
spread  of  the  crown,  an  approxi- 
mate spacing  can  be  secured. 
For  example,  cork  elms  often  at- 
tain a  60-  or  75-foot  spread  and 
should  be  spaced,  accordingly, 
80  to  100  feet  apart.  This  ad- 
vice is  given  from  data  gathered 
in  various  towns  where  closer 
plantings  were  in  order,  and 
nave  already  demonstrated  how 
t  he  air,  light  and  heat  are  shut 
off  by  too  crowded  plantings. 

In  towns  where  the  climate 
is  very  mild,  with  few  extremes 
trees  are  planted  only  for  dec- 
orative effect  and  not  for 
shade, — hence  these  extreme 
distances  may  be  used  even  for 
species  which  do  not  attain 
great  size. 

On  the  other  extreme  in  the 
interior  California  valleys,  the 
distances  may  have  to  be  short- 
ened to  allow  for  the  extreme 
heat,  but  trees  should  never  be  set  so  closely  that  tho 
circulation  of  air  is  hindered,  except  of  course  for  wind- 
break plantings,  which  are  not  found  on  streets  as  a  rule. 

c.  Decitiuou*. 
D.  Growth  rapid  or  i 


.Cirulua  carnea. 
Betula  alba. 
Belula  lutea. 


Retula  populifolia. 
Catalpa  btirnuniuidea. 
Catalpa  ovata. 


Catalpa  speeiona. 
Kcrlreuteria  panieulata. 
Pauloania  I 
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Crataegus  monogyna. 

cc.  Evergreen. 
d.  Growth  rapid  or  moderate. 
E.  Palms  and  arborescent  LMace*. 

Livintona  australui. 


Cordyline  aiutralia. 
Cordyline  Bankaii. 
Cordyline  indivisa. 
Cordyline  atrv 


Cordylm 
Erythea 


Trnrhyearpua  eieHaua. 
Waahingtonia  filifera. 


Liliace* 

Mjnpanim  lartum. 
Pittoaporum  cugenioHle*. 
Pittusporuu  lenuifulium. 

dd.  Growth  slow. 

I.i gust  rum  lucidum. 
Magni    .  graniliflnra. 
Maylrnux  Bnaria. 
Ol.-a  ruropaa. 


bb.  Larger  trees  for  streets,  avenurs  and  boulevards 
80  to  100  feet  wide. 
c  Deciduous. 
D.  Growth  rapid  or  moderate. 
Acer  maerophyllum.  Gymnocl 
Acer  aaceharinum.  Platanua 
Carya  (Pecan).  Quereua  pedu 

Fraxinua  amerieana  Kobinia  Part* 

Fraxinua  velutina,  Clniua  campeatna. 


i  cant 
'fat  anus  oriental  i«. 

dunculata. 


Glcditnia  triaranthoa. 
Liriodcndron  Tulipifcra. 


dd.  Growth  slow. 

Tilia  amerieana. 
Till*  eurupa-a. 


Erythea  edulix. 
Li 


CC. 

D.  Palms  and  bananas. 

Trachycarpua  < 


DD.  Evergreen  trees  other  than  palms  and  bar  anas. 


Eucalyptus  polyau 
Eucalyptus  rudia. 
Eucalyptus 

pallena 
Fieu*  luacrophylla. 
arpia  laurtM.a. 


lb  mo». 


Acacia  Hat*.  ' 
Acacia  mclanoxykin. 
Angophora  intermedia. 
Angophora  auhvrlulina. 
Eucalyptua  amyfcdalina  var. 

anguatifolia. 
Eucalyptua  caiophylla. 
Eucalpytus  ooruiyboia. 
Eucalyptus  ncuoua. 

bbb.  For  avenues  and  boulevards  without  sidewalks  or 
with  wide  spaces  between  sidewalk  and  driveway. 
For  this  purpose  almost  any  of  the  larger  and  more 
ornamental  species  enumerated  in  the  other  lists  may 
be  selecU-d.  .Spreading  coniferous  trees,  with  broad 
bases  much  as  Sequoia  gigantea,  etc.),  may  often  be  used 
to  advantage,  as  well  as  the  " 
palms  (Phoenix  and  Jubo-a). 

aa.  For  country  roads. 
B.  Deciduous. 

I.iriodcndron  Tulipifera. 
Paulowoia  tomcntoaa. 
Phytolacca  dioica. 
Populu*  nigra  var.  it 
Qucrcu*  lobata. 
Qucreus  pedunculate. 
Robima  Pscudacacia. 
Sophora  japomcn. 
Tjjxatlmin  dialtebum. 

rimua^nJp^tria. 


Acer  Nvgundo. 
Acer  Ncgundo  var.  californ 

cum. 
Acer  platanoides. 
Acer  aaceharinum. 
.Enculua  carnca. 
.Eseulua  Hippoeastanum. 
Carya  (Pecan). 
Ginkgo  biloba. 


.  dcalbata. 

Arbutua  Mcnxicaii. 
Cinnamomum  ( 'amphora. 
Cryptomeria  Japonic*. 
Eucalyptus  botryoidea. 
Eucalyptua  caiophylla. 
Euralyptua  capitellal*. 
Eucalyptua  oornuta. 
Eucalyptua  direraicolor. 
Eucalyptua  leucoxyton. 
Eucalyptus  malrata. 


Eucalyptua  rudia. 
Eucalyptua  vimiti 
Fieua  macrophylla. 
Olea  curopsa, 
Pinua  radiata. 
Qucrcus  Suber. 
Schioua  Motle. 
ifequoia  giguntea. 
Kequoia  sempervircna. 
Stcrculia  divcrsifolia. 
Triatania  conferta. 
I'mhrllularia  calif ornica. 


7.  Trees  thai  have  been  tried  in  California  but  have 
proved  unsatisfactory. 

There  are  many  species  that  have  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  in  some  localities  because  of  pecu- 
liarities of  climate  or  soil;  there  arc  some,  also,  that 
have  proved  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  habit;  from 
among  these  may  be  mentioned: 

Acacia  species.  Nearly  all  acacias  stump-sprout 
badly,  so  that  for  temporary  planting  they  should 
be  avoided.  When  planted  in  narrow  parkings,  t  hey 
are  very  likely  to  raise  sidewalks  also,  but  this  can  be 
remedied  by  frequent  root-prunings,  which  they 
stand  admirably. 

Acacia  melanoxylon  is  generally  debarred  from  the 
citrus  belt  as  a  breeder  of  scale:  when  mature  it  is 
said  to  suffer  quickly  from  the  effects  of  drought. 
In  the  (Matter  climate  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  coast,  near  San  Francisco,  however,  it  proves 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Adanthus  altissima.  has  a  bar!  reputation  on 
account  of  its  disagreeable  odor,  but  as  this  is  found 
Only  in  the  staminate  trace,  it  can  be  avoided  by 
planting  none  but  the  pistillate  (fruit-l>earing)  trees. 

Cratsrgus  species.  Of  all  these  species,  ('.  Or yncantha 
is  perhaps  the  one  most  common! v  used,  and  through 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  Hay  regions  is  disfigured, 
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in  most  cases,  by  sooty  mold  fungus,  resulting  from 
scale  infestations.  This  can  of  course  be  remedied,  but, 
in  the  average  case,  at  considerable  more  expense  than 
would  be  warranted. 

Eucalyptus  corynocalyx  becomes  straggling  and 
unsightly  with  age. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  species  of 
the  genus,  are  frequently  debarred  by  town  ordinance 
from  growth  within  60  or  even  70  feet  of  a  sewer,  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  length  and  penetrating 
power  of  their  root*. 

Eucalyptus  robusta,  a  Bpecies  which  is  exceedingly 
handsome  as  a  young  tree,  has  been  extensively 
planted  along  roadsides  and  streets  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  state.  When  mature,  it  becomes  straggling 
and  exceedingly  brittle,  breaking  up  in  an  unsightly 
way. 

Eucalyptus  rudis.  This  species  has  a  pendent  habit 
when  older  that  often  causes  a  severe  splitting  of  the 
crown.  As  the  trees  are  very  picturesque,  they  arc 
often  desirable,  provided  reasonable  attention  can  be 
given  to  prevent  this. 

Ficus  macrophylla  is  injurious  to  sidewalks. 

Grevillea  robusta  has  brittle  wood  and  i8  usually  much 
broken  in  heavy  winds,  but  can  be  used  with  satis- 
faction if  kept  well  cut  back. 

Melia  Azedarach  var.  umbrnculijormis  is  unsatis- 
factory in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast;  as  a 
sidewalk  tree  it  is  exceedingly  untidy  when  losing 
leaves,  and  is  also  very  much  subject  to  scale  insects. 

Pauloumia  tomentosa  is  sometimes  objected  to  on 
account  of  the  somewhat  untidy  appearance  of  the 
persistent  seed-pods,  which  require  no  little  labor  if  all 
are  to  be  removed  after  flowering. 

Phctnix  dactyUfera  and  P.  redinata  both  sucker 
objectionably. 

Populus  alba,  Robinia  l'<teudacacia  and  Ulmus  race- 
mosa  arc  exceedingly  troublesome  when  used  as  side- 
walk trees  on  narrow  streets;  their  surface  roots  often 
break  the  cement  or  asphalt  sidewalks,  and  the  suckerti 
come  up  in  the  midst  of  lawns  several  yards  away  from 
the  parent  tree. 

Schinus  SioUe  should  be  avoided  in  the  citrous  belt, 
as  it  is  found  to  harbor  and  become  a  nursery  for  scale 
insects.  As  a  street  tree  it  is  also  unsatisfactory,  becom- 
ing too  large  and  straggling,  and  requires  too  much 
pruning  to  keep  it  within  bounds:  its  large  surface 
roots  often  break  cement  and  asphalt  sidewalks. 

The  species  of  Phosnix  and  Jubiea  should  be  avoided 
on  account  of  their  low,  wide-spreading  habit,  except 
for  avenues  and  boulevards  where  there  is  no  sidewalk 
or  where  there  is  from  20  to  30  feet  space  between  side- 


aaa.  Only  /airly  tolerant. 


Acer  macrophytlum. 
Acer  N«cundo  var.  californium 
t  Camphor*. 


GletlilaLa  tnacant. 
t'lmiis  apeciea. 
WaKiiingtonia  lilifern. 


8.  Trees  for  alkali  soils. 

There  arc  many  places  in  those  parts  of  the  state  that 
enjoy  a  high  tcmiH'rature  and  low  rainfall,  where  the 
percentage  of  alkali  salts  in  the  soil  is  too  great  for  the 
cultivation  of  most  of  our  ornamental  trees,  and  where 
it  is  very  important  that  some  shade-producing  species 
be  grown. 

A.  Tolerant  of  strong  "blade"  alkali  (sodium  carbonate). 

The  most  alkali-tolerant  tree  of  those  yet  tiwtcd  is 
Kadreuleria  paniculata,  a  small  species  l.">  to  :J0  feet  high, 
with  feathery,  pinnate  leaves  and  ornamental  yellow 
blossoms. 

aa.  Tolerant  of  medium  alkali  (chiefly  "white"  alkali). 

Acacia  mduioxylon. 
Ailmithii*  altuaunia. 
Albiatia  lopoantha. 

Caxuarina  oquUctifolia.  t'h<rnix  HiWtyhjVrm. 

Eucalyptus    amygdalitis    var.  Platanu*  oricntalU. 

angiiMtifolia  (apparently  the  Pnpuliu  Frcninnlli. 

••motive   of   the  en-  Qticrcua  lohata. 

Kobini* 


Eiiealypttn  wtrata  Ifig.  360). 
Eucalyptus        i<  roxlyun  var. 


aaaa.  Tested  and  found  unsuitable. 

Most  of  those  trees  of  the  humid  regions,  e.g.,  the 
eastern  states  and  northern  Europe,  which  have  been 
tried  on  alkali  soils,  have  been  found  to  suffer  and  to 
remain  dwarf  and  stunted.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  Quercus  pedunculata  and 
species  of  Tilia. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  additional 
information  on  the  alkali  tolerance  of  ornamental  trees 
has  been  secured  through  the  investigations  of  R.  H. 
Loughridge  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley,  and  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Total  amount  of  salts  found  in  the  upper  4  feet  of 
soil  in  which  the  following  trees  were  growing,  expressed 
in  tons  per  acre: 

Ton*  per  acre  in  depth  of  4  feet. 

Krelreutrria  paniculata   32 

l'latanu*  orientals   ,  21  K 

Eucalyptus  amyntlulina  20 

Eucalyptus  angustifolia  20 

Waahityrtonia  (specie,  not  et.U'd)   7H 

Phrrnii  dartylifcra   S 

Cnn.mom.ira  Camphor.     3H 

Joh.  Burtt  Davy. 

B.  Y.  Morrison. t 
ARBOR  VTTAB:  Thvja.  1 

ARBUTUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Ericacex.  Orna- 
mental woody  plants  grown  for  their  handsome  ever- 
green foliage  and  for  their  attractive  flowers  and  fruits. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  the  bark  of  the  branches  and 
younger  sts.  smooth,  and  usually  red,  exfoliating:  lvs. 
alternate,  petiolcd,  serrate  or  entire:  fls.  monopetalous, 
globular  or  urn-shaped,  5-toothed ;  stamens  10,  included ; 
anthers  with  a  pair  of  reflexed  awns,  the  cells  opening  by 
a  terminal  pore;  ovary  5-,  rarely  4-ccllcd,  cells  with 
many  ovules:  fr.  a  globose,  many-seeded,  berry-like 
dni|>e  with  mealy  flesh,  mostly  granulose  outside.— 
Twelve  species  in  W.  X.  and  Cent.  Amcr.,  S.  and  W. 
Eu.,  Asia  Minor,  N.  Afr..  and  Canary  Isla. 


The  stems  and  branches  are  conspicuous  by  their 
red  smooth  bark  peeling  off  in  large  thin  platen,  the 
evergreen  foliage,  rather  large  and  usually  lustrous 
flowers. white  to  red,  in  terminal  panicles  followed  by 
attractive  red  fruits.  They  are  of  great  decorative 
value  for  parks  and  gardens  in  warm-temperate  re- 
gions; especially  beautiful  when  adorned  with  the 
clusters  of  white  flowers  or  bright  red  berries. 

Arbutuses  grow  best  in  well-drained  soil  in  some- 
what sheltered  positions  not  exposed  to  dry  winds. 
They  arc  very  handsome  greenhouse  shrubs,  thriving  well 
in  a  sandy  compost  of  peat  and  leaf  soil  or  light  loam. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds  sown  in  early  spring  or  in 
fall,  or  by  cuttings  from  half-ripened  wood  in  fall, 
placed  in  sandy  neat  soil  under  glass;  they  root  but 
slowly.  Increased  also  by  budding  or  grafting,  usually 
veneer-grafting,  if  seedlings  of  one  of  the  species  can 
be  had  lor  stock.  Layers  usually  take  two  years  to  root. 

a.  Panicles  short,  nodding:  lvs.  usually  serrate. 

Unedo,  Linn.  Strawberry  Tree.  From  8-15  ft.: 
lvs.  cuneate,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long, 
glabrous,  green  beneath:  fls.  white  or  red,  ovate:  fr. 
scarlet,  wartv,  '{in.  broad.  Sept.-Dec.  S.  Eu.,  Ireland. 
LB.C.2:123.  K.B.31:36.  G.C.  111.  14:329.  Var. 
integerrima,  Sims.  Lvs.  entire.  B.M.  2319.  Var. 
rubra.  Ait.,  and  var.  Croomli,  Hort.,  have  red  fls.  Gn. 
26,  p.  506;  33,  p.  320.  F.S.R.  2,  p.  375—  Very  beauti- 
ful in  autumn  when  the  tree  bears  its  large  Bcarlct  frs. 
and  at  the  same  time  its  white  or  rosy  fls.  Roots  and 
lvs.  astringent. 

aa.  Panicles  erect:  lvs.  usually  entire. 
Menziesti.  Pursh  (.1.  procera,  Douglas).  Madrona. 
Fig.  361.  Occasionally  100  ft.  high;  trunk  with  dark 
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reddish  brown  bark :  Ivs.  rounded  or  slightly  cordate  at 
the  base,  oval  or  oblong,  3-4  in.  long,  glabrous,  glaucous 
beneath:  fls.  white,  in  5-6-in.-long  panicles:  fr.  bright 
orange-red,  !£in.  long.  Spring.  W.N.  Amer.  B.R,  21: 
~.5:231.  PA1.2:147. 


1753.  SJSA 


G.F.3:515;  5:151.  Mn. 


361.  Arbutus  Menxieaii.  (x!ji 


3:85.  B.M.8249.  R.H.  1893,  pp.  149,  150. — The  hardi- 
est and  probably  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genua; 
it  stands  many  degrees  of  frost.  Fig.  361  is  adapted 
from  Pacific  Railroad  Rept. 

arizonica,  Sarg.  (.4.  ralaphtui*  var.  arizdniea,  Gray). 
Fig.  362.  Tree,  40-50  ft.:  trunk  with  light  gray  or 
nearly  white  bark:  lvs.  usually  cuneate  at  the  base, 
oblong-lanceolate,  1  J^j-3  in.  long,  glabrous,  pale  be- 
neath: fls.  white,  in  loose,  broad  panicles  2-3  in.  long: 
fr.  globose  or  oblong,  dark  orange-red.  Spring.  Ariz. 
G.F.  4:318  (adapted  in  Fig.  362).  S.S.  5:233.— The 
contrast  between  the  white  bark  of  the  trunk,  the 
ml  branches,  and  the  pale  green  foliage  makes 
a  very  pleasant  effect:  fr.  and  fls.  are  also  very 
decorative. 

.4.  Amlnichnr,  Lion.  From  10-30  (t.:  Iva.  oval-oblong,  usually 
entire,  yellowinh  green  beneath:  fU.  ycllowuh  white:  fr.  bright  rwL 
Greece,  Orient.  D  M.  2024.  B.K.  2:113.  G.C.  III.  4 :  724.  U.H. 
1(111.  p.  307  >li»bil  >.-•/!.  andrtuhnniiUt,  Link  (A.  A  ndruchnr  x 
I 'no  jo.   A.hybrida,  Ker.   A.  aerratifolia,  IaM.  A.  Milleri,  Hort, 

A.  photinia-folia,  Hort.>.  Lv«.  aerrate:  panicle*  drooping:  fla. 
white.  B. It.  SO  19.  L.B.C.  0:5*0.  O.V.U.  9:211.  F.  1879,  p.  SO. 
— A.  canan+nnt,  Lindl.  Height  10  30  ft.:  Iva.  oblong-lanceolate, 
»erratr.  glaucous  beneath:  panicles  erect:  flu.  greeuipb  white. 
Canary  1«U.  B.M.  1577.— A .  Jrmifldrn,  HBK.  Height  20  ft.:  Iv». 
oblnng  or  ovate,  aerrate,  downy  beneath:  flu.  white.  MtL— A. 
hjihrula,  Kcr=A.  arachnoide*.  —  A .  laurifdlta.  Hook.  =  A  Men- 
neiui. — .4.  iiuri folia,  I. null.  —  A.  xalapcu.<iis. — .4.  JtfioVri,  Hort.=A. 
andrachnoidex. — .4.  moMin.  HBK.  Shrub  or  umall  tree:  lvs.  oblong, 
serrate,  pubrwent  beneath:  fl*.  white,  often  tinged  grvenUh  rod. 
Mfi,  B.M.  45(15. — .4.  pilAm.  Grah.—  IVrnettya  piluea. — A. 
prorira,  Dougln«  =  A.  Mrniienii. — A.  trrraliJMut.lMlii..  not  Salinb. 
—A.  andrarhnoidea.— A.  fcrrjao,  Burkl.»»A.  lalapcnai*. — A.lomrn- 
Idta,  l*ur»h  — Arrtoataphylos  tonirnt<»a. — .4.  I'mtirn.  I  .inn  — 
Arcto*taphyln«  Cva-ursi.— -  A.  rnlaiitntin,  HBK.  (A.  laurifolia, 
Lindl. >.  Height  10-20  ft.:  Iva.  oval  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or 
erenately  •crratc,  glabrous  or  downy  beneath:  fl«.  reddinh:  corolla 
abruptly  contracted  above  the  middle.   Mci..  Tr«a«.  8,8.  5  232. 

B.  R.  25  07. 


ARBUTUS,  TRAILING:  Epxnra  r,pmt. 

ARCHANGfiLICA  (Greek,  chief  angtl,  from  f  uncied 
medicinal  virtues).  I'mMHfrrx.  Garden  Angelica. 
A  genus  of  15-20  species  of  strong-smelling  coarse  herbs 
closely  allied  to  Angelica,  but  differing  in  highly 
technical  characters  a-SBoeiated  with  the  oil-tubes 
in  the  fruit. 


stout  herl),  with  tematelv  decompound  lva.  and  large 
umbels  of  small  fls. — The  sts.  and  ribs  of  the  lvs. 
were  once  blanched  and  eaten,  after  the  manner  of 
celery,  and  they  are  still  used  in  making  of  sweet- 
Little  known  in  this  country,  although  it 
is  offered  by  American  dealers.  Its  chief  value 
to  us  is  its  large  foliage.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  the  fall  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  the  following 
apring.  They  are  slow  to  germinate.  Root 
used  for  ite*  aromatic  and  carminative  prop- 
erties. 

ARCH0NT0PH& NIX  (Greek.  majeMic  phoe- 
nix). Palmate*,  tribe  Ar&ccr.  Showv  and  ele- 
gant palms,  completely  spineless,  and  with  tall 
stout  trunks,  which  arc  conspicuously  ringed  by 
the  annular  scars  of  the  fallen  leaves. 

Leaves  divaricate,  terminal,  forming  a  large 
crown  pinnatcly  divided,  the  segms.  entire  or  toothed; 
in  very  younp  specimens  the  lvs.  are  undivided  or 
simply  bipartite;  midrib  prominent,  the  nerves  more 
slender;  rachis  keeled  above,  convex  beneath,  the 
petiole  slightly  tomentose,  and  channeled  above: 
infl.  appearing  much  below  the  lvs.,  consisting  of 
2  long,  flattened,  ultimately  pendent  and  deciduous 
spnthes,  inclosing  the  short -peduncled  and  much- 
branched,  pedulous  spadices:  fls.  monoecious,  sessile 
on  the  branches  of  the  spadix;  in  male  fls.  the 
S  perianth  segms.  arc  unique  in  the  family;  female 
fls.  with  3  perianth  segms.,  sometimes  more:  fr. 
a  dru|>c,  globose  or  elliptic-globose,  containing  a 
single  fibrous  seed. — There  are  about  10  species,  all 
natives  of  the  Australian  or  Malayan  region.  G.C.II. 
22:427. 

As  Seaforthia  elegan»,  the  second  sfiecies  is  well  known 
to  all  florists  and  decorators  as  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  stately  palms  in  cultivation.  Both  species  have 
become  very  popular  in  California  for  outdoor  culti- 
vation (see  G.  C.  III.  27: 109),  where  the  i 
fruits,  seeds  and  germinates  readily. 


A 

known  also 


and  Asian  biennial 
as  Angelica  Arehangrlica; 


(XH) 


In  the  North,  they  are  grown  in  a  temperate  house, 
in  a  rich  soil  containing  a  good  percentage  of  fibrous 
material  and  sand  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  rich 
loam.  They  require  plenty  of  water. 
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Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  sprout  readily  in 
or  boxes  if  placed  in  a  warm  moist  house. 

A.  Lf.-segms.  whitish  underneath. 

Alexandra,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drude  (Ptychosp  rma  Alez- 
dndrx,  V.  Muell.).  Trunk  70-80  ft.:  Ivs.  several  ft. 
long;  radii-  very  broad  and  thick,  glabrous  or  slightly 
scurfy;  seems,  numerous,  the  longer  ones  l}-2  ft.  Tone, 
in.  broad,  acuminate  and  entire  or  slightly  notched, 
green  above,  ashy  glaucous  beneath:  infl.  about  1  ft. 
long,  the  fls.  greenish  yellow:  fr.  ovoid-globular. 
Queensland.  F.S.  18: 1916  — Seldom  ripening  fr.  on 
plant*  cult,  outdoors  in  Calif,  and  rather  tender  when 
young 

aa.  Lf.-segms.  green  on  both  sides. 

Cunningham ii,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drude  (.Ptychosperma 
Cunuinghamii.  H.  Wendl.  P.  (legans,  Ulume.  Seaforthia 
tlcgans,  Hook.).  Trunk  and  general  habit  like  the  pro- 
ceding,  but  the  segms.  acuminate  and  entire  or  scarcely 
notched:  Ms.  shell-pink,  followed  by  globular  berry-like 
drupes.  Queensland  and  New  S.  Wales.  B.M.  4961, 
734o,  the  first  as  Seaforthia  elegnns,  the  second  as 
Ptycnosperma  elegans. — Hardier  than  the  preceding, 
and  fruiting  freely  in  outdoor  specimens  in  Calif. 

N.  Taylor,  f 

ARCTIUM  (from  Greek  word  for  bear,  probably 
alluding  to  the  shaggy  bur).  Composite.  Bcrdock.  A 
few  coarse  perennials  or  biennials  of  Temp.  Eu.  and 
Asia,  some  of  them  widely  distributed  as  weeds.  Invo- 
lucre globular  and  large,  with  hooked  bristles,  becoming 
a  bur:  receptacle  densely  setose:  pappus  deciduous,  of 
short  serrulate  scales:  Ivs.  alternate,  large  and  soft, 
whitish  beneath:  plant  not  prickly:  fls.  pinkish  or 
purplish  in  summer. 

Lappa,  Linn.  (Ldppa  major,  Gaortn.).  Common  Bcr- 
dock. The  burdock  is  a  common  and  despised  weed  in 
this  country,  although  it  is  capable  of  making  an  ex- 
cellent foliage  mass  and  screen.  In  Japan  it  is  much 
cult,  for  its  root,  which  has  been  greatly  thickened  and 
ameliorated,  affording  a  popular  vegetable.  It  is  there 
known  as  gobo  (see  Georgeson,  A.  G.  13,  p.  210). 
Roots  collected  from  plants  of  the  first  year's  growth 
an  alterative  in  ' 


to  a 

limited  extent.  A.  minus, 
Schk.,  a  European  weed, 
widely  naturalized  in  E. 
N.  Amer.  is  apt  to 
be  confused  with  A. 
I^PPa-    N.  Taylor,  f 

ARCTOSTAPHYLOS 

(Greek,  bear  and  grape). 
Ericncex.  Manianita. 


tXH) 


Ornamental 
grown  for  their  evei  green 
foliage  and  also  for  their 
attractive  flowers  and 
fruits. 

Shrubs  or  rarely  small 
trees:  Ivs.  alternate,  en- 
tire, evergreen:  fls.  small 
in  terminal  often  pani- 
cled  racemes;  calyx  4-5- 
parted,  persistent ;  corolla 
urceolate,  4-5 -toothed; 
stamens  8  or  10,  included ; 
anthers  with  a  pail  of 
awns,  the  cells  opening 
with  a  pore;  ovary  4-10- 
celled,  1  ovule  in  each 
cell:  fr.  a  red,  usually 
smooth  mealy  berry  or 
rather  drupe  with  4-10 
coherent  nutlets.— 


About  20  species  in  N.  and  Cent.  Amer.,  1  species  also 
in  N.  Eu.  and  N.  Asia.  Includes  Comarostaphylis. 

They  are  handsome  evergreen  shrubs,  though  gen- 
erally with  less  conspicuous  flowers  and  fruits  than  those 
of  the  allied  genus  Arbutus.  Some  Central  American 
species,  however,  as  A.  arbutoides,  A.  arguta  and 
A.  polifolia  are  beautiful  in  flower,  and  well  worth  a 


place  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  the  garden  in  temperate 
ons;  of  the  American  species,  A.  Pringlei,  A.  viscida 
A.  bicolor  are  some  of  the  handsomest.  Only  th« 
ipecies  are  hardy  North.  For  culture,  see 
Arbutus. 


bicolor,  9. 
cniifurnitn,  2. 
divenifolU.  10. 
glauca.  &. 


,4. 
,2. 
Frinslvi.  8. 
pungrtu,  3,  4. 


vn  hi,..  1 
*r.d«.  a. 


7. 


a.  Trailing  or  creeping:  Ivs.  l^-l  }A  in.  long:  fls.  in 
short  ana  rather  few-fld.  clusters. 

t.  Uva-ursi,  Strong.  (A rbut us  £/i«-tir«,Linn.).  Bear- 
berry.  Fig.  303.  Lvs.  obovatc-oblong,  tapering  into 
the  petiole,  ret  use  or  obtuse  at  the  apex:  fls.  small,  about 
l^in.  long,  white  tinged  with  red.  Northern  hemisphere, 
in  N.  Amer.  south  to  Mex.  Em.  2:431.  Gn.  14:68 
(habit). — Hardy  trailing  evergreen  shrub,  like  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  for  covering  rocky  slopes  and  sandy 
banks.  Cuttings  from  mature  wood  taken  late  in  sum- 
mer root  readily  under  glass.  Lvs.  are  employed  in 
medicine  chiefly  for  their  action  on  the  kidneys  and 
bladder. 

2.  nevadensis,  Gray  (A.  calif drnica,  Hort.).  Lvs.  ob- 
ovate  or  obovate-lanceolate,  abruptly  petioled,  acute  or 
at  the  apex:  fla.  in  short -stalked  clusters, 
Calif.,  in  the  higher 


white  or  tinged  with  red. 
G.W.  13:326  (habit). 


aa.  Erect  shrubs:  lvs.  usually  t-S  in.  long:  fls.  in  moally 
many-fid.  panicled  racemes. 
b.  Lvs.  glabrous,  rarely  minutely  pubescent. 
c.  Pedicels  glabrous. 

3.  pungens,  HBK.  From  3-10  ft.:  glabrous  or  min- 
utely pubescent:  lvs.  slender-petioled,  oblong-lanceo- 
late or  oblong-elliptic,  acute,  entire,  green  or  glauces- 
cent:  fls.  in  short,  umbel-like  clusters:  fr.  glabrous, 
about  Kin.  broad.  Mex.,  Low.  Calif.  B.R.  30:17. 
B.M.  3927. 

4.  manzanlta,  Parry  (A. pungens.  Authors!.  Fig.  364. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft. .  lvs.  ovate,  usually  obtuse 
and  mucronulate  at  the  apex,  glabrous,  dull  green:  fls. 
in  prolonged  panicled  racemes:  fr.  glabrous, 
broad.  W.  N.  Amer.,  from  Ore.  south. 
G.C.  III.  44:163.  B.M  8128. 

CC.  Pedicels  glandular. 

5.  glaoca,  Lindl.  From  8-2.5  ft..  Ivs.  oblong  or  orbic- 
ular, obtuse  and  mucronulate  at  the  apex,  glaucescent 
or  pale  green:  fls.  in  prolonged  panicled  racemes;  pedi- 


Jtf-^in. 


G.F.  4:571. 
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eels  glandular:  fr.  minutely  glandular.  Calif.— Intro. 
1891.  Lvs.  used  medicinally  like  those  of  A.  Cm-ursi. 

6.  vlscida,  Parry.  From  5-15  ft.:  lvs.  broad-ovate  or 
elliptic,  abruptly  mucronulate,  acute  or  rounded  at  the 
base,  glaucous:  fls.  in  slender  and  spreading,  panicled 
racemes;  pedicels  viscid;  corolla  light  pink:  fr.  depressed, 
about  Jiin.  broad,  smooth.  Ore.  to  Calif. 

BB.  Lvs.  more  or  less  pultcscent. 

r.  Branchlets  usually  \rristly-hairy:  lvs.  dull  grayish  or 
bluish  green  nltotr. 

7.  tomentftsa,  Douglas.  From  2-6  ft. :  lvs.  oblong-lan- 
ceolate or  ovate,  acute,  sometimes  serrulate,  pubescent 
beneath,  pale  green:  fls.  in  rather  dense?  and  short, 
usuallv  panicled  racemes;  pedicels  short:  fr.  puberulous, 
glabrous  at  length.  W.  X.  Amer.  B  R.  21:1791.  B.M. 
3320.— The  hardiest  of  the  erect  I 


365.  Arctotis  grandis.  (XH) 


8.  Prfnglei,  Parry.  Shrub :  lvs.  broad-ovate  or  ellip- 
tic, usually  abruptly  mucronulate,  pubescent,  some- 
times glabrous  at  length,  glaucous:  panicled  racemes 
peduncled,  usually  leafy  at  the  base,  many-fid.;  slen- 
der pedicels  and  calyx  glandular-pubescent:  fr.  glan- 
dular hispid.  Calif.,  Ariz. 

cc.  Branchlets  tomentose:  lvs.  bright  green  and 
lustrous  above. 

9.  blcolor,  Gray.  From  3— i  ft. :  lvs.  oblong-oval,  acute 
at  both  ends,  entire  and  rcvolute  at  the  margin,  gla- 
brous and  bright  green  above,  whitc-tomentose  be- 
neath: fls.  in  nodding,  rather  dense  racemes;  pedicels 
and  calyx  tomcntoee;  corolla  Jain,  long,  rose-colored: 
fr.  smooth.  Calif. 

10.  diversifdlia,  Parry  (Comarostdphylis  divcrsifolia, 
Greene).  Shrub,  5-15  ft. :  l\-s.  elliptic  or  ovate  to  oblong, 
1-2"  2  in.  long,  acute,  cuneate  at  the  base,  spinulose- 
dentate,  often  revolute  at  the  margin,  grayish  pul»es- 
cent  or  tomentose  beneath:  racemes  terminal,  usually 
several,  1J4-4  in.  long,  tomentose;  pcdircls 


corolla  54in.  long,  light  pink:  fr.  ovoid,  Mm.  long, 
scarlet.  Low.  Calif.  May,  June r  fr.  in  Aug.,  Sept.  Mn. 

6:331. 

.4.  o/piruj,  f»|ir»iiK."-'Arct«UJi  alpmn — .4.  arhuloi/Ut,  Hemal. 
Five  to  tt  ft.:  lvs.  lanceolate,  oblong,  fernyrinroUAly  pubeacent 
beneath:  panicle*  erect ,  loan*.  Guatemala  B.  ft.  29:30. — A.argiUa, 
Zucc.  (A.  nitida,  Benth.  I.  Five  to  6  fl.t  lva  oblong-lanceolate.  »er- 
rate.  claueou*  and  glabrous:  panicles  loose,  erect.  S.  Mea.  B  R. 
31 :32.  D  M.  31KM  (an  A.  nitida).— .4.  mli/drnun.  Hort.=A.  neva- 
denaia. — .4.  nUvin,  Booth. —A.  arguta. — .4.  poti/Mva.  HHK.  Height 
1-3  ft.:  I va,  linear-lanceolate,  glaucous  atul  puberulau*  twneatb:  fla. 
red.  in  lo«*.  erect  racemea.  Mea.  ALFRED  R.F.HDER. 

ARCTdTIS  (Greek  for  txnr's  ear,  alluding  to  the 
achene).  Composite.  Herbs  with  long-peduncled  heads 
and  more  or  leas  white-woolly  herbage,  of  30  or  more 
African  species:  achencs  grooved,  with  scale-like  pappus: 
involucre  with  numerous  imbricated  scales:  receptacle 
bristly. — Two  species,  both  treated  as  annuals,  are  sold 
in  this  country.  Cultivation  simple. 

bre  vises  pa,  Thunb.  (.4.  lrptorh\za  var.  brevisedpa, 
DC.).  Stemlessor  nearly  so  (fi  in.  high),  half-hardy,  read- 
ily prop,  from  seeds,  and  to  l>e  grown  in  a  warm,  sunny 
place:  lvs.  usually  longer  than  the  scape,  incised-den- 
tate:  scape  hirsute,  bearing  one  large  fl.  with  dark 
center  and  oiange  rays. 

grindis.  Thunb.  Fig.  365.  A  beautiful  annual,  form- 
ing a  bushy  clump  2-2' j  ft.  high:  lvs.  much  shorter 
than  the  scape,  repand  dentate:  fls.  2!  £-3  in.  diam., 
white  or  white  and  pale  violet.— May  be  the  same  as  A . 
stachadifolia,  Bcrger. 

.4.  GtimWtfoni.,  Hook.  f.  Uay  (Is.  drp  orange-red.  Namao.ua- 

Und.  8.  Air.  B.M.  H96.  N  Taylor. t 

ARCTOUS  (Greek,  boreal,  referring  to  its  distribu- 
tion). Svn.  Mairdnia.  Eriedccx.  Ornamental  flat 
shrub,  rarelv  cultivated  in  rockeries  for  its  bright 
green  foliage  and  scarlet  or  black  fruits  in  autumn. 

Prostrate  glabrous  shrub:  lvs.  alternate,  serrate, 
deciduous:  fls.  in  small  terminal  racemes;  calyx  4-5- 
partcd;  corolla  urceolate  with  4-5-toothed  recurved 
limb;  stamens  8-10,  included,  anthers  with  a  pair  of 
short  awns,  cells  opening  with  a  pore;  ovary  4-5- 
celled:  fr.  a  globose  juicy  drupe  with  4-5  separate 
nutlets.— One  circumpolar  species. 

This  is  a  plant  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  with 
shreddy  bark,  thin  deciduous  leaves  clustered  toward 
the  end  of  the  branches,  small  white  flowers  appearing 
before  or  with  the  leaves,  followed  by  lustrous,  black 
or  red  fruits.  Adapted  for  rockeries  where  it  will  prob- 
ably succeed  best  in  peaty  soil  and  in  a  half-^hady  posi- 
tion. Propagation  is  by  seeds  and  by  cuttings. 

alplnus,  Xicdenzu  (Arctostdphylos  alpina,  Spreng. 
Mairdnia  alphna,  Desv.).  Lvs.  obovate  or  oblanceolate, 
narrowed  into  the  short  petiole,  J  a>— 1 1  >j>  in.  long,  reticu- 
late, serrate:  fls.  2-4,  J^in.  long,  white  tinged  pinkish 
or  greenish:  fr.  jjin.  across,  globose,  bluish  black.  X. 
Amer,  X.Eu,  and  X.Asia.  S.E.B.  6:880.  BB.  2:573. 
M.D.G.  25:138  (habit).  Var.  rftber,  Rehd.  &  Wilson. 
Fr.  bright  red,  not  changing  to  black.  Rocky  Mts.,  W. 
China. — This  variety  is  handsomer  than  the  type  on 
account  of  the  bright  color  of  the  fr. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

ARDfSIA  (jwinted,  alluding  to  the  stamens  or 
corolla-loin*).  Including  leacbrea.  Myrsindcer.  Trees 
and  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  grown  in  their  juvenile 
state  as  pot  subjects,  or  as  outdoor  specimens  in  warm 
climates. 

Flowers  white  or  rose,  usually  in  cymes,  with  5- 
parted  (sometimes  4-  or  6-parted)  rotate  corolla,  5 
stamens  attached  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  with  very 
large  anthers  and  a  1-seeded  drupe  the  size  of  a  pea: 
lvs.  entire,  dentate  or  crenate,  thick  and  evergreen. — 
Probablv  more  than  200  species  in  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  one  of  which 
(.4.  eren ulata)  is  a  popular  berry-bearing 
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and  table  plant,  and  a  half-dozen  others  of  which  arc 
sometimes  seen  in  collections. 

Ardisia  crrnulala  is  in  great  demand  as  a  Christmas 
plant.  The  other  species  are  seldom  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  nearly  always  propagated  from  seed,  but 
a  plant  can  be  secured  more  quickly,  and  belter,  from 
a  cutting.  When  plants  are  over  three  years  old,  they 
often  lose  their  foliage  and  become  "leggy."  Good 
plants  can  be  obtained  from  the  bushy  to|w  by  girdling 
them  near  the  branches,  and  covering  the  pieces  from 
which  the  bark  has  been  removed  with  wet  moss;  the 
moss  will  be  well  filled  with  root  in  about  six  weeks, 
when  the  tops  may  be  taken  off  and  potted,  keeping 
them  in  a  tight  case  until  they  grip  the  soil.  These 
plants,  from  which  the  tops  have  been  removed,  arc 
excellent  material  from  which  to  obtain  cuttings,  and 
they  will  break  quite  readily  if  placed  in  a  close,  warm 
atmosphere,  about  65°.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  from 
young  shoots  of  half-matured  wood,  and  placed  in  a 
cutting-bed  with  a  top  and  bottom  temperaturi'  of  70°. 
If  these  conditions  are  followed  they  will  root  in  a 
month,  after  which  they  may  be  transferred 
to  small  pots.  Loam,  peat  and  sand  in  equal 
parts  is  the  best  potting  material.  As  the 
plant  increases  in  size  and  vigor,  decomposed 
manure  should  be  added  to  the  mixture, 
ahosr  a  fourth  part  of  manure  l>eing  sufficient. 
A  night  temperature  of  65*  should  be  main- 
tained for  securing  the  best  results. — The 
advantage  of  the  cutting  over  the  seedling  will  be 
apparent,  the  cutting  branching  near  the  pot,  whereas 
the  seedling  will  grow  a  few  inches  of  stem  first .  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  plants  from  which 
to  propagate,  since  those  grown  from  seed  will  vary 
somewnat  in  the  siae  and  number  of  berries  they  pro- 
duce, and  only  the  best  should  be  selected  .as  sUH'k 
plant*.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  flowcriim, 
they  should  be  given  more  air,  and  wetting  owrhead 
should  be  avoided  until  the  berries  are  set.  They  should 
at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  light  position  near  tin-  nla»; 
during  the  summer  months,  however,  they  should  be 
shaded  with  cheese-cloth  on  bright  sunny  days.  About 
the  1st  of  October,  the  berries  will  be  well  developed 
and  should  be  given  plenty  of  sunshine  to  color  them 
well.  The  temperature  may  be  lowered  to  50°  or  55°, 
a*  growth  is  not  wanted  at  this  season.  Waterings  with 
soot-water  will  be  beneficial,  a  handful  to  an  ordinary 
watering-pot.  This  produces  a  fine  color  on  the  leaves 
and  berries. — The  large  brown  scale  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  this  plant;  and  the  best  means  to  keep  this 
in  check  is  to  fumigate  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Several  fumigations  will  effect  a  cure.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  should  never  be  over  60°  when  fumigated. 
(Geo.  F.  Stewart.) 

A.  FU.  re>l  or  roae-colored. 

crenuliU,  Ix>dd.  (A.  crendin,  Sims.  A.  crUpa,  Hort.). 
Fig.  366.  As  cult.,  a  compact  and  neat  shrub,  with 
lancc-oblong,  wavy-margined,  alternate  lvs.  and  droop- 
ing clusters  of  small  coral-red,  long-lasting,  handsome 
frs:  fls.  in  terminal  panicles,  sweet-scented.  Probably 
native  to  E.  Indies  or  China.  B.M.  1950.  L.B.C.  1:2. 
Mn.  1:58.  A.F.  13:558.  Var.  variegita,  Hort.,  has 
variegated  lvs. 

humilis,  Vahl.  Lvs.  lance-oblong,  shining:  frs.  shin- 
ing black.  India. 

Oliveri,  Mast.  Lvs.  nearly  sessile,  recurved,  oblaneco- 
late  and  acuminate,  6-8  in.  long,  entire:  fls.  pink,  in 
large,  dense  heads,  like  an  ixora,  the  limb  rotate,  !  £in. 
across.  Costa  Kita.  G.C.  11.8:681.— Elegantstove plant. 

aa.  FU.  while. 
japonic*.  Blume.    Lvs.  short-oblong  or  somewhat 
cuneate,  whorled,  serrate:  fls.  on  red  pedicels  in  droop- 
ing racemes:  berries  white.  Dwarf.  Japan.— Probably 
hardy  in  the  N. 


polyccphala,  Wall.  Lvs.  bright  green,  red  or  .. 
colored  when  young,  opposite:  Tr.  black.  E.  Indies. 


aaa.  FU.  pitrple  or  I 
Pickerlngia,  Torr.  &  Gray  {lencbrea  panieuldta, 
Sudw.).  Marbleberht.  Glabrous,  to  24  ft.:  Ivb. 
oblanceolate  to  lance-oblong,  entire,  narrowed  to  a 
petiole:  panicle  many-fld.;  corolla-lobes  oval  and  be- 
coming reflcxed:  fr.  as  large  as  peas,  black  and  shining. 
E.  Fla.  Intro.  1891. 

A.  umbdUUa  U  offered  in  thU  country  aa  coming  from  India. 
The  A.  umtxliita.  Baker  (of  the  bolanht*).  in  a  Madaga-.  or  plant, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  1-  cult,  in  tbia  country.  Specie*  with 
while  fla.  are  A.  acumimiia,  Willd.,  B.M.  1078;  A.  capufcn.  Gray; 
A.  mamiltdla,  Hanee;  A.  puntUUa,  Koibg. ;  A.  tittita.  Wall.  8pe- 
af  with  red  or  mhii^h  tin.  are  A.  marrarArjn,  Wall.;  A.  panieu- 
Idla,  RoxbY,  B.M.  2364:  A.  arrruilM.  SwarU:  A.  Wdltiehii.  DC. 
Recently  described  anlltiaa  are:  A.  giganli/dlia,  Slapf..  with 
elliptic  \v.  12-14  In.  lung  and  8  in.  broad:  flV 
in  longxitalked  looie  panicle.  8.  China,  A.  Bn 
dwarf,  with  green-ahaded  crenulate  Iv*.  Congo. 


CXH) 


ARECA  (said  to  be  latinized  form  of  Malayan  name). 
Palmdcex,  tribe  Arlcex.  A  graceful  and  well-known 
group  of  spineleao  palms,  the  trunks  solitary  or  forming 
a  ring-like  clump. 

Leaves  at  first  bipartite,  and  only  after  several  years 
forming  the  beautiful  and  gracefully  pinnate  adult  lvs., 
which  form  large  terminal  clusters;  If ts.  slender,  lanceo- 
late or  linear,  acuminate;  rachis  3-angled,  convex  on 
the  back,  the  upper  face  and  the  petiole  concave: 
spadix  very  much  branched,  appearing  from  the  lowest 
lf.-base,  and  by  the  falling  of  this  ultimately  being 
separated  from  the  If  .-cluster;  spathes  3,  1  inclosing  the 
fls.,  the  other  2  usually  bract-like:  fls.  monoecious,  the 
female  solitary',  surrounded  by  numerous  slender  spikes 
of  male  fls.  which  are  fragrant  and  white,  and  much 
smaller  than  the  female:  fr.  ovoid,  orange-colored,  sur- 
rounded by  the  persistent,  coriaceous  perianth— There 
are  only  about  14  species,  confined  to  the  Asiatic  and 
Australian  tropics,  all  the  30  or  more  species  usually 
credited  to  the  genus  belonging  in  Acanthophcenix, 
Chrysalidocarpus  (A.  lutetcen*),  Dictyosperma,  Eu- 
toq>e,  Hvophorbe,  Kentia  (Ilowefl),  OrrcoBperma, 
Phu-nicophorum  and  others.  From  Pinanga.  the  moat 
closely  related  genus,  Areca  is  distinguished  by  having 
not  more  than  6  stamens  and  by  the  female  fls.  being 
much  larger  than  the  male. 

Areca  is  commercially  a  very  important  genus  on 
account  of  the  betel  nut  (A.  CateeJiu).  The  fibrous 
spathes  and  the  covering  of  the  fruit  are  used  in  packing; 
the  seeds  contain  a  dye.  and,  most  important  of  all,  are 
the  source  of  the  masticatory  "betel  nut"  of  the  East 
Medicinally,  their  principal  use  is  for  expelling  tape- 
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worms.  More  than  seventeen  varieties  of  the  nut  are 
known  in  India  alone,  where  the  trade  in  the  nuts 
(seeds)  exceeds  130,000,000  yearly.  It  is  also  used 
extensively  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  cultivation  of  arecas  is  not  difficult.  They  must 
be  grown  in  a  tropical  house  with  a  day  temperature 

of  75s  to  85°  and  a 
night  temperature 
of  not  less  titan  60°. 
Young  plants  t  hrive 
in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  peat 
or  leaf-mold  and 
loam,  while  older 
plants  will  do  best 
in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  sand, 
equal  parts,  mixed 
with  a  liberal 
amount  of  well-rot- 
ted cow-  or  horse- 
in  an  u  re.  Water 
freely,  at  least  every 
other  day.  As  young 
plants,  they  form 


167.  Araca  Catechu. 


beautiful  decorations  and  when  old  are  perhaps  the 
most  graceful  and  delicately  foliaged  palms  in  culti- 
vation. G.C.  11.22:427. 

A  St*,  solitary  and  exceeding  40  ft.  in  adult  trees. 

Catechu,  Linn.  Betel  Nit.  Fig.  367.  St.  solitary, 
40-100  ft.:  lvs.  4-6  ft.,  forming  a  large  crown,  but  with 
lor  2  of  the  lowest  usually  pendulous;  Ifts.  numerous. 
1-2  ft.,  upper  confluent,  quite  glabrous:  spathe.  flat- 
tened and,  smooth  in  age,  become  fibrous  when  old:  fr. 
1H-2  in.,  ovoid,  smooth,  orange  or  scarlet.  Asia  and 
Malayan  Isls. — Frequent  in  American  tropics. 

aa.  Sis.  usually  numerous,  often  forming  a  ring,  usually 
not  over  26  ft. 
b.  Young  growth  red:  Ifts.  appearing  in  bunches  of  3. 

flsemannii,  Hort.  Resembles  a  red-stemmed  chrysa- 
lidocarpus:  young  lvs.  very  dark  red,  becoming  green: 
fronds  slender,  arching,  with  curving  pinna?:  fls.  and 
fr.  unknown.  Oceanica  {?).  R.H.  1898:261.  (asLtno*- 
podix  MicholUiana). 

br.  Young  growth  green:  Ifts.  not  in  bunches  of  3. 

>l  F.  Mucll.  Sts.  several  from  the  same  rill- 
ed ft.  or  more  high,  and  slender:  lvs.  3-6  ft.  long; 
.  acuminate,  several  confluent,  especially  at  apex, 
bright  shining  green  on  both  sides:  fls.  paniculate,  the 
panicle  coming  from  between  the  lvs.  Queensland. 

tn'andra,  Koxbg.  Trunk  15-25  ft.  high,  \-2\$  in- 
thick,  usually  several  together,  and  frequently  sending 
out  basal  offshoots,  cylindrical:  fronds  4-6  ft.  long; 
segms.  with  6  primary  nerves  about  1  line  apart; 
petiole  about  1  ft.  long:  fls.  as  in  A.  Catechu:  fr.  about 
as  large  as  an  olive,  orange-scarlet.  India. 

A.  dlba.  Bory-Dietyoeperma  alba. — A.  B&teti.  Hook.  (.— 
Hhopalo*tyli»  Baueri.  B.M.  5735.— A.  rteoantUrima.  Hort.  Trade 
namp(T). — A.  furfurdeta,  Hort,— Dictyoeperma  furfuraoea. — A. 
aigantto,  Hort.— Pinanca  ternatenaia . — A.  grdcitit.  Hoxbg.— Pin- 
anga  gracilis. — A.  gr&Hlit,  Tnouara— Oypiiia  pinna  tifro  tut. — A. 
ordVi/w,  G  i«ke— I >rymophlarus  appendicular  ui — A.  grandiftrmu. 
Hort.  —Trade  name<?). — A.  tutitrrtu,  Bory.—  Cliryaalidocarpus 
ns.  —  A.  mtuiagntmrifmiM,  Mart.  A  rare  apecica,  with  «mall 
and  few  lvs.  .Madttaa*far.-=])ypai»  mwliiKa.vanmjiij!.— A. 
'  hya.  Mart.— Bacularia  morwwiarhya.  B.M.  Wm.-.-l. 
Hort.  B.M.  3874  (aa  Euterpe). — A.  Sibuiig.  Griff.— 
ma  nlamcntosum. — A.  oUrActa,  Jarq.—  Oreodoxa  otrracea. 
— A.  mimila.  Blume—  Ncnga  Wendlandiana.  B.M.  8025. — A.  ru- 
bra, Hort.— Dirtyoaperma  rubra. — A.  rubra.  Bory— Acantbophos- 
nix  rubra.— A.  Sanatriana,  Hort.  Trade  name!*). — A.  adpuia  So- 
land.— Rhopaloatytia  aapida.  B.M.  5139. — .4.  aprntta,  Hort. 
Trade  naroe('  j. — A.  tigiuAria,  Jack.— Oncoaperma  fijamentoaa  — 
A.  YtnchaftUii,  Hort.-Uyophorbe  VerachafTrltii. 

N.  Tayxxjr. 

AREGELIA  (named  in  honor  of  the  botanist,  C.  yon 
Regel).  Bromdiace-se .  Epiphytic  hothouse  plants  with 
the  serrate  lvs.  arranged  in  a  rosette:  fls.  in  a  simple 


dense  head  among  the  inner  Ivb.  of  the  rosette,  which 
are  often  colored,  violet,  blue  or  white. — A  genus  of 
about  25  species,  inhabiting  Guiana  and  Brazil.  The 
species  below  are  sometimes  referred  to  Nidularum. 
For  cult.,  see  Billbergia. 

a.  Ixmgth  of  fi.  lYx  in.  or  less. 
tristis,  Me*  {Xiduiarium  marmordtum,  Hort.,  not 
Morr.  A',  trlste,  Regel.  Karatas  tristis,  Baker).  Lvs.  6- 
12,  from  6-12  in.  long  and  half  as  broad  in  the  middle, 
green  dappled  with  brown,  somewhat  scurfy  beneath: 
fl.  purple:  Dract-lvs.  narrow-linear:  fr.  oblong,  white. 

aa.  Length  of  fl.  1 14  in.  or  more. 
b.  Lvs.  not  barred. 
c.  The  lvs.  densely  scaly. 
Morreniina,    Me*    (Karatas    Morrenidna,  Ant. 
Niduldrium  Morrenianum,  Makoy).   Lvs.  many  in  a 
dense  rosette,  with  few  very  minute  spines,  not  striped, 
densely  scurfy  beneath:  fls.  many,  dark  purple:  bract- 
lvs.  linear-lanceolate. 

cc.  The  lvs.  free  from  scales  or  nearly  so. 
Caroline,  Me*  (Xidularium  Carotin*,  Letn.  N. 
Meyendorfii,  Regel.  Karatas  Carotin*,  Ant.  Gutmania 
Vina,  Hort.  BiUbtrgia  Carotin*,  Beer.  B.  Mens,  Hook.). 
Lvs.  several  to  many,  strap-shaped,  rather  thick,  finely 
spiny-toothed,  12  in.  long,  bright  green  on  both  sur- 
faces, the  bract-lvs.  bright  red:  fls.  blue-purple,  in  a 
short  head  nestling  in  the  bright  If.-cup.  B.M.  5502. 
I. H.  7:245. 

prfneeps,   Mez    (Nidularium   princeps,  Morr. 
specidbUe,  Hort.  Karatm  princeps,  Baker.  A'.  Meyen- 
dorfii, Ant.   A.  princeps,  Me*.).    Lvs.  15-20,  about 
10-12  in.  long,  broadest  at  the  middle,  firm,  spin 
toothed,  lightly  glaucous:  fls.  numerous,  violet-purpl 
surrounded  by  about  8-10  oval,  bright  red  bract-lvs. 

Bn.  Lvs.  conspicuously  barred  on  the  back. 
Bindtii,  Met  {Xiduldrium  Bindlii,  Regel.  fV,  Mak- 
oyanum,  Regel.  Karatas  Bindtii,  Ant.).  Lvs.  15-20, 
strong-spiny,  scurfy  and  transversely  banded  on  the 
back,  the  inner  ones  similar  in  color:  fls.  many,  white. 
—Not  to  be  confounded  with  Bromelia  Binotii. 

spectibilis,  Me*  (Karatas  spectdbilis,  Ant.  XidulA- 
nm  Bpectabde,  Moore.  A',  ejtiminum,  Hort. 


.).  Fig.  368. 

Lvs.  10-15  in.  long,  about  1H  in.  broad,  serrulate, 
barred  on  the  back,  the  apex  rounded,  apiculate,  with 
a  red  apical  spot:  fls.  milky,  pale  blue  at  the  apex. 
Brazil.  B.M.  6024.  George  V.  NasH.t 
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AJRENAR1A  (arena,  sand,  where  many  of  the  i 
crow).  Including  Alsine,  Cherleria  and  Moth 
CaryophylUtce*.  Low  herbei,  mostly  with  white  flowers, 
usually  forming  mats,  and  suitable  for  borders,  carpets, 
and  lawn  clumpu;  many  of  them  also  used  for  rock  work 
and  alpine  gardens;  spring-  or  summer-flowering. 

Annual  or  perennial,  with  opposite  entire  narrow  ex- 
stipulate  Ivs.:  fls.  small,  terminal  or  clustered,  or  some- 
times axillary;  sepals  5;  petals  4  or  5,  entire  or  slightly 
notched,  sometimes  wanting;  stamens  10  (rarely  8); 
styles  mostly  3:  fr.  a  small  caps.,  opening  by  valves  aa 
many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  styles. — Perhaps  130-150 
species,  as  the  genus  is  here  defined,  throughout  the 
world  but  rare  in  the  tropics.  Only  the  perennial  spe- 
cies are  commonly  cult.  Of  easiest  cult,  in  almost  any 
soil.  Prop,  by  division;  also  by  seeds,  and  rare  specie* 
sometimes  by  cuttings.  Many  species  of  arenaria  may 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  alpine-garden  and  rock- 
garden  fanciers;  but  the  prevailing  cult,  kinds  arc 
accounted  for  below  Related  genera  arc  Cerastium 
and  Stcllaria.  Monogr.  by  F.  N.  Williams,  Journ.  Linn. 
Soc.  33:326  (1897-8). 


»cule»U.  16. 

r«-»pito««,  14. 

Franklinii,  17. 
(nunimfolik,  9. 
BnuKdiflorm,  10. 


INDEX. 

frtHil&ndica,  8. 
juniperi/olto,  15. 
juniperina.  15. 
UnceoUtn,  0. 
macrophylla,  7. 
mont«n»,  11. 


pinifolia.  13. 
purpurmacena,  2. 
Koeaoii.  12. 
■Mloideo,  1. 
U't.-ivjuctm,  5. 
v.  rrui,  H. 


a.  Petals  usually  wanting  or  rudimentary. 

1.  sedoides,  Froel.  (Chcrlhrin  sedoides,  Una.).  Mi- 
nute green  moss-like  carpeter,  1  or  2  in.  high:  fia.  uni- 
sexual or  polygamous,  greenish,  inconspicuous.  Mta., 
Eu. — A  choice  rock-cover  in  alpine  gardens.  Prop,  by 


usually  present  and  ; 
B.  Fls.  purplish. 

.  Ram  on  d.  Alpine,  tufted  and  de- 
li Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate:  fls.  on  short 
pedicels,  2  or  3  on  a  branch,  the  purplish 
corolla  exceeded  by  the  sepals.  Pyrenees. — A  carpeter. 

BB.  Fls.  white  (sometimes  purple  in  No.  Iff). 
c.  Let.  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate. 

3.  balearica,  Linn.  Very  low  (3  in.  high),  creeping, 
with  small  ovate  glossy  thick  and  ciliated  Ivb.:  fls. 
single  on  long  peduncles;  sepals  erect.  Balearic  Ials., 
Corsica.— Not  hardy  in  latitude  of  New  York  City. 

4.  aretioldes,  Portens.  Densely  cespitoae,  and  making 
a  good  green  carpet:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse  and 
short-mucronulate,  grooved  above  and  3-nerved 
beneath:  fls.  solitary,  with  4  sepals— High  Alps. 

5.  tetraquetra,  Linn.  Carpeter,  3-6  in.,  pubescent: 
Ivs.  ovate,  keeled,  4- rowed:  fls.  in  heads,  with  Be  pals 
stiff  and  ciliate  and  nearly  equaling  petals.  France. 

6.  lanceolita.  All.  Cespitose-procumbent,  the  sta. 
ascending:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  rounded  at  baae,  acute,  flat, 
many-nerved  below:  fls.  1-3,  the  sepals  lanceolate- 
acute,  equaling  the  petals.  High  Alps. 

7.  macrophylla,  Hook.  Si*,  decumbent  and  angled, 
pubescent:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong,  mostly 
acute:  peduncles  slender,  1-5-fld..  the  sepals  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  Labrador  and  Vt.  to  the  Pacific.  Intro.  1881. 

CC.  Les.  linear  or  axrl-like. 
D.  Sepals  obtuse. 

8.  groenlandica,  Spreng.  Annual:  very  low,  forming 
mats,  the  decumbent  or  erectish  sts.  bearing  1-5  fls.: 
Ivs.  linear  and  obtuse,  J^in.  or  less  long:  sepals  and 
petals  blunt,  the  latter  sometimes  notched.  High  alti- 
tudes and  latitudes,  but  coming  to  the  seacoast  in 
parts  of  New  Eng..  and  ranging  down  the  mts.  to  N.  C. 
Intro.  1884.-A  neat  lit  lie  alpine. 


ilia,  Schrad.  A  foot  or  leas  high:  Ivs.  long 
i,  rough-margined:  fls.  in  3-forked  loose 
it  panicles;  petals  obovate,  exceeding  calyx.  Eu. 

dd.  Sepals  acute,  pointed  or  even  owned. 
».  Blossoms  solitary,  or  mostly  in  Pa  or  S'». 

10.  grandifldra,  Linn.  Fig.  369.  Ten  in.  or  less  high: 
Ivs.  flatrawl-shaped,  3-nerved  and  cillatc,  the  radical 
ones  crowded:  fls.  large,  solitary  or  in  about  2's  or  3'a, 
long-stalked.  Eu. — Runs  into  many  forma. 

11.  montana,  Linn.  Smaller:  Ivs.  linear  or  nearly 
so:  fls.  large,  solitary,  very  long-stalked;  sepals  acumi- 
nate, leas  than  the  corolla.  S.  W.  Eu. 

12.  Rosanii,  Tenore.  (Alsine  Rosanii,  Feiul).  Low 
(1-2  in.):  Ivb.  linear-lanceolate  and  mucronate,  hairy, 
striate:  sta.  erect,  hirsute,  about  3-fld.:  fla.  white,  with 
obovate  petals  and  striate  longer  sepals.  Italy. 

ee.  Blossoms  6-7  {or  more)  together. 

13.  pinifolia,  Bieb.  (Alsine  pinifolia  var.  gracilis, 
Fenil).  Cespitoae,  the  branches  ascending:  Iva.  - 
rowly  awl  -  shaped 
or  bristle-like,  often 
curved:  fls.  large,  in 
6-7-fld.  corymb,  the 
pedicela  equaling 
the  calyx  or  shorter; 
aepals  linear,  hairy, 
3-nerved:  petals 
obovate-oblong.  ex- 
ceeding calyx.  Asia 
Minor.  —  A  dwarf 
compact  plant  with 
small  pine-like  foli- 
age which  becomes 
rosulate  on  sterile 
ahoota,  producing 
many  pure  white 
fls.;  an  attractive 
edging  and  rockery 
plant. 

14.  vcrna,  Linn. 
(Alsine  vtrna, 
Bart!.).  Dwarf,  1-3 
in.  high:  Ivs.  linear- 
subulate,  flat, 
strongly  3-nerved, 
erect:  ns. on  filiform 
peduncles,  with 
strongly  3  -  nerved 
sepals.  Eu.  and 
Rocky  Mta—  Ex- 
cellent little  rock 
plant.   Var.  caespi- 

tdsa,  Hort.,  is  a  compact,  leafy  form, 
moss-like  masses;  all  summer. 

15.  juniperina,  Linn.  (Alsine  juniperina,  Fenzl.  A. 
juniperifdlm.  Hort.?).  Cespitoae,  nodes  often  swollen: 
sta.  simple,  bearing  clusters:  Ivs.  awl-like,  mucronate, 
keeled,  about  1-nerved,  often  recurved  and  persisting: 
fls.  with  lanceolate-acuminate  3-nerved  sepals,  and 
longer  linear-cuneate  white  petals.  E.  Eu.  and  Asia 
Minor. — Variable. 

16.  aculeita,  Wata.  Sta.  4-6  in.  high:  Ivs.  stiff  and 
sharp,  glaucous:  fls.  fascicled,  white,  but  often  purple. 
W.  Amcr.  Intro.  1889. 

17.  Franklinii,  Douglas.  Sta.  3-5  in.  high,  nearly 
or  quite  glabroua:  Ivs.  in  3-6  pairs,  narrow-subulate, 
sharp-pointed:  fls.  in  dense  cymes  at  the  top  of  the  st. 
W.  Amer.  Intro.  1881.  £.  H.  B. 

AR£NGA  (derivation  unknown).  Palmace*,  tribe 
Arecex.  Tall,  usually  spineless  palms  with  a  thickish, 
ringed  trunk,  the  upper  part  of  which,  and  the  leaf-stalks 
are  often  covered  with  long  black  f~ 
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Leaves  pinnate,  the  Ifts.  regularly  placed  on  the 
rachis,  sometimes  confluent  at  their  base*,  the  jagged 
or  cut-off  appearance  of  the  lfts.  peculiar  to  this  genus 
and  Caryota  among  the  horticultural  palms.Jthc  margin 
im^ularly  toothed  above  the  middle;  the  lvs.  paler 
beneath  than  above;  petiole  flaltish 
/L*  or  convex:  fls.  monoecious,  numerous, 
and  with  2  or  more  bracts  beneath 
each  sessile  fl.;  spadix  6-10  ft.  long 
in  some  species,  usually  smaller, 
coming  from  among  the  lvs.  and  de- 
veloping downwards;  when  the  last 
fl. -cluster  reaches  maturity  some  at 
least  of  the  species  die,  notably  A.  sacchari- 
fera:  fr.  the  size  of  an  apple  and  somewhat 
resembling  it,  containing  2  or  3  oblong 
and  usually  dark  brown  seeds.  G.C.  II. 
22:522.  " 

Arengas  are  graceful  palms,  all  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Australia,  and  so  far  as 
known  are  of  only  eight  species.  A.  sac- 
chart/era  is  an  important  economic  plant 
in  India,  the  black  fiber  at  the  leaf-bases 
known  as  gomuta  fiber  being  widely  used  for 
filters  and  in  the  caulking  of  ships.  The 


sap  yields  "arenga  sugar"  after  the'plant  is 
ten  to  twelve  years  old.  For  culture,  see 

fern,  in  a  young  state,  is 
J  in  beauty  by  most  palms.  Speci- 
eight  to  ten  years  old,  however,  show 
their  characteristics  well,  and  from  that 
period  till  they  begin  to  flower  (which  they 
do  from  the  top  of  the  stem  downwards  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves),  they  arc  among  the 
most  striking  subjects  for  high  and  roomy 
conservatories.  The  temperature  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  55°  F.  during  the 
coldest  weather.  (Oliver.) 

a.  Trunks  at  least  20  fl.  or  more. 
saccharfferm,  Labill.    Trunk  20-40  ft. 
high:  Ivb.  very  many,  frequently  20-28; 
petioles  smooth;  Ifts.  115,  on  each  side, 
fasciculate,  in  4's  or  5's,  linear-ensiform,  3-5 
ft.  long,  1-  or  2-auricled  at  the  base,  the 
lower  auricle  the  longer,  2-Iobed  or  variously 
dentate  at  the  apex,  white  or  silvery 
beneath:  branches  of  the  spadix  long, 
fastigiate,  pendulous:  male  fls.  purple, 
1  in.  long.  Malaya. 

obtusifdlia,  Mart.  Trunk  20-30  ft. 
high.  1-1 H  ft.  thick:  fronds  9-13, 
(xM)  12-16  ft.  long;  petiole  thickly  Bpiny, 
especially  on  the  margins,  scarcely 
more  than  1  ft.  long;  segms.  1 in.  apart,  2^3  ft.  long, 
1J4-2  in.  wide,  alternate,  lanceolate-linear,  unequally 
dentate,  attenuate,  2-auriclcd  at  the  base,  the 


lower  auricle  the  larger,  glaucous  beneath:  branches  of 
nodding. 


the  spadix  short,  lax, 


Java. 


aa.  Trunks  not  over  10  ft. 
fngleri,  Becc.  About  5  ft.  tall:  lvs.  numerous,  with  a 
great  many  lfts.  about  16  in.  long  and  1  in.  wide,  much 
constricted  at  the  base  and  irregularly  toothed  at  the 
apex:  infl.  much  branched,  borne  among  the  lvs.,  not 
more  than  lj-i  ft.  long:  fr.  about  ?iin.  diam.  For- 
mosa.— Not  as  yet  common  in  this  country,  but  ic 
eating  among  arengas  for  its  small  sise. 

A.  Birn-Hiu,  Hurt.,  reported  from  E.  Indiet*.  is  a  DM 
appearing  in  bort.  literature,  not  certainly  referable. 

N.  Taylor,  f 

ARETHUSA  (the  nymph  Arethuta).  Orchidactae. 
Handsome  terrestrial  tuberous  orchids. 

Scapes  leafless  or  with  a  single  If.  1-to  few-fld.;  fl. 
gaping,  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike,  arching  over 


the  column;  lip  erect,  narrow,  entire,  adnatc  to  the  base 
of  the  elongated  erect  column,  and  produced  into  a 
short  spur.— Three  species,  2  in  N.  Amer.  and  1  in 
Japan. 

bulbosa,  Linn.  Fig.  370.  A  very  pretty  hardy  orchid, 
H-10  in.,  with  one  linear,  nerved  If.  and  a  bright  rose- 
pink  fl.  on  an  erect  scape,  the  Up  recurved  and  bearded. 
Bogs,  N.  C.,  N.  and  W.;  not  common.  May.  June. 
Mn.  5:141. — Requires  a  moist  and  shady,  cool  situa- 
tion and  open,  porous  soil.  A  shady  nook  on  north 
slope  of  rockery,  where  it  can  be  watered  in  dry 
weather,  is  an  ideal  place.  Prop,  is  by  the  solid  bulbs. 

A.  nnfmu,  Rolfe.  A  tom*trial  tuberou.  herb  4-9  in.  high: 
I  red.  W.  China.  B.M.  7935. 

V.  NASH.t 


ARGEMONE  (G  reek  name  for  an  eve  disease  for 
which  a  plant  was  reputed  a  remedy).  Papaveraeex. 
Akuemony.  Prickly  garden  annuals,  grown  for  the 
showy  yellow,  white  or  purplish  poppy-like  flowers. 

Coarse  herbs  with  yellow  juice  ana  sometimes  with 
spotted  lvs.:  fls.  large,  short-lived;  sepals  2  or  3;  petals 
4-6;  stigmas  6  or  less,  radiate,  sessile,  or  nearly  so:  pod 
oblong  or  ellipsoid,  prickly  or  bristly,  opening  at  top  by 
3-6  valves. — About  10  species  of  N.  and  S.  Amer.,  cult, 
as  annuals,  although  sometimes  biennial  oi  even  peren- 
nial. Argemonies  are  easy  to  manage  from  seeds  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  or  transplanted  from  pots. 
They  need  a  light  soil  and  full  sunny  exposure.  Monogr. 
by  Fedde,  Engler's  Pflanienreich,  hft.  40  (1909). 

a.  Fls.  yellow  or  yellowish. 

mexicAna,  Linn.  (A.  specibsa,  Hort.).  Prickly 
Poppy.  Fig.  371.  A  moderately  prickly-stemmed  herb, 
1-2  ft.  high,  sprawling,  glaucous:  lvs.  coarsely  sinuate- 
pinnatiha:  fls.  sessile  or  nearly  so,  the  petals  obovate 
or  less  long,  orange  or  lemon-colored,  to 


371.  Argeraone 


(xh) 


in.  across  when  expanded.  Trop.  Amer.,  but 
naturalised  in  eastern  and  southern  states  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  B.M.243. — Not  much  used  in 
this  country  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  plant  is  said 
to  possess  emetic,  cathartic,  anodyne  and  narcotic 
properties;  the  oil  from  the  seeds  acts  as  a  mild  cathar- 
tic. Var.  ochroleaca,  Until.  Petals  yellowish  white, 
and  style  longer.  Texas.  B  R.  1343. 
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aa.  FU.  white  {rarely  purple). 
grandifldra,  Sweet.  Km.  372.  Glabrous  and  glaucous, 
1-3  ft.  high,  almost  destitute  of  prickles,  stout:  Ivb. 
Binuate-pinnatind,  the  lobes  only  weakly  spinescent, 
bracts  scattered  along  the  fl.  branches: 


372.  Art emone  | rtadiflora.  ( X  H) 

fls.  3-6  near  together,  4  in.  across:  caps.-valvcs  scarcely 
crested.  S.  W.  Mex.  BR.  1264.  L.B.C.  16: 1546. 
B.M.  3073.— Very  showy. 

platyceras,  Link  &  Otto.  Robust,  VA~*  ft.,  very 
spiny,  the  lvs.  glaucous:  lvs.  sinuato-pinnati6d,  spiny: 
ff.-bracte  aggregated  below  the  fls.;  petals  truncate, 
large,  white  (rarely  purple),  the  fls.  2  in.  or  more  across: 
caps.-valves  crested  or  spiny.  Var.  hlspida,  Pnu'n 
{A.  hUpidat  Gray).  Petals  rounded;  sepals  and  caps, 
densely  prickly:  plant  hispid.  Var.  bispido-rosea, 
Fedde.  Petals  rounded,  rose  or  rosy  white;  sepals  nar- 
row, sparsely  prickly.  Var.  Hunnemanii,  Fedde.  Petals 
rounded,  white:  plant  stout  — The  sjiecies  is  very  varia- 
ble and  widely  distributed  in  N.  and  S.  Amer.  Likely 
to  appear  in  cult,  in  several  forms;  all  of  them  have 
thick  and  densely  prickly  caps.-valves. 

alba,  Lestib.  (A.  mezieana  var.  dlbx flora.  DC.).  Slen- 
der, 1-3  ft.,  somewhat  glaucous:  lvs.  glabrous,  pin- 
nate-lobed  and  sinuate,  the  lobes  oblong-acute,  spiny 
toothed:  fls.  solitary  or  2-3  together,  on  naked  pedun- 
cles, 3  in.  across,  white;  petals  oblong,  narrowed  at 
base,  truncate  at  top.  Southern  states  and  south.  B.M. 
2342  (as  A.  albiflora). — Sparingly  run  wild.  Caps.- 
valves  thin,  reticulate  spiny.  \Jm  fj_  R. 

ARGYRfelA  (silvery,  referring  to  the  under  side  of 
the  lvs.).  CmummMetB.  Silver  Weed.  Asiatic  tender 
climbers  allied  to  I|»mua,  sometimes  grown  in  the  open. 

Lvs.  usually  large,  silvery,  tomentoae  or  villous 
beneath:  cvmes  usually  few-fid.;  corolla  campanulate; 
sepals  5. — They  require  too  much  room  befoie  flowering 
to  be  popular  in  Amcr.  .4.  cvneata  is  one  of  the  dwarf  est 
and  most  floriferous  kinds.  Prop,  bv  cuttings  or  see<ls, 
the  former  over  bottom  heat  .  About  25  species. 

uluefdlia,  Wight  (Rivea  tilixfblia,  Hort  ).  Fls.  white, 
violet  or  rose-purple,  widely  funnelform:  lvs.  ovate- 
cordate,  2-3  in.  diam.,  shortly  acuminate  or  obtuse. 
Prop,  is  from  seeds.  E.  Indies. — Intro.  1890  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co. 

cuneata,  Ker-GawL  Two  to  5  ft.:  st.  downy:  fls. 
large,  bright  but  deep  purple,  on  hairy  peduncles  which 
are  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  lvs.  obovate-cuneate,  emar- 
ginate,  glabrate.  E.Indies.  B.R. :  661. 

A.  /Vrrfrtiw,  |lort.(?).  Corolla  funnrl-dhaptxi,  white  tintod  with 
■ON.  Tn^uin.  R.U.ltK»:M0.fe.p.3M6.    „.  TAYLOR.t 


ARIA:  .Wtu*. 

ARIOCARPUS  (.4ri«i-/i*e  fruit).  Caciace*.  Top- 
shaped  succulent  desert  plants,  mostly  buried  in  the 
ground,  the  broad  aerial  part  covered  with  angular 
tubercles  bearing  no  Bpines:  fls.  from  the  center  of  the 
plant,  large,  white  or  pink:  fr.  small,  naked;  seeds  black, 
roughened. — A  genus  of  6  or  7  species  confined  to  Cent. 
Mex.,  except  a  single  species  in  S.  W.  Texas.  A  very 
distinct  genus,  easily  distinguished  from  Mamillaria  by 
its  tubercles. 

A.  Upper  surface  of  tubercle  with  a  broad  and  deep  wool- 
beating  longitutiinal  groove,  which  widens  below. 
fissuritua,  Schum.  (Anhaldnium  Sngelmannii,  Lem.). 
Livino  Rock.  The  flat  tubercle-covered  top  2-5  in. 
across,  tapering  below  into  a  thick  root  ;  tubercles  im- 
bricated and  appressed,  triangular  in  outline,  M— 1  in. 
long  and  about  as  wide  at  base,  the  upper  surface  fis- 
sured in  bands,  the  outer  ones  forming  an  elevated 
margin:  fls  central,  about  1  in.  long  and  broad,  shading 
from  whitish  to  rose.  On  limestone  hills  in  the  "Great 
Bend"  region  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  and  extend- 
ing into  Mex.  I.H.  16,  p.  73,  and  fig.  Contr.  Nat. 
Herb.  13,  pi.  62. 

4  Ktore  Tn  IS^±llKa 
4  in.  or  more  in  diam..  tubercles  imbricated,  Jin.  broad 

at  base,  the  upper  portion  rounded,  obtuse,  broader 
than  thick,  the  whole  surface  fissured,  but  not  in 
definite  bands:  fls.  purple,  about  liin.  long;  petals  broad, 
apiculate.  This  species  differs  from  A.  fissuralus  in 
shape  and  surface  of  tubercles,  in  its  round  top,  and 
more  southern  range.  Cent.  Mex.  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.13, 
pi.  63. 

Kotschubeyanus.Schum.M.  «uioUuj,  Schum.).  Plants 
nearlv  concealed  by  the  ground,  often  less  than  1  in. 
broad  at  top,  with  a  deep  thick  root:  fl.-tubc  nearly  fin. 
long;  petals  Jin.  long,  rose-pink.  Cent.  Mex.— Much 
smaller  than  the  last  two.  Only  recently  re-intro.  into 
cult,  A  very  distinct  sjiecies.  A.  McDdwdlii,  Haage 
&  Schmidt,  is  the  same  or  a  near  species. 

AA.  Upper  surface  of  tubercle  not  grooved. 

retusus,  Scheidw.  (Anhaldnium  pristndticum,  Lem.). 
The  flat  top  3-8  in.  across:  tubercles  imbricate,  but 
squarrosc-spreading,  sharply  triangular-pyramidal  and 
very  acute,  with  a  sharp,  cartilaginous  tip,  which  usually 
disappears  with  age  and  leaves  the  older  tubercles  blunt 
or  ret  use,  *4-l  in.  long 
and  almut  as  wide  at 
base,  the  upper  sur- 
face almost  plane  and 
smooth,  except  that  it 
is  more  or  lew  pul- 
verulent, and  often 
bears  a  small  tomen- 
tose tuft  just  behind  the 
claw-like  tip:  fls.  rose- 
color.  Mts.  of  Mex. 
— .4.  trigbnus,  Schum. 
and  .4.  furfuraceus, 
Thompson,  are  similar 
species  sometimes  in 
cult.      J.  N.  Rose. 

ARISJfeMA  (Greek- 
made  name,  of  no  par- 
ticular significance). 
Ardcer.  Indian  TfK- 
nip.  Dhaoon  Arum. 
Odd  hooded  aroids, 
sometimes  grown  in 
hardy  borders  and 
some  species  as  pot- 
plants. 

About  60  widely  dis- 
tributed   herbs,  with 
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tuberoue  roots,  and  a  spathe  rolled  in  or  convolute 
about  the  spadix  below,  and  often  arched  over  it:  fls. 
unisexual,  the  pistillate  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spadix, 
and  each  consisting  of  a  1-loculed  ovary,  and  generally 
ripening  into  a  showy  berry.  Home  species  are  native, 
and  several  of  them  an-  hardy  in  the  open;  others  are 
cult,  under  cover,  as  recommended  for  Arum  (which 
see).  Monogr.  by  Engler  in  I)e  Candolle's  Mono- 
graphic Phanerogamanun,  Vol.  II. 

a.  LJU.  7-tt. 

Dracdntium,  Schott.  Dragon-Root.  Sending  up  a 
solitary  !f.  1-2  ft.  high,  pedately  divided  into  tiblotig- 

laneeolate  pointed 
Ifts. :  spadix  long- 
pointed  and  pro- 
jecting beyond  the 
greenish  spat  he: 
scape  much  shorter 
than  the  If.  Low 
grounds  in  E. 
Amer.  —  Occnsion- 
ally  grown  in 
borders  and  rock- 
work. 

AA.  IJtM.  3. 

triphyllum,  Torr. 

jACK-IN-THE-PrL- 

pit.  Indian  Tur- 
nip. Fig.  374. 
Usually  dioecious: 
Ivs.  usually  2.  with 
ovate  or  elliptic- 
ovate  Ifts.:  spadix 
club  -  shaped  and 
covered  by  the 
arching  purplish 
spathe.  Common 
in  woods.  V.  U:  179.— Tuber  or  corm  flatf  ish  and  large, 
very  acrid,  often  employed  an  a  domestic  remedy.  Mer- 
ries red  and  showy,  ripening  in  early  summer.  Planted 
in  a  moist,  shady  place,  the  Ivs.  remain  until  fall;  but 
in  exposed  places  they  die  down  early  in  summer.  This 
and  the  last  are  very  interesting  native  plants  of  easy 
cult.,  prop,  by  tubera  and  by  seeds. 

fimbriitum,  Mast.  Fringed  Calla.  Lf.  solitary, 
the  petiole  a  ft.  or  less  high,  sheathed  below;  Ifts.  broad- 
ovate  and  acuminate,  short-stalked:  sca|>e  as  long  as 
the  petiole,  bearing  a  large,  purple-limbed,  white- 
strcaJced,  long-pointed  spathe:  spadix  ending  in  a  long 
and  gracefully  drooping,  feather-like  appendage.  L. 
Indies.  G.C.  II.  22:689;  III.  15:763.  B.M.  7150.  Mn. 
8,  p.  59.  G.  25 : 626. — A  handsome  and  striking  pot-plant, 
blooming  in  summer.  Grows  in  rich  soil.  Dry  off  the 
tuber  when  the  Ivs.  turn  yellow  after  flowering,  and 
keep  dry  in  sand  or  earth  until  spring. 

Other  iipei  iea  nrc:  .4.  andnaium,  Heiual.  Ut*.  3,  broaden 'ate, 
acuminate:  apathe  Miutll,  purpliah  and  atreaked.  Arching  over 
the  abort  apadix:  MiatmU  A.  triphyllum.  Malaya.  H.. NT  7211. 
— A.  rondNimm,  Schott.  Lf.  Military,  with  10  or  more  Ifta.:  apathe. 
colored,  tailed.  India.  B.M.  5914. — A.  curnUum,  Hook.  — A. 
tortuuium. — A.  Far^txi,  Houehet  Spathe  atriped  longitudinally 
with  broad  purple-brown  banila  .i  1  - . muting  with  luuida  o(  aihery 
white.  W.  China. — A.  JIAvum,  Schott.  I.va.  pedate:  apathe 
green  to  yellow.  Himalaya.  B.M.  7700. — A.  gattdtum,  N.  K.  Hr. 
Lf.  solitary,  with  3  Ifta.:  npnthe  purple  inxidc.  India.  II  M  M57. 
A.  Grifitha.  Schott.  I.va.  2;  Ift*.  .'I,  nearly  orbicular:  apathe  very 
large  with  a  spreading  and  wrinkled  limb  aeveral  inrhea  broad,  and 
rieh  purple  with  green  veinn.  India.  B.M.  MtM.— One  of  the  hand- 
aomealof  all  ariaa-rna*.— A  jap/mmm.  Illume.  I.va.  pedate:  spathe 
green,  white  atriped.  B.M.  7<lt0  —  A.  t\*,xnth*Adt>,  Mort.  Lf.  pedate. 
of  S  narrow  Ifta:  apathe  aunclcd.  Imlia.  B.M.  6446 — A.rinorn*. 
Schott.  Lfta.  3.  ovate-ariiminule:  apathe  purple,  arrhed.  Japan 
Perhaps  hardy  in  the  open.  (in.  37,  p.  S77.  ('•.  17:IS2. — A.  Sir- 
bAtdu,  De  Vrieae.-^.V  ringena — A  *prci<\*um,  Mort.  I.ftn.  3:  apathe 
large  and  very  dark  purple,  «padi«  with  a  very  long,  atring-like  tip. 
India.  On.  37:576.  B.M  . Writ,  t;  C.  II.  12:  .W5.— A.  tartu.Uum. 
Schott.  I.va.  uaually  2,  with  aeveral  or  many  lfta:  apathe  purple 
outaide;  apadia  long-tailed  but  erectiah.  greeninh.  India.  B  M. 
SMI  (aa  A.  eurvatum  i. — A.  ilih.  Hook.  I.va  2.  with  3  crenate  lfta. : 

i  by  native, 


Id  India.  B.M.  6474. — A.  riri4t/lirum.  Fraoch.,  haa  recently  been 
offered  in  En.,  from  China.    It  haa  pedate  Iva..  and  a  ainped 

7,os-  L.  H.  B. 

ARISARUM  (old  Greek  name).  Ariutx.  Three  or 
four  variable  species  of  arum-like  plants  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region.  Differs  from  Arisasma,  its  nearest 
ally,  in  having  the  margins  of  the  spathe  connate  rather 
than  convolute,  and  in  other  technical  characters.  For 
culture,  see  Arum. 

vulgarc,  Targ.  (Arum  Arisarum,  Linn.).  A  foot  high: 
Ivs.  cordate  or  somewhat  hastate,  long-stalked :  spathe 
purple,  incurved  at  the  top.— Has  many  forms  and 
names.  Can  be  grown  in  the  open  with  protection. 


.4.  probotrUUum,  Savi 
petiole:  apathe  1-1  !«  in;  long, 
in.,  the  mouth  of 
G.W.  5.  p.  512. 


I.va  haatate;  aenpr  leaa  than  half  the 
gray,  with  a  long  olive  tail  SHI 


ncjiim* 

with  i 
olive-purple.  Italy. 

George  V. 


BJVJ.  6634. 

ARISTEA  (name  refers  to  the  stiff  leaf-points).  Iri- 
ddetr.  Most  ly  blue-flowered  spring-  or  summer-bloom- 
ing greenhouse  herbs  or  sub-enrubs,  and  grown  in  the 
open  far  south. 

Lenv..-  distichous  in  basal  rosettes,  those  on  the  st. 
alternate:  fls.  clustered  in  spikes,  not  lasting;  the 
perianth  with  a  short  tube  and  oblong,  spreading, 
nearly  equal  segms.  that  twist  up  spirally  after  flower- 
ing; stamens  short-stalked,  borne  on  the  throat  of 
perianth-tube:  fr.  an  oblong  or  cylindrical  3-valved 
caps. — About  30  species  in  Air.  Of  easy  cult.  Prop,  by 
seeds  and  division.  Not  showy. 

Ecklonii,  Baker.  Herb,  1 ! ft. :  Ivs.  linear  but  not 
rigid,  18  in.  or  less  long:  fls.  in  many  clusters  that  form 
a  loose  panicle  with  a  flattened  rachis;  limb  of  blue 
perianth  1  »in.  long:  caps,  cylindrical,  less  than  1  in.  long. 
Cape  Colony. — Reported  in  Calif.,  where  it  is  said  to 
make  dense"  dark  green  clumps,  with  Sisyrinchium-like 
fls.  in  spring. 

fruticdsa,  Pers.  (Xirlnia  fruiicdsa,  Baker).  Dwarf 
shrub:  st.-lvs.  linear.  2  in.  or  less  long:  fls.  in  a  single 
cluster;  perianth  blue,  the  tube  H»n.  long.  Cape 
Colony.  L.  H.  B. 

ARlSTOLdCHIA  (named  for  supposed  medicinal 
virtues).  AriiUolochi&cex.  Birthwort.  Perennial  herbs 
or  shrubs,  many  climbing,  remarkable  for  the  very  odd- 
shaped  flowers,  some  species  grown  in  the  open,  but 
most  of  them  culti- 
vated as  odd  glass- 
house subjects. 

The  corolla  is 
wanting,  but  the 
calyx  is  corolla-like, 
tubular,  mostly  vari- 
ously bent,  and  com- 
monly tumid  above 
the  ovary  and  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth, 
superior;  stamens 
commonly  6,  short 
and  adnate  to  the 
style,  which  is  flethy 
and  lobed:  fr.  a 
naked  6-valved  caps. ; 
seeds  flat.  —  About 
180  species  of  warm 
and  temperate  regions  throughout  the  earth;  mostly 
woody  twiners.  Manv  species  are  evergreen.  The 
tender  species  are  cult,  for  the  strikingly  irregular 
and  grotesque  Ah.  The  fls.  are  usually  fetid  in  odor, 
often  very  disagreeable.  Manv  species  arc  grown  in 
botanic  gardens  and  in  the  collections  of  fanciers,  but 
those  usually  cult,  or  planted  are  to  be  found  in  the 
treatment  which  follows. 

These  plants  are  mostly  climbing  vines,  A. 
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phyUa  being  perhaps  the  best  known  vine  for  shade 
purposes.  It  is  vigorous  and  of  rapid  growth,  and  has 
never  been  known  to  be  attacked  by  fungoid  or  insect 
enemies  For  covering  outbuildings  quickly  it  has  no 
equal,  owing  to  the  heavy  growth  of  foliage  and  its 
adaptability  to  any  situation.  The  flowers  are  peculiar 
in  shape,  giving  rise  to  the  popular  name,  Dutchman's 
pipe.  These  are  inconspicuous,  however,  compared 
with  the  tropical  species  of  tins  genus.  In 
contrast  with  the  foregoing,  A.  grandi flora 
var.  Sturteeantii  has  gigantic  flowers  with  a 
tail  sometimes  3  feet  long.  This  species 
must  be  cultivated  under  glass  and  is  most 
suitable  for  large  structures  as  the  odor 
when  in  bloom  beggars  description,  it  being 
such  that  flies  have  been  known  to  be 
deceived,  thinking  its  origin  was  due 
putridity.  There  are  other  fine  species 
indoorculture  as  A.  brasiliensis  and  A. 
Goldieana.  These  are  best  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings  taken 
from  well-matured  wood  in  early 
spring  or  at  pruning  time.  A 
rich  soil  is  desirable  and  pref- 
erence is  given  to  planting  the 
roots  in  a  border  or  bed  that 
the)'  may  be  trained  up  rafters 
or  pillars  of  wannhouses.  Pot 
culture  does  not  give  good 
results.  Another  very  pretty 
species  is  A.  elegant.  This  is 
not  odorous,  can  easily  be  pro- 
cured from  seeds,  which  are 
freely  produced  under  cultiva- 
tion. It  will  bloom  the  first 

year  under  glass,  and  may  be  cut  back  to  give  light  to 
other  plants  in  winter.  The  outdoor  A.  macrophyUa 
(often  known  as  A.  Sipho)  produces  good  seed:  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  increase  it  as  hardwood 
cuttings  do  not  root  readily.  (E.  O.  Orpet.) 


maa'i  Pipe, 
macrophylla,  ahowinx  the 
o*wy  at  a,  ud  the  swell- 
ing of  the  calyi-hibe  it  b. 

(XH) 


ergentina.  8. 

tir&»ilien»i»,  13. 
raliforoica,  6. 
Ctomotitts,  2. 
cymbilerm,  15. 
eir*K»n«,  14. 
g\anntri%,  ll, 

,  u. 


INDEX. 

Gatdieana.  12. 
grmnhflura.  11. 

lal-iwi,  1ft. 
macrophyUa,  3,  13. 
moupinensis,  6. 
orn\lhtxipKak>,  13. 


ridkula,  ft. 


triangularis,  7. 
tricaudata,  10. 


A.  Plant  not  climbing,  herbaceous. 

1.  SerpentAria,  Linn.  Viroinia  Snakxhoot.  Height 
2  ft.  or  less,  pubescent,  with  short  roote locks  and  aro- 
matic  roots:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong,  cordate  or  halberd- 
form,  acuminate:  fls.  near  the  root,  solitary,  S-ehaped, 
much  enlarged  above  the  ovary,  greenish.  E.  U.  S. — 
Occasionally  cult.  Roots  used  in  medicine.  Reputed 
remedy  for  snake-bites.  Var.  hastaU,  Duch.  Lvs. 
narrow,  sagittate  or  hastate.  Southeastern  states. 

2.  Clematttis,  Linn.  Two  ft.  or  leas  tall,  glabrous: 
lvs.  reniform-pointed,  ciliatc  on  the  margins:  fls.  axillary 
and  clustered,  straight,  greenish.  Eu.— Rarely  cult., 
and  occasionally  escaped. 

AA.  Plant  twining,  mostly  woody. 
B.  Cult,  in  the  open. 

3.  macropMUa,  Lam.  (A.  Sipho,  L'Her.).  Dutch- 
man's Pipe.  Pipe  Vine.  FigB.  375, 376,  377.  Very  tall, 
twining,  glabrous:  lvs.  very  large,  broadly  reniform  or 
rounded,  Becoming  glabrous:  fls.  solitary  or  2  or  3  to- 
gether in  the  axils,  U-shaped,  enlarged  above  the  ovary, 
with  a  3-Iobed,  spreading  flat  limb,  purplish.  Eastern 
states.  B.M.  534.  Gng.  1:53.  G.F.  5:509  (habit).— 
An  excellent  vine  for  porches,  the  great  lvs.  affording 
a  dense  shade. 

4.  toment&sa,  Sims.   Much  like  the  last,  but  very* 
lvs.  lew  rounded:  fix.  yellow,  with  reflexed 


lobes,  the  closed  orifice  purple.  N.  C.  to  111.  and  S. 
B.M.  1369. 

5.  calif 6rnica,  Torr.  Silky  pubescent,  6-10  ft.:  lvs. 
ovate-cordate,  2-4  in.  long,  obtuse  or  acutish,  short- 
petioled:  fls.  U-shaped,  Utile  contracted  at  the  throat, 
the  limb  2-lobed,  with  the  upper  lip  of  2  broad,  obtuse 
lobes  and  a  thickening  on  the  inner  side.  Calif. 

6.  mouDinensis,  Franch.  Branches  slender,  densely 
silky,  becoming  smoothish:  lvs.  cordate,  5  in.  or  less 
long,  hairy  above,  grayish  pubescent  beneath,  the 
petiole  about  2J4  in.  long:  As.  solitary  on  axillary 
peduncles,  the  tube  \Yi  in.  long,  abruptly  curved  so 
that  the  blossom  appears  U-shaped  as  it  hangs,  pale 
green  outside  and  yellowish  inside,  the  limb  oBliquely 
3-lobed,  \\i  in.  across,  yellowish  and  purple-marked. 
From  the  Moupine  region  of  \V.  China.  B.M.  8325.— 
A  rapid  grower,  reaching  15  ft.  in  one  season.  A  good 
pillar  and  post  plant,  hardy  in  England.  Allied  to  A. 
Kaempferi  (see  supplementary  list). 

7.  triangularis,  Cham.  Glabrous:  Ivb.  triangular- 
acute.  3-nervcd,  pellucid-punctate,  the  petioles  pre- 
hensile, the  blade  4 .in.  long  by  3  in.  broad:  fls.  solitary, 
ovoid-inflated  at  base  and  then  making  a  sharp  angle, 
the  tube  funnelform  and  the  limb  small  and  truncate 
and  not  large,  purple-spotted.  Brazil. — A  climber 
reported  in  S.  Calif. 

8.  Argentina,  Griseb.  Herbaceous,  glabrous;  st. 
angular-sulcate:  lvs.  cordate-deltoid,  obtuse,  pedately 
7-nerved:  fls.  solitary  on  axillary  peduncles,  glabrous 
without  and  somewhat  puberulent  within,  the  tube 
ovoid  at  base,  bent,  the  parts  of  limb  broadly  ovate 
and  obtuse.  S.  Amer.  Reported  in  S.  Calif. 

bb.  Cult,  in  greenhouse  or  warmhouse. 
C.  PL-limb  of  2  narrow  divergent  lobes. 

9.  tidlcula,  N.  E.  Br.  Very  slender,  stiff-hairy 
throughout:  lvs.  round-reniform,  cordate:  fls.  axillary 
and  Military,  2  in.  long  aside  from  the  limb,  with  a  long 
sac  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  pale  yellow  with  dull  purple 
veining;  limb  of  2  spreading,  deflexed.  narrow  lobes, 
glandular,  reminding  one  of  donkeys  ears.  Brazil. 
RM.  6934.  G.C.  11.26:361. 

cc.  Fl.-limb  of  S  narrou 

10.  trkaodaU,  Lem.    Lvs.  5-8 
acuminate,  rugose,  ciliate: 
somewhat  inflated  at  the 
base,  suddenly  bent;  lir 
and  concave,  maroon-red  outside 
and  very  dark  purple-brown  in- 
side, produced  into  tails  4  in.  long. 
Mex.    1.11.14:522.    R.B.  20:37. 
B.M.  6067—  A  fine  species  of 
shrubby  habit,  producing  quanti- 
ties of  fls.  all  over  the  older  parts 
of  the  growths,  down  to  the  base 
of  the  old  st.   A  striking  plant 
when  well  grown  under  sunny 
conditions  in  a  temp,  of  50-55°  F. 

ccc.  FlAimb  2-lipped.  the  lips 

unlike  and  one  of  themusu-  377  Loot Uudinal 

ally  ample  and  flowing:  fls.  section  of  (lower  of 

large.  Dutchman's  Pipe, 

D.  Blossom,  with  one  or  more  long  £°™'0«'  ^^"S 

s  M     stamen*  at «.  (XI) 

Swarts  (A. 
Lindl.).  Pelican -Flower.  Swan-Flower. 
-Flower.  Dcck-Flower.  Figs. 378, 379.  Downy 
climbing  shrub:  lvs.  cordate-acuminate;  peduncles 
striate,  exceeding  the  petiole,  1-fld.:  the  n -bud  is 
"bent  like  a  siphon  in  the  tube,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
body  and  neck  of  a  bird,  while  the  limb,  in  that  state, 
resembles  the  head  and  beak  thrown  back  upon  the 
body,  as  a  pelican  when  that  bird  is  at  rest,  whence 


in.  long,  oblong- 
;  tube  short  and 
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wavy-margined,  purple-blotched  and  veined,  termina- 
ting in  a  long  and  slender  ciliated  tail:  strong-scented. 


the  name"  (Hook,  in  B.M.,  vol.  74):  the  great  ex- 
panded  cordate-ovate   limb   several  inches  across, 
rple-bl< 
slender 

Var.  Sturtevantii,  \V.  Wats.,  is  the  form  chiefly  known 
in  cult.,  being  very  large-fld.,  often  20  in.  diam.,  and 
with  a  tail  3  ft.  or  more 
long.  W.  Indies,  Cent,  and 
8.  Amer.    B.M.  436*-9. 
B.R.  28:60.  F.S.  4:351-2. 
G.F.  3:597-599  (adapted 
in  Fig.  379).  A.F.  10:157. 
G.C.  III.   19:73.  Gng. 
3:23.  On.  50:378.  Var. 
Hodkeri,  Duch.  (A.  gig- 
antta,  Hook.),  is  glabrous, 
inodorous,  with  a  short- tailed  fl. 
B.M.  4221. 

od.  Blossoms  not  tailed,  although 
perhaps  bearing  long  more  or 
less  ereci  poini-appetulatjt 

12.  GoldieiM,  Hook.  Whole 
plant  dying  down  to  a  large 
fleshy  rootstock:  glabrous:  I  vs. 
ovate-cordate  or  triangular-cor- 
date, acuminate,  the  base  deeply 
cut:  fls.  very  large,  greein.-h 
outside  but  brown-veined  ami 
blotched  inside,  the  lower  part 
of  the  tube  straightish  and  8  in. 
long,  the  upper  part  shurplv 
bent  over  and  a  foot  long,  with 
a  funnel-shaped,  spreading  limb 
a  foot  or  more  across,  and  indistinctly  3-Iobed, 
each  lobe  terminated  by  slender  appendages;  sta- 
mens 24.  W.  Afr.  B.M.  5672.  G.C.  HI.  7:521; 
21:337.  CM.  33:286. 

13.  brasiliensis,  Mart.  A-  ZllOC.  Glabrous:  lvs. 
cordate-reniform,  obtuse,  with  deep  sinus  at  base: 
peduncle  8-10  in.  long,  l-fld..  fl.  very  large,  dingy 
yellow,  with  marks  and  reticulations  of  purple,  the 
limb  strongly  2-lipped;  tube  strongly  bent,  purple 
inside;  upper  lip  4  in.  long,  violet  within,  hairy; 
lower  lip  not  longer  than  the  upper,  5-7  in.  wide. 
Var.  macrophyila,  Duch.  (A.  ormthoetphala,  Hook.). 
Lvs.  large:  upper  lip  5  in.  long,  lanceolate-acuminate, 
projecting  from  the  inflated  headlike  tube  like  the  long 
beak  of  a  bird;  lower  lip  on  a  stalk  2  in.  long,  then 
expanding  into  a  flattened,  wavy,  beautifully  marked 
limb  4  in.  long  and  4-6  in.  across.  Brazil.  B.M.  4120. 
Cn.  45,  p.  2S9. — A  most  odd  and  interesting  species, 
not  infrequent  in  fine  establishments. 

14.  elcgans,  Mast.  Calico  Flower.  Slender, 
glabrous,  the  flu.  borne  on  the  pendulous  young  wood: 
lvs.  long-stalked,  rem  form-cordate,  2-3  in.  across,  with 
wide  sinus  and  rounded  basal  lobes,  the  tip  obtuse:  fls. 
solitary,  long-slalked,  the  tube  yellow-green,  1 }  -j  in. 
long,  the  limb  cordate-circular,  3  in.  across,  purple  and 
white  blotched,  white  on  the  exterior,  the  eve  yellow: 
not  strong-smelling.  Brazil.  G.C.  II.  24:301 ;  Hi.  22: 
123.1  B.M.  6909. — A  small-fid.  and  graceful,  free- 
blooming  species.  A  most  desirable  decorative  climber 
for  a  warm  greenhouse  of  55°  F.  but  does  not  thrive  so 
well  in  a  stove.  It  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  unpleasant 
odor  which  is  characteristic  of  the  fls.  of  this  genus.  In 
Fla.  it  self-sows  freely;  and  the  hanging  basket-like  frs. 
are  very  attractive. 

15.  cvmbffera,  Mart.  &  Zucc.  (.4.  lafndsa,  Sims). 
Glabrous:  st.  striate:  lvs.  reniform,  obtuse  and  deeply 
cut  at  the  base,  pedately  7-9-nerved,  long-stalked:  fls. 
long-stalked,  8-10  in.  long,  strongly  2-lipi>cd;  the  upper 
lip  short  and  lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate;  the  lower 
hp  (which,  by  position  of  fl.  may  seem  to  be  the  upper) 
very  large,  dilated  at  base,  and  produced  into  a  long, 
boat-shaped  (whence  the  name,  from  cumba,  a  boat; 


usually  2-lobed  projection;  fl.  creamy  white,  marked 
and  blotched  with  maroon.  Brazil.  B.M.  2545.  P.M. 
0:53  (as  A.  hyperborea,  I'axt.). 

.4.  oifUnau.  Desf.  Fls.  2  in.  or  lew  long,  brownish .  Sicily 
and  A1kit.ii.  B.M.  85H6. — Would  probably  be  hardy  with  pro- 
tection in  the  middle  stains. — .4.  angvlnda.  Just.  Lvs.  long-cor- 
date: fla.  small,  1-2  in.  long,  with  a  long-pointed  limb.  Colombia. 

B.M.  4:161.  F.S.  4:344.— A.  barbata.  Jacq. 
I. vs.  otilong  and  cordate:  fla.  21?  in.,  pur- 
ple. Venezuela.  B.M.  586D. — .4  muildta. 
Booth— A.   macroura. — A.  cilidia.  Hook., 

/'  and  A.  eiiiita,  Benin.— A.  fimbriala.— .4. 

clvprdia.  Limit.  A  Andre.  Lvs.  thangular- 
ovate,  pointed:  flu.  with  a  large,  ovaJ.  pur- 
ple-spotted, laillesa  limb.  S.  Amer.  l.H. 
17:40.  B.M.  7512.— A.  [huMrlrri,  Andr* 
™  A.  Ruitiaaa. — A.  fimbn&ta.  Cham.  A 
frec-Aowering  greenhouse specie*:  lvs.  small, 
cordate-crbicular:  fls.  small,  the  little  limb 
glnndulnr-eil.ale.  Braail.  B.M.  3756  las  A 
ciliaia).— A.  hiaiu.  Willd.  Lvs.  round-cor- 
date: fls.  bronie-green.  with  lotx-d  limb  and 
a  hairy  beak.  Ycociuela.  B.M.  7073.  Allied 
to  A  brasiliensia. —  A.  KaHnp/rri.  Willd. 
Tull-cliinbing:  lva.  ovate-cordate  or  haaiale. 
variable:  fla.  solitary,  tomcntose,  with  nar- 
yellow  outside,  purple  inside. 
Mtbly  hardy  in  thY  N.-.4. 
Mast.  Lvs.  ovate  and  cor- 
ds, cream-colored  with  purple  mark- 
ings, with  a  large  sac-tike  tube,  hairy  at  the 
throat,  with  no  expanded  limb  but  a  very 
\tner.  Ci.C.  III.  H-.4U3.— .4.  lanf/ifAiia,  Champ. 
Branches  climbing,  from  a  woody  rootstock:  lvs.  thick, 
linear-lnnceol.tte:  fls.  I." -shaped,  with  a  2-lobnl  purple  limb 
2H  in.  across.  II. mg  Kong.  B.M.  68*4. — A.  rnamnim.  Gomes. 
Lvs.  reniform.  IoImxT:  fl.  dark  maroon,  6-spurred.  the  lip  with  a 
twittril  casp.  Itrnsil.  B.M.  3760  (as  A.  caudata). — A.macroura 
Xbrantifnsis,  a  garden  hybrid. — .4.  odtrmtiitima.  Linn.  Lvs. 
c.irij  :tu-  -  ■  \  :it.- :  11.  Military,  purple,  sweet.  Jamaica. — .4.  pdnixea, 
Lmii.  Krrct  or  ascending  Irom  a  globose  rootstock:  lva,  large, 
lirtsadly  ovate:  fls.  very  large,  curved,  greenish  purple,  ill-smelting. 
Asia  Minor.— .4.  r(<n-rns,  Vahl.  Lva.  round-renilorra:  fl.  7-10  in. 
lung,  green  mark.  .1  with  dark  purple,  hairy  inside,  with  2  long  lipa, 
one  of  which  has  a  much-expanded  limb.  Braiil.  B.M.  5700. — .4. 
KuitiAna.  Duch,  I.\  i.  reniform-cordate:  fls.  with  tube  1  in.  or  less 
long,  lhecordate-ovat«j|imb3  in. across,  and  brown-spotted.  Braail. 
B.M.  5880  and  Q.C  1868:516  (as  A.  Ducoartret). — A.  taeeHm. 
WaU.  Lva.  long-ovate:  fls.  small,  t'-shspod,  with  a  very  narrow 
rim  (suggesting  the  Dutchman's  pipe),  red.  India.  B.M.  3640.— 

A.  S4iinnr.  Man.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate:  fla.  small,  with  a  trumpet- 
.!  .  I.   •  •..  pr»nl  mouth,  purplish     1'a-r.gii  .y.   G  (.  II. 

26:457. — A.  unauli/Mia,  Mast.  Lvs.  3-lobed:  fls.  small,  brownish 
iiridrcddi»h,»ith  a  nliate. tongue-like  lip.  Borneo.  G.C.  II.  14:117. 

B.  M.  7424, — ,4.  Wttttandii,  Hcmsl.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate:  fl. 
pendulous,  with  a  spreading  purple- marked  limb  5  or  6  in.  across, 
China.  B.M.  7011.  A  greenhouse  climber  producing  its  fls.  M  the 
old  parts  of  the  plant  near  the  pound.  L.  H  B 

ARISTOT&LIA  (after  the  Greek  philosopher 
Aristotle).  Elseoearpdcest.  Woody  plants  sometimes 
grown  in  the  open  in  warm  countries. 

leaves  evergreen,  nearly  opposite,  entire  or  toothed : 
fls.  polygamous;  sepals  4-5,  valvate;  petals  of  the  same 
number:  berries  small,  edible. — A  genus  of  7  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  allied 
to  EUeocarpus.  Prop,  by  ripened  cuttings,  under  bell- 
jar  or  closed  frame. 
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Hook.  f.  New  Zealand  Wineberrt. 
Small  tree,  20  ft.:  fa  glossy,  ovate  or  cordate-oval e. 
thin  and  membranous:  flu.  white  in  many-fid.  panicled 
racemes.  New  Zeal.-Cult.  somewhat  in  S.  Calif. 

Micqui,  I/Her.  Shrub,  to  7  ft.:  lvs.  almost  opposite, 
dentate,  smooth,  shining,  oblong  and  acute  at  the  a|>ex: 
fls.  inconspicuous,  greenish,  axillary.  Chile.— Grown 
for  its  foliage.  A  variegated  form,  less  hardy  than  the 
is  known.  Occasionally  found  in  botanical  and 
particularly  in  Calif.  Jf.  Taylor.! 


type, 
otfier 


ARMARIA  (an  old  Latin  name).  Plumbaginacex. 
Sea  Pink.  Thrift.  Small  perennial  herbs,  with  ro- 
settes of  narrow  evergreen  leaven  on  the  ground,  planted 
along  borders  and  walks,  used  for  continuous  low 
edgings  and  in  rock-gardena;  sometimes  grown  as 
pot-plants. 

Scat*  naked,  simple,  2-12  in.  high,  on  which  is  borne 
a  compact  head  of  pink,  lilac  or  white  fls.,  the  head 
being  subtended  by  small  bracts,  forming  a  kind  of 
involucre;  fls.  with  plaited  funnel-shaped  dry  calyx,  the 
lobes  pointed;  5  petals  nearly  or  quite  distinct  and 
tapering  at  the  base;  5  stamens  opposite  the  corolla 
parts;  styles  5,  hairy  below  the  middle:  fr.  a  utricle 
inclosed  in  the  calyx. — About  50  species  in  Eu.,  W«  Asia, 
N.  Afr.  and  1  in  N.  Amer.,  much  confused. 

Annerias  are  of  easiest  culture,  being  hardy  and  free 
growers.  Propagation  is  by  division  of  the  stools;  also 
By  seeds. 

A.  Calyx-tube  usually  pilose  all  over. 

vulgaris,  Willd.  (A.  marUima,  Willd.).  CowiON' 
Thrift,  rig.  380.  Lvs.  linear,  1-nerved,  somewhat 
obtuse,  glabrous  or  slightly  ciliatc:  scape  low,  some- 
what viuose;  calyx-tube  about  the  length  of  the  pedicel 
and  decurrent  on  it,  the  limb  nearly  equal  to  the  tube, 
with  very  short  ovate,  blunt  or  aristate  lobes.  Eu.  and 
Amer.,  along  the  seacoast.  Var.  Alba,  Hort.  White.  Var. 
rubra,  Hort.  Fls.  dark  rose-red.  Var.  purpurea,  Hort. 
Purple-red.  Var.  Laucbeaoa,  Voss.  Light  rose-color. 
Var.  grandifidra,  Hort.  l^arge-fld.,  light  rose-red.  Var. 
splendens,  Hort.  Bright  pink.  A.  argtntea,  Hort.,  is 
perhaps  another  form,  with  small  white  fls.;  also  a 
white-lvd.  form. 

sibfrica,  Turcz.  Lvs.  linear,  1-ncrvcd,  obtuse,  gla- 
brous: scape  rather  taller,  thicker;  calyx-tube  longer 
than  pedicel,  the  limb  about  length  of  tube,  with  tri- 
angular, short- mucronatc  lobes;  involucre  brown;  fls. 
white.  Siberia. 

juncea,  Girard  (A.  selAcea.  Delile).  Outer  lvs.  of 
rosette  narrow-linear  and  subdentate,  the  inner  ones 
longer  and  filiform:  head  small,  with  pale  involucre,  the 
pedicel  much  shorter  than  the  calyx-tube;  calyx-limb 
short, the  lobes  ovate-obtuse  and  aristate;  fls.  pink.  Eu. 

aa.  Calyx-tube  glabrous,  or  pilose  only  on  the  ridges. 

B.  Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate  or  broader. 

Utifolia,  Willd.  (.4.  cephalotes,  Link  k  Hoffm.,  not 
Hook.).  Glabrous  and  glaucous:  lvs.  broad-oblong, 
5-7-nerved,  the  margin  remotely  denticulate:  head 
large,  the  involucre  dry;  calyx-limb  long,  with  very 
small  or  no  lobes  and  long  teeth;  fls.  bright  pink.  S. 
Eu.  B.M.7313.  P.M.  11:79  (as  Statice  Pseudo- 
armeria).—A.  formosa,  Hort.,  probably  belongs  here. 

mauritanica,  Wallr.  (A.  cephalbks,  Hook  not  Link 
&  Hoffm.).  Lvs.  broad-spatulate  or  elliptic-lanceolate, 
3-5-nerved,  glaucous  green,  the  margin  scarious-whitc: 
beads  large  (2-3  in.  across),  the  involucre  brownish, 
the  calyx  short-toothed  and  aristate;  fls.  pink.  Eu., 


calyx-tube,  the  tube  equaling  the  oblong  long-aristate 
lobes;  fls.  deep  rose.  .Nits.,  Eu. 

purpurea,  Koch.  Lvs.  linear,  long,  1-norvcd,  blunt: 
outer  involucre-scales  mostly  blunt,  the  inner  very 
blunt  ami  weak:  pedicels  as  long  as  calyx-tube,  limb 
equaling  the  tube,  anil  the  lobes  ovate-arista  te;  purple. 
Cent.  Eu. 

plantagfnea,  Willd.  Glabrous:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate, 
3—  7-ncrved,  acute  or  acuminate:  scape  tall;  head  dense 
and  globular,  the  involucre  white;  pedicels  as  long  as 
calyx-tube,  the  lubes  ovale  and  long-aristate  ana  as 
long  as  tube;  pink.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu.  Var.  leucintha, 
Boiss.  (.4.  dianlhiAdes,  Hornem.  &  Spreng.),  has  white  fls. 

argyrocephala,  Wallr.  (.1.  urululata,  Boiss.).  Gla- 
brous: outer  lvs.  in  rosette,  short  and  lanceolate  or 
linear-lanceolate  and  3-nerved  and  often  sinuate,  the 
inner  ones  linear  or  setaceous  and  1 -3-nerved:  head 
large,  the  involucre  white;  pedicel  nearly  as  long  as 
calyx-tut*,  the  calyx-limb  with  long-triangular  aristate 
lobes;  fls.  white,  showy.  Greece.  L.  H".  B.f 


AJUIATTO: 

ARNfcBIA  (Arabic  name).  Boraginace*.  Annual  or 
perennial  hispid  herbs,  grown  as  flower-garden  or 
border  subjects. 

Erect  or  diffuse:  root  sometimes  yielding  red  tint: 
lvs.  alternate:  fls.  yellow  or  violet,  in  i 
the  color  changing  with 
the  age  of  the  blossom; 
corolla  slender-tubed, 
with  5  obtuse  lobes,  the 
throat  devoid  of  scales; 
stamens  included ;  style 
usually  bifid:  fr. 


380.  Arracna  Tulfarja.  (  X  X) 


bb.  Us.  linear-lanceolate  or  narrower. 

alptna,  Willd.  Glabrous:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate:  equal- 
ing the  scape,  1-nerved  or  obscurely  3-nerved:  head 
large,  the  involucre  pale  brown;  inxhcels  shorter  than 


—A  dozen  species  in 
Asia  and  N.  Afr.  of 
easy  cult,  in  gardens. 

echioldes,  DC.  (Ma- 
crotdmia  echioldes , 
Boiss.).  Prophet- 
Flower.  Hardy  per- 
ennial, 3-12  in.  high, 
short-hairy,  witb 
spreading,  obovate- 
oblong  lvs.:  fls.  in  a 
scorpioid  raceme  or 
spike,  yellow,  with 
purple  spots,  fading  to 
pure  yellow.  Caucasus, 
Armenia,  etc.  B.  M. 
4409.  G.C.  II.  11 :689.— Blooms  in  spring.  In  full  sun 
or  in  rather  dry  ground,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  this  charm- 
ing plant  in  a  healthy  condition;  partial  shade  is  essen- 
tial to  its  welfare.  One  can  grow  luxuriant  specimens 
on  the  northern  slope  of  a  rockery  or  close  to  a  building 
on  the  east  or  north  side.  Prop,  by  seeds,  division,  or 
by  root-cuttings. 

cornuta,  Fisch.  &  Mey.  Arabian  Primrose.  An- 
nual, 2  ft.,  bushy:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  linear-oblong, 
pointed:  fls.  (in  across,  yellow  and  black -spot  ted, 
changing  to  maroon  and  then  to  vellow.  Orient.  G.C. 
111.7:52.  J.H.  III.  31:29.  A.F.*5:400.  A  G.  11:181 
(1890). — An  attractive  and  not  very  common  annual, 
easily  grown  in  the  open. 

A.  OHJKAm.  Boi*>.  Annual,  9-12  in.:  Iv».  narrow-oblong, obtu.*e, 
cilia!*:  fls.  long-tube.!,  with  a  black  apot  in  cmch  ainua.  India. 
B.M.  520S.— A.  marrathyrn,  9lap<.  Perennial,  1  to  neatly  2  ft.: 
8a.  yellow  in  dense  thyme*.  Armenia.  L    II    B  t 

ARNICA  (ancient  name).  CompdsiUe.  Perennial  herbs 
sometimes  seen  in  borders  or  rockeries. 

With  clustered  root -lvs.  and  opposite  st.-lvs.  and  large, 
long-pedunrW-d  yellow  heads:  involucral  bracts  all  equal, 
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thin,  in  a  single,  rarely  double  series.  Native  to  Eu., 
Ana,  and  N*.  Amer.,  about  10  species. — Tincture  of  the 
European  .4.  montana  ia  uscu  in  medicine.  Grown 
mostly  as  alpines  or  in  roclcwork;  some  species  also  grow 

well  in  the  common 
border.  Prop,  by  divi- 
sion, and  rarely  by  steeds. 

A.  Radical  Us.  conlale, 
\cilh  slender  or  winged 
petioles. 
cordifdlia,  Hook.  Two 
ft.  or  less  high,  hairy: 
heads  few  or  even  soli- 
tary.    with    inch -long 
rays;    involucre  ?$in. 
high,  pubescent.  Rocky 
Mts.   and   W. — To  be 
grown  as  m  alpine. 

latifolta,  Bongar.1  (.4. 
ventdrum,  Greene). 
Glabrous  or  very  nearly 
so.  the  st. -I vs.  not  cor- 
daie  or  petioled.  the 
radical  Ivs.  nearly  round: 
heads  smaller  than  in 


preceding. 
\\ . 


Rocky  Mts. 


A  a.  Radical  Ivs.  not  cor- 
date, often  petioled. 

amplexicaulis,  Kutt. 
GlabrouB  or  nearly  so: 
Ivs.  ovate  to  lance-ob- 
long, acute,  those  on  the 
st.  clasping  and  dentate: 
st.  leafy  to  the  top. 
Ore.  and  N. 

foliftsa,  Nut t.  Pubes- 
cent: Ivs.  lanceolate, 
strongly  nerved,  small- 
toot  hed,  the  upper  ones 
somewhat  clasping: 
heads   sometimes  soli- 


tary, short  -  peduncled : 
and  W. 


•  (XH) 

at.  leafy,  strict.    Rocky  Mts. 

montana,  Linn.  Mountain  Tobacco.  Mountain 
Snuff.  Fig.  381.  A  foot  high,  the  st.  sparsely  hairy: 
radical  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  and  entire: 
heads  3-4,  large.  Eu.  B.M.  1749.  J. II.  III.  34:441. 
Gn.  24,  p.  394.  G.  29:215— The  best  known  species 
in  cultivation  and  can  be  grown  in  the  open  bonier, 
but  none  of  the  arnicas  is  common  in  American 
gardens. 

A.  C/u^-DoronK-um  Clu-i.  L.  H.  B. 

X.  TATLOH.f 

AR&NIA  (modification  of  Aria,  a  subgenus  of  the 
allied  genus  Sorbus).  Rosacese.  Chokeberry.  Oma- 
meutal  shrubs  grown  for  their  attractive  white  flowers 
and  for  their  handsome  fruits,  and  also  for  the  bright 
autumnal  tints  of  the  foliage. 

Ix)W  plants:  Ivs.  deciduous,  short-pet ioled,  finely  and 
crenately  serrate,  glandular  on  the  midrib  above,  con- 
volute in  bud:  lis.  in  small  corymbs,  white;  calyx  5- 
lobed,  petals  5,  spreading;  stamens  numerous;  ovary 
5-celled,  woolly  at.  the  top,  with  5  styles  united  at  the 
base,  the  carpels  connate  but  part  ly  free  on  t  heir  ventral 
suture:  fr.  a  small  pome,  flesh  without  grit-cells,  top 
hemispherical. — Three  closely  related  species  in  E.  V 
Amer.  Closely  related  to  Sorbus,  which  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sharply  or  doubly  serrate,  often  pin- 
nate Ivs.  folded  in  bud  and  without  glands  above,  by 
the  usually  2-3-cclled  ovary  with  the  carpels  connate 
on  their  ventral  suture,  otherwise  often  partly  free,  and 
by  the  conical  top  of  the  fr.:  quite  distinct  in  general 


appearance  and  habit  and  suggesting  more  an  affinity 
with  Amelanchier. 

The  aronias  are  small  shrubs  with  simple  deciduous 
leaves  turning  bright  red  in  autumn  and  with  white 
flowers  in  small  corymbs  followed  by  berry-like,  red, 
purple  or  black  fruit .  Well  adapted  for  borders  of  shrub- 
beries and  quite  hardy  North.  A.  melanocnrpa  is  hand- 
somest in  foliage  and  bloom,  particularly  the  var. 
grandifolia;  its  fruit  ripens  in  August,  but  soon  shrivels 
and  drops,  while  A.  atropurpuren  and  .4.  arbulifolia  have 
showier  and  usually  more  numerous  fruits;  those  of  .4. 
atropurpuren  ripen  in  early  September  and  shrivel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter,  while  those  of  the  last- 
named  species  ripen  later  and  remain  plump  and 
bright  far  into  the  winter. 

They  prefer  moist  situations,  but  A.  melanocarpa 
also  grows  well  on  drier  and  rocky  soil.  Propagation  is 
by  seeds  sown  in  fall  or  stratified;  also  by  suckers  and 
layers,  or  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass. 

arbutifdlia,  Spach  (Sbrbus  arbuti/dlin.  Hevnh.  Pjrru* 
arbulifolia.  Linn.  f.  ,4  arbutifdlia.  Ell.  .4.  pynfblia, 
Pers.  Mtspilus  arbulifolia  var.  erythrocdrpa,  Michx.). 
Red  Chokeberry.  Upright  shrub.  6-10  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
short-pet  ioled,  oval  to  oblong  or  obovate,  acute  or 
abruptly  acuminate,  crenately  serrate,  glabrous  aliove 
except  some  glands  on  the  midrib,  whitish  or  grayish 
green  and  tomcntosc  or  pubescent  beneath,  1  ?  r-3  in. 
long:  corymbs  tome ntose,  few-  to  many-fld.,  1-1  }  j  in. 
broad:  fls.  white  or  tinged  red,  \i-\i\n.  across:  fr.  sub- 
globosc  or  pear-shaped,  bright  or  dull  red,  about  >4in. 
i.  April.  May.  N.  Y.  to  Minn.,  to  Fla.  and  La. 


B.M.  3668.  G.F.  3:417.  G.W.  5,  p.  245. 

atropurpurea,  Brit.  (Sorbus  arbulifolia  var.  atro- 
purpurea,  Schneid.).  Purple  Chokeberry.  Shrub,  to 
12  ft.,  closely  allied  to  the  last:  Ivs.  oblong  to  obovate, 
grayish  pubescent  beneath,  2-3  in.  long;  eoryml>« 
tomcntosc,  many-fld.:  fr.  ovoid  to  subglobose,  purplish 
black,  about 
to  Fla. 


)  jin.  high    May,  June.   Nova  Scotia 


melanocarpa,  Spach  (SSrbus  melanocdrpa,  Hevnh. 
I'urus  nigra,  Sarg.  .4.  tt\gra,  Kochne.  Pyrin  arbuli- 
fmia  var.  nigra,  Willd.).  Black  Chokeberry.  Ixiw 
shrub,  rarely  to  6  ft.:  Ivs.  oval  to  obovate,  abruptly 
acuminate  or  obtuse,  pale  green  and  glabrous  or  nearly 
so  beneath:  calyx  and  pedicels  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  fr. 
globose,  ahout  'jin.  across,  shining  black.  Nova  Scotia 
to  Ont.,  south  to  Fla.  and  Mich.  April-June.  B.B. 
2:237.   Var.  grandifdlia,  Schneid.  (I'yru*  grandifolia, 


As! 


Lindl.).    A  taller,  more  vigorous  shrub  with 
obovate  or  hroadlv  obovate  lustrous  Ivs.  and 
in  larger  corymbs.    B  R.  11.1154.  Var 
Fig.  3S2.   Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  Ivs. 
generally  oblong-ols>vate,  acute.    Var.  subp-. 
Schneid.  Lvs.  pulwscent  beneath  when  young. 

butuin.  Spach  <Pyru«  flnribiinda,  Lindl.).  Hybrid  brtwwn 
A.  arbulifolia  and  A.  mHan'o-arpa,  wmilar  lo  A.  atrupurpurra.  but 
UMially  more  glabrrwnt.  U.K.  I2:10M.  G.W.  5,  p.  246.— It  ia  of 
garden  origin  ami  apvrral  form«  ot  it  are  in  rulL 

Alfred  Rehder. 

AR6NTCUM:  Dvtomcum, 
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ARPOPHYLLUM  (ci miter  and  leaf).  Orchid&cem. 
Epiphytic  evergreen  orchids,  with  1-lvd.  sts.  arising 
from  creeping  rhizomes:  I  vs.  coriaceous  or  fleshy:  fls. 
numerous,  sessile,  in  dense  cylindric  spikes;  sepals  and 
petals  nearly  alike.  spreading;  lip  adnate  to  bane  of  the 
erect  column,  narrowed  above  the  somewhat  saccat* 
base;  pollinia  8  — About  6  species,  natives  of  Mex., 
Cent.  Amer.,  and  W.  Indies. 

giganteutn,  Lindl.  Sts.  stout,  up  to  1  ft.  tall:  lvs. 
12-16  in.  long:  spike  dense,  up  to  1  ft.  long;  fls.  rose- 
purple,  the  broadly  obovate  lip  deeper.  Mex.  and 
Guatemala. 

spiel  turn,  Llav.  &  Lex.  Fig.  383.  Sts.  up  to  8  in.  tall: 
IvB.  up  to  1  ft.  long:  spike  dense,  3-6  in.  long;  fls.  less 
than  }£in.  across,  numerous;  sepals  and  petals  rose- 
purple;  Up  bright  purple.  Mex.  B.M.  6022. 

George  V.  Nash. 

ARRACACIA  (Spanish  name  of  the  plants).  Vmbd- 
Ufcrx.  Also  spelled  Arrameha.  Twenty  to  30  species  of 
perennial  herbs  closely  allied  to  Coirnun,  with  calyx- 
teeth  very  small  or  wanting,  petals  broad,  acuminate 
and  indexed,  white  to  dark  purple,  fls.  in  large  com- 
pound umbels:  lvs.  pinnatcly  compound  or  decompound. 
A.  lanihorrfAza,  Boner.  (A.  esculenta,  DC.),  produces 
edible  tuberous  roots  much  eaten  by  residents  of 
N.  S.  Amer.;  these  tubers  have  branches  or  lobes  the 
size  of  carrots,  and  are  boiled.  A.  Lhtgesii,  Coulter  & 
Rose,  Cent.  Amer.,  is  reported  as  a  botanic-garden 
plant.  It  is  tall  and  coarse,  aromatic:  lvs.  much 
decompound,  segm.  linear. 

ARRHENATHfeRUM  (Greek  arren,  masculine,  and 
other,  awn,  in  reference  to  the  awned  staminate  flower). 
GramlncJt.  Oat  Grass.  Tall  perennials  with  flat  blades, 
and  long  narrow  panicles:  spikelcts  2-fld.,  the  lower 
staminate,  its  lemma  bearing  a  geniculate  twisted 
dorsal  awn,  the  upper  perfect,  short-awned  or  awnless. 
Species  6,  Medit.  region.  One  species,  tall  oat -grass 
(.4.  elatius,  Beauv.),  is  cult,  as  a  meadow  grass.  Dept. 
Agric,  Div.  Agrost.  20:95.  There  has  been  recently 
intro.  into  the  eastern  states  a  variety  (var.  tuberosum, 
Halac.  A.  bidbdtum,  Presl  )  that  bears  at  the  base  of 
the  culms  a  short  chain  of  conns.  A  variegated  form 
of  this  has  been  offered  under  the  name  A.  bulbdsum 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 


ARROW-ROOT.  An  edible  starch,  derived  from  the 
rhizomes  of  various  acitaminaccous  plants,  as  Maranta, 
Curcuma,  Tacca,  Canna.  The  West  Indian  arrow-root 
is  mostly  from  Maranta  arundinacea.  The  Brazilian  is 
from  Manihot  uiUissima.  The  East  Indian  is  chiefly 
from  Curcuma  anguslifolia.  Potato  and  maize  starches 
are  also  a  source  of  arrow-root.  In  the  United  States 
starch  is  secured  from  Cassava  {Manihot  utiliainma) 
and  is  used  an  a  substitute  for  arrow-root.  See  Cyclo. 
Amer.  Agric,  Vol.  II,  p.  199,  with  figure  of  Maranta 

ARTABOTRYS  (Greek,  suspended  grape*,  alluding 
to  the  clustered  fruit  sus|>endcd  by  the  hooked 
peduncle).  Annonacex.  Cumdinu Ylang-ylanq.  Tail- 
Gkape.  Woody  tropical  climbers  or  scrambling  shrubs, 
remarkable  for  their  curiously  hooked  peduncles,  and 
prized  for  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers. 

leaves  smooth,  evergreen,  alternate:  petals  6  in  2 
series,  both  scries  valvate  or  edge-to-edjfe,  in  most 
species  flat  but  in  certain  Malayan  and  African  species 
terete  or  club-shaped,  with  a  broad  excavated  base, 
above  which  they  are  constricted  and  connivent  over 
the  essential  parts,  which  they  almost  conceal,  the  flat  or 
terete  limb  above  the  constriction  usually  spreading 
and  ascending,  sometimes  slightly  incurved:  stamens 
typically  annonaccous,  closely  packed,  wedge-shaped  or 
oblong  with  2  dorsal  pollen-sacs  on  the  back  of  the  thick 
filament  and  connective  produced  above  them  in  the 


form  of  a  dilated  hood  or  cap:  ovaries  several,  seldom 
numerous,  each  with  2  erect  basal  ovules  side  by 
side;  styles  variable,  sometimes  oblong  or  club-shaped 
and  reflexed,  sometimes  erect  or  verv  small;  ripe  car- 
pels separate,  borne  in  a  cluster  on  the  hardened  torus 
or  receptacle,  either  sessile  or  stipitate,  more  or  less 
plum-like  or  olive-like,  and  normally  containing  2  flat- 
tened seeds  with  hard  bony  testa,  rising  side  by  side 
from  the  base,  grooved  around  the  margin  and  contain- 
ing the  wrinkled  albumen  characteristic  of  all  Annona- 
cwe.  E.  Asia,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Trop.  Afr.— 
About  40  species  thus  far  described,  several  of  them 
cult,  in  tropical  countries  and  grown  in  conservatories 
for  their  fragrant  fls. 

Several  of  the  most  common  species  have  been  con- 
futed. Artabotrys  uncinatus  was  described  by  Lamarck 
under  the  name  Annona  uncinate  in  1786.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  Artabotrys  odoratissimus,  ft 
Br.,  the  type  species  of  the  genus,  which  was  established 
in  1819.  Its  flowers,  however,  are  described  as  having 
ovate-lanceolate  petals  with  a  brownish  red  upper  part 


(or  limb),  and  with  broad  claws  at  the  base,  cottony, 
concave  within  at  the  base  and  constricted  between  the 
claw  and  the  blade.  It  is  consequently  to  be  identified 
with  Artabotrys  odoratissimus  of  Blumc,  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  A.  odoratissimus,  R.  Br.,  and  which  was 
described  as  A.  Blumei  by  Hooker  &  Thomson;  while 
A.  odoratissimus  of  Hooker  &  Thomson  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  .4.  hamatus  of  Blume;  and  A.  intermedium, 
Hassk.,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  A.  odoratissimus,  R. 
Br. 

a.  Shape  of  petal*  lanceolate  or  ovate,  flat, 
B.  Petals  glabrous,  more  than  an  inch  long. 
odoratissimus,  R.  Br.  Cumbino  Ylano-yla.no. 
Alano-ilano  Sonhsono.  Tail -Grape.  Alang- 
ilang  de  China.  A  woody  climber  or  half-scandent 
shrub:  young  branches  puberulous,  at  length  glabrous: 
lvs.  short-pctioled,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, acute  at  the  base,  thin,  coriaceous,  both  sides 
glabrous,  glossy,  reticulate  between  the  lateral  nerves: 
hooked  peduncles  1-  or  2-fld.,  extra-axillary,  usually 
opposite  a  If.  or  subterminal;  fls.  rather  large,  greenish 
to  yellow,  very  fragrant;  petals  flat,  glabrous,  or  silky- 
puberulousat  the  base,  thick  and  coriaceous,  lanceolate 
to  oblong-lanceolate,  nearly  2  in.  long  when  full-grown, 
constricted  near  the  base  and  connivent  over  the  essen- 
tial parts,  widely  spreading  above  the  constriction, 
inner  petals  similar  to  the  outer  hut  slightly  smaller; 
stamens  numerous,  short  and  thick,  wedge-shaped, 
with  the  connective  broadly  dilated  above  the  2  pollen- 
sacs,  which  are  adnate  on  the  back  of  the  fleshy  filament 
and  open  extrorsely  by  longitudinal  fissures; 
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glabrous,  several,  each  with  2  erect  ovules  at  the  base; 
styles  linear-oblong  or  club-shaped :  berries  plum-like, 
clustered  on  the  hardened  receptacle,  oblong,  narrowed 
at  the  base,  nearly  sessile,  with  a  small  point  at  the  apex, 
smooth,  yellow  and  fragrant  when  ripe.  8.  China, 
Formosa,  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Philippine  Isls.  B.HL 
423. — A  species  widely  cult,  in  the  warm  countries  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere  and  in  conservatories,  for  its 
fragrant  fls.  ami  frs.  This  species  is  tender  in  Cent.  Fla. 
and  should  be  banked  with  dry  sand.  It  needs  rich 
soil  and  should  be  well  fertilized  eacli  year.  Easily 
prop,  by  seeds. 

BB.  PetnU  tomentose  or  pubescent,  not  exceeding  an  inch 
in  length. 

c.  Fr.  ovoid,  sharp- pointed:  petal*  oi<ate-lanceolate, 

brownixh  red,  puttegcent. 
uncinAtus,  Safford  (Annbna  uncinAta,  Lam.).  Fig. 
384.  A  shrub  with  climbing  divaricate  branches;  voung 
branches  slightly  pubescent  at  first,  at  length  glabrous, 
more  or  less  zigzag:  hs.  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  usually  acute  at  the  base,  glabrous  on  both 


sides,  glossy,  and  with  short,  thick  petioles,  5-10  in. 
long  by  2-3  in.  broad:  hooked  peduncles  glabrous, 
curved  downwards  almost  like  a  spiral,  somewhat 
flattened,  usually  opposite  a  If.,  often  with  the  portion 
of  the  branch  above  it  more  or  less  aborted,  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  terminal;  calyx  3-parted,  the  divisions 
ovate-acute;  petals  fi,  ovate-lanceolate,  brownish  ml 
on  the  upper  partj  with  broad  claws,  woolly  or  pubes- 
cent ("cottoneux'  ),  concave  within  and  constricted 
between  the  claw  and  the  limb,  the  3  outer  petals 
about  ?iin.  long,  somewhat  larger  than  the  inner,  and 
relatively  broader;  ovaries  about  8-12,  gradually  tap- 
ering upward  to  the  obtuse  stigmntic  apex,  clothed 
with  minute  hairs,  and  containing  2  basal  collateral 
erect  ovules:  frs.  several,  rounaed -ovoid,  abruptly 
pointed  at  the  apex,  nearly  sessile,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  inclosed  in  its  hull,  at  length  smooth,  lightly 
punctate,  and  inclosing  2  oblong  seeds  truncated  at 
the  base,  rising  side  by  side  from  the  base,  more  or 
less  compressed  and  bearing  a  marginal  groove  around 
the  periphery  of  the  hard  bony  tfsta. — This  si>eeies  was 
described  by  Lamarck  from  specimens  collected  by 
Sonnerat  in  the  E.  Indies  and  Madagascar  (see  fig*- 
Dunal  Anon.  pis.  12,  12a).  It  is  very  closely  related  to 
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A.  odoratissimus,  R.  Br.,  from  which  it  apparently  differs 
in  the  broader  shape,  reddish  brown  color,  and  "cot- 
tony" indumentum  of  its  petals.  If,  as  supposed  by 
many  botanists,  the  two  species  are  identical,  the  spe- 
cific name  uncinatu*  of  Blume,  which  it  more  closely 
resembles,  the  latter,  set  apart  by  Hooker  &  Thomson 
as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  A.  Blumei,  must 
yield  to  the  earlier  specific  name,  and  A .  odoratissimus, 
R.  Br.,  be  retained  as  a  species  distinct  from  Lamarck's 
though  supposed  by  its  author  and  his  followers  to  be 
identical  with  it.  .4.  uncinatu*,  like  its  very  close  ally, 
A.  odoratUsimus,  is  frequently  planted  in  the  warm 
regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  for  tho  Bake  of  its 
fragrant  fls. 

cc.  Fr.  tapering  at  both  ends:  petal*  linear-lanceolate, 

hamitus,  Blume  (A.  o>Lmti\ssimus,  Hook.  f.  <fc 
Thomson).  A  large  scrambling  shrub  with  elongate  sar- 
mentose  glabrous  branches:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate, 
obtusely  acuminate,  acute  at  the  base,  2-4  in.  long  by 
1-1  in.  broad,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  delicately  veined 
on  both  surfaces:  hooked  peduncles  flattened,  glabrous, 
spirally  curved,  several-fla.  but  usually  all  but  one  of  tho 
fls.  abortive;  pedicel  curved,  clothed  with  short  pubes- 
cence and  bearing  at  the  base  a  sessile  ovate  caducous 
bractcole;  fls.  yellowish  ferrugineous;  calvx  minute, 
subtomentose,  deciduous,  deeply  3-parted,  the  divisions 
broadly  ovate-acute,  spreading  and  reflexed;  outer  and 
inner  petals  of  equal  length,  1  in.  long,  linear-lanceolate, 
obtusely  acuminate,  thickish,  tomentose,  excavated  and 
constricted  at  the  base,  conniving  over  the  essential 
parts  and  almost  concealing  them,  the  limb,  above  the 
constriction,  curving  somewhat  inward,  with  a  raised 
median  line  along  trie  back  and  a  groove  within,  the 
outer  petals  somewhat  broader  than  the  inner;  recep- 
tacle plano-convex,  clothed  with  minute  hairs;  sta- 
mens numerous,  thick,  club-shaped,  obtuse,  the  con- 
nective swollen  and  rounded  above  the  pollen-sacs; 
ovaries  few.  about  5-8,  linear-oblong,  glabrous,  taper- 
ing upward  into  the  terete  style;  mature  hardened 
receptacle  bearing  3-5  fruiting  carpels  2-21*2  in.  long 
and  1  in.  diam.,  tapering  toward  both  ends,  obtusely 
acuminate,  rather  smooth,  marked  with  longitudinal 
lines  within  from  the  base  to  the  apex  and  spotted  with 
greenish  and  white,  at  length  turning  red;  seeds  2,  erect, 
side  by  side,  oval,  with  a  hard  bony  pericarp  sur- 
rounded by  a  marginal  groove,  and  a  large  ruminate  • 
albumen.  Java,  common  at  the  base  of  nigh  mts. — 
Widely  diffused  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  planted  for 
the  sake  of  its  fragrant  fls.,  often  scrambling  over 
garden  walls.  Closely  allied  to  this  species  is  Arta- 
botrys  intermediu*,  Hassk.,  which  grows  in  the  botani- 
cal gardens  of  Buitenzorg,  on  the  island  of  Java.  Its 
calyx  is  described  as  silky  within,  its  petals  as  green  and 
covered  with  fine  tomentum,  the  exterior  ones  a  little 
broader  and  longer  than  the  inner  (an  inch  long),  and 
ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  and  the  ripe  carpels  obovoid 
and  acutish. 

aa.  Shape  of  petal*  cylindrical  or  club-shaped,  flethy: 

peduncles  several-fid. 
suaveolens,  Blume.  Bitfalo  Thorn.  Dcrib 
Carabao.  Susong  Dahclao.  A  large  woody  climber 
or  scrambling  shrub:  young  branches  pubcrulous:  Ivs. 
elliptic-oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  2-5  in.  long  by  1- 
in.  broad,  acuminate,  at  the  acute  or  obtuse  base 
usually  narrowed  into  a  short  glabrous  petiole,  coriace- 
ous or  subcoriaccous,  glabrous  or  pubescent  on  the 
midrib  beneath,  glossy  above,  conspicuously  veined 
on  both  sides:  peduncles  short,  recurved  or  hooked, 
flattened  and  fasciated,  pubcrulous,  several-fld.;  fls. 
very  fragrant,  small,  yellow,  borne  on  pedicels  J^in. 
long  or  less:  petals  all  similar,  about  l£in.  long,  fleshy, 
terete  or  club-shaped,  broad  and  concave  at  the  base, 
where  they  connive  to  form  a  dome-shaped  covering 
over  the  essent  ial  parts;  stamens  many,  short  and  thick, 
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wedge-shaped,  with  a  very  broad  truncate  or  flattened 
connective  above  the  two  pollen-sacs;  ovaries  few.  about 
3-5,  broadly  ovoid,  subcompresscd,  terminating  in  a 
small  stigma  and  containing  2  basal  ovules;  fruiting 
carpels  2  or  3,  oblong,  obtuse,  slightly  contracted  at  the 
base,  sessile;  seed  usually  solitary-  All  Malayan  prov- 
-  at  low  elevations,  common;  distribution  from 
Sylhet  to  Burma;  also  occurring 
in  (be  Philippines—  The  natives 
use  this  plant  to  form  hedges  and 
fences,  interweaving  tin-  long  sar- 
branehes,  which  form  an 
effective  barrier  against  cattle  and 
buffalo.  Often  planted  near 
houses  on  ac  count  of  the 
cxtjuisite  fragrance  of  its  fls. 
Suitable  lor  forming  in- 
cisures in  Ha.,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  S.  Calif. 

W.  E.  Safford. 

ARTEMfSIA  {Artemisia, 
wife  of  Mausolus).  Com- 
nonir.     Wormwood.  A 
large   genus    of  aromatic 
and  bitter  herbs  and  small 
shrubs,  mostly  in  the 
northern  hemisphere, 
and  most  abundant 
in  arid  regions. 

I -eaves  alternate, 
often  dissected :  heads 
small  and  mostly  in- 
conspicuous,  numcr- 
ous.   and  generally 
ig,  with  vellow 
or    whitish  florets, 
wholly   discoid,  the 
involucre  im- 
bricated in 
several  rows. 

In  the  West, 
many  of  the 
species,  parti- 
cularly A.  tri- 
dentata,  are 
known  as  sage  brush.  Grown  for  their  medicinal  prop- 
erties or  for  foliage  effects.  The  drug  product  of  the 
artcmisias  is  large.  .4.  Absinthium  is  the  chief  source 
of  absinthe;  A.  Barrclieri,  Bess.,  of  Spain,  is  said  to  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Algerian  absinthe;  A.  Cina, 
Merger,  of  the  Orient,  is  the  source  of  eantonica.  The 
garden  kinds  are  perennials  and  thrive  in  the  most 
ordinary  conditions,  even  in  poor  and  dry  soil.  Propa- 
is  mostly  by  division. 

INDEX. 

,  11.  endonriana,  0.  PunHiiarm,  10. 

.  7.  filifolia.  3.  mcroram,  17. 

 j  8.  frixida,  4.  wrier*.  5. 

nrbuacula,  15.  qnaphnladet,  10.  Xtrllrriann,  0. 

,  6.  lariijlwn.  13.  irulrntata,  1ft. 


383.  Axle  mi su  SteUerUru, 
Duty  Millers. 


the 


A.  Heads  veilh  two  kinds  of  florets  (heterogamous). 
B.  Ihsk-fls.  with  both  stamens  and  pistils,  but  the  ovary 
abortive  {not  producing  seal);  style  usually  entire. 

1.  Dracunculus,  Linn.  Tarraoon.  Estraoon.  Herb; 
green  and  glabrous,  with  erect,  branched  sts.  2  ft. 
high:  radical  Ivs.  3-parted  at  the  top;  st.-lvs.  linear 
or  lanceolate,  entire  or  small-toothed:  panicle  spread- 
ing, with  whitish  green,  nearlv  globular  ll.-heads.  Ku. 
R.H.  1896.  p.  285.— Tarragon  Ivs.  are  used  for  seasoning, 
but  the  plant  is  little  grown  in  this  count ry.  The  Ivs. 
may  be  dried  in  the  fall,  or  roots  may  be  forced  in  a 
coolhouse  in  the  winter.  Prop,  by  division;  rarely  pro- 
duces seed.  See  Tarragon. 


2.  canadensis,  Michx.  Herb,  2ft.orleashigh,  glabroiis 
or  very  nearlv  so:  Ivs.  usually  2-pinnate,  with  filiform, 
plane  lobes:  fls.  in  a  long,  narrow  panicle,  with  numer- 
ous small  greenish  heads  Wild  on  banks  and  plains  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

3.  filifdlia,  Torr.  Shrubby,  caneseent,  3  ft.  or  leas 
high,  very  leafy,  the  branches  rigid:  Ivb.  3-parted  into 
linear  filiform  segms.,  scarcely  ^in.  wide:  panicle  long 
and  leafy.  Plains,  W. — Plant  has  a  purplish,  mist-like 
aspect  when  in  fr. 

bd.  bisk-fls.  perfect  and  fertile;  style  2-cleft. 
c.  Receptacle  hairy. 
D.  Racemes  not  I  -sided. 

4.  frt'gida,  Willd .  Herb.  S-12  in.,  with  a  woody  base, 
silver)-  canescent:  Ivs.  much  cut  into  linear  lobes: 
heads  small  and  globular,  with  pale  involucre,  in  nu- 
merous racemes.  Plains  and  mts.  W.  Intro.  1883. — 
Good  for  borders.  Known  in  Colo,  as  "mountain 
fringe."  and  used  medicinally. 

5.  sericea,  Web.  Sub-shrub  or  more  usually  a  creep- 
ing woody  perennial  with  finely  divided  silky  foliage: 
If.-segms.  distinctly  stalked:  fl.-headB  in  solitary  or 
paniculately  branching  racemes,  yellowish  white.  Sum- 
mer. Siberia. 

6.  arRcntea,  L'Her.  Shrubby,  erect,  1-2  ft.:  Ivs. 
white-sflkv,  2-pinnate,  the  lobes  linear  or  lanceolate: 
heads  globular,  tomentose,  nodding,  in  racemose  pani- 
cles. Madeira. — Useful  for  roekwork. 

7.  Absinthium,  Linn.  Wormwood.  Absinthium. 
Almost  shrubby,  2—4  ft.  high,  spreading  and  branchy, 
white-silky:  Ivs.  2-3-partcd  into  oblong,  obtuse  lobes: 
heads  small  and  numerous,  in  leafy  panicles. — Worm- 
wood is  native  to  Eu.,  but  it  occasionally  escapes  from 
gardens.  It  is  a  common  garden  herb,  being  used  in 
domestic  medicine,  especially  as  a  vermifuge.  Worm- 
wood tea  Is  an  odorous  memory  with  even-  person 
who  was  reared  in  the  country.  See  Absinthe  and 
Wormwood. 

dd.  Racetnes  1 -sided. 

8.  arborescens,  Linn.  Shrubby,  1-2  ft.,  the  sts.  erect 
and  angled:  foliage  finely  dissected,  silver)'  white,  the 
upper  Ivs.  almost  sessile,  the  lower  petiolate:  fls.  in 
somewhat  1 -sided  racemes,  bright  yellow.  Medit.  re- 
gion.— Hardv  only  as  far  north 
as  Washington,  D.  C. 

cc.  Receptacle  not  hairy. 

D.  Lvs.  while  or  i 
throughout. 

9.  Stelleriana,  Bess.  (A.  en- 
doviciana,\ioT\.).  Old  Woman. 
Dusty  Miller.  Beach 
Wormwood.  Pig.  385.  Herb, 
2  ft.,  from  a  woody  creeping 
base,  densely  white  tomentose: 
lvs.  pinnatifid,  with  obtuse 
lobes:  heads  large  and  many- 
fld.,  in  a  racemose-glomerate 
infl.  X.  E.  Asia  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Mass.  to 
Del.  —  Attractive  from  its 
whiteness.    Useful  for  borders. 

10.  Purshiana,  Bess.  (A. 
gnaphalinles,  Nutt.  not  Hort.). 
Sts.  and  lvs.  white-woolly  on 
both  sides,  differing  from  A. 
ludaeiciana  in  which  the  lvs. 
are  usually  glabrate 
when  old:  Ivs.  acute  or  acumi- 
nate, overtopped  by  the  spi- 
cate-paniculate  infl.  of  white 
fls.  Missouri  R.  to  the  Pacific.  ( X  » 
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dd.  Lvs.  white  on  1  side  only  or  green  throughout. 


11. 

Shrubby,  3-5  ft., 


See  Southern- 


(XW 


Southernwood.  Old  Man. 
green  and  glabrous,  the  st.  much 
branched  and  rather  strict :  lvs.  1-3- 
pinnately  divided,  U)e  divisions  fine- 
lihform :  panicle  loos*',  with  yellowish 
white  heads.  Eu.— Soutiiernwood 
is  grown  for  its 
foliage;  and  it 
into  waste  places, 
wood. 

12.  pontic*,  Linn.  Roman  Worm- 
\v>oD.  Fig.  384>.  Shrubby,  erect, 
1—4  ft.:  lvs.  canescent  below,  pin- 
nutisect,  the  lobes  linear:  panicle 
Open  and  long,  with  small,  globular, 
nodding,  whitish  yellow  heads.  Eu. 
—  Roman  wormwood  is  used  for  the 
ji:nne  purposes  as  A.  Absinthium, 
and  is  more  agreeable.  A  source 
of  absinthe. 

13.  vulgaris,  Linn.  Mro- 
wort.  Fig.  387.  Herb,  erect, 
paniculatclv  branched,  the  sts. 
often  purplish:  lvs.  white-cot- 
tony beneath  but  soon  green 
above,  2-pinnately  cleft,  with 
lanceolate  lobes;  upper  lvs. 
sometimes  linear:  beads  many, 
oblong,  yellowish.  Eu.  and  N. 
N.  Amer.,  and  naturalized  in 
eastern  states. — A  white-fld. 
form  has  been  sold  as  A.  lacii- 
flbra.  Fig.  388.  It  is  a  beauti- 
Mug- 


17.  sacrorum,  Ledeb.  Annual  or  biennial,  shrubby 
low:  lvs.  long-petioled,  ovate,  pinnatisect  and  the 


ful  plant  with  fragrant  foliage.    G.  29:409 
wort  is  grown  for  the  ornament  of  its  foliage 
are  variegated-lvd.  and  golden-lvd. 
once  a  domestic  remedy. 
Variable. 

14.  ludovicilna,  Nutt. 
Western  Mugwoxt. 
White  Saoe.  Erect  or 
ascending  herb,  2-3  ft., 
white-tomentosc  or  lvs.  l>e- 
coming  greenish  above:  lvs. 
linear  to  oblong,  the  lower 
ones  toothed  or  parted,  the 
upper  ones  entire:  head.* 
small,  bell-shaped,  panicu- 
late. Plains  and  banks,  U  . 
Intro.  1891. 

aa.  Head*  iriih  perfect 
fls.  throughout:  re- 
ceptacle not  hairy. 

15.  arbuscula,  Nutt. 
Sahe  Brush.  Shrubby, 
a  foot  or   leas  high: 
lvs.  short,  wedge-shaped,  '.i- 
lobed,  the  lobes  obovate  mid 
often   2-lobed,  canescent : 
panicle  simple  and  strict, 
often  spike-like,  the5-9-fld. 
heads  erect.     Plains  and 
mts.,  Colo,  and  Wyo.,  X.  W. 

16.  tridentita.Nutt.  Sack 

Brush.  Shrubby,  reaching 
height  of  12  ft.  although 
often  only  a  foot  high, 
branchy,  canescent:  I  v.*. 
wedge-shaped,  3-7-toothed 
or  lobed,  truncate  at  t hi- 
summit,  the  uppermost  one.* 
narrower:  heads  5-8-fld. 
Phuns,  W.  Intro.  1881. 


segms.  again  pectinate,  hoary  or  white-pubescent, 
the  raehis  winged:  fls.  15-20  in  the  head,  the  heads 
nodding  and  in  separate  slender  racemes.  S.  Russia, 
Siberia,  etc.  Var.  viride,  Hort.,  with  green  foliage,  id 
the  attractive  Summer  Fir  recently  intro.,  grown  as  an 
annual  for  its  neat  pyramidal  form  (3-5  ft.)  and  much 
dissected  rich  green  foliage. 

.4.  ,  .  Bfsa.    Compact,  abrub-like.  with  small  Ivm. 

anil  yellow  fla. 
Willd  I  A.  pedei 
cul,  ailvery  foiiace  for 


ive  the  Iva.   S.  Eu. — A. 
i).    Low  reapilune  plant  wit! 
it  M  chiefly  groan.  Spain. 

N.  Taylor,  f 


ARTHR  O  Pu  D IU  M  (Greek,  joint  and  foot,  alluding 
to  jointed  pedicels).  Liliaccx.  Herbaceous  perennials, 
allied  to  Anthericiun,  grown  in  the  open  in  the  South 
and  otherwise  in  greenhouses. 

Tufted  herbs  1-3  ft.  high,  with  fibrous  fleshy  roots: 
lvs.  linear  or  lanceolate,  crowded  at  base  of  st.:  scape 
simple  or  branched;  fls.  white  or  violet,  in  racemes  or 
punicles,  on  pedicels  jointed  at  the  middle;  perianth 
persistent,  the  segms.  6  and  distinct  and  3-nerved; 
stamens  6,  shorter  than  perianth:  fr.  a  subglobose  caps., 
3-valved. — About  10  species  in  Austral.,  New  Zeal.,  etc. 
Cult,  and  prop,  as  for  Anthericum,  requiring  no  special 
treatment. 

cirrhatum,  R.  Br.  Glabrous,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  numerous, 
deep  green,  2  ft.  or  less  long:  scape  stout,  naked,  bear- 
ing a  much-branched  panicle  often  1  ft.  long;  fls. 
white,  star-shaped,  1  in.  or  less  in  diam.,  the  segms. 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate;  filaments  bearing  2  ten- 
dril-like appendages  (whence  the  name).  New  Zeal. 
B.M.  2350.— Reported  in  S.  Calif.  L.  H.  B. 


No.  13. 


ARTICHOKE  (Cirnara  Scdlymux,  Linn.).  Com- 
p6sitsr.  'Die  artichoke  (or  the  Globe  artichoke,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Jerusalem  artichoke)  is  a  strong 
thistle-like  plant  (  Fig.  389).  grown  for  the  edible  flower- 
heads  (Fig.  390).  It  is  native  in  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  and  is  not  hardy  in  the  northernmost 
parts  of  the  I'nited  States.  It  is  perennial,  but  the 
plantation  should  be  renewed  every  two  or  three  years. 
See  Cynara. 

The  artichoke  is  propagated  by  seed  or  by  suckere. 
The  latter  is  the  preferable  method,  for  a  good  strain  or 
variety  may  thus  be  perpetuated.  The  buds  or  shoots 
are  detached  from  the  old  crown  in  spring  before 
growth  begins.  Seeds  produce  bearing  plants  the  fol- 
lowing year,  although  heads  may  be  secured  the  same 
autumn  if  the  season  is  long  and  if  the  seeds  are 
started  early  under  glass. 

The  soft  fleshy  receptacle  of  the  flower-head  and 
the  thickened  base  of  the  scales  (or  ~ 
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are  the  edible  parts.  They  are  sometimes  eaten  raw, 
but  are  usually  boiled  and  served  with  drawn  butter  or 
sauce.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  blanched  after  the 
manner  of  sea-kale  and  cardoon,  and  are  cooked  as  a 
pot-herb. 

In  the  southern  states  and  California,  the  artichoke  is 
■jrown  without  difficulty.  In  California,  particularly, 
it  thrives  aa  a  field  crop.  In  northern  gardens,  even 
professional  and  skilled  gardeners  have  usually  given 

it  up  after  a  few 
trials.  It  is  found 
in  a  few  gardens 
on  Long  Island, 
in  Massachusetts, 
and  perhaps  a  few 
other  places,  and 
is  there  grown 
with  fair  success, 
provided  that  the 
crown  is  protected 
in  winter  in  such 
a  way  that  snow 
or  heavy  mulch  is 
not  allowed  to 
choke  the  plant. 
This  seems  to  be 
the  chief  danger, 
litter,  place  a  cap  or 


Instead  of  covering  with  manure  or 
miniature  tent  over  the  crown  to  give  it  air  and  freedom 
of  breathing.  The  flower-heads  are  now  regularly  and 
commonly  found  on  sale  at  the  green  grocers'  in  our 
larger  eastern  cities,  and  the  supply  comes  mostly  from 
California.  The  large  seeds  may  need  special  treat- 
ment to  make  them  germinate  promptly.  The  better 
way,  undoubtedly,  for  the  home  gardener  who  may 
wish  to  try  a  few  plants,  is  to  secure  sucker  plants 
from  one  of  the  big  seedsmen  or  professional  plant- 
growers.  Set  them  in  fairly  good  warm  soil,  3  feet 
each  way,  or  4  by  2,  and  give  clean  cultivation.  Pro- 
tect the'  crowns  during  winter  as  suggested,  and  in 
following  spring  thin  to  about  three  Moots.  Edible 
heads  may  be  expected  in  July.  They  are  gathered  for 
use  before  the  flower-heads  open.  It  is  better  to  cut  the 
old  stalk  down  to  the  ground  after  the  head  is  removed, 
for  the  root  is  not  then  weakened  and  new  shoots  will 
spring  up.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  Large 
Green  Paris  being  the  one  mostly  mentioned  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  parts  of  Europe  the  artichoke  is  grown  with 
special  skill,  but  it  has  never  been  a  prominent  vege- 


T. 

ARTICHOKE,  JERUSALEM  (Hdidnihxu  tvberdsus, 
Linn.).  Comp6»itje.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  the 
subterranean  stem  tuber  of  a  native  sunflower.  Fig. 
391 .  The  plant  is  coarse  and  upright,  and  persists  as  a 
weed  when  once  introduced.  It  does  not  need  excess- 
ively rich  soil,  nor  high  culture,  succeeding  on  any 
warm  well-drained  land  without  attention.  It  is 
planted  much  after  the  manner  of  potatoes,  and  it  will 

"  .white,  edible  tubers. 

In  late  fall,  the  plants 
may  be  pulled  up,  ex- 
posing to  view  the 
tubers  that  are  clus- 
tered around  the  roots 
near  the  main  stalks  so 
that  thev  can  be  easily 
gathered  with  the  help 
of  a  hoe  or  potato  hook, 
if  wanted  for  use  as  a 


ML 


culinary  vegetable:  or,  if  grown  for  hog-feed,  the  hugs 
may  be  turned  right  into  the  field  and  allowed  to  dig 
then*  own.  All  farm  stock  seems  to  like  the  artichoke 
tubers.  If  shredded  or  ground  and  mixed  with  meals, 
they  make  a  good  winter  ration,  as  a  variety,  for  poultry. 
More  prolific  than  common  potatoes,  and  far  more 


easily  grown,  the  artichoke  is  one  of  the  crops  that  may 
be  considered  for  cultivation  as  a  succulent  vegetable  to  ■ 
feed  to  cattle,  swine,  and  other  farm  animals  during 
winter.  Raw  or  boiled  and  served  cold  with  oil  and  vine- 
gar, this  tuber  also  makes  a  very  palatable  winter  or 
spring  salad,  and  for  this  purpose  it  finds  a  limited  sale 
in  our  markets.  The  chief  commercial  demand  for  it 
is  for  seed  purposes.  Frost  has  no  injurious  effect  on 
the  tuber  in  the  ground,  and  the  easiest  way  to  winter 
it,  therefore,  is  by  leaving  the  plants  alone  until  spring 
and  then  digging  the  tubers.  If  already  harvested,  they 
may  be  pitted  like  potatoes,  beets,  or  other  roots,  and 
will  require  very  little  covering.  Mammoth  White 
French  is  said  by  some  propagators  to  be  an  improved 
strain  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  If  there  is  danger  of 
the  plant  spreading  and  becoming  a  weed,  hogs,  when 
given  a  chance  at  it,  will  soon  clear  the  land  of 
the  tubers.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  See 
Heiiardhu*.  f  Greiner. 

ARTOCARPDS  (arlos,  bread,  and  carpos,  fruit). 
M  or  Acer.  Bread-Fruit.  Milky-juiced  tropical  trees, 
some  of  them  yielding  edible  fruits,  ornamental  in 
foliage. 

Leaves  alternate,  large,  thick,  entire  or  pinnate: 


392.  Bread-Fruit.— Artocarpus  inciu,  showing  a 
frm,f  r.i.1,1,  titc.  (XM 

stamens  2;  pistillate  fls.  in  globular  heads,  with  simple 
l-ovuled  ovary  and  bifid  stigma:  fr.  a  large  fleshy  mass 
or  syncarp,  formed  of  the  aggregated  fls. — A  genus  of 
40  species  containing  many  tropical  fr.  plants,  originally 
the  E.  Indies,  sometimes  cult,  with  difficulty  in 


a  botanic  gardens  for  their  great 
interest,  and  throughout  the  world  in  the  tropics.  They 
need  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere,  much  water,  and  per- 
fect drainage.  Prop,  slowly  by  cuttings  of  young 
lateral  growth.  Bread-fruit  seeds  are  boiled  and  eaten. 

inclsa,  Linn.f.  (A.  communi*,  Font.?).  Bread-Fruit. 
Fig.  392.  Tree,  30-40  ft.,  with  a  viscid,  milky  juice: 
branches  fragile:  lvs.  1-3  ft.  long,  leathery,  ovate, 
euneate  and  entire  at  base,  upper  part  3-9-lobed :  male 
fls.  in  a  dense  club-shaped  yellow  catkin,  10-10  in.  long; 
female  fls.  in  a  subglobular  cchinate  head,  having  a 
spongy  receptacle:  fr.  4-0  in.  diam.,  typically  muri- 
catedTbut  in  the  best  cult,  varieties  reticulated  onlv, 
and  often  seedless.   Gt.  39,  p.  273.  Gng.  5:233,  and 
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B.M.  2869-2871,  where  the  romantic  story  of  it* 
transfer  to  the  YV.  Indies  is  told. — Sparingly  cult,  in 
S.  Fla.  and  in  warmhouses  of  botanic  garden's.  Faten 

cooked,  as  a  vege- 
table rather  than 
as  a  fruit;  widely 
used  in  tropics. 

integrif dlia, 
Linn.  f.  Jack- 
FmiT  or  Tkke. 
Called  also  Jaca. 
Fig.  39:1.  Tree,  30 
ft.,    with  milky 
I  vs.  4-6  in.  long, 
very  various;  those  of 
fertile   branches  nearly 
obovate,  en  tin-;  those  of 
higher  branehcM  more  ob- 
ovate and  oblong;  those 
of  young  shoots  from  the 
root  very  narrow,  or  2-3- 
lobed:    fr.    attaining  a 
length  of  IS  in.  or  more, 
and  weight  of  30—10  lbs. 
G.C.  III.  20:717.  B.M. 
2833,  2S34.    Gt.  39,  p. 
273.   Gn.  35,  p.  455.— 
Ixfts  palatal)le  than  the 
breed-fruit)  and  usually 
eaten  only    by  natives 
and  coolies. 

Cinnonii,   Bull.  Lvs. 
vaiying  from  cordate  to 
deeply  3-lobed,  1  ft.  long, 
red  beneath,  bronzy  crim- 
son  and  purple  above, 
F.S.  21:2231.  2232.- Per- 
haps better  included  under  Fieus  Cannanii,  according 
to  Nicholson,  but  here  retained  in  Artocarpus. 

X.  Taylor,  f 

ARUM  (ancient  name).  ArAcr.r.  Wild  Ginoer. 
Tuber-bearing  low  herbs,  of  few  species,  in  Fu.  and  \V. 
Asia,  most  of  them  grown  in  pots. 

Lvs.  simple,  the  petiole  sheathed  at  the  base:  spathe 
convolute,  variously  colored,  mostly  including  the  short 
spadix;  pistillate  fls.  at  the  base.  Monogr.  by  Fngler  in 
DeCandolle's  Monographic  Phancrogamarum,  \ol.  II. 

Arums  are  grown  usually  as  oddities,  mostly  under  the 
general  name  of  callas.  Some  of  the  species  are  hardy ; 
otherN,  as  .4.  palxstinum,  are  tender,  and  require  glass- 
house treatment.  The  kinds  are  managed  in  essentially 
the  same  way  as  the  fancy-leaved  caladiums.  Plant 
the  tubers  sufficiently  deep  that  roots  rnav  form  from 
near  the  top.  Give  rich  soil,  and  water  freely  when 
growing  or  in  bloom.  The  hardy  species  should  l>c 
well  mulched  in  late  fall.  They  thrive  \nt*l  in  partially 
shaded  places  and  in  rich  soil.  Propagation  is  by 
natural  offsets;  also  by  seeds  or  berries,  which  some 
species  produce  freely.  Some  of  the  species  are  acrid- 
poisonous. 

INDEX. 


303.  Jack-Fruit.— Artocarpus 


very  showy.  Society  Isls. 


nlbi-pnthum.  5,  7. 
nlpinuiii.  6. 
nnicuntutum,  6. 
byimiliuutu,  7. 
rjiiiurieiiw.  7. 
oundiitutlum,  7. 
Corrirum.  1. 
ciiUnAraceum,  7. 


Ci/lirium.  1!. 
dHrunoati 


um.  3. 


I  I.  ■  .  .  :  2. 

rlonyalum,  5. 
gratum,  5. 
imm/irutatum.  tl. 

intrrmrdium,  fi. 

itnlioum.  7. 
muculmlum,  6. 
A/a/yi,  6. 
marmoratum,  7. 
nigrum,  6. 


Xardmannii,  5. 
orirnlnlc.  5. 
pnln-nuium.  4. 
pidum,  1. 
murium.  4. 
tprrlahilt,  2. 
rurinrum.  2. 
iwriVJn/um,  5. 
ru/^rr.  0. 
ZtUbari,  6. 


a.  Mature  lvs.  cortiate,  oblong-ovate. 
1.  picrum,  Linn.  f.  {A.  corsieum,  I»isel).    Lvs.  ap- 
pearing in  spring,  long-pet ioled,  light  green:  spathe 
bright  violet,  swollen  at  the  base:  spadix  purple-black, 
exceeding  the  spathe.  Corsica,  Balearica,  etc.— Hardy. 


aa.  Mature  lvs.  hastate  or  sagittate. 

B.  T liber  round-flattened  or  oblate,  the  hs.  and  pedun- 
cles arising  from  a  depressed  center:  In.  appear- 
ing before  the  spathe. 

2.  Dioscoridis,  Sibth.  &  Smith  (A.  spectdbile,  RegeJ. 
A.  syruicum,  Blume.  A.  ctjprium,  Schott).  Lf. -blade 
oblong-triangular  or  ovate-triangular:  spat  he-tube  pale 
within,  the  limb  6-8  in.  long,  lanceolato-oblong,  and 
colored  with  large  lenticular  purple  spots:  spadix  short, 
included.  Asia  Minor. — Huns  into  many  forms,  with 
variously  marked  sj»athe«i.  Pots. 

3.  detruncitum,  Mev.  Lvs.  more  or  less  truncate  at 
the  base,  the  blade  shorter  than  in  the  last:  spathe 
vellowish  green  and  purple-spotted,  large  (10-15  in. 
long)  and  short-stalked,  the  limb  acuminate.  Persia. 
— Hardy. 

4.  palsestlnum,  Boiss.  (A.  sdnctum,  Hort.).  Black 
Cai.i-a.  Solomon's  Lily.  Lvs.  cordate-hastate,  6  in. 
broad  across  the  base  and  about  equal  in  length,  the 
middle  1oIm>  broad-ovate  and  nearly  blunt:  spathe  about 
the  length  of  the  If.,  with  a  short  green  tube,  and  an 
elongated  lance-oblong  tapering  limb,  which  is  greenish 
on  the  outside  and  continuous  black-purple  within,  the 
tip  sometimes  recurving:  spadix  shorter  than  the 
spathe,  the  upper  part  dark-colored.  Palestine.  B.M. 


394.  Anus  macula  turn.  (XVf) 

5509.  Gn.  45,  p.  311;  59.  p.  317;  71,  p.  102.— Perhaps 
the  most  popular  arum  at  present,  being  grown  in 
pots  as  an  oddity. 

5.  orients le,  Bieb.  A  foot  high:  lvs.  brownish, 
broadly  hastate-sagittate  the  front  lobe  oblong-acute: 
spathe-tube  oblong-ovoid  and  white  within,  the  limb 
ovate  to  oblong  anil  intense  black-purple  (rarely  pale), 
resembling  A.  maculatum. — A  hardy  species  from  Asia 
Minor,  running  into  many  forms.  Some  of  the  plants 
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referred  here  are  A.  nigrum,  A.  vtiriolatum,  A.  Nord- 
mannii,  A.  grot  urn,  Schott;  A.  elongaium  and  A.  albi- 
*/>a(Aum,  Ster.  (not  A.  albUpathum,  Hort.,  which  ia  A. 

BB.  Tuber  ovoid  or  oblong,  propagating  htrri- 
zontally,  the  lvs.  ana  pedunclix  arising 
from  the  apex:  lvs.  appearing  before 
or  with  the  spat  he. 

6.  mac u latum,  Linn.  (A.  mitgdr>;  Lam.). 
Lordb-and-Ladies.  Cuckoo- Pint.  Wake 
Robin  (in  England).  Fig.  304. 
About  a  foot  nigh:  Ivb.  usually 
black-spotted,  hastate  or  sagit- 
tate, the  front  lobe  triangular- 
ovate,  about  as  high  as  the 
spathe:  spathe  somewhat  con- 
t  racted  alnivc  I  lie  base,  the  mar- 
gins of  the  limb  becoming  in- 
rolled,  spotted  with  purple: 
spadix  shorter  than  the  spat  he. 
purple.  Eu. — A  hardy  species,  of 
many  forms.  A  form  with  spot- 
less Ivb.  and  whitish  tube  with 
medial  purple  zone,  is  A.  imniac- 
ulatum,  Reichb.,  and  Zelebdri, 
Schott.  Var.  angustatum,  Eng- 
ler  (A,  intermetlium,  Schur.  A. 
Mdiyi,  Schott )  has  a  narrow  light 
purple  spathe.  Var.  alplnum, 
Engler  (A.  alplnum,  Schott  & 
Kotschy)  has  peduncles  longer, 
and  an  ovate-lanceolate  spathe. 

7.  itAlictun,  Mill.  (A.  cylin- 
draceum,  Gasp.).  Fig.  395. 
Larger  than  the  last:  Ivs.  has- 
tate, nearly  truncate  below, 
light-veined:  spathe  scarcely  swollen  below,  the  limb 
erect  and  not  expanding  and  including  the  short 
spadix  (tip  sometimes  defiexed  after  flowering),  yel- 
lowish or  white  and  faintly  striate.  Eu.  B.M.  2432. — A 
hardy  species;  also  grown  in  pots.  In  the  open,  the 
lvs.  appear  in  the  fall.  A  very  variable  species.  Var. 
canariense,  Engler  (A.  canaritnte,  Webb  &  Berth.), 
has  narrow  If. -lobes  and  spathe.  Var.  concinnatum, 
Engler  (A.  concinnatum  and  A.  marmordtum,  Schott), 
has  broad  gray-spotted  lvs.  Var.  byzanttnnm,  Engler, 
(A.  bytantlnum,  Schott),  has  spathe-tube  oblong,  white 
inside  and  purple  at  the  mouth,  and  an  acuminate  pur- 
ple or  green  limb.  Var.  albispathum,  Hurt .,  has  a  white 
BPathe-  L.  H.  B. 

ARtJNCUS  (old  name).  Hosaeex.  Goat's-Beard. 
Ornamental  tall  perennial  herbs,  cultivated  chiefly  for 
the  large  showy  panicles  of  white  flowers  and  also  for 
the  handsome  much-divided  foliage. 

Leaves  bi-  to  tripinnatc  with  minute  or  wanting 
stipules:  flu.  dioecious,  small;  calyx  5-lobed:  petals  5; 
stamens  many;  pistils  commonly  3:  the  follicles  dehis- 
cent, glabrous,  usually  2-seeded;  seeds  minute,  dull. — 
Two  species  in  X.  Amer.,  N.  and  W.  Eu.,  N.  Asia  to 
Japan.  Formerly  usually  referred  to  Spiraea,  which  dif- 
fers chiefly  in  its  shrubby  habit,  simple,  rather  small 
lvs.,  and  5  pistils. 

They  are  tall  perennial  herbs  with  large  compound 
leaves  and  small  white  flowers  in  slender  spikes  forming 
large  terminal  panicles.  The  species  in  cultivation  is 
hardy  North;  it  prefers  rich  rather  moist  soil  and  grows 
well  in  half-aliady  situations.  Propagation  is  by  seeds, 
which  germinate  readily,  and  also  by  division  of  older 
plants. 

Sylvester,  KostcLfA.  Aritncux,  Karsten.  Spiraea  Anin- 
cus,  linn.).  Tall  (5-7  ft.),  erect  branchy  herb:  lva. 
large,  2-3-pinnate;  Ifts.  ovate  to  lanceolate,  sharply  and 
doublv  serrate,  1-2'-^  in.  long:  fls.  about  H«n.  across: 
"  in  fr.    May-July.    Rich  woods,  N. 


Amer.,  N.  Eu.  and  Asia.— A  desirable  hardy  border 
plant  of  easy  cult.  Var.  Kneiffii,  Zabel.  Efts,  linear- 
lanceolate,  irregularly  serrate  or  incised,  long-acuminate: 
fls.  as  in  the  type.  M.D.G.  1897:260.— Very  graceful 

form  with  its  finely  cut  foliage. 

A.  attilbiAdt*.  Majicu.  Spiraea  Aruncua  var. aatilboidcs,  Maxim.). 
Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  lover  ami  smaller  in  every  part:  lit*. 
iT.r.rr-  iWjily  ».  .-r        \  I  >>j  in.  Ion*:  infl.  lea*  compound,  with 

.   Japan. — Apparrnt^jr  not 


in  nilt.:  the  plant  cult,  under  the  nam 
Awilbe  aatilnoidea.  Urn.,  which  ia  a  true 

ARUN  DIN  ARIA: 


arOndo  in  in'nTit  Lit iii  name  fur  A.  Dmoz), 
Graminest.  Reed,  'lull  reed-like  grasses  with  broad 
flat  blades  and  large  plume- 
like terminal  panicles:  spike- 
lots  3— 4-fld.;  glumes  narrow, 
acute;  rachilla  naked;  lemmas 
long-pilose. — Species  about  6, 
in  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Old  World. 

Dftnax,  Linn.  Giant  Reed. 
Figs.  396, 397.  Tall  and  stout, 
i  in  i  h  -  20  ft  ,  from  large  knotty  root- 
storks:  blade*  numerous,  cordate-clasping and 
hairy-tufted  at  base,  2-3  in.  wide  on  main 
•  t.  i>..:.:-  !•  -2  ft . ;  spikclets  6  lilMM lootli  G. 
2:419.  Gn.  1.  p.  301;  3,  p.  493;  8,  p.  100;  17,  p. 
407;  27,  p.  307.  G.M.  50:253.  G.W.  2:337: 
3:416;  8:013. — Cult,  for  ornament  because  of 
the  regularly  placed  lvs.  and  the  large  plumes. 
A  smaller  l^ss  hardy  variegated  form  with 
white-strij.«il  lvs.  is  cult,  under  the  name  of 
Vtf.  variegata  (var.  versicolor;  var.  picla).  G. 
18:137.  Va. 
lvs. 

f.   Sts.  lower  and  more  slender: 


(XW 

conspfcua,  Font 


blades  long  and  narrow,  2-4  ft.:  panicle  1-2  ft.,  Bilvery 
or  yellow-white;  spikelets  1-3-fld.  B.M.  6232.  F. 
1874:61.  G.  1 :344  ;  9:64;  19:21.  Gn.  49,  n.  229;  66,  p. 
121.  G.M.  55:408.  G.W.  15:51.  Native  of  New  Zeal  — 
Less  hardy  than  A.  Donax.  a.  S.  Hitchcock. 

AS  ARUM  (ancient  obscure  name).  Including 
HexaMyli*.  ArUtolochiacex.  Abarabacca.  Low,  nearly 
stemless  herbs,  sometimes  planted  in  wild  borders  and 
used  as  ground-cover  in  shady  places. 

Perennial:  sts.  creeping,  with  odd  purplish  or  brown 
fls.  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  (or  nearly  so),  under- 
neath the  heart-like  or  kidney-like  lvs.:  corolla  want- 
ing or  merely  rudimentary,  but  calyx  corolla-like,  with 
a  regular  3- parted  limb;  sta- 
mens 12,  with  tips  on  the 
filaments  projecting  beyond 
the  anthers:  ovary  inferior, 
maturing  into  a  rather  fleshy 
globular  caps. — A  do*en  or 
more  species  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  asarums  inhabit 
rich,  shady  woods,  spreading 
on  the  ground,  and  the  fls. 
are  unseen  except  by  the  close 
observer.  They  are  of  easy 
culture  if  transplanted  to  rich, 
moist  places.  They  make  at- 
tractive carpets  in  borders 
and  groves.  The  species  de- 
scribed are  sold  by  dealers 
in  native  plants.  Some  of  the 
species  arc  reported  to  have 
medicinal  properties.  Several 
species  of  doubtful  validity  ^JjQ 
have  been  described  from  the  * 
southern  i 
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A.  I'lant  markedly  pubescent. 
canadense,  Linn.  Wild  Ginger.  Canada  Snake- 
root  I  .vs.  about  2  to  a  plant,  thin,  kidney-shaped, 
pointed,  with  a  deep  and  open  sinus,  not  mottled:  fl. 
slender-stalked,  with  lance- acuminate  calyx-lobes  an 
inch  or  more  across  at  the 
expanded  mouth,  chocolate- 
brown;  style  6-lobed.  Frequent 
in  woods  E.  B.M.  2769.  A.G. 
13:517. 

Hirtwegii,  Wats.  Tufted, 
loose- pubescent:  Ivs.  large  and 
thick,  cordate,  with  rounded 
basal  lobes,  mostly  acute  at 
the  apex,  margin  ciliate,  gla- 
brous and  mottled  above:  fl. 
stout -stalked, 
the  lobes  often 
ovate  and  long- 
pointed,  the 
ovary  inferior; 
styles  6.  Sierra 
Nevadas,  4,000- 
7,000    ft.  alti- 
tude. 

europium, 

Linn.   Lvs.  kid- 
ney-shaped, evergreen, 
dark  green,  the  petiole 
3-5  in.:  fts. 


397. 

Plume  of  ArunJo 

<XH> 


purple,  Hin.,  with  in- 
curved lobes;  styles  ti, 
and  grooved  or  2- 
parted,  recurved.  Eu. 

aa.  Plant  slightly  or 
not  at  all  pubescent. 

caudltum,  Undl. 
Wild  Ginger.  Rather 
slender,  with  long 
rootstocks,  sparingly 
pubescent:  Ivs.  cor- 
date -  kidney  -  shaped, 
and  more  or  less  cup- 
ped or  curullate,  acute 
or  obtusish:  fls.  slen- 
der-stalked, the  calyx- 
lobes  oblong  or  trian- 
gular and  attenuate; 
styles  united.  Pacific  coast.— Evergreen. 

Lorn  mo  nil,  Wats.  Like  the  last,  but  Ivs.  plane  or  flat, 
rounded  at  apex,  less  pubescent,  calyx-lobes  short. 
Sierra  Nevadas. 

virginicum,  Linn.  Lvs.  broad-ovate  or  orbicular, 
rounded  at  the  top,  the  sinus  narrow:  fl.  short-stalked, 
purple,  the  calyx-lobes  broad  and  rounded:  styles  6, 
2-lobed;  anthers  not  pointed.  Va.,  S.  in  mts. 

ftriidlium,  Michx.  Lvb.  thickish  and  usuallv  mottled, 
orbicular  to  hastate,  obtuse:  fls.  stout-stalked,  urn- 
shaped  and  much  contracted  at  the  throat;  stvles  G,  2- 
lobed;  anthers  pointed.  Va.,  S.  L.  IL  B. 

ASCLfePIAS  (ancient  Greek  and  latinized  name). 
Axclepiniiaeez1.  Milkweed.  Silk  weed.  Perennial 
milky-juiced  herbs,  sometimes  used  in  the  hanly 
border  or  wild  garden. 

Erect,  with  deep  thick  and  hard  perennial  roots:  lvs. 
opposite  or  verticillate  (rarely  alternate),  entire:  fls. 
gamopctalous,  the  corolla  segms.  generally  strongly 
reflexed;  stamens  5,  attached  to  the  corolla,  the  anthers 
more  or  less  united  about  the  stigma;  between  the 
corolla  and  the  stamens  is  a  crown  of  5  cornucopia-like 
horns  or  appendages;  pollen  cohering  into  a  waxy  mass 
(pollinium)  which  is  removed  bodily  by  insects  that 
visit  the  fl.:  fr.  2  warty,  or  echinate  or  smooth  follicles. 


The  pollination  of  an  asclepias  fl.  is  shown  in  Fig.  398. 
The  pollen-masses  are  usually  twin  (as  at  b),  and  the 
handle  or  caudicle  lies  in  a  chink  on  the  side  of  the 
stigma.  The  jmllen-matwes  become  attached  to  the 
legs  or  mouth  parts  of  the  insect,  and  are  thereby  trans- 
ferred to  another  fl. — The  milkweeds  are  common  in 
waste  plaeoi  in  N.  Amer.,  and  are  rarely  cult.  About 
80  sjHH'ies  are  known,  mostly  North  American,  but 
others  in  Cent,  and  S.  Amer.  and  Afr.  Several  species 
(described  below  )  have  been  offered  by  dealers  in  native 
plants.  The  butterfly-weed  and  some  others  are  very 
showy  und  worthy  of  more  general  attention.  The 
lurge-lvd.  kinds  are  desirable  when  heavy  foliage  effects 
are  wanted.  They  are  all  perennials  of  the  easiest  cult. 
Prop,  by  division,  rarely  by  seeds. 

a.  Fls.  (corolla  and  crown)  orange. 

tuberdu,  Linn.  Butterfly-Weed.  Pleurisy 
Root.  Fig.  399.  Hairy,  2-3  ft.  high,  from  long,  hori- 
zontal roots,  with  more  or  less  alternate,  lance-oblong 
or  lance-linear  Ivs.:  umbels  several,  short-pedunclcd: 
pods  pubescent,  erect.  Dry  banks  and  fields;  wide- 
spread, and  not  infrequent.  B.R.  76. — A  handsome 
plant. 

aa.  Fls.  in  shades  of  red  or  purple. 

Curassivicu,  Linn.  Plant  glabrous,  2  ft.  or  less:  lvs. 
opposite  and  short-petioled,  thin,  oblong-lanceolate: 
corolla  scurlet:  pods  glabrous,  erect.  Flu.  and  La. 
B.R.  81. 

incaraata,  Linn.  Glabrous  or  nearly  so,  leafy  and 
branching,  3  ft.:  lvs.  opposite,  oblong-lanceolate:  cor- 
olla rose-purple  to  flesh-color,  with  oblong  lobes:  pods 
glabrous,  erect.  B.R.  250.  Var.  pulchra,  Pere.  Hirsute, 
and  lvs.  broader 


Fls.  greenish,  yellowish  or  white  (sometimes 
purple-titiged,  especially  in  A.  quadrifolia). 

B.  Pods  lomentose  and  soft-spiny. 

specidsa,  Torr.  (A.  Doiiglasii,  Hook.).  St.  stout  and 
simple,  3  ft.  or  less,  fine-tomentose  or  becoming  gla- 
brous: lvs.  large  and  broad,  ovate,  transversely  veined, 
short-petioled:  fls.  purplish  and  large,  the  peduncle  of 
the  umbel  shorter  than  the  Ivs.  Neb.  W.  and  S.  B.M. 
4413. 

Cornotii,  Deene.  (A.  *ur\aca,  Linn.).  Differs  from 
last  in  having  obtuse  and  short  hoods  to  the  crown, 
taller,  less  pubescent:  lvs.  oblong  or  oval:  fls.  dull  pur- 
ple, in  large,  more  or  less  nodding  umbels.  Mn.  7 :221 . — 
The  ( 


of  the . 
bb.  Pods  gUibrous  i 

c.  Fruiting  pedicels  decurred  or  deflexed,  the  pods  erect 
or  ascending. 

amplexicaulis,  Michx.  Plant  glabrous  and  glaucous: 
st.  decumbent,  1-2  ft.  long:  lvs.  numerous,  cordate- 
ovate  and  clasping,  obtuse,  succulent:  corolla 
purple.  Barrens,  N.  C.  and  S. 

phytolaccoldes,  Pursh 
(.1.  nivea,  Sims).  Plant 
glabrous  and  green,  3-1 
ft.,  erect:  Ivs.  thin,  oval  to 
lance-oval,  acuminate  and 
short-petioled:  fls.  green- 
ish,  in  large,  loose  umbels. 
Moist  ground;  frequent. 
B.M.  US1. 

Hallii,  Gray.  Stout, 
pulHTulent :  lvs.  thickish, 
ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong 
(3-5  in.  long),  short- 
petioled  :  fls.  greenish  white 
and  purple,  in  few  manv- 
fld.  umbels.  Colo.  G.C. 
111.28:183. 
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variegaU,  Linn.  Two  ft.  or  lew  high:  lvs.  3-7  pairs, 
oval,  ovate  or  oblong,  thinnish,  green  and  glabrous 
above  and  pale  beneath:  flu.  white  and  pink,  in  1-3 
umbels.  Dry,  shady  places,  rentral  and  southern  states. 
H.M.  1182. 


Low  shrubs,  and  1  species  a  small  tree:  lvs.  alternate, 
usually  deciduous,  entire:  fls.  axillary,  solitary  or  few, 
nodding,  short-stalked ;  sepals  3,  smaller  than  petals, 


m.  uswu.  Densely  woolly  all  over:  lvs.  alter- 
nate or  in  3  s,  long-oblong  or  lanceolate,  short-pctiolni : 


erioclrp*.  Benth. 


lis.  dull  white,  in  few  or  several  umbels.  Calif, 
cc.  Fruiting  pedicels  erect,  and  the  pod*  erect. 
quadrif dlia,  linn.  About  2  ft.,  not  branched,  with  lvs. 
towards  the  top  of  the  st.  in  whorls  of  4:  lvs.  ovate  or 
lance-ovate,  acuminate,  thin,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous: 
fls.  pink  to  white  in  2-4  loose  umbels.  Dry  soil;  fre- 
quent. L.B.C.  13:1258. 

vertkilliU.  Linn.  About  2  ft.,  slender,  very  leafy: 

lvs.  in  whorls  of  3-6,  very  narrow-linear  and  —  

rcvolute:   fls.  greenish  white,  in  many  small  " 
umbels.  Dry  soil;  frequent.  L. B.C.  11 : 1067. 

Var.  punula,  Gray.  A  few  inches  high  from  a  fascirl.d 
root:  lvs.  filiform,  crowded.  Plains,  YV, 

mexicAna,  Cav.  Height  5  ft.  or  less:  lvs.  in  whorls 
of  3-6,  or  sometimes  opposite  or  fascicled,  linear  or 

narrow-lanceolate :  Hs. 
greenish  white  or  pur- 
plish in  dense,  many- 
fid,  umbels.  Ore.,  \V. 
<«»d  S-      L.  H.  B. 

ASCYRUM  (Greek, 
no*  hard  or  rough, 
ancient  name  of  some 
plant).  Hyperic&ce*. 
Small  plants  some- 
times planted  in  wild 
gardens  and  borders. 

Low  herbs  or  sut>- 
shrubs,  with  bright 
yellow  fls..  2  small 
sepals  ana  2  large 
ones,  4  petals,  and 
many  stamens:  fr.  a 
1-cclled  and  2—1- 
valved  cape.  —  Two 
species  in  dry,  sandy 
soils  in  eastern  states 
(also  one  or  two  \V. 
Indian  and  one  Hi- 
malayan species).  Of 
easiest  cult,  but 
should  be  covenNl  in 
winter  in  the  X.  Prop, 
by  division;  also  by 
seeds. 

hypericoldes,  Linn. 
( A .  Crdi  -  A  ndre&, 
Linn.).  St.  Andrew's 
Cross.  Fig  400.  Aft. 
or  less  high,  branchy: 
lvs.  thin,  oblong  or 
obovate,  narrowed  to 
the  base:  petals  linear- 
oblong  ;  st  vies  2,  short. 
G.F.  5:257  (adapted  in  Fig.  400).  Mo.  3:65. 

stins,  Michx.  St.  Peter'b-wort.  Taller,  scarcely 
branched:  st.  2-edged,  stout:  lvs.  thicker,  broad-oblong 
or  oval  and  clasping:  petals  obovate;  styles  3-4. 

L  H.  B. 

ASH:  Fwxinu*. 

ASIMINA,  (from  Amminitr,  a  French-and-Indian 
name).  AnnonAce*.  Papaw  (the  papaw  of  literature  is 
Carica,  which  see).  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  grown  chiefly 
for  their  handsome  large  foliage  and  for  their  attractive 
flowers;  also  sometimes  for  their  edible  fruit. 


J 09  Atclepiai  tubaroi*.  (  X  1  j) 


400.  Atcrrum  hyperieoidea.  ( X  H) 

deciduous;  petals  6,  the  inner  ones  smaller,  usually 
upright;  stamens  numerous,  crowded,  with  short 
filaments;  pistils  3-15,  separate,  1 -celled  with  many 
ovules:  fr.  consisting  of  1  or  few  oval  to  oblong  berries 
with  rather  large  compressed  seeds  in  1  or  2  ranks.-— 
Light  species  in  E.  X.  Amer.  Description  of  all  speciea 
is  given  in  Grav,  Syn.  Fl.  X.  Amer.  1,  pt.  1,  pp.  62  and 
461. 

Asiminas  are  ornamental  tret's  or  shrubs  with  hand- 
some large  foliage,  of  disagreeable  odor  when  bruised, 
conspicuous  white  or  purplish  flowers  in  early  spring 
and  large  edible  fruits  in  autumn.  Only  two  species  are 
cultivated,  of  which  the  arborescent  one  is  the  hardier 
and  the  handsomer  in  foliage,  while  the  more  tender 
.4 .  grandifiora  has  larger  and  showier  flowers. 

They  grow  best  in  rich  and  moist  soil.  They  trans- 
plant with  difficulty.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  sown  in 
autumn,  or  stratified  and  sown  in  spring,  or  by  layers  in 
autumn;  also  by  root-cut  tings.  In  the  Xorth,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans. 

triloba,  Dunal  (AnndnatrUoba,  Linn.).  Fig  401.  Small 
tree,  10-40  ft. :  lvs.  cuneate.  obovate-oblong,  acute,  J$-l 
ft.  long,  glabrous:  fls.  with  the  lvs.  from  branches  of  the 
previous  year,  green  when  expanding,  changing  to  pur- 
plish red,  with  yellow  in  the  middle,  2  in.  broad:  fr. 


401.  Aaimina  triloba,  ixh) 
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oblong,  2-6  in.  long,  dark  brown.  S.  stales,  north  to  X. 
Y.,  west  to  Mich,  and  Kan.  S.S.  1:15,  16.  B.M. 
5854.  On.  33,  p.  321.  G.F.  8:495.  A.G. 44:713.  R.II. 
191 1,  pp.  134,  135. — This  is  the  only  arborescent  species 
of  the  genus.  It  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  garden,  for 
its  large  foliage  is  very  handsome  and  the  fls.,  appear- 
ing in  the  early  wring,  are  attractive.  The  large  fr.  is 
edible,  and  may  be  still  improved  by  cult,  and  careful 
selection  of  the  best  varietii*.  Many  jiersons  do  not  rel- 
ish the  highly  aromatic  flavor;  and  the  large  seeds  are  a 
disadvantage.  The  tree  has  proved  hardy  in  Mass. 
and  Ont.  One  or  2  named  f 


ture  and  can  be  propagated  readily  by  seed  which  is 
usually  produced  in  abundance;  also  propagated  by 
division  and  in  some  woody  forms  by  cuttings. 


i  have  been  offered, 
i,  Dunal.  Shrub,  2-6  ft.:  lvs.  cuncate,  obo- 
or  oblong,  obtuse,  2-1  in.  long,  rufous-pubescent 
when  young,  at  length  glabrous  and  chartaceous:  fls. 
large,  appearing  with  the  lvs.;  outer  petals  cream-col- 
ored, over  2  in.  long,  much  larger  than  the  inner  ones: 
the  large  fr.  is  said  to  be  very  delicious.  S.  Ga.,  Fla. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

ASPARAGUS  (the  Greek  name).  Liliacra:  Aspara- 
ors.  Smilax  (greenhouse).  Asparagus  Fern.  A  large 
genus  of  herbaceous  perennials  und  tender  woody 
shrubs  and  vines,  grown  mostly  for  ornamental  habit 
and  foliage,  but  one  of  them  (.4.  officinalis)  for  food. 

Plants  provided  with  short  underground  rhizomes 
from  which  the  aerial  sts.  arise  in  serial  order:  roots 
often  tuberous,  sometimes  fleshy  but  long-cylindric  as 
in  A.  officinalis:  sts.  varying  from  low  herbs  to  stout 
woody  vines  50  ft.  or  more  long:  lvs.  reduced  to  scale- 
like bracts  usually  with  a  basal  spur,  often  spiny;  lf.- 
function  performed  by  special  sterile  twigs,  cladodes 
(phyllodia,  cladophylls,  i.e.,  lf.-like  branchlets)  of 
determinate  growth  and  of  characteristic  shape  with 
each  specice  (see  Fig.  411):  fls.  usually  axillary,  or 
terminal,  in  1-4's,  sometimes  umbellate, 
often  racemose  on  special  branches  larking 
the  cladodes,  small;  perianth  6-parted;  sta- 
mens 6.  free,  filament  attached  to  base  of 
perianth  lobes;  ovary  3-celled,  stigma  3- 
paited  (except  in  Section  Kodiastigma), 
ovules  2-  6  in  locule:  fr.  a  berry  1-,  3-,  6- 
or  more  seeded ;  seed  globose  or  flat  on  one 
side,  testa  usually  black,  embryo  straight, 
surrounded  by  a  hard  cndos|jcrm. — About 
150  species,  all  native  of  the  Old  World, 
ranging  from  Siberia  to  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  usually  from  dry  regions.  Monogr. 
by  Baker,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  14  (1875); 
account  of  cult,  species  by  Watson,  G.C. 
III.  23:122,  147,  178. 

This  large  genus  is  remarkable  for  its 
lack  of  functional  leaves,  whose  place  is 
taken  by  the  leaf -like  cladodes  which  are 
usually  considered  as  leaves.  The  cladodes 
are  usually  borne  in  fascicles  of  three  to 
axils  of  the  leaf -scale;  in  A.  asparagoides 
cladode  is  solitary  in  the  axils.  The  woodv 
genus  often  have  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
into  a  strong  spine.  In  some  groups 


402.  Mile 
flower  of  As- 
paragus offi- 
cinalis. Typi- 
cal of  Euas- 
paracus.  The 
rudimentary 
ovary  it 
shown. 

forty  in  tht 
the  leaf-like 
members  of  th 
scale  dcvclopc 

the  cladodes  are  spiny  tipped.  A.  stipidaceus  and  its 
relatives  (apparently  not  in  cult.)  have  the  side 
branches  developed  into  thorns. 

Most  of  the  ornamentals  of  the  genus 
will  not  stand  frost,  but  some  of  the 
Asiatic  forms  are  perfectly  hardy  except 
in  the  North.  Members  of  this  genus 
furnish  the  most  satisfactory  "green"  for 
decorative  purposes  known  to  the  trade, 
some  of  the  lorms  rivaling  the  finest 
ferns  in  their  delicate  beauty.  Their 
ability  to  hold  up  for  several  days  with- 
out wilting  makes  the  cut  sprays  of  some 
of  the  species  necessary  ir.  some  forms 
of  decorative  work. 

Nearly  all  the  species  arc  of  easy  cuJ- 
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KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Lf.-scales  with  a  tmsal  spur  or  scale: 
cladodes  fascicled  in  axils  of  lf.-scales 
and.  when  fiat,  with  tlomata  on  both 
sides. 

B.  Fls.  ditrcious    ft. -buds  axillary  and 
present  on  young  shoots,  deteitpiiuj 

With  the  cladodes  Section  EU  AS  PAR  AG  us 

c.  Cladodes  filiform. 

D.  PlatU  an   erect  herb:  cladodes 

terete   1.  ( 

do.  Plant  a  semi-woody  vine;  cla- 
dodes angled.   2. 

CC.  Cladodes    fiat,    linear   or  linear- 
lanceolate. 
D.  Berry    Nock:    cladodes  falcate, 
V«  'iin.:  branches  with  twio* 
ami  cUuloftes  in  a  horizontal 
plane:  fls.  opening  widely:  an 

on.  Berry  white  or  pink:  cladotles 
nearly  straight,  1-S  in.,  not  in 

a  definite  plane:  a  tine   4.  lucidui 

BB.  Fls.  jterfirt.  usually  appearing  after 
the  cladodes  or  on  special  branches 
on  the  old  wood. 
c.  Base  of  If. -scale  a  spur,  often  a 
sharp  spine:  fls.,  when  solitary, 
in  axils  with  cladodes..  Section  AS  PAR  AG  OPSTS 
D.  Position  of  fls.  axillary  or  ter- 

E.  Cladodes  filiform  or  3-angled. 
r.  Thefls.notumbclled,4orless. 
a.  Shape    of    cladodes  3- 
angled,  in  3's:  fls.  axil- 
lary: an  herbaceous  vine, 

tuberous-rooted   5.  crispus 

oo.  Shape  of  cladode*  terete, 
numerous:  fls.  terminal: 
woody    rines.    not  tu- 
berous-rooted: branches 
with  twigs  pinnate  in  a 
horizontal  plant. 
K.  Lf. -scales    white  or 
whitish,  spine  deltoid: 
sts.  slentter.  smooth  .  .  6.  plumoius 
BB.  Lf.-scalfs  red-brown, 
spine    terete,  strong 
and  sharp:  sts.  thick, 
with  short  put>escence.  7.  Cooperi 
FT.  The  fls.  in  umbels. 

o.  Plant   a   slender  green- 
stemmed  tine:  cladodes 

9-8   8.  umb 

oo.  Plant  stiff  gray-stemmed 
shrubby  climber:  cla- 
dodes 10-30   ».l 

EE.  Cladodes  flat. 

r.  Berry  3-lobcd:  cladodes  lan- 
ceolate: fls.  terminal:  erect 

shrub.  1  ft  10.  I 

rr.  Berry  globose:  cladodes   lin-  [e 
ear-falcate:  fls.  axillary:  a 

delicate  rine  11.: 

DD.  Position  of  fls.  in  racemes  on 
old  wood. 
E.  Cladodes  3-  or  i-angled,  flat- 

 13. 1 
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M.  Cladodea  flat,  linear  or  linear- 


r.  The  clntUxlri  arranged  in 
horizontal  plane  on  twiga: 

a  long  vine  13. 

IT.  7     cladodea  not  in  one 
o.  Length  of  dadodt 

I  in.:  Ml.  6  ft.  or  let: 

spines  tmall  14.  Sprengeri 

ao.  Length  of  dadodes  S-3 
in.:    a  rank-growing 

rine,  SO-40  ft  15 

CC.  Boat  0/  If. -scale  oppressed,  bract- 
like: stigma  capitate:  fit.  solitary 
in  axils  without  cladodea. 

Section  KODIAST1GMA. .  16.  riri 
Lf.-acoUa  not  apurred-  fia.  axillary: 
clnd'Mlea  solitary  in  axils,  flat.  If. -like, 
'  r  on  lower  aide. 

.17. 


1.  officinalis,  Linn.  Asparagus.  Figs.  402,  403.  An 
erect  herb  from  a  woody  crown  with  long  fleshy  roots: 
sts.  smooth,  much  branched  above,  4—12  ft.  high:  cla- 
dodes 3—8  in  a  fascicle,  J-l-l  in.  long,  terete:  If. -scale 
with  a  short  soft  spur  at  Dasc:  fls.  1-4,  in  axils  with 
cladodes  or  branches,  campanulate,  yellowish  green: 
berries  red,  J^-fgin.,  1-9-seeded;  seed  germinate  in 
12  -14  days  in  warmhouse,  often  taking  a  month  when 
planted  outdoors  in  spring.  Eu. — The  esculent  aspar- 
agus of  the  garden,  the  fruiting  sprays  with  the  bright 
red  berries  used  for  decorating. 
The  young  seedlings  developed 
from  a  large  number  of  seed 
planted  in  a  small  pot  or  pan 
make  a  very  handsome  table  dc- 
00  rat  ion.  See  Asparagus,  Esculent. 

2.  verticillltus,  Linn.  A  semi- 
woody  climbing  vine  from  a  woody 
rootstock:  roots  long-cylindric, 
fleshy:  sts.  stout  (J^in.),  10-15  ft. 
long,  edible  when  young:  branches 
green,  angled,  fiexuosc:  cladodes 
3-8,  ?*-2  in.  long,  angled,  filiform,  not  stiff:  If. -scales 
of  main  st.  developed  below  into  spines:  fls.  funnel- 
shaped  in  1-4's  in  axils  of  If. -scales:  berries  red,  V^in. 
diam.,  1-3-seeded.  Persia  to  Siberia.  R.B.  20:154. 
G.W.  14:648.  G.Z.  24:505. — A  hardy  ornamental 
climber;  grows  readily  from  seed,  which  germinates  in 
about  3  weeks  in  a 
at  first. 


3.  filiclnus,  Ham.  An  erect  herb  with  densely  clus- 
tered fusiform  tuberous  roots  2-1  in.  long:  sts.  erect, 
branching:  branches  with  twigs  and  cladodes  in  a 
horizontal  plane  like  A.  plumoaus:  cladodes  flat,  lance- 
olate strongly  falcate,  3-5,  of  varying  lengths,  Ji-Jsin.: 
fls.  axillary  on  long  slender  pedicels,  green;  stamens  and 
nth -lobes  wide-spreading:  berry 
India  and  China.  G.C.  III. 


iw.  si.Mimr*  on 
pist.Ls  white; 
black,  ?iin.,  1 


44:122,  123. — Hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  very  orna- 
mental, suggesting  a  delicate  fern  in  appearance;  sev- 
eral wild  varieties. 

4.  lucid  us,  Lindl.  Semi-woody  climber,  6-10  ft.,  few 
main  branches:  roots  tuberous,  2-6  in.  long:  cladodes 
3-5,  flat  curved  linear  about  1  in.  long:  If. -scale  on  main 
st.  with  a  short  spine:  fls.  small,  white,  1-4,  in  axils 
with  cladodes:  berries  pink  or  white,  1 ,  m .  diam. 
China,  Japan  and  Formosa.  A.G.  13:78. — Probably 
hardy  in  most  of  U.  S.  Tubers  edible. 

5.  crispus,  Lam.  (.4.  decumbens,  Jacq.,  and  Hort.). 
Roots  tuberous,  short,  densely  clustered  about  crown: 
sts.  herbaceous,  green,  weak,  climbing  or  drooping,  3-6 
ft.,  much  branched:  branches  deflexed,  ana  zigzag: 
If  .-scale  developed  below  into  a  weak  spur:  cladodes  3, 
3-angled,  reflexed,  about  K-*gin.  long:  fls.  on  slender 
drooping  pedicels,  axillary,  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  white, 
sweet-scented,  resembling  the  fls.  of  A.  osparngoidea: 
berry  white  or  pink,  J$in.,  several-seeded,  seeds  small, 
black.  S.  Afr.  A.F.  16:825.— Kasily  grown  from  seed 
or  prop,  hv  division;  a  beautiful  plant  for  hanging- 
baskets.  This  species  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of 
A.  scandena  deflexus,  Raker,  which  has  flat  cladodea 
and  1-3-seeded,  red  berries. 

6.  plum&sus,  Baker.  Asparaotts  Fern.  Fig.  404. 
Woody,  tall  climbing  vine:  roots  not  tuberous,  long, 
slightly  fleshy:  st.  terete.  green,  glabrous:  branches  with 
twigs  and  cladodes  arranged  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
making  a  compound  pinnate  frond,  triangular  in  out- 
line: cladodes  numerous,  8-20  in  a  fascicle,  Win.  or 
less  long,  slender,  terete,  bright  green:  If. -scale  white  or 
gray,  on  main  st.  developed  Ikvow  into  a  woody  deltoid 
spine:  fls.  1-4  at  ends  of  twigs,  white;  perianth-lobes 
spreading  obovate,  blooming  in  autumn:  berrv  1-3- 
secded,  purple-black.  S.  Afr.  F.  1882: 101.  F.R.  4:93. 
F.S.  2413-14.  G.  25:110.  G.C.  II.  13:749;  HI? 
23:146.  G.Z.  25:2.  A.F.  11:1178.— A  popular  deco- 
rative plant  now  almost  superseded  by  some  of  its 
varieties.  The  cut  sprays  and  strings  of  A.  plu- 
moaus and  its  varieties  arc  used  in  large  quantities  by 
florists  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  keeping  quali- 
ties. Most  of  the  forms  are  prop,  by  seed  or  division 
but  some  are  readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings. 
Var.  comorensis,  Hort.  (.4.  comorensia,  Hort.).  Similar 
to  .4.  plumosus  but  more  robust:  cladodes  lighter  green, 
more  open  and  delicate  in  their  arrangement:  frond 
widely  triangular,  very  regular.  A.F.  18:684.  F.E.  14: 
462.  F.R.  9:877.  G.C.  III.  23:181.  Gng.  10:295.  I.H. 
42:61.  S.H.  1:84.  V.  20: 101.  Var.  nanus,  Hort.  Fig. 
'405.  The  common  commercial  variety  of  the  species : 
cladodes  more  numerous  and  shorter  than  type,  making 
the  horizontally  spreading  fronds  more  dense:  sts.  often 

short,  making  a  short  spray  rather  than  a 
vine:  easily  reproduced  by  seed,  which 
in  tnree  weeks.  Var.  tenufs- 
Bimua,  Hort.  (A.  tenuis- 
nmus,  Hort.).  Fig.  406.  A 
wiry  stemmed  variety  with 
fewer  cladodes  longer  than 
in  type  and  not  so  much 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  dis- 
tinctly glaucous  blue-green;  not  a  strong  climber.  Var. 
robustus,  Hort.  A  ranker-growing  vine  with  shorter 
cladodes  than  type,  side  branches  making  longer  and 
more  irregular  fronds  than  .4.  plumoaus  nanus,  a 
duller  green.  .4.  jtlumdsus  superbus,  Hort.,  .4.  Bldm- 
piedii,  Hort..  and  A.  Hdteheri,  Hort.  (F.E.  31 :935),  are 
all  botanically  closely  related  if  not  identical  with  .4 . 
plumosus  rot/ustua  and  with  it  are  separated  from  the 
other  forms  of  the  species  by  their  stronger  growth  and 
by  the  much  less  regular  arrangement  of  the  cladodes 
and  twigs  into  a  horizontal  plane.  Var.  compictus, 
Hort.  A  dwarf  form,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  .4. 
plumoaus  nanus  and  .4.  plumoaus  lenuissimus.  suitable 
for  pot-plants.  F.E.  16:637    See  Fern,  Asparagus 
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7.  Codperi,  Baker.  Roots  lone,  cylindric,  more  or 
less  fleshy:  sts.  large,  up  to  J^in.  diam.  and  60  or  more 
ft.  long,  branching  above;  main  sts.  and  branches 
dark  green,  with  a  soft,  very  short  pubescence:  cladodes 
very  dark  green,  Ji-Jjin.  Ions,  •*>— 12  in  a  cluster,  much 
Stouter  than  in  .4.  plumostu:  final  branches  with  twigs 
and  cladodes  making  beautiful  pinnate  fern-like  sprays 
H-3  ft.  long:   If  .-scale  swollen  at  base,  red-brown, 


406.  Atpar*f  u*  pJamoiui  rmr 
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with  a  strong  spine:  fls.  small,  white,  bell-shaped,  sweet- 
scented:  berry  about  J^in.  diam.,  red.  S.  Afr.  G.Z.21: 
568,  569.— This  species  is  probably  the  largest  one  in 
the  genus,  its  long  vines  covered  with  beautiful  dark 
green  sprays  making  a  very  desirable  cover  for  pillars. 
The  side  sprays  are  valuable  for  cut-green  for  florists' 
use  and,  when  removed,  a  second  crop  will  appear 
shortly  on  the  old  vines. 

8.  umbelMtus,  Link.  A  spreading  climber  or  under- 
shrub:  sts.  terete,  slender,  scabrous,  dark  green,  woody 
below,  branching:  branches  and  twigs  often  reflexed 
and  pendulous:  cladodes  3  10,  terete,  %~\  in.  long, 
very  dark  green:  fls.  in  axillary'  or  terminal  umbelB; 
pedicelB  Hin.  long,  perianth  largest  of  genus,  M~Hm. 
spreading,  white;  segms.  elliptic-obtuse; 
yellow:  berry  globose,  yellow  to  dark 
red.  Canary  Isls.  and  Madeira.  B.M. 
7733.  G.C.  III.  28:379— The  large, 
sweet-scented  fls.  produced  abundantly 
in  midsummer;  a  good  plant  for  pillar 
decoration;  grows  well  from  seed. 

9.  retrofricrus,  Linn.  (.4.  rrtrofrActu* 
arbbreuA,  Hort . ) .  Sts.  slender  (6  or  more 
ft.),  becoming  woody  and  gray,  scarcely 
climbing,  zigzag,  the  branches  wiry." 
cladodes  in  close  clusters,  green,  fili- 
form, about  1  in.  long:  lf.-scale  bases 
spiny:  fls.  in  umbels,  small,  white:  lurry 
small,  nearly  globose,  1 -seeded.  S.  Afr. 
Gn.  59:111. 

10.  madagascarensis,  Maker.  Erect,  much-branchr 
shrub,  1  ft.  or  more,  suggesting  Ruscus  aculeatus:  sts. 
green,  angled:  cladodes  3,  lanceolate,  pointed,  glabrous, 
dark  olive-green,  often  arranged  on  the  twig  in  one 
plane  making  a  pinnately  compound  If.  in  appearance, 
?fr?^in.  long:  base  of  lf.-scale  not  spiny:  ns.  creamy 
white,  normally  in  4's  at  end  of  twigs,  '^in.  diam.: 
berry  scarlet,  3-lobed,  1-3-seeded.  Madagascar.  B.M. 
HO40. — A  good  pot-plant,  especially  in  winter  when  it  is 
well  set  with  scarlet  berries.  Thrives  in  either  a  hot  or 
temperate  greenhouse,  easily  prop,  from  seed,  which 
are  freely  produced. 

11.  scindens,  Thunb.  A  slender  climbing  vine  up  to 
6  ft.:  sts.  green,  branching  freely  above:  branches  with 
twigs  and  cladodes  in  one  plane,  suggesting  A.  fittrinus 
somewhat:  cladodes  flat,  long,  lanceolate-falcate,  3  5 
in.:  fascicle  'j-'iin.  long,  central  one  longest,  glabrous, 
light  green:  lf.-scale  minute,  base  not  spincd:  fls.  |>cndu- 
lous,  solitary  or  paired  in  axils,  greenish  white,  ,f6in. 

ii.,  perianth  spreading,  segms.  elliptic-oblong:  berry 


globose,  Mm.  diam.,  red,  1-secded.  S.  Afr.  B.M. 
7675.  G.C.  III.  33:339.— One  of  the  weaker-growing 
kinds  of  ornamental  asparagus,  thriving  well  in  an 
intermediate  house.  A  good  decorative  plant  when 
grown  in  strings  for  table  decoration;  also  good  as  a 
pot-plant.  Var.  defle'xus.  Similar  to  type  but  with 
branches  deflexed:  cladodes  stiff er  and  smaller:  fls. 
smaller:  seed  often  white.  G.W.  5:446;  13:301.  A. 
crispus  is  often  sold  under  this  name,  but  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  3-angled  cladodes  (see  discussion 
under  No.  5). 

12.  tetragonus,  Bresler  (.4.  racrmdsxts  teiragdnus. 
Baker).  A  climbing  vine,  15-20  ft.  high:  roots  tuberous, 
elliptic,  1-2  in.  long:  sts.  gray  to  Drown,  branching 
above:  cladodes  3-8,  usually  5,  3-4-angled,  H~H*n- 
long,  dense;  more  or  leas  falcate:  lf.-scale  on  main  st. 
with  a  strong  recurved  basal  spine  up  to  •  Jin.  long: 
fls.  in  racemes  2-3  in.  long,  on  old  wood;  perianth  white 
or  pink,  }4m.  diam.,  segms.  obovate- obtuse;  fls.  fra- 
grant. S.  Afr.  B.M.  8288.  G.C.  III.  23:147. 

13.  drepanophyllus,  YVelw.  (.4.  Dwhimei,  Linden). 
A  tall  climbing  woody  vine  with  tuberous  roots  2-3  ft. 
long:  sts.  20-30  ft.  long,  terete,  without  main  branches: 
axillary  twigs  and  cladodes  making  a  compound  cla- 
dophyll  from  upper  axils:  twigs  3^-2  ft.  long,  thick-set 
with  cladodes  in  fascicles  of  3-5:  If  .-scales  on  twigs 
5- ranked  but  cladodes  turned  into  a  horizontal  plane: 
central  cladode  2-3  in.  long,  lateral  1H  hi.,  the  com- 
pound cladophyll  suggesting  a  frond  of  Asplenium: 
If.-base  with  a  strong  spine:  ns.  in  dense  erect  racemes, 
3-8  in.  long;  pedicels  deflexed  in  fascicles  of  3-8; 
perianth  greenish,  bell-shaped,  not  opening  widely: 
l>erry  rare,  3-lobed,  usually  1 -seeded,  }$in.  diam.,  bright 
scarlet,  ripe  in  90-120  davs  after  the  bloom.  Oct.- 
Jan.   S.  Cent,,  Afr.,  Congo  region.  G.C.  III.  28:305. 

R.B.  28:60.  Gng.  15:131.  A.F. 
27:1139.  —A  highly  decorative 
plant;    the   compound  clado- 
phylls  valuable  in  florists'  work. 
Readily  prop,  by  division  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  twigs  taken  off 
with  a  heel,  or  piece 
of  the  main  st.  at- 
tached and  put  in  a 
sandy  soil  in  a  close 
case    with  bottom 
heat. 

14.  Sprengeri, 
Regel.  Figs.  407,  408. 
Roots  tuberous, 
i   white,   elliptic,  not 
\  densely  clustered: sts. 
'numerous,  scarcely 
climbing.  6  ft.  or  less: 
side  branches  numerous,  small, 
angled:  twigs  1-3  in.  long:  cla- 
dodes 3-8,  J-4-1H  in.  long,  flat, 
linear,  smooth,  pointed,  slightly 
falcate,  rich  green:  If. -scale  on 
main  st.  with  a  .slender  brown 
brittle  spine  ?»in.  long:  fls.  in 
May-June,  in  open  racemes  1-3 
in.  long;  pedicels  1-2  from  each 
bract;  fls.  whitish  pink,  flagrant, 
perianth  wide-spreading,  I'ein.: 
berry    slightly    3-lobed,  1-3- 
seeded,  bright  coral-red,  up  to 
}  iin.  diam.   Natal. — <  >ne  of  the 
most   popular  plants  for  cut- 
green,  easily  grown  in  a  mod- 
erate temp.  Plants  in  tubs  or 
baskets   are   very  ornamental 
when  covered  with  the  bright 
red  berries  which  ripen  about 
Christmas-time.    Easily  grown 
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from  seed,  which  germinates  in  a  temperate  house  in 
about  4  weeks.  The  best  asparagus  for  a  house 
plant.  A.G.  18:86.  883;  19:101.  B.M.  7728  (aa  A. 
lerni/olitu),  8052.  F.E.  9:11.  F.R.  4:95.  G.  21:123. 
Gn.  54,  p.  88;  58,  p.  109.  G.L.  17:175.  Mn.  8,  p.  151. 
Gn.\V.20:117;  23:607.  G.W.  4,  p.  109;  13,  p. 
462.  Gng.  4:167.  G.C.  III.  37:10.  Var.  com- 
pactua,  a  dwarf  variety  seldom  over  18  in.  long. 
Var.  varieg&tus,  a  form  having  variegated 
lvs;  otherwise  like  the  type.  Gn.  59:145. 
F.E.  14:885.  Var.  falcatoides,  a  large  strong- 
growing  form:  phylloclades  solitary  to  5-6  more 
or  less  falcate.  .1.  aarmentdtntg,  Hort.,  not 
Linn.,  is  a  short  compact  form  of  A. 
Sprengeri.  The  true  A .  sarmenlosus  is  quite 
a  different  plant  and  not  in  cult. 

15.  falcatus,  Linn.    A  large  spreading 
woody  vine  with  stout  gray  or  brown  sts. 
20-40  ft.  long,  much  Drenched  above: 
cladodes  3-5.  or  more  at  ends  of  twigs,  fal- 
cate, linear-lanceolate,  with  undulate 
margins,  rich  dark  green,  2-3  in.  long: 
If. -tali's   with  stout  basal  spines: 
sweet-scented  fls.  in  loose  racemes 
2-3  in.  long,  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  midsummer;  perianth  pure 
white,  ',in  diam.,  segms.  lanceolate; 
etamenB  yellow :  fr.  dull 
brown.   Trap.  Asia  and 
Afr. — One  of  the  largest 
and  finest  species  of  the 
genus;  thrives  under 
temperate  conditions, 
growing  outdoors  in  the 
absence  of  frost.  G.C. 
III.  23:123  ;  41:82.  Ref. 
Bot.  261.  G.W.  5:334. 

(.4.  elongatus,  Hort.).  Fig. 
409.  Roots  fibrous,  crown  with  long  semi-woody 
rhizomes:  sts.  erect  (3-6  ft.),  much  branched  above, 
branches  long,  straight  or  drooping:  cladodes  in 
3's,  stiff,  H/*in-  |OIU?.  angled,  not  very  abundant; 
cladodes  and  sts.  dark  green:  If. -scale  white,  de- 
veloped basally  into  an  appressed  bract-like  extension 
similar  to  upper  part:  fls.  solitary  at  nodes  on  droop- 
ing pedicels,  no  cladodes  in  axils  with  fls.;  perianth 
greenish  white,  wide-spreading, 
>6in.  diam. ;  stigma  capitate:  berry 
1-2-seeded.  dull  orange-red,  J^in. 
in  diam.  S.  Afr.  F.E.  27:114  — 
Easily  grown  from  seed,  which  ger- 
minates in  3  weeks,  or  from  cut- 
tings of  rhizomes.  Not  highly 
ornamental,  but  of  value  in  deoora- 
A\      £  tive  work  on  account  of  its  erect 

I  habit- 

V  J/         \  17-  asparagoldes,  Wight  (Myr- 

riphyUum  aipnraocides,  Willd  A. 
medcoloulex,  Thunb.).  Smii.'.x  of 
florists.  Fig.  410.  Tall  slender 
elabrous  twiner:  sts.  slender,  much 
branched:  cladodes  single  in  axils 
of  lf.-scales,  ovate,  about  1  in. 
long,  usually  spreading  horizontally:  If.-scalc  small,  not 
developed  into  a  spur  at  base:  fls.  solitary  or  paired  in 
axils  on  slender  pedicels,  greenish  white;  perianth-lobes 
spreading  or  recurved  from  beyond  middle:  berries 
dark  purple,  l-3-«eeded.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  5584.  R.H. 
1895:  177.  B.H.  1:417;  2:160.  Gn.  42,  p.  188,  G.W.  1, 
p.  206. — Much  grown  for  florists'  use  in  decorutions. 
Seed  small,  germinating  in  about  3  weeks  (see  cul- 
tural notes  under  Smilaz  in  a  succeeding  volume). 
Var.  myrtifaiius,  Hort.  "Hahy"  Km i lax.  an  extremely 
light  and  elegant  variety  with  much  smaller  lvs.  than 
the  type,  becoming  |>opular. 


A.  dfufi/aft'us.  Linn.  8emi-hardy,  becoming  a  woody  shrub  in 
the  8..  tigtag.  branching,  5  ft.:  cladodes  short,  stiff,  terete,  spiny- 
tipped  in  fascicle*  of  5-12.  J-tin.  long:  fls.  dioscioua,  yellow:  berry 
waxy  olive-green. — A  dark  green  cedar-like  ornamental.  MndiU 
region. — A.  wtkiApinu.  Linn.  Tropica]  vine:  cladodea  3-5  fL, 
linear  falcate.  1-2  in.  long:  If. -base  spiny:  fls.  in  raceme*,  near  A. 
Sprengen.  8.  Afr. — A.  a/rir.mu*.  Lam.  Woody  aemi-climber.  apiny: 
ciadodc*  filiform-terete,  stiff,  dark  green,  up  to  20  in  a  eluater  1  in. 
long:  fl».  in  umbel*.  8,  Afr. — A.  &ttnu.  Linn.  (A.  Pastonsnus,  Webb 
A  Berth.  I.  A  white-stemmed  branching  woody  shrub,  ae  mi -hardy,  3- 
-I  ft.  high:  cladodea densely  fascicled,  1  in.  long:  If.-acale  with  a  long 
•harp  spine:  H».  in  umbels.  Medit.  region.— \'ery  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  mUpider.  G.Z.  1907:31.— A.  andlicut,  Linn.  A  tall 
branching  woody  vine:  cladodes  numerous  in  clusters.  soft-Aliform. 
Hin.  long:  fls.  in  umbels.  8.  Afr.  —A.  Mmilu,  Linn.  Allied  to 
A.  plumosus  but  with  cladodes  about  tjin.  long:  branches  slender, 
drooping:  fls.  axillary,  small,  white:  berries  1 -seeded.  S.  Afr. — A. 
UnHnut,  Burch.  A  woody  shrub  suggesting  A.  retrofractus  but 
with  cladodes  1  in.  long.  8.  Afr.  G.C.  MI.  23:122.— .4.  foitoipe*. 
Baker.  A  copiou»ly  branched  undershrub  with  subterete  slender 
green  cladodea  in.  long  in  whorU  of  0-12:  fls.  axillary,  soli- 
tary or  paired.  8.  Cent.  Afr. — A.  myruxUUlui.  Hort.  (A.  Green- 
fieldii,  Hon. I.  An  erect,  much-branched  shrub.  0  ft.,  with 
tuberous  roots:  st.  gray:  brandies  ligiag  with  dense  clusters  of 
light  green  filiform  cladodes  Sin.  long,  becoming  dark  green  with 
age. — Very  ornamental:  Sa.  unknown,  but  it  is  closely  related 
in  type  to  A.  retrofractus.  Natal.  G.  25:203;  33:435.  Gng. 
12:547.    F.E.   16:637^   The^  true^  A.^  myriocladus.    Baker.  £ 

This  species  is  apparently  not  In  cultivation. — .4.  oliQoctAntu, 
Maxim.  Krecl,  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  suggesting  A.  offi- 
cinalis: cladodes  more  dense,  slender  and  graceful:  12  ft.:  fla. 
durcinus.  campanula te.  N.  Asia. — A.  tehoberioidtt.  Kuntb.  Erect, 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  1-3  ft.:  roots  tuberous:  cladodes  long, 
3-angled,  flat,  ascending:  As.  nearly  sessile,  dioecious:  berries  red. 
Japan  and  China. — .4.  ,s   Hort.    A  supposed  hybrid 


virgatus, 


1 


en  A.  crispus  and  A.  plumosus  tenuissimus :  sts.  slender,  rigid, 
with  slightly  curved  cladodea.  Distinct  and  valuable  as  a  market 
plant. — A.  Imui/MiuM.  I -nrn.  Herbaceous  perennial:  like  A.  offiein- 
nalis,  with  very  slender,  numerous  cladodea  and  large  bright  red 
hemes.  8  Ku  -.4.  irichophyUiu,  Bunge.  Hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, somewhat  twining.  3-fl  ft.:  eladocles  like  A.  officinalis.  M-\  in. 
long:  fla.  dioecious  (long-campanula te)  on  drooping  pedicels.  N. 


409.  Flower  of 
Asparagus  virgatus. 
Typical  of  Kodiastigma. 


J.  B.  Norton. 

ASPARAGUS,  ESCULENT  (Atp&ragu*  officinalis, 
Linn.).  Liliactir.  A  perennial  herb,  cult,  for  the  succu- 
lent young  shoots  that  arise  from  the  crown  in  spring. 

Asparagus  is  native  to  Europe.  It  has  been  cultivated 
2.000  years  and  more.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  so-called  lvs.  of  asparagus  are  really 
leaf-like  branches.  The  lvs.  are  the  scales,  which  are 
well  shown  on  the  shoot  at  the  left  in  Fig.  411.  From 
the  axils  of  these  scales,  branches  may  arise,  a  a.  At 
b  b  are  shown  clustere  of  branchlets,  or  "leaves,"  issuing 
from  the  axils  of  scales  or  lvs. 

Being  a  rugged  plant,  asparagus  will  live  and  in  a 
measure  thrive  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  even  under 
adverse  circumstances  and  when  entirely  neglected. 
Occasionally  one  may  find  apparently  thrifty  plants  in 
fence  rows,  or  strong  stalks  pushing  up  through  stone 
heaps  or  other  rubbish  piled  foot-thick  upon  an  old 
abandoned  asparagus  bed.  Plants  on  good  soil  will  get 
so  large,  and  the  immense  network  of  roots  so  well 
anchored  in  the  soil,  that  all  the  strength  of  a  good  team 
may  be  insufficient  to  pull  them  out,  and  sometimes 
several  years'  persistent  efforts  mav  be  required  to 
clear  thf'm  out  of  a  trioce  of  ground  once  used  as  an 
asparagus  patch.  The  stalks  that  the  discriminating 
growers  and  fastidious  consumers  want  are  those  an 
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inch  in  diameter  and  deliciously  tender  and  succulent, 
and  these  can  be  grown  only  on  good  plants  set  far 
enough  apart  on  well-drained,  well-manured  and  well- 
tilled  soil.  To  secure  the  choice  early  stalks  that  bring 
the  high  prices,  the  land  selected  for  an  asparagus  patch 
should  be  a  warm  rich  loam,  preferably  exposed  to  cast 
or  south.  Manures  and  fertilizers,  also,  must  be  used 
most  lavishly.  In  this  reaped,  many  growers  fail  to 
obtain  beett  results,  such  as  are  within  their  reach  by 
greater  liberality.  Unless  the  soil  is  already  well  sup- 
plied with  vegetable  matter  and  for  that  reason  very' 
loose  and  mellow,  bulky  manures,  such  as  fairly  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  or  rich  compost,  are  almost  or 

\  heavy  dressing  is  to 
ell  and  deeply  mixed 
reworking  the  land. 
Afterwards  concentrated  manures,  rich  especially  in 
nitrogen  and  potash,  will  do  very  well  for  loose  soils,  and 
may  be  used  broadcast  on  top,  as  the  crop  appears  to 
need  them  from  year  to  year,  at  least  for  a  while.  Even 
then  an  occasional,  or  better,  yearly,  applicat  ion  of  good 
stable  manure  or  compost  placed  in  furrows  plowed 
(with  a  one-horse  plow) 


quite  indispensable  at  the  start.  Ah. 
be  plowed  under,  and  should  be  well 
with  the  soil  by  replowing  and  rci 


on  each  aide  of  the 
rows  after  the  cutting 
season  or  in  early  fall, 
will  be  of  benefit  or 
become  necessary  to 
keep  the  yield  up  to  a 
high  mark.  To  start  a 
plantation  in  the  right 
way.  the  selection  of 
good  strong  one-year- 
old  plants  is  of  much 
importance.  They  arc 
usually  preferable  to 
the  ordinary  two-year 
plants.  To  grow  one's 
own  supply  for  starting 
a  plantation  a  year 
later  is  usually  a  safer 
plan  than  to  depend 
on  purchased  plants. 
The  male,  or  pollen- 
bearing,  plants  are 
often  more  vigorous 
and  more  produc- 
tive of  good  stalks 
than  the  female  or 
seed-bearing  plants; 
but  one  cannot  very 
well  tell  the  one  from  the  other  unless  they  bloom,  until 
long  after  they  are  already  established  in  the  planta- 
tion, when  it  would  be  impracticable  to  tear  out  the 
less  desirable  female  plants  and  replace  them  with 
the  male  plants. — The  seed,  obtainable  from  any  regular 
seed  house,  is  rather  hard-shelled  and  sometimes  slow 
to  germinate.  It  is  important  to  give  the  seedling 
plants  the  longest  ixmsiblc  period  of  growth  so  as  to 
secure  the  strongest  |>ossible  plants.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  soak  the  seed,  or  give  it  special  treat- 
ment or  seed  stimulation,  before  sowing  it,  and  to  sow 
it  just  as  soon  in  spring  as  a  rich  mellow  seed-bed 
can  be  prepared.  The  rows  or  drills  mav  be  made  a 
foot  apart,  and  seed  sown  rather  thinly.  Plants  are  to 
be  thinned  to  3  inches  apart  at  an  early  age,  and 
weeds  should  be  carefully  kept  down  from  the  very 
start..  In  short,  nothing  should  be  neglected  to  prevent 
any  interference  with  the  rapid  and  healthy  growth  of 
the  seedlings,  for  the  future  outcome  hinges,  to  a  great 
measure,  on  a  favorable  early  start.— When  getting 
ready  to  set  the  plants,  and  after  the  land  has  been 
carefully  and  deeply  plowed  and  harrowed,  plow  out 
furrows  4  or  even  t»  feet  apart.  It  may  look  like  a  sinful 
waste  of  good  land  to  set  asparagus  so  far  apart,  but 
even  at  6  feet  the  rooU  will  fill  the  soil  and  reach  across 


the  rows,  and  the  fat  stalks  obtainable  by  wide  planting 
are  worth  more  in  our  markets  than  the  inferior  one* 
usually  found  there.  Some  markets  demand  or  prefer 
green  stalks  which  are  mainly  grown  above  ground. 
In  that  case,  make  the  furrows  5  to  9  inches  deep.  In 
other  markets  blanched  shoots  are  wanted,  and  these 
are  of  superior  flavor  and  tenderness,  provided  they 
arc  grown  in  mellow  soil  and  under  high  and  skillful 
culture.  In  that  case,  make  the  furrows  a  few  inches 
deei>er  than  for  plants  set  for  green  stalks.  Set  the 
plants  in  the  furrows  about  2  feet  apart,  each  on  a  lit- 
tle mound  of  soil,  spreading  the  roots  in  the  same  way 
as  thev  grew  in  the  seed-bed.  Cover  with  mellow  soil  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  some  weeks  and  by  means  of  some  suitable  tools  (cul- 
tivators, harrows,  and  the  like),  gradually  fill  the  furrows 
even  with  the  ground-level.  A  still  better  plan  when  the 
material  can  be  had.  especially  for  the  home-gardener, 
is  to  fill  the  furrows  with  fine  old  comiKwt,  wood's  earth, 
leaf-mold,  or  any  other  loose  and  rich  material,  as  the 
covering  above  the  crowns  of  the  plants  cannot  be 
made  too  loose.  It  is  advisable  and  will  insure  closer 
attention  in  cultivation,  to  grow  some  hoed  crop,  like 
beets,  turnips,  radishes,  cabbage,  beets,  beans  or  peas, 
between  the  rows  of  asparagus  the  first  year.  In  the 
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fall,  and  every  fall  thereafter,  cut  the  asparagus  stalks 
close  to  the  giound  and  remove  them  from  the  patch, 
to  avoid  the  scattering  of  the  seed. 

In  early  spring  of  the  second  year,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  to  be  loosened  by  shallow  plowing  or  deep 
cultivating:  and  when  the  first  sprouts  appear,  the 
rows  may  be  hilled  up  to  some  extent  if  any  of  the 
sprouts  are  to  be  cut  for  use.  Under  especially  favor- 
able conditions  a  few  may  be  cut  the  sec- 
ond year.  It  is  better  for  the  plantation 
and  its  future  value,  however,  if  no  cut- 
ting is  done  that  year.  Plants  left  intact 
until  the  third  year,  and  kept  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  will  grow  much 
stronger  and  be  more  productive  afterward.  Com- 
mercial growers  use  specially  devised  asparagus  knives 
for  cutting  the  stalks.  In  the  absence  of  such,  any 
ordinary  sharp  table  or  kitchen  knife  may  be  used,  or 
in  the  mellow  soil  the  blanched  shoots  may  be  broken 
off  at  the  base  with  the  finger.  In  cutting,  be  very 
careful,  and  try  to  avoid  cutting  later  shoots  or 
injuring  the  crown  of  the  plants.  The  thin!  season 
and  even'  season  thereafter,  loosen  up  the  ground  as 
directed  fur  the  second  season.  The  snoots  are  now  to 
be  cut  indiscriminately  and  clean,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  green-pea  season.  After  that,  allow  them  to  grow 
undisturbed,  but  continue  cultivation,  to  keep  the 
ground-surface  mellow  and  free  from  weeds.  For  mar- 
ket, wash  the  freshly-cut  stalks  and  tie  them  in  neat, 
compact  bunches  of  the  siie  demanded  in  the  particu- 
lar market,  using  some  bright-colored  ribbon,  or  per- 
haps rubber  bands.  If  to  be  shipped,  especially  for 
longer  distances,  pack  the  bunches  in  moist  moss  or 
other  material  that  will  keep  the  stalks  fresh. 

The  varietal  differences  in  the  asparagus  plant  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  pronounced  except  in  the  color 
of  the  young  shoots,  and  most  of  the  variations  seem  to 
be  due  to  differences  in  culture  and  environment  rather 
than  to  those  characteristic  of  the  variety.  American 
seedsmen  offer  the  following  as  distinct  varieties:  Colos- 
sal (Conover,s>,  Palmetto,  Mammoth  (Barr's),  Colum- 
bian (Mammoth  Columbian  White),  Argenteuil  (Giant 
Argenteuil),  Bonvallet  Giant,  Reading  Giant. 

To  save  the  seed,  strip  the  ripe  bemes  off  the  stalks 
by  hand,  or  thresh  them  off  with  a  flail,  put  them  in  a 
sound  barrel  or  tank,  and  mash  them  with  a  wooden 
pounder,  to  separate  the  hard,  black  seeds  from  the 
pulp.  Clean  them  by  washing  in  plenty  of  water,  pour- 
ing off  the  pulp  and  skins;  then  dry  and  store. 
To  any  person  who  has  even  a  little  land  to  use  for  a 
len,  no  better  advien  could  be  given  than  to 
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plant  in  a  corner  or  at  one  Bide  of  it  50  or  100  asparagus 
root*  for  his  family,  as  no  other  use  of  that  spot,  ordi- 
narily,  may  be  expected  to  give  more  real  benefit,  enjoy- 
ment and  value.  The  number  of  roots  named  will 
under  average  conditions  give  all  the  stalks  that  a 
large  family  could  use:,  and  several  times  the  quantity 
that  a  person  of  ordinary  means  would  feel  able  to  pur- 
chase for  the  family  table  in  the  open  market.  For  the 
market-gardener,  especially  one  with  a  regular  retail 
trade,  few  if  any  vegetables  offer  equal  chances  of 
profit  and  regular  returns  and  a  sure  income  at  a  most 
opportune  time  (spring). 

Enemies. — The  asparagus  rust  (Pueeinia  asparagi\ 
has  often  done  considerable  damage.  Planting  ru*i- 
resistant  varieties  is  the  best  procedure.  Argenteuil 
and  Reading  Giant  afford  the  best  relief.  Dusting 
completely  with  flowers  of  sulfur  when  (he  dew  is  on. 
und  after  the  cutting  season,  is  the  best  remedy;  two 
applications,  three  or  four  weeks  intervening,  are 
usually  sufficient. 

Of  insect  enemies,  two  have  become  well  known  on 
asparagus  plants  in  America,  namely,  the  common 
asparagus  beetle  {Crioceris  asparagf)  and  the  twelve- 
spotted  asparagus  beetle  (C.  12-punctata).  The  follow- 
ing remedies  are  recommended:  chickens  and  ducks; 
close  cutting  of  the  young  shoots  in  the  early  season, 
and  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  or  of  dry  arsenates 
dusted  on  the  dew-wet  plants  after  the  cutting  period. 

The  subject  of  asparagus  and  asparagus-growing  is 
treated  in  the  following  books  and  bulletins:  Asparagus, 
by  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Orange  Judd  Company.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  61  (Asparagus  Culture),  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Bulle- 
tin No.  151  of  the  Maryland  Station  (Fertilizers  for 
Asparagus).  Bulletin  No.  34  of  the  Missouri  Station 
(Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Culture).  Bulletins  Nos. 
165  and  172  of  the  California  Station  (Asparagus  and 
Asparagus  Rust  in  California).  T.  Greiner. 

ASPASIA  (Greek 
Epiphytic  hothouse  orchids. 

Stems  thickened  into  pseudobulbs.  1-  or  2-lvd.: 
racemes  lateral;  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike,  spread- 
ing; lip  with  the  claw  adnate  to  the  column,  the  blade 
spreading;  lateral  lobes  distinct  or  confluent  with  the 
middle  lobe;  poll  mm  2. — Species  about  8,  ranging  from 
Cent.  Amer.  to  Brazil. 

epidendroldes,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs,  oblong,  2-edgcd: 
lvs.  linear-lanceolate:  racemes  of  2-4  fls.;  sepals  and 
petals  whitish  yellow,  streaked  with  brown;  hp  white, 
dotted  with  purple.  Panama.  B.M.  3962. 

1  units,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs,  2-edgcd,  oblong:  lvs. 
oblong-ligulatc,  up  to  6  in.  long:  fls.  single,  or  rarely  2; 
sepals  and  petals  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  green 
or  yellowish,  marked  with  violet-purple;  Up  white, 
marked  with  purple.  S.  Brazil. 

varieglta.  lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate  or  oblong,  2- 
edged:  lvs.  ianccolatc-ligulate,  up  to  8  in.  long:  raceme 
of  2  or  3  fls.;  sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  greenish 
or  yellowish,  marked  with  interrupted  longitudinal 
black-purple  lines;  petals obovate-oblong,  acute,  yellow- 
ish veined  with  purple:  lip  white,  yellowish  at  the  base, 
spotted  with  purple,  S.  Amer.  B.M.  3679.  B.R.  1907. 

George  V.  Na 
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ASPfiRULA  (rouahish;  referring  to  lvs.).  Rubiacex. 
Woodruff.  Mostly  dwarf  hardy  herbs,  for  borders, 
rock  gardens  and  shady  places. 

Annual  or  perennial:  sts.  square:  lvs.  whorled  (some 
of  the  lvs.  are  really  stipules):  fls.  many,  small,  mostly 
4-parted,  produced  freely  from  May  to  July;  corolla 
funnelform,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  closely 
related  Galium  in  which  the  corolla  is  rotate. — About 
80  species  in  Eu.,  Asia  and  Austral. 


The  commonest  species  is  A.  odorata,  the  Wald- 
mcister  of  the  Germans,  which  is  used  in  their  Mai- 
trank.  or  May  wine,  and  in  summer  drinks.  The  dried 
leaves  have  a  hay-like  fragrance,  lasting  for  years,  and 
are  often  kept  with  clothes.  The  plant  occasionally 
escapes  from  gardens.  .4.  hexaphylla,  with  its  delicate, 
misty  spray,  is  used  with  sweet  peas  and  other  cut- 
flowers  that  are  inclined  to  look  lumpy.  Other  plants 
for  this  purpose  are  Gypsophila  panieuiata,  Stat  ice  lati- 
folia,  and  several  gahums,  all  of  which  have  small, 
abundant  flowers  in  loose  panicles  on  long,  slender  stems. 

In  half-shaded  and  moist  soil,  asperulas  grow  very 
luxuriantly  until  late  fall.  In  dry  and  sunny  places 
they  soon  become  stunted,  and  die  down  before  the 
season  is  over. 

Propagation  is  by  division  and  by  seeds. 

A.  Plant*  perennial:  fit.  white  or  pink. 
R.  Corolla*  4-labed. 
odorata,  Linn.  Sweet  Woodrtff.  Fig.  412.  Habit 
erect  or  ascending:  height  6-8  in. :  lvs.  usually  in  whorls 
of  8,  lanceolate,  finely 
toothed  or  rougnish  at 
the  margin :  corollas 
campanulate:  seeds 
rough.   Eu.  and  Ori- 
ent. Eng.  Bot.  2 : 775. 
Baxter    Brit.  Bot. 
1 :46.  —  Increases 
rapidly,  and  is  used 
for  carpeting  shady 
places,  and  lor  edg- 
ings. 

Gussdnei,  Boiss. 
(.4.  suiter oea,  Guss.). 
A  glaucous,  smooth, 
usually  cespitose  per- 
ennial suitable  only 
for  the  rock-garden: 
lvs.  small,  in  pairs, 
some  ovate-oblong,  the  rest  lanceolate-linear:  fls.  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  the  corolla  smooth  and  pinkish, 
not  show}-.  Sicily. — A  graceful  little  alpine. 

hexaphylla,  All.  Plant-st,  glabrous:  habit  ascending, 
slender:  height  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  in  whorls  of  6,  linear,  acute, 
rough:  corollas  tubular-funncl-shaped:  panicles  very 
loose;  fls.  larger  than  the  bracts:  seeds  smooth.  Italy, 
Hungary,  Pyrenees  on  high  passes  and  dry  mountain- 
sides.-Well-grown  specimens  may  be  3  ft.  in  diam.  and 
nearly  as  high. 

htrta,  Kamond.  A  manv-etemmed  hairy  perennial, 
suitable  for  the  alpine  garden:  sts.  4-sided,  with  verti- 
cillate  lvs.  in  6's:  lvs.  linear,  1-nerved:  fls.  small,  pink- 
ish. Rocky  situations  in  the  Pyrenees.  July,  Aug. 

bb.  Corollas  often  3-lobed. 
tinctdria,  Linn.  Dyer's  Woodruff.  Habit  pro- 
cumbent unless  supported:  height  1-2  ft.,  the  st.  pur- 
plish: lvs.  linear;  lower  ones  in  6's,  middle  ones  in  4's, 
uppermost  ones  in  2's:  bracts  ovate:  fls.  reddish  on  out- 
side: roots  large,  creeping  widely,  reddish.  Dry  hills 
and  rocks  of  Eu. 

aa.  Plants  annual:  fls.  blue. 
orientilis,  Boiss.  &  Hohen.  (A.  aziirea  and  A.  set 6m, 
Jaub.  &  Snach.  A.  aturea-setosa  and  A.  seiosa-ojurea, 
Hort.).   Height  1  ft.:  lvs.  in  whorls  of  8,  lanceolate, 
bristly:  fls.  longer  than  the  bracts.   Eu.  and  Orient. 

A.  eyndnthina,  Linn.  9-12  in.,  elahrous:  fU.  corymbose  on  erect 
peduncles:  lv».  4  to  a  whorl.  Eu.  and  Awa, — .4.  tonyi/tAra,  Waldat. 
0-8  in.,  weak,  clabroua:  Hi.  white,  yellowish  in»ide:  Iva.  4  to  a  whorl, 
linear-lanceolate.  Eu.—  A.  laurina.  Linn.  1  ft,  orrct.  atnoolh:  fla.  in 
led  corymb*,  white:  Iva.  3-nerred.  cUiate.  4  to  a 
t  hardy  N.  S.  Eu. 

Wilhelm  Miller.     N.  Taylor.! 
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412  ASPHODELINE 

ASPHODELlNE  (name  modified  from  Asphoddus). 
Liliacex.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  distinguished  from 
Asphodelus  by  the  erect  and  leafy  stems. 

Asphodelines  have  long  racemes  of  yellow  or  white 
fls.  in  June  and  July.  All  the  older  species  were  de- 
scribed under  Asphodelus.  In  1830,  Reichenbach  made 
the  new  genus  ABpbodeline  for  A.  lutea  and  othera. 
The  only  species  advertised  in  Amer.  is  A.  lutea,  but 
all  those  described  below  are  likely  to  be  in  cult. 
Monogr.  by  J.  O.  Baker  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  15:273- 
278  (1877).  There  are  some  145  species  in  the  Medit. 
region  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  culture  of  Asphoddine  lutea  is  simple.  Any  soil 
will  suit.  Partial  shade  is  allowable,  but  flowers  are 
often  better  in  the  sun.  Propagated  readily  by  divi- 
sion, in  spring  or  the  fall. 

A.  Sts.  leafy  up  to  the  raceme. 

b.  FU.  yellow. 

lfttea,  Reichb.  (Asphddelus  luieus,  Linn.).  True 
Asphodel  of  the  ancients,  or  Kino's  Speak.  Height 

2-  4  ft.:  roots  thick,  fleshy,  stoloniferous:  Ivs.  3- 
12  in.  long;  margins  rough:  racemes  6-18  in.  long, 
3  in.  wide:  bracts  large,  membranaceous,  persistent. 
Italy,  Muritania  and  Algeria  to  Tauria  and  Ara- 
bia. B.M.  773.  L.B.C.  12: 1102  as  A.  tauricus.— 
The  best  species.  A  double-fld.  var.  flore-pleno  has 
been  advertised. 

bb.  FU.  white. 

taftrici,  Kunth.  Height  1-2  ft.:  roots  slender:  Ivs. 

3-  9  in.  long;  margins  membranaceous:  racemes  6-12  in. 
long,  1  V$-2  in.  wide:  bracts  9-12  lines  long.  1J4-2  in. 
wide.  Caucasus,  Tauria,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece. 
G.C.  III.  21: 175. 

aa.  SU.  leafy  only  a  third  or  half  the  way  to  the  raceme. 

b.  FU.  white:  raceme  dense. 

globlfera,  J.  Gay.  Height  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  numerous,  sub- 
ulate 5-6  in.  long,  1-1 H  fines  broad:  racemes  densc-fld.: 
caps,  globose.  Cappadocia. 

bb.  FU.  yellow:  raceme  lax. 

C.  BrocU  large,  6-12  line*  long,  long-cuspidate. 

tenaior,  Ledeb.  Height  1  ft.:  smaller  than  A.  lutea, 
with  finer  Ivs.  and  smaller,  fewer  and  paler  fls.  Cau- 
casus, Armenia,  N.  Persia.  B.M.  2826.— Especially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  stalk  being  naked  at  the  upper  part., 
below  the  raceme  of  fls.,  and  the  bracts  as  short  as  or 
shorter  than  the  peduncle. 

cc.  Bracts  small,  ll^S  lines  long,  short-cuspidate. 

libdrnica,  Reichb.  (.4.  critica,  Vis.,  not  Boiss.). 
Height  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  3-4  in.  long:  racemes  weak,  6-9  in. 
long,  when  expanded  2\<r-'$  in.  wide;  stamens  unequal. 
Greece,  Crete,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  Italy,  not  Asia 
Minor.  L.B.C.  10:915  (as  A.  crttica). 

brevicanlls,  J.  Gay  (.4.  crtiica,  Boiss.,  not  Vis.). 
St.  often  flexuose,  that  of  all  the  others  here  described 
being  erect  and  strict.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt. 

aaa.  Sis  leafy  only  at  the  base:  fls.  white:  racemes  dense. 

b.  Racemes  usually  simple. 

c.  Height  8  ft.:  sts.  having  If. -scales. 

imperialis,  Siche.  Tallest  species  of  the  genus:  fls. 
large,  reddish  white:  Ivs.  numerous,  forming  a  large 
rosette,  and  also  clothing  part  of  the  st.  Cappadocia. 
G.C.  III.  22:397. 

cc.  Height  1 14-3       sts.  not  having  If. scales. 
damascene,  Baker.  Height  ll<?-2  ft.:  bracts  mem- 
branaceous, lanceolate,  the  lowest  9-12  lines  long: 
racemes  simple,  rarely  branched.  Mt.  Lebanon. 


ASPHODELUS 

Balonsa,  J.  Gay.  Height  2  ft.:  bracts  scarious,  6-9 
lines  long.  Cilicia,  Gt.  46,  p.  521.  G.C.  111.23:111. 

bb.  Racemes  much  panided. 
isthmocarpa,  J.  Gay.  Height  2  ft.  Cilicia.  G.C.  III. 
23:117.  Wilhelm  Miller     N.  Taylor,  f 

ASPH6DELUS  (Greek  name  of  unknown  origin). 
IAliacex.  Asphodel.  Hardy  herbaceous  stemlese 
plants,  with  white,  lily-like  fls.  in  long  racemes,  fleshy 
fascicled  roots,  and  firm,  linear,  radical,  tufted  Ivs.: 
perianth  funnel-shaped;  segms.  6,  oblona-ligulate,  ob- 
tuse, equal,  with  a  distinct  nerve  on  the  back,  and 
always  ascending. — Probably  a  half-dozen  species  in 
Medit.  region  and  India. 

The  asphodel  of  the  ancients,  or  king's  spear,  is 
Asphoddine  lutea,  which  see.  Homer  mentions  the 
asphodel  meadows  of  the  dead,  where  the  shades  of 
heroes  congregated  in  Hades.  The  asphodel  in  Greek 
mythology  was  the  peculiar  flower  of  the  dead.  It  has 
always  been  a  common  weed  in  Greece,  and  its  pallid 
yellow  flowers  are  associated  with  desert  places  and 
tombs.  The  word  daffodil  is  a  corruption  of  asphodel. 
The  asphodel  of  the  early  English  and  French  poets  is 
Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus.  J.  G.  Baker,  in  his  revis- 
ion of  the  genus  in  Jour.  Linn.  Soc.  15:268-272  (1877), 
refers  forty  species  of  other  botanists  to  A.  ramosus,  the 
dominant  type,  of  which  he  makes  three  subspecies. 
These  subspecies  are  here  kept  distinct,  for  horticul- 
tural purposes,  as  good  species.  They  are  the  ones  first 
described  below.  A.  ramosus  and  A.  albus  are  among 
the  few  current  trade  names  in  America. 

Culture  simple;  see  Asphoddine. 

a.  Plant  perennial:  Ivs.  S-angled. 
B.  Scape  long. 
C.  Racemes  simple  or  sparingly  branched. 

Albus.  Mill.,  not  Willd.  Branching  Asphodel. 
Bracts  buff-colored  when  young:  filaments  deltoid  at 
the  base:  caps,  medium -sized,  5-6  lines  long,  subglobu- 
lar  or  ellipsoid.  S.  Eu. 

cerasiferus,  J.  Gay.  Bracts  pale  yellow:  filaments 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  but  rapidly  becoming  awl- 
ahaped:  caps,  large,  8-10  lines  thick,  flattish  globular, 
umbilicate.  \V.  Medit.  region. 

cc.  Racemes  much  branched  or  panided. 

comdsus,  Ford.  Radical  Ivs.  sword-shaped,  1-1  J-j  ft. 
long;,  acutish,  sharply  keeled  on  the  back:  panicle 
branched,  the  terminal  racemose  cluster  2-3  in.  diam.; 
petals  white,  Jg-J^in.  long.  Himalayan  region. 

tenuifolius,  Cav.  (.4.  microcdrpus,  and  .4.  se«t\vus. 
Reichb.).  Bracts  pale  yellow  at  first :  filaments  4-anglea 
at  the  base  J  caps,  small,  3—1  lines  long;  obovoid-glo-  | 
bosc.  Medit.,  Canary  Isls. 

bb.  Scape  short,  almost  wanting. 

acaulis,  Desf.  Lvs.  6-20,  in  a  dense  rosette,  3-4  in. 
long,  minutely  pubescent:  fls.  6-20,  in  a  crowded 
corvmb;  segms.  of  perianth  2-3  lines  wide.  Algiers. 
B.M.  7004. 

aa.  Plant  annual:  lvs.  cylindrical,  hollow. 

fistuldsus,  Linn.  Height  16-20  in.:  lvs.  12-30,  in  a 
dense  rosette,  6-12  in.  long,  striate,  awl-like,  glabrous: 
segms.  of  perianth  1-2  lines  wide,  lined  with  pink:  buds 
pink:  fls.  pinkish.  France  and  Portugal  to  Syria, 
Arabia  and  Afghanistan.  B.M.  984.  L.B.C.  12:1121. 
—Needs  protection  under  glass  in  winter.  If  removed 
early  in  autumn  to  a  greenhouse,  it  may  be  induced  to 
seed  freely. 

A.  i*r/<«>i»*~A«phodrline  liburnic». — A.  liilm'=' XmhmMiae 
lute*.— A.  Vitldrmi,  \>rl.,  i*  a  form  of  A.  runatun.  (mm  E.  Fmnre. 
mith  lon«,  dvnee  racoroc*  ond  dark  brown  brncu. 

Wilhelm  Miller      N.  Taylor. t 
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ASPIDISTRA  (Greek,  a  small,  round  shieM;  referring, 
probably,  to  the  shape  of  the  stigma).  Liliaeese.  A 
popular  florists'  plant,  grown  for  its  stiff,  shining, 
beautiful  foliage,  which  is  sometimes  striped. 

Leave-  all  radical,  many,  long,  gradually  narrowed 
into  petiole,  the  rhizome  thick  and  sometimes  creep- 
ing: ns.  inconspicuous  and  borne  close  to  the  ground; 
perianth  wide-campanulate.  8-lobed;  stamens  8,  at- 
n  the  tube,  the  filame 


tached  on 


*ents  very  short;  ovary 


Inmerous -tato  . 


4-celled:  fr.  a  globose  indehiscent  1 -seeded  berry. — 
Three  or  4  species  in  Himalaya,  China  and  Japan.  The 
casual  observer  never  sus|>eets  that  Aspidistra  is  a 
liliaceous  plant.  The  |»trts  of  the  fl.  in  monocotyledons 
are  typically  in  3's.  The  genus  Aspidistra  is  con- 
sidered abnormal,  as  usually  having  its  parts  in  4's. 
This  tetramerous  state  (which  is  here  considered  the 
normal  one,  and  described  below)  is  pictured  in  B.M. 
2499,  but  the  species  was  first  described  upon  a  triiner- 
ous  state,  and  pictured  in  B.R.  628.  In  .1  lurvla,  the 
trimcrous  state  must  be  regarded  as  ait  exceptional 
reversion:  in  .4.  typica,  B.M.  7484,  the 
is  thought  to  be  constant. 

Aspidistra    is    invaluable   to  the 
florist  in  decorative  work,  owing  to  its 
ability  to  withstand  rough  usage,  dust, 
heat,  cold  and  drought.  The  foliage  is 
very  useful  when  cut  for  mixing  with 
amaryllises  when  they  are  used  as  cut- 
flowers,  lasting  for  weeks  in  good  con- 
dition ;  for  such  purposes  the  aspidistra 
may  be  planted   under  greenhouse 
benches  in  waste  places  for  the  production 
of  leaves  alone.   The  variegated  variety  is 
often  seen,  but  a  poor  soil  must  be  u.-'  1  or 
the  variegation  will  speedily  disappear.  To 
increase  the  plants,  divide  in  early  spring 
when  repotting,  shaking  out  the  old  soil  from 
the  roots  and  separating  the  leaves,  put  tint; 
several  in  a  pot  of  a  useful  size,  a  ft-ineh 
being  large  enough  to  hold  a  number  of  leaves  and 
roots.  (E.  0.  Orpet.) 

lurida,  Ker-Gawl  (.4.  elalior,  Hort.  .4.  punctata, 
Lindl.).  Fig.  413.  Lvs.  15-20  in.  long,  stiff,  evergreen, 
oblong-lanceolate,  sharp-pointed,  radical:  blade  nar- 
rowed into  a  channeled  petiole  a  third  of  it-  Length:  fls. 
lurid  purple,  on  short  1-fld.  scapes;  perianth  senilis.  8; 
stamens  8;  stigma  broadly  shield-shaped,  like  a  small 
mushroom.  China.  H.R.  977.  Var.  variegata,  Hort., 
has  alternation  of  green  and  white  stripes,  no  2  lvs. 
being  exactly  alike. — In  Fla.,  the  aspidistra  makes 
beautiful  dense  specimens  in  unhcatcd  plant-sheds.  It 
thrives  in  sunshine  when  growing  along  the  edges  of 
ditches  and  flowing  water. 

.4.  lipin,  Baill.  Rootntoek  creeping:  Ira.  elliptic-laiirpolate. 
long-prtiuled,  about  7 -nerved:  ft».  grecniah  or  whitish,  apeckled 
wilt  red,  purple  inside,  trimcrous.  China.  L   H    B  f 

ASPlDIUM:  Dryopltrii  and  PaiyUickum. 

ASPLEN  ENDRlCM :  Thamnuptrrx,. 

ASPLfeNTUM  (Greek,  not  the  spleen;  referring  to  su|>- 
posed  medicinal  properties).  I'olypodiActr.  A 
widely  distributed  genus  of  ferns,  containing 
K|>ecica.  Some  of  them  hardy,  and  many  others  grown 
in  the  greenhouse. 

Aspleniums  are  distinguished  by  the  free  veins,  and  by 
the  elongated  sori  covered  by  an  indusium,  which  nor- 
mally is  attached  to  one  side  of  a  vein.  The  species 
here  included  under  Asplenium,  which  have  some  of 
the  sori  curved  across  the  subtending  veinlets  and 
certain  differences  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  st. 
are  placed  by  manv  botanists  in  a  separate  genus, 
Atbyrium;  in  the  list  below,  Nos.  10,  23.  26,  and  27 
belong  in  this  group. 

Aspleniums  enjoy  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  the 
roots,  but  they  will" turn  brown  in  the  winter  months  in 


an  excessively  moist  atmosphere.  They  should  be  kept 
in  a  very  lightly  shaded  position.  A  good  potting  ma- 
terial consists  of  equal  parts  of  rich  soil  and  leaf-mold  or 
peat.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  useful  com- 
mercial kinds:  .4.  Belangeri,  height  2  Hi  feet;  .4.  bulltif- 
erum  (including  A.  laxum),  which  grows  quickly  into  a 
handsome  specimen  about  20  inches  high,  and  seems  to 
stand  the  hot,  dry  American  summers  better  than  other 
species;  A.  salicifolinm;  and  .4.  viviparum,  which  is 
dwarf,  com  par*,  with  lace-like  fronds,  and  easily  propa- 
gated. For  hanging-baskets,  .4.  flaccidum  is  best.  The 
foregoing  species  and  others  of  like  habit  develop  small 
plantlets  on  the  surface  and  edge  of  pinna;.  As  soon  as 
these  are  sufficiently  strong,  they  may  be  detached,  with 
a  small  piece  of  old  pinna*,  and  pricked  into  shallow 
pans,  the  older  part  being  placed  below  ground  to  hold 
the  young  plant  firmly  in  position  until  roots  have 


413.  Aapidittra  lurida  rar.  variegata. 

formed.  The  best  soil  for  this  purpose  is 
equal  parts  of  fresh  garden  soil,  leaf -mold  or  1 
and  sand.  Plant  very  firmly,  and  place  in  a  shady, 
moderately  moist  and  close  position,  where  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days  they  will  make  roots.  The  foregoing  ones  do 
best  in  a  temperature  of  50°  F  A.  crislatum  is  easily 
grown  from  spores,  and  is  very  useful  for  fern-dishes. 
(Nichol  N.  Bruckner.) 

INDEX. 


arroatiehoiden.  33.       ebenotdea,  5. 
Adiantuin-nigrum.20.  Filii  f.rnurm  32. 

Sanirutaerum.  22. 
fnnunum.  23. 
formomjm.  11. 
frugracui.  22. 
HrmicMiitifl,  3. 
la-rum,  lit 
luridum,  17. 
tnyriophyllura,  23. 
Nidua,  2. 
"   .  31. 

.  27. 
.  27. 
.3. 


1». 
alatum.  0. 
angunlifoliuni,  14. 

Raptiatii.  18. 

■i,  29. 
bulbifenim.  24. 
caudatum.  IS. 

20. 
13. 


parvvlum,  fl. 
pinnatindura,  4. 
plalyoeuron.  10. 
rmilVmi  '< 
rauopAW/un.  23. 
nit ir folium,  28. 
aalirifolium,  13. 
aerralum.  1. 
»piriu!i>-um,  34. 
teDeruin,  12. 
th'hptrrouUt,  33. 
Trichomane*.  8. 
IVuYAianum.  12. 
viride.  7. 

,31. 


a.  Sori  linear  or  oblong,  straight,  borne  on  the  back  of  the  If. 

(Not.  /  iff.) 

b.  Lf.  simple,  wit},  (i  serrat 


1.  serratum.  Linn.  Lf.  1-3  ft.  long,  on  a  very  short 
ilk,  2-4  in.  wide,  gradually  narrowed  I 
or  more  long.  Fla.  to  Brazil. 


margin, 
on  a  y 

below:  sori  1  in. 
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2.  Nidus,  linn.  (Thamndpteris  .X'ulus,  Preal.  A.  and 
T.  \'idus-avis,  Hort.).  Bird's-nest  Fern.  Fife.  414. 
Much  like  the  preceding  in  size  and  habit  of  growth,  but 
with  entire  margined  lvs.  and  with  the  veins  partly 
united  to  form  a  net. 

BB.  Lf.  lobed  or  pinnatifid. 

3.  Hemionltis,  linn.  (.4.  palrnatum,  Lim  Lf.  4-6 
in.  each  way,  hastate,  with  a  triangular  terminal  lobe 
and  2  lateral  ones,  and  a  large,  rounded  sinus  at  the 
base:  sort  often  over  1  in.  in  length.  Spain,  Canary 
Isls.  8.  1 :586. 

4.  pinnatJlidum,  Xutt.  Lvs.  clustered,  from  a  short 
rootstock,  3-9  in.  long,  with  mostly  rounded  lobes  at  the 
base  and  terminating  in  slender  point;  texture  thick, 
herbaceous;  occasionally  rooting  at  the  tip.  Pa.  to  Ala. 
S.  1:628. 

5.  ebenoldes,  R.  R.  Scott.  Texture  thin :  lvs.  5-10  in. 
long,  with  a  few  irregular  divisions  near  the  base,  and 
along,  slender,  much-incised  apical  portion,  occasionally 
rooting  at  the  apex.  A  very  rare  native  fern. — One  of 
the  very  few  definitely  proved  fern  hybrids,  its  hvbrid 
name  being  .4.  platyrieuron  x  Camptosorus  rhuophyltus. 


414.  Asplenium  Nidus.  (  Xr\s> 


6.  a la turn,  HBK.  Lvs.  1  \\-2  ft.  long,  the  stalks  4-6 
in.  long,  winged  above,  the  blades  1-1  }<j  ft.  long,  3-4 
in.  broad,  deeply  pinnatilid,  the  raehis  winged 
throughout,  the  lobes  1-1  %  in.  long,  Irlixn.  broad, 
herbaceous. — W.  Indies  and  S.  Amer. 

DBB.  Lf.  ortct  pinnate. 
c.  Pinnx  less  than  ?4m.  long,  blunt. 
D.  Rachi*e*  greenish. 

7.  vfxide,  Hudson.  Lvs.  3-8  in.  long,  scarcely  more 
than  Hin.  wide,  with  numerous  rather  distant  Ifts..  which 
are  ovate  and  deeply  eremite:  sori  abundant,  oblique. 
A  subalpine  sjjecies  of  X.  Fu.  an<l  X.  Amer.  S.  1:661. 

dd.  Rachitic*  purplish  or  blackish. 

8.  Trichfirnanes,  Linn.  Lvs.  densely  clustered.  3-8  in. 
long,  Min.  wide,  with  densely  crowded  oval  Ifts.  which 
are  slightly  crenate  on  the  upper  side  and  suddenly  nar- 
rowed at  the  base.  Northern  hemisphere  generally*  A.G. 
13:053.  B.  1:653.  Gn.  59:318  (as  A.  incisum). 

9.  resfliens,  Kunze  (A.  parvulum,  Mart.  &  Galeotti). 
Lf .  5-9  in.  long,  with  20-30  pairs  of  mostly  opposite  Ifts., 
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which  are  : ,  -•1 »  in.  long,  rounded  at  the  outer  margin 
and  squarely  truncate  at  the  base.  Southern  states  and 
Mex. 

cc.  Pinnse  '4-1  in.  long,  with  a  strong  auricle  at  the  upper 
side  of  the  base  or  deeply  incised  on  the  upper  margin. 

10.  platyneuron,Oakes(.4.cfcc«cu»n,  Ait.).  Lvs.  6-15 
in.  long,  with  30-35  pairs  of  Ifts.  which  have  an  en- 
larged auricle  at  the  upper  side  at  the  base,  the  lower 
Ifts.  reduced  to  mere  triangular  auricles:  sori,  when 
mature,  covering  the  entire  surface.  Canada  to  S. 
Amer.  A.G.  13:654.  S.  1:535. 

11.  formflsum,  Willd.  Lvs.  12-16  in.  long,  with 
numerous  alternate  pinna*  which  are  mostly  deflexed, 
with  the  upper  margin  deeply  incised  and  the  lower 
margin  toothed:  sori  3-5  to  each  1ft.  Trop.  Amer.  S. 
1:570. 

12.  tinerum,  Forst.  (A.  VeitchiAnum,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
1-1  }4  ft.  long,  the  stalks  4-6  in.  long,  grayish,  the 
blades  8-15  in.  long,  3-4  in.  broad,  1 -pinnate  with  10-20 
pairs  of  stalked  pinmr,  the  pinna;  1-1  in.  long,  ijf— 
°*in.  broad,  rounded,  toothed,  inequilateral,  usually 
auriclcd.  Asia,  Malaya. 

13.  Colensoi,  Col.  Stalks  3-4  in.  long,  with  small 
scales:  lf.-blades  4-5  in.  long,  2  in.  broad;  pinna? 
numerous,  spreading,  the  lower  pinnatifid  auricled,  on 
stalks  X-Mn-  long.  New  Zeal. 

ccc.  Pinnse  2-6  in.  long,  linear  or  lanceolate. 

14.  angustifdlium,  Michx.  Lvs.  18-24  in.  long  on 
stout  stalks,  4-6  in.  wide,  with  20-30  pairs  of  nearly 
wttsilc  pirnuc,  which  are  truncate  at  the  base  and  extend 
to  a  tapering  point;  fertile  pinna-  narrower  and  more 
distant.  Moist  woods  northward.  S.  1:496. 

15.  salicifdlium,  Linn.  Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  with  about 
20  distinctly  stalked  horizontal  piniuc,  which  are  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  and  curve  upward  to  a  long  point  : 
sori  strong]  v  oblique  to  the  midrib,  wide  apart,  not 
reaching  either  margin  or  midrib.  \Y.  Indies  to  Brazil. 

16.  tauditum,  Forst.  Stalks  4-6  in.  long,  densely 
clothed  with  fine  fibrillose  scales:  blades  12-18  in.  long, 
4-8  in.  broad,  with  20-30  pairs  of  pinna*,  the  pinna; 

3-  4  in.  long,  1  j-l  in.  broad,  acuminate,  deeply  toothed, 
auriculate  above.  Polynesia,  Malaya. 

17.  locidum,  Forst.  Stalks  3-6  in.  long,  grayish, 
densely  clothed  with  large  gray  scales,  the  blades  1-2  ft. 
long,  4-8  in.  broad,  oblong,  or  ovate-deltoid,  with  a 
terminal  pinna  and  15-20  pairs  of  lateral  pinna?:  pinnae 

4-  6  in.  long,  1-1  \i  in.  broad,  acuminate,  toothed.  New 
Zeal. 

bbbb.  Lf.  2-4  pinnate, 
c.  Ultimate  divisions  linear  or  cuneate:  venation  somewhat 
fan-shaped:  texture  thick. 

18.  Baptistii,  Moore.  Lf.  bipinnate,  with  broadly 
ovate  pinna?  5  in.  or  more  long,  each  with  about  4  stipi- 
tate  linear  toothed  pinnules;  sori  nearly  parallel  with 
the  mid  vein  and  close  to  it;  rachises  scaly,  with  pur- 
plish lined  scales.  South  Sea  1 -Is. 

19.  affine,  Swart z.  Lf.  9-18  in.  long,  with  numerous 

Cinna?  on  either  side,  the  lower  ovate  deltoid,  the  upper 
inceolate;  pinnules  incised:  sori  linear.  Mauritius 
and  Ceylon  to  E.  Indies. 

20.  Adutntum-nlgrum,  Linn.  Stalks  brownish,  lvs.  3- 
pinnatifid  from  winged  rachises,  triangular,  5-9  in.  long; 
ultimate  divisions  ovate,  sharply  incised  and  serrate  on 
both  sides.  Old  World  generally.  S.  1:486. 

21.  cuneitum,  I.am.  Lvs.  12-16  in.  long,  4-6  in.  wide, 
tripinnate  below,  the  ultimate  divisions  broadly  obtuse 
above  and  strongly  cuneate  below:  sori  linear,  usually 
long  for  the  size  of  the  segms.  Tropical  regions 
generally. 

22.  fragrans,  Swart z  (A.  faniculaceum,  Kunth). 
Lvs.  2-3-1  -innate;  ultimate  segms.  lanceolate,  sharp- 
serrate  aliove;  veins  simple  or  the  lowest  forked:  son 
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oblong,  extending  from  midrib  to  near  base  of  the  lobes: 
petiole  brownish,  rachis  flattened.  W.Indies.  S.  1:577. 

CC.  Ultimate  divisions  rhombic,  sharply  spinulose: 


3-6  in. 


,  Bcrnh.  Growing  in  dense  clusters:  Ivs. 
1  in.  or  more  wide,  2-pinnatc;  segms.  with 

2-  5  spinulose  teeth  which 
f              tire  widely  divergent :  sori  at 

maturity  covering  nearly 
the  entire,  surface  of  the 
segms.  England  and  Spain 
to  the  Himalayas.  S.  1 :574. 

CCC.  Ultimate  divisions 
longer,  not  spinulose: 
texture  membranous  or 
herbaceous, 

24.  bulbiferum,  Forst. 
(A.  ULrum,    Hon.).  Lvs. 

1-  1  \<i  ft.  long,  6-8  in.  wide, 

3-  pinnatifid ;  pinna*  ta|>cring 
to  a  slender  toothed  jx>int: 
often  bearing  Inillm  from 

which  new  plants 
originate  while  still 
attached  to  the  If. 
Afr.  and  Australasia. 
8.1:508.  Gn.72:156. 

25.  myriophfUutn.  FML 

(.4.  rhizophiAlum,  Kunze). 
Fig.  415.  Growing  in  ex- 
tensive tufts,  with  grayish 
brown  stalks  and  rachises: 
Ivs.  6-15  in.  long,  3-pinnate 
or  4-pinnatifid,  the  ultimate 
segms.   frequently  deeply 

2-  lobed  with  a  single  sorus 
to  each  division.  Fla.  to  S. 
Amer. 

26.  crista  turn,  Lam.  (.4.  cicutarium,  Swartz).  Lvs. 
3-pinnatifid  with  a  winged  rachis.  8-18  in.  long;  pinnules 
ovate,  with  5-7  narrow  divisions,  each  bearing  a  single 
sorus;  texture  thin,  membranous.  Trop.  Amer.,  rare 
in  Ha. 

AA.  .Son  linear,  marginal  or  submarginal,  on  narrow, 
linear,  ultimate  divisions  of  the  If.  {Darea.) 

B.  Lvs.  bipinnatifid,  less  than  a  foot  long. 

27.  oceanic  urn,  C.  Chr.  (.4.  obtusilobum,  Hook.,  not 
Desv.).  Lvs.  4-7  in.  long,  2  in.  wide  or  less,  with  about 
10  pinna?,  which  arc  made  up  of  5-7  narrow  segms.  bear- 
ing occasional  sori  in  the  outer  margin  of  the  segms. 
New  Hebrides  and  Fiji  Isls.  S.  1:625. 

bb.  Lvs.  2-pinnate  or  S-pinnalifid,  over  a  foot  long, 

c.  Pinnx  short,  with  close  segms. 

28.  ruUefdlium,  Kunze.  Lvs.  13-15  in.  long,  with 
12-20  pinna?  on  each  side,  each  with  7-11  narrow  segms., 

2  or  3  of  the  lower  ones  2-fld.  or  rarely  3-fld.  S.  Afr., 
India  and  Japan. 

29.  BelAngeri,  Kunze.  Fig.  416.  Lvs.  15-18  in.  long, 

3  in.  wide,  with  numerous  horizontal  pinna:  on  each 
side,  cut  into  about  12  slender  linear  segms.  on  either 
side,  which  are  set  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  rachis; 
the  lower  basal  segms.  often  forked.  Each  segm.  has  a 

and  1  vein.  This  species  is  thought  by 
i  fern  students  to  be  merelv  a  divided  variety  of  A. 
urn,  Forst.  (No.  12).  In  general  the  two  species 
are  much  alike.  E.  Indies. 

30.  dim6rphum,  Kunze.  Stalks  6-12  in.  long,  naked: 
blades  2-3  ft.  long,  12-15  in.  broad,  ovate-deltoid.  2-3 
pinnate;  sterile  Ivs.  2-pinnate,  segms.  ovate  1  in.  long, 
Hin.  broad,  bluntly  toothed;  fertile  Ivs.  3-pinnate, 

s.  linear,  each  with  a  single  sorus.  Norfolk  Isl. 


CC.  Pinnx  longer,  with  scattered  tuirrouiy  linear  segms. 

31.  viviparum,  Presl.  Lvs.  15-24  in.  long,  6-8  in. 
wide,  on  rather  short  stalks  with  pinnatifid  pinnules  and 
ultimate  segms.,  which  arc  narrowly  linear  and  often 
forked:  plant  often  bulb-bearing,  like  A.  bulbiferum, 
Mauritius  and  bourbon.  Cult,  under  various  names. 
S.  1 :662.  A.  ndbilis,  Hort.,  is  a  more  vigorous  variety, 
originally  from  New  Guinea. 

AAA.  Sari  more,  or  lets  curved,  sometimes  horseshoe- 
sknprd:  lvs.  ample,  4-1,- pinnatifid. 

32.  Filix-f<£mina,  Mernh.  Lvs.  l'f-3  ft.,  broadly 
ovate-oblong,  bipinnate;  pinna-  4-8  in.  long,  lanceolate, 
with  numerous  more  or  less  pinnately  incised  or  serrate 
segms.  Eu.  and  N.  Amer. — Very  variable,  especially 
in  cult.  Schneider  dcscrilx's  56  varieties. 

33.  acrosticholdes.  Swartz  (.4.  tlu-lyjtttrtAiles,  Michx.). 
Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  on  long,  straw-colored  stalks,  6-12  in. 
wide,  2-pinnatifid,  with  linear-lanceolate  pinna?;  segms. 
crowded,  oblong,  minutely  toothed:  sori  10-12  to  each 
segm.  Rich  soil  in  the  E.  U.  S.  S.  1:651. 

34.  spinulftsum,  Baker.  Lvs.  9-12  in.  each  wav,  del- 
toid, 3-t-pinnatifid,  with  9-12  pinna?  on  either  side,  the 
lowest  much  the  largest;  segms.  short  and  sharply 
toothed.  China  and  Japan. 

Supplementary  of  lew  common  trade  names:  A.  aeulto- 
lum.  Hort.  Hab.<?i.— A.  arbArrum.  See  Diplaiium.— A.  6i/ufua»— 
A.  lincatum. — A.  drrArum.  a  sport  from  A.  bulbiferum. — A.  dteu*- 
Mlum.  S<«  Calliptcn*. — A.  rUiptir-um,  Hort..  a  trade  ntmp.— A. 
flticridum,  Font.  Cisilhousc  basket  frm  from  Austral..  Tasmania 
and  Nrw  Zeal.  Lv*.  2-3  ft.  Ionic,  \-h  in.  broad;  stipe*  ntout.  flex- 
ible, grccninh.  naked;  runiurj  niiincnnu,  close  nr  distant,  lanceo- 
late, leathery.  4-H  in.  long.  V»-'tm.  broad.  Wry  variable, — A. 
(inrmgiauum  var.  pfrfum.  Melt  (Athynum  (ioringianum  var. 
pirtuni.  Hort.  I.  Distinguished  Irom  all  other  mi-rnlx-r*  of  the  genus 
by  th»-  bright  color  of  it*  entirely  deciduous  lv*.,  which  arc  10  15 
in.  long.  *pcar-«ha|*-d,  anil  pendulous.  Po*«ibly  the  only  hardy 
variegated  fern.  It,  however,  needs  glass  protection  for  best  result*. 
.Stalks  purple  or  claret -colored:  Ivs.  green  with  a  central  band  of 
gray:  lit*,  divided  into  sharply  toothed  pinnules  on  which  tho 
ohlong  or  kidney-shaped  aon  are  arranged  in  2  rows  parallel  to 
the  midvein.  Japan.— A.  tarmitum.  Dciiv.  Allied  to  A.  Nidus  and 
pos*iblv  a  variety  of  that  specie  Lvs.  nanower.  cut  into  irregu- 
lar lobe*,  each  tot*  having  black  stripe  about  3  in.  long.  Hraiil  — 
A.  Uinrrum.  See  Diplaiium.  — A.  lAXurinln.  Christ,  var.  drnttcu- 
latum.  Allied  to  A.  macrophyllum  but  smaller.  Congo.  —  A. 
linrAlum,  Swartx.  Warmhuuse  specie*  from  Mauritius  and  llour- 
bon,  is  very  variable,  running  into  forma  with  Ifta.  again  pinnate, 
which  have  cither  small,  linear  pinnules  or  these  again  twice  cut: 
Iv-s.  1-2  ft.  long,  4-6  in.  wide:  stalk*  erect.  6-9  in,  long,  more  or  lea* 
. — A.  Itmgtirimum.  Blume.  The  best  of  all  the  genua  for  largo 
rt*  Lva.  2-3  ft.  long.  4-41  in.  broad:  stalk*  blackiah.  3-12  in. 
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long:  Ifu.  mile,  auricles!.  E.  Indie*.  8.  1:602. — A.  maeror>hyl- 
lum,  Swartx.  Coolbuuse  species  from  Polynesia.  Malaya.  China,  and 
Himalaya*.  Lvs.  6-1S  in.  long,  ft-12  in.  wide:  stalks  brownish:  Ifta. 
6-12  paif".  stalked.  3-0  in.  long,  1-3  in.  wide,  sharp-pointed,  ser- 
rate.— A.  Shiptterdti,  Sprctuj.  See  Diplaiium. 

L.  M.  UNDERWOOD. 

ASPRfXLA:  Hvatrix.  R*  C.  BENEDICT. t 

ASTELIA  (name  alluding  to  epiphytic  character  of 
some  species).  Lilidcesr.  Greenhouse  plants  with 
racemes  or  panicles  of  small  flowers. 

Astelias  are  perennial  herbs  of  about  a  dozen  species 
in  New  Zeal.,  Austral,  and  the  Pacific  Isls.,  with  lvs. 
all  radical  or  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  st,  belonging 
to  the  Urarirna  tribe:  fls.  small  and  dia-cious;  perianth 
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6- par  ted,  persistent,  the  parte  spreading  or  imnm, 
stamens  6,  attached  to  base  of  corolla- parte:  stam- 
inodia  present  in  pistillate  As.,  the  ovary  sessile.  1-3- 
cclled:  fr.  an  indehiscent  somewhat  fleshy  and  globose 
berry.  In  New  Zeal.,  the  astelias  form  a  prominent 
part  of  the  vegetation.  The  specie*  are  confused.  Two 
or  3  New  Zeal,  species  have  been  sparingly  intro.  to  cult* 
abroad,  as:  A.  Cunninghamii,  Hook.  ?.,  with  1 -eel led 
fr.:  fls.  numerous  and  small,  greenish  yellow  or  red- 
dish yellow  or  maroon :  a  densely  tufted  species,  epiphy- 
tic or  terrestrial,  with  lvs.  2-5  ft.  long  and  scape  1-3  ft. 
B.M.  5175.  A.  Banksii.  Cunn.,  with  3-eellcd  fr.:  fls. 
larger  (about  J^in.  long),  many,  greenish:  densely 
tufted,  large,  the  lvs.  2-6  ft.  A.  SoUndri,  Cunn.,  with 
3-celled  fr.:  lis.  verv  numerous  and  lemon-yellow,  J^in. 
long:  denselv  tufted,  often  making  large  clumps  on  trees 
and  rocks,  the  lvs.  2-5  ft.  B.M.  5503.        L.  H.  B. 

ASTER  (a  star).  Including  Diplopanpus.  Compdsi- 
Le.  Aster.  Starwort.  Mich  kmiaa  Daisy.  A  large 
temperate-rone  genus  of  attractive  but  botanicallv- 
confused,  mostly  perennial  leafy  herbs,  particularly 
abundant  in  North  America;  very  useful  for  border 
planting. 

The  genus  is  characterized'  by  numerous  flattish 
rays  (white,  blue,  red,  or  purple),  slender  subulate  or 
lanceolate  style  appendages,  compressed  several- 
nerved  achenes,  and  an  involucre  with  unequal  bracts 
in  few  or  several  rows,  the  pappus  simple,  soft,  and 
abundant  (Fig.  417);  leafy  stemmed,  mostlv  blooming 
in  the  autumn:  lvs.  always  alternate.  It  differs  from 
Erigeron  in  having  2  to  several  rows  of  involucrate 
bracts;  in  Erigeron  there  is  only  1  series  of  bracts. 

Some  of  the  species  are  annual, 
but  those  in  cult,  are  perennial  (or 
rarely  biennial).  Calimeris  and 
Linosyris,  which  have  yellow  fls., 
a  color  unknown  in  aster,  are  kept 
distinct  in  this  book. 

In  North  America,  where  the 
asters  are  such  abundant  plants  in 
the  autumn  flora,  the  species  are 
not  much  known  as  cultivated 
plants,  most  of  the  specimens  seen 
in  gardens  being  the  wild  species 
transplanted.  In  Europe,  however, 
there  are  numbers  of  named  gar- 
den kinds,  some  of  then)  derived 
from  American  species  that  have 
been  long  cultivated  there.  A. 
novi-belgii  has  been  particularly 
productive  of  garden  forms.  Many 
of  the  garden  forms  are  undoubt- 
edly confused  hybrids.  The  Mich- 
aelmas daisies  are  mostly  from  this  species  and  per- 
haps also  from  A.  novx-anglix •.  Many  of  the  Latin- 
form  garden  names  are  very  difficult  to  place. 

The  native  asters  are  amongst,  the  very  best  plants 
for  borders  and  roadsides.  They  should  be  better 
known.  A.  acutninatus  grows  well  in  shade  in  ordinary 
soil,  not  necessarily  moist  ;  increases  in  vigor  under 
cult  i  vat  ion.  A .  cardiMius  prrftTH  open  or  part  ial  shade ; 
improves  much  under  cultivation  with  good  soil.  I. 
corymtx>*vjs  prefers  at  least  partial  shade,  and  will  grow 
even  in  very  deep  shade;  seeds  very  freely;  dot's  well  on 
dry  ledges  and  in  small  crevices  in  rock;  very  tenacious 
of  life.  A.  dumosus  prefers  full  sunlight  and  dry  situa- 
tion. A.  ericoides  wants  full  sunlight  and  dry  situation; 
will  grow  in  very  poor  or  shallow  soil,  but  does  best 
where  roots  can  penet  rate  deep.  A .  Levis  grows  in  either 
full  sunlight  or  partial  shade  and  good  soil.  A.  novse- 
anglix  will  not  endure  much  shade;  prefers  moist  soil, 
but  grows  well  in  ordinary  garden  situations.  Fall- 
sown  seedlings  of  A.  novse-anglue  var.  roseus  come 
practically  true  to  varietal  name,  though  varying  in 
shade  of  color,  and  these  seedlings  bloom  later  than 


417.  Diik  floret 
at  Alter.  ( X3> 
a.  pippin,  b,  cwrolli; 
e.  »i»men»;  d.  styles. 


older  plants  and  at  a  height  of  18  inches,  making  the 
plant  of  value  as  a  late  bedding  plant  treated  as  an 
annual.  A.  nori~i>elgii  prefers  moist  soil;  will  not 
endure  heavy  shade.  A .  paniculatus  prefers  moist  soil, 
but  will  do  well  in  rather  dry  situations;  will  endure 
more  shade  than  either  of  the  two  above  species.  A. 
patens  wants  open  or  half -shaded  places,  and  good 
soil;  one  of  the  weaker  species,  often  proving  short- 
lived. A.  puniceus  will  not  endure  shade;  prefers  l 
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places,  but  will  grow  in  good  soil  not  over-moist;  in  dry 
situations  it  loses  its  vigor;  spreads  rapidly  in  favored 
locations.  .4.  speclabilis  prefers  open  or  partly  shaded 
places;  one  of  the  weaker  species  in  wila  state:  rather 
short-lived.  .1.  undulalus  wants  open  or  half 
late-flowering,  handsome  plant,  forming  large 
when  allowed  to  develop.  (F.  W.  Barclay.) 

The  garden  or  modijuxi  asters  undoubtedly  deserve 
more  attention  in  American  collections.  The  beautiful 
low-growing,  vernal  alpine  asters  are  little  known  at 
present,  but  are  valuable  for  rock-garden  and  for  bor- 
dering purposes.  The  earliest  asters  to  flower  are  the 
Alpine  varieties.  These  are  well  adapted  for  floral 
mass  effects,  and  transplant  well,  even  in  an  advanced 
state.  There  are  many  garden  varieties  of  asters,  among 
which  are  Schoene  von  Ronsdorf,  I'ltramarin.  Beauty 
of  Colwall,  Reaute  Parfaite,  Rosalind  and  Itoule  de 
Neige.  Alpine  asters  can  be  easily  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  spring.  Seedlings  do  not  flower  until  the  second 
year.  In  the  garden  they  require  a  light  rich  soil,  open 
exposure  and  moderate  amount  of  moisture.  Plants 
retain  their  foliage  over  winter  and  for  this  reason  need 
a  more  careful  covering  than  the  tall-growing  classes 
require.  Garden  varieties  of  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  do 
better  in  low  and  rather  moist  locations.  Here  a  mini- 
mum of  care  is  sufficient.  To  bring  out  their  full  beauty, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  them  in  well-prepared 
richly  manured  ground  and  properly  to  cultivate,  stake 
and  irrigate  them.  Stock  of  named  varieties  must  be 
purchased  as  plants.  Propagation  can  be  effected  by 
division  of  old  clumps,  or,  if  larger  quantities  are 
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desired,  by  cuttings.  If  distinctness  of  variety  and  color 
is  no  object,  seeding  may  be  employed;  sow  early  in 
spring,  thinly  in  rows;  transplant  seedlings  in  August 
or  early  in  September  and  await  their  coming  into 
flower  the  following  season.  (R.  Rothe.) 
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A.  Old  World  asters,  .some  of 

them  old  garden  jihmi.1, 
and  somrwhat  nunltjied 
by  cult.  Xo*.  1-12. 

B.  Sis.  simple  and  scape-tike, 

bearing    a    single  fl,, 
sometime*  branched  in 
A.  Thomsonii. 
C.  Ray*  pxtrjAi.sh  or  riolct. 

1.  alplnus,  I. inn.  Lvs. 
entire  and  spuiul.it.',  form- 
ing a  cluster  .m  the  ground, 
those  on  the  Bt.  small  and 
linear:  st.  3-10  in.,  bearing 
a  large  violet-raved,  hand- 
some  head.  B.M.  1 W.  Gn. 
70,  p.  122.— In  its  wild 
state,  the  plant  also  occurs  fcW 
in  the  Rocky  Mis.  Valuable*' 
alpine  or  rock  work  plant, 
with  fls.  varying  to  pink 
and  white.  Var.  specidsus, 
Hort.,  is  taller  and  stronger, 
with  heads  3-4  in.  across. 
Var.  superbus,  Hurt.  (Gn. 
54:328.  G.  32: Ml),  Ls  a 
large  and  showy  form.  Var. 
ilbus  is  a  beautiful  pure 
white-fid.  form  of  the  tvpe. 
G.M.  50:617. 

2.  Thomsonii,  Clarke. 
An  erect,  sometimes  laxly 
branched  herb,  with  slender, 
flexuoua,  hairy  branches: 
lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  almost 
clasping  at  the  base:  lis. 
solitaiy,  lJ4~2?'j  in.  wide, 
the  rays  reddish  purple, 
about  20-30  m  each  head. 
Himalaya  region,  Gn.W. 
23:27.  Gn.  42,  p.  295.— To 
be  treated  a*  an  alpine  near  N.  Y. 
referred  to  Cnllimeris. 

CC.  Itays  pretlominentiy  blue  or  lilac. 

n.  Plaids  low,  not  over  1  fl.  in  height. 

3.  himalaicus,  C.  13.  Clarke  (.4.  himalayfnsis,  Hort.). 
Similar  to  .4.  alpinus,  but  dwarfer:  rays  lilac-blue, 
slightly  recurved  at  the  tip:  sts.  4-12  in.,  slightly  vil- 
lous: lvs.  oblong  or  elliptic,  nearly  entire.  Himalayas, 
13,000-15,000  ft.— Little  known  in  Amer. 

4.  subcseruleus,  S.  Moore.  Erect  herb  from  a  tufted 
mat  of  foliage  with  sessile,  nearly  oblong  lvs.,  all  a  little 
hairy:  lvs.  entire  or  sometimes  slightly  denticulate:  fls. 
large,  solitary  on  long  stalks,  at  least  2  in.  wide,  the  rays 
a  beautiful  pale  blue,  the  disk  yellow;  involucral  lvs. 
broadly  oblong,  ciliate.  N.W.India.  June.  G.  32:449. 


G.C.  III.  38:23.  G.M.  48:411.  Gn.  68,  p.  11.— Needs 
protection  N.  June. 

5.  pyrenAus,  DC.  St.  erect,  simple,  10-18  in.  high: 
lvs.  sessile,  roughly  pubescent,  oblong-lanceolate  and 
prominently  3-nerved:  fls.  solitary  or  2  or  3  together,  at 
least  2\i  in.  wide,  the  numerous  rays  lilac,  the  disk- 
fls.  yellow.  S.  Eu.  Aug.,  Sept. 

dd.  Plants  2-3  ft.  high. 

6.  diplostephioldes,  Benth.  Two  to  3  ft.,  soft-pubes- 
cent or  hairy,  the  st.  simple  and  solitary:  lvs.  obovate  or 
oblanceolate,  entire  but  ciliate:  solitary  head  large, 
inclined,  2-3  in.  across,  blue  or  pale  purple,  very  showy. 
Himalayas.  B.M.  6718.  J.H.  III.  33:262.  G.C.  III. 
48:56.  G.M.  35:445. — In  the  American  trade  has  been 
misspelled  A.  Deptostaphides.  Var.  Faiconeri,  Clarke 
(A.  Fdlconeri.  Hort.),  from  Cashmir,  has  very  large 
sky-blue  heads. 

bb.  Sts.  usually  branched  and  several-  to  many-fid. 

7.  Amellus,  Linn.  St.  simple  or  nearly  so,  few-fld.  or 
sometimes  only  1-fld.:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse, 
somewhat  serrate,  more  or  less  3-nerved,  roughish, 

7  pubescent :  involucre  scales  oblong,  obtuse  or  nearly 
^so,  spreading,  in  4-5  rows;  heads  large,  purple.  Eu.  and 


bluofluwerrd  native  Mter.  ( X  VH 

Perhaps  better 


of  native  i 


(XH) 


Asia.  Gn.  27,  p.  202  ;  35:172.— Variable,  and  several 
well-marked  garden  forms,  i 

8.  Var.  bessarabicus,  DC.  (A.  bessardbicus,  Bernh.). 
Lvs.  oblong  and  attenuated  at  base:  plant  taller  and 
larger-fid.,  deep  purple.  G.  21,  p.  167.  Gn.  35,  p.  173; 
75,  p.  511. — Showy  and  desirable. 

9.  siblricus,  Linn.  A  foot  or  sometimes  nearly  2  ft. 
high,  somewhat  pubescent,  each  branch  terminating  in 
a  single  head:  lvs.  oblong-spat ulate  to  broad-lanceolate, 

the  St.:  heads  violet  or  lilac. 
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Arctic  Eu.  and  Amer.,  and  Rocky  Mta. — Excellent 
rock  work  plant. 

10.  icrix,Linn.  About  2-3  ft.,  slender-branched:  Ivs. 
linear,  or  lance-linear:  heads  large  and  blue,  with  long, 
distinct,  handsome  rays.  S.  Eu.  Gn.  37:240.  G.M. 
34:615. — Excellent  showy  garden  plants.  A  dwarf 
form  is  A .  cdnus.  Var.  nanus  is  a  very  dwarf  form,  not 
exceeding  15  in. 

1 1 .  trinervius.  Roxbg.  About  3  ft.,  stout,  corymbose 
at  summit:  Ivs.  lance-ovate,  1-4  in.  long,  usually  rough 
on  both  sides  and  strongly  toothed:  heads  large,  blue 
or  purple  (a  pale  variety)  with  narrow,  spreading 
rays.  Himalayas.  R,H.  1892:396.— Hardy,  handsome, 
variable. 

12.  Utiricus,  Linn.  f.  St.  erect  and  striate,  hispid, 
corymbose  at 'the  summit,  often  7  ft.  high:  Ivs.  large 
(the  radical  2  ft.  long),  lanceolate  or  oval  lanceolate, 

base,  entire:  involucre  scales  purplish  at 


attenuate  at 


tip;  heads  blue  or  purple,  late.  Siberia.  G.F.  4:197.— 
Excellent  for  the  hardy  border,  particularly  for  its 


B.  Batal  and  lower  Iv*.  cordate  and  slender  petioled. 
C.  Plant  glandular:  rays  violet. 

13.  macrophyilus,  Linn.  Fig.  418.  Perennial  about 
24  ft.  tall  with  reddish  angular  st.:  Ivs.  cordate  and 
petioled  below,  on  the  upper  part  of  st.  sessile  and 
acute:  rays  about  16,  violet-lavender,  the  involurrate 
bracts  prominently  green-tipped.  E.  N.  Amer.  G.F.  4: 
89  (adapted  in  Fig.  418).— Suitable  for  dry  shady 


cc.  Plant*  not  glandular:  ray*  blue  or  purple. 

14.  Shortii,  Hook.  Perennial,  3-4  ft.,  with  a  rough, 
usually  slender  paniculately  branched  St.:  Ivs.  thick, 
usually  quite  smooth,  the  lower  cordate,  the  upper 
lanceolate  and  quite  entire  and  those  of  the  small 
branches  bract-like:  heads  very  numerous,  the  10-15 


fry  am 

4:473.    G.C.1II.  32:269.— Cult. 


in  dry 


le  rays  .showy-  and  Jinear.   S.  E.  U.  8.  G.F. 
rocky  places. 

15.  cord  if  alius,  Linn.  Fig.  419.  Perennial,  much- 
branched  herb,  3-44  ft.,  with  a  smooth  st.  and  thin, 
rough,  usually  hairy  Ivs.,  the  lower  cordate,  the  upper 
ovate  or  lanceolate:  heads  very  numerous,  not  over  }-£in. 
diam.,  the  pale  blue  rays  usually  10-20  in  number.  Cent. 
X.  Amer.  Gn.M.  3:21 1. — Can  be  grown  almost  any- 
where. There  are  many  varieties,  the  best  being  var. 
polycephalus  with  more  heads  than  the  type.  Gn.  40. 
p.  337. — In  cult,  it  has  varied  much  and  is  prisea 
abroad.  A.  eleoans  is  probably  a  form  of  it.  Var. 
magnifkus  is  large  with  many  small  As. 

BB.  No  cordate  and  petioled  Irs.:  (hose  of  the  tt.  with 
ctasjnng  bate*. 
c.  St.  rough  or  hirsute,  pubescent. 

16.  ndvfe-anglije,  Linn.  New  England  Aster. 
Fig.  420.  A  stout-std.  corymboscly  branched  perennial, 
3-5  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  clasping  the  St.,  hairy, 
2,4— 4  in.  long:  fls.  numerous,  showy,  the  40-50  violet- 
purple  raj's  about  ?i~?4in.  long.  E.  X.  Amer.  A.F. 
9:283. — The  beat  and  most  widely  known  native  aster 
suitable  for  open  places  but  partial  to  moisture. 
Var.  rftseus,  Hort.,  an  excellent  rose-colored  form,  is 
offered  by  some  dealers.  Many  cult,  forms  in  European 


cc.  .S7.  quite  smooth. 
17.  lAvis,  Linn.  (A.  drairrens,  Hort.).  Perennial, 
with  stout  often  glaucous  st.,  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  thick,  sharply 
toothed,  often  rough-margined,  the  upper  strongly  st.- 
clasping:  heads  numerous,  about  1  in.  wide,  the  15-30 
blue  or  violet  rays  acutish.  X.  E.  X.  Amer. — There  are 
several  varieties,  but  apparently  not  known  to  the 
trade. 

IS.  novi-belgii,  Linn.  New  York  Aster.  Widely 
variable,  slender-std.  perennial,  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceolate, 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  smo  :h,  24~5  in.  long: 
heads  many,  in  a  cor>'mbose-paniculate  infl.,  the  15-2" 


very  late  blooming.  Var.  PetersiAnus,  Hort   has  nar-     rav8  a  rich  violet.  Atlantic  wast  from  Maine  to  Ga  — 
rower  .vs.  and  pale  blue  rays  and  yellow  disk.  China.     .Suitable  for  moist  places.   Many  garden  varieties  and 
aa.  Native  Asters.  These  plants  are  one  of  the  charms     hybrids  are  known,  but  they  an-  mostly  confined  to  the 


aa.  Native  Asters.  These  plants  are  one  of  the  charms 
of  the  American  autumn,  and  are  amongst  the  best 
of  all  hardy  border  plants.  They  usually 
greatly  in  habit  when  transferred  to  cultivated 
Any  of  these  wild  asters  are  likelv  to  come  it 
vation  at  any  time.  The  number  of  kinds  is  large.  The 
student  will  find  them  all  described  in  Cray's  Synopti- 
cal Flora  of  Xorth  America,  1 ,  pt.  2.  Those  of  t  he  north- 
Canada 


Btates  and  adjacent  Canada  will  be  found  in 
Hritton  and  Brown's  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  United 
States  and  Gray's  Manual.  Those  of  the  South  are 
described  in  Small's  Flora  of  the  Southeastern  States, 
and  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Nelson's  Manual 
of  Rocky  Mountain  Botany.  The  following  comprises 
those  known  to  be  in  cultivation.  Of  these.  A.  w»- 
anglur  is  the  best  known  in  domestication.  The  species 
are  much  confused. 


known,  I 

European  trade.  A.  eminent  and  A.  acspitbtu*  proba- 
bly belong  here. 

BBB.  Lvs.  neither  cordate  nor  st.-claxping. 

19.  Herveyi,  Gray.  Fig.  421.  A  rough-std.  peren- 
nial, 2-3  ft.,  with  firm  Ivs.  that  are  rough  above,  hairy 
on  the  veins  beneath,  2 f^-5  in.  long,  and  toothed: 
heads  numerous,  about  2  in.  broad,  with  15-25  violet 
rays,  verv  showy.  Xew  England.  G.F.  2:473  (adapted 
in  Fig.  421).  Good  for  dry  sandy  soil. 

20.  ericoldes,  Linn.  White  Heath 
weed  Aster.  A  smooth-std.  perennial  with 
lately,  much-branched  faeies,  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  b.™uc., 
those  of  the  st.  narrowly  linear  and  acute,  not  over  2,4 
in.  long,  usually  shorter:  fls.  very  numerous,  the  heads 
not  over  >4'in.  wide,  and  composed  of  15-25  white  rays. 
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Not  very  ahowy.  E.  N.  Amer.  J.H.  III.  49:465.  Gn. 
32,-  p.  318.— Useful  for  naturalizing  in  open  dry 
situations. 

Besides  these,  many  other  native  species  are  from 
time  to  time  found  in  the  catalogues  of  dealers  in  native 
plants.  The  most  common  are: 

A.  acuminatum,  .  Michx.;  A.  amtihyntinua,  Nutt. 
(G.F.  5:378);  A.  Andertonii,  Gray;  A.  Blgelorii,  Gray 
(B.M.6430);  A.  cantacens,  Pureh;  A.  carndsus,  Gray; 
A.  earohmdnus,  Walt.;  A.  Chamiwtbnvs,  Gray;  A. 
Chdpmanii,  Torr.  &  Gray;  A.  commutdUwt,  Gray;  A. 
educator,  Linn.  (Mn.  10:161);  A.  conx/n^  .  Lindl.; 
A.  corymbdsut,  Ait.;  A.  Ciuickii,  Gray;  A.  diffiisus, 
Ait.,  and  var.  horizontalis;  A.  Iiougluxii,  Lindl.;  A. 
Dni m mondii,  Lindl.;  A.  dumdxiu.  Linn.;  A.  falc&tus, 
Lindl.;  A.  FhuUeri,  Gray;  A.  Joliaeeua,  Lindl.  (A. 

iolidsu*.  Hort.?);  A.  FrbmorUii,  Gray;  A.  grandiflbrus, 
.inn.  (G.C.  III.  45:36);  A.  Hdllii,  Gray;  A.  integri- 
fdliua,  Nutt.;  A.  linariifbliva,  Linn.;  A.  Lindleydnwi, 
Torr.  A  Gray  (Fig.  422),  (G.F.  2:449,  adapted  in 
Fig.  422;  G.M.  34:615):  A.  lonfftfdliua,  Lam.  (G.F. 
9:507);  A.  Af Inherit,  Lindl.;  A.  muitifldrut,  Ait.; 
A.  nemord/is,  Ait.;  A.  oblongifbliua,  Nutt.;  A.  pantcu- 
lAtuti,  Lam.;  A.  pd/m»,  Ait.,  and  var.  Meihanii;  A. 

Solyphyllus,  Willa.;  A.  PdrUri,  Gray;  A.  prenanthMet, 
_  luhl.:  A.  ptarmicoides,  Torr.  &  Gray  (G.F.  3:153);  A. 
pulehalus,  Eaton;  A.  puniceu*,  1 .1:1:1.  (G.M.  34:615), 
(Fig.  423),  and  var.  lamcaiilia  and  var.  lucidulut;  A. 
roduAnus,  Gray;  A.  aogittfidiua,  Willd.;  A.  mlicifbliua, 
Ait.;  A.  serf <•<•>«,  Vent.  (G.F.  5:473);  A.  xpectdbilts,  Ait. 
(Mn.  5:41);  A.  «urcwM*t«,  Michx.  (G.F.  5:521);  A. 
lanacetifdiiua,  HBK.;  A.  rrotfescdnftt,  Linn.  (B.M. 
7825);  A.  <urWntf/u*.  Lindl.  (G.F.  6:17;  Gn.  32,  p. 
319);  A.  unduldtua,  Linn.;  A.  twrtcoior,  Willd.  (J.H. 
III.  49:309). 

In  the  following  list,  those  marked  *  are  offered  by  dealers: 
A.  brachytrichut,  France.  Dwarf:  disk  -flu.  yellow,  ray-fls.  blue. 


Yunnan,  part  of  China. 
— (T).—  »A.  Ddtmrhi,— 
only  S  in.  high 
~d,  Hort..  white  to 
r—  <?).— »A.  groeil- 
iiiHuj.  Hort.,  white 
rli.mging  to  roay  pink 
™(?>. — A./6erij,of  gar- 
dens: 20  in.  high,  of 
compact  even  growth: 
6V  rich  blue.  Probably 
a  form  of  Amelliu. — 'A. 
Ulannut  nendiniu  — 
(?>. —  A.  Linotyrit, 
R4Tnh.=I.yn(wyrie  vul- 
garis, CaM.,  which  see. 
— *  A.  mesa  ffrdndf  spe- 
ciAta  qrnndifltorn,  dark 
purplish  blue—  (?>.  1{. 
6.  36:117.  — M.  Site- 
nan..,  Hort..  is  a  well- 
marked  form  of  A. 
patens,  found  by  Joseph 
Median  at  Antictum. — 
•A.  nArx~c&TuUu*™(?). 
— *A.  pyramidii(ii=(?). 
— A.  Rtifii,  Hort., 
is  A.  eriroidea  var. 
Reevesii,  Gray,  a  "rigid 
form,  comparatively 
atout,  glabrous,  except 
that  the  lv*.  are  often 
hispiduloua-ciliate 
toward  the  base,  the 
heads  and  rays  as  large 
and  the  latter  about  as 
numerous  as  in  A.  poly- 
phyllus."  X.  Amer. — 
•A,  r  ot  u  n  tii/d  I >'  u  *. 
Tbunb.  —  Felicia.  —  A. 
tikkimfnti$.  Hook. 
Thn-e  to  4  ft.,  stout 
ami  creet:  lva  lanceo- 
late-a<-nminAtc,  spinu- 
looc-errrat*:  heads  pur- 
ple, in  large  corymbs. 
Himalayas.  B.M.4H7. 
J.F.  I,  pi.  91. — A.  StrA- 
chfyi,  Hook.  Stemlese 
and  sarmentose,  with 
I -rid.  bractcd  scape*: 
radical  Ivs.  spatulntc, 
hairy:  heads  lilnc-bluc, 
1  in.  arroM.  Pretty. 
Himalayas.  B.M.  6912. 
G.  M.  31  :  35K.  —  *A. 
It  rm  i bJ  / 1 »—  f?  I . — A. 
Tilrn'hrndii.  Hook.— 
A.  Bigelovii,  Gray.  N. 
Amer. 

N.  TAYLOR.f 

ASTER,  CHINA 

(CalHsttpltus  hor- 
ttoisis).  One  of  the 


It  H.  1900:369. — *A.  cecefneuj  nrnidAui'i 
(?). —  *A.  hybrxdu,  adniM—  (?).  "Boay 
" — *A.  faan/lf.us  calif 6rn >rws—  (?).—*  A. 
pink— (?).— M.  dtiiaUa.  Hort..  pa 


423.  Aater  poniceua.  ix'.,. 


most  popular  of  all  garden  annuals,  being  particularly 
valuable  for  its  fall  blooming. 

The  evolution  of  the  China  aster  suggests  that  of  the 
chrysanthemum  at  almost  every'  point,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  history  of  remarkable  variations.  The  plant  is 
native  to  China.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  about 
1731  by  R.  P.  d'lncarvillc,  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  China, 
for  whom  the  genus  Incarvillea  of  the  Bienonia  family 
was  named.  At  that  time  it  was  a  single  flower;  that  is, 
the  rays  or  ligulatc  florets  were  of  only  two  to  four  rows. 
These  rays  were  blue,  violet  or  white.  The  center  of  the 
flower  (or  head)  was  comprised  of  very  numerous  tubu- 
lar, yellowish  florets.  Philip  Miller,  the  famous  gar- 
dener-botanist  of  Chelsea,  England,  received  seeds  of 
the  single  white  and  red  asters  in  1731,  evidently  from 
France;  and  he  received  the  single  blue  in  1736.  In 
1 752  he  secured  seeds  of  the  double  red  and  blue,  and 
in  1753  of  the  double  white.  At  that  time  there  appeare 
to  have  been  no  dwarf  forms,  for  Miller  says  that  the 
plants  grew  18  inches  or  2  feet  high.  Martyn,  in  1807, 
says  that,  in  addition  to  these  varieties  mentioned  by 
Miller,  there  had  then  appeared  a  "variegated  blue  and 
white'  variety.  The  species  was  well  known  to  Ameri- 
can gardeners  at  the  opening  of  the  last  century.  In 
1S06  M'Mahon.  of  Philadelphia,  mentioned  the  "China 
aster  (in  sorts)"  as  one  of  the  des 
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Bridgeman,  a  New  York  seedsman,  offered  the  China 
and  German  asters  in  1837  "in  numerous  and  splendid 
varieties,"  specifying  varieties  "albs,  rubra,  cerulea 
striata  purpurea,  etc."  In  1845,  Elcy  said  that  "China 
and  German  asters"  "are  very  numerous"  in  New 
England.  This  name  German  aster  records  the  fact  that 
the  first  great  advances  in  the  garden  evolution  of  the 
plant  were  made  in  Germany,  and  the  seed  then  used 
came  largely  from  that  country.  The  first  marked  de- 
parture from  the  tvpe  appears  to  have  been  the  pro- 
longation or  great  development  of  the  central  florets  of 
the  head,  and  the  production  of  the  "quilled"  flower. 
This  type  of  aster  was  very  |>opular  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago.  Brock,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "Flower 
Garden,  '  1851,  speaks  of  the  great  improvement  of  the 
aster  "within  a  few  years"  "by  the  German  florists,  and 
others,"  and  adds  that  "the  full-quilled  varieties  are 
the  most  highly  esteemed,  having  a  hemispherical 
shape,  either  a  pure  white,  clear  blue,  purple,  rose,  or 
deep  red;  or  beautifully  mottled,  stripeu,  or  edged  with 
those  colors,  or  having  a  red  or  blue  center.  About 
sixty  years  ago  the  habit  of  the  plant  had  begun  to  vary 
considerably,  and  the  progenitors  of  our  modern  dwarf 
races  began  to  attract  attention.  The  quilled,  high- 
centered  flower  of  a  generation  or  more  ago  is  too  stiff  to 
satisfv  the  tastes  of  these  later  days,  and  the  many  flat- 
rayed,  loose  and  fluffy  races  are  now  most  in  demand, 
and  their  popularity  ib  usually  greater  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  form  of  the  uncombed  chrysanthemums. 

The  China  aster  has  long  since  varied  into  a  wide 
range  of  colors  of  the  cyanic  series — shades  of  blue, 
red,  pink  and  purple.  The  modern  evolution  of  the 
plant  is  in  the  direction  of  habit  and  form  of  flower. 
There  are  various  well-marked  races  or  types,  each  of 
•  T-Mj  ha*     t' ' 
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d  independent  range  of  colors.  The 
ery  fiat  rays),  now  one  of  the  must 
una  asters,  illustrates  these  state- 
This  Comet  form — the  loose,  o|>en 
trap-like  rays — appeared  on  the 
•  1887,  with  a  flower  of  a  dull  white 
rhe  pink  tended  to  fade  out  after 
the  flower  opened,  leaving  the  color  an  unwashed  white. 

The    rtvse- colored  Cornet 
next  appeared,  and  the  blue 
was  introduced  in  1890. 
The  first  clear  white  was 
introduced  in  America  in 
1 W2.  coming  from  Yilmorin, 
of   Paris.    The  Branching 
types  marked  a  departure. 
The  introduction  of  the 
"New  W  hite  Branching"  by 
James  Vick's  Sons,  in  1893, 
impetus  to 
the  c  o  m  - 
mereial  de- 
velopment, 
of  the  aster 

in  America. 
It  is  pmli- 
able  that 
more  than 
one-half  of 
all  the  as- 
ters now- 
grown  in 
the  Unite*  1   States  are  of  the 
various  Branching  varieties.  The 
named  garden  forms  of  China 
aster  arc  several  hundred.  As 
early  as  189.1,  American  seeds- 
men offered  250  varieties.  Some 
of  the   form*  are  shown  in 
Figs.   424-427.    For  botanical 
account  of  the  China  aster,  sec 


in*-  type. 


It  is  impossible  to  construct  a  satisfactory  classifica- 
tion of  the  China  asters.  It  is  no  longer  practicable  to 
classify  the  varieties  by  color.  Neither  is  it  feasible  to 
classify  them  upon 
habit  or  stature  of 
plant,  for  several  of 
the  best  marked  types 
run  into  both  tall  and 
dwarf  forms.  Vil- 
morin,  however,  divides 
the  varieties  into 
two  main  groups,  the 
pyramidal  growers, 
and  the  non-pyramidal 
growers.  The  most 
elaborate  classification 
is  that  proposed  by 
Barron,  from  a  study 
of  extensive  tests  made 
at  Chiswick,  England. 
Barron  has  17  sections, 
but  they  are  not 
coordinate,  and  they 
are  really  little  more 
than  an  enumeration 
of  the  various  types 
or  classes.  After  con- 
siderable study  of  the  varieties  in  the  field  and  her- 
barium, the  following  scheme  seems  to  be  serviceable: 

A.  Fht.rr.yr-H  asters,  in  which  all,  or  at  least  more  than  5  or  6 
rows  of  rays,  are  more  or  lew  prominently  flat  and  the 
florets  open. 
B.  Incurve*!  or  ball-ehaned. 
iiu.  Spreading  or  reflexetL 
aa.  Tubular  or  quilled  astere,  in  which  all,  or  all  but  the  2  or  3 
outer  rows  of  floret*,  have  prominently  tubular  corolla*. 
B.  Inner  floret*  short,  outer  ones  looser  and  flat.  Represented 
by  the  Ucrman  Quilled. 
bb.  All  the  florets  elongated  and  quilled. 

A  grower's  classification  (Arnold)  would  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

Upright. — All  the  branches  erect;  plants  compact: 
e.  g.,  Victoria,  Truffaut,  Giant  Comet. 

Semi-upright. — Branches  few;  strong;  ascending  from 
base:  e.  g.,  "non-lateral"  type  of  Branching. 

Branching. — Strong  pyramidal  habit.  Original  type 
much  branched. 

Spreading. — More  open  and  spreading  form  than 
Branching:  c.  g.,  Queen  of  the  Market,  Early  Wonder 
an  1  Early  HohcnzoUcra. 

For  growing  in  borders,  one  of  the  best  types  is  the 
Comet  (Fig.  424),  in  various  colors.  Other  excellent 
races  arc  the  Branching  (Vick's  Branching  is  shown  in 
Fig.  425) ;  Truffaut,  known  also  as  Perfection  and  Peony- 
flowered  |  Chrysanthemum-flowered;  Washington;  Vic- 
toria, Mignon,  and  Queen  of  the  Market.  The  last  is 
commended  for  carliness  and  graceful,  open  habit,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  for  cut-flowers.  Many  other  types 
are  valuable  for  special  purposes.  The  Crown  or  Cocar- 
deau  is  odd  and  attractive.  Amongst  the  quilled  asters, 
t  he  various  st  rains  of  German  Quilled  ( Fig.  426),  Victoria 
Needle  (Fig.  427),  and  Lilliput  are  excellent.  The  very 
dwarf  tufted  asters  are  well  represented  in  Dwarf 
Bouquet  or  Dwarf  German,  and  Shakespeare.  All  these 
are  easily  grown  in  any  good  garden  soil.  For  early 
bloom,  seeds  may  be  started  under  glass;  but  good  fall 
bloom  may  be  had,  even  in  the  North,  by  sowing  seeds 
in  the  open  as  late  as  the  1st  of  June.  Asters  make 
very  showy  bedding  plants  when  grown  in  large  masses, 
and  are  also  valuable  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the 
mixed  herbaceous  border,  where  they  ought  to  be 
planted  in  clumps,  the  dwarf er  kinds  put  in  front  and 
the  taller  behind.  The  colors  of  asters  are  not  so  strong 
or  heavy  as  to  introduce  violent  contrasts,  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  an  because  of  their  simple  requirements, 
they  are  useful  and  popular.  L.  H  B. 
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The  China  aster  is  now  grown  largely  for  cut-flowers, 
rather  than  merely  for  garden  decoration.  Commer- 
cially, it  is  the  most  important  of  the  cut-flowers  that 
are  grown  out-of-doors.  In  the  garden  of  the  amateur,  it 
divides  honors  with  the  sweet  pea.  The  commercial 
value  of  aster  seed  sold  by  American  seedsmen  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  flower.  In  addition  to  the  large  amount 
of  aster  seed  grown  in  southern  California^  New  York 
now  produces  annually  twenty  hundredweight  of  seed, 
mostly  in  varieties  used  by  the  commercial  florist. 
The  principal  reasons  for  the  jKjpularity  of  the  aster 
with  florists,  aside  from  its  range  of  useful  colore,  are 
its  excellent  keeping  qualities  as  a  cut-flower,  its  abil- 
ity to  stand  rough  handling 
in  shipping,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  grown. 

The  past  ten  years  have 
been  marked  by  a  decided 
increase  in  the  use  of  the 
art  ist  ic  Comet  type  of  flower. 
Many  asters  of  American 
origin,  adapted  to  American 
market  conditions,  have  been 
widely  disseminated.  "Non- 
lateral"  strains  of  Branching 
asters,  devoid  of  side  buds, 
have  been  produced  to  meet 
a  need  of  the  florists,  and  as 
a  result  of  careful  i 


426.  China  aater  of  the 
Quilled  type.  [XH> 


nearly  disappeared  from  field 
and  garden.  The  frequent 
accidental  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  of  widely  differing  types  and  a  natural  tendency 
toward  variation  are  constantly  furnishing  material 
for  improvement  when  asters  are  grown  in  quantity 
and  variety.  Recent  introductions  of  types  of  asters 
show  increased  size  and  vigor  of  plant  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  a  more  or  less  remote  Branching  ctobs.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  introductions,  like  the  Rochester  and 
the  Crego  Pink,  appear  to  be  a  combination  of  a  Branch- 
ing plant  and  a  Comet  f 


The  Comet  aster  group  has  not  taken  the  place,  com- 
mercially, to  which  its  great  beauty  would  entitle  it, 
because  itB  very  long  slender  petals  make  it  leas  lasting 
as  a  cut-flower  than  flowers  with  broader,  shorter  petals. 
The  slender  stems  usually  correlated  with  this  type  of 
flower,  although  attractive  in  cut-flowers,  are  undesir- 
able in  the  field.  Beautiful  single  asters  have  been 
introduced  from  Europe,  but  so  far  have  made  little 
headway  against  the  American  prejudice  in  favor  of 
double  flowers. 

Classes  of  asters. 

The  typical  Branching  aster  is  pyramidal  in  form, 
large  and  vigorous,  with  many  lateral  branches.  It 
blooms  at  the  close  of  the  season.  The  abundant 
leaves  are  broad  and  large.  The  flower  is  large  and  deep 
with  the  long,  rather  broad  petals  irregularly  arranged, 
giving  it  a  soft  appearance.  The  flowers  bear  well  the 
rough  handling  incident  to  ordinary  shipping,  and  if  cut 
before  fully  mature  will  last  for  two  weeks.  The  sire 
and  vigor  of  plant  enable  the  amateur  to  get  fair 
results  with  indifferent  culture.  Modifications  of  the 
original  type  may  now  be  had  with  flowers  having  petals 
variously  folded,  incurved  or  whorled  and  with  plants 
varying  to  upright  in  growth  and  entirely  devoid  of  the 
many  branches  that  gave  the  type  its  name. 

The  Comet  flower  is  characterized  by  having  petals 
that  are  long  and  narrow  and  strongly  recurved.  This 
gives  it  a  charming  light  feathery  appearance.  Origi- 
nally it  was  of  medium  size  and  bloomed  in  midseason 
on  upright  plants.  Comet  flowers  may  now  be  had 
on  every  sort  of  aster  plant.  The  season  includes  the 
earliest  and  the  latest,  and  the  largest  aster  flowers  now 
grown  are  of  the  Comet  type. 


Queen  of  the  Market  was  the  first  of  the  distinctively 
early  varieties  and  is  still  the  most  largely  grown.  The 
plant*  are  open  and  spreading  and  the  flowers,  while 
smaller  and  flatter  than  those  of  the  Branching,  have 
the  same  general  character. 

Victoria  and  Truflaut  (or  Pwony-flowered  Perfec- 
tion) were  for  many  years  the  standard  varieties  and 
are  still  grown  to  some  extent.  The  plants  are  upright 
and  bloom  in  midseason.  The  petals  of  the  Victoria 
aster  are  reflcxed  at  the  ends;  those  of  the  Truffaut 
aster  strongly  incurve,  making  a  ball-shaped  flower. 
Both  varieties  comprise  every  shade  of  color  known  in 
are  duplicated  in  Giant  and  Dwarf 


rat 


Cultivation. 

Asters  thrive  in  any  soil  that  can  be  kept*  in  a  good 
mechanical  condit  ion.  The  large  late  asters  are  usually 
the  most  satisfactory  to  the  amateur.  They  may  easily 
be  grown  from  seed  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
open  ground.  Asters  transplant  readily. 

If  the  plants  are  started  in  boxes  in  the  I 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  off  on  the  surface  as  much  aa 
possible  between  waterings  to  prevent  damping  off. 
MidseaBon  varieties  may  be  grown  successfully  in  this 
way ;  but  the  very  earliest  varieties  need  to  be  started  in 
a  greenhouse  or  an  early  hotl>ed. 

For  market,  the  extra-early  kinds  should  be  sown 
eight  to  ten  weeks  before  the  soil  will  permit  planting 
out.  They  should  be  kept  growing  thriftily  with  a 
night  temperature  of  about  50°  and  afterward  be 
thoroughly  hardened  off  in  cold  frames  so  that  they  will 
not  be  injured  bv  late  frosts  after  planting  out.  The 
soil  should  be  quite  as  rich  as  that  used  for  profitable 
crops  of  onions  or  celery:  otherwise  the  flowers  will  be 
too  short-stemmed.  Midseason  varieties  for  market 
succeed  well  when  started  in 
a  mild  hotbed.  Give  plenty 
of  air  and  avoid  overwater- 
ing.  The  last  sowing  of  late 
varieties  is  made  in  the 
open  ground. 

When  growing  in 
quantities,  the  Beed  is 
with  a  garden  drill  in  rows 
a  foot  apart.  A  transplant- 
ing machine,  drawn  by 
horses,  is  used  for  setting 
the  plants  in  the  field. 

The  most  destructive  dis- 
eases in  the  commercial 
cultivation  of  asters  arc 
various  forms  of  stem-rot. 
They  are  of  fungous  origin 
and  arc  induced  by  allowing 
the  plants  to  remain  moist 
too  long  at  a  time.  The 
infection  usually  takes  place 
in  the  seed-row,  but  often 
no  effect  is  noticed  until 
the  plants  are  nearly  full- 
grown,  when  they  suddenly 
wilt  and  die.  Covering  the 
soil  in  the  seed-boxes  with 
clean  sand,  which  can  be 
kept  dry  between  waterings, 
is  an  effective  aid  in  the 
prevention  of  damping-off 
anil  stem-rot.  The  "yellow 
disease"  causes  the  plants 
to  have  a  bleached  appearance  and  to  make  a  spin- 
dling growth.  It  is  a  derangement  of  the  functions  of 
plant-growth  caused,  so  far  as  known,  by  irregularity 
in  the  moisture-supply.  Thorough  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  the  best  preventive.  The  presence  of  "orange 
rust"  is  shown  by  conspicuous  orange-colored  pus- 


427.  China  aster,  Victoria 
Needle  type,  (Xh> 
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tulee  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  disease 
can  be  held  in  check  by  thorough  spraying  with  a 
fungicide.  The  Pennsylvania  blister  beetle  is  so  de- 
structive to  asters  south  of  the  latitude  of  New  York 
that  it  is  now  commonly  known  as  "the  aster  beetle." 
It  is  a  large,  soft-bodied,  black  beetle.  It  feeds  on  the 
Sower.  Spraying  with  an  arsenical  poison  will  control 
the  beetles  in  the  field.  Frequent  hand-picking  can  be 
practised  in  the  garden.  The  season  ol  this  insect  is 
short.  The  "tarnished  plant-bug"  causes  extensive 
damage  to  asters,  most  of  which  is  commonly  att  ributed 
to  other  causes.  The  inconspicuous  yellowish  brown 
insect,  smaller  than  a  house-fly,  easily  escapes  notice. 
The  terminal  buds  that  are  punctured  by  the  bug. 
usually  die.  Frequently  the  branch  becomes  diseased 
and  sometimes  the  entire  plant  is  dwarfed  and  sickened. 
The  insects  cannot  be  poisoned,  but  kerosene  emulsion 
and  whale-oil  soap  are  effectual  deterrents.  Asters 
growing  in  partial  shade  are  seldom  injured  by  plant- 
fcugs.  Gso.  Arnold. 

ASTEROLINOStRlS  (name  derived  from  Aster  and 
Linosyris).  Compdsitse.  A  plant  with  "rosy-mauve 
petals,  mixed  yellow,"  reputed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
Aster  dcris  and  A.  Linosyris  (Linosyris  vulgaris). 
Apparently  a  bi-generic  hybrid.  A sterolino&yrus  Will- 
moilix  is  the  only  species  offered,  and  apparently  not 
by  American  dealers.  .\.  Tayu>k. 

ASTtLBE  (Greek,  meaning  not  shining).  Saxifra- 
gacex.  Includes  HolHa.  Ornamental  perennial  herbs 
grown  chiefly  for  their  showy  panicles  of  white  or  pink 
flowers. 

Leaves  ternately  2-3-pinnate:  fls.  perfect  or  dioecious; 
calyx  5-,  rarely  4-lobed ;  petals  as  many,  rarely  want- 
ing; stamens  10  or  8,  rarely  5;  pistils  2  or  3,  distinct  or 
partly  connate:  fr.  2  or  3  de- 
hiscent follicles  wit  h  many  mi- 
nute seeds. — About  14  species 
in  Cent,  and  E.  Asia,  Java  and 
E.  N.  Amer.  They  look  much 
like  Aruncus  (which  see),  and 
are  often  called  Spircea.  Arun- 
cus and  Spinea  are 
genera,  and  are  characterised 
by  many  stamens  and  usually 
by  several  to  many  separate 
pistils,  whereas  Ast  ilbe  has  10, 8 
or  5  stamens  (twice  the  number, 
or  of  the  same  number,  as  the 
petals),  and  a  2-3-lolicd  pistil 
(which  finally  separates  into 
more  or  lew  distinct  follicles). 
Astilbc  and  Arun- 
cus are  so  much 
alike  that  they  are 
often  confounded 
by  horticulturists. 

The  astilbcs  are 
perennial  herbs, 
mostly  rather  tall 
with  handsome 
compound  bright 
green  foliage  and 
small  white,  pink  or 
almost  purple  flow- 
ers in  Blender  or 
dense  spikes  forming  large  terminal  feathery  panicles. 

They  are  hardy  plants  of  great  merit.  'I  hey  are 
easily  grown  in  any  well-made  Ixmlcr  and  like  rich  good 
soil  and  plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  period. 
They  give  conspicuous  mussi*  of  bloom  in  summer. 

Propagation  is  mostly  by  division;  also  by  seeds 
sown  early  in  spring  in  the  greenhouse;  they  germinate 
after  two  or  three  weeks;  the  young  seedlings  must  l>e 
pricked  off  several  times  and  later  planted  out  in 


Armdtii.  11. 
aruntovUi,  6. 
**tilboide«,  6. 
biternata,  2. 
carniiDva,  II. 
cIhiwosm.  8,  10. 
comparta,  4. 
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frames  or  in  the  open  ground.  The  young  plants  will 
flower  the  second  year. 

Forcing  of  astilbc. — Few  herbaceous  plants  force 
with  greater  ease  than  Astilbc  ja portico,  and  its  var.  com- 
pacla;  but  three  weeks  longer  time  should  be  given  the 
latter  fully  to  develop  its  feathery  spikes.  Astilbes  are 
so  easily  and  cheaply  imported  that  for  the  commercial 
florist  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  divide  and  grow  his 
own  plant*.  When  first  received,  the  clumps  of  roots 
should  be  stored,  with  a  little  earth  or  moss  between  the 
roots  and  a  little  soil  over  the  crown,  until  the  florist  is 
ready  to  pot  them.  No  amount  of  freezing  docs  them 
the  *light*>st  harm ;  but  the  boxes  or  flats  in  which  they 
are  stored  are  best  covered  with  a  little  straw  or  litter, 
and  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  rain  or  snow  to  keep 
the  roots  from  drying.  From  potting  or  bringing  into 
the  greenhouse,  it  requires  from  ten  to  fourteen  weeks  to 
bring  them  into  flower,  according  to  the  earliness  of  the 
season  at  which  they  are  wanted  in  flower.  The  quality 
of  soil  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  it  is  light  and  easily 
handled.  They  need  water  in  great  abundance.  Tem- 
perature is  also  of  little  consequence.  Anything  above 
50°  at  night  will  do;  but  it  is  best  not  to  flower  them  in 
a  higher  temperature  than  60°,  or  they  will  quickly  wilt 
when  cut  or  used  for  decorations.  From  the  time  the 
sprays  begin  to  show  white  color  until  they  are  fully 
developed,  every  astilbc  should  stand  in  a  saucer  in 
which  there  should  be  constantly  an  inch  of  liquid 
manure.  When  sold  for  window  plants  or  for  decor- 
ation, astilbc*  are  often  disappointing.  It  is  merely 
want  of  water.  Before  the  full  development  of  the  shoots 
and  leaves,  they  are  easily  hurt,  by  tobacco  smoke,  and 
should  be  covered  with  paper  or  well  wetted  when 
fumigation  is  necessary.  Apnis,  spider  or  thrips  never 
trouble  ast  ilbe.  As  a  border  plant,  astilbe  is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  hardy  herbaceous  plants;  but  the  feath- 
ery plume  obtained  in  the  greenhouse  is  much  shorter, 
more  compact,  and  lacks  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  out- 
door-grown specimens.  (Win.  Scott.) 
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A.  Color  of  petals  white  or  yellowish  white 
(or  changing  to  pinkish  in  A.  Thun- 
bcrgii),  rarely  petals  wanting. 

b.  Petal*  wanting;  stamens  5. 

rivuUris,  Ham.  Khizome  creeping: 
st.  3-5  ft.:  Ivs.  2-tcrnate,  the  Ifts.  ovate, 
dentate  1-3  in.  long;  the  petioles  tawny- 
hairy  like  the  sis.  at  the  base:  fls.  yellowish 
white,  in  large  spikes,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  panicles;  stamens  5,  pure  white. 
Nepal,  W.  China.  Gn.  48,  p.  355— At- 
tractive, border  species,  blooming  late. 
Probably  needs  protection. 

bb.  Petal*  ■prevent  at  least  in  the  slaminatc 
fls.;  stamens  10. 
c.  Stamens  excelling  the  petals:  tall, 
3^}ft.  htgh. 

2.  Wternita,  Brit,  {A.  decandra,  Don.  TiarHUi 
bitertuUa,  Vent  ).  Somewhat  pubescent,  3-0  ft.:  Iv*. 
2-3-ternalc,  the  1ft*.  ovate  and  cordate  or  abrupt  at 
base,  sharp-serrate,  2-5  in.  long:  fls.  yellowish  white, 
in  a  large  (10-12  in.  long)  racemose  panicle;  petals 
linear,  spatulate  in  the  staniinate  fls.,  small  or  wanting 
in  the  perfect  ones.  June.  Woods,  Va.  and  8.  B.B. 
2: 170.— Often  confounded  wit  h  Aruncus  Sylvester,  which 
numerous  stamens  not  exceeding  the  broad  petals. 
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3.  grindis,  Stapf.  St.  4-6  ft.:  lvs,  ternately  pinnate 
or  3-pinnate;  1ft*.  ovate  to  oblong-ovatc,  doubly  ser- 
rate, 2-4  in.  long,  slightly  hairy,  petiole  hairy:  panicle 
2-3  ft.  long  with  spreading  branches;  fls. 


™tab.3JulyM  C^^SiS^xTm!^!^'  RR  Sy^  N. 
33:232. 

CC.  Stamens  shorter  than  petals:  st.  1-4  ft. 
d.  IfU.  distinctly  cuneate  at  the  base:  petals  about  twice 
as  long  as  calyx. 
4.  japonic*,  Gray  (Hoteia  japonica,  Morr.  &  Decne. 
//.  barbdta,  Morr.  &  Decne.  Spirxa  japonica,  Hort.). 
Fig.  428.  Erect,  1-3  ft.,  hairy  on  the  petioles  and  nodes: 
Ivs.  3-2-ternate,  petiole  reddish;  Ifts.  ovate-acute, 
tapering  to  the  base,  serrate:  fls.  white,  in  a  pubescent 
racemose  panicle  with  somewhat  recurved  branches; 
sepals  obtusish.  as  long  or  slightly  longer  than  pistils. 
Japan.  ELM.  3821.  Gn.  48.  p.  366.  Mn.  5: 174.r^om- 
monly  known  as  a  spring  glasshouse  plant  in  this  coun- 
try, but  hardy  in  the  open.  There  are  various  cult, 
forms,  as  var.  "grandififtra,  Hort.,  with  larger  and  c 

Hort.. 


and  unequally  serrate:  panicle  about  2  ft.  long,  narrow, 
with  ascending,  spike-hke  slender  branches,  the  lower 
4-5  in.  long;  fls.  nearly  sessile,  crowded,  fascicled, 
bright  rose-pink:  petals  linear;  stamens  10,  snorter  than 
petals  with  violet  filaments  and  dark  blue  anthers. 


and  Cent.  China. 


B.M.7880.  G.C.  III. 
32 : 103.  R.  H. 
1907  :  40.  Gn. 
72,  p.  179.  M. 
D.GT  1907:545. 
11.  rubella, 
A  hy- 
brid between  A. 


Davidii  (or  A. 
LemoineixA. 

x  A. 


variegated  lvs..  »«.  v~ 
with  purple-shaded  folmge. 


dd.  Lfts.  rounded  at  the  base  or  occasion' 
ally  broadly  cuneatc:  petals  2\4r4  times 
as  long  as  calyx. 

5.  Lemdinei,  Lcmoine.  Foliage  grace- 
ful, standing  1 4  ft.  high,  with  lfts.  broad- 
oval,  dentate  and  crimped,  satiny  green, 
hairy:  fls.  with  white  petals  and  10  pink 
stamens,  very  numerous,  in  plume-like 
clusters,  dixjxjsed  in  panicles  14  ft.  long. 
Gn.  48,  p.  355.  R.H.  1895,  p.  567.  A.F. 
11 :459.— Garden  plant,  a  hybrid  of  A. 
Thunbergii  and  A.  aslilboides.  Hardy,  and 
forces  well. 

6.  astilboldes,-  Lemoine  (Spirka  astilbduies,  Moore. 
Spiriba  Arincus  var.  aslilboides,  Hort.,  not  Maxim.  A. 
aruncoules,  Lemoine).  Fig.  429.  St.  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  2-3- 
pinnatc;  lfts.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  1-24  in.  long, 
doubly  and  sharply  serrate,  hairy:  fls.  white,  crowded 
in  dense  spikes,  forming  a  panicle,  with  straight  spread- 
ing branches;  sepals  acutish,  shorter  than  pistils;  petals 
linear-oblong,  at  least  24  times  as  long  as  sepals. 
Intro,  from  Japan.  G.C.  II.  14:113.— Var.  floribunda, 
is  supposed  to  bo  a  cross  of  this  species  and  .4 .  japonica. 

7.  Thunbergii,  Miq.  St.  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  2-3-pinnate,  the 
lfts.  slender-stalked,  ovate,  14~34  in.  long  serrate, 

green,  hairy:  fls.  white,  on  reddish  stalks, 


■3* 


long  _ 

p.  565. — A  graceful  plant.  Forces  well. 

8.  chinensis,  Franeh.  &  Sav.  (Hoteia  chinensis, 
Maxim.).  Plant  1,4-2  ft.,  graceful:  lvs.  tcmately  2-3- 
pinnate;  lfts.  ovate-lanceolate,  doubly  serrate,  2-3  J  i  in. 
long,  hairy:  fls.  in  a  branchy,  rather  narrow  panicle; 
petals  linear-spatulate,  white,  3  or  4  times  as  lone  as 
the  yellowish  white  or  pink  calyx;  stamens  lilac; 
anthers  blue.  July.  China.  M.D.G.  1907 : 547.— Pos- 
sibly a  form  of  the  preceding. 

9.  rosea,  Van  Waveren  &  Kruijft  (A.  hybrida  rosea, 
Arends).  A  hybrid  between  A.  chinensis  and  A.  ja- 
ponica. Similar  to  .1.  japonica  in  habit,  but  fls.  pinkish. 
The  two  best  known  forms  are  var.  Peach  Blossom,  with 
lighter  pink  fls.,  R.H.  1908,  p.  341,  and  var.  Queen 
Alexandra,  with  deeper  pink  fls.  M.D.G.  1911:53. 

AA.  Color  of  petals  pink. 

10.  Davidii,  Henrv  (.4.  chtninsis  var.  Ddvuiii, 
Franch.).  St.  4-6  ft  ":  lvs.  ternatelv  pinnate  or  bipin- 
nate;  lfts.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  l-l  4  >«•  Ion*,  coarsely 


to  A. 
but  fls. 

ored;  panicle 
more  compact 
than  in  A.  Da- 
R.B.3428. 
— Other  forms 
of  the  same  parentage  are  var. 
rutilans,  Rehd.  (A.rutilans,  Le- 
moine). with  rosy-carmine  fls. 
and  white  stamens,  and  var. 
carmines,  Rehd.  (A.  carmlnea, 
Lemoine),  with  violet-carmine 
fls. ;  also  Crepuscule,  with  flesh- 
colored  fls.;   Lumineux,  with 
rosy  carmine  fls.  changing  to 

Kink,  plant  over  3  ft.  high; 
1  agent  a,  with  carmine  fls.; 
Solferino,  with  violet-pink  fls.; 
and  Titien,  with  delicate  pink 
fls.,  plant  over  3  ft.  high.  A 
series  of  hybrids  of  A.  Davidii 
with  different  species  has  been 
put  into  the  trade  under  the 
collective  name  of  A.  Arendsii, 
Arends.  M.D.G.  1907:546. 
These  comprise  the  following 
crosses:  A .  Davidii  x  A .  astUboi- 
des, with  rosy-lilac  fls.  in  loose  and  graceful  feathery 
panicles',  stamens  and  petals  much  exceeding  the 
sepals;  here  belong  the  varieties  Juno,  with  purplish 
pink  fls.,  plant  over  3  ft.  high;  Venus,  also  with  pur- 
plish pink  fls.;  Vesta,  with  rosy  lilac  fls.;  and  Ceres, 
with  lilac-pink  fls.  A.  Davidii  x  A.  japonica,  with 
creamy  white  to  pale  pink  or  salmon  fls.  in  dense  spikes; 
petals  and  the  pink  stamens  not  much  exceeding  the 
sepals;  here  belongs  Rose  Perle.  .4.  Davidii  x  A.  rosea, 
similar  to  A.  japonica  in  habit,  with  purplish  pink  to 
salmon  or  nearly  white  fls.;  this  cross  may  be  classed 
with  A.  rubella.  A.  Davidii  x  A,  Thunbergii,  taller,  4-5 
ft.  high  with  large  feathery  panicles,  their  branches 
nodding  at  the  tips:  fls.  pale  pink  to  white. 

12.  rfibra,  Hook.  &  Thorns.  St.  simple,  4-6  ft.,  long- 
hairy:  lvs.  2-ternate;  lfts.  oblique-ovate,  more  or  less 
cordate,  1-3  in.  long,  sharp-serrate :  fls.  numerous,  rose- 
red,  in  compart  ,  robust  panicles,  with  the  main  branches 
erect  and  numerous  short  lateral  branchlets  about  1 
in.  long;  stamens  10,  shorter  than  petals.  India.  B.M. 
4959. — Needs  protection.  IJttle  known  in  Amer. 

.4.  ertnatilobHa,  Small  (A.  deeandra  orenatilobata.  Brit.).  Altiod 
to  A.  ducandra.  Lfta.  erenately  tootbrd.  the  terminal  one  usually 
3-lobed.  N.  C. — A.  nmplictfMia.  Makino.  Low,  not  on-ceding  1  ft. : 
lvs.  simple,  ovate,  deeply  lobed  or  incised,  about  3  in.  long:  panicle 
sli-uder  and  narrow,  the  branches  short,  with  star-like  white  ftV 
Japan  G.C  III.  48:294;  52:101— .4.  nX«iu,  Hutchina. 
Allied  to  A,  rivularis.  Lit*,  ohlniuely  cordate-ovate.  3-4  in. 
denticulate:  panicles  much  branched  with  small  greenish 
fragrant  fls..  petals  wanting:  stamens  10.  China. 

Alfred  RehdeM 
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ASTRAGALUS  (ancient  Greek  name  of  some  shrub). 
Leguminosx.  Milk  Vetch.  Hardy  herb*  or  sub- 
shrubs,  now  and  then  seen  in  plantings. 

Leaves  mostly  odd-pinnate,  sometimes  simple:  fls.  in 
spikes  or  racemes,  yellow,  purple  or  white;  calyx  tubular, 
its  teeth  nearly  equal ;  petals  clawed,  the  standard  erect; 
stamens  in  2  clusters,  the  anthers  similar:  pods  fleshy, 
leathery  or  papery,  not  much  swollen,  as  they  are  In 
the  membranous-legumed  Phaca,  the  nearest  relative. 


430.  Astratalua 
hypo  glottis. 

(xh) 


— About  1,500  species.  Many  kinds  are  cult,  in  the 
Old  World,  but  those  descrined  below  are  the  only 
kinds  commonly  sold  in  Amer.  The  loco-weed  of  the 
prairies,  which  is  said  to  poison  cattle,  is  A.  tnoUissi- 
mus.  For  those  below  and  many  others,  the  student 
is  referred  to  lint  ton  and  Brown's  Illustrated  Flora. 
Nelson's  Manual  of  Rocky  Mountain  Botany,  and 
Rydberg's  Flora  of  Colorado.  The  botanical  characters 
are  mostly  found  in  the  pods. 

Astragalus©*  prefer  a  light,  porous  soil  and  no  shade. 
The  dwarfcr  kinds  may  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
border  or  in  the  rockerv. 

l'ropagation  is  chiefly  by  seeds,  which  germinate 
slowly,  or  by  careful  division  in  early  spring.  Many 
kinds  are  likely  to  die  if  divided  or  transplanted,  as  they 
arc  mycorrhiaal  plants,  much  de|>endent  on  a  scmi- 
asitic  organism,  which  is  better  left  undisturbed. 


a.  FU.  yellow. 
alopecuroldes,  Linn.  St.  erect,  strict;  height  2-5  ft. : 
Ifts.  ovate-lanceolate,  pubescent:  fls.  in  thick  ovate- 
oblong  spikes,  on  short,  axillary  peduncles.  Siberia. 
B.M.  3193. 

caroliniSnus,  Linn.  (A.  canadensis.  Linn.).  One  to 
ZM  ft.:  Ifts.  15-31,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent, 


elliptic  or  oval,  obtuse  or  slightly  emarginate  at  apex: 
fls.  yellowish,  J-.J-1  in.  long,  in  a  dense  spike:  pods  2- 
celled,  coriaceous,  st*sile,  terete  and  glabrous.  July, 
Aug.  E.  N.  Amer.  L.  B.C.  4:372. 

Drammondii,  Douglas.  Erect,  10-20  in.:  Ifts.  19-33. 
glabrous,  oblong  or  sometimes  oblanceolate,  and 
obtuse:  fls.  yellowish  white,  the  keel  rarely  tinged  with 
aurple,  1-1  \$  in.  long,  in  a  loose  spike:  pods  1-celled, 
>  stalked,  glabrous  and  grooved.  June,  July. 
Cent.  N.  Amer.  Hook.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.  57. 

aa.  FU.  not  yellow. 
B.  SU.  trailing. 
monspessulinus,  Linn.  St.  trailing:  height  9  in.:  fls. 
purple,  purplish  or  white,  in  smaller  and  looser  head* 
than  the  above.  Eu.  B.M.  375. 

BB.  Sis.  erect  or  merely  decumbent,  not  trailing. 
C  Plants  not  spiny. 
d.  Pods  1-celled. 
flexudsufl,  Hook.  Four  to  15  in.,  Icafy-std.  and  finely 
hairy:  lfte.  9-21,  linear,  oblong  or  oblanceolate,  obtuse 
or  emarginate:  fls.  purplish,  Cj-^in.  long,  the  pedun- 
cles exceeding  the  lvs. :  pods  1-celled,  sesmle,  cylindric, 
linear  or  linear-oblong.   June-Aug.   Plains  of  Cent. 
N.  Amer. 

alpinus,  Linn.  Height  6-15  in.:  Ifts.  13-25:  fls. 
violet,  keel  darker:  pods  1-celled,  black-pubescent. 
Northern  and  Arctic  regions  around  the  world. 

DD.  Pods  more  than  1-celled. 

hypoglottis,  Linn.  Fig.  430.  Height  3-24  in.:  Ifts. 
17-25:  fls.  violet-purple,  6-10  lines  long,  in  dense 
heads:  pods  4-5  lines  long,  2-cellcd,  densely  villous 
with  white  hairs.  Eu.,  Asia,  and  from  Kan.  west  to 
New  and  north  to  Alaska. — Also  a  white  variety 
excellent  for  pots. 

caryocarpus,  Ker-Gawl.  Perennial,  the  whole  plant 
tomentulose:  sts.  decumbent,  ultimately  ascending: 
lvs.  alternate,  distant,  with  17-25  Ifts.:  fls.  pale  violet- 
purple,  the  calyx  about  half  as  long  as  the  corolla:  seeds 
several  in  each  cell.  La.  B.R.  176. 

adsurgens,  Pall.  (.4.  Ldxmanii,  J  acq.).  Fig.  431. 
Small,  erect  or  mostly  decumbent  plant,  with  15-25 
Ifts.,  which  are  oval  to  linear-oblong,  obtuse  and  rarely 
emarginate:  fls.  purplish,  J-^-l  in.  long,  the  peduncles 
exceeding  the  lvs.,  the  spikes  dense:  pods  2-celled, 
sessile,  oolong  and  pointed.  June,  July.  Plains  of  Cent. 
N.  Amer.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  3:37  (as  A,  Laxmanii). 

cc.  Plant  spiny:  fls.  white. 
h6rrida,  Boiss.  A  low  bristly  perennial  with  spiny 
lvs.  composed  of  7-8  pairs  of  broad  Ifts. :  fls.  white  in  a 
dense,  long-stalked,  spike-like  cluster.  Persia. — Curi- 
ous and  rare,  rather  than  attractive. 

.1.  roctmAjtut.  Purah.  Zigiac.  errrt  *t._:  Ift*.  17-21:  (la.  yellowish 
in  loonc  rartinvs.  July.  Plain*  of  Cent.  I".  S. — A.  HMniun,  Oakrs. 
Eroct  and  slabrouft:  Ifts.  Sf-25:  fl*.  in  luow  rimnm.  whit*  or  purple: 
pods  l-eclled.  flattened.  Suitable  fen-  rocky  plane*.  June.  July. 
N.  E.  I'.  S. — ,4.  Shwttanu*.  .N'utt.  Silvery  canemcnt:  llta.  tt-15:  IU. 
blue  or  violet:  pods  senile,  1-celled,  strongly  curved  upward.  May, 
June.  Plains  of  Cent.  V.  8.  TAYLOR 

ASTRANTIA  (name  in  allusion  to  star-like  appear- 
ance of  umbels).  UmbilHferx.  Masterwoht.  Peren- 
nial garden  plants,  grown  for  the  odd  and  ornamental 
umbels  and  attractive  habit. 

Glabrous  and  erect  low  herbs  with  dark-colored 
aromatic  roots:  lvs.  paunately  lobed  or  dissected, 
petioled,  the  st.-lvs.  often  sessile  and  more  simple:  fls. 
polygamous,  the  sterile  long-pedieelled  and  the  fertile 
short-pctlicelled;  calyx  with  5  foliaceous  lobes,  more  or 
loss  tuberculatc;  petals  oblong-ovate,  connivent:  fr. 
compressed.  —  Perhaps  a  half-dozen  species,  in  Eu. 
and  W.  Asia,  bearing  fls.  in  leafv-involuered  umbels 
and  umbellules,  the  fls.  being  white,  rose-colored  or 
blush.  The  astrantin-s  grow  a  foot  or  more  high,  making 
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interesting  branching  plant*  for  the  border,  particu- 
larly in  moist  place*.  Prop,  by  seeds,  and  easily  by 
divisions  in  autumn  or  spring. 

Wulf.  About  1  ft.:  radical  lvs.  5-7-lobed, 
the  lobes  oblong-acuminate,  serrate:  fls.  wUtS  or  Uoah: 
involucel  of  about  12  entire  whitish  parts  with  green 
red-tinged  line.  Eu.  Attractive.  June,  July. 

major.  Linn.  The  commonest  species  in  cult.:  1-3 
ft.:  radical  lvs.  5-lobed.  the  lobes  ovate-lanceolate  and 
more  or  less  parted  and  toothed,  acute:  fls.  pinkish,  or 
rose,  or  white:  involucel  of  20  or  less  linear-lanceolate 
entire  leafy  parts;  calyx-lobe*  lanceolate  and  spinulose, 
exceeding  the  petals.  Eu — Thrive*  by  running  water 
and  in  partial  shade.  May,  June. 

Biebersteinii,  Traut.  Small:  radical  lvs.  3-parted, 
the  middle  lobe  oblong  or  ohovate  and  more  or  less 
3-lobed,  sharp-serrate:  involucel  parts  oblong,  entire 
or  nearly  so,  equaling  the  umbel;  calyx-lobes  lanceo- 
late-acute, equaling  the  petals.  Caucasus. 

A.  hMtbonfMi*.  SalUb.  (A.  heterophylla,  WUId.,  A. 
ML).  2  ft.  of  leaa:  radical  lv».  3-lobed.  asrrate:  fK 


ere  of  about  12  ovate-lanceolate  bristly  parti. 
Ijnn.  JkU  'n^rxi^  'va.  7HWobed.  too 


L.  H.  B. 


ASTHAPiEA:  Oomiri*,. 


ASTRO CARYUM  (Greek,  astron,  star,  and  knryon, 
nut;  referring  to  star-like  arrangement  of  the  fruits). 
Palmace*,  tnbe  Bactridex.  Spiny  palms,  stemless  or 
with  a  short,  or  tall,  ringed  caudex. 

Leaves  terminal,  pinnately  parted;  segms.  approxi- 
mate, equidistant  or  fasciculate,  lanceolate-acuminate 
or  attenuate  to  the  obliquely  truncate  apex,  plicate, 
whitish  beneath,  the  terminal  ones  free  or  confluent,  the 
■piny  margins  recurved  at  the  base;  petiole  very  short; 
sheath  short,  open,  the  spines  of  nearly  all  part*  of  the 
plant,  in  some  cases,  nearly  a  foot  long:  spadices 
short  or  long,  the  finely  divided  branches  pendulous, 
thickened  at  the  base,  thence  very  slender,  long,  naked, 
the  floriferous  naked  basal  portion,  as  it  were,  pedun- 
culate; spathes  2,  the  lower  one  membranous,  decidu- 
ous, the  upper  fusiform,  coriaceous  or  woody,  open  on 
the  ventral  side,  persistent;  bracts  of  the  female  fls. 
broad,  imbricated  like  the  bractlcts;  pistillate  fis.  with 
a  stipitate  male  one  on  either  side:  fr.  rather  large, 
or  subglobose,  beaked,  smooth  .or  spiny,  red  or 
i  30.  Trop.  Amer. 


A st  mean- urns  are  elegant  palms  of  medium  height, 
very  suitable  for  moderate-sixed  con*crvatories.  A. 
Murumuru,  A.  merieanum  and  A,  argenteum  are  the 
kinds  most  commonly  met  with  in  collections.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  spiny  on  both  sides,  even  in  very 
young  plants,  and  in  small  plants,  at  least  in  some  of  the 
siiecies,  the  segments  are  narrow,  four  or  five  pairs  of 
these  alternating  with  two  very  broad  ones.  A.  argen- 
teum has  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  a  much 
lighter  color  than  the  others. 

In  a  young  state,  the  plants  require  the  temperature 
of  the  stove,  and  after  attaining  the  height  of  a  few 
feet  they  may  be  best  grown  in  a  warmhouse,  and 
given  plenty  of  water;  also  a  humid  atmosphere.  Speci- 
mens 8  to  10  feet  high  fruit  freely. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  are  slow  in  germina- 
ting. The  soil  in  which  they  are  sown  should  be 
changed  occasionally,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
sour.  Be  careful  not  to  overpot,  or  the  fleshy  roots 
will  decay.  0.0.11.  22:522    Sec  Palms. 

A.  I.ik.  scurfy,  at  least  beneath  or  on  the  petioles. 
Murumuru,  Mart.  Lvs.  9-12  ft.  long;  segms.  lanceo- 
late, somewhat  falcate,   rich  green  above,  silvery 
beneath:  sts.  12-15  ft.  high,  densely  covered  with  stout, 
black  spines  6  in.  long.  Brazil.  I.H.  22:213. 

argenteum,  Hort.   Petioles  and  under  surface  of  the 
lvs.  covered  with  silvery  white  scurf:  Ivb.  arc 
wedge-shaped,  2-lobed,  distinctly  plicate,  bright 
above;  petioles  with  numerous  dark,  spreading 
1  in.  long.  Colombia.   F.R.  3:569—  Perhaps 
correctly  named  A.  .Malabo,  Karsten. 

filulire,  Hort.  Small,  slender:  lvs.  erect,  narrowly 
cuneate,  with  2  divergent  lobes,  inversely  sagittate; 
petioles  densely  scurfy;  rachis  scurfy  on  both  sides; 
Bpines  numerous  on  the  petioles  and  rachis,  and  on  the 
principal  nerves  above;  brown.  Country  unknown. 

aa.  Lcs.  not  scurfy. 
Ayri,  Mart.  Trunks  18-30  ft.  high,  8-12  in.  diaro.. 
usually  ccspitose:  lvs.  15  ft.  long,  equally  pinnatisect 
to  the  apex;  petiole  piano-compressed,  membranaceous 
on  the  margins,  densely  scaly  and  with  scattered  spines; 
lower  segms.  over  3  ft.  long,  1  »4-2  in.  wide,  2  in.  apart, 
the  upper  ones  2-2  4  ft.  long,  1  in.  wide,  \  \i  in.  apart, 
conduplicate  at  the  base,  linear,  long,  attenuate, 
pointed,  minutely  and  remotely  spiny  along  the  margins, 
white-tomentosc  below.  Brazil. 


iucmmiuiuiii  Liebm.  St.  4-6  ft.  high,  cylindrical, 
thickly  covered  with  rings  of  black,  straight,  2-edged 
spines:  petiole  2  ft.  long,  4-sided,  the  2  upper  sides 
concave,  clothed  (as  is  the  rachis)  with  straight  black 
spines;  blade  6  ft.;  segms.  15-18  in.  long,  1  in.  wide, 
alternate,  broadlv  linear,  acute,  straight,  white  l>cneath, 
with  deciduous  black  spines  along  the  margins.  Mex. 

A.  granatfntt,  Hort.,  is  an  unidentified  trade  name. 

J.  G.  Smith  and  G.  \V.  Oliver. 
N.  Taylor. t 

ASYSTASIA  (obscure  name;.  Including  Henfriya, 
Dietntrauthcra  and  Mackdya,  Acnnlhdcea  .  Hothouse 
or  greenhouse  evergreen  herbs  and  shrubs. 

I'lunts  erect  or  scandent:  lvs.  membranaceous, 
entire:  corolla-tube  straight  or  curved,  the  spreading 
limb  5-lobed  and  nearly  or  quite  regular;  stamens  4, 
unequal;  stigma  blunt  or  minutely  2-lobed;  fls.  white, 
blue  or  purple,  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters,  often 
very  showy.  -About  20  species  in  the  Old  Work! 
tropics.  Kequire  the  general  treatment  of  Justicia,  in 
intermediate  or  warmhouses. 

bells,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Mackdya  bclla,  Han-.). 
Glabrous,  upright  sub-shrub:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acumi- 
nate, spreading,  short-stalked,  sinuate-toothed:  fls. 
lilac,  2  in.  long,  with  a  long  tube  below  the  flaring 
throat,  the  spreading  segms.  ovate-obtuse,  disposed 
on  one  side  of  a  raceme  5-8  in.  long.  S.  Afr.  B.M. 
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5797. — A  beautiful  plant,  rarely  neon,  and  thought  to 
be  difficult  to  manage;  but  it  seems  to  flower  readily 
in  fall  in  our  climate,  if  nrsted  during  the  previous 
winter  and  brought  on  in  the  summer.  Prop,  by  cut- 
tings of  firm  wood  in  spring  or  summer.  Young  plants 
in  small  pots  often  bloom  well. 

.4.  eoromandtluina,  Noes  (A.  oomorensia,  Boier.   A.  violarea. 


Dali  Justicia  gangetica.  linn.).  Zmiac  sub-«bnib:  Irs.  ovate- 
cordate,  wavy:  fla.  purple.  Dearly  nenile,  in  5-10-fld.  raceme. 
In, Ik,    B.M.  4248.  P.M.  14:125.  F.8.  2:170  —.4.  tdndrn;  Undl. 


(Henfreya  scandena,  l.indl.i.  Climbina:  Ivs.  obovate  to  orate, 
thick,  entire:  fls.  large,  yellow,  white  and  bluah,  in  a  thyrse.  Air. 
B.M.  4448.  B.R.  33:31.  FJS.  3231.  ^    i  [  R 

ATACCIA:  Tacaa. 

ATALANTIA  (Alalantia,  one  of  the  Hespcridea). 
Rutacex,  tribe  CUrex.    Woody  plants,  now  receiving 
attention  in  America  as  stocks  for  cit- 
rus fruits,  and  as  possible  parents  in 
breeding  new  forms  of  such  fruits. 

Smalftrees  or  shrubs,  usually  spiny, 
with  persistent  coriaceous  simple  lvs. 
having  prominent  netted  vein?  and 
wingless  or  very  narrowly  winged 
petioles  jointed  at  base  of  If.:  fls.  usu- 
ally pentamerous,  with  the  stamens 
free  or  united  into  a  tube,  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  petals;  ovary  3-5- 
celled,  with  1  or  2  ovules  in  each  cell : 
fr.  like  a  small  orange  with  a  lemon- 
like skin.  In  the  typical  species,  the 
pulp -vesicles  fill  the  segms..  but  in 
some  dry-fruited  species  they  are 
rudimentary;  these  species  constitute 
the  subgenus  Hissoa. — Twelve  or  15 
species  are  known,  ranging  from  India 
through  the  Malayan  peninsula  to 
Austral. 
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A.  Subgenus  Eualalantia.  Cells  of  fr. 
lined  with  pulp-reside*. 

monophylla,  DC.  (Limonia  monophylla,  Roxbg.,  not 
Linn.).  A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  native  to  India, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam  ami  Indo-China,  usually  spiny: 
Ivs.  glabrous,  or  sometimes  pubescent,  1-3  in.  long; 
petioles  short,  slight! v  or  not  at  all  winged:  fls.  borne  in 
axillary  panicles;  calyx  irregularly  lobed,  split  to  the 
base  on  one  side;  petals  usually  4,  stamens  8,  the  fila- 
ments connate  and  forming  a  completely  closed  tube; 
ovary  3-5-celled:  fr.  from  Jv-'iin.  diam.,  with  a  skin 
like  a  lime,  globose,  with  several  cells  (generally  4j,  each 
usually  containing  1  seed  and  filled  with  pulp-vesicles, 
making  the  fr.  much  like  a  miniature  orange.  India, 
Ceylon,  farther  India.  III.  Roxbg.  PI.  Corom.,  nl.  83. 
Wight,  Icones,  pi.  1611.  Engl,  in  Engl,  and  Prantl. 
Nat.  Planzenf.  III.  4:191;  fig.  111.  C  D— This  tree, 
•till  little  known  outside  of  India  and  Ceylon,  is  the 
type  of  the  genus  Atalantia,  and  one  of 
the  promising  species  for  trial  as  a 
stock  on  which  to  graft  other  citrus 
frs.,  and  also  for  use  in  breeding  new 
types  of  citrus  frs.  The  frs.  yield 
an  oil  which  in  India  is  considered 
a  valuable  application  in  chronic 
rheumatism. 

macrophyllft,  Kurz.  (.4.  monophylla 
var.  maerophylla,  Oliver).  A  small  or 
medium-sized  tree,  native  to  the  Anda- 
man Isls.  and  Burma,  having  ovate- 
elliptical  emarginatc  lvs.  l  ';'-4  in.  long  and  1-2'  ■>  in. 
broad:  fls.  on  short  axillary  racemes;  calyx  irregularly 
lobed,  split  to  the  base  on  one  side  its  in  A.  uumophyUn; 
stamens  connate  and  forming  a  tube:  fr.  large,  said  to 
reach  1)4-2  in.  diam.  Andaman  Isls.,  Burma,  Malay 
Peninsula,  Bangka  Isl. — Little  known  and  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting because  of  the  large  size  of  its  frs.  Kurz,  in  his 
"Forest  Flora  of  British  Burma."  any*  of  this  species: 
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434.  Atalantia  ccylonlca. 


"Berries  globose,  the  size  of  a  wood-apple,  glabrous," 
and  gives  the  size  of  the  wood-apple  as  1 1  ..-2  in. 
diam.  A  tree  brought  from  the  island  of  Bangka,  east 
of  Sumatra,  and  now  growing  at  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens at  Buitenzorg,  Java,  is  considered  by  ilochreu- 
tiner  to  belong 
to  this  species. 
It  is  of  remark- 
able size,  being  a 
beautiful  round- 
topped  tree  40 
ft.  high  with  a 
deeply  furrowed 
trunk  6  ft.  in  cir- 
cumf  eren  ce, 
forking  at  3  ft. 
from  the  ground 
and  branching  profusely  at 
6^-10  ft.  No  other  gpcoea  of 
Atalantia  is  known  to  read) 
this  size  or  to  bear  fr>.  so  large. 
This  apecies  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest for  trial  aa  •  stock  and 
also  for  hybridizing  with  other 
citrus  frs. 

citrioldes,  Pierre.  A  small 
tree  native  to  Indo-Chin  i  usu- 
ally spiny,  having  g. 
emarginatc  oval  lvs.  2-334  in- 
long  (Fig.  432):  calyx  cup- 
shaped,  not  split  to  the  base; 
stamens  connate,  forming  a  tube;  ovary  usually  3-  or 
4-cellcd:  fr.  resembles  a  small  orange  about  siin.  diam., 
with  a  roughened  glandular  skin;  cells  filled  with  pulp- 
vesicles  and  contain  usuallv  a  single  seed  about  3  ..in. 
long  (Fig.  433).  III.  H.  Lecomte  Fl.  gen.  de  1'Indo- 
Chine,  Vol.  I,  pi.  24,  fig.  C.  5,  6.— This  interesting 
species  is  native  to  Cochin  China  and  Cambodia  and 
has  recently  been  intro.  into  thia  country,  where  it  will 
be  tested  as  a  stock  and  for  breeding  purposes.  Its  close 
relationship  to  Citrus  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  grows 
well  when  grafted  on  grapefruit. 

racemdsa,  Wight.  A  shrub  or  small  tree,  differing 
from  A.  monophylla  chiefly  in  having  a  regular  calyx 
not  split  down  one  side.  h.  India,  Cevlon.  111.  Hook. 
J.  bot.  Vol.  I,  pi.  122:  Wight,  Icones,  pi.  71. 

aa.  Subgenus,  Rissoa,  n.  sul>g.,  named  for  A.  Risso,  h. 
S'ice,  1777,  d.  181th,  a  well-knoum  writer  on  citrus 
frs.  Rissoa,  Arnolt.  tS.lft  as  a  genus.  Like  Eu- 
alalantia, but  with  dry  frs.,  the  cell*  being  nearly 
filled  with  1  or  2  large  seeds;  pulp-vesicles  rudi- 
mentary and '■  greatly  reduced  in  number. 

ceyl6nica,  Oliver  (Rissoa  ceytonica.  Am.).  Fig.  434. 
A  much-branched  spinv  shrub  or  small  tree  native  to 
Ceylon  and  India:  lvs.  lanceolate  emarginatc,  l^j[-3  in. 
long:  fls.  borne  in  crowded  cymes;  calyx  not  split  on  one 
side;  stamens  free,  alternate  ones  longer;  ovary  usually 
2-eelled  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell:  frs.  about  J-^-Jiin. 
diam.,  dry,  having  only  rudimentary  pulp- vesicles; 
containing  from  2-4  very  large  rounded  seeds.  Ceylon. 
— This  species  is  of  interest  chiefly  for  trial  as  a  stock, 
since  its  large  seeds  would  be  likelv  to  produce  very 
vigorous  seedlings.  The  dry  fr.  rentiers  it  unpromising 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  figure  is  from  a  specimen 
grown  tit  the  I  lope  Garden,  Jamaica. 

Guillaumfnii,  Swingle.  A  small  spiny  tree,  10-13  ft. 
high :  young  branches  angular  antl  pubescent :  lvs.  oval, 
more  or  less  pointed  at  both  ends,  2-4  in.  long:  fls. 
unknown:  frs.  in.  diam.,  3-celled,  2  large  seeds 

in  each  cell,  pulp-vesicles  rudimentary.  Tonkin.  III. 
Notulae  systematica.  11.  Ivccomte,  Vol.  II,  p.  162,  fig.  L 
— A  little-known  species,  interesting  on  account  of  its 
large  frs.  Because  of  its  large  seeds,  it  should  yield 
vigorous  *eei|lings. 
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simplicifdlia,  Engl.   {Amyri*  simplicifdlia,  Roxbg. 
taldntta  Roxburghidna,  Hook.  f.).  A  spineless  shrub  or 
tree:  lvs.  very  large,  4-6  in.  long,  1  in.  wide, 


elliptic,  pointed  at  both  ends:  stamens  free;  ovary  2- 
celled:  fr.  spherical,  rough-skinned,  Jv-1  in.  diarn.,  with 
large  seeds.  Malay  Peninsula.  III.  Wight,  loones,  pL 
72.  —An  interesting  species  because  of  its  unusually 
large  lvs. 

Imperfectly  known 
acuminate,  narruwexi  at 
Muj.  Lvb.  narrowl 


Muj.  Lvb.  narrowly  oblong-emargii 
and  midrib  puberulous;  perhaps  a  f( 


A.  cnwUla.  Hook  (.  Lvs.  < 
ovary  2-celled.  India.—  .4.  pubtrula. 
irginate:  twigs  petiole*,  lf.-baat 
a  form  of  A.  mouophylla. 

Walter  T.  Swingle. 


ATA  MASCO  LILY: 
A  THAN  ASIA:  Lma*. 

ATHROTAXIS  (name  alludes  to  the  crowded  cone- 
scales).  Sometimes  spelled  Arlhrotnxis.  Pinacex.  Ever- 
greens, allied  to  Cryptomeria,  Sequoia  and  Sciadopitvs, 
suitable  for  planting  South,  or  for  use  as  tub  specimens 
in  coolhouses. 

Trees,  densely  branched,  momwious:  lvs.  small, 
either  short,  blunt,  scale-like  and  appressed,  or  lanceo- 
late and  somewhat  loosely  disposed:  stamina te  fls.  in 
imbricated  spiral  aments,"  the  anthers  2-celled; 
late  fls.  in  Bpirally  imbricated  amenta,  3-6  ovules 
each  scale,  these  aments  becoming  small  globular  i 
with  woody  scales  which  are  contracted  at  base  and  at 
apex  incurved  or  acuminate  or  pointed. — Three  species 
in  Tasmania;  by  some  considered  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  genus  Cunninghamia.  These  plant*  are 
little  known  in  cult.  Aside  from  seeds,  cuttings  may 
be  used  for  prop. 

selaginoldes,  Don  (A.  alpXna,  Van  Houtto.  Cun- 
ninghamia  sdaginendes,  Zucc).  Stout,  to  45  ft.:  lvs. 
loose,  lanceolate,  incurved,  acute,  ^in.  or  less  long, 
those  of  young  seedlings  narrower:  cones  \<z-*\\n. 
diam.,  the  scales  lanceolate-pointed.  Mts. 

cupressoides,  Don  (A.  imbricatn,  Maule.  Cunning- 
hdmia  cupresxmde*,  Zucc).  Tree,  reaching  40  ft.,  with 
ascending  branches:  lvs.  broad  and  obtuse,  less  than 
li'm.  long,  thick  and  keeled,  closely  apprwwed  to  the 
branches:  cones  \^in.  or  less  diam.,  the  scales  rounded 
at  top  and  bearing  a  short  point. 

lajrifdlia,  Hook.  (.4.  Doniana,  Henk.  &  Hochst.). 
Tree,  25-30  ft.,  closely  allied  to  A.  cuprexsoides:  lvs. 
imbricate  but  less  appressed,  acute,  about  Him  long: 
cones  larger  and  scales  more  acuminate.  Mts. 

L.  H.  B. 

ATHYRIUM.  A  generic  name  recognized  as  valid  bv 
many  well-known  fem  students.  As  usually  delimited, 
it  includes  species  of  Asplenium  (which  see)  which  have 
some  of  the  sori  curved  across  the  subtending  veinlets. 
There  are  also  differences  in  the  stem  structure.  The 
species  are  moBtly  larger  and  more  herbaceous  than 
\splenium.  EL  C.  Benedict. 
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ATRAPHAXIS  (ancient  Greek  name).  Polygon&ce*. 
Ornamental  slirulw  grown  chiefly  for  the  white  or  pink- 
ish flowers  produced  during  the  summer. 

Low  shrubs  with  spiny  or  unarmed  branches:  lvs. 
deciduous,  short-pctiolt-d,  alternate  or  fasciculate:  fls. 
small,  apetalous  in  few-fld.  axillary  clusters  forming 
terminal  racemes:  sepals  usually  5,  sometimes  4,  the  2 
outer  ones  smaller  and  usually  reflexed;  stamens  8, 
sometimes  6;  ovary  superior  with  2-3  styles  free  or 
connate  at  the  base:  fr.  a  small  2-  or  3-angled  achene 
enveloped  bv  the  enlarged  inner  sepalB.  Summer.— 
About  18  species  in  Cent,  and  W.  Asia,  Greece,  and  N. 
Afr. 

These  plants  are  of  spreading  habit,  with  usually 
small  leaves,  attractive  with  their  numerous  racemes  of 
white  or  rose-colored  flowers,  which  remain  unchanged 
for  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  persistent  calyx. 


Thev  grow  best  in  well-drained  soil  and  sunny  situa- 
tions, but  do  not  stand  transplanting  well  when  older 
They  are  well  adapted  for  planting  in  rockeries  or  on 
rocky  slopes  and  are  hardy  North.  The  handsomest 
of  the  8|>ecies  is  A.  Mwchkctnuni.  Propagation  is  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring;  the  seedlings  are  liable  to  rot  if 
kept  too  moist,  or  in  damp  air.  Increased  also  by 
greenwood  cuttings  under  glass  in  early  summer,  and 
by  layers.  None  of  the  species  is  in  the  American 
trade. 

A.  bun/Mia.  Jitub.  A  isparh  I  Polygonum  mxpulum.  Sinwl. 
Height  1-2  ft..  «pinrli~»«:  Ivi.  ohm-ate,  rrcnatc,  dark  grren.  in. 
long:  racemes  short.  Tmn.seaucn-.ja.  Turkoitan.  II. M.  1065. — A. 
fruttirm*,  Koch  \\.  lam-s-olnta.  Mcisn.  I.  Height  1-2  ft.,  spinelras: 
Iv*.  ovatc-lanecolate,  glaucescent,  in.  long:  raceme*  loose. 

Caucasus.  Turkestan,  SilM-na.  L.H.C.  .V4SU.  B. It-  3 : 254.— A. 
Alusrhirtairii,  Krasnn.  (A.  Iitlifolia,  Koehue.  Tragopyrum  lanceo- 
latum  var.  latifolium.  Rcgrl  I.  Erect.  2-3  ft.,  spineless:  lva.  lanceo- 
late, cn-nitlc,  *4-2  in.  long:  fls.  white  with  the  anthers  and  ovary 
red.  !jin.  across  in  dense  racemes.  Turkestan.  B.M.  7435.  Gt. 
4U:i:M4.— .4.  »pinrtM.  Linn.  Height  12  ft.,  spiny:  lvs.  elliptic, 
entire,  glauccsoctit.  V*>n.  long:  racemes  short:  sepals  usually  4 
and  .stamen.  U.  A  Ru«.a. Orient, Siberia.  ALrKED  J{  km  DKK 

ATRIPLEX  (from  a  Greek  name  of  oraehe).  Cheno- 
potiuicia-.  Herbs  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  some  of 
which  are  used  for  forage  under  the  name  of  salt- 
bushes,  some  for  hedges  or  lawn  specimens,  and  one 
as  a  garden  vegetable,  and  many  succulent  weeds  of 


Flowers  dio?cious  or  mono-cious,  in  spicate  or  pani- 
culate clusters,  sometimes  hunched  in  the  axils:  lvs. 
usuallv  alternate  or  some  opposite:  fr.  half  or  wholly 
inclosed  bv  the  persistent  bract  lets  —  About  125  widely 
distributed  species,  often  weids.  A.  patuln,  in  many 
forms,  is  a  common  weedy  plant  throughout  the  country 
AtrirArx  hortmsi*  is  a  garden  vegetable  used  like 
spinach;  for  culture,  see  Orach.  A.  kptocarpn,  A 
semihaccala  and  others  have  been  introduced  as  sup- 
plementary forage  plants  for  arid  regions.  A . 
is  a  popular  low  hedge 
plant  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

a.  Garden  vegetable 

{urilh  ornamrnlul- 

Itti.  variety). 
hortensis,  Linn. 
Orach.  Sea  PURS- 
LANE. Annual:  st.  her- 
baceous, erect :  lvs.  has- 
tate, cordate,  or  tri- 
angular-oblong, acute, 
4-5  in.  long,  2' 2-3 
in  wide;  petioles  12-18 
lines  long:  fruiting 
bra'ts  4  S  lines  long, 
short -pcdiceled.  Var. 
atro-  ..  .  :  ■  •  Hon., 
is  a  erimson-ivd.  orna- 
mental  about  4  ft. 
high,  sometimes  grown 
With  amaruutus  -  like 
plants.  Old  World. 
See  Orach. 

a  a.  Ornamental  shrubs. 

B,  Shrubs  1-3  /«■<. 

canescens,  James.  A 
pale,  densely  scurvy 

shrub,  1-3  ft.  high:  ivs.  oblanceolate,  entire:  fruiting 
bract  lets  with  1  vertical,  reticulated  wings.  July  Sept. 
New  Mex.  to  S.  Dak.  and  west  to  Calif. 

Halimus,  Linn,  l-ow-spreading  shnib  with  gray  fol- 
iage, cult  in  Calif,  for  hedges  and  for  seaside  planting: 
lvs  1  1  1  2  in.  long;  petioles  3-4  lines  long:  lis.  purplish: 
fruiting  bracts  1 1  2  lines  long,  2  lines  wide,  sessile,  rctn- 

form,    obtuse,    entire:    seed    i  iprcsstd,  yellowish. 

Medit.  region  and  S.  Afr. 


435.  Atriplex 


Used  for 


hedges  in  California.  (X's. 
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BB.  Shrubs  4-10  fttt. 

Brew  en,  S.  Wats.  Fig.  t?8.  Stout  woody  shrub,  4-6 
ft. :  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  silvery  pray,  somewhat  rhombio 
cuneate  at  the  base,  obtuse  and  acute  at  apex,  1-3  in. 
long:  fls.  dicccious,  the  calyx  deeplv  4-clcft.  At  home 
in  sandy,  wind-swept  places.  S.  Calif. 

lentiiurmis,  S.  Wats.  (Obidne  lentifurmis,  TonO. 
Diffusely  branched,  4-10  ft.,  the  branches  terete,  with 
rigid  often  spinesccnt  branchlcts:  lvs.  oblong-rhombic, 
'4-1 in.  long:  fl.-c lusters  small,  golden  or  silvery, 
the  calyx  5-partcd.  S.W.l'.S. — Silvery  and  tall,  grow- 
ing as  the  preceding  but  standing  more  cold. 

N.  TAYLOK.t 


ATROPA  (after  Atropos,  that  one  of  the  three  Fates 
who  cut  the  thread  of  life).  Solanace*.  Belladonna. 
A  genus  of  2  species  of  Old  World  herbs  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance.  Calvx  with  5  ovate  leafy  divisions, 
enlarging  in  fr.;  corolla  bell-shaped  or  funnelform.  The 
purple  berries  are  poisonous.  The  plant  is  used  in  medi- 
cine  and  is  the  source  of  atropine  and  other  drugs.  Not 
in  cult,  in  U.  S.  except  in  botanic  gardens. 

Bellad6nna,  Linn.  Fig.  136.  Plant  erect,  branching, 
leafy:  lvs.  ovate,  entire,  pointed:  fls.  single  or  in  pairs, 
nodding  on  lateral  peduncles;  corolla  blue-purple  or 
often  greenish  purple.  Eu.  to  India. 

X.  Taylor. t 

ATTALK A  (attalus,  magnificent).  Palmact.r,  tribe 
Coroinae.  A  large  genus  of  horticulturally  little-known 
palms,  well  worth  more  attention. 

Stems  spineless,  single,  usually  ringed,  sometimes 
lacking:  lvs.  usually  many  in  a  large  erect  tuft,  pinnate, 
the  numerous  lfts.  rather  regularly  placed,  but  at  right 


ATTALEA 

angles  to  the  rachis,  those  above  standing  erect,  those 
beneath  falling  below  the  rachis;  young  lvs.  very  attrac- 
tive but  rather  stiff  in  their  perfect  erectness';  petiole 
concave  above,  often  very  fibrous  at  the  base:  fls. 
monu-cious  or  polygamo-dicecious,  on  a  branched  spadix 
inclosed  in  a  rather  woody  spathe,  at  least  at  first, 
which  appears  among  the  lowest,  lvs.;  spadix  ultimately 
recurving,  sessile,  bracted,  usually  vellow:  fr.  a  drupe, 
sometimes  quite  large,  frequently  fibrous-coated. — Be- 
cause of  their  slow  growth  the  20-25  species  are  not 
verv  favorably  known  to  the  dealers.  All  are  natives  of 
Trop.  Amer.  See  G.C.  II.  22:523. 

At  least  two  of  the  species  are  of  economic  impor- 
tance. .4 .  Cohune  is  the  source  of  a  finer  oil  than  that  of 
the  coconut,  and  is  also  used  in  making  an  intoxicating 
beverage.  A.funifern  is  the  source  of  a  fine  fiber  much 
used  in  the  making  of  brooms,  and  in  rope-making. 

Attaleas  must  Ik*  grown  in  a  tropical  greenhouse,  with 
a  night  temperature  not  less  than  60°.  They  will  do  beet 
in  a  mixture  of  loam  three  parts,  cow- or  horse-manure, 
one  part,  and  one  part  of  sand. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  may  be  placed  2  inches 
deep  in  a  box  to  be  plunged  out-of-doors  in  summer, 
covered  with  moss  and  watered  freely. 

a.  Trunk*  becoming  tall,  or  at  least  not  stemless. 

B.  Bases  of  the  petiole  prominently  fibrous:  old  lvs.  persist- 
ent in  A.  funifera:  trunks  18-30  ft. 

funifera,  Mart.  Pissaba  Palm.  Coqcilla.  St. 
1H-30  ft.,  K-13  in.  diam.,  smooth:  lvs.  as  long  as  the 
caudex,  green  both  sides;  petioles  with  very  long  hang- 
ing fibers;  segms.  broadly  linear-acuminate,  in  clusters 
of  3-5,  divaricate,  very  numerous:  drupe  4  in.  long. 
Brazil. 

gomphocdeca,  Mart.  St.  20-30  ft.  crowned  by  a 
magnificent  cluster  of  large  (6-9  ft.)  lvs.:  lfts.  verv  nu- 
merous, linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  bright  green  above, 
paler  beneath;  petiole  relatively  short,  very  fibrous  at 
the  base:  spathe  slender  and  woody,  the  spadix  reflexed, 
but  short-stalked  and  half  hidden  by  the  lvs.:  fr. 
fibrous-coated.  Costa  Rica.— Intro,  by  Rcasoner  Bros, 
in  1911. 

bb,  Bases  of  ihr  prtwlr  not  prominently  fibrous: 
trunks  60-100  ft. 

excels*,  Mart.  St.90-100ft.  high  in  thewild,  16-20 in. 
diam.:  lvs.  erect-spreading:  pistillate  fls.  solitary  on 
the  branches  of  the  spadix:  drupe  oblong-eylindric, 
acute  at  both  ends.  Brazil. — A  little-known  palm 
among  the  dealers,  but  not  uncommon  in  fanciers' 
collections.  Stately  in  habit  and  with  splendid  large  lvs. 

Confine.  Mart.  Cobune  Palm.  Fig.  437.  St.  50-60 
ft.:  lvs.  erect,  pinnate,  the  dark  green  pinna?  30-50  and 
1h  in.  or  less  long;  petiole  flat  above  and  rounded  below: 
drupe  broadly  ovate,  nearly  3  in.  long,  with  a  very  short 
beak.  Honduras. — Fruit  used  for  soap-making,  and 
exports  from  Cent.  Amer.  for  that  purpose.  Used  for 
thatching. 

aa.  Without  trunks. 

spectabilis,  Mart.  Stemless,  or  with  a  very  short  cau- 
dex: lvs.  1S-21  ft.  long,  erect  or  spreading,  the  lower 
segms.  3-4  ft.,  the  upper  12-10  in.,  J<jin.  wide,  linear- 
acuminute:  spathe  erect :  fr.  about  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.  Brazil. — Requires  plenty  of  water,  as  its  home  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 

amygdallna,  HBK.  (.4.  nueffera,  Karsten).  Stemless: 
lvs.  15-1H  ft.  long,  crowded,  pinnatisect;  segms.  90-100 
on  each  side,  ensiform,  glabrous  above,  with  hairs  along 
the  outer  margins  beneath,  2's-2?^  ft.  long,  about 
1'4  in.  wide:  petiole  with  rusty  scales  l>encath:  spadix 
of  male  fls.  about  IS  in.  long,  with  a  flattened  stalk, 
inclosed  by  a  thick  woody  spathe.  Brazil. 

A.  GuUkirt  it  m  ir»<lr  tmriir;  "eitrenjely  long-leaved." — A. 
Miiripn,  M.rt   (A.  Manpca.  Hort>.  S«  Maiimiliana. 

N.  Taylor,  t 
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AUBRIETIA  (Claude  Aubriet,  French  natural  his- 
tory painter  of  bust  century*.  Cnteiferse.  Purple 
Rock-Crebb.  Showy  perennial  more  or  less  evergreen 
trailers,  excellent  for  rock  work  or  edgings. 

Allied  to  Alvseiiim  and  Vesicaria:  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  outer  sepals  being  saccate  at  base,  the 
shorter 


•437.  Altaic*  Cohunc. 


toothed,  and  the 
valves  of  the  oblong 
or  globose  silique 
convex  and  not 
ribbed:  lvs.  entire  or 
angular-toothed:  flu. 
in  shades  of  violet 
or  purple,  in  few-fld. 
bractless  racemes: 
plant  caneseent  or 
tomentose.— About  a 
half -dozen  species, 
Italy  to  Persia.  The 
aubrietias  are  of 
simple  cult.  Prop,  by 
seeds,  layers  or  cut-* 
tings.  They  make  excellent  mat." 
of  foliage  and  bloom. 

deltoldea,  DC.  Fig.  KiS,  Lvs. 
oblong  -  spatulatc,  deltoid  or 
rhomboid,  with  1  or  2  teeth  on 
either  Bide,  grayish,  Dammed 
into  a  very  short  petiole:  fls.  in 
few-fld.  lax  clusters,  the  violet 
or  purple  petals  twice  the  lengt  h 
of  the  calyx. — Grows  2-12  n. 
high.  Pretty  spring  and  sum- 
mer bloomer.  Manly  in  the  N. 
Very  variable,  some  of  tlx  forms 
being  named  as  if  of  specific 
rank.  Var.  Bougainvfllei,  Hon.  Fls.  light  violet: 
dwarf  and  compact.  Var.  Campbellii,  Hort.  Fls.  large, 
purple:  plant  large.  Var.  Eyrei,  Hort.  Fla.  large  and 
long,  deep  violet.  Var.  graeca,  Hort.  (var.  auperba). 
Dwarf  and  compact,  larue-fld.  One  of  the  beat.  Var. 
Hendersonii,  Hort.,  probably  the  same  as  Campbellii. 
Var.  Lelchtlinii,  Hort.  Profuse  bloomer,  pink  fls.  Var. 
olympica,  Hort  .  Fla.  large,  violet,  like  var.  Eyrei.  Var. 
violacea,  Hort.  One  of  the  largiwt  forms.  Var.  Moore- 
ana,  Hort.  Compact:  fls.  blue.  Var.  Perkinsii,  Hort. 
Fls.  deep  purple  with  tiny  white  eye,  the  petals  rounded: 
plant  strong,  10  in.,  making  a  large  mat.  Gn.  07,  p. 
344.  Raised  by  F.  Perkins,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Var. 
Moerhelmii,  Lemoinc.  1'U.  large,  rosy  pink  or  mauve, 
blooming  all  summer.  Var.  purpurea,  Hort  Erect  in 
habit:  its.  large,  purple.  Var.  variegaU,  Hort.  Lvs. 
variegated.  L.  EL  B. 

AUCfJBA  (Latinized  for  Aokiba,  its  Japanese  name). 
Cornacese.  Ornamental  plants  grown  for  their  large 
evergreen  foliage,  often  handsomely  variegated,  and 
also  for  the  bright  scarlet  fruits. 

Shrubs  with  stout  forked  branches:  lvs.  opposite, 
remotely  serrate  or  Dearly  entire:  lis.  dioecious,  small; 
calyx  minute,  4-tooth<-d;  petals  4;  utaminate  fls.  with  i 
stamens,  filaments  short,  with  a  large  disk  in  the 
middle;  pistillate  with  an  inferior  1-celTed  ovary,  style 
short  with  an  oblique  stigma:  fr.  a  1-eeeded  berry-like 
drupe. — Three  species  in  E.  Asia  extending  west  to  YV. 
China  and  E.  Himalayas,  often  considered  varieties 
of  one  polymorphous  species. 

The  aucubas  arc  evergreens  with  large,  lustrous, 
and  often  handsomely  variegated  leaves,  small  purple 
flowers  in  terminal  paiiicles,  elongated  in  the  staminatc, 
short  and  rather  dense  in  the  pistillate  plant  and  with 
bright  scarlet  oblong  berries  forming  terminal  clusters. 
Hardy  in  the  southern  states  about  as  far  north  as 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  sheltered  localities  even 
farther  north;  they  are  weU  adapted  for  city  gar- 


e 


dens  as  they  withstand  dust  and  smoke  to  a  consider- 
able degree. 

In  the  northern  states,  aucubas  are  grown  in  cool- 
houses— those,  adapted  to  azaleas  are  excellent — and 
they  are  kept  evergreen  by  keeping  them  in  a  pit  dur- 
*~r,  or  by  holding  them  cool  and  partially  dry 
in  the  house.  They  will  stand  five  or 
six  degrees  of  frost  in  a  pit.  From  cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  wood,  good  speci- 
men plants  may  Ik-  had  in  two  or  three 
years.  Fruiting  plants,  wit  h  their  numer- 
ous bright  scarlet  berries,  are  exceedingly 
attractive,  but  as  the  plant  is  dioecious, 
there  must  be  male  plants  with  the 
female  ones.  If  grow  n  in  pot*  and  under 
glass,  the  plant  must  be  fertilized  by 
shaking  the  flowering  male  plant  over 
the  female,  or  by  applying  the  pollen 
with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  If  the  male 
plant  flowers  earlier,  the  pollen  may  be 
collected  and  kept  dry  until  the  female 
plant  is  in  flower;  it  remains  effective 
for  some  weeks.  In  the  open,  aucuba 
well  in  any  good,  somewhat  moist  though  well- 
drained  soil,  in  a  half-shaded  position.  In  pots,  it  will 
thrive  in  a  sandy  loam  with  sufficient  drainage,  and 
requires  plenty  of  water  during  its  growing  period. 
Fruiting  plants  should  not  have  too  large  pots 

They  are  propagated  very  easily  by  half-ripened 
greenwood  cuttings  at  nearly  any  time  of  the  year, 
under  glass,  and  by  seeds  sown  soon  after  maturity; 
the  varieties  are  sometimes  grafted  on  the  common 
form  in  early  spring,  under  glass. 

japonica,  Thunb.  A  stout  shrub.  4-15  ft.:  lvs. 
usually  ovate,  3-8  in.  long,  remotely  and  coarsely 
dentate,  obtusely  acuminate,  shining:  petals  obtusely 
acuminate:  berries  scarlet,  rarely  white  or  vellow, 
usuallv  oblong.  From  Himalayas  to  Japan.  B.M.  5512. 
I.H.  11:390.  S.I. F.  2:59.  F.S.  16:1009.  F.  1865:65.— 
There  are  a  great  number  of  garden  forms  in  culti- 
vation, mostly  with  variegated  leaves;  the  latter  are 
more  often  cult,  than  the  green  forms.  Handsome 
variegated  forms  are:  Var.  latimaculata,  Kirchn.(var. 
aiireo-rtinculntfi,  Dombrain).  Lvs.  ovate-oblong  with  a 
large  irregular  vellow  blotch  in  the  middle  and  smaller 
yellow  dots  around  it.  F.M.  10:527.  F.W.  1876:353. 
Var.  variegata,  Dombrain,  not  Regel  (var.  maculala, 
Regel,  var.  jiictti,  Hort.,  var.  punctata,  Hort.).  Gold 
DistTree.  Fig.  439.  Lvs.  with  numerous  yellow  spots. 
— The  most  commonly  cult.  form.  B.M.  1197.  F.M. 
5:277.  R.H.  1806:292.  Var.  limbata,  Hull.  Lvs.  large, 
coarsely  dentate,  with  a  greenish  yellow  margin.  Var. 
bicolor,  Regel.  Lvs.  with  a  large  yellow  blotch  in  the 
middle,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  remotely  dentate.  The 
following  forms  have  green  lvs.:  Var.  angustifdlia, 
Regel  (var.  tnlicifblta,  Hort.).  Lvs.  narrowly  oblong- 
lanceolate.  Var.  c6ncolor,  Regel  (var.  rfridis,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  ovate -lanceolate 
or  elliptic -ovate,  re- 
motely  and  coarsely 
serrate,  tit.  25:859. 
V  ar .  dentata,  G  a  r  r . 
(var.  nmcr  oil  6n  ta  , 
Hort.).  Lvs.  elliptic, 
coarsely  and  long-den- 
tate. Var.  macrophylia, 
Bull.  Lvs.  large  and 
broad,  remotely  and 
slightly  dentate.  Var. 
ovata,  Regel. 
ovate,  coarsely 
uately  dentate, 
green,  lustrous, 
pygmsea,  Regel. 
lvs.  ovate-oblong,  re- 
motely   and  sharply 
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dentate,  bright  green,  dull.  Differently  colored  frs. 
distinguish  the  following  forms:  Var.  luteocirpa,  Kchd. 
(A.lulea-airpa,  Dombrain)  with  yellow fr.  P.M.  1872: 
12.  Var.  leucocarps.,  Matsuin.  &  Nakai,  with  white 
fr. — .4.  cranifUin,  once  offend  in  American  trade,  is 
probably  a  form  of  A.  japonica.  To  indicate  whether  a 
certain  form  is  a  staminatc  or  a  fruit-bearing  plant, 
mascuia  or  femina  (fu-mina)  is  often  added  to  the 
varietal  name. 

A.  cMnfntu,  H«nth.  Lva.  lanceolate  to  nearly  ohovate,  entire 
or  toward  the  apei  aharply  dentate,  aharply  acuminate:  petals 
finely  and  Ions-acuminate;  panicle  with  wintered  abort  and  stiff 
ham.  China. — A.  kimatAien.  Hook.  f.  6  ThonM.  fA.  japonica  var. 
himalajca.  Dipp.).  I.va.  IwHt  falWfltlH  la  ovute-lanncolate, 
entire  or  dentate,  aharply  and  long-acuminate;  panicle*  oV  I 
hairy:  petal*  long  and  finely  aruminate:  (r.  orange  to  acarlet.  I,. 
Hiu.al.yaa.   F.8.  12:1271.    I  II  8  I  T        v,  ,,i(       ,.,  „,„  1; 

AUDIBfiRTIA  (M.  A  udibert,  of  IV  LabidJ*. 
Including  Rnmbna.  Perennial  herb*  or  suh-shruhs, 
sometime*  grown  for  bees  and  in  ornamental  plant  inns. 

Ten  species  all  from  \V,  LT.  S.  mostly  from  <"alif.. 
related  to  Salvia,  but  dim-ring  in  the  calyx  Ireing  more 
deeply  cleft  in  front,  and  in  being  almost  tpCttilMeoui: 
Ivs.  opposite,  usually  rugose,  sage-tike:  fls.  axillary  or 
terminal,  not  unlike 
those  of  Salvia  offici- 
nalis;   corolla  with 
upper  Up  spreading, 
2-lobed    or    cm  ordi- 
nate. 

grandifldra,  Benth. 
St.  villous,  glandular, 
1-3  ft.  high:  Ivb.  woolly  beneath:  1 
lvs.   hastate,   obtuse,   3-8    in.  long, 
coarse;  bracts  crowded,  eonspicuous: 
fls.  1—1)4  in.  long,  red  or  crimson-pur- 
ple, in  dense,  showy  cluster*.  Calif. 
Prized  for  bees. 

in  cans,  Menth.  St.  ivoodv,  tomen- 
tose-c:incseent,  leafy:  lvs.  spatuiatc  or 
obovatc,  obtuse  or  retti.se,  not  rugose, 
scarcely  1  in.  long;  bracts  obovatt 


ciliate,  purple-  into 


tinged:  corolla  J-iin.  long,  rarely  slightly  longer,  pale 
blue.  Wash,  to  Aria.  B.K.  14tiU.  jj.  Tayix>r. 

AURICULA  (Primula  Auricula,  I  .inn.).  Fig.  440.  A 
European  perennial,  sending  up  short  scapes,  bearing 
flowers  of  many  colors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
florists'  flowers,  but  it  has  never  received  the  attention 
in  this  country  that  it  has  in  Europe.  Our  summers  are 
generally  too  hot  for  it.  In  this  count ry  generally 
treat"!  as  a  greenhouse  plant :  but  it  is  hardy,  and  in  the 
Old  World  is  grown  largely  in  frames.  Sw  Primula. 

Auriculas  grow  wild  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Syria,  and  the  Caucasus;  there- 
fore they  are  generally  regarded  as  alpine  plants,  but 
like  many  other  alpines,  they  have  proved  to  be  excel- 
lent subjects  for  cool  greenhouse  culture  as  well  as  for 
rock-  or  alpine-garden  culture.  In  their  native  habitats, 
some  plants  are  heavily  powdered  with  a  fine  mealy 
substance  called  "farina,  '  while  othere  are  perfectly 
destitute  of  it.  Under  cultivation,  also,  they  snow  this 
MDie  characteristic.  This  has  caused  fanciers  to  divide 
them  into  two  sections;  those  covered  with  farina, 
railed  show  auriculas,  and  those  destitute  of  it,  termed 
alpine  auriculas.  The  show  auriculas  have  received  the 
most  attention  at  the  hands  of  fanciers.  Their  flowers 
are  large,  and  present  more  combinations  in  variety  of 
color  than  the  alpine  section,  and  since  rains  mar  their 
>>cautiful  farina-covcrcd  leaves  and  flowers,  they  are 
by  far  best  adapter]  to  greenhouse  culture.  Like  all 
primulas,  the  flowers  are  tubular  and  borao  in  erect 
trusses  well  alsive  the  foliage.  Well-grown  plant-  will 
produce  strong  trusses  with  often  as  many  as  twenty 
"pips"  or  individual  flowers,  Sucfa  a  number  cannot 
fully  develop,  consequently  they  should  be  thinned  out 


and  only  eight  or  nine  flowers  allowed  to  develop  on 
each  truss.  The  tube  of  the  flowers  of  show  auriculas  is 
usually  white,  with  a  circle  of  maroon,  violet,  plum  or 
chocofate-<*>lor  above  ami  a  margin  of  green,  gray, 
white,  or  yellow.  In  what  are  called  "sclfs,"  the  circle 
of  i'hofolat<*-maroon,  or  violet,  extends  to  the  edfJBi  of 
the  flowers.  They  are  usually  very  sweet-scented.  Alpine 
auriculas  are  best  adapted  for  growing  in  the  rock-  or 
alpine-garden  since  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  destitute  of 
farina.  This  section  doc*  not  exhibit  as  large  a  variety 
of  color  in  the  flowers.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  usually 
yellow  or  cream-color  with  a  margin  of 
maroon  or  purple  w  hich  shades  off  toward 
the  edges.  The  culture  given  below  is  the 
same  for  both  sections  except  that  the 
alpine  section  should  be  plariUxl  on  the 
north  side  of  the  rock-garden  in  October, 
where  they  will  (lower  the  following  spring. 

Auriculas  may 
be  propagated  by 
seed    for  general 
purjxises  and  for 
the  production  of 
new  varieties,  but 
to  perpetuate  very 
choice  varieties  it 
is    necessary  to 
propagate  either 
by  offsets  or  divi- 
sion of  the  plants. 
Seed    should  l>e 
sown    in  shallow 
pans  or  4-inch  pots 
early  in  March,  so 
that  the  seedhngB  will  be  well 
developed   before   very  warm 
'  -  in.   The  soil  used 
in  the  si-cd-pans  should  be  very 
light    and   sandy,  the  surface 
should  lie  made  smooth,  ami 
the  seeds  then  pressed  lightly 
the  soil,  after  which  a  light  covering  of  .-and 
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should  be  given,  and  the  pans  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  00°  until  they  have  germinated,  which  usually  takes 
from  three  to  four  weeks:  pans  should  then  be  removed 
to  a  light  position,  shaded  from  direct  sunlight,  in  a 
rather  lower  temperature,  to  induce  a  stocky  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  sellings  are  large  enough  to  handle  con- 
veniently, they  should  be  pricked  off  into  other  pans  or 
shallow  boxes  containing  a  mixture  of  three  parts  leaf- 
mold  and  one  part  sifted  loam  and  clean  silver-sand. 
Watering  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  every- 
thing done  to  promote  active  growth,  so  that,  if  possible, 
the  plants  may  be  large  enough  to  require  a  second 
shift  into  other  boxes,  similarly  prepared,  by  the  end  of 
June.  Auricula  seedling*  go  through  the  hottest  months 
much  better  in  boxes  than  in  pots,  as  they  can  be  kept 
more  evenly  moist.  For  their  summer  quarters,  a 
wooden  frame  placed  on  sifted  coal-ashes  on  the  north 
side  of  a  building  or  wall,  or  almost  any  position  in 
which  they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  still  receive 
plenty  of  light,  should  be  given  them.  The  frame  should 
lie  provided  with  sash,  which  should  be  kept  over  the 
plant-  most  of  the  time,  giving  air  in  abundance  in 
favorable  weather,  and  during  the  warmest  weather  the 
whole  frame  should  be  raised  by  placing  a  brick  under 
each  comer,  so  as  to  allow  a  good  circulaton  of  air 
among  the  plants.  About  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber the  young  plants  should  be  potted,  using  a  compost 
of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf -mold,  and 
one  part  well  decayed  cow-  or  sheep-manure,  with  a 
little  sand  added.  The  frame  should  be  kept  a  little 
close  for  a  few  days  after  potting,  and  from  this  time 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  foliage  in  watering. 
The  plants  may  remain  in  the  frame  until  danger  of 
freezing,  when  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  cool 
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greenhouse  for  the  winter.  All  decaying  leaves  should 
be  carefully  removed,  and  but  little  water  will  be 
required  during  the  dull  winter  months.  Toward  the 
end  of  February  the  plants  will  show  signs  of  flowering, 
when  they  should  be  given  a  top-dressing  of  pulverised 
sheep-manure  and  placed  in  a  fight,  airy  position,  in  a 
temperature  of  55°.  The  flowering  season  lasts  about 
two  months,  after  which  the  plants  should  receive 
their  annual  potting.  All  diseased  or  decayed  roots 
should  be  cut  away,  and  most  of  the  old  soil  carefully 
removed.  The  propagat  ion  of  very  choice  varieties  by 
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offsets  or  division  is  best  done  at 
used  in  potting  should  bo 
well  drained,  and  no  larger 
than  will  just  accommodate 
the  plants.  The  soil  best 
suited  is  the  same  as  before 
recommended.  After  pot- 
ting, they  may  be  placed 
in  their  summer  quarters. 
Offsets  should  be  inserted 
around  the  edge  of  4-inch 
pots,  using  very  sandy  soil, 
and  kept  in  a  moist,  shaded 
position  until  rooted.  By 
annually  repotting  and  giv- 
ing a  little  extra  care  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  a 
butch  of  show  auriculas  will 
return  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  may  be  kept  in 
a  good,  healthy  condition 
for  several  years. 

Edward  J.  Canning. 


AUTUMN  COLORS, 
PHYSIOLOGY  OF.  When 
the  conditions  in  almost 
any  locality  are  favorable 
for  the  rapid  growth  ofplants,  the  prevailing  color  of  the 
vegetation  is  green.  The  leaf -green,  or  chlorophyll,  is 
a  conspicuous  part  of  vegetative  organs.  Green  is 
normal,  so  that  one  docs  not  regard  a  green  plant  as 
"colored."  It  is  true  that  in  some  species  of  plants, 
chlorophyll  is  partially  or  completely  veiled  by  the 
presence  of  other  pigments,  and  in  the  blossoms  it  may 
practically  fail;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  life  of  the 
brilliant  structures  is  fleeting,  and  green  is  promptly 
predominant.  "Color"  is  more  or  less  restricted  to 
blossoms,  to  particular  species,  or  to  seasons.  The  great 
seasonal  change  is  here  the  center  of  interest. 

In  the  autumn  the  vegetation  of  the  usual  temperate 
landscape  loses  gradually  its  distinctive  green,  while 
striking  yellows  and  reds  are  substituted.  With  favor- 
able conditions,  the  climax  of  this  transformation  is 
such  a  riot  of  color  as  is  not  seen  at  any  other  time.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  change  is  an  immediate  fore- 
runner of  leaf-fall  and  death.  The  vegetation  that  is 
suddenly  cut  off  by  severe  frost  seldom  exhibits!  true 
autumnal  colore,  but  instead  the  dry  brown  or  black- 
ened effects  of  rapid  death,  characteristic  of  any  sea- 
son. On  the  other  hand,  autumn  tints  of  leaves  may 
appear  in  the  summer,  as  when  limbs  of  the  haul  maple 
or  peach  are  ringed.  This  suggests  that  the  produc- 
tion of  color  is  susceptible  of  experimental  study.  On 
the  whole,  the  layman  may  regard  the  autumn  colors 
as  a  necessity  to  the  wholesome  rounding  out,  and  a 
fitting  terminus,  of  a  season  of  usefulness.  Coloration 
is,  however,  an  evidence  of  fundamental  physiological 
changes;  and  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  regarding  the 
climatic  or  other  conditions  which  bring  this  about,  as 
well  as  concerning  the  nature  of  these  internal  chan 
which  also  make  for  the  development  of  color  in 


duced  by  two  groups  of  pigments  essentially  different  in 
chemical  and  physical  properties;  yet  these  pigments 
are  frequently  blended  in  the  same  leaf,  yielding  such 
gorgeous  effects  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sumach. 

'1  he  yellow  pigment  (more  correctly  pigments)  of 
leaves  occurs  in  the  chlorophyll  bodies  of  the  cell.  It  is 

E resent  in  conjunction  with  the  leaf -green  in  the 
ealthy  leaf,  but  not  infrequently  it  seems  to  increase 
in  quantity  as  the  chlorophyll  disappears.  It  belongs  to 
a  group  of  substances  often  called  xanthophylls.  These 
are  carotin-like  compounds,  that  is,  related  to  carotin, 
the  orange  or  orange-red  pigment  of  the  carrot  root. 
Carotin-like  bodies  are  widely  distributed  in  plants  and 
are  also  responsible  for  the  yellow,  orange,  and  orange- 
red  colors  of  a  large  number  of  blossoms.  These  pig- 
ments do  not  occur  in  solution  in  the  cell-sap,  but  may 
be  present  either  in  the  healthy  chlorophyll  bodies 
(plastids)  or  outside  of  them.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
form  crystals,  or  are  in  solution  in  droplets  of  fatty 
oils.  Carotin-like  compounds  are  more  permanent  than 
chlorophyll,  so  that  any  green  plant  may  exhibit  a  yel- 
lowish color  upon  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
chlorophyll. 

The  red  pigments  of  autumn  leaves  ore  cell -Bap  colors, 
substances  soluble  in  the  aqueous  solution  constituting 
plant  juices.  They  are  supposed  to  be  tonnoid  com- 
pounds, and  are  generally  referred  to  as  anthocyanin. 
The  pigments  of  red  beets  and  dark  grapes  are  similar 
com()oun<ls.  It  is  significant  that  those  plants  exhibit- 
ing conspicuous  red  coloration  in  the  autumn  are 
usually  those  which  give  some  indication  of  red  during 
the  growing  season,  as  in  the  possession  of  red  petioles 
or  twigs;  and,  more  especially,  they  are  those  in  which 
red  is  more  or  lees  conspicuous  as  the  buds  open  and  the 
leaves  unfold  in  the  spring.  The  attractive  tints  of 
unfolding  hard  maple  buds  are  therefore  an  indication 
that  the  maple  has  the  capacity  to  develop  a  coloration 
of  the  cell-sap  in  the  autumn.  Some  plants  develop  no 
anthocyanin  under  normal  conditions  of  growth. 

It  is  then  evident  that  the  yellow  colors  of  autumn 
leaves  may  be  due  to  both  a  greater  visibility  of  the 
yellow  in  the  chlorophyll  body  when  the  chlorophyll 
disappears,  and  also  to  actual  increased  development 
of  carotin-like  compounds.  The  reds  and  purples  in 
autumn  leaves  are  a  result  of  the  formation  or  increased 
formation  of  tannoid  compounds.  The  question  then 
is:  What  are  the  conditions  which  make  the  autumn 
season  particularly  favorable  for  the  development  of 
these  substances? 

Some  careful  studies  have  been  made  that  bear 
upon  this  question.  It  appears  that  the  production  of 
autumnal  reds  in  many  species  is  related  to  the  sugar- 
content,  and  color  may  be  induced  or  heightened  in  the 
shoots  of  many  plants  by  growing  them  for  a  time  in 
strong  solutions.  Moreover,  cold  weather  has  been 
found  to  be  generally  favorable  to  the  accumulation  of 
sugar  in  the  tissues.  Observation  indicates  that  after  a 
season  favorable  for  growth,  a  cold,  protracted  autumn 
results  in  exquisite  autumn  coloration.  It  is  certain 
that  nothing  is  more  disastrous  to  brilliance  of 
tlian  severe  early  frosts.  In  addition  to 
pigmentation,  sugar-content  seems  to  be 
tant  as  one  factor  in  cold-resistance.  It  i 
light  frost  in  the  late  summer  to  kill  outright  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots  of  many  trees,  but  the  same  shoots 
may  be  unaffected  by  an  equal  degree  of  cold  when  the 
'  as  to  bring  about  the  normal 
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For  the  most,  part,  the  autumn  leaf-colors  fall  into 
two  groups— yellows  and  reds.  These  colors  arc  pro- 
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material  for  spring -and 

secure  good  garden  effects  in  autumn  requires  mostly 
other  material  and  a  different  intellectual  conception 
of  the  problem.  The  common  problems  of  the  gardener 
in  autumn  grow  out  of  two  facts:  First,  the  frost  kills 
tender  plants  sooner  than  he  desires;  therefore  he  tries 
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to  save  vegetables  and  flowers  as  long  as  possible  by 
protection  and  by  choosing  hardy  kinds.  Second,  gar- 
dens tend  to  look  unattractive  and  seedy  in  September, 
because  this  is  nature's  time  for  ripening  fruits;  there- 
fore he  desires  fresh  flowers.  The  popular  demand  is  for 
fresh  vegetables  as  long  as  possible,  color  in  the  garden 
right  into  the  teeth  of  winter,  cut-flowers  after  frost, 
home  grounds  that  will  be  attractive  even  after  a  sum- 
mer's absence,  and  a  note  of  welcome  to  the  children 
in  every  school-yard.  Also,  there  are  enthusiasts  who 
wish  gardens  devoted  exclusively  to  autumn  beauties. 

Prolonging  the  vegetable-garden. 

The  ideal  way  to  prolong  the  yield  of  fresh  vegetables 
in  late  autumn  is  by  means  of  greenhouse,  hotbeds  and 
coldframea.  In  frames,  which  are  the  cheapest,  it  is 
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easy  to  have  in  November  lettuce,  spinach  and  radishes. 
The  next  best  plan  is  to  shelter  the  garden  from  cutting 
winds  and  frost  by  a  windbreak,  e.g.,  wall,  fence,  hedge, 
natural  wood,  or  group  of  evergreens.  Sheltered  gar- 
dens often  yield  fresh  vegetables  two  to  six  weeks  after 
adjacent  unsheltered  gardens  have  l>cen  devastated  by 
frost.  It  is  also  possible  to  prolong  the  season  by  rais- 
ing late-growing  varieties  and  by  starting  the  ordinary 
kinds  later  in  the  year. 

Freshening  the  flower-garden. 

Parks  and  the  grounds  of  wealthy  people  often  rely 
chiefly  on  tender  or  temporary  bedding  plants,  e.g., 
carinas,  dahlias,  scarlet  sage,  gladioli,  geraniums  and 
Pfitzcr's  torch-lilv,  for  their  largest  masses  of  autumn 
color.  This  method  gives  the  greatest  show  the  first 
year,  but  is  costly  in  the  long  run.  Moreover,  these 
plants  are  killed  by  frost,  leaving  gaps  too  large  to  fill. 

A  grade  higher  is  hardy  bedding,  which  has  become 
popular  since  1900.  The  favorite  plants  are  long-bloom- 
ing shrubs  and  perennials,  e.g.,  Baby  Rambler  rose, 
garden  and  tree  hydrangeas,  Miss  Lingard  phlox,  g ail- 
lard  ias,  stokesia,  Napoleon  III  pink,  double  ragged 
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robin,  Veronica  longifolia  var.  subsessilis,  Conoclinium 
(Eupatorium)  ccelrMinum. 

Unfortunately,  the  flowere  of  the  two  preceding  lists 
do  not  really  freshen  the  garden,  because  they  are  sum- 
mer flowers  or  are  being  made  so  by  the  irresistible 
tendency  to  exploit  earlier  varieties  of  everything.  As 
taste  improves,  there  is  a  reaction  against  excessive  use 
of  long-blooming  plants,  and  a  desire  has  arisen  for 
"season  markers."  Among  the  finer  plants  of  this  real 
autumn  sort  are  Colchicum  Parkinsonii,  Crocus  zanatus, 
C.  speciosus,  C.  sativu. .  Crinum  Powellii,  Slernbergia 
lutea.  Chrysanthemum  uUginotum.  gordonia,  and  the 
rarer  plants  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  They  are,  how- 
ever, plants  of  the  skilled  amateur. 

For  beginners,  the  favorite  hardy  autumn  flowers 
include  the  following  annuals  or  plants  treated  as  such, 
— China  asters,  pansies  (sown  outdoors  about  May 
10  in  latitude  of  New  York  City),  snapdragons,  and 
cosmos;  bulbs, — Colchicum  autumnale;  perennials, — 
sneezeweed,  Helianthus  orgyalis  and  //.  Maximilianii, 
and  pompon  chrysanthemums. 

Another  way  of  providing  fresh  color  in  autumn  is  to 
make  a  second  or  June  sowing  of  favorite  annual  flowers, 
e.g.,  sweet  alyssum,  candytuft,  love-in-a-mist,  common 
and  pot-marigold,  mignonette,  nasturtium,  phlox, 
California  poppy,  portulaca  and  zinnia.  These  usually 
fail  in  September  from  the  April  sowing.  The  June 
sowing  will  carry  them  beyond  a  hard  frost,  except 
nasturtium  and  portulaca. 

Flowers  after  frost. 

In  early  November,  after  frost  had  devastated  the 
gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  the  fol- 
lowing flowers  were  in  condition  at  one  of  the  largest 
nurseries  of  perennials.  Only  those  arc  mentioned  that 
gave  decided  masses,  not  mere  dots  or  remnants  of 
color:  Aconitum  columbianum,  A.  Fischeri,  alyssum, 
antirrhinum,  Aster  grandiflwus,  A.  tataricus,  Cimicifuga 
simplex,  Napoleon  III  diantnus,  Erigeron  gtabellus, 
gaillardias,  gladioli,  Hclianlhu*  MaximUianii,  hunne- 
mannia,  kniphofias,  pansies  (sown  in  May),  Miss  Lin- 
ganl  phlox. 

Nearly  all  the  flowers  in  the  two  preceding  lists  are 
available  for  home  decoration,  although  the  quality 
may  not  be  equal  to  that  of  early  September.  It  long- 
stemmed,  long-lasting  flowers  are  needed  in  quantity, 
the  most  satisfactory,  perhaps,  are  chrysanthemums, 
snapdragons,  Miss  Lingard  phlox,  gaillardias.  To  this 
list  may  lie  added  delphiniums,  Baby  Rambler  rose - 
and  Catananche  arrulea. 

Gardens  based  on  the  dominant  color. 

It  is  feasible  to  make  a  garden  that  changes  its  color 
every  three  or  four  weeks,  based  upon  the  idea  that  a 
garden  may  well  reflect  the  dominant  color  in  the  land- 
sea|ie  produced  by  the  wild  flowers  of  each  season. 
Since  yellow  is  the  dominant  color  of  autumn  (witness 
the  goldcnrnds,  sunflowers  and  other  composites)  such 
gardens  may  lie  rich  in  sncczcwecd  and  perennial  sun- 
flowers (especially  Helianthus  Maximiiianii,  H.  orgyalis, 
and  H .  multiflorus  var.  plenus)  since  these  are  partic- 
ularly appropriate  to  season  and  country.  The  following 
yellow  flowers  of  summer  may  be  prolonged  into 
autumn  by  seed-picking,  cutting  back,  fertilizing,  and 
watering:  Tufted  pansies,  snapdragons,  Golden  Glow 
rudbeckia,  gaillardia,  Iceland  and  horned  poppies, 
Anthemis  linctoria  and  Lepachy*  columnaris. 

Gardens  of  perennial  asters. 

The  English  make  an  exceedingly  showy,  yet  artistic, 
garden  based  upon  what  they  call  "Michu'lrnas  dai- 
sies" (asters),  of  which  13?  species  and  varieties  are 
catalogued  by  a  single  dealer.  It  consists  of  a  double 
border  devoted  to  the  early  kinds  that  bloom  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  September;  and  a  separate  bor- 
der for  the  October-  and  November-blooming  species. 
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The  pictorial  effect  is  improved  by  a  definite  color 
scheme,  planting  in  drift*,  and  an  ingenious  system  of 
training  on  hidden  branches.  This  type  of  garden  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Americans  because  the  perennial 
asters  are  mostly  American  wild  flowers,  and  it  meets  the 
general  desire  to  jtrow  a  class  of  flowers  which  is  too 
prolific  for  the  ordinary  garden.  Owing  to  the  notorious 
difficulties  of  identifying  species  of  this  genus,  Ameri- 
cans find  it  more  practicable  to  im|x>rt  collections  than 
to  assemble  species  from  the  wild.  The  true  asters  are 
generally  supplemented  by  yellow  flowers  of  other 
genera  (e.g.,  Chrysopsis)  in  order  to  make  the  early 
garden  a  pink  and  yellow  composition,  while  the  later 
garden  is  devoted  to  purple,  lavender  and  blue. 

Woody  plants  for  autumn  bloom. 

In  larger  gardens  and  on  home  grounds  it  is  desirable 
to  secure  flowers  by  using  more  permanent  materials, 
as  woody  plants.  Unfortunately,  the  only  tree  that 
blooms  in  autumn  (gordonia)  has  to  be  wrapped  dur- 
ing winter  in  the  North.  The  list  of  vines  also  is  small, 
being  confined  to  left-over  blooms  of  trumpet  creeper, 
Hall's  honeysuckle,  and  panicled  clematis. 

The  autumn-blooming  shrubs,  however,  are  excellent. 
Unluckily,  the  showiest  of  them  all,  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  var.  grandiflora,  is  commonly  used  in  sucn  ways 
as  to  bring  upon  American  yards  the  reproach  of 
gaudine°"  and  vulgarity.  It  looks  groat  and  over-fed 
compared  with  the  slender  grace  of  its  prototype,  H. 
pnniculaia,  and  its  double  flowers  are  art  ificial  compared 
with  the  single  ones.  True,  they  last  longer  ana  give 
more  for  the  money  than  any  other  flower  of  autumn, 
but  such  plants  from  their  irresistible  appeal  to  begin- 
ners, are  planted  in  every  yard  and  tend  to  make  home 
grounds  look  too  much  alike  and  too  common.  The 
situation  is  aggravated  by  inartistic  ways  of  using  it, 
e.g.,  hedges  from  sidewalk  to  [Kirch,  great  masses  across 
the  front  of  the  house,  borders,  of  curving  drives,  and 
beds  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn.  Again,  it  is  pruned 
severely  to  make  the  largest  trusses,  which  results  in 
loss  of  height  and  dignity,  and  in  top-heavy  masses 
ill-concealed  by  supports.  A  better  system  of  yard- 
decoration,  is  the  use  of  informal  shrubbery  borders, 
since  they  give  year-round  interest  and  greater  variety 
to  yards. 

To  supplement  the  ubiquitous  double  hydrangea,  the 
following  may  be  recommended,  subject  to  the  Umita- 
tions  noted:  AM  in  chinrnsix,  white,  begins  blooming 
in  Georgia  in  June  and  is  well  covered  in  New  Kngland 
as  late  as  September  30;  AMia  grandiflora,  pink,  needs 
a  winter  covering  of  boughs  North;  Baccharis  halimi- 
folia,  has  tufts  of  showy  pappus,  like  camel's-hair 
brushes,  that  look  like  white  flowers;  Buddleia  varia- 
bilis, pink,  is  killed  to  the  ground  at  New  York  but 
recovers  and  blooms  freely;  Caryoptcris  Mastacanthus, 
blue,  behaves  like  buddleia;  Hamamelis  rirginiana, 
yellow,  not  showy,  but  the  last  shrub  to  bloom;  Hibiscus 
tyriacu*  or  althsra  (only  the  Bingle  white  variety  here 
recommended);  Hydrangea  paniculala  var.  tardiva, 
which  gives  a  fresh  white  after  the  double  hydrangea 
has  begun  to  assume  its  metallic  colors;  roses,  hybrid 
teas,  which  are  at  their  best  on  Long  Island  in  eurlv  Sep- 
tember; Vitex  Agnus-Custws,  lilac,  hardy  vo  New  York. 

A  more  artistic  way  of  securing  color. 

Although  the  |>opular  interest  is  in  flowers,  there  is  a 
far  more  important  method  of  securing  color,— by 
means  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  with  brilliant  autumn 
colors  in  foliage  and  fruit.  This  method  is  more  artistic 
because  more  appropriate  to  the  season,  more  perma- 
nent, and  cheaper  in  the  end.  It  is  also  more  American, 
because  we  have  more  native  shrubs  than  autumn 
flowers;  because  shrubbery  is  the  only  class  of  material 
(except  water-lilies)  in  which  we  enjoy  a  climatic  advan- 
tage over  Kngland;  and  because  autumnal  colors  in 
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For  home  decoration,  cut  sprays  of  multiflora  rose,  com- 
mon burberry,  bittersweet,  and  the  like,  are  longer-stem- 
med and  last  longer  than  flowers.  Those  just  named 
remain  attractive  all  winter,  even  when  shriveled. 

Our  climate  naturally  suggests  flowers  in  spring, 
attractive  foliage  in  summer,  nutural  colore  in  autumn, 
and  in  winter  the  shrubs  with  brightly  colored  berries 
and  twigs.  The  late  season  situation  can  be  met  by 
making  90  per  cent  of  the  planting  consist  of  combina- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs  with  triple  or  quadruple  attrac- 
tions of  flowers,  foliage,  autumn  colors  and  fruit,  e.g., 
Cornus  alba  and  var.  sibirica,  C.  A  mom  urn,  C.  fiorida, 
and  C.  mas;  Viburnum  cassinoides,  V.  Lentago,  V. 
■prunifoli  um,  V.  Uantana,  V.  tomentosum,  and  I*,  ameri- 
canum;  Magnolia  stellata,  St.  Soulnngcnrui,  M  glauca. 
SI.  acuminata,  and  St.  tripetala;  Berberis  vulgaris  ana 
B.  Thunbcrgii;  Regel's  privet  and  the  best  form  of  the 
Amoor  River  privet;  Morrow's  bush  honeysuckle: 
prairie,  multiflora,  rugosa,  and  Wichuraiana  roses  and 
their  sturdiest  descendants;  and  the  following  vines: 
Euonymus  radicans  var.  vegetus,  trumpet  creeper,  wis- 
taria, bittersweet,  and  the  wild  and  panicled  clematis. 


442.  An  autumD-Mooming  bulb. — Colchictun  *utuma»le. 


Color  harmony  in  autumn. 

Sentimentalists  aver  that  nature  never  produces  dis- 
cordant colors,  although  the  famous  poinciana  of  the 
tropics  and  the  nemesias  of  the  garden  furnish  a  com- 
bination of  magenta  and  scarlet  in  the  same  flower.  A 
walk  through  a  good  arboretum  in  September  will  con- 
vince the  unprejudiced  observer  that  discords  exist 
in  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage.  In  practice,  nine-tenths  of 
the  troublesome  discords  are  produced  by  the  magenta 
group  of  colors,  including  the  strongest  purples,  crim- 
son, lilac,  and  crimson-pink.  The  artistic  way  to  handle 
these  colors  is  to  isolate  them  in  nooks  surrounded  by 
green,  or  to  put  them  in  deep  shade,  where  they  are 
purified  and  softened,  instead  of  allowing  them  in  the 
open  garden,  where  full  sun  makes  them  too  strong  and 
where  they  conflict  with  all  other  colore,  except  white  and 
green.  The  list  of  "dangerous  colors"  includes  the 
flowers  of  Japanese  anemone,  crimson-pink  chrysanthe- 
mums and  China  asters  (in  all  of  winch  safer  colors 
are  available),  the  Anthony  Waterer  spirea,  the  sub- 
sessile  veronica,  Lespcdeza  Sicbobtii  and  Clerodendron 
faliiium.  Examples  among  fruits  are  Indian  currant, 
callicarpa,  burning-bush,  strawberry-bush  and  several 
of  the  species  of  euonymus  during  the  period  when  their 
highly  colored  capsules  conflict  with  their  scarlet  arils. 
The  purplish-twigged  shrubs,  c.  g.,  Cornus  alba,  C. 
Amomum,  C.  stolonifera,  and  C.  rurpusii  (the  last  a 
species  commonly  but  unwittingly  distributed  as  C. 
Amomum).  constitute  an  exception,  since  they  are 
brilliant  only  in  sunlight,  and  their  color  being  dis- 
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sipated,  instead  of  massed,  is  lew  liable  to  produce 
discords. 

In  foliage,  the  colore  bordering  on  magenta  are  so 
that  they  may  be  ignored  in  planning  the  home- 
Jm.  although  careful  designers  always  consider 
colors.  When  discords  occur  they  may  be 
resolved  usually  by  planting  between  the  discordant 
trees  or  shrubs  some  plants  that  retain  green  foliage 
until  late  autumn.  Wine-  or  claret-colored  foliage,  lite 
that  of  the  maple-leaved  arrow-wood,  or  crimson,  like 
that  of  Ilea  virginica,  occasionally  makes  diwofdl  with 
nearby  foliage  of  yellow  or  scarlet,  but  in  the  case  of 
such  small  plants  it  is  usually  easier  to  remove  one  of 
the  trouble-makers.  The  sweet-gum,  however,  often 
makes  a  large  mass  of  very  dark  purple,  which  may 
seriously  disagree  with  ycllow-foliagcd  specimens,  or 
with  buildings  of  yellow  or  red,  especially  since  it  has 
to  be  used  as  a  street  tree.  In  practice,  however, 
I  less  trouble  than  shrubs,  and  shrubs  than 
trees,  and  discords  may 
generally  be  abolished  by 
moving  the  smaller  plants. 
The  common  est  and  great- 
est color  difficulty  in  au- 
tumn foliage  comes  from 
over-planting  the  follow- 
ing class. 

Scarlet  foliage  in  autumn 
theoretically  may  be  no 
more  vivid  than  other 
colors,  but  it  is  popularly 
regarded  as  the  climax  of 
all  the  autumn  colors.  For 
example,  persons  who  give 
little  thought  to  plant- 
ing for  autumn  effect  buy 
the  scarlet  and  Tartarian 
maples,  the  red  variety  of 
silver  maple,  and  ask  the 
nurserymen  for  "a  sugar 
maple  that  is  guaranteed 
to  turn  red."  The  aroma- 
tic, scarlet,  smooth,  and 
staghorn  sumachs  are 
in  considerable  demand. 
And,  above  all,  the  Japanese  and  common  barberry  are 
planted.  At  the  entrance  to  public  parks  are  often 
seen  several  hundred  Japanese  barberries  planted  in  a 
bed  for  a  blaze  of  autumn  color.  If  disproportionately 
large,  such  masses  of  scarlet  are  perhaps  only  one 
grade  higher  than  tender  foliage  plants.  The  brilliant 
reds  commonly  conflict  with  brick  buildings  and  parti- 
colored houses  of  wood. 

Deep  red  foliage  in  a}rtumn  is  quieter,  but  rich  enough. 
It  is  seen  in  the  scarlet,  pin,  and  red  oaks,  flowering 
dogwood,  black  choke-cherry,  wild  gooseberry  {Hibes 
Cynosbali),  and  several  native  huckleberries  and 
rosea. 

Bronte  foliage  is  seen  in  most  of  the  plants  that 
become  red,  for  they  attain  to  it  from  green  through 
many  bronzy  colore.  But  the  richest  bronzes  generally 
are  associated  with  thick,  lustrous,  persistent  leaves. 
The  most  highly  esteemed,  because  most  costly,  are 
the  broad-leaved  evergreens,  e.g.,  the  Hinodigiri  and 
amiena  azaleas,  mahonias.  leucothoes,  Pieris  fioribunda 
and  P.  japonica,  and  galax.  These  assume  their  bright- 
est colore  in  full  sunshine  and,  at  the  northern  limits 
of  their  cultivation,  sometimes  suffer  a  loss  of  foliage. 
In  the  higher  latitudes  it  is  often  Ixtit  to  sacrifice  color 
to  hardiness,  by  sheltering  the  plants  from  winter 
winds  and  sunshine,  in  which  case  they  usually  retain 
a  lively  green.  A  chea|>er  list,  because  composed  of 
semi-evergreen  plants,  comprises  California  privet, 
Hall's  honeysuckle,  Wiohuraiana  rose,  sweet  fern,  and 
bayberry.  These  color  poorlv  in  some  localities,  but 
they  are  of  special  value  in  the  latter  half  of  Novem- 
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441  Hardy  chrysanthemum, 
one  of  the  belt  of  the  lulumn- 
bl coming  herbaceous  plants. 


ber,  when  the  landscape  first  becomes  bare,  except  for 
evergreen  and  nearly  evergreen  plants. 

Yellow  and  orange  foliage  in  autumn  is  midway 
between  the  vividcr  and  the  quieter  autumn  colore,  the 
former  having  an  exciting,  while  the  latter  have  a 
soothing,  effect  upon  the  mind.  The  yellow  and  orange 
group  rises  in  vivitlness  from  pale  yellow,  through  gold 
to  orange,  the  three  stages  I  wing  exemplified  by  larch, 
witch-hazel,  and  persimmon.  Here  belong  the  striped 
maple,  yellow-wood,  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  ironwood, 
Prunua  i*-nn*yli>aniea  and  P.  xerotina,  cucumber  tree, 
large-leaved  magnolia,  Cr<i'*ffujj  punctata,  yellow-root 
am!  sugar  maple.  The  duller  yellows  merge  with  the 
next  group. 

lirotcn  ami  neutral  autumn  foliage  tones  down  the 
most  brilliant  colore  and  resolves  nature's  discords. 
Examples  are  the  American  and  slippery  elms,  and  per- 
haps even  the  brighter  ml  and  chestnut  oaks. 

Green  fdiage  in  autumn  is  even  more  valuable  in 
harmonizing  colore.  It  is  well  expressed  in  the  ever- 
greens and  nearly  evergreen  plants.  The  sudden 
devastation  of  the  landscape  occasioned  by  the  fall  of 
the  leaves  (whence  the  Americanism  "fall  as  a  syno- 
nym of  autumn)  excites  fresh  interest  in  all  the  plant* 
that  remain  green.  These  are  of  three  classes:  (1) 
The  broad-leaved  evergreens  constitute  the  most  sump- 
tuous class  of  hardy  plants,  because  they  often  possess 
showy  flowers  or  fruits  in  addition  to  broader  and  more 
lustrous  leaves  than  the  conifers.  Of  the  fifty  kinds 
that  are  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  the  follow- 
ing have  special  autumn  attractions:  Osmanthus  Aqui- 
folium  (floweret,  mountain  laurel  (red  twigs),  American 
nolly,  climbing  euonymus,  fire  thorn,  Cotoneaster  buxi- 
folia  and  C.  microphylla,  partridge  berry,  and  winter- 
green.  In  the  South,  t  he  following  have'special  attrac- 
tions in  autumn:  English  holly,  Euonymus  inponicxis. 
ardisia,  and  nandina,  all  of  which  have  red  fruits,  and 
pernettyas  having  fruits  of  various  colors.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  plant  of  this  class  much  exceeds  ISfcct  in  height 
in  the  northeastern  United  States,  and  it  is  idle  to  hope 
for  a  '>0-foot  tree  of  this  group,  such  as  England  possesses 
in  the  holm  oak  or  ilex.  f2)  The  narrow-leaveti  errr- 
greens,  or  conifers,  may  lack  showy  flowers  but  they 
furnish  more  tall  hardy  plants  than  the  broad-leaved 
evergreens.  Their  year-round  uses  are  too  numerous 
for  mention  here,  but  their  autumnal  functions  are 
four, — (a)  to  harmonize  discords;  (6)  to  rest  the  eye 
from  color;  (c)  to  furnish  contrast,  which  intensifies 
color;  (d)  to  give  greater  dignit  y  than  showy  colore  pos- 
sess. This  dignity  is  due  to  the  year-round  beaut v, 
longer  life,  and  costliness  of  white  and  red  pine,  north- 
ern and  Carolina  hemlock,  Nordmann  and  concolor 
fir,  white  and  Douglas  spruce,  ml  cedar  and  arborviUe, 
as  com|>aml  with  cheap,  showy  and  temporary  decidu- 
ous trees  like  willows,  poplars,  silver  maples,  and  the 
like.  Even  the  Vermont  sugar-bush  which,  in  October, 
is  one  of  the  most,  gorgeous  spectacles,  presents  a  finer 
appearance  in  the  landscape  when  skirted  by  occasional 
white  pines,  which  add  greatly  to  the  dignity  and  "paint- 
able  quality"  without  obscuring  its  farm  value  or  pur- 
poseful character.  (3)  The  nearly  evergreen  or  half- 
erwgreen  plants  may  be  bare  from  one  to  three  months, 
depending  largely  on  latitude  and  season.  The  plants 
that  remain  green  until  their  leaves  fall  are  mostly 
natives  to  western  Europe,  or  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
China,  Japan  or  Korea,  and  are  usually  associated  with 
a  moist  and  cloudy  autumn.  European  examples  are 
buckthorn,  common  privet,  sea  buckthorn,  Cytisus 
capitatus  and  ('.  nigricans,  (, 'mixta  tinctoria,  G.  data, 
G.  pilosa  ami  G.  germanica.  Far-eastern  examples  are 
California  privet,  matrimony  vine,  panicled  clematis, 
Akebia  quinata  and  A.  lobala,  Ijonicera  fragrantissima 
and  L.  Standishii,  and  Euonymus  Hamiltonianxu 
var.  semipersistens.  American  examples  are  few,  and 
Lonicera  Ledebourii  comes  from  California  (climate  like 
Europe),  but  the  overcup  oak  and  Leucothoe  racetnosa 
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are  eastern  and  southern  plants.  All  these  species  were 
reported  as  being  green  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  as 
late  as  November  8.  The  peculiar  value  of  this  claw 
is  as  a  substitute  for  broad-leaved  evergreens.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  climate  of  the  northeastern  United  States 
is  not  favorable  to  broad-leaved  evergreens,  coni|>arcd 
with  the  South  or  Europe,  and  the  lavish  use  of  them 
requires  a  princely  income.  Consequently,  some  of 
these  cheaper  plants,  e.g.,  California  privet,  Hall's 
honeysuckle,  and  Wichuraiana  roses,  arc  available 
even  to  the  poor,  while  the  whole  list  is  of  special 
interest  to  people  who  have  summer  homes. 

Ornamental  fruitt  of  autumn. 

The  extraordinary  beauty  of  shrubs  with  brightly 
colored  berries  was  first  publicly  and  sufficiently 
demonstrated  in  this  country  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
Compared  with  autumnal  colors  of  foliage,  the  fruits 
present  fewer,  smaller,  and  more  jewel-like  masses. 
Amid  the  bewildering  variety  one  may  discern  three 
groups. 

First  are  the  short-lived  fruits,  which  drop  soon  after 
the  killing  frost,  or  present  an  unattractive  appearance 
owing  to  decay.  Here  belong  the  vast  majority  of 
ornamental  fruits,  including  crab  apples,  dozens  of 
hawthorns,  Viburnum  Ijnntana.  V.  atnifolium,  V.  cas- 
i,  V.  Siebohiii.  The  chief  function  of  this  class  is 
the  fecundity  and  variety  of  nature  in 
but  attractive  tfiomerics  have  been  designed, 
the  ornamental  fruits  of  the  Rosacea!  are  now  used 
to  connect  the  battle-scarred  remnants  of  old  orchards 
with  modern  ornamental  planting,  especially  boun- 
daries. 

The  second  group  comprises  all  the  fruits  that 
remain  attractive  until  Christmas,  e.g.,  the  nigosa  rose. 

The  third  and  most  valuable  group  comprises  those 
that  remain  attractive  all  winter,  like  the  barberries. 
This  and  the  second  group  are  classified  by  color  under 
Winter  Gardening  (Vol.  VI.) 

Moot  persons  are  willing  to  sacrifice  some  degree  of 
ornament  in  order  to  attract  the  birds.  The  following 
fumish  food  in  autumn,  when  it  is  especially  desirable 
to  attract  the  migrants  to  the  South:  the  flowering 
dogwood,  red  osier,  and  alternate-leaved  dogwood, 
choke-cherry,  black  and  sweet  elder,  arrow-wood, 
sassafras,  kinnikinnick,  crab-apple,  hawthorn,  fire- 
thorn,  cotoneaster,  buffalo  berry,  tupelo,  and  moun- 
tain ash. 


to 


Landscape  forestry  in  i 

Private  and  public  woodlands  in  the  East  are  more 
beautiful  than  a  decade  ago,  in  spite  of  the  destruction 
of  magnificent  chestnut  trees,  and  this  is  true,  although 
probably  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  sud<!cn  spread  of  the  chestnut  disease  has 
brought  cer.ain  compensations.  For  example,  the 
flowering  dogwood,  which  was  formerly  kept  down,  has 
prospered  mightily,  making  the  woods  showier  both 
in  May  and  September;  and  other  vegetation  changes 
are  following. 

There  is  arising  a  general  interest  in  pleasure  woods, 
as  witness  the  term  "landscape  forestry,"  which  was 
unknown  ten  vears  ago.  We  are  beginning  to  make 
personal  use  of  woods.  Judged  by  English  standards, 
American  woods  are  too  crowded  by  crooked  and 
spindling  trees  for  comfort,  and  the  general  lack  of 
evergreens  robs  them  of  mystery  and  charm.  Our  most 
urgent  needs,  therefore,  are  thinning,  drives,  paths,  and 
the  restoration  of  evergreens,  all  of  which  arc  especially 
enjoyable  during  the  autumn  and  nutting  season.  Mis- 
taken zeal  has  denuded  many  woods  of  undergrowth, 
which  should  quickly  be  restored  along  drives  and 
paths.  To  glorify  the  woods  on  dark  autumnal  days, 
it  is  well  to  use  masses  of  witch  hazel,  the  foliage  of 
which  furnishes  one  of  the  cheapest  and  quickest  ways 
of  getting  great  sheets  of  tunny  color. 


Unfortunately  the  eastern  mountains  have  been 
devastated  so  often  by  fires  and  lumbermen  that  there 
is  comparat  ively  little  variety,  the  chief  masses  of  color 
being  furnished  by  quick,  short-lived  species,  like 
poplars,  birch  and  balsam,  which  arc  mere  weeds  com- 
pared with  the  more  enduring  and  valuable  oaks  and 
pines.  Our  greatest  problems  arc  the  restoration  of 
variety  and  of  long-lived  species.  In  such  work  the 
fashionable  colonies  in  the  Berkshires  ought  to  take  the 
lead,  since  the  social  season  reaches  its  height  at  Lenox 
in  September.  The  Arnold  Arboretum  presents  one  of 
the  most  artistic,  and  probably  the  most  varied, 
autumn  landscapes  made  by  man. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

AVfeNA  (the  old  Latin  name).  Gmmlnese.  Oato. 
Mostly  annuals  with  open  panicle  and  large  spikelets. 

Spike-lets  2-6-fld. ;  rachilla  bearded  below  the  florets; 
glumes  about  equal,  large  and  membranaceous,'  many- 
nerved,  usually  as  long  as  the  spikclet;  lemmas  indu- 
rated, bidentate  at  apex,  bearing  a  stout  twisted  awn  on 
the  back  (this  often  straight  or  wanting  in  the  culti- 
vated oat). — Species  about  50,  of  the  temperate  or 
cooler  regions  of  the  world.  Scarcely  grown  as  orna- 
mental subjects. 

fatua,  Linn.  Wild  Oats.  Resembles  the  cultivated 
oat,  but  differs  in  having  long,  brown  hairs  on  the 
lemmas:  spikelets  usually  3-fld. ;  glumes  1  in.  long; 
awns  of  lemmas  about  an  inch  long.  Dept.  Agric,  Div. 
of  Agrost.  20:94. — Intro,  from  Eu.,  especially  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  a  troublesome  weed.  In  the 
latter  region  the  spontaneous  growth 
is  frequently  used  for  hay.  -f 

sativa,  Linn.  Cultivated  Oats. 
Spikelets  usually  2-fld.;  lemmas 
glabrous,  awns  usually  straight  or 
wanting.  See  Cyclo.  Agric.  I. 

Linn.  Animated  Oats, 
j  A.  fatua  but  the  spikelets 
larger,  the  glumes  about  lH  in.J 
awns  2-3  in.— Occasionally  cult,  as 
a  curiosity,  the  florets  when  moist- 
ened presenting  spontaneous  move- 
ments due  to  the  twisting  and  un- 
twisting of  the  awns  as  they  absorb 
or  give  off  i 


AVERRHOA  (after  Averrhoes,  the  Arabian  physi- 
cian). Oxalidacex.  Tropical  fruit  trees,  cultivated  in 
India  and  China,  and  sometimes  grown  under  glass  for 
ornament. 

Leaves  alternate,  odd-pinnate;  lfts.  alternate,  ovate- 
acuminate,  entire,  stalked,  sensitive:  fls.  borne  on  the 
naked  sts.  and  branches,  minute,  fragrant,  rose-colored 
to  reddish  purple  in  axillary  or  lateral  cymes  which 
are  often  panicle-like;  calvx  red;  corolla  campanulate; 
petals  5.  Sec  N.  Amer.  Ff.  25:57  (1907). 

Carambdla,  Linn.  Carambola.  Fig.  444.  Height 
15-30  ft.:  lfts.  5-10:  fls.  rosy  purple  borne  in  the  If. - 
axils:  fr.  varying  in  size  from  a  hen's  egg  to  a  large 
orange,  ovate,  acutelv  5-anglod,  yellow,  fragrant,  the 
pulp  acid.  P.M.  15.  p.  231.  Rheede,  Hort.  Ural.  3.  pL 
43,  44.  Cav.  Diss.  pi.  202.— Cult,  sparingly  in  S.  Calif., 
and  frequent  in  w .  Indies.  The  half-grown  fr.  used  as 
pickles;  the  ripe  fr.  for  preserves.  There  are  said  to 
be  two  varieties,  the  sweet  and  sour,  the  former  f 
eaten.  Said  to  produce  3  crops  a  year.  Leaves  i 
ing  to  the  touch. 

A.  Bihmbi,  Linn.  CrjcotnraTac*.  Biumm.  Height  2O-S0  It.: 
lfu.  usually  31-45  paint:  fls.  rati,  in  longer  rluMcrs  that)  the  above 
and  borne  on  branchleta  from  the  hard  wood:  fr.  smaller  than  tha 
carambola.  eueunibcr-shaped,  smooth,  green  rind,  and  acid  pulp. 
Eiterwivelyrule.  in  !».  Amer.  P.M.  15,  p.  231.  Rbeede.  Hort.  Nlai.  3. 
pi.  45.46.   Lam.  Encye.  pi.  3S5.  TATLOR.f 


A.  S.  Hitchcock. 
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AVICfiNNIA  (from  Avxcenna,  the  Latin  name  of  an 
illustrious  physician  of  the  Orient,  980-1036).  Ver- 
benaceje.  Black  Manokove.  White  Mangrove. 
Trees  or  shrubs  usually  growing  in  mangrove  IWUUM 
and  on  the  shores  of  tropical  estuaries,  remarkable  for 
the  vertical  leafless  breathing-tit  ems  that  rise  aliove  the 
Boil  from  their  long  spreading  horizontal  roots. 

Leaves  opposite,  entire,  coriaceous,  persistent:  fls. 
small  and  inconspicuous  in  axillary  cymes;  calyx  cup- 
shaped,  deeply  Wobed;  corolla  bell-shaped,  whitish, 
4-lobed ;  siamens4,  insert cd on  the  corolla-tul>e,  exserted, 
bearing  ovate,  2-celled  anthers;  ovary  sessile,  1-eclled. 
ovate,  ta|K-ring  upward  into  a  slender  2-lobed  st  vie,  and 
containing  4  ovules  suspended  from  a  central  placenta: 
fr.  ovate,  oblique,  opening  by  the  ventral  suture  and 
exposing  the  expanding  embryo,  before  dropping  off; 
embryo  with  broad,  fleshy  conduplicate  cotyledons. — 
Three  species  now  recognised:  A.  mtida  which  reaches 
S.  Ha.  and  La.,  -4.  officinalis  of  Polynesia  and  the  E. 
Indies,  and  A.  africana  of  the  west  coast  of  Afr.  Planted 
on  the  shores  of  estuaries  to  prevent  washing  by  tidal 
currents,  they  collect  floating  debris  by  means  of  their 
erect  breathing-sts.,  and  by  this  means  aid  in  extending 
the  shoreline  seaward. 

nitida,  Jacq.  Black  Manoiiove.  White  Man- 
grove. Honey  Mangrove.  Salt-Bush.  A  tree, 
usually  of  moderate  size  but  sometimes  00  to  70  ft. 
high,  with  a  short  trunk,  and  spreading  crooked 
branches:  inner  bark  bright  orange-red,  outer  bark 
scaly,  deciduous,  dark  reddish  brown:  young  branches 
hoary-pubescent,  at  length  glabrous  and  marked  with 
interpetiolar  lines  and  conspicuous  If. -scars:  lvs.  oppo- 
site, oblong  or  lanceolate-elliptical,  gradually  narrowed 
at  the  base,  coriaceous,  deep  green  and  glossy  above, 
whitish  or  grayish  beneath,  2  or  3  in.  long  and  about 
1-1 H  in-  broad:  fls.  inconspicuous,  fragrant,  borne  in 
few-fld.  spikes  on  angled  canesccnt  peduncles,  closely 
invested  with  small  brads;  corolla  whitish,  about  J  jin. 
diam.  when  expanded,  the  loin*  slightly  tomentose 
on  both  surfaces,  and  the  4  anthers  together  with  the 
style  protruding  from  the  nearly  closed  throat:  fr. 
oblong  or  elliptic  1-2  in.  long  and  about  1  in.  broad. 
Mangrove  swamps  and  shores  of  estuaries,  Fla.,  Mia, 
and  Texas;  also  Trop.  Amer. — The  fls.  are  very  rich  in 
honey,  on  which  account  bee-keepers  in  certain  parts 
of  Fla.  transport  their  entire  apiaries  to  the  coast,  along 
the  Indian  River  during  the  season  of  blooming,  which 
occurs  in  June  and  July.  The  honey  produced  is  white 
and  clear,  and  of  excellent  flavor,  and  always  com- 
mands the  highest  market -price.  The  embryo  begins 
to  germinate  while  the  fr.  is  still  on  the  tree.  When  it 
drops  off,  the  two  cotyledons  unfold  into  a  miniature 
boat,  floating  on  the  title,  which  distributes  the  fr. 
along  the  shores  of  bays  and  lagoons  and  carries  it  to 
the  outlying  keys.  Crystals  of  salt  are  often  deposited 
on  the  lvs.,  on  which  account  this  species  is  sometimes 
called  palo  de  sal,  or  salt-bush.        \\\  e.  Satford. 

AVOCADO.  {Persia  gralUiima,  Gaertn.).  Figs. 
445,  446.  One  of  the  most  highly  valued  of  tropical 
fruits.  It  is  commonly  grown  m  Mexico,  Central 
America,  parts  of  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Hawaii;  to  a  limited  extent  in  India,  Mada- 
gascar, Reunion,  Madeira,  Samoa,  Tahiti,  Algeria, 
Queensland,  and  other  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries.  In  Florida  and  California,  its  cultivation  is 
conducted  commercially.  Bee  I'ersea. 

The  avocado  is  considered  by  most  authorities  to  be 
indigenous  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  From  the  Aztec  nhuacall 
has  been  derived  the  Spanish  adaptation  ahuacale  or 
aguacale,  the  name  in  general  use  in  Spanish-speaking 
countries.  Avocado  is  an  adaptation  in  use  in  the 
1'nited  States  and  other  English-speaking  countries; 
avocat  in  the  French  colonies.  Alligator  pear  is  a  mis- 
leading corruption  that  should  be  dropped. 


AVOCADO 

Seedling  avocados  grow  to  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet; 
when  budded  the  tree  is  considerably  dwarfed.  The 
leaves  are  elliptical  to  oblong-lanceolate,  varying  from 
4  to  8  inches  in  length,  persistent,  deep  green,  the 
new  growth  frequently  wine  -  colored.  The  tree  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  dooryard  for  shade  and 
ornament.  'Hie  small,  gn«enish  flowers  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  on  loose  axillary  racemes. 

The  fruit  is  variable  in  form,  color,  and  size,  as  well  as 
in  quality  and  minor  characters.  The  form  ranges 
from  oblate  or  spherical  to  slender  pyrifonn,  including 
a  great  variety  of  shapes,  one  of  the  commonest  being 
broad  pyrifonn.  The  color  mav  be  light  or  dark  green, 
purple,  crimson,  or  maroon.  The  fruit  varies  from  1 
to  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  weight  from  a  few 
ounces  to  three  or  four  pounds.  The  skin  is  sometimes 
soft  and  pliable,  and  no  thicker  than  that  of  an  apple; 


445.  Avocado  tree. 


in  other  forms  it  is  coarsely  granular,  woody,  and 
H  inch  thick, — in  reality  almost  a  shell.  Inclosed 
by  it  is  a  mass  of  yellowish  pulp,  of  the  consistency 
of  firm  butt  it,  and  of  delicious  nutty  flavor.  The 
avocado  is  unlike  most  other  cultivated  fruita  in  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  oil, 
sometimes  as  much  as  IS  per  cent;  hence  it  can  be 
considered  more  as  a  food  than  as  a  dessert.  It  is 
used  in  numerous  ways,  the  commonest  being  as  a 
salad,  with  the  addition  of  salt,  pepper  and  an  acid. 
Sometimes  it  is  cut  in  half,  the  seed  removed,  and 
the  flesh  eaten  with  a  spoon,  as  muskmelons  are 
eaten,  salt  or  other  condiment  being  added.  The 
single,  spherical  or  conical  seed  is  frequently  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg.  It  is  provided  with  two  more 
or  less  distinct  coats,  which  sometimes  adhere  to  the 
seed,  and  in  other  instances  to  the  flesh. 

In  recent  years  the  avocado  has  been  given  systematic 
attention  in  the  United  States,  both  in  regard  to  culti- 
vation and  varieties.  Previous  to  1900,  propagation 
was  exclusively  by  seed,  and  as  the  species  is  variable 
when  grown  in  this  way,  many  trees  produced  inferior 
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fruit  and  commercial  cultivation  on  a  sound  and 
profitable  basis  wan  not  possible.  The  choicest  varieties 
are  now  propagated  by  budding  and  are  grown  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  diverse  climatic  conditions  under  which  the 
avocado  is  found  enable  varieties  to  be  obtained  which 
are  Buited  to  regions  with  cool  climates  as  well  as  thtwe 
which  are  strictly  tropical.  In  Mexico  the  fruit  has  been 
grown  for  centuries  at  altitudes  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet, 
where  severe  frosts  are  experienced  each  winter;  varie- 
ties from  such  regions,  as  opposed  to  those  from  hot 
and  humid  lowlands,  are  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
those  parts  of  California  and  Florida  in  which  slight 
frosts  are  the  usual  winter  occurrence.  When  mature, 
some  types  will  stand  temperatures  as  low  as  20°  F. 
without  injurv,  if  in  proper  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
freeze;  others  will  not  withstand  lower  than  27°  or  28° 
without  serious  damage. 

The  subject  of  races  or  types  has  not  been  given 
systematic  attention  outside  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  attempt  at  classification  has  been  made,  other  than 
brief  descriptions  of  types  found  in  limited  areas  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  In  California  two  very 
distinct  types  are  grown,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Mexican  and  the  Guatemalan;  the  former  (Pertea 
drymifolui  of  some  botanists)  is  ordinarily  a  small  fruit, 
four  to  eight  ounces  in  weight,  oval  or  pyriform.  and 
thin-skinned.  It  is  one  of  the  hardieattvpes  in  cultiva- 
tion and  very  productive,  as  a  rule.  The  Guatemalan 
type  is  characterized  by  its  thick,  woody  skin,  fre- 
quently rough  or  tuberculate  on  the  exterior;  the  fruits 
are  medium-sized.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  for 
commercial  use,  as  it  can  be  shipped  without  difficulty. 
The  type  grown  in  Florida  is  usually  referred  to 
as  the  West  Indian-South  American.  It  has  a  skin 
sometimes  as  thick  as  the  Guatemalan,  but  of  softer 
texture;  some  varieties  are  of  large  size  and  attrac- 
tive appearance,  but  the  type  is  rather  susceptible  to 
frost. 

The  avocado  has  been  subjected  to  systematic  culti- 
vation for  so  brief  a  period  that  a  large  number  of 
named  varieties  has  not  been  established.  In  Florida 
the  Trapp  is  the  most  widely  planted  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  standard  commercial  variety,  Pollock  occupying  the 
place  of  next  importance.  Several  others  are  grown  to  a 
limited  extent,  including  Family,  Rico,  Blackman,  and 
Wester.  In  California  some  of  the  most  promising 
varieties  are  Taft,  Lyon,  Meserve  and  Murrieta;  a  num- 
ber of  othere  have  been  disseminated.  Several  named 
varieties  have  been  established  in  Hawaii. 

For  commercial  cultivation,  winter-fruking  varieties 
have  been  found  to  be  the  most  valuable,  since  north- 
em  markets  are  almost  destitute  of  fresh  fruit  during 
that  season.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  have  a  supply, 
for  local  consumption  at  least,  during  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  Fortunately  varieties  are  obtainable  which 
ripen  at  widely  different  times —in  California  fruit  is 
in  the  markets  fully  ten  out  of  the  twelve  months, 
although  the  season  in  Florida,  at  the  present  time,  is 
not  so  long.  A  variety  running  uniformly  about  a 
pound  in  weight  appears  to  be  the  most  desirable, 
and  if  the  fruit  is  round  or  oval,  it  can  be  more  advan- 
tageously packed  and  shipped  than  if  pear-shaped  or 
"bottle-necked  "  The  skin  should  be  sufficiently  thick 
and  tough  to  withstand  shipment  without  undue  care 
in  packing,  and  the  seed  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  seed  be  tight  in  its  cavity, 
for  in  the  loose-seeded  varieties,  the  flesh  is  often  seri- 
ously damaged  by  the  seed  Bhaking  around  while  the 
fruit  is  in  transit.  Flavor  and  quality  must  of  course  be 
up  to  the  standard,  there  being  a  wide  difference  among 
the  varieties  in  these  respects. 

I-arge  seedling  trees  of  the  small- fruited  Mexican 
type  sometimes  produce  as  many  as  2,000  or  3,000 
fruits  in  a  season,  while  a  large-fruited  variety  may  not 
produce  more  than  a  few  dozen.  Two  or  three  hundred 


fruits  may  be  considered  a  good  crop  for  a  tree  of  a 
medium-sized  variety. 

In  Florida,  budded  trees  are  planted  in  orchard  form 
20  feet  apart;  in  California  the  distance  is  increased  to 
24  or  25  feet.  Seedlings  must  be  given  more  room, — 30 
feet  at  least.  A  well-drained,  sandy  loam  is  the  soil 
best  suited  to  the  avocado,  drainage  being  the  most 
important  requirement.  For  this  reason  it.  is  best,  where 
possible,  to  select  a  sloping  piece  of  ground  as  a  site  for 
the  orchard.  Heavy  soils,  such  as  clay  and  adobe,  will 
grow  the  tree  successfully  if  the  drainage  is  good. 

Transplanting  is  best  done  in  early  spring,  after 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  but  before  the  tree  has  started 
into  new  growth.  In  climates  such  as  those  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida,  the  tree  is  in  a  semi-dormant  state 
after  the  cool  weather  of  winter,  and  can  be  moved 
with  little  difficulty.  A  ball  of  soil  should  be  taken  with 
the  roots,  and  the  top  pruned  moderately.  In  lifiht 
soils  which  cannot  be  balled,  the  trees  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  pots  or  boxes  and  allowed  to  establish  them- 
selves, after  which  they  may  be  set  out  in  the  orchard 
without  disturbing  the  roots.  When  the  budded  trees 
have  been  grown  in  pots,  the  possibility  of  injuring  the 
delicate  roots  is  eliminated. 

The  cultural  requirements  of  the  avocado  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  citrous  fruits.  In  dry  climates  the  trees 
must  be  irrigated  regularly  and  frequently,  particu- 
larly during  the  first  two  or  three  years.  For  bearing 
trees  a  fertilizer  containing  3  per  cent  nitrogen,  h  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  12  per  cent  potash  has  been 
recommended,  the  quantity  required  each  season  vary- 
ing from  three  to  ten  pounds  per  tree,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil.  This  should  be  applied  in  several 
doses  during  the  growing  season.  The  growth  of  young 
trees  is  greatly  encouraged  by  organic  nitrogen. 
Iieguminous  cover-crops  are  very  desirable,  for  the 
humus  they  will  furnish  as  well  as  the  nitrogen. 

Often  there  is  a  tendency,  especially  in  seedlings,  to 
shoot  upward  and  not  spread  out;  this  must  be 
checked  by  heading  back.  All  weak  or  unshapely 
growths  should  be  trimmed  out,  and  all  wounds  made 
when  pruning  should  be  covered  with  grafting  wax 
or  paint  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  fungus  into 
the  wood.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  trees  headed  low  to 
prevent  damage  from  winds  as  much  as  possible;  this 
also  brings  the  fruit  within  easy  reach  for  picking. 

In  regions  subject  to  severe  frosts,  the  trees  should 
be  protected  during  the  first  two  or  three  winters 
with  a  shelter  of  palm  leaves,  com  stalks,  burlap, 
or  some  such  material.  Where  irrigation  is  practiced, 
it  is  well  to  harden  the  trees  by  withholding  water  in 
late  fall. 

In  Florida  the  avocado  is  attacked  by  the  wither-tip 
fungus  (ColleltMrichum  gUmporioukt),  which  can  be 
controlled  with  bordeaux  mixture.  Two  or  three  scale 
insects  have  been  noted  on  trees  in  California,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  they  are  not  of  serious  importance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  black  scale  (Saistetia  oltx), 
which  sometimes  requires  combative  measures.  The 
avocado  mealy  bug  (I'geudocaccus  nipx)  is  troublesome 
in  Hawaii. 

For  market  purposes,  the  fruit  should  be  graded 
according  to  size,  color  and  form,  and  carefully  packed; 
it  is  essential,  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  shipped  any  distance, 
to  select  varieties  having  good  carrying  qualities.  Light 
wooden  crates  are  used  for  shipping,  containing  one 
layer  of  fruits,  and  provided  with  good  ventilation. 
The  fruits  must  be  separately  wrapped  in  pieces  of 
strong  paper,  and  packed  closely  together  to  prevent 
their  shaking  about  and  becoming  bruised.  If  ttiey  are 
to  be  shiptM-d  long  distances,  refrigeration  is  essential, 
ex|>eriinentH  having  shown  t  hat  the  temperat  ure  should 
be  40°  to  4.")°  F.  Prolonged  storage  in  teiii|>eratua 
lower  than  40°  results  in  decomposition  of  the  flesh. 

Seedlings  do  not  usually  bear  as  early  as  budded 
trees,  and  on  account  of  the  variation  which  they  are 
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likely  to  Bhow  in  productiveness,  as  well  as  in  form, 
size  and  quality  of  fruit,  they  are  unsuitable  for  i 
mercial  cultivation.  For  the  home  grounds,  on  acc 
of  their  ornamental  value,  they  are  worth  planting;  it 
in  imperative,  however,  to  select  seeds  from  the  most 
desirable  fruits,  of  known  quality  and  productiveness. 

The  avocado  is  budded  on  seedlings  of  the  same 
species.  For  nursery  purposes  the  seeds  are  usually 
planted  singly  in  pots  or  in  rows  in  the  open  ground. 
They  may  also  be  planted  in  flats,  and  potted  off  as 
soon  as  they  have  germinated ;  a*  the  roots  are  delicate 
easily  injured,  however,  this  is  not  a  desirable 
A  glasshouse  is  unnecessary,  provided  the 
i  are  planted  during  warm  wrather, 
but  they  are  usually  started  under  a 
lath  or  slat  covering  of 
Seeds  will  not  retain  their  vitality 
very  long,  and  should  lie  plants!  as 
fresh  as  possible.  Pots  or  boxes  less 
than  4  inches  in  diameter  should  not  be 
used.  The  soil  should  be  linht  and 
porous,  preferably 
rich  in  humus.  Most 
avocado  seeds  are 
somewhat  conical; 
they  should  be 
planted  with  the 
pointed  end  up,  leav- 
ing the  tip  projecting 
above  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  pots 
should  then  be 
in  a  frame, 
with  straw 
or  litter,  and  kept 
continually  moist, 
but  not  soggy.  Ger- 
mination will  take 
place  in  two  or 
three  weeks  if  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  If 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  the  seeds  should  be  placed 
in  rows  3  or  4  feet  apart,  and  14  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  covering  them  with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil.  It  is 
well  to  cover  the  ground  with  a  mulch  of  straw  to 
prevent  evaporation  as  much  as  possible. 

The  avocado  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  young 
require  frequent  repotting.  It  is  also  a  gross  fe 
that  a  rich  soil  should  be  used.  The  plants  may  be 
budded  either  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground;  if  in  the 
former,  they  must  be  given  very  careful  attention  so  as 
to  keep  them  growing  vigorously,  and  should  be  in  6- 
or  8-inch  pots.  They  may  be  budded  when  » .  inch  in 
diameter,  or  even  slightly  less. 

For  avocados,  shield  budding,  essentially  the  same  as 
practised  with  the  citrus  fruits,  is  most  successful  and 
advantageous.  The  amateur  may  have  some  trouble 
in  performing  the  work  successfully,  but  after  a  little 
experience,  few  difficulties  will  be  encountered. 

The  season  at  which  budding  is  most  successful 
naturally  depends  somewhat  upon  the  locality.  In 
Florida,  late  autumn  and  winter  budding  is  favored; 
in  California.  May  and  June  seem  to  be  the  best, 
although  good  success  is  often  obtained  in  the  fall:  in 
Hawaii  winter  and  early  spring  are  preferred.  Probably 
the  work  can  be  done  at  any  season  when  the  bark  will 
slip  readily,  but  all  seasons  are  not  equally  advantageous. 

Selection  of  budwood  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters,  and  one  likely  to  give  the  novice  most  trouble. 
If  the  wood  is  too  old  or  too  far  advanced,  the  buds  are 
almost  certain  to  drop,  leaving  a  "'blind"  shield;  this 
may  happen  even  when  good  budwood  is  used,  if  the 
stock  is  not  in  vigorous  condition.  The  ideal  wood  is 
of  recent  growth,  but  hardened  up  sufficiently  so  that  it 

and  h 


It  is  essential  that  the  buds  be  cut  large,— not  less 
than  1 M  inches  in  length,  and  thick  enough  so  that  a 
small  quantity  of  wood  will  be  taken.  In  budding  large 
stocks,  %  inch  in  diameter,  2  inches  is  not  too  long  for 
the  bud,  provided  the  budstick  is,  as  it  always  should 
be.  not  less  than  %  inch  in  diameter.  The  budding- 
knife  must  be  as  keen  as  a  razor,  and  kept  in  as 
nearly  that  condition  as  possible  by  frequent  strop- 
ping or  whetting  the  knife  after  cutting  each  thirty  or 
forty  buds.  The  incision  in  the  stock  may  be  made 
either  in  the  form  of  a  T  or  an  inverted  T,  preferably 
the  latter,  which  has  the  recommendation  of  the  most 
successful  avocado  budders.  In  lifting  the  bark  be 
Careful  not  to  injure  the  delicate  tissues  which  lie  under 
it.  ami  push  the  bud  in  very  gently.  Tie  it  in  firmly 
with  waxed  tap,  leaving  the  eye  exposed. 

In  thru-  to  five  weeks  the  bud  will  have  united  with 
the  stock,  and  the  wrap  should  be  loosened;  it  should 
not  be  entirely  removed  until  the  bud  has  made  a  growth 
of  It  or  4  inches.  Force  the  bud  into  growth  by  partly 
girdling  the  stock  3  or  4  inches  above  it,  or  by  cutting 
off  the  stock  about  a  foot  above  it.  Lop- 
ping is  difficult,  as  the  wood  is  brittle  and 
will  frequently  break  off  rather  than  be 
lopped.  The  stock  must  be  gone  over  even- 
week  and  all  adventitious  buds  rubbed  off. 
When  the  bud  is  8  or  10  inches  high,  the 
stock  may  be  trimmed  off  close  above  it, 
and  the  stump  covered  with  paint  or  graft- 
ing-wax. 

Both  inarching  and  grafting  are  prac- 
tised to  a  limited  extent,  the  latter  usually 
under  glass.  Neither  of  these  methods  is 
so  desirable  as  budding.  Cuttings  can  be 
grown  if  bottom  heat  is  available  but  trees 
produced  in  this  way  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  vigor  of  budded  trees. 

Large,  unproductive  or  undesirable  seed- 
lings should  be  worked  over  to  a  good 
variety.  This  is  not  difficult  to  do  by 
budding;  grafting  is  also  possible.  Cut  the 
tree  back  severely  in  spring,  leaving  only  the  stumps 
of  the  largest  branches,  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
painting  the  cut  ends  with  white  lead.  Numerous 
sprouts  will  soon  make  their  appearance;  all  but  three 
or  four  of  these  on  each  branch  must  be  rubbed  off, 
and  when  these  have  attained  a  diameter  of  %  inch 
they  can  be  budded  in  the  same  manner  as  seedlings. 
It  is  necessary  to  loosen  the  wraps  oftener,  however, 
as  the  sprouts  naturally  make  a  very  rapid  growth. 
Old  trees  worked  over  in  this  way  will  often  produce 
fruit  in  two  years.  p.  \y  Popenoe. 

AZALEA  (from  Greek  azaleot, 
to  grow  in  dry  locations). 


> 


(try:  Linni 
Enc&ce*. 


i  botanically  inseparable  from 


I  he  genus  Azalea  sei 
Rhododendron;  there  are  no  characters  by  which  the 
two  genera  can  be  clearly  separated,  though  if  one  looks 
only  at  the  American  species  and  those  generally  in 
cultivation,  the  differences  seem  to  be  clear  enough, 
but  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  whole  genus, 
particularly  as  it  is  represented  in  Asia,  where  it  reaches 
its  greatest  development,  one  finds  many  species  tbat 
have  the  characters  of  these  two  groups  combined  in 
various  ways  and  render  a  natural  and  clear  separation 
impossible. 

lost  of  the  species  retain  the  same  specific  or  varietal 
Rhododendron,  except  the  following: 


does  not  snap  on 
developed  buds. 


having  plump,  well- 


,4.  ilJoa.  Sweet— Rhododendron  roaraarinitotium — A.  baUaminw- 
/lira,  Carr.— R.  indicum  v»r.  maflomm. — A.  roltfirnica.  Huckl.— 
It  occidentale. — A.  DanirUuina  Pa»t.— R  indicum  v»r.  msrrmn- 
thum. — A.  Ifdi/ilia,  Hook.— R.  rotroarinifolium  — .4 .  fi/ii/f<Sro. 
Poir.  — R  roemarinifolium. — A.  tidra.  I  inn  —  R.  calendulaecum. — 
A.  mill*.  Blume— R.  sineaae. — .4.  mMlU,  Miq  —  R.  japonieum  - 
^4.  mutrontUa,  Illume— R,  roamarinifolium. — A.  p&ntua.  Linn.— 
R.  luteum. — A.  proeiimbtn;  I  inn.— Ixnaeleuria  procumbena. — 
A.  punleta.  Sweet— R.  roamarinifolium.— A.  rttmildta,  Koch— 
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R.  rhombicum. — A.  fiiHimnn,  Hurt.— R.  imltcuni  vnr.  roalflorum. 
—A  ahbtUU,  Miq.-R.  ituiicum.-A.  .p,r,6u,  Willd.-R.  calen- 
dulareutn. — A.  aquandta,  LiiMil.^-R.  Farrerv. 

Alfred  Remder. 

AZARA  (I,  N*.  Azara,  a  Spanish  promoter  of  science, 
especially  of  botany).  FlacourtiAcex.  Ornamental 
nil  rubs  or  small  trees  grown  for  their  handsome  ever- 
green foliage  and  also  for  their  fragrant  flowers. 

I  .eaves  evergreen,  alternate,  short-petioled,  entire  or 
serrate,  with  usually  one  of  the  stipules  enlarged  and 
If. -like:  fls.  small,  in  axillary  peduncled  racemes  or 
clusters,  apetalous;  sepals  4-5;  with  glands  between 
the  stamens  and  the  sepals  opposite  the  latter;  stamens 
numerous,  rarely  5;  ovary  superior,  1-celled,  with 
numerous  ovules;  style  simple,  elongated:  fr.  a  manv- 
seeded  berry.— About  20  species  in  S.  Amer.,  especially 
in  Chile. 

They  are  handsome  evergreen  shrubs,  with  small 
or  medium-sued  foliage,  inconspicuous  but  fragrant 
flowers,  and  therefore  called  "aromo"  in  Chile. 

They  can  be  grown  only  in  warmer  temperate  regions; 
the  hardiest  species  is  A.  microphylla.  They  are  some- 
times cultivated  as  greenhouse  plants  and  potted  in  a 
sandy  compost  of  loam  and  leaf  soil.  Propagation  is  by 
seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood  in  autumn  under 
glass  with  slight  bottom  heat. 

microphylla,  Hook.  f.  From  3-12  ft.:  lvs.  obovate, 
serrate,  or  nearly  entire,  H~Jiin.  long,  shining,  gla- 
brous, the  stipules  similar,  but  half  the  sue:  fls.  greenish 
in  few-fid.  clusters:  stamens  5:  berries  orange.  Feb., 
March.  Chile.  G.C.  II.  1:81.  Gn.  18,  p.  403.  Gt.  23, 
p.  340.  F.  1874,  p.  221. — Graceful  evergreen  shrub, 
regularly  pinnately  branched,  excellent  for  covering 


walls;  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cult,  species;  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gilliesii,  Hook.  &  Am.  Height  10-15  ft.:  lvs.  2}f-3 
in.  long,  broad-ovate,  with  coarse,  spiny  teeth,  gla- 
brous; stipules  orbicular,  much  smaller:  Ms.  in  dense, 
elliptic,  nodding  heads,  yellow.  Feb.,  March.  Chile. 
B.M.  5178.  F.S.  23:2445.  G.C.  II.  15:401— The 
handsomest  of  all  azaras. 

A.  rnumifMta,  Hort.«-A.  Gillienii. — A.drntdla,  Ruii.  Height  12 
ft. :  Ivm.  obovate  or  elliptic,  crenate-wrrate:  Ha.  yH low.  in  small 
rorymb*.  Chile.  B.R.  17  V*.— A.  i<U<»ri/<J/ia,  Ruii.  Height  10- 
20  It.:  hr*.  entire:  ft.,  yellow,  in  oblong  head*.  Chile.  Han  a 
variegated  form.  ALFRED  IlEHDER. 

AZOI.I.A  (Greek,  to  destroy  by  drying),  Salvini&eex. 
A  small  genus  of  floating  aquatics  with  small,  pinnately 
branched  sts.  and  minute  fleshy  2-lobed  lvs.,  producing 
2  sorts  of  spores  in  globular  sporoearr*.  The  plants 
multiply  rapidly  by  self-division,  and  will  grow  readily 
in  water  containing  a  little  nutriment.  The  species  are 
distinguishable  only  by  microscopic  examination.  In 
natural  conditions,  the  plants  grow  so  closely  together 
and  multiply  so  rapidly  as  to  cover  very  completely  any 
quiet  water  surface.  For  this  reason,  they  have  been 
found  useful  in  preventing  the  propagation  of  mos- 
quitoe  in  Germany  and  Panama. 

Carolinians,  Willd.  Plant  %-\  in.  long:  anchor-like 
fjrocesses  of  spores  with  septa.  N.  Y.  to  the  Gulf  of 

filiculoldes.  Lam.  Plants  1-2  in.  long:  anchor-like 
processes  without  septa.  Calif,  to  Chile. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 
R.  C.  Benedict,  f 
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BABlANA  (said  to  come  from  Dutch  for  baboon,  be- 
cause those  animals  eat  the  bulbs).  Irid&cesr.  About 
fifty  cormous  plants  of  South  Africa  (and  one  Socotran), 
sometimes  grown  for  spring  bloom  under  glass,  or  in  the 
open  in  the  South. 

Usually  leas  than  1  ft.  tall:  fls.  showy,  red  or  pur- 
plish, in  a  short  spike-like  cluster  or  raceme,  tubular 
at  the  base,  the  segms.  with  claws  or  narrow  bases, 
and  the  limb  erect -spreading,  in  marked  colors  and 
shades,  often  fragrant;  ovary  3-loculed:  I  vs.  narrow, 
hair)',  plaited,  standing  edgewise  to  the  st. 

Low  plants,  of  easy  culture  if  treated  like  frecsiasor 
hyacinths.  Three  or  four  conns  placed  in  a  4-inch  pot, 
in  autumn,  give  attractive  bloom  in  March  or  later. 
Grown  only  indoors  or  under  frames  in  the  North. 
Outdoors  in  mild  climates 
thev  may  remain  continu- 
ously in  the  ground,  al- 
though it  is  better  to  take 
up  and  replant  every  year 
or  two.  Propagation  is  by 
cormela  and  seeds.  They 
are  showy  and  useful  plants. 
Monograph  by  Baker  in 
Handbook  of  the  Iridete, 
1892. 

a.  Perianth-limb  regular  or 
nearly  to,  and  wide- 
spreading. 

strlcta,  Ker  (B.  villbta 
and  B.  purpurea,  Ker). 
Fig.  447.  Plant  1  ft.  or  less 
high:  lvs.  broad,  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  sword-shaped, 
barely  reaching  the  spikes: 
fls.  scattered,  showy,  usu- 
ally red  or  purple,  with  a 
prominent  tube,  the  segms. 
oblong  -  lanceolate.  B.  M. 
583. 621 .— Babianas  are  not 
sold  under  species-names  in 
this  country,  but  as  mixed 
varieties.  These  varieties 
are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
of  this  species.  There  are 
many  forms  and  colors.  V'ar.  angustifdlis,  Sweet.  Lvs. 
linear:  fls.  blue,  pinkish  inside.  B.M.  637.  Var.  rubrc- 
cyinea,  Ker.  Limb  lilac,  throat  red.  B.M.  410  (as 
Ixia).  Var.  sulphurea,  Ker.  Yellow  or  whitish.  B.M. 
1053.  Two  other  long-cult,  types  are  described  below. 

aa.  Perianth4imb  dittinclly  ringent  or  gaping. 

plica ta,  Ker.  Low:  lvs.  lanceolate,  hairy,  usually 
overtopping  the  spikes:  fls.  lilac  or  red,  long-tubed,  the 
segms.  oblong  ana  unequal;  odor  pink-like.  B.M.  576. 

distich  a,  Ker.   Differs  from  the  last  in  having  the 
perianth-tube  distinctlv  exscrted  from  the  i 
hyacinth-like.  B.M.  626. 


447.  Babiaaa  strict*.  (XK> 


B.  ilah*lli/Mia.  lUrv.  tta,  2-5,  in  < 
lottes  blotched:  Ivh.  'iin.  hroad.  tooth< 


S-10  in.:  hV  gaping  and  ringent,  scarli 

,  Ker.  <i — 10  in.:  fl».  purplish,  with  spreading  division" 


B.  wtmhunna 
elder-scented. 


rt  spike,  long-cubed,  lower 
»t  apex.--/J.  ringing,  Ker. 
lvs-  narrow  and  pointed. — 


B.M.  lOt*.— ft  wrfraaa.  Hook. 
mw«  very  .lender,  pale  h 
1.1.  of  Soeotra.  B.M.  63K5. 


f.  3-4  in.:  B. 
lv».  narrow- 

L.  11.  B. 


cult.,  some  with  edible  fr. :  lvs.  large,  alternate,  simple: 
infl.  racemose;  calyx  imbricate;  petals  absent  ;  2  ovules 
in  each  of  the  2-5  cells. — About  50  species  in  the  Old 
World  tropics:  related  to  Antidesma.  B.  bracteata, 
Muell.  Arg.  (Pierdrdia  dulcis.  Wall-),  is  mentioned  as 
once  intro.  to  England.  Malaya.  Seed  of  B.  Motley- 
ana,  Muell.  Arg.,  of  Malaya  where  the  fr.  is  used,  has 
been  intro.  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 
BACCHARIS  (bakkhari*,  an  ancient  Greek  name 
for  different  shrubs).  CompdnUe.  Groundsel  Tree. 
Ornamental  plants,  chiefly  grown  for  the  showy  white 
pappus  of  the  fruit;  some  species  also  for  their  ever- 
green foliage. 

Shrubby  or  sufTrutieosc:  lvs.  alternate,  usually  ser- 
rate, glabrous,  deciduous  or  evergreen:  heads  of  fls. 
small,  white  or  yellowish,  diaicious,  in  panicles  or 
corymbs;  involucre  with  manv  imbricate  scales;  recep- 
tacle flat,  naked;  pistillate  fls.  with  filiform  corolla: 
achenes  compressed!,  ribbed,  with  pappus. — More  than 
250  species  in  Amer.,  chiefly  in  S.  Amer. 

Bacchariit  halimifolia  and  B.  mlicina  are  hardy 
North,  while  the  evergreen  species  arc  more  tender. 
They  grow  in  almost  any  well-drained  soil  in  a  sunny 
position,  and  ore  well  adapted  for  dry  and  rocky  slopes, 
and  valuable  for  seashore  planting.  Propagation  is  by 
seeds,  or  by  cuttings  under  glass. 

halimifdlia,  Linn.  Shrub,  3-12  ft. :  branches  angular: 
lvs.  cuneate,  oblong  or  obovate,  coarsely  toothed,  the 
uppermost,  entire,  glabrous,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  large 
panicles:  pappus  white,  about  ?sin.  long.  Sept.  Sea- 
coast,  from  New  England  southward.  Gng.  7:113. — 
The  hardiest  species;  in  fr.  resembling  a  shrub  with 
.abundant  snow-white  fls. 

B.  fltommiii/fdra,  Fer».  Allied  to  B.  halimifolia:  head*  axillary, 
solitary  or  clustered,  sesml*  or  nearly  so;  pappus  somewhat  shorter. 
N.  C.  to  Ha. — B,  patagAntca,  Honk.  A  Am.  I-ow  evergreen  shrub: 
Iva.  H  'iin.  long:  head*  mostly  axillary.  Patagonia. — B.  piluUtrf, 
DC.  Height  ft  It . ;  evergreen :  Iva.  I  in.  long:  heads  in  racemose  pani- 
cle*. I'aeifie  coast.— «.  sa/fnno.  Torr.  &  Gray  (B.  aaliciioli*.  NuU.). 
Allied  to  H.  halimifolia.  Lva.  narrow-oblong,  or  linear-lanceolate. 
Colo,  to  W.  Texas.  ALFRED  R.EHDER. 

BACHELOR'S  BUTTONS:  Centaury  Cvanus.  Gomphrtna  glo- 
boM,  Kanuiuvlu*  orris  and  Agrratum  conyiotdci. 

BACKHOUSIA  (James  Backhouse,  botanical  trav- 
eler). Myrtacex.  Evergreen  greenhouse  plants,  bloom- 


BACCAUREA  (Greek,  Intern,  berry,  and  aureus,  gol- 
den, from  the  yellow  fruit).  Kuphorbtacese.  Trees,  rarely 


or  trees,  with  opposite  lvs.  and  blossoms  in 
cymes  or  umbels:  ralyx-tubc  turbinate,  or  broadly 
campanula tc,  adhering  to  base  of  ovary,  with  4  persist- 
ent segms.;  petals  4,  short;  stamens  many;  ovary  2- 
celled,  bearing  a  filiform  style:  fr.  a  caps.,  more  or  less 
inclosed  in  calyx,  indehiscent  or  separating  into  2  parts. 
— Five  specii-s  in  Austral.  Requires  the  general  treat- 
ment of  mvrtaceous  eoolhouse  plants.  Prop,  by  harden- 
ing cuttings  under  glass. 

myrufdlia,  Hook.  &  Harv.  Large  slender-branched 
shrub,  or  small  tree:  lvs.  ovate-acuminate,  stiff,  pel- 
lucid-punctate: fls.  white,  in  |tedunculate  corymbs,  the 
younger  ones  partly  concealed  by  the  fietaloid  bracts; 
petals  small,  round-ovate,  concave,  acute;  calyx  hairy. 
Queensland  and  New  S.  Wales.  B.M.  4133. 

L.  H.  B. 

BACTRIS  (Greek,  btiktron,  cane;  the  young  stems 
used  for  walking-sticks).  PalniAcr^,  tribe  BactrUleX. 
Usually  low  palms,  very  rarely  entirely  spineless. 

Stems  solitary  or  fasciculate,  ringed,  spiny  or  smooth, 
sprouting  from  the  roots:  lvs.  terminal  or  scattering, 
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BACTRIS 

equally  or  unequally  pinnatisect,  glabrous  or  pubes- 
cent; segms.  sparse  or  aggregated,  or  more  or  less 
imperfectly  connate,  forming  a  bind  blade,  acute  or 
rarely  obtuse  at  the  apex,  the  ciliate  margins  recurved 
at  the  base;  petiole  short  or  long;  sheath  long,  spiny: 
spadices  sessile  or  pedunculate,  perforating  the  lf.- 
sneaths;  spathes  2,  the  lower  short,  open  at  the  a|icx, 
the  upper  coriaceous  or  woody,  exceeding  the  spadix, 
or  fusiform,  ventrally  dehiscent,  smooth,  bristly  or 
spiny  ;  bracts  persistent:  fis.  small  or  medium,  pale  yel- 
low or  greenish:  fr.  small,  green,  ovoid  or  globose. — 
Species  90.  Trop.  Amer.  G.C.  II.  22:595. 

These  are  ornamental  palms,  but  little  grown  on 
account  of  the  spines.  The  fruits  of  B.  major  are  used 
extensively  in  South  America  for  food. 

The  cultivation  of  bactris  is  easy  if  it  is  grown  in  a 
warmhouse,  with  a  range  of  temperature  from  60°  to 
80°,  and  given  plenty  of  water.  Frequent  syringing  is 
advisable.  It  thrives  best  in  a  mixture  of  loom,  two 
parts;  leaf-mold,  one  part;  well-rotted  cow-manure, 
one  part.  The  young  plants  are  very  decorative,  but  in 
age  most  of  the  species  become  spindly. 

Propagation  is  by  suckers  which  grow  freely;  rarely 
by  seeds,  which  are  hard  to  get. 

A.  Spine*  yellow,  tipped  black. 
paUidisplna,  Mart.  {B.  fiavitp\na,  Hort.).  St.  10-18 
ft.  high,  1-2  in.  diom.,  the  internodes  spiny:  lvs. 
ehowv,  5-9  ft.  long,  equally  interruptedly  pinnatisect; 
petiole  4-6  ft.,  brown-scaly,  thickly  covered  with  very 
long  (Ji'-2}-£  in.),  black-tipped  yellow  spines,  either 
solitary  or  in  groups  of  2-4;  segms.  linear-lanceolate, 
caudate-acuminate,  prickly  on  the  margins,  the  basal 
ones  2-8  in.  long,  1  yA  in.  wide,  the  upper,  12 x  1 H  in.: 
fr.  3-4  times  exceeding  the  persistent  calyx,  about 
1H  in.  long.  Brazil. 

aa.  Spinet  black. 
b.  I/. -teams,  acute  at  both  ends. 

major,  Jacq.  Beach  Palm.  St.  9-15  ft.  high,  1-1 M 
in.  diam.,  armed  with  rows  of  black  spines  2  in.  long: 
petiole  armed  with  very  long  black,  terete  spines;  lvs. 
4-6  ft.  long,  equally  pinnatisect  nearly  to  the  rachis; 
sheath  and  rachis  spiny  and  white  or  brown  tomcntose; 
segms.  linear,  acute  at  both  ends,  25-35  on  each  side, 
1-ncrved,  8-12  in.  long,  Ji-,l4jin.  wide,  glabrous  on 
both  sides,  densely  setose,  with  black  hairs  along  the 
margin. :  frs.  about  the  size  of  an  apricot,  edible.  Brazil. 

minor,  Jacq.  Fig.  448.  A  tall,  slender-stemmed 
palm,  often  40  ft.  in  height,  armed  with  many  dark- 
colored  spines:  lvs.  roundish  in  outline,  about  3  ft. 
long  and  composed  of  numerous  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
Ifts.  that  an?  spiny  on  the  veins  beneath:  snathe  axil- 
lary, solitary,  spreading,  very  spiny;  corolla  in  both 
sexes  gamopetalous:  fr.  rot  una,  purplish  black. — A 
rare  but  showy  palm  grown  sometimes  in  tropics. 

bb.  Lf  .-seams,  acute  at  tip. 
Gasipaes,  IIBK.  (Guiliilma  tpecibsa,  Mart.).  St. 
about  60  ft.  high,  single  or  cespitose,  with  rings  of  subu- 
late-compressed black  spines,  1  in.  long,  the  rings  about 
as  far  apart  as  the  diam.  of  the  st.:  lvs.  6  ft.  long,  curv- 
ing; segms.  dark  green  above,  pale  green  below,  very 
numerous,  approximate,  1 .'  j  ft.  long,  1 H  in.  wide, 
linear-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  bristly  or  minutely 
prickly  along  the  margins:  fr.  orange  or  reddish,  nearly 
2  in.  long,  ovoid.  Lower  Amazon. 

hdrrida,  Oerst.  Cespitosc  sts.  6-8  ft.  high,  8-9  in. 
diam.,  very  spiny,  sheathed  for  most  of  its  length  with 
bases  of  dead  lvs.;  spines  3-4  in.  long,  4-«ided,  whitish 
tomcntose,  at  length  glabrous:  lvs.  2,4-3  ft.  long; 
sheath  S  in.,  brown-tomentoee;  petiole  l!*j  ft.,  densely 
spiny,  subtetragonal,  densely  brown-tomentose  be- 
neath; segms.  7  in.  long.  J  jin.  wide,  lanceolate,  rigid, 
glaucous.  Unlike  all  the  above  in  having  a  hairy  hut 
not  spiny  spat  he.  Nicaragua. 
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B.  -ii-i  •  •;  .t,  Hort.,  ia  a  "pinnate  paJm  from  Max..  dwarf  ami 
•piny  but  beautiful."  The  name  in  unknown  in  botanical  literature. 
— H.  caryotjr/Mia,  Mart.,  from  Brazil,  with  wedge-shaped  3-lobed 
pinna?,  lias  been  catalogued;  also  B.  iUtli*.  Bentn.  A  Hook.  (Gui- 
lielma  utilis.  (Er»L),  from  Coat*  Rica,  with  spiny  petioles  and 
youag  lvs.  N  TAYLOH.f 

BACULARIA  (Latin,  baculum,  a  small  walking-stick). 
I'almacer,  tribe  Arhceje.  Two  or  three  small  palms, 
completely  spineless.  By  some,  included  in  Linotpadix. 

Stems  very  thin,  either  solitorv  or  in  bunches,  which 
are  prominently  ringed:  lvs.  usually  numerous,  terminal, 
unequally  pinnate,  and  with  relatively  short  petioles; 
lfts.  coriaceous,  usually  alternate,  from  4-6  pairs,  strap- 
shaped,  and  with  incised  or  much-laciniated  apices, 
attached  by  a  broad,  almost  decurrent  base;  nerves 
prominent,  numerous  on  older  lfts.,  on  small  ones  soli- 
tary: spathes  in  pairs;  spadix  consist  ing  of  a  long  spike- 
like  cluster,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  lvs.;  fls.  in 
3's,  a  female  with  2  males  in  each  cluster  on  the  green 
spadix:  fr.  small,  obovate  or  ovoid,  green,  from  14~H 


448.  Bactris  minor. 


long.  The  genus  is  confined  to  temperate  and  tropical 
Austral.  G.C.  II.  22:595. 

For  general  culture,  see  Areca,  to  which  they  are 
allied.  The  only  species  known  in  cultivation  seem  to 
do  better  in  a  temperate  rather  than  a  tropical  house, 
but  shifting  will  probably  be  found  advantageous.  One 
of  the  smallest  palms  in  cultivation,  B.  monottachya 
is  very  popular,  particularly  in  England. 

monostachya,  F.  Muell.  {Areca  monottachya,  Marti 
Ktntia  monottachya,  F.  Muell.).  Walking-stick 
Palm.  Trunk  6-12  ft.  high,  scarcely  1  in.  thick:  lvs. 
1K-4  ft.  long:  the  sheath  broad,  coriaceous,  about 
6  in.  long,  produced  into  2  stipular  lobes;  segms.  very 
irregular,  acuminate,  very  variable  in  breadth  and  dis- 
tance, adnate  to  the  rachis,  or  ta|>cring  at  the  base,  the 
longest  about  1  ft.  long:  infl.  very  long,  often  exceeding 
the  lvs. ;  stamens  usually  10:  fr.  ovoid,  about  l/im.  thick. 
Queensland,  New  S.  Wales.  B.M.  6644. 

minor,  F.  Muell.  Sts.  several  from  the  same  rhizome, 
2-5  ft.  high,  about  '  ^in.  thick:  lvs.  about  3  J<j  ft.  long, 
with  from  12-14  Ifts. :  spadix  about  as  long  as  the  lvs.  or 
a  little  shorter,  scarcely  Ain.  thick;  stamens  12;  seed 
about  Vain.  diam.  Queensland  — A  delicate  palm,  not 
so  well  known  as  the  preceding,  but  attractive. 

X.  Taylor. t 
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ilogist.  Karl 
one  of  which  is 


von 


BA&RIA  (after  the  R  ussian  zo 
Baer).  Composite.  Small  plants, 
timet*  grown  as  a  garden  annual. 

Heads  usually  many-fid. ,  radiate,  the  rays  5-15;  bracts 
of  the  involucre  as  many  as  rays; 
pappus  often  wanting. — Twenty 
species  of  Californian  annual* 
(or  one  or  two  perennial  species), 
with  numerous  showy,  inch-wide 
yellow  fls.  in  early  summer. 

gracilis,  Gray  (BurriHia  griici- 
lis,  DC.).  Easily  distinguished 
from  Adinolcpxis  cor  anuria  by 
its  hairy  sts.  and  foliage  and 
undivided  Ivs. :  plant  much 
branched:  height  4-12  in.:  Ivs. 
opposite,  connate,  linear-lanceo- 
late: fls.  solitary,  on  slender 
terminal  peduncles;  involucre 
leafier  than  in  Actinotrpsis  euro- 
naria,  the  scales  longer,  downy, 
in  2  series;  ravs  8-12.  B.M. 
3758.— This  is  likely  to  be  cult, 
as  Lasthenia  calif  arnica,  which, 
however,  is  not  hairy  and  has  much  longer  Ivs. 

B.  ekrgttMoma.  Finch,  ft  Mry.   I.vn.  narrowly  linear,  1  line 
w  wtdr:  flu.  larger  than  in  B.  ararilm.  tbe  heads  S-4  l[BM 
liftulr.  3-4  hum  long:  habit  more  erect.— «.  rwrnnarw  — 

N.  TAYLUR-f 


le 


(probably  from  the  port  of  Bahia,  or 
San  Salvador,  South  America).  Composite.  A  little- 
known  group  of  herbaceous  perennials  or  sorne- 
times  subshrubs  grown  for  their  yellow  flowers  and 
canescent  leaves. 

Leaves  mostly  opposite,  rarely  alternate,  the 
rather  small  pedunculate  heads 
terminating  the  branches;  invo- 
lucre hemispheric  or  olxivate; 
receptacle  mostly  flat:  achencs 
narrow,  4-«ided;  pappus  of  sev- 
eral scarious  scales. — There  arc  12 
species,  all  American.  They  thrive 
on  borders  of  light  and  well- 
drained  soil,  and  may  be  increased 
by  seeds  or  by  division  in  spring. 

lanau,  DC.  One  to  2  ft.  high,  slender:  Ivs.  pinnately 
cleft  or  divided  into  3-7  linear  or  linear-lanceolate  lobes: 
ravs  mostly  8-9.  oblong,  showy:  aehenes  glabrous  or  mi- 
nutely hairy.  Calif.  B.R.  11117  (as  Enophylium). — Per- 
haps not  hardy  in  the  N.  E.  Summer.  Taylor. 


BAIKLASA 

Leguminosx. 


(W'm.    B.   Baikie,  African  traveler). 

Great-flowered  Trop.  African  trees  of  2 
species,  one  of  which  has  been  cult, 
in  Eu.  Trees  unarmed:  Ivs.  abruptly 
pinnate,  coriaceous:  fls.  few  in  each 

much  exceedingP  the  turbinate0  calyx! 
broadly  oblanceolate  or  obovate,  long- 
clawed;  stamens  10.  B.  insignis,  Benth., 
is  an  erect  evergreen,  to  40  ft.,  with 
short-lined  fls.  10  in.  across,  snow-white 
with  lower  petal  or  lip  " 
Upper  Guinea.— Said  to  be  the 
flower  in  the  " 


Seemannii,  Becc.  (Ptychosprrma  Sehnannii,  H. 
Wendl.).  BaLaka.  Fig.  449.  Caudex  slender,  8-12  ft. 
high,  straight,  ringed,  about  1  in.  diam.:  Ivs,  pinnatisect, 
"entate  at  the  apex,  alternate, 
9  on  each  side,  semi-rhom- 
boid, obliquely  truncate,  the 
ipi>er  margin  longer,  cuspi- 
date at  the  apex,  the  terminal 
one  deeply  bifid.  Growing 
as  underwood  in  dense  for- 
ests. Fiji. — Sts.  uwd  for 
spears  by  natives,  because  of 
tneir  strength  and  straight- 
ness.  Fig.  449  is  adapted  from  See- 
man's  Flora  Vitiensis.    N.  Taylor. t 

PAIXOOlf  VINE:  Cardioiprrmum 

BALM  (Melissa  officinalis,  Linn.). 
LabiaUp.  Lemon  Balm  and  Bee  Balm. 
Sweet  herb,  the  Ivs.  being  used  for 
seasoning,  particularly  in  liquors,  and 
also  in  medicine.  It  has  a  lemon-like 
flavor.   It  is  a  hardy  perennial  from 
S.  Eu.  The  plant  grows  1-2  ft."  high,  somewhat 
hairy,  loosely  branched,  with  ovate-pet ioled,  some- 
times cordate,  Ivs.  and  yellowish  or  whitish  fls.  in 
loose  axillary  clusters.  Thrives  in  any  warm  posi- 
tion, and  is  easy  to  grow.    Prop,  by  seeds;  also  by 
division.  Becoming  wild  in  E.  U.  S. 

BALSAM,  Impatient  Balsdmina,  Linn.  (Balsdm- 
irut  horitnxix,  DC.  Balxdmina  Impatient,  Hort.  I m- 
pattens  coceinea,  Sims,  B.M.  125ft).  Balsamindcejr. 
An  erect,  much-branched,  half-succulent  annual, 
long  ago  introduced  from  India,  and  now  widely 
cultivated  for  its  showy  flowers. 

Plant  1 J 2-2 J '-3  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceo- 
late, toothed,  the  lower  ones  being 
mostly  in  pairs:  fls.  clustered  in 
the  axils  of  the  Ivs.,  on  very  short 
stalks;  sepals  and  petals  similarly 
colored  and  not  easily  distin- 
guished, one  of  the  sepals  (of  which 
there  seem  to  be  3)  long-spurred; 
petals  apparently  3,  but  2  of  them 
probablyjcprcsent  2  united  petals, 
thus  making  5;  stamens  5.  The  pod,  shown  in  Figs. 
450  and  451,  is  explosive.  It  has  5  carpels  and  very 
thin  partitions,  and  seeds  borne  on  axile  placental. 
When  the  caps,  arc  ripe,  a  pinch  or  concussion  will  cause 
the  valves  to  separate  and  contract,  the  seeds  being 
thrown  with  considerable  force.  The  balsam  has  varied 
immensely  in  the  doubling,  size  and  color  of  its  fls.  and 
in  the  stature  of  the  plant.  It  was  known  to  Gerarde 
in  15%.  The  balsam  is  sometimes  called  "lady  slip- 
per," although  this  name  is  properly  confined  to 
Cypripedium,  and  used  for  Calceolaria. 

Practically  all  the  garden  balsams  are  now  double  or 
semi-double.  The  full-double 
forms  are  known  as  the  camellia- 
flowered  varieties.  Fig.  452.  In 
well-selected  stock,  the  greater 
part  of  the  flowers  from  any 
batch  of  seedlings  should  come 


Balika  Seemannii 


Pod  of  jar 


BALAKA  (the  Fiji 
name).  Pn/mrJttj.,  tribe  .4ri*«r.  Palms, 
differing,  if  at  all,  from  Ptyehos|>erma, 
to  which  they  are  with  equal  propriety 
referred,  in  having  the  seed  not  sulcate, 
and  in  the  half-rhomboid  segms.  of  the 
Ivs.;  and  from  Drymophlocus  in  the 
form  of  the  If.  and  the  caducous  spathes. 
i  2.  Fiji  r ' 


very  double,  the  colors  range 
from  white  to  dark  bkiod-red, 
yellowish  and  spotted.  Balsams 
are  of  very-  easy  culture.  They 
arc  tender,  and  should  be  started 
in  thumb-pots  or  boxes  indoors, 
or  in  the  open  when  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  The  seeds  are 
large,  and  germinate  quickly. 
The  plants  prefer  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  and  must  not  suffer  for 
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pinching-in  the  strong  shoots,  tend  to  make  the  plants 
dwarf  and  compact;  two  or  three  transplanting*  are 


often  made.  It  1 


well  to  remove  the  first  flower-buds, 
especially  if  the 
plants  arc  not  thor- 
oughly established. 
Better  results  are 
secured  when  only 
a  few  main  branches 
are  allowed  to  grow, 
all  the  secondary 
and  weak  ones  be- 
ing pinched  out. 
Sometimes  they  are 
pruned  to  a  single 
stem,  and  if  much 
room  is  given  very' 


leaves 


(XI) 


Well-grown  bushy 
uid  the 


The  lower 
may  be  re- 
if  they  ob- 
thc  flowers. 
2  feet  apart 

each  way,  and  the  'tall  kinds  will  reach  a  height  of 
2  to  2W  feet.  Good  bloom  w  impossible  if  plants  are 
crowded.  For  this  reason,  balsams  do  well  in  rows  on 
the  border  of  a  garden  where  they  may  have  room. 
Seed  of  the  finest  double  strains  is  expensive,  but  infe- 
rior or  common  seed  gives  little  satisfaction.  Plants 
started  early  in  May  should  give  flowers  in  July,  and 
should  bloom  until  frost.  A  full-grown  plant  is  shown 
in  Fig.  453.  At  present,  balsams  are  grown  chiefly  as 
flower-garden  plants;  but  some  vears  ago  the  flowers 
were  largely  used  as  "groundwork"  in  florists'  designs, 
particularly  the  double  white  varieties.  The  flowers 
were  wired  to  toothpicks,  and  were  t  hen  thrust  into  the 
moss  that  formed  the  body  of  the  design,    l.  H.  B. 


BALSAM OCiTRUS  (Latin,  balaamum,  balsam,  and 
citrus).   Rutacex,  tribe  CUre*.  Trees;  usually 
suggested  as  stocks  for  citrous  fruits;  as  yet 
known  in  this  country. 

Fruits  bard-shelled  and  persistent:  lvs.  trifoliolate,  or 
rarely  simple:  fls.  4-5- parted;  stamens  10-20;  ovary 
8-9-celled;  ovules  numerous  in  each  cell;  seeds  large, 
smooth;  hypocotyl  very  short,  the  cotyledons  remaining 
near  or  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  first 


foliage  lvs.  are  opposite,  lanceolate  or  ovate. — Three 
species  are  known,  all  occurring  in  Trop.  Afr.  B. 
tkiuti  is  the  type  species. 

The  subgenus  Afnrgle  (Latin,  Africa  and  &gle) 
differs  from  Balsamocitrus  proper  in  having  more  than 
twice  as  many  (usually  4  times  as  many)  stamens  as 
petals  and  in  having  a  larger,  more  deeply  lobed  disk. 
B.  panicuiata  is  the  type  of  this  subgenus.  . 


Dawei,  Stapf.  Fig.  454.  A  large  tree,  50-60  ft.  or 
more  in  height:  first  few  foliage  lvs.  on  young  plants 
simple  but  next  succeeding  ones  3-foliolate;  lateral  lfts. 
three-fifths  to  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  terminal  1ft., 
having  a  cylindrical  petiolule  Jfj-Jjjin.  long;  terminal 
Ift.  with  a  much  shorter  petiolule,  }£-^in.  long,  but 
usually  borne  on  a  section  of  the  rachis  ^£-1  \$  in.  long, 
jointed  both  at  the  insertion  of  the  lateral  lfts.  and  also 
where  the  petiolule  of  the  terminal  Ift.  is  inserted  (such 
imperfectly  pinnate  lvs.  are  not  uncommon  in  some 
pinnatc-l v  :  plants  but  are  rare  in  trifoliolate  species  i: 
fls.  5-merous  with  10  free  stamens  (twice  as  many  as 
the  petals):  frs.  globose  or  oval,  4-6  in.  diam.,  with  n 
very  thick,  hard  woody  rind  and  8  oval  cells  surrounded 
by  tbe  more  or  less  fibrous  mesocarp  tissue;  cells  con- 
tain numerous  seeds  imbedded  in  amber-colored,  fru- 
it gum.  The  ripe  frs.  drop  off  the  pedicel,  leaving  a 
ugh  the  shell  where  they  were  attached.  The 
are  large,  \frH  x  A-?gin.,  smooth,  and  germi- 


454.  Fruit  o!  Balsa  mocitrus  Dawei.  (XH) 


with  a 
very  short  hy- 
pocotyl, often 
bringing  the 
cotyledons  to 
the  surface  of 
the  ground  or 
just  above  it. 
Occurringinthe 
Budongo  forest 
east  of  Lake 
Albert  Nvanza 
in  Uganda,  E. 
Cent.  Afr.,  at 
an  altitude  of 
2,000-3,000  ft. 
—The  seed- 
lings grow  very 
rapidly.  Exper- 
iments indicate 
that  this  is  a 
very'  promising 
stock  on  which  to  graft  the  bael  fruit  (MgU  Marmelos), 
which  it  is  difficult  to  grow  on  its  own  roots.  III. 
Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.  37,  pi.  22. 

panicuiata,  Swingle  (CUrxu  panicuiata,  Schum. 
Mgle  Bdrteri,  Hook.  f.  Limbnia  Warnickii,  Engler). 
Fig.  455.  A  handsome  tree,  20-45  ft.  high  and  much 
branched:  lvs  on  old  trees  trifoliolate,  the  lateral  lfts. 
about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  terminal  one  and  nar- 
rowed into  a  slender  petiolule  1 .  Ain.  long;  terminal 
Ift.  has  a  long  slender  petiolule  /^/-Jiin.  long  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  articulation  where  it  joins  the  lamina  as 
in  case  of  B.  Dawei;  spines  are  said  to  be  solitary,  from 
1-4  in.  long  but  are  wanting  on  fruiting  branches: 
fls.  usually  4-merous,  sometimes  5-merous;  stamens 
13-20,  normally  4  times  as  many  as  the  petals;  ovary 
8-  or  ©-celled;  disk  large,  lobed:  frs.  spherical  or  obo- 
void,  3-5  in.  diam.,  with  a  thick  woody  rind,  green 
until  maturity,  then  taking  on  a  gray  color;  cells  of 
fr.  contain  numerous  smooth  seeds;  germination  un- 
known.— Commonly  planted  in  the  villages  of  Nigeria 
and  the  Gold  Coast  in  Trop.  W.  Afr.  This  species  has 
not  yet  been  intro.  into  cult.,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
seeds  will  be  secured  from  Afr.  to  permit  its  being  tested 
as  a  stock  for  citrous  frs.  III.  Hooker,  1c.  37,  pi.  2285. 
Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Fr.  v.  58,  Mem.  8d.,  pi.  1-2. 

gabonensis,  Swingle.  A  little-known  tree  or  shrub: 
lvs.  narrowly  lanceolate,  simple,  with  short  petioles: 
vigorous  young  trees,  when  they  have  reached  a  height 
of  8or  10ft.,  begin  to  show  trifoliolate  lvs.  with  relatively 
small  lateral  lfts.  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  long  as 
the  terminal  1ft.  and  like  it  acute  at  both  ends;  terminal 
Ift.  sessile:  fls.  unknown :  fr.  nearly  globular,  slightly  pear- 
shaped,  with  a  thick  woody  rind. — The  natives  remove 
the  contents  through  an  opening  at  the  stem  end  and  use 
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the  empty  fr.  as  a  powder-flask.  Xativc  to  the  M'fan  or 
Pahouin  country  in  X.  French  Congo  and  S.  Kamerun 
where  the  fr.  is  known  to  the  French  residents  as 
"poire  a  poudre"  (powder-flask).  This  species  grows 
verv  rapidly  under  greenhouse  conditions.  It  ha*  l>een 
grafted  successfully  on  the  tabog  (ChxloHjtermvm 
gltttinosa),  a  related  tree  native  to  the  Philippines,  and 
may  prove  of  value  as  a  stock  for  citrous  fruits  on  ac- 
count of  its  vigor  and  healthiness.  III.  Bull.  Soc. 
Bot.  Fr.  v.  68,  M6m.  8d,  pi.  3,  and  Fig.  B.,  p.  235. 

Walter  T.  Swingle. 

BALSAM  ORRHIZA  (Greek,  baUamroot).  Comp6*itx. 
Low  perennials  with  thick,  deep,  resinous,  frequently 
tuberous  roots,  tufUi  of  radical  lvs.,  and  large  yellow 
fle.:  lvs.  usually  long-pet  iolate,  when  caulinc  usually 
opposite,  mostly  radical:  scapes  few-lvd.  or  naked; 
fls.  usuallv  solitary.  The  root  was  an  aboriginal  food, 
when  the  rind  was  peeled.— About  10  species,  mostly 
from  Cent,  and  W.  N.  Amer. 

Hodkeri,  Nutt.  Canescent:  height  4-12  in.:  lvs. 
lanceolate,  1-2-pinnately  parted:  fla.  solitarv,  on  naked 
scapes. — Intro.  1881  by  K.  Gillett,  but  scarcely  known  to 
horticulturists.    Useful  in  dry-  situations. 

N.  Tatlor, 


455.  Balsimocitrus  paoJcuUta.  (X't) 

BAMBOO.  Various  perennial  ornamental  grasses 
embracing  the  genera  and  species  of  the  tribe  Bambii- 
«ear,  order  Gramlrirs,  cultivated  for  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  their  foliage  and  habit;  some  of  them  are 
hardy  even  in  parts  of  the  northern  states,  but  they 
are  warm-country  plants. 

Usually  large,  sometimes  trce-likef  woody,  rarely 
herbaceous  or  climbing  plants,  of  wide  geographical 
range.  The  species  are  irregularly  distributed  through- 
out the  tropical  zone,  a  few  occurring  in  subtropical 
and  temperate  rones,  attaining  their  maximum  devel- 
opment in  the  monsoon  regions  of  Asia — About  twenty- 
three  genera,  only  two  being  common  to  both  hemis- 
pheres. Something  more  than  200  species  are  recog- 
nised, of  which  upwards  of  1(50  occur  in  Asia,  alwnit 
seventy  in  America,  and  five  in  Africa.  They  extend 
from  sea-level  to  altitudes  of  more  than  10,000  feet  in 
the  Himalayas  and  15,000  feet  in  the  Andes,  and  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  some  species  may  attain 
a  height  or  100  to  120  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  culm 
of  8  to  12  inches. 

An  attempt  to  enumerate  the  numerous  and  varied 
economic  uses  of  the  giant -grasses  would  greatly  over- 
reach the  field  of  this  article;  but  as  objects  of  grace 
and  beauty  in  the  garden,  conservatory,  and  under 
special  conditions  of  landscape,  bamboos  are  matchless. 
Not  only  are  they  adapted  to  sections  favored  with  a 


BAMBOO 

gentle  climate,  but  it  is  possible  to  grow  certain  species 
where  the  cold  of  winter  may  reach  eero  Fahrenheit, 
or  even  occasional  depressions  of  greater  severity. 

Bamboos  delight  in  a  deep,  rich  loam,  and  generously 
respond  to  good  treatment.  A  warm,  slightly  shady 
nook,  protected  from  the  prevailing  cold  winds  of  win- 
ter, and  in  which  moist  but  well-drained  soil  is  plenti- 
ful, is  an  ideal  location.  A  top-dressing  of  manure  and 
leaves  is  not  only  beneficial  in  winter,  by  preventing  the 
frost  from  penetrating  the  ground  too  deeply,  but  it 
also  preserves  the  moisture  that  is  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  plants  during  the  growing  season.  Some 
species  produce  rampant  subterranean  stems,  and  spread 
rapidly  when  once  established.  These  should  not  be 
planted  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  only  those  form- 
ing t  ufts  or  clumps.  It  is  best  to  plant  each  group  of  but 
a  single  species,  and  to  restrict  the  wide-spreading  sorts 
to  isolated  positions.  The  most  effective  results  to  be 
obtained  by  planting  bamboos  are  secured  on  gentle 
banks  above  clear  water,  and  against  a  background  of 
the  deepest  green.  In  such  situations  the  graceful 
stems  and  dainty  branches,  bending  with  their  wealth 
of  soft  green  leaves,  and  the  careless  lines  of  symmetry 
of  each  individual,  lend  a  bold  contrast  of  the  richest 
beauty.  Ordinarily  it  will  require  two  or  three  years 
thoroughly  to  establish  a  clump  of  bamboos  in  the 
0|K*n  air,  and,  until  this  is  accomplished,  the  vigor, 
hardiness  and  beauty  that  characterize  some  noble 
kinds  will  be  lacking.  During  the  first  few  years,  a  new 
plantation  should  receive  generous  protection  in  locali- 
ties in  which  the  winters  are  trying,  and  even  with  this 
precaution  it  is  likely  the  plants  will  suffer  to  some 
extent  in  cold  weather.  Planted  out  in  conservatories 
or  confined  in  tubs  or  large  pots,  the  bamboos  present 
many  admirable  qualities,  and,  as  decorative  plants, 
several  species  offer  many  inducements  to  their  culti- 
vation, especiallv  as  they  may  be  grown  and  used 
out-of-doors  in  the  summer  and  cheaply  wintered  in  a 
coolhouse. 

Propagation  is  best  effected  by  careful  division  of  the 
clumps  before  the  annual  growth  has  started.  The 
dilficulty  of  procuring  seeds  in  some  instances  is  very 
great;  indeed,  the  fruiting  of  a  number  of  species  has 
never  been  observed.  Some  species  flower  annually, 
but  the  majority  reach  this  stage  only  at  intervals  of 
indefinite  and  frequently  widely  separated  periods.  In 
some  species  the  flowers  apjiear  on  leafy  branches;  in 
others  the  leaves  fall  from  the  culms  before  the  flowers 
appear,  or  the  inflorescence  is  produced  on  leafless, 
radical  stems.  Fructification  does  not  exhaust  the 
vitality  of  some  species;  but  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
perish  even  to  the  portions  underground,  leaving  their 
places  to  be  filled  by  their  seedling  offspring.  Owing 
largely  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  flowering  speci- 
mens, the  systematic  arrangement  or  nomenclature  of 
the  bamboos  is  in  a  sad  plight.  As  it  is  sometimes  even 
impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  genus  without 
flowers,  the  correct  positions  of  some  forms  are  not 
known. 

Four  sub-tribes  of  Bambuseir  are  accepted  by  Hackel, 
namely:  Arundviariex.— Stamens  3:  palea  2-keeled: 
fr.  with  the  seed  grown  fast  to  the  seed-wall.  To  this 
belong  Arundinaria  and  Phyllostachys.  Eubambu*c*. — 
Stamens  6:  fr.  with  the  seed  fused  to  a  delicate  seed- 
wall.  Bamhuaa  is  the  only  garden  genus.  Dendroaila- 
mc*-.— Stamens  G  (rarely  more):  palea  2-keeled:  fr.  a 
nut  or  bcrrv.  Here  belongs  Dendrocalamus.  Melo- 
canneae— Characters  of  the  last,  but  palea  not  keeled. 
Melocanna  is  an  example,  an  extra-tropical  genus, 
probably  not  in  cult,  in  the  U.  S. 

The  genera  Arundinaria,  Phyllostachys,  Bambusa 
and  Dendrocalamus  contain  the  most  important  species 
in  culti  vat  ion.  lioughly,  the  species  of  Arundinaria  may 
be  separated  from  Phyllostachys  by  the  persistent 
sheaths  and  cvlindrical  stems.  In  Phyllostachys  the 
sheaths  are  earlv  deciduous,  and  the  intcmodes,  at 
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least  those  above  the  base,  are  flattened  on  one  side. 
Generally,  Arundinaria  and  Bambusa  cannot  be  scpa- 
ratcd  by  horticultural  characters,  and  Dendrocalamus 
is  hardly  separable  except  by  its  (Treat  size.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  manv  of  the  forms  now  classed  as  species  of 
Hambusa  will  eventually  be  found  to  belong  to  other 
genera,  especially  to  Arundinaria.  Extended  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Bambusea?  may  be  found  in  the 
following  publications:  Munro's  Monograph,  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linmean  Society,  Vol.  XaVI  (1868); 
Hackel,  in  Die  Naturliehen  Pflanzcnfamilicn,  Vol.  II, 
part  2,  p.  89  (1887),  English  Translation  by  Lamson- 
Scribner  A  Southworth,  as  The  True  Grasses,  New 
York,  1890;  papers  by  Bean  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
111,15:167,  et  seq.  (1891);  Freeman-Mitford,  The 
Bamboo  Garden,  1896,  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  pp.  224;  A.  &  C.  Riviere,  Les  Bambous, 
Paris,  1879;  Gamble,  The  Bambuseic  of  British  India, 
Calcutta  and  Ixmdon,  1896;  Houzeau,  Le  Bambou, 
Mons.,  1906-  Fairchild,  Japanese  Bamboos,  1903; 
Kranecachi,  Bamboos  in  California,  Santa  Barbara, 
1908.  Among  the  hardiest  of  the  bamboos  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Phyllostachys  Henonis,  P.  nigra,  P.  viridi-glau- 
ceseens ;  A rundinarui  ma ct os ptTttta ,  A.  iapontca,  A. 
mtida;  Bambusa  palmata,  B.  tessellata  and  B.  pygmsea. 

The  hst  of  descriptions  contains  the  important  kinds 
of  bamboos  in  cultivation  in  America,  and  following  the 
classified  descriptions  will  be  found  a  list  of  species, 
showing  those  that  are  more  or  less  rare  in  gardens,  but 
procurable  from  time  to  time  through  horticultural 
catalogues  or  prominent  growers.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  separate  the  hardier  forms  of  bamboos  from 
the  tenderer  kinds  by  the  character  of  the  venation  of 
the  leaves,  a  distinction  that  has  been  enthusiastically 
entertained  by  Freeman-Mitford  in  his  most  estimable 
work,  a  book  that  has  done  much  to  create  a  popular 
appreciat  ion  of  bamboos,  and  also  to  clear  up  the  com- 
plete confusion  into  which  the  trade  names  have  fallen. 

Bamboos  have  slowly  but  persistently  increased  in 
popular  esteem,  especially  in  the  southern  and  Pacific 
states,  where  they  have  proved  their  great  beauty  and 
usefulness  as  garden  ornamentals.  A  new  impetus  has 
l>een  given  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  by  the  dis- 
semination of  suitable  species  and  varieties,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  new  and  desirable  kinds  by  commercial 
horticulturists  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  following  taxonomy,  A.— Arundinaria;  B. — 
Bainbusa;  D.  — Dendrocalamus;  P.  —  Phyllostachys; 
T.—  Thamnocalamus,  which  is  here  considered  a  sub- 
genus of  Arundinaria.  No  Japanese  native  names  are 
indicated,  although  bamboos  are  sometimes  offered 
under  such  names.  The  prevailing  tendency  is  to  dis- 
card vernacular  names,  when  unassociatcd  with  the 
latin  binomials,  as  they  breed  hopeless  confusion. 
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fl.  SfarimouHrzii.  13, 
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A.  .Van'Aira,  13. 
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P.  punctata,  21. 
B.  pyRiua>a,  5. 
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fl.  Oudun,  2ft. 
P.  Quilioi,  20. 
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fl.  nurifolvt.  30. 
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fl.  Vilmorinii.  19. 
0.  rimina/u,  30. 
fl.  tiMr terns ,  22. 
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A.  rtndu,  17. 
B  vulmiriN.  3ft. 
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Section'  I. — Venation  conspicuously  tessellate,  i.e.,  the 
veins  crowing  one  another  like  the  meshes  of  a  net, 
visiltte  to  the  naked  eye  by  holding  a  If.  up  to  the 
ligltl,  or  mitre  clearly  teen  by  the  use  of  a  lent. 
(Embrace*  the  hardier  types  of  bamboo*,  /-SO.  I 

a.  Inlernodes  not  flattened:  sheaths  persistent. 
B.  Let.  relatively  very  broad,  usually  £  in.  wide,  or  more. 

1.  A.  Veltchii,  N.  E.  Br.  (Bambitsa  Vetichii,  Carr.). 
Fig.  487.  Height  usually  3  ft.  or  less:  sts.  purple,  white- 
waxy  below  the  nodes:  lvs.  5-8  in.  long,  about  2  in.  wide, 
bright  green  above,  below  pale  and  minutely  pubes- 
cent, serrate.  Japan.  M.  77,  but  not  G.C.  III.  15:169, 
or  H.B.  23,  p.  270,  which  are  pictures  of  B.  palmata,  as 
explained  in  G.C.  III.  15:209. — This  is  also  liable  to 
confusion  with  B.  tessellata,  but  may  be  separated  by 
If.  characters.  Quit*  hardy,  but  the  edges  of  the  lvs. 
wither  in  late  autumn,  giving  a  variegated  but  injured 
appearance. 

2.  B.  palmata,  Burbidge.   Fig.  488.  Height  2-5  ft.: 
Ivb.  10-15  in.  long,  2-3 }^  in.  wide,  bright  green,  serrate, 
smooth  and  shin- 
ing above,  below 
pale  and  min- 
utely pubescent; 
longitudinal  veins 
very  prominent. 
Japan.  M. 
Gn.    49,  p. 
shows  a  clump  36 
ft.  in  circum. — A 
beautiful,  broad- 
lvd.  ornamental. 

3.  B.  tessellata, 

Munro  (B.  Rag- 
amdwskii,  Hort.). 
Fig.  456.  Height 
3-4  ft.:  lvs.  12- 
18  in.  long,  2-1 
in.  wide,  smooth 
and  shining  above, 
whitened  beneath, 
sharply  serrate; 
midrib  prominent 
and  bearing  a 
tomentose  line  on  one  side.  China  and  Japan.  G.C.  III. 
15:167;  18:189.  K.B.  23,  p.  269.— Produces  the  largest 
lvs.  of  any  of  the  hardy  bamboos  in  cult.,  which  is 
especially  remarkable  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit. 
Much  confused  in  gardens,  but  unnecessarily,  with 
A.  Vcitchii,  as  the  tomentose  line  on  one  side  of  the  mid- 
rib is  unique  in  B.  tessellata.  The  lvs.  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  wrapping  tea. 

BB.  Lvs.  distinctly  narrower. 
C.  Foliage  green. 
D.  Plants  low,  usually  1-3  ft.  in  height. 
E.  Arrangement  of  lvs.  distichous. 

4.  B.  dlsticha,  Mitford  (B.  nana,  Hort.,  not  ] 
Height  2-3  ft. :  sts.  zigzag,  slender,  green  or  tinged  < 
purple:  branches  borne  singly:  lvs.  2-2 J- J  in.  long,  ' 
wide,  or  less,  green,  serrate  on  both  edges,  pr 
2  vertical  ranks.  Origin  uncertain.— An  interesting  ! 
beautiful  species,  the  distichous  arrangement  of  the 
lvs.  lending  a  distinct  and  unusual  character. 

EE.  Arrangement  of  lis.  not  distichous. 

5.  B.  pygm&a,  Miq.  Height  J4-1  ft.:  sts.  very  slen- 
der, purple,  much  branched;  nodes  prominent,  with  a 
waxy  glaucous  band:  lvs.  3-4  in.  long,  about  J^in.  wide, 
Berrate,  pubescent,  bright  green  above,  glaucous  be- 
neath. Japan. — The  smallest  of  the  bamboos,  and  re- 
markably hardy.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  an  under- 
growth, quickly  making  a  carpet  in  wild  places;  but  its 
rampant  growth  will  quickly  outgrow  close  quarters. 
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4S7.  AnuuttMxia  aitida.  (x  .'i) 


6.  A.  pilmila.  Mitford  (B.  pumila,  Hnrt.).  Height 
1-2  ft.:  sts.  very  slender,  purplish,  white-waxy  below 
the  nodes:  lvs.  4-5  in.  long,  s«in.  or  leas  wide,  minutely 
pubescent,  bright  green. — Much  rarer  than  B.  Veitehii, 
dwarfer,  the  sts.  merely  purplish,  the  lvs.  shorter  and 

narrower.  The  lvs.  are  a 
darker  green  than  in  A. 
h  u units,  shorter,  narrower, 
and  taper  less  gradually; 
nodes  less  well  defined,  but 
having  a  waxy  bloom;  in- 
ternodes  about  2  J 2  i  n .  long. 

7.  A.  humilis,  Mitford 
(A.  Fort  unci  var.  vxridis, 
Hort.).  Height.  2-3  ft.: 
branches  in  2's  and  3'a, 
long  in  proportion  to  the 
vx*.:  lvs.  4— G  in.  long,  the 
largest  about  J  sin.  wide, 
pale  green :  internodes  2-5 
in.  long.  Japan. — A  rare 
and  pretty  plant,  liable  to 
confusion  with  A.  pumila, 
but  the  sts.  lack  the  waxy 
bloom  of  that  species. 

DO.  Plants  taUer  than  in  D, 
usually  in  excess  of  3  ft. 
~~  yf^^^  l\  ^  \  \X       E.  .Sts.  hollow,  cylindrical, 

J  or  nearly  so. 

/  k  '   •  r.  Culms  purple,  or 

purplish. 

S.  A.  nitida.  Mitford. 
Fig.  157.  Height  6-10  ft.: 
sts.  slender,  seldom  exceeding  a  lead-pencil  in  thickness, 
black-purple  in  color:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  J^in.  wide, 
shining  green  above,  pale  beneath:  sheaths  purplish,  the 
ligule  without  hairs.  China.  M.  73.  O.C.  III.  IS:  179; 
24:21 1.  Gn.  49,  p.  388.— One  of  the  daintiest  and  most 
attractive  of  the  arundinarias,  and  exceptionally  hardy. 
Some  shade  is  desirable,  as  the  lvs.  are  often  injured  by 
strong  sun.  Easily  distinguished  from  .4.  Veitehii  and 
.4.  pumila  by  the  deeper  color  of  the  sts.,  which  are 
almost  black'. 

9.  B.  fastudsa,  Latour-Marliac.  Height  15-20  ft.: 
culms  marked  with  purple-brown:  the  internodes  with 
an  unufuully  huge  cavity:  branches  numerous,  erect, 
giving  a  columnar  outline  to  each  st.:  sheaths  shaded 
with  purple:  lvs.  5-7  in.  long,  an  inch  or  less  wide,  bright 
green  above,  glaucous  beneath.  Japan. 

nr.  Culms  green  or  golden. 
O.  Species  native. 

10.  A.  macrosperma,  Michx.  Large  Cane.  Height 
15-25  ft.,  with  numerous,  short,  divergent  branches: 
lvs.  4-8  in.  or  more  long,  >4-l 1 2  in.  broad,  smoothish 
or  pubescent;  sheaths  very  persistent:  sts.  erect,  rigid, 
simple  or  sparingly  branched  the  first  year,  becoming 
dense  and  leafy  the  second,  afterwards  fruiting  at  in- 
definite periods,  and  soon  after  decaying.  Chiefly  along 
river  banks,  Va.  and  Ky.  southward.— Forming  cane- 
brakes,  sometimes  of  great  size  and  density.  This  and 
the  next  are  the  only  bamboos  native  to  the  U.  S. 
Sometimes  cult,  as  an  ornamental. 

11.  A.t«cta,  Muhl.  (.4.  macrosperma  var.  suffruti- 
cdsa,  Munro).  Small  Cane.  Switch  Cane.  Scitch 
Cane.  Height  2-12  ft.:  sts.  slender:  lvs.  3-6  in.  long, 
4-12  lines  wide,  roughish;  sheath  bearded  at  the  throat. 
Swamps  and  moist  soil,  Md.  and  S.  Ind.  southward.— 
A  form,  perhaps  specifically  distinct,  which  may  be 
known  as  var.  decidua,  common  in  W.  N.C.,  has  the 
peculiarity  of  dropping  its  lvs.  even.-  autumn,  and  pass- 
ing the  winter  in  a  leafless  state.  The  foliage  of  this 
deciduous  cane  turns  yellow  in  autumn,  drops,  and  in 
early  spring  the  culms  resume  their  verdure. 


go.  Species  not  native  to  the  U.  S. 
H.  Branches  borne  singly  in  the  axils. 

12.  A.  jap6nica,  Sieb.  A  Zucc.  (B.  Metdke,  Sieb.) 
Fig.  458.  Height  5-10  ft. :  lvs.  4-8  in.  or  more  in  length, 
1-2  in.  wide,  smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface, 
below  whitened  and  finely  pubescent;  sheaths  conspicu- 
ous. Japan.  M.  1.  G'C.  III.  15:239;  18:185.— The 
commonest  of  the  hardy  bamboos,  and  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  tall-growing  kinds  of  arundinarias 
by  the  large,  broad  lvs.  and  by  the  broad,  persistent 
sheaths  which  almost  permanently  enwrap  the  canes. 
From  A.  Simonii  it  differs  by  the  bud  being  a  simple 
flatfish  scale,  instead  of  a  complex  scaly  one,  and  also  by 
the  less  amount  of  waxy  bloom  on  the  sts.  Particularly 
recommended  for  cities. 

HH.  Branches  borne  in  dense,  temi-verticillate  clusters. 

13.  A.  Simonii,  A.  &  C.  Riviere  (B.  Simonii,  Carr.  B. 
riridi-striata,  Hort.  .4.  and  B.  Xarihlra,  Hort.).  Height 
10-20  ft.:  lvs.  6-10  in.  or  more  in  length,  usually  less 
than  an  inch  wide,  sometimes  striped  with  white, 
tapering  to  a  long,  fine  point ;  mid-vein  glaucous  on  one 
side  toward  the  apex,  green  on  the  other.  Himalayas, 
China  and  Japan.  G.C.  III.  15:301;  18:181— A  sil- 
ver-variegated form  is  sometimes  known  as  B.  Maxi- 
mowictii,  Hort.,  and  B.  plicata,  Hort.  B.M.  7146.— 
One  of  the  tallest  of  the  arundinarias.  Very  late  in 
starting  into  growth.  It  flowers  quite  frequently,  and 
does  not  die  down  entirely  after  blooming,  as  some 
kinds  do.  Kesistent  to  drought,  hardy  and  ultimately 
very  vigorous  and  handsome. 

14.  A.  Hindsii .  Munro  \B.  ericta,  Hort.).  Height  6-10 
ft. :  culms  st  might,  the  branches  appearing  as  if  whorled : 
lvs.  upright  at  first,  varying  in  length  up  to  9  in.,  and 
about  ?«in.  wide;  the  veins  conspicuously  tessellated: 
internodes  3-7  in.  long,  waxy-white;  sheaths  with  a 
few  hairs,  long  persistent.  Japan.— The  erect  habit  of 
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growth  is  very  pronounced,  and  it  spreads  with  marked 
rapidity. 

EE.  Sts.  either  solid  or  quadrangular. 

15.  B.  qua dran gularta,  Fensi.  Sts.  square,  especially 
in  older  plants.  20-30  ft.  tall:  lvs.  deep  green,  serrate, 
6-7  in.  long,  about  1  in.  wide,  the  tessellation  minute. 
China  and  Japan. — A  wide-spreading  species,  when 
established,  and  one  possessing  considerable  hardiness. 
New  growth  is  produced  mostly  in  late  summer  and 
autumn. 

16.  A.  tnarm&rea.  Franceschi  (B.  marmorea,  M it- 
ford).  Height  3-5  ft.:  sts.  slender,  cylindrical,  without 
a  cavity:  sheaths  purple,  marbled  with  gray:  nodes 
unusually  prominent,  purple,  with  the  under  side  bright 
green:  internodes  short,  usually  1-2  in.  long:  lvs.  3-5 
in.  long,  about  J^in.  wide,  abruptly  and  sharply  pointed 
at  the  apex.  Japan.  — In  cult,  for  several  years  in 
Calif. 

cc.  Foliage  variegated. 
d.  Plants  low,  usually  IS  ft.  in  height, 

17.  A.  F6rtuneJ,  A.  A  C.  Riviere  (B.  FMunei.  Van 
Houtte,  and  var.  variegdta,  Hort.).  Fig.  459.  Height 
1-3  ft.:  lvs.  4-5  in.  long,  !$-?4»n.  wide,  beautifully 
striped  with  white.  Japan.  F.S.  15:1535. — Sometimes 
loses  its  lvs.  in  severe  winters,  but  quickly  recovers  in 
spring.  The  internodes  arc  rarely  more  than  an  inch 
long.  Var.  aurea,  Hort.,  with  yellow  variegation,  is  .4. 
auricoma.  Var.  viridis,  Hort.— A.  humilis.  An  old 
favorite.  Rhizomes  very  active,  requiring  consider- 
able space. 

18.  A.  auricoma,  M  it  ford  (A.  and  B.  Fortunei  var. 
aiirea,  Hort.).  Height  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  4-6  in.  long,  about 
an  inch  wide,  brilliant  I  v  variegated  with  yellow,  vel- 
vety pubescent  on  the  fower  surface,  serrate,  with  the 
teeth  more  pronounced  on  one  side:  sts.  purple:  nodes 
3-5  in.  apart.  Japan. — An  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
meritorious  ornamental  of  striking  character. 

19.  B.  aagustifAlia,  Mil  ford  (B.  Vilmorinii.  Hort.). 
Height  about  1  ft.:  sts.  slender,  purplish  or  lignt  green, 
with  prominent  nodes:  lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  about  J4'n. 
wide,  serrate,  frequently  variegated  with  white.  Japan. 
—A  dainty  species,  soon  f — 


i  taller  than  in  n,  usually  in  excess  of  S  ft.  {See 
also  under  No.  13  for  A.  Sitrumii.) 

20.  A.  chryaantha,  Mitford  (B.  chrysAnlha,  Hort.). 
Height  3-5  ft.:  lvs.  5-7  in.  long,  1  in.  or  less  wide, 
nearly  smooth,  more  or  less  variegated  with  yellow. 
Japan. — Not  so  brilliantly  colored  as  A.  auricoma,  from 
which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  prominent 
ribs  and  absence  of  the  soft  velvety  pubescence  from 
the  lower  surface  of  the  lvs. 


aa.  Internodes  flattened  on  one  side:  sheaths  early 
deciduous. 


b.  Sts.  Hack  or  i 

21.  P.  nigra,  Munro  (B.  n\gra,  Lodd.).  Black 
Bauboo.  Height  10-20  ft. :  ste.  green  at  first,  but  chang- 
ing to  black  the  second  year:  nodes  conspicuous,  the 
upper  rim  nearly  black,  the  lower  edged  with  white: 
lvs.  very  thin,  2-6  in.  long,  6-10  lines  broad.  China  and 
Japan.  M.  142,  and  frontispiece.  G.C.  III.  15:369; 
18:185.  R.B.  23,  r.  268.  B.M.  7994. — One  of  the  roost 
popular  of  the  bamboos,  markedly  hardy  and  distinct. 
Var  punctata^  Hort.,  has  yellowish  sts.  spotted  with 

22.  P.  violent  ens,  A.  &  C.  Riviere  (B.  violfscens, 
Carr.).  Height  10-20  ft.:  sts.  violet,  almost  black  the 
first  few  months,  changing  the  second  year  to  a  dingy 
yellow  or  brown:  lvs.  variable  in  size,  2-6  in.  long, 

1 H  >n.  wide,  the  larger  lvs.  borne  on  young  shoots  or 
lower  branches;  they  arc  sharply  serrate,  and  have  a 
well-defined  purplish  petiole.  China  ami  Japan. 


BB.  Sts.  striped  with  yellow  and  green. 

23.  P.  Castilldois,  Hort.  (£.  CastUldnis,  Hort.). 
Height  10-20  ft.  or  more:  sts.  zigzag,  striped  golden 
yellow  and  green,  the  colors  alternating  at  the  nodes: 
lvs.  sparingly  strijwd  with  ycllowinh  white,  variable  in 
size,  usually  3-6  in.  long,  &-1  %  in.  wide,  serrate,  the 
teeth  being  especially  prominent  on  one  edge:  If. -sheaths 
topped  by  a  whorl  of  dark  brown  or  purple  hairs.  Japan. 
— Both  beautiful  and  uncommon. 

bub.  St*,  green,  yellow,  or  yellowish. 
c.  Plants  tall,  i.e.,  more  than  8  ft.  high. 
D.  The  internodes  very  short  at  the  base  of  the  culms. 

24.  P.  afirea,  A.  A  C  Riviere  (B.  aiirea,  Hort  ).  Height 
10-15  ft.:  sts.  yellowish,  often  brilliant  in  color,  the 
internodes  at  the  base  remarkably  short :  lvs.  narrowed 
from  near  the  base  to  the  apex,  minutely  and  regularly 
serrate  on  only  one  border,  usually  2-4  in.  long  and 
%in.  wide,  but  variable,  light  green,  glaucous  beneath; 
sheaths  deciduous,  marked  with  purple.  China  and 
Japan.  Gn.  8:206.  A.F.  5:41— Easily  recognized  by 
the  very  short  node*  at  the  base  of  the  culms. 


DO.  The  internodes  at  the  base  of  the  culms  not  con 
E.  Outline  of  sts.  not  conspicuously  zigzag. 

25.  P.  raids,  A.  &  C.  Riviere  (B.  m\lis,  Hort.,  not 
Poir.).  Height  20  or  more  ft.,  and  said  to  attain  60  ft. 

in   it*  native 
soil:  sts.  deep 
green  at  first, 
eventually  yel- 
low :  internodes 
at  the  base  not 
conspicuously 
short  :  lvs.  van- 
usually  2-4  in. 
long  and  Ji'in.  wide, 
light  green,  serrate  on 
only  one  border; 
sheaths  deciduous, 
marked  with  purple. 
China  and  Japan.  Gn. 
17:44.  — Readily  dis- 
tinguished   from  P. 
aurea  by  the  long  inter- 
nodes at  the  base  of 
the  culms. 

26.  P.  Quflioi,  A.  A 
C.  Riviere  (B.  Quilioi, 
Hort.  B.  Maxtlii, 
Hort  ).  Height  20  or 
more  ft.,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  up 
to  70  ft. :  ate.  arched,  green  or  yellowish,  bearing  unusu- 
ally long  branches:  lvs.  remarkably  large  and  broad, 
the  largest  8  in.  long,  1?»  in.  wide,  conspicuously  serrate 
on  one  edge,  dark  green,  often  spotted  with  brown, 
very  glaucous  beneath:  If. -sheaths  pinkish  brown, 
deeply  mottled  with  purple  spots.  China  and  Japan. — 
Rare  and  unusually  attractive. 

27.  P.  Hendnis,  Mitford  (B.  Henimis,  Hort  ). 
Height  10-15  ft.:  ste.  arched,  bright  green,  eventually 

J yellowish,  the  surface  slightly  roughened:  sheaths  yet- 
ow-brown,  early  deciduous:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  a  little 
under  Vim.  broad,  narrowed  below  the  middle  to  the 
base,  long-attcnuatc  at  the  apex,  bright  green;  lf.- 
sheatbs  often  purplish,  the  ligule  fringed  with  purple 
hairs:  internodes  5-6  in.  long  near  the  base  and  middle 
of  the  culm,  grooved  with  a  double  furrow.  Japan. — 
Wonderfully  graceful  and  eminently  hardy. 

ee.  Outline  of  sts.  conspicuously  zigzag. 

28.  P.  vfridi-gUuc6Kens,  A.  A  C.  Riviere  (B.  viridi- 
glaucescens,  Carr.).  Height  20  or  more  ft.,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  up  to  60  ft.:  sts.  zigzag,  arched, 
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bright  green  at  first,  fading  as  thev  ripen  to  a  dingy 
yellow:  sheaths  early  deciduous,  tne  ligule  extended 
into  fringed  auricles:  lvs.  3-4  in.  long,  about  l^in.  wide 
or  a  little  more,  bright  green  above,  whitened  below. 


7:279.  G.C.  III.  15:433; 
and  very  hardy. 


460.  Phyllosuchyi 
rusctfoH*.  (X|V 


China  and  Japan.  Gi 
18:183. — Frequent  in  cult 

29.  P.  bambusoldes, 
Sieb.   &   Zucc.  Heiuht 
6-10  ft.:  sts.  slender,  /.ig- 
zag,  green  at  first,  eveni- 
ually  yellowish  sheaths 
purplish,  early  decidumj-*: 
branches  in  3's,  the  long- 
est in  the  middle,  lit t 
longer  than  the  in  t  <  rnodea : 
lvs.  variable,  5-7 
in.  long,  1  in.  I 
or  leas  wide,  ser- 
rate, the  teeth 
especially  sharp 
on   one  edge, 
bright  green, 
pa  I  e  beneath. 
China  and 

Japan.  Gamble,  Bj.hi!)   lirit  Ind.  27,  t. 
27.— The  true  plant  very  rare  in  mil. 

cc.  Plant*  low,  1-3  ft.  high. 

30.  P.  rasdfdlia,  Hort.  hew  (P. 
Kumasdca,  Mitford  /',  l\  umnsdea, 
Munro.  B.  ruscif'tUti,  ,Si<-b.  li.  viunnti- 
lis,  Hort.).  Fig.  NH).  Height  1-3  ft.: 
sts.  zigzag,  dark  to  \mh-  green:  sJieatln 
purple,  much  fringed:  branches  very 
short,  not  more  than  1  or  2  in.  long,  in 
3's  and  4's:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  about  1 
in.  wide,  ovate  in  outline.  Japan.  G.C.  III.  15:360; 
18:189. — The  sts.  are  almost  solid,  the  tube  being  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Dwarf  est  species  of  Phyllostachys. 

Section  II.  Venation  essentially  striate,  i.e.,  the  vein* 
running  in  parallel  lines  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
croat  vein*  obsolete  or  obscure,  but  usually  with  a 
number  of  interposed  pellucid  dot*.  (Embrace* 
the  lea*  hardy  type*  of  bamboos,  31-41.) 

A.  Sts.  hollow,  not  spiny. 
B.  Lee.  averaging  not  more  than  S  in.  bmg. 

31.  A.  ndbilia,  Mitford.  Height  15-25  ft.:  lvs.  2-3 
in.  long,  usually  less  than  »$in.  wide,  bright  green, 
borne  on  short,  purple  petioles,  striate-veined:  sta. 
yellow-green,  with  purple-brown  nodes.  Probably  a 
native  of  China. — A  large  and  graceful  species  intro. 
into  Calif,  by  Franceschi  in  1896.  One  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  arundinarias  with  striated  lvs. 

32.  A.  d6bilis,  Thwaites.  Height  probably  5-10  ft.: 
sts.  clustered,  much  branched,  t  he  nodes  2-6  in.  apart, 
yellowish:  lvs.  1-3  in.  long,  }jin.  or  less  wide,  striate- 
veined.  High  mts.  of  Ceylon  and  the  Philippines. 
Gamble,  Damb.  Brit.  Ind.  7,  t.  6. — Intro,  in  Calif,  and 
offered  in  1910  by  the  Montarioso  Nursery.  The  char- 
acter of  the  venation  would  seem  to  imply  only 
moderate  hardiness. 

bb.  Lvs.  averaging  not  more  than  6  in.  long. 

33.  A.  FUconeri,  Benth.  (T.  FMconeri,  Hook.  f. 
B.  grdcilis,  Hort.,  not  Wall.).  Height  10-15  ft.:  sts. 
slender,  bright  green  when  young,  yellow  when  old, 
the  intcrnodes  sometimes  white-waxy:  lvs.  thin,  3-4 
in.  long,  about  J  jjin.  wide.  striate-veined.  Himalayas. 
Gamble,  Bamb.  Brit.  Ind.  20,  t.  IS.  B.M.  7947.— Not 
very  hardy.  The  If.-sheaths  are  smooth,  cut  short  at 
the  top,  without  a  fringe,  and  with  an  elongated  ligule; 
while  A.falcata  has  very  downv  If.-sheaths,  fringed  with 
long  hairs  at  the  intersection' with  the  If.  The 


tions  of  the  If. -edges  arc  more  pronounced  in  .4. 
Falconeri,  especially  on  one  side. 

34.  A.  falcata,  Nees  (B.  falcata,  Hort  ).  Height  10- 
20  ft. :  lvs.  4-6  in.  long,  about  l^in.  wide,  light  green, 
striate-veined:  sts.  slender,  not  exceeding  ?#u.  diara., 
covered  with  a  bluish  white-waxy  coating  when  young, 
eventually  yellow-green:  sheaths  downy,  ciliate  at  the 
Imule.  Himalayas,  Gamble,  Bamb.  Brit.  Ind.  12,  t. 
1 1  and  12 — A  great  many  plants  cult,  under  this  i 
;iie  really  .1.  Falconcri.  a  8|>ceie8  with  smooth  si 
d  friendless  ligults.  Requires  a  mild  climate. 

BOB.  Lvs.  averaging  more  than  6  in.  long. 
c.  Culm*  16-25  ft.  tall,  reddish  brown 

at  maturity. 
3*5.  A.  Hookeriana,   Munro.  Height 
15-25  ft.:  culms  glaucous  green  when 
young,  turning  reddish  brown  with  age: 
nodes  prominent,  with  a  bluish  ring:  lvs. 
6-10  in.  long,  }«rl  ?  2  in.  wide,  the  venation 
striate.   Himalayas.  Gamble,  Bamb.  Bnt.  Ind.  17,  t. 
15. —  The  tjil lest  and  largest  species  of  arundinaria  in 
cult.   Intro,  in  Calif,  by  Franceschi.  Not  very  hardy. 

cc.  Culm*  hitler;  giant  species:  sts.  green  or  yellowish. 

'AO.  B.  vulgaris,  Schrad.  Feathery  Bamboo.  Height 
20-sO  ft,:  sts.  bright  green,  4  in.  diam.,  or  more, 
straight  at  first,  event  ually  much  arched  by  the  weight 
of  the  dense  foliage:  branches  numerous,  striate:  lvs. 
usually  10  in.  long,  8-15  lines  wide,  rough  on  and 
near  the  margins  and  on  the  lower  surface.  India. 
(l.C.  Ill  2~>:390.  Gamble,  Bamb.  Brit.  Ind.  44,  t.  49. 
Yiir.  aureo-variegita,  Hort.,  Golden  Bamboo,  has 
canes  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  color,  penciled  with  green. 
— Will  stand  but  slight  frost. 

37.  D.  HanultonU,  Nees  &  Am.  Height  up  to  80  ft. : 
sta.  4-7  in.  diam.,  much  branched  above,  pubescent 
with  white  hairs  when  young:  internodes  12-20  in. 
long:  lvs.  variable,  sometimes  15  in.  long,  2H  wide, 
finely  serrate:  midrib  narrow,  with  6—17  nerves  on 
either  side,  the  nervules  chiefly  of  pellucid  glands. 
Himalayas.  Gamble,  Bamb.  Brit.  Ind.  85,  t.  74. — 
The  lower  branches  usually  seated  on  woody  knobs. 


Promises  to  become  an 
bamboos  in  S.  Calif. 

38.  D.  latiflo- 
rue,  Munro. 
Height  60-70 
ft.:    sts.  erect 
and  remarkably 
straight,  4-5  in. 
diam.,  with  a 
large  cavity:  lvs. 
7-10  in.  long, 
1-2  in.  broad, 
long-acuminate, 
deep  green, 
borne  on  short 
petioles;  midrib 
prominent,  with 
about    9  nerves 
either  side,  the  trans- 
verse nervules  lacking 
or  obscure.  Formosa, 
Burma,  Cochin  China. 
Gamble,  Bamb.  Brit. 
Ind.     131,     t.  117. 
Munro,  Trans.  Linn. 
Soe.   26:152,   t.  fi  — 
Considered  one  of  the 
best  of  the  giant  bam- 
boos in  S.  Calif 

39.  D.  membrana- 
ceus,  Munro.  Height 
60-70  ft,:  sts.  white- 
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and  bright  _ 

older,  1-5  in.  diam.:  nodes  prominent:  inteniodes  9-20 
in.  long:  sheath*  with  waved,  hairy  auricles:  Ivs.  5-10 
in.  long,  lirliin.  wide,  deep  green  above,  pale  beneath, 
slightly  hispid.  Burma,  India.  Gamble,  Bamb.  Brit. 
Ind.  81,  t.  71. — Requires  a  warm,  protected  situation 
to  attain  full  development.  Intro,  into  Calif,  in  1895 
by  P 


aa.  Sts.  either  solid  or  spiny. 

40.  B.  arundinAcea,  Retz.  Fig.  461.  A  majestic 
species,  often  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  40-60  ft.: 
sts.  produced  in  dense  clumps,  at  first  green  and  shining, 
zigzag  in  outline,  eventually  straight  and  golden  in 
color:  branches,  especially  the  lower,  more  or  less  spiny: 
Ivb.  4-8  in.  long,  '  v.u:  or  a  little  more  wide,  nearly  gla- 
brous; sheaths  persistent :  fls.  produced  at  long  intervals, 
and  after  perfecting  seeds,  the  plants  the.  India. 
Gamble,  Bamb.  Brit.  Ind.  51,  t.  48. 

41.  D.  stn'ctus,  N'ees.  Called  Male  Bamboo,  on 
account  of  the  solid  character  of  the  culms.  Height 
20-50  ft.:  sts.  1-3  in.  diam.,  solid  or  nearly  so,  glau- 
cous green  when  young,  yellowish  when  mature:  nodes 
swollen:  internodea  10-15  in.:  branches  long  and  slen- 
der, leafy:  I  vs.  4-10  in.  long,  up  to  1 1 1  in.  wide,  soft- 
hair}',  at  least  when  young,  narrowed  from  near  the 
base  to  the  tip,  the  apex  usually  twisted;  midrib  promi- 
nent, with  3-6  nerves  on  either  side,  the  nervulea 
chiefly  of  interposed  pellucid  _ 
Gamble,  Bamb.  Brit.  Ind.  78,  t.  68  and  69. 

B.  ofUu,  Poir.  India. Cochin  China.  Adv.  by  Yokohoma  Num. 
Co. — B.  AlpMnu  Xtlm.  Hurt.  A  variegated  form  of  B.  nana,  Roxbg. 
Young  ata.  atnped  with  white  and  pink,  older  at*,  yellow  with  broad 
green  ■tripe*.  Tender.— A.  dnorj».  Mitford.  Similar  to  A.  nitida. 
but  mature  sts,  yellow-green  or  brown,  and  If.-eheath*  fringed  with 
white  hair*.  Native  of  the  Himalaya*,  at  elevation*  between  B.0OO- 
10.000  ft. — "H.  uryfrUta.  Grows  2o-35  ft.  high ;  the  dense  masse*  of 
beautiful  green  foliage,  glauoou*  underneath,  and  the  hundreds  of 
slender  culms  growing  Howe  together,  the  exterior  ones  bending  over 
to  all  sides,  combine  to  make  this  bamboo  indescribably  beautiful." 
II.  Nehrling,  Kin. — "B.  argtnlta  var.  riildfca,  the  variegated  bamboo 
or  the  blue  bamboo  of  garden*,  the  taiho-chiku  of  the  Japanese, 
who  have  grown  this  from  time  immemorial  in  pot*,  is  one  of  tho 
most  satisfactory  in  Fla.;  it  attain*  the  *i*e  of  B.  ar  gen  lea,  but  iu 
Ivs,  are  still  more  blue  on  the  under  aide  and  altogether  smaller 
and  more  delicate;  they  are  striped  and  edged  with  while."  Nehr- 
ling.— A .  orvafcUd.  Gamble.  St*.  5  ft.,  purplish  brown:  Iva.  4  in. 
long.  liin,  or  lev  wide,  narrowed  to  an  acute  apei.  venation  teasel- 
late.  Himalaya*,  where  it  thrive*  at  elevation*  of  11,000  ft. — B. 
aurse-siruUa,  Kegel.  Japan. — P.  liorvlna,  Hurt  By  some  authori- 
ties considered  to  be  a  form  of  P.  nigra,  but  the  culms  are  of  a  dull 
yellow  color  when  mature,  splashed  here  and  there  with  purple- 
brown  blotches,  and  the  branches  are  much  longer  in  proportion  to 
the  culms.  China  and  Jaoan.— /'.  fltzuAta,  A.  i  C.  Kiviere.^Culm* 

p"\"ridi4uuce^cenrls  :  hgulcs  of  the  culm-shratha  without  aunclc*. 
A  comparatively  small  and  compact  ornamental.  China. — A.  /Aliif 
tantoAti*,  Hort.,  ia  presumably  A.  Fortunei.  the  commonest  low- 
growing,  variegated  arundinana- — "B.  grdniij.  This  most  beautiful 
small  species  used  to  be  grown  in  garden*  under  the  .name  of  A. 
falcata:  the  Iv*.  are  very  small,  arranged  in  a  distichous  way  on 
both  side*  of  the  twigs:  they  have  a  fine  emerald-green  color:  sts, 
thin  and  slender,  the  whole  plant  not  growing  taller  than  10-12  ft." 
Nehrling. — /'.  tatmxycla.  Carr.  A  curious  plant,  the  lower  inler- 
nodea  of  which  are  obliquely  and  alternately  arranged  like  the 
scale*  of  a  tortoise,  and  for  this  reason  called  the  "tortotse-ahell 
bamboo,"  At  about  1-3  ft.  from  the  ground  the  node*  loae  this 
peculiar  character,  and  assume  a  regularity  a*  in  other  specie*.  In 
other  respect*  this  interesting  bamboo  doc*  not  differ  much  from 
P.  mitia,  or  P.  sure*-  Japan. — A.  Khan&na.  Munro.  A  Himalayan 
specie*  with  black  at* .  allied  to  A.  falcata.  The  name,  however,  baa 
been  misapplied  to  A.  nitida  and  A,  nobilis,  and  the  true  specie*  is 
probably  not  in  cult,  in  the  I*.  S—B.  Layrtikm,  Hort.  Height  3-8 
ft  sts.  green  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  verticillatety  branched  above, 
the  branches  relatively  long:  Ivs.  !-»>  in.  long,  '  |in.  or  lea*  wide,  dark 
green,  somewhat  mottled  in  appearance.  China  and  Japan. — "B. 
mocTonilmi*.  Keceived  about  15  years  ago  directly  from  Jar,utn 
under  the  name  of  laiaan-chiku.  It  ia  a  veritable  giant,  growing  50- 
73  ft.  high  with  large  dark  green  Iva.  and  thick  culm*,  first  green, 
then  black:  old  culm*  have  a  gray  color:  in  stature  this  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  the  bamboos,  and  it  is  perfectly  hardy:  the  sts.  spring 
straight  out  of  the  soil  like  spears  and  when  tbey  have  fully  devel- 
oped they  bend  over  to  all  aides  at  their  tops,  so  that  the  entire 
plant  from  a  distance  look*  like  a  gigantic  sheaf."  Nehrling — P. 
maritActa,  Mitford.  Wrinkled  Bamboo,  Similar  to  P.  Quilioi,  but 
the  internode*  at  the  base  are  very  dose  together,  not  more  than 
1-2  in.  apart,  mucn  wrinkled.  Japan. — /'  migro-fmiuidla,  Hort. 
Probably  a  variety  of  P.  nigra,  under  which  it  appears  in  I 
Bed  descriptions  above. —  B.  nutans.   A  I 


which  is  a  very  different  plant;  grow*  35— (0  ft.  high  with  a  very 
il'-n-*1  i;r>jv*fh  'i  -:a.ill  irf--  n  Iv*.  th«-  icrvoli  Itavitij!  ;i  shadr  <A  t -I U"  ::i 
it;  the  at*,  hang  over  to  all  side*,  forming  beautiful  arches:  tender;  a 
most  exquisite  plant  to  grow  on  lawns  or  on  the  edge  of  lakes,  or  in 
the  foreground  of  deep  green  magnolias."  Nehrling. — 0.  oriro&xfu. 
Nee*.  Adv.  by  Kranceschi,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  who  regard*  it 
aa  a  form  of  B.  arundinacea.  with  Iv*.  larger  and  velvety  to  the 
touch.  It  forms  clump*  quickly.  K.  India. — A.  raetmdta,  Munro. 
A  native  of  the  Himalaya*,  growing  at  high  altitude*:  height  up  to 
15  ft.,  the  culm*  brown,  vrry  thick  in  proportion  to  height ;  the  long 
and  narrow  Iva.  are  conspicuously  tessellated. — "B.  trriptAria.  A 
small  specie*  not  growing  over  tt-H  ft.  high,  forming  fine  dense 
clutnpa:  Iva.  amall,  green,  underneath  glaucoua:  particularly  valu- 
able for  amall  gardena."  Nehrling.— .4 .  •pathiflbm.  Trin.  Height 
10-20  ft.,  the  culms  yellowish  or  nearly  brown,  slender  and  much 
branched:  Iva.  tessellated.  2-3  in.  long,  about  Sin.  wide,  acutely 
pointed,  thin  in  texture.  Himalayas,  at  attitude*  of  7.000-10,000  ft. 
— B.  afrutm.  Lodd.  Height  4  5  ft.:  sts.  striped  yellow  and  green,  aa 
thick  as  the  thumb;  internode*  4  -« in.  long:  Ivs.  ti-S  in.  long.  «4 1  in. 
broad.  China.  B.St.  6079.  which  shows  a  flowering  specimen  with 
conspicuous  anthers,  red-purple  at  first,  and  fading  to  lilac.  Not 
described  by  Mitford.  Formerly  sold  by  Yokohoma  Nurs.  Co. — B. 

Ill) liril  1 1  Iflf't  1 


ttnalifMia  var.  oursn.  Hort..  an 

cognised  by  Iwtanists, — B.  afrirta.  Hort.,  an  old  trade  name  probably 
not  B.  atneta.  Roxbg. — •/'.  aufpAurm.  A.  A  C.  Riviere.  Height  10- 
15  ft.,  seemingly  intermediate  between  P.  miti*  and  P.  sure*.  It 
ia  less  tall  than  the  former,  and  the  ata  are  more  brightly  colored 
than  in  the  latter  species.  Japan. — B.  Thoudrm,  Kunth.  A  doubt- 
ful specie*,  considered  by  some  botanist*  to  be  only  a  form  of  the 
widespread  B.  vulgaris;  but.  according  to  Franceachi.  at  least  horti- 


cultural!/distinct.  Height  50-60  ft.,  with  a  diam.  of  culm  of  4-5  in. 
Intermediate  in  outline  between  the  erect -growing  D.  latiflorus.  and 
the  spreading  or  horizontally  inclined  B.  vulgaris.  Intro,  into  Calif, 
some  25  years  ago,  and  in  recent  year*  reintro.  by  the  I*.  3.  Dept.  of 
Agric-  from  S.  France,  where  it  had  come  from  Algiers  40-45  years 
ago. — B.  TuUa.  Koxbg.  Height  up  to  70  ft.,  the  culm*  4-5  in. 
diam..  and  of  a  remarkable  gray-green  color:  Ivs.  very  glaucous  oo 
the  lower  surface.  Recently  intro.  by  the  U.  S.  IXvpt.  of  Agric. 
B-iigiii  and  Burma.  Gamble.  Bamb.  Brit.  Ind.  30.  t.  29,— B, 
Viln,  8ieb.— A.  Fortunei  —  B  rrrtioUdta.  Hort..  Franceachi.  I 
15-20  ft.:  st*.  orange-yellow:  Iv*.  in  whorl*,  striped  white. 

Among  the  recent  introduction*  of  bamboos  by  the  United  States 
nent  of  Agriculture,  representing  two  genera  of  much 
and  rarity  to  the  t  inted  States,  are  the  following: 


CHUSQUtA.  A  genu*  la-longing  to  the  subtribe  Arundinarieaa, 
of  tall,  shrubby  or  climbing  plants  with  the  flowering  branches  in 
cluster*  at  the  joints,  and  comparatively  amall  Ivs.  and  spikeleU. 
W.  Indie*  and  8.  Amer..  chiefly; in  the  Andes. — C.  bnmbutoUlet.  Hack. 
A  large  species  with  small  panicles  exceeded  by  the  crowded  bladea, 
1  in.  wide  and  about  6  in.  long.  Native  of  Braail. — C.  Kunth. 
A  freely  branching  arborescent  species  with  numerous  open  panicles 
and  distant  Ivs,  scarcely  '  jin.  wide.  Native  of  Chile.— ('.  snidi- 
rensi*.  Isnrv..  of  Chile,  is  a  slender  climbing  species  srith  naked  sts. 
and  numerous  fascicled  leafy  flowering  branches,  the  Iv*.  3-4  in. 
long. — < '.  afrisci/dfia,  Griseb.  A  climbing  species  with  dense  tuft*  of 
short  branches  with  Ivs.  less  than  2  in.  long  and  about  V,in.  wide. 
Native  of  the  W.  Indie*. 

OXYTENANTHfcRA.  A  genu*  of  the  subtribe  Eubambuseas.  of 
tall,  shrubby  plants  (rum  the  E.  Indie*  and  Afr.,  characterised  by 
long,  cylindrical  or  conical  spikclets  in  compact  fascicles:  the  anthers 
ending  in  a  bristle. — O.  obysafnitn,  Munro  (Bambin  abytttniea, 
Rich. I.  Infl.  capitate,  Urge  and  spiny:  Ivs,  about  6  in.  long,  0-8 
line*  broad.  Native  of  Trop.  Afr.  Q   jj  RxjaDLE 

BAMB  UK  AN  TA  (Barnbusa  and  Maranta).  Zingiber- 
<nv./  A  name  applied  to  an  undetermined  plant  with 
maranta-  like  leaves  and  bamboo -like  habit,  from 
the  Congo  Free  State.  B.  Arooldiana,  Lind.  Lvs. 
broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  distinctly  pelioled,  on  long, 
spreading,  graceful  stems:  attrac- 
tive as  a  pot-plant.  G.C.  III.  2.8: 
313  (1900). 

BANANA,  a  name 
applied   to  certain 
species   of   M  u  s  a , 
particularly  to  those 
that  produce  edible 
although   it  is  som'tum-, 
used  for  species  grown  for 
ornament,    as    for  Musu 
Ensete.    There   are  three 
groups  of  edible  ban:iti;i>: 
the  common  banana,  eaten 
raw,  Musa  sapientum ,  the 
plantain,   fruits   to  be 
cooked,     SI.    wundiMneu , 
dwarf,  with  edible  fruits, 
M.  Cavendishii.   The  first 
forms  of 
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Mum. 
The 


and  the  botanical  nomenclature  is 

Consult  Abaca  and 


plant  is  a  great  perennial  herb.  It 
grows  10  to  even  30  feet  tail,  and  produces  a  bunch  of 
fruit,  and  the  stalk  then  dies  or  becomes  weak;  in  the 

meantime,  suckers 


have  arisen  from  the 
rootstock  to  take  its 
place.  The  peculiar 
flower-bearing  of  the 


LS 


Down  in 


Fig.  462,  which  illus- 
trates the  tip  of  a 
This 


to  a  giant  elonga- 
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shown  at  a  a  a.  in 
different  stages  of  the 
flowering.  As  they 
rise  or  open,  the 
flowers  below  them  expand.  The  bracts  soon  fall.  The 
flowers  soon  shed  their  envelopes,  but  the  styles,  6, 
persist  for  a  time.  The  ovaries  soon  swell  into  bananas, 
c.  The  bracts  are  royal  purple  and  showy. 

The  banana  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
fruits  in  North  America,  due  to  the  cheapness  of  its 
cultivation  and  transportation,  ease  of  handling,  long- 
keeping  qualities,  ana  adaptability  to  many  uses.  The 
source  of  supplv  is  mostly  Jamaica,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Honduras,  and  latterly  the  northern  shores  of  Colombia. 
In  the  tropics,  the  ordinary  bananas  are  cooked  and 
used  as  a  vegetable  rather  more  than  as  a  fruit  to  be 
eaten  from  the  hand.  The  plantains,  which  are  coarser 
and  harder  fruits  and  thicker,  are  always  cooked.  A 
form  of  cooking  banana  used  in  parts  of  tropical 
America  is  shown  in  Fig.  463.  Of  the  banana  itself 
there  are  many  varieties.  The  common  large  fruit  in 
northern  markets  is  the  Martinique,  Jamaica,  Gros 
Michel  or  Bluefields.  A  red  variety,  the  fiaracoa  or 
Red  Jamaica,  is  sometimes  seen.  In  the  tropics,  vari- 
ous very  small  forms  are  grown  for  local  consumption. 
These  are  fragile  and  do  not  keep  long,  and  are  rarely 
Been  in  the  markets  North.  One  of  them,  known  as  the 
"fig"  in  Trinidad,  is  shown  in  Fig.  461;  the  fruits  are 
about  3  inches  long.  The  dwarf  or  Cavendish  banana 
is  grown  extensively  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  appar- 
ently also  in  Bermuda;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  as  an 
ornamental  plant  in  conservatories. 

It  is  said  that  the  banana  was  first  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1801  b}'  Captain  John  N.  Chester  of 
the  schooner  Reynard,  the  lot  consisting  of  thirty 
bunches.  The  first  full  cargo  is  said  to  have  been  1,500 
bunches  brought  to  New  York  in  1830  on  the  schooner 
Harriet  Smith,  chartered  by  John  Pearsall  of  the  firm 
of  J.  &  T.  Pearsall.  Two  or  three  cargoes  would  appear 
each  year,  until  about  is."  William  C.  Bliss  entered  the 

banana-importing 
business,  securing 
his  supply  from 
Baracoa,  Cuba, 
and  taking  the 
trade  to  Boston. 
In  1S69,  he  se- 
cured a  small  car- 
go from  Jamaica. 
In  recent  years, 
the  Jamaica- 
United  States 
banana  trade  has 
assumed  very 
large  proportions. 


In  the  United  States,  there  is  little  commercial  culti- 
vation of  bananas,  since  the  f restless  tone  is  narrow  and 
the  fruit  can  be  grown  so  much  more  cheaply  in  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Small  banana  planta- 
tions are  common  in  southern  Florida,  however,  and 
even  as  far  north  as  Jacksonville.  They  are  also  grown 
in  extreme  southern  Ixniimana,  and  southwestward  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  plants  will  endure  a  slight  frost 
without  injury.  A  frost  of  five  or  six  degrees  will  kill 
the  leaves,  but  if  the  plants  are  nearly  full  grown  at 
the  time,  new  foliage  may  appear  and  fruit  may  form. 
If  the  entire  top  is  killed,  new  suckers  will  spring  up 
and  bear  fruit  the  following  year.  A  stalk,  or  trunk, 
bears  but  once;  but  the  new  sprouts  which  arise  from  the 
roots  of  the  same  plant  continue  the  fruit-bearing.  A 
sprout  should  bear  when  twelve  to  eighteen 
i  old  (from  two  to  three  years  in  hothouses). 


A  hand  of  the  "fig" 


The  plantation  will,  therefore,  continue  to  bear  for 
many  years.  A  bearing  stalk,  as  grown  in  southern 
California,  is  shown  in  Fig.  465. 

The  species  mostly  in  demand  for  fruiting  seldom  or 
never  produce  seeds,  and  naturally  increase  hy  suckers. 
The  suckers  are  most  readily  separated  from  the  parent 
rootstock  by  a  spade.  This  is  a  slow  process  of  increase, 
but  the  suckers  so  produced  make  large  and  vigorous 
plants.  A  quicker  method  of  propagation  is  to  cut  the 
entire  rootstock  into  small,  wedge-shaped  pieces,  leav- 
ing the  outer  surface  of  the  root  about  1  by  2  inches  in 
size,  planting  in  light,  moist  soil,  with  the  point  of  the 
wedge  down  and  the  outer  surface  but  slightly  covered. 
The  best  material  for  covering  these  small  pieces  is  fine 
peat,  old  leaf-mold,  mixed  moss  and  sand,  or  other 
light  material  that  is  easily  kept  moist.  The  beds 
so  planted  should  be  in  full  open  sunshine  if  in  a 
tropical  climate,  or  given  bottom  heat  and  plenty  of 
light  if  in  the  plant-house.  The  small  plants  from  root- 
cuttings  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  original 
bed  longer  than  is  necessary  to  mature  one  or  two  leaves, 
as  that  treatment  would  stunt  them. 
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The  textile  and  ornamental  species,  also,  may  be 
increased  by  the  above  process,  but  as  these  species 
usually  produce  needs  freely,  seedlings  can  be  more 
quickly  grown,  and  with  less  trouble.  The  seeds  of 
bananas  should  be  sown  as  fresh  as  possible,  treating 
them  the  same  as  recommended  for  root-cuttings.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  show  their  first  leaves,  thev  should 
be  transplanted  into  well-prepared  beds  of  rich,  moist 
Boil,  or  potted  off  and  plunged  into  slight  bottom 
heat,  as  the  needs  of  the  grower  or  his  location  may 
demand.  Both  seedlings  and  root-cuttings  should  have 
proper  transplanting,  sufficient  room  and  rich  soil,  as 
u  rapid,  unchecked  growth  gives  the  best  and  quickest 
results. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
banana?  arc  raised  for  export  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  site  chosen  is  usually  a  level  plain  in  the 
lowlands,  near  the  coast,  or  in  valleys  among  the  hills, 
where  the  rainfall  or  artificial  moisture  is  sufficient. 
For  distant  shipping,  bunches  of  fruit  are  cut  with 
"machetes"  or  knives,  after  they  reach  their  full  sixe 
and  are  almost  mature,  but  quite  green  in  color.  Ripen- 
ing is  effected  during  shipment  in  warm  weather,  and 
by  storing  in  dark,  art  ificially  heated  rooma  during  cold 
weather.  Banana  flour  is  a  valuable  product  of  ripe 
bananas  prepared  among  the  plantations  in  the  tropics. 
It  is  nutritious,  and  has  an  increasing  demand  and  use 
as  human  food.  A  recently  invented  process  of  drying 
ripe  bananas  has  been  found  very  successful,  and"  the 
industry  promises  to  be  of  vast  importance  as  the  mar- 
ketable article  finds  ready  sale,  rurther  details  of  the 
growing  of  the  commercial  crop  in  the  tropics  may  be 
found  in  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric,  Vol.  II,  p.  199. 

E.  N.  Reasonbr. 

BANEBERRY:  AeUra.  L.  H.  B. 

BANKS.  The  means  of  holding  and  planting  banks 
and  steep  surfaces  is  one  of  the  perplexities  of  the  horti- 
culturist and  landscape  designer.  The  banks  to  be 
considered  may  be  defined  as  very  steep  earth  slopes 
with  a  bare,  shifting  surface,  requiring  protection  and 
planting,  or  a  surface  covered  with  natural  vegetation. 
Figs.  466-469. 

Ix>w  banks,  either  curved  or  rigidly  formal,  usually 
enter  into  symmetrical  designs  of  the  elaborately 
finished  surroundings  of  a  fine  home.  Usually  they  arc 


placed  to  outline  or  to  inclose  parts  of  a  design,  or  to 
decrease  or  increase  the  apparent  height  of  a  ouilding 
or  other  structure,  or  of  a  garden  compartment. 

Protection. 

One  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  protection  of  sea, 
lake,  river,  and  small  stream  banks  and  bluffs  against 
the  sliding  of  the  soil,  due  to  waves  or  along-shore  cur- 
rents in  sea  or  lakes  and  to  running  water,  especially 


floods,  in  stream  beds.  Such  water-action,  cutting 
under  the  base  of  a  bank,  causes  the  soil  above  to  slide 
down.  On  lake  and  sea  shores,  jetties  built  from  the 
bluff-base  into  the  water  will  check  an  eroding  margi- 
nal current,  make  it  drop  its  load  of  silt,  and  extend 
the  shore.  In  many  positions  willows,  planted  close 
together  in  a  wide  band  on  the  beach  or  at  the  bluff- 
base,  will  accumulate  and  fill  with  roots  the  soil  that 


is  washed  down  and  blown  in,  and  thus  create  a  water- 
resisting  barrier.  Along  salt  water,  plantations  of  the 
sea-beach  grass,  Ammophita  armaria,  and  the  shrubby 
Bacehari*  hat imi folia  and  Iva  frutesrrnx  are  serviceable; 
and  far  South,  the  mangrove  may  be  planted  on  outer- 
most sea-edges. 

Another  bank  trouble  is  soil-seepage  water  coming 
to  the  surface  part  way  up  the  slope  and  making  mud 
patches  that  slide  down  and  cause  the  soil  above  to 
cave  away.  Usually  this  sloughing  is  at  an  impervious 
soil  layer  at  some  feet  below  the  surface,  to  which  the 
water  passes,  then  finds  its  way  out  to  the  bank-face. 
If  this  water  is  at  fixed  spring-like  points,  a  tile  drain 
laid  in  porous  material  about  3  or  4  feet  deep  and 
directiv  down  the  bank  to  a  concrete  anchor  at  the  out- 
let opening  will  usually  take  off  the  water  that  causes 
sliding.  If  the  seepage  is  all  along  the  face  of  the  bank, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  a  drain  some  feet  back 
from  and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff-top  down  to 
and  a  little  into  the  impervious  soil,  with  tile  outlets 
down  the  bank. 

The  surface  of  banks  is  often  gullied  by  water  run- 
ning from  the  top  down  the  face  at  frequent  intervals. 
This  mav  be  prevented  by  forming  a  ndge  or  barrier 
at  the  edge  of  the  bluff  to  carry  the  water  along  sodded 
channels  to  paved  or  piped  outlets  down  the  slope. 

Sand-bluff  surfaces  that  drift  with  the  wind  need 
thick  plantations  of  plants  that  will  grow  well  in  sand, 
with  a  mulching  of  hay,  leaves  or  litter  to  keep  the  sand 
in  place  until  vegetation  is  established. 

The  erosion  of  large  streams  at  the  base  of  bluffs 
is  often  beyond  the  means  of  individuals  to  control, 
although  persistent  willow-planting  along  shore  and 
planting  on  the  slope,  will  often  suffice.  In  Dad  banks,  a 
riprap  of  stone  with  plants  having  matted  roots  between 
the  stones  will  hold.  On  smaller  streams,  ripraps  of 
stones  or  stumps,  while  unattractive  until  covered  with 
vines,  will  hold  banks  at  critical  places.  A  continuous 
stone  wall  is  not  a  good  barrier  unless  it  is  high  enough 
on  both  sides  to  include  flood-water,  and  the  cost  of 
such  walls  is  too  high  for  most  individuals. 

On  sliding  slopes  there  is  usually  an  overhanging 
upper  edge  with  a  short,  perpendicular  edge  just  under 
it  to  be  graded  back.  The  material  thus  secured  may- 
be used  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  When  more  ideal  con- 
ditions are  desired,  the  grading  may  be  extended  to 
give  angular  raw  banks  the  graceful  contours  that 
nature's  gradual  rounding-down  of  angles  will  give. 
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Planting. 

On  low  bank*  and  terraces,  where  soil  mav  be  thor- 
ouglily  prepared  ami  well  cared  for,  turf  or  any  vigorous 
plant  can  be  established.  In  elalmrate  garden  designs, 
Buch  |>lanting  is  often  trimmed  or  trained  to  a  uniform 
surface  or  arrangtd  U>  make  a  part  of  a  formal  pattern. 

On  high  banks,  lantlscape  beauty  of  distinction  may- 
be created  by  the  selection,  arrangement  and  manage- 


,  the  scenic  feature* 


468.  Banks  held  by  moderate 
not  being 

ment  of  artificial  plantations  or  the  natural  growth. 
High  banks  uniformly  drained  and  graded  to  prevent 
slipping,  such  as  railroad  and  reservoir  slope*,  may  be 
turfed.  Such  treatment  is  not  recommended  in  large 
operations  in  which  an  interesting  and  varied  surface- 
cover,  or  a  low  maintenance  cost,  is  desired.  When 
large  bluffs  require  many  thousand  plant*  and  limita- 
tions of  cost  require  that  they  be  planted  with  little 
soil  preparation,  varieties  must  be  selected  that  will 
grow  well  in  the  soil  presented.  They  must  be  plants 
that  can  be  procured  in  large  quantities  at  low  cost .  for 
the  bulk  of  the  planting,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
have  such  special  characteristics  as  underground  or 
surface  stolons  or  trailing  stems  that  root  strongly  at 
frequent  intervals,  or  stems  that  root  at  the  tips. 
There  are  also  varieties  with  very-  densely  matted 
fibrous  mots  that  hold  soil  well. 

The  following  plants  meet  these  requirements  for 
the  soils  indicated: 

Low  evergreen  plants  for  the  sandy  or  gravelly  soil 
of  the  North:  Bcarberry  (Arctostaphylos  Uva-Ursii)  an 
ideal  evergreen  trailing  giound-cover  for  sand  or  gravel, 
of  which  collected  plants  must  lie  used  that  are  not 
easily  transplanted.  Trailing  juniper  (Juniperus  com- 
munis). Savin  juniper  (Juniperus  Sabina).  These 
three  species  are  not  procurable  in  large  quantities  at 
low  cost,  and  collected  plants  do  not  transplant  readily. 

Low  evergreen  plants  for  good  soil  in  shade:  Ever- 
green spurge  (I'achysamlra  terminalis),  excellent  for 
shade  and  hardy  over  a  wide  territory.  Myrtle  or  large 
periwinkle  (Vinca  major),  from  Virginia  south.  Periwin- 
kle (Vinca  minor),  from  Pennsylvania  north.  The  last 
three  plan  Us  are  offered  by  nurseries  in  large  Quanti- 
ties, the  latter  at  low  cost' by  collectors,  and  collected 
plants  transplant  well.  Japanese  evergreen  honey- 
suckle (Lonicera  japonica).  '1  his  climber  and  trailer  is 
one  of  the  best  bank-covers  in  states  south  of  New 
York,  and  it  can  be  obtained  in  nurseries  or  from  col- 
lectors in  large  quantities.  Spring  planting  should  be 
done  very  early. 

For  low  deciduous  trailers  or  medium  high  shrubs  for 
nearly  all  soils,  the  tip-rooting  species  of  blackberry, 
such  as  Rubus  canadensis,  R.  dttmelorum,  R.  occiden- 
talis,  and  the  species  with  underground  stolons,  such  as 
the  cultivated  high-bush  blackberries,  and  red  raspln-r- 
ries,  are  serviceable  and  can  be  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities at  low  cost.  Plants  having  a  similar  habit  may  also 
be  thus  secured,  as  the  matrimony  vine,  the  Indian 


currant,  the  weeping  golden  bell  (Forsythia  suspensa), 
the  wild  roses,  (Rosa  lucidn  or  R.  nitiiia),  the  staghorn 
sumac  (Rhus  typhina).  Of  low-cost  trees,  the  common 
locust,  soft  maple,  box  elder,  and  Russian  mulberry,  are 
all  suitable. 

Of  matted-root  plants,  the  Japanese  barberry,  the 
hop-tree  (PteUa  trifoliata),  the  European  euonymus, 
the  common  buckthorn,  can  usually  be  readily  procure*!. 

Of  small  trees  for  shade,  the  flowering  dogwood  and 
red-bud  are  especially  suitable  and  attractive  from 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  south. 


Of  tall  evergreen  trees,  the  white  pine  is  more  ser- 
viceable for  light  soils  and  more  easily  pnicured;  the 
arborvita-  and  red  cedar  are  the  most  available  medium- 
height  t  rtf*  for  average  soils. 

In  California,  the  mesembryanthemums  are  largely- 
used  for  bank-covers. 

It  is  verv  desirable  to  establish  a  ground-cover  of  low 
shrubs  and  especially  herbs  under  trees  on  banks  as  soon 
as  practicable.  P»v  using  hav  containing  wdd  asters, 
thoroughworts,  blaring  star,  goldenrod,  perennial  sun- 
flowers, and  the  like,  for  mulching  young  plantations, 
manv  of  these  plants  will  be  introduced  from  seed, 
especially  when  sectls  are  mature.  These  will  gradually 
be  superseded  by  such  shade-loving  plants  as  fern*, 
violets,  woodland  asters,  and  goldenrods,  especially  if 
colonics  of  these  plants  are  introduced  as  soon  as  the 
plantations  are  high  enough  to  give  j  " 


If  it  is  important  to  retain  an  extended  open  view 
from  the  top  of  high  banks,  then  high  trees  must  be 
Confined  to  the  lower  edge,  medium-sued  trees  and  large 
shrubs  to  the  central  zone,  and  trailing  plants  or  low 
shrubs  to  the  upper  MM.  If  the  bank  is  a  low  one,  then 
low  trees  or  large  shrubs  must  be  substituted  for  the 
large  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank.  It  is  often  more 
interesting,  however,  to  allow  the  bank  to  be  covered 
with  tall  trees  and  then  open  vistas  and  views  through 
these  trees 
by  cutting 
branches  and 
thinning  out 
as  they  de- 
velop, banks 
offer  rather 
an  unusual 

opportunity 

for  the  de- 
velopment of 
interesting 
detail  in  the 
development 
of  the  plant- 
ing, because 
of  varying 
conditions  of 
moisture  and 
soil.  Such  in- 
teresting de- 
tails should 
be  made  ac- 
cessible by 


469.  Flat  plan  of  a  bank  treatment 

rich  I  of  the  plan;    and  good 
the  residence,  and  up  a 


on  the 


trails  following  along  th 
be  made  at  the  time  the  ban 
periods  as  the  growth  develor. 


slope  on  easy  grades  that  can 
iK  is  first  graded  or  at  later 

Wakken  H.  Manning. 

BANKSIA  (Sir  Joseph  Banks,  1743-1820,  famous 
English  scientist).  Prote<icex.  Australian  evergreen 
shrubs  or  trees  with  handsome  foliage,  but  not  widely 
known  in  cultivation  here. 

leaves  variable,  often  deeply  incised,  usually  dark 
green  above,  white  or  brown  downy  beneath:  fls.  showy, 
sessile,  usually  in  pairs,  spicate;  spike  terminal  or  axil- 
lary, mostly  crowded  within  the  bracts  and  floral  lv«., 
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the  pistillate  ones  ultimately  forming  thick  woody 
strobiles.— Species  46,  more  than  23  of  which  have  been 
more  or  less  cult,  in  England,  but  only  2  or  3  so  far 
known  here. 

Propagation  is  difficult,  and  by  needs  is  usually  an 
unsatisfactory  method,  although  B.  terrain  has  been 
grown  satisfactorily  from  seeds.  Cuttings  under  a  bell- 
jar,  without  too  much  heat,  root  fairly  well. 

The  following  have  been  recently  catalogued  in 
North  America;  none  of  them  has  "gained  a  perma- 
nent foothold"  in  California.  Several  species  arc  known 
in  American  botanic  gardens. 

integrifdlia,  Linn.  Ten  to  12  ft.:  lvs.  6  in.  long,  1-1 
in.  wide,  entire,  or  rarely  a  little  dentate,  the  upper  side 
dark  green,  silvery  white  beneath,  scattered  or  some- 
times irregularly  verticillale;  spikes  3-6  in.  long;  peri- 

Cav.Ic.r- 


anth  about  1  in.  long,  greeni 
B.  M.  2770.  Lam.  Encyc. 
54. 

serrata,  Linn.  Tree,  10-20 
ft.,  the  young  branches  to- 
mentosc:  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
late, 3-6  in.  long,  coriaceous 
and  deeply  and  regularly  ser- 
rate: fls.  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  red.  B.K.  1316 
(as  B.  undulala).  Cav.  lc. 
539,  540.— Almost  perfectly 
hardy  in  Cent.  Fla. 

ericifaiia.  Linn.  Fig.  470. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  12-14 
ft. :  Ivb.  scarcely  longer  than 
^in.,  heath-like:  spikes  6-10 


pod  stalked  in  the  calyx.— Plants  usually  turn  black  in 
drying. 

Baptisias  thrive  in  any  ordinary  soil  and  under  com- 
mon treatment,  preferring  free  exposure  to  sun.  Prop- 
:i  by  division  or  seeds. 


in.  long,  the  yellow  perianth 
out  %in.  long.   B.M.  738. 


470.  Buksii  eriufolia. 

(XH) 


Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  pL  156. 
Cav.  Ic.  538. 

fl.  ItiifUia,  R.  Br.  Stout  shrub:  lvs.  irregularly  almost  spiny 
serrate,  4-8  is.  loot,  I H-3  in.  wide:  spikes  3—5  in.  Ions;  perianth 


nkud«r,  scarcely  1  in.  Ions. 
Lindl.  Tree.  15-25  ft.:  lvs.  8- 
■pikes  3-6  in.  lone;  perianth 
rigid.  ineurveii  »t  the 


lone  gTCTinh.     H..M.  —  H.  pn.m„(fi 

Irs.  8-11  in.  Ions.  ^-1  in.  wide,  piooatifid. 
riantb  scarcely  an  inch  lone  villous;  styh 

N.  Taylor. 

BANUCALAG:  Alruntt  tritptrma. 
BA  NY  Alt  TRKB:  Fin« 
BAOBAB: 


BAPHIA  (name  meaning  dye).  Leguminbsx.  Cam- 
wood. Barwood.  Shrubs  or  small  trees,  sparingly 
planted  far  south. 

Erect  or  climbing:  lvs.  1-foliolate,  cxBtipellate,  the 
stipules  small:  fls.  white  or  yellow,  papilionaceous,  fas- 
cicled or  racemose;  calyx  short-toothed  but  becoming 
slit  as  the  fl.  opens;  standard  orbicular,  and  wings 
oblong  or  obovate,  keel  obtuse  and  slightly  incurved; 
stamens  not  united:  pod  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
flattened. — A  down  species  in  Trop.  Afr.  and  Mada- 
gascar. Sometimes  grown  in  hothouses.  Prop,  by  cut- 
tings bearing  lvs. 
racemosa,  Hochst.  Erect,  8  ft.,  branches 


lvs.  leathery,  3  in.  long,  oblong  or  nearly  so,  acute:  fls. 
large  in  a  leafv  panicle;  corolla  much  exceeding  the 
calyx,  white  with  purple  veins  on  the  standard:  pod 
2  in.  long,  about  2-9eeded.  S.  Cent.  Afr.  ami  Natal. 
—Offered  in  S.  Fla.  L.  H.  B. 

BAPTlSIA  (Greek,  to  due,  alluding  to  the  coloring 
matter  in  some  species).  Leguminbs*.  Fal»k  Indigo. 
About  twenty-five  erect  perennial  herbs  of  eastern 
North  America,  sometimes  planted  in  borders  and 
collections. 

Branching  herbs:  lvs.  alternate,  mostly  3-foIiolatc: 
corolla  papilionaceous,  the  standard  not  larger  than  the 
wings:  calyx  campanula!  c.  the  5  teeth  separate  and 
equal  or  the  2  upjier  ones  united:  ftamens  10,  distinct: 


a.  I/. -Wades  simple:  fls.  yellow. 
simplkifoHa,  Croorn.  Branchy,  2-3  ft.:  Ivb.  2-4  in. 
long,  sessile,  broadly  ovate  and  obtuse:  fls.  in  numerous 
terminal  racemes.  Fla.,  in  dry  pine-  or  oak-lands. — 
Intro.  1891. 

perfoliata,  R.  Br.,  with  small  axillary  fls.  and  broad 
perfoliate  lvs.,  is  occasionally  planted,  and  is  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Washington,  but  is  evidently  not  in  the 
trade.  S.  C.  and  Ga.,  on  sand-hills.  B.M/3121. 

aa.  14. -blades  compound,  3-folioiaie. 
B.  Fls.  yellow. 
ttactorla.    R.  Br.  Wild  In'oiqo.  Bushv-branched, 
2-4  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  stalked,  the  Ifts.  small,  obovate  or 
j  obianceolate,  and  nearly  or  quite  sessile 

ftf  f  and  entire:  fls.  J^in.  long,  bright  yellow, 
x$/  f  in  numerous  few-fld.  racemes.  Common 

in  eastern  states  and  to  La.  B.M.  1000. 
Mn.  5:81. — A  kind  of  indigo  may  be 
extracted  from  this  plant,  and  it  has  bn=n 
used  by  dyers.  The  root  and  sometimes 
the  herb  are  employed  medicinally. 

lanceolate,  Ell.  About  2  ft.,  pubescent 
when  young,  but  becoming  nearly  gla- 
brous: lva.  short -stalked,  the  Ifts.  thick,  lanceolate  to 
obovate  and  obtuse:  fls.  large,  dull  yellow,  axillary  and 
solitary  but  close  together  near  ends  of  branches.  Pine 
barrens,  N.  C.  to  Fla. 

BB.  Fls.  blue. 

australis,  R.  Br.  (B.  cxritlea,  Eaton  dt  Wright.  B. 
exaltata,  Sweet).  Stout,  4-6  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  short- 
stalked;  Ifts.  obianceolate  to  oval,  entire,  obtuse:  fls. 
lupine-like,  indigo-blue,  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  long, 
in  loose-flil.,  long  terminal  racemes.  Pa.,  W.  and  S. 
J.H.  III.  29:64;  34:511.— Handsome.  Probably  the 
best  species  for  cult. 

bbb.  Fls.  while  or  whitish. 

alba.  R.  Br.  Wide-branching,  1-3  ft.,  smooth:  lvs. 
stalked:  Ifts.  oblong  or  lanceolate,  obtuse,  thin,  drying 
green:  fls.  white,  >$in.  long,  in  long-peduncled,  elonga- 
ted lateral  racemes.  N.  C.,  W.  and  S.,  and  extending 
northward.  B.M.  1177. 

leucantha,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Branching,  more  or  less 
succulent,  2-4  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  stalked  flfta.  obovate  to 
obianceolate  to  cuneate,  very  obtuse,  drying  black:  fls. 
white,  nearly  an  inch  king,  in  loosc-fld.,  lateral  racemes. 
Ont.  to  Texas. 

leucoptuea,  Nutt.  St.  stout  and  angled,  but  low  and 
wide-branched,  l-2}£  ft.,  hairy  or  nearly  glabrous:  lvs. 
short  peliolcd ;  Ifts.  obianceolate  to  obovate,  stiff,  dry- 
ing black :  fls.  large  and  cream-colored,  on  slender  erect 
pedicels,  borne  in  l-«ided  declined  racemes.  Mich,  to 
Texas.  B.M.  5900.  Mn.  3:177.  F.S.  23:2449. 

L.  H.  B. 

BARBACfePOA  (Barb  accna,  a  Brazilian  governor). 
Amaryllidacex .  About  30  Brazilian  plants,  with  scape 
bearing  a  single  purple  fl.  Grown  mostly  in  baskets, 
after  t  ne  manner  of  many  orchids.  B.  purpurea.  Hook., 
is  occasionally  seen  in  fine  collections,  but  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  American  trade.  Grown  in  a  warm, 
moist  house.  It  has  many  scapes  which  arc  much 
longer  than  the  long,  grass-like,  toothed,  prominently 
keeled  lvs;  IHh.  Summer.  B.M.  2777. — The  genus 
is  anomalous.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  Ha-modornetjr 
as  well  as  in  Amnryllidnce* ;  and  Engler  &  Prantl 
place  it  in  the  small  family  VeUotiocex. 

BARBADOS  LttY:  Hipjxoit'um. 
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BARBAREA  (from  the  old  name,  Herb  of  Saint  Bar- 
bara).  Crueiferm.  Hardy  biennials,  with  yellow  flowers, 
sometimes  cultivated;  aliied  to  water-crww  and  horse- 
radish. 

Branching  leafy  herbs:  fls.  amall,  yellow,  clustered: 
fr.  a  linear  cylindrical  and  4-angled  pod,  the  valves 
keeled. 

vulgaris,   R.   Br.  Common 

WlNTEK  CRESS.   UPLAND  ChEHH. 

Yellow    Rocket.    Fig.  171 
Height   10-18  in.:  tower  Ivs. 
lyrate,  the  terminal  lobe  round, 
the  lateral  usually  1-4  pairs; 
upper  Ivs.  obovate,  cut-toothed 
at  the  base.  Eu.  Asia.— Cult, 
for  salad,  and  also  a  common 
weed,  making  fields  sulfur- yellow 
in  early  spring.  Native  far  N., 
but  apparently  a  settler  in  ecn- 
tralstatea.  Var.  variegata.Hort., 
Ivs.  splashed  and  mot- 
tled with  yellow,  is  cult, 
as  a  border  plant,  and 
grows  freely  in  rich 
soil.    If  the  fls.  are 
picked  off,  st.  and  all,  before 
they  open,  the  plant  will  be 
practically  perennial. 

prfccot  R.  Br.  (B.  reWi. 
Asch.).  Early  Winter,  or  Bkll 
Isle  Cress.  Distinguished  by 
the  more  numerous  divisions;  of 
the  Ivs.  (4-8  pairs)  and  thick- 
ened pedicels.  Slightly  cult,  as  a 
winter  salad,  and  known  S.  as  scurvy  grass.  Natural- 
ly H  B  t 


BARRIER  I A  (after  J.  B.  G.  Barbier,  French  physi- 
eJnri  i  1  tmmmbtx.  Hothouse  evergreen ;  1  species,  from 
learest  allies  familiar  to  the  horti- 
afera  and  Petalostemon.   It  is  dis- 
ese  allied  genera  bv  the  calyx-  and 
n  are  much  longer  than  in  either  of 
•green  shrubs,  with  odd-pinnate  Ivs., 
a.,  and  awl-shaped  stipules:  fls.  large 
racemose,  rvu.  l  .op.  by  seed  and  bv  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  under  a  bell-jar,  with  bottom  heat. 

pinnata,  Baill.  (B.  polyphylla,  DC.  Galdctia  pin- 
nata, Pers.  Clitdria  polyphylla.  Poir.).  Lfts.  9-1 1  pairs, 

elliptic -oblong,  muero- 
nate,  pubescent  with  age: 
racemes  few-fid.,  shorter 
than  the  Ivs.;  fls.  2  in, 
long.  Trop.  Amer. — B. 
glabtlla,  Hort.,  is  probably 
a  variety.  X  Taylor,  t 

BARXiRIA:  Epi.lm.irum. 

BARLERIA  (J.  Barrel- 
ier,  died  1673,  French 
botanist).  Acanlhaeeje. 
Hothouse  evergreen 
shrubs. 

Fls.  axillary  or  terminal, 
the  calyx  with  4  sepals, 
the  2  outer  larger  than 
t  he  inner ;  corol  la  - 1  ubc 
long,  its  limb  of  5  rounded, 
ovate  lobes. — A  genus  of 
150  species  of  tropical 
shrubs,  mostly  African, 
i  seen  in  fine  col- 


BARRINGTONIA 

lections  of  stove  plants,  but  not  offered  in  the  Ameri- 
can trade.  Prop,  by  cuttings  of  young  wood,  under  a 
bell-jar  with  bottom  heat.  B.  cristita,  Linn.,  with 
purplish  blue  fls.,  or  rarely  white,  in  dense  spikes,  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  bedding  plant.  B.  strigosa,  Willd., 
with  subcoriaceous  Ivs.,  somewhat  strigose,  and  large 
blue  fls.  in  terminal  spikes,  is  not  uncommon  in  botanic 
garden  collections. — Worthy  of  greater  notice. 

N.  Taylor. 

BARLEY.  Various  kinds  of  H&rdeum  of  the  Gra- 
mhir<r.  Common  barley  is  //.  soft  turn,  Jess.  According 
to  Hackel,  it  "undoubtedly  originated  from  //.  *pan- 
tam  xim,  C.  Koch,  which  grows  wild  from  Asia  Minor 
at»l  ( Caucasian  oountrics  to  Persia  and 
well  as  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  Petnra." 
cut  in  i  ion  barley  has  a  4-rowed  ear  or  head.  There  t 
also  2-rowed  and  6-rowed  races,  and  other  well-marked 
forms.  They  are  probably  all  domestic  forms  of  one 
parent  stock.  For  fuller  treatment,  see  CycJo. 
Amer.  Agric,  Vol.  II,  p.  20*.. 

B AROSM  A  (heavy  went),  Ruticae.  A  group 
of  15  species  of  S.  African  heath-like  shrubs. 
Fls.  on  axillary  twigs;  calyx  5-cleft  or  5-parted; 
petals  5,  oblong,  usually  subsessile;  stamens  5,  alterna- 
ting with  5  staminoidea:  Ivs.  mostly  opposite,  rarely 
in  3  '«.  Some  of  the  species  furnish  the  buchu  Ivs.  of 
commerce,  which  are  used  in  medicine  for  their  diu- 
retjf,  diaphoretic,  stimulant,  and  tonic  properties. 
'I  bey  are  evergreens,  and  in  the  N.  must  be  grown 
umler  glass.   Prop,  by  mature-wood  cuttings. 

pulcMUa,  Bartl.  &  Wendl.    Fig.  472.  Shrubby, 
3-4  ft.:  Ivs.  scattered,  ovate,  with  a  revolute  margin: 
fls.  axillary,  solitary  or  in  pairs  longer  than  the  If.; 
xtals  3  times  longer  than  the  calyx.   B.M.  1357  (as 
).— Sold  by  some  dealers,  but  rare  in  this 


B.  fatidlttima.  Bartl.  4  Wendl.  fAg»tbo»ma  foMidiuima.  Hort.). 
A  low  shrub.  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  ternate.  a  Utile  longer  than  the  interoodes: 
Hh.  umbellate  at  the  end*  of  the  branches,  the  petal*  one-half  to  c 
third  longer  than  the  calyx,  white  or  plnkuh  white.-  ' 
live  little  *hruh,  grown  in  the  temperate  bouae,  but  evili 
It  often  aocut*  a  whole  greenhouse.  TaYLOR. 

BARRINGTONIA  (Daines  Barrington,  English 
naturalist  and  antiquary,  died  1800).  Including 
Strxwidium.  Myrtacer;  placed  in  Lecythidacex  by  those 
who  keep  this  group  as  a 
distinct  family.  Evergreen 
broad-leaved  trees,  some  of 
which  are  planted  in  the 
tropics  for  the  striking  foliage 
and  flowers. 

Leaves  mostly  large  and 
crowded  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  entire  or  somewhat 
eremite:  fls.  large  in  the  cult, 
species  and  striking  because 
of  the  numerous  long  and 
protruding  stamens  which 
are  united  in  a  ring;  calyx- 
tube  ovoid  or  turbinate, 
lobed;  petals  4  or  5;  ovary 
inferior,  2- 4 -celled:  fr.  a 
fibrous  berry-like  or  box-like 
structure,  crowned  by  the 
calyx-limb,  1-seeded  by  abor- 
tion of  other  ovules. — About 
.'JO  species  in  tropical  parts 
of  Asia,  Afr.,  and  Polynesia, 
bearing  the  white  or  reddish 
fls.  in  spikes  or  racemes. 

specidsa,  Forst  (Figs.  473, 
474),  is  apparently  most 
planted  in  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can tropics:  treei 


(XM 
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ing,  large-boled,  to  50  ft.  in  height:  I  vs.  entire,  obo- 
vatc.  sessile,  shining,  12-15  in.  long:  fls.  few  in  the 
raceme,  large  and  showy,  petals  white  and  stamens 
i        tinted  purjile,  (lie  style  long  and  prominent:  fr. 
V        4-sided  (almost  stjunre  in  croas-aection  at  the  mid- 


dle or  below;,  3  in.  dian 


-like  in  looks, 


at  base, 

with  a  single  large  seed 
and  crowned  by  calyx- 
lobes  and  stvle.  India, 
near  the  sea.L.H.B. 

BARTONIA  of  Sims  Is 
Menlzdia;  this  is  in  cult. 
Bartonia  of  Muhlenberg 
is  one  of  the  Gentian- 
e,  but  is  not  cult. 


BASELLA  (native  Malabar  name).  BaaellAce*. 
Malabar  Nightshade.  Annual  or  biennial  herbs,  cult, 
in  the  tropics  as  a  pot-herb,  like  spinach.  They  have 
bisexual,  white,  red  or  violet  fls.  Rarely  cult.  N.  as  an 
ornamental  warmhouse  climber.  It  may  also  be  started 
indoors,  and  set  out  in  May  for  use  as  a  garden  vege- 
table, to  follow  spinach.  Prop,  by  seeds.  Only  1  spe- 
cies, which  is,  however,  remarkably  variable. 

robra,  Linn.  Lvs.  succulent,  alternate,  rarely 
opposite,  almost  ent  ire,  of  various  forma:  fls.  not  pedi- 
celled,  in  simple  spikes  or  racemes;  spikes  short  or  long, 
lax,  few-fld.  Lam.  III.,  pi.  215,  fig.  1.  Rhccdc,  Hort. 
Mai.  7,  pi.  24.— The  following  species  are  now  con- 
sidered only  forms  of  the  above:  B.  a~lba,  a  white-fid. 
form  rarely  cult,  as  a  trailer  from  roofs  of  warmhouses, 
or  as  a  basket  plant;  B.  caninifolia;  B.  cordifotia,  with 
heart-shaped  lvs.  4-5  in.  long  and  2-2,4  in.  wide; 
B.  crasfifotia;  B.  japdnica;  B.  litcida,  from  India:  B. 
nigra,  a  Chinese  form;  B.  ramd*a  and  B.  volubiii*. 
Inder  the  name  of  sweet  malabar  vine,  a  form  with 
tiny  yellow  and  red  fls.,  and  lvs.  variegated  with  white, 
pink,  and  green  has  been  advertised.  It  is  said  that 
''with  age  it  assumes  a  drooping  habit.  When  cut, 
keeps  fresh  for  weeks." 

BASEL.  Species  of  Ocimum  (sometimes,  but  incor- 
rectly written  Oq/mum),  of  the  LabidLr.  They  are 
Indian  annuals,  and  are  cult,  as  pot-herbs,  the  clove- 
flavored  foliage  being  used  as  seasoning  in  soups,  meats 
and  salads.  They  are  of  easiest  cult.,  the  seed  being 
sown  in  the  open  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled. 
Common  basil  iaOdmum  basilicum,  Linn.,  a  foot  high, 
branching,  with  ovate  toothed  lvs,.  and  white,  bluish 
white,  or  purplish  fls.  in  leafy  terminal  racemes  or 
spikes.  0.  minimum.  Linn.,  the  dwarf  basil,  im  lower, 
and  smaller  in  all  its  parts;  rarely  seen  and  perhafw 
only  a  mere  form  of  0.  ba&ilicum,  Linn.  When  basil 
is  in  bloom,  it  can  be  cut  and  dried  for  winter  use. 

BASH.IMA:  Sot  bar  mi. 

BASKET  PLANTS.  Under  this  term  are  included 
all  those  plants  which,  from  their  habit  of  growth  and 
blooming  and  adaptabilities  as  to  cultivation,  have  been 
found  especially  suitable  for  use  in  hanging-baskets. 
Figs.  475,  470. 

Most  of  the  basket  plants  are  dwarfish  subjects  of 
indeterminate  growth,  of  gracefully  drooping  or  vine- 
like habit,  and  are  valued  either  for  their  grace,  or  for 
freedom  and  daintiness  of  bloom.  Some  of  the  plants 
used  in  baskets  are  of  upright  habit.  These  are  either 
plants  of  naturally  small  stature,  or  are  practically  such 
for  a  season  from  a  slow  habit  of  growth.  The  suitability 
of  these  erect -growing  plants  for  the  purpose  is  deter- 
mined, aside  from  their  stature,  by  their  freedom  of 
bloom,  beauty  of  foliage,  striking  form,  or  grace  of 
habit.  Such  plants  are  used  principally  for  filling  the 
central  part  of  the  basket;  whereas,  plants  of  trailing 
habit  are  inserted  near  the  sides — some  to  droop,  others 
to  twine  upward  on  the  cords  or  handle  by  which  the 


basket  is  suspended.  In  addition  to  the  long  drooping 
or  climbing  plants,  there  are  a  number  of  half-erect 
habit,  like  the  lobelia,  sweet  alyasum  and  russelia. 
These  may  droop  somewhat,  but  are  not  of  a  truly 
vine-like  habit.  Some  plants  are  more  suitable  than 
others  for  shady  places;  the  sclagincllas,  are  examples. 
Others  thrive  only  with  several  hours  of  direct  sun- 
shine each  day. 

The  following  list  of  common  trade  names  embraces 
a  number  of  the  most  important  basket  plants,  ar- 
ranged according  to  habit  of  growth  and  blooming.  The 
list  is,  of  course,  not  complete.  Any  list  would  need 
amending  from  year  to  year  to  suit  individual  taste  and 
experience.  Plants  that  withstand  considerable  shade 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*);  those  that  will  bear 
much  shade  are  marked  with  two  asterisks  (•*): 

1.  Plant*  of  mne-likt  habit. 

a.  Lono-dboofixo. 
••F.ngluh  Ivy.  •Keniltrorth  Ivy.  *Vincs  major.  "V.  Hsrrisonu, 
Ssxifrsga  aartneatoaa.  •Cisaua  discolor,  *MoDeywort  Ivy,  Tropaso- 
lums  (Nasturtiums),  Lonieera  Haitians,  L.  surea  vsr.  reticulata, 
Nepcts  Glechonia.  Ampetopau  quinqucfolia.  A.  Voitchii.  Tho 
ampelopais  is  deciduous,  and  not  suitable  for  winter  baskets. 

b.  Cukbimo. 

Msurandia,  **Lyn<xlium  stand™*,  *r4enecio  scsndena,  Thun- 
bergis,  Coba's  scaudefta,  Japanese  Variegated  Hop,  Mancttia  hi- 
color,  Lonieera  Halliana,  L.  surea  vsr.  reticulata.  Clematis  coccinea, 
Tropawlum  peregrinuin,  forms  of  Convolvulus. 

e.  Snon-r-DBOopiNu.  or  tiAi#-g*gcT. 
•Lobelia  Erinua,  *Otbonns  crassifolis,  •Sweet  Alyamim.  •Tradea- 
cantia,  Petunias.  Oxalia  Boribunda,  *RusmtUs  juncea  <al.«>  bears  sun 
well),  •Filtonia.  •Fuchsia  prociimbens,  lee  Plant,  V'ertwna,  #lvy 
Geranium,  ••Selaginellas.  •Begonia  glatirophylta  var.  acandena, 
•Sedum  Sieboldii,  eameum  var.  variegatum.  *  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri,  •PsaajfloOM,  •Panirum  variegatum,  Grfiania  splendena,  Abu- 
tilon  mega  pot  amtrum  and  var.  variegatum,  Lantans  delicatissiraa, 
Kolanum  jarminoides.  8.  Seaiortbianum,  Convolvulus  mauritonicus. 

2.  Plant*  of  upright  habit. 

a.  Low-osowtxa. 

(1)  Flawmng  Plantt.  —  Torenia. 
•Pansy.  Cuphea  platyeentra.  C.  hys- 
aopifolia.  *  Primula  obconica.  I>warf 
Alyasum,  Bellis  perennis.  Linum  or 
Reinwardtia  trigyna.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii.  Dutch  bulbs. 

[2)  Poiu\Qt  Ptantt. — •  Peperomia, 
•Begoniu  Rex.  •Farfugium  grande,  Al- 
ternsnthera,  ••Maidenhair  Fern.  Gera- 
niums te-peeially  Mme.  Sallrrui ).  •Iso- 
lepis  gracdis  (droops  with  age). 

6.  T.w.uts-oBow!xa. 

(1 )  plowrriny. —  Geraniums — Pelar- 
gonium. •Furhsaaa,  Petunias.  •Begonias, 
Rruwallia,  *Slevia  serrata  var.  nana, 
Madagascar  Periwinkle.*  Xicrembergia, 
Lantana,  *lnipatiens  .Sultana.  Cuphea 
Llavea.  Swainsona,  Chrysanthemum 
fruteecens.  SiilviaA. 

(2)  Foluiat.— •Dusty  Miller.  *Cro- 
tons,  •Palms,  ••Ferns,  •Fsncy  Cnla- 
diums.  Coleus,  Achyranthes.  ••  Aspidis- 
tra, *Cypcrus  slternifoliu*.  •Drara-ns 
indiviss.  *D.  terminalis.  Corroloba 
platyclsdn. 

Some  of  t  he  above  plants  make 
lame  subjects  when  growing  in 
the  oiM-n  ground.  Of  such,  only 
young  or  smaller  plants  are  avail- 
able for  use  in  hanging-baskets. 
Ordinarily,  several  different  sorts 
of  plants  are  used  for  filling  a 
basket.  In  some  cases,  however, 
is  made  by  using  but  one  kind  of  plant.  A 
basket  filled  with  sword  fern  (nephrolepis),  for 
example,  makes  a  handsome  object. 

The  soil  used  in  hanging-baskets  is  simply 
common,  florists'  potting  soil.  This  usually  contains 
about  25  per  cent  of  humus,  and  a  small  amount  of 
sharp  sand  to  make  it  porous.  Prior  to  filling,  wire 
baskets  must  be  lined  with  moss.  This  is  merely  com- 
mon woodland  moss  from  rotting  logs,  or  rich,  damp 
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soil.  In  filling  baskets,  a  few  drooping  or  climbing 
plants  are  disposed  around  the  sides;  then  one  or  more 
upright-growing  or  half-erect  plants,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plants  and  basket,  are  planted  in  the  center. 
Immediate  effects  require  plants  which  have  already 
made  considerable  growth.  Florists  usually  carry  a 
stock  of  suitable  plants.  In  case  seedlings  or  cuttings 
arc  grown  for  the  purpose,  it  is  usually  best  to  start 
them  in  seed-pans  or  cutting-boxes,  and  transfer  them 
later  to  the  basket.  Seeds  may  be  sown  or  the  cuttings 
started  in  the  basket,  but  it  is  so  long  before  they  fill 
the  basket  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  it. 

A  common  mistake  in  arranging  baskets  is  crowding, 
or  filling  them  too  full.  Fewer  plants  will  appear  more 
graceful,  growth  will  be  more  vigorous,  and  the  basket 
will  retain  its  gram?  and  beauty  for  a  longer  time.  Exer- 
cise vigilance  and  care  in  watering.  After  the  roots 
have  well  filled  the  basket,  watering  is  best  done  by 
dipping  the  basket  in  a  tub  or  barrel  of  water,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  until  it  is  well  saturated.  Dipping 
the  basket  in  weak  liquid  manure 
once  or  twice  a  month  will  greatly 
promote  vigor  when  the  plants 
nave  been  long  in  the  basket. 
These  remarks  also  apply  in  a 
general  way  to  vases  and  rustic 
stands. 

Baskets  of  many  patterns  are 
obtainable  from  florists  and  other 
dealers.  The  baskets  most  exten- 
sively used,  are  made  of  strong 
wire,  woven  into  hemispherical  or 
other  forms.  These  are  sometimes 
plain,  and  again  of  ornamental 
character.  The  better  form  has  a 
flat  bottom,  or  a  stand,  formed  of 
wire,  to  support  the  basket  in  an 
upright  position  when  it  is  not 
pendent.  Another  style  is  formed 
of  rustic  work.  Here  the  vessel  or 
plant  baBin  is  covered  about  the 
sides  with  rough  bark  or  knotted 
roots.  For  this  purpose  the  roots 
of  th*»  laurel  are  much  used. 
Above  the  basket  then-  is  an  arch 
or  handle  by  which  it  is  suspended, 
tain,  earthenware  vessels,  to  be 
d  by  wires,  are  offered 
for'  sale  in  a  variety  of  shapes. 
Some  of  these  are  molded  and 
painted  in  imitation  of  logs,  and  are  known  as  "stick 
baskets"  and  "log  baskets. '  Such  baskets  are  often 
without  provision  for  drainage.  When  this  is  the  case, 
holes  should  be  drilled  at  t  he  lowest  point  in  the  bottom. 
A  special  form  of  bjsket  is  much  uwhI  for  orchitis.  It  is 
made  of  square  cedar  slats  in  raft-  or  log-fashion.  Fern- 
fiber  and  broken  bits  of  brick,  flower-pots  or  charcoal, 
are  used  for  filling  them.  Sec  also  the  article  Vases. 

Ernest  Walker. 

BASSWOOD:  Tilia. 
BATATAS:  //x 


at  the  base  of  middle  lobe.   B.R.  1714. 

Geokge  V.  Nash. 

BATODENDRON: 


Agai 


476.  Rustic  basket  iwitb  CootoItuIos) 


batemAnnia,  (James  Rateman,  a 
collector  and  cultivator,  and  author 
orchid  works).  Orchiik\cea\  Epiphyti 
Stems  thickened  into  |>scudobulbg. 


distinguished 
f  important 
greenhouse. 
3-lvd. :  Ivs.  pli- 
cate-veined: racemes  arising  from  base  of  pseudobulbs; 
sepals  and  petals  similar  in  shape;  lip  articulated  to  the 
foot  of  the  column,  the  lateral  lobes  inclosing  the 
column,  the  middle  lobe  short,  entire;  pollinia  2. — A 
single  species,  native  of  Guiana,  rarely  seen  in  cult. 

C6Ueyi,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  2-3  in.  long:  Ivs.  up  to 
10  in.  long:  raceme  pendulous,  with  4  or  more  distant 
fls.  about  3  in.  diam.;  sepals  and  petals  vinous,  pur- 
ple, the  lateral  sepals  green-margined;  lip  white,  red- 


dish 

B.M.  3818. 


BAUERA  (H.  Gottfr.  and  Franz  Bauer,  German 
professor  and  painter,  respectively).  Saxifragacejt. 
Choice  little  evergreen  shrubs  grown  in  greenhouses. 

Leaves  3-parted  and  opposite,  looking  like  a  whorl  of 
6:  fls.  white  to  purple,  axdlary  and  solitary,  but  some- 
times aggregated  at  top  of  the  st.;  calyx  4-10-divided; 
petals  as  many  as  the  calyx-divisions;  stamens  few  to 
many,  borne  on  a  disk:  fr.  a  2-valved  caps.,  the  valve* 
again  splitting. — Three  species  in  Austral,  and  Tas- 
mania, one  of  which  is  in  cult. 

These  small  shrubs  make  handsome  specimen  plants 
for  the  cool  greenhouse,  and  flower  most  of  the  vear, 
especially  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Bau- 
cras  are  easily  propagated  from  cut  tings  of  half-ripened 
"  in  spring;  cut  into  lengths  of  about  2  inches,  insert 
in  equal  parts  of  finely  sifted  peat 
and  sharp  sand  in  3-inch  pots, 
pricking  them  round  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  and  cover  with  a  bell- 
glass  in  a  greenhouse  with  a  tem- 
perature from  55°  to  60°.  Give 
them  a  thorough  watering  at  the 
time  of  insertion,  and  they  will 
frequently  root  without  further 
watering.  When  the  cuttings  be- 
gin to  show  signs  of  growing,  they 
should  be  potted  singly  in  2-inch 
pots  in  the  same  mixture  as  above, 
and  shoukl  be  kept  in  a  tight  case 
for  a  few  days.  After  they  have 
gripped  the  soil,  they  should  be 
cut  back  to  about  an  inch  above 
the  pot,  which  will  encourage  them 
to  branch.  Baueras  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  pot-bound 
until  the  desired  size  of  plant  is 
reached.  The  plants  at  all  times 
should  be  kept  in  good  shape  bv 
cutting  back  thestrong  shoots.  In 
,  baueras  do  be 
in  a  bed  of 
-doors,  and  strict  attention 
given  to  watering.  A  cool  green- 
house with  a  night  temperature  of 
40"  to  4o°  will  be  ideal  all  winter. 
Water  occasionally  with  soft-coal  soot  mixed  in  water, 
a  handful  to  an  ordinary  watering-pot ;  water  with  clean 
water  three  times  and  the  soot-water  once.  (Geo.  F. 
Stewart.) 

rubioldes,  Andr.  Erect  or  prostrate,  usually  1-2  ft. 
in  cult.,  but  becoming  (i  ft.  or  more:  lfts.  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  somewhat  acute,  '4- 1  ^in.  long,  serrate: 
fls.  pink  or  white,  slender-pedicelled,  the  very  obtuse 
petals  exceeding  the  spreading  or  reflexed  acute-toothed 
calvx-divisions.  Inhabits  swampy  places.  B.M.  715. 
L.B.C.  14:1313  (as  H.  rulnrfolw).—\n  old  favorite, 
blooming  in  spring.  J,  jj  p 

BAUHfNiA  (after  John  and  Caspar  Bauhin,  six- 
teenth century  herbalists,  the  twin  leaflets  suggesting 
two  brothers).  LegumintMa-.  Mountain  Ebony. 
Orchid  Thee.  Tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  sometimes 
climbing,  planted  in  southern  Florida  and  southern 
California  to  some  extent  for  the  flowers,  odd  foliage, 
and  general  attractive  appearance;  distinguished  by 
the  usually  bifid  or  Innate  leaves;  allied  to  Cercis. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  vines,  with  showy  fls.  ranging  from 
white  to  purple  and  vellow:  lvs.  broad,  entire  or  2-lobed, 
in  some  cases  the  lfts.  being  entirely  free;  petiole  pro- 
longed into  a  short  but  characteristic  awn  lietween  the 
lfts.:  fls.  in  simple  or  panicled  terminal  or  axillary 
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fls.  of  some  specif.-  suggest  those  of  some  kinds  of 
pelargonium.    The  bauhinias  are  not  papilionaceous. 


racemes:  petals  5,  somewhat  unequal,  usually  narrowed 
into  a  claw;  stamens  10,  but  sometimes  reduced  even 
to  3  and  perhaps  bearing  sterile  filament*;  ovary 
stalked,  stigma  in  some  species  peltate  and  in  others 
oblique:  fr.  a  long  flat  pod,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent. — 
About  150  Bpccies  in  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
number  ana  fertility  of  the  stamens  are  important 
characters  in  determining  the  subgenera.  The  purplish 
suggest 
>auninias 

Some  of  the  arboreal  species  (as  B.  variegata)  produce 
ebony  wood.  Others  are  gigantic  climbers,  sometimes 
mounting  the  highest  trees. 

Bauhini&s  arc  frequent  in  plantings  in  many  parts  of 
the  tropics.  They  are  planted  to  some  extent  in  south- 
ern Florida  and  southern  California.  Numbers  of  spe- 
cies are  likely  to  be  introduced  from  time  to  time 
because  of  their  gorgeous  appearance  in  the  t  ropics. 
In  the  experience  of  Old  World  gardeners,  the  most 
reliable  species  under  glass  are  B.  varirgata,  B.  corym- 
bosa,  and  B.  natalensis.  These  can  be  planted  outside 
in  southern  Florida  in  summer,  and  kept  over  winter 
as  oleanders  are.  B.  variegata  and  B.  purpurea  are  two 
of  the  commonest  and  snowiest  small  trees  of  India, 
and,  although  frequently  introduced  into  northern 
greenhouses,  have  rarely  succeeded  permanently.  B. 
variegata  is  much  cultivated  in  India.  The  astringent 
bark  is  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  and  the  leaves  and 
flower-buds  as  a  vegetable,  the  latter  being  pickled. 
Bauhinias  thrive  in  a  variety  of  soils  on  our  southern- 
most borders.  They  delight  in  high  well-drained  land, 
but  will  grow  on  lower  lands  in  southern  Florida  if  it 
is  fairly  well  drained  or  if  set  on  slight  mounds;  all 
of  them  are  very  tender  and  easily  affected  by  low 
temperatures,  but  arc  easily  saved  by  banking.  B.  pur- 
purea and  B.  variegata  (B.  alba)  have  withstood  a 
temperature  of  28°  F.  in  Florida.  No  particular  care  in 
tillage  or  fertilising  is  necessary,  but  better  bloom  is 
secured  if  some  attention  is  given  to  these  details. 
From  seeds  in  Florida  bauhinias  grow  readily  and 
bloom  freely  in  three  or  four  years.  Cuttings  root  with 
difficulty,  but  some  kinds  propagate  readily  from 
suckers.  Bauhinias  are  little  known  as  greenhouse 
subjects;  but  in  the  tropics  they  make  showy  and  very 
attractive  shrubs  or  small  trees'or  profuse  vines.  (E.  N. 
Reasoner.) 

INDEX. 

Galpioii,  3. 
grandillora.  5. 
Kupplt— ..  10. 

A'rutfu.  10. 

nuUJt'D*u,  6. 
picta,  7. 

A.  Plant  climbing,  or  at  least  of  climbing  habit  or 
tendencies. 

1.  yunnanensis,  Franch.  Vigorous,  glabrous  and 
glaucous  throughout:  lvs.  coriaceous,  bipartite;  segms. 
obliquely  elliptic,  3—1-nerved,  rounded,  I'i  in.:  fls.  in 
many-fld.  pendulous  racemes,  rosy  white  striped  with 
purple.  Yunnan,  China.  B.M.  7814. 

2.  corymbdsa.  Roxbg.  Woody  climber,  branching 
from  the  ground:  branches  grooved:  tendrils  opposite, 
re  volute:  lvs.  l>2-2  in.  long,  outer  edges  slightly 
rounded,  inner  edges  straight  and  parallel;  lfts.  nearly 
free  from  each  other;  nerves  2-1:  fls.  numerous,  i 
bose,  1  in.  across,  rosv,  with  fluted  petals,  and 
acteristic  venation;  stamens  bright  red,  3  very-  long, 
the  rest  abortive.  China.  B.M.  6621.  G.C.  II.  16:204. 

3.  Galptnii,  X.  E.  Br.  Half-climbing  shrub,  5-10  ft.: 
lvs.  1-3  in.  long,  2-lobed  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  their 
length,  7-nerved;  petiole  about  '.jin.  long:  racemes 
6-10-fld.;  fls.  borne  continuously  from  spring  to  late 
autumn;  petals  5,  all  alike,  1-1 '  -j  in.  long;  claw  as  long 
as  the  limb;  limb  orbicular,  cuspidate,  brick-red;  fertile 
stamens  3:  pod  3-5  in.  long;  seeds  dark  brown.  S.  and 
Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  7494. — Discovered  1891. 


acuminata,  4. 

alba,  12. 
Candida,  12. 
corymboaa.  2. 
forfirata,  8. 
/ur/uracra,  8. 


purpurea,  11. 
tomrntoaa.  9. 
triandra.  11. 

12. 


aa.  Plant  upright,  a  bush  or  tree. 

b.  Pis.  white. 

4.  acuminata,  Linn.  Height  5-6  ft.:  lfts.  ovate,  acu- 
minate, parallel,  4-ncrvcd,  closing  at  night:  fls.  2-3  in. 
across;  fertile  stamen  long  and  nearly  free,  the  other  9 
short,  connected,  and  sterile.  India,  Malaya,  China. 
B.M.  7866.  J.H.  III.  44:  343  — One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all,  either  for  open  ground  or  greenhouse  cul- 
ture, as  it  will  bloom  the  first  summer,  when  but  a  few 
months  old  and  but  a  foot  or  two  high,  and  in  succeed- 
ing summers  blooms  continuously  from  May  to  Sept. 

5.  grandifldra,  Juss.  Tree,  to  20  ft.:  lvs.  oval  or  sub- 
cordate,  ti.menti.se  beneath,  not  deeply  divided,  the 
lobes  ovate-obtuse  and  3—4-nerved,  stipules  spiny:  fls. 
very  large,  pure  white,  opening  at  night,  1-3  on  axillary 
peduncles;  petals  obovate,  acute  at  apex,  clawed.  S. 
Amer.  R.H.  1897,  p.  393. 

6.  natalensis,  Oliver.  Small  shrub:  lvs.  numerous; 
lfts.  each  1  in.  long,  with  a  midrib  and  a  few  nerves, 


lower  ones  larger;  stamens  10,  5  long  and  5  abort:  pod 
3  in.  long.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  6086. 
— Not  advertised  at  present. 

7.  picta,  DC.  Unarmed:  Ivb. 
roundish  elliptic,  membranous, 
glabrous;  lfts.  semi-ovate,  acu- 
tish.  5-nerved:  fls.  in  solitary 
i  white;  calyx 


oblong.  Colombia. 

BR.  Fls.  colored  (cream -color, 
yellow,  or  shades  of  red  or 
purple). 

8.  forficata,  link  (B.  furfur- 
aeea,  Hort.).  Thorny  shrub: 
lvs.  cordate  at  base,  glabrous, 
cleft  to  middle:  fls.  cream-color 
in  summer,  rather  bell-shaped, 
the  petals  narrow.  Brazil. 
B.M.  3741.  Gt.  10:333. 

9.  tomentdsa,  Linn.  St. 
Thomas  Tree.  Erect  shrub  or 
small  tree,  branches  downy:  lvs.  broader  than  long, 
1-2  in.  long,  coriaceous,  the  lobes  obtuse,  7-nerved:  fls. 
mostly  in  axillary  pairs  (sometimes  1  or  3)  on  pedicels 
bearing  a  pair  of  bractlets,  yellow  with  red  blotch  on 
the  upper  petal,  the  petals  2  in.  or  less  long,  obovate, 
much  exceeding  calyx  (which  is  entire):  pod  stalked, 
4-5  in.  long.  India.  B.M.  5560. 

10.  KAppleri,  Sagot  (B.  Krugii,  Urban).  Fig.  477. 
Strong  tree,  to  50  ft.:  lvs.  2|2  in.  or  less  long,  long- 
petioled,  longer  than  broad,  truncate  or  somewhat 
cordate  at  base,  divided  about  one-third  of  the  length 
into  obtuse  lobes  that  are  about  5-nerved:  fls.  in  short 
racemes  opposite  the  lvs.,  whitish  rose  with  darker  and 
purple  markings,  the  petals  spatulate  and  clawed; 
lower  stamens  fertile:  pod  6-10  in.,  narrow  and  curved. 
Probably  French  Guiana;  cult,  and  partly  sponta- 
neous in  W.  Indies.— Attractive. 

11.  purpurea,  Linn.  (B.  tridndra,  Roxbg.).  Small  to 
middle-sized  tree:  lvs.  coriaceous,  glabrous,  somewhat 
cordate,  cleft  one-third  to  one-half  their  depth,  9-11- 
nerved;  lobes  obtuse  or  somewhat  acute:  fls.  in  few- 
fld.  axillary  and  terminal  corymbs,  fragrant;  petals 
red,  one  streaked  with  white  on  the  claw,  oblanceolate, 
acute;  fertile  stamens  3-4,  very  long,  the  rest  sterile  or 
abortive:  pod  I  ft.  long.  India,  Burma,  China. — One 
of  the  finest  flowering  small  trees  in  S.  Fla.  Fls.  are 
borne  in  the  greatest  profusion,  3-5  in.  across,  varying 
in  color  from  almost  white  to  a  shade  of  rich  purple,  and 
marked  and  shaded  with  many  torn*.   The  plant  is 
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rub' 1-1  and  hardy,  Browing  to  a  height  of  15  ft.  in  leas 
than  2  years,  anil  bloom*  all  winter  and  spring.  What 
is  known  as  B.  triandru  to  Fla.  cultivators  is  described 
as  a  very  tender  species  but  succeeding  admirably 
there;  growth  like  that  of  B.  purpurea  but  with  longer 
willowy  branches  that  bear  at  the  tips  great  clusters 
of  pink  fls.  in  late  autumn  or  early  winter,  delicately 
scented. 

12.  variegata,  Linn.  Much  like  B.  purpurea  in  habit: 
tree,  6-20  ft.:  Ivs.  3— i  in.  across,  somewhat  broader 
than  long,  divided  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  depth, 
9-11 -nerved,  lobes  rounded;  petiole  1-2  in.  long:  fls. 
about  7,  in  a  short  raceme  or  corymb,  4  in.  across; 
calyx  spathe-Iike;  (>etals  5,  clawed,  obovate-oblong, 
veined,  rose-colored  ami  variegated  with  red  and  yellow, 
the  lowest  one  larger,  broader  above  the  middle, 
strongly  marked  with  crimson:  |>od  1-2  ft.  long.  India. 
B.M.  6818. — The  coloring  of  the  fls.  varies.  Var. 
Candida,  Roxbg.  (B.  dlba,  Buch-Ham).  Height  12 
ft.:  fls.  white,  beautifully  veined  with  green:  fls.  Fcb.- 
May.  B.M.7312. 

Number*  of  bauhinia*  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  planting* 
along  the  southern  borders.  The  following  namea  have  already 
occurred:  B.  edndican*,  Benth.  Closely  related  to  B.  forficata. 
Spiny:  branchlete  and  raormce  whiti-h  tomcnto«*c:  Iv*.  pulteHCcnt 
tx-Jow,  o-nerved:  petala  nearly  3  in.  long.  t'ruruay,  Argentina. — 
B.  Ho&ktri,  F.  MuelL  I*rge  tree:  Ifts.  distinct,  broad,  very 
obtunr.  5-7-nrrvod:  fla.  white,  edged  with  crimnoo.  in  few-ftd. 

lithe  I 


garis;  Figs.  479A,  480).  Thin 
everywhere  known  as  bean  in 
all  tho  common  field, 


terminal  rare  men:  Detain  clawed. 
Austral.— B.  Richardaanii.  aakl  to  bo  from  MauriluM: 

L.  B.  B.t 

BAY  TREE:  Launu. 

BEAN.  A  name  applied  to  various  plants  of  the  Ijtgu- 
mindiur.  The  word  is  commonly  used  for  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  Phaseolus  tribe,  but  it  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  seeds  of  leguminous  trees  and  shrubs.  1"he 
species  of  t  rue  brans  (I'haseolus  and  closely  allied  gen- 
era) are  yet  imjiorfectly  understood.  The  bean  differs 
from  the  pea,  among  other  things,  in  being  epigcnl  in 
germination  (cotyledons  appearing  above  ground). 
Some  of  the  plants  to  which  the  name  is  applied  are 
really  peas. 

The  beans  chiefly  known  to  horticulture  are  of  five 
types:  (1)  The  Broad  bean  (Vicia  Faha),  or  the  bean  of 
history,  an  erect-growing  plant,  producing  very  large 
and  usually  flat,  orbicular  or  angular  seeds.  Probably 
native  to  southwest  Asia  (Figs.  47S,  479  a).  See  Vicia. 
'I  hese  types  of  beans  are  extensively  grown  in  Furope, 
mostly  for  feeding  animals.  They  are  either  grown  to 
full  maturity  and  a  meal  made  from  the  bean,  or  the 
plant  is  cut  when  nearly  full  grown  and  used  as  forage 

or  made  into 
silage.  The 
Broad  bean 
S '  -  V"  needs  a  cool  cli- 
mate and  long 
season.  In  the 
1'nited  States, 
t  he  summers  are 
loo  hot  and  dry 
for  its  successful 
cultivation  on  a 
large  scale,  and 
the  plant  is 
pract  ically  un- 
known here.  In 
Canada,  the 
plant  has  been 
used  with  corn 
to  make  silage; 
and  this  com- 
bination has 
been  called  the 
"  Robertson  mix- 
ture." (2)  Kid- 
ney bean  (Pha- 

478.  Broad  beao— Vicia  Faba.  (XK)  seolus    V  u  I - 


is  the  plant  which  is 
North  America,  coin- 
i,  snap  and  string 
beans.    By  the 
French  it  is  known 
as  haricot  ,  and  by 
the  Spanish  as  fri- 
jole,  and  these 
words  are  often 
found  in  our  litera- 
ture   Its  nativity 
is  unknown,  but  is 
probably    of  tropical 
American  origin.  For  in- 
quiries into  the  nativity 
of  the  bean,  see  DeCan- 
dolle,  Origin  of  Culti- 
vated Plants;   Gray  & 
Trumbull. Amer. 
Jour.  Sri  .26: 130; 
S  t  u  r  t  e  v  a  n  t , 
Amer.  Nat. 
1887 :332;  \\  itt- 
mack,  Ber.  der 
Deutschen  Bot. 
Gesellschaft,  6: 
374  (1888).  (3) 
Lima  or  Sugar 
beans  (Phaseo- 
lu»  lunalus,  which  see). 
I>oiig-seasoii,  normally 
tall  -  climbing  plants, 
producing    large,  flat 

M  r.|  .     I  )L"      179  181). 

Native  to  South  Amer- 
ica. See  Hailey,  Bull. 
87,  Cornell  Kxp.  Sta. 
:i   Various  species  of 


479.  Types  of  beana.  (Natural  «Ue  ) 

a.  Vicia  Faba.   b.  Ttiax-oliu  vulgaris.  t_ 
d.  IJoIicIkm  *e-«|uipe<Uli«  i  properly  a  Vigna).  #.  Glycine 
/.  Phzi*er>lu!i  raulliftarii-*. 


Doliehos  (as  D.  sesqu  ■■  of  gardens),  or  closely 

related  things.  Vines  which  produce  very  long,  slender 
pods  and  small,  narrow  beans  (Figs.  479d,  482).  Native 
to  tropical  America,  (a)  Sov,  or  Soja,  bean  {Glycine 
hispida).  A  bushy,  erect,  hairy  plant  producing  small 
pods  in  clusters,  and  pea-like  seeds  (Figs.  479c,  4S3). 
In  this  count ry  used  mostly  for  forage.  Native  to 
China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  much  grown. 

Aside  from  these  types,  then*  an;  others  of  less  econ- 
omic ini|K)rtance.  Tne  Scarlet  Runner  type  is  a  peren- 
nial phaseolus  (P.  ntultifforus),  grown  in  this  country 
mostly  for  ornament  (F'igs.  479/,  484).  The  Tepary 
bean,  now  gaining  prominence  in  the  Southwest,  is  a 
form  of  Phaseolus  acuttf alius,  a  native  species.  Various 
other  species  of  Phaseolus  are  also  cultivated  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world  under  the  name  of  beans.  /'. 
radiatu*  is  prized  in  Japan,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States  as  Adzuki  Bean  (see  Georgeson, 
Bull.  32.  Kan.  Fxp.  Sta.).  Vigna  sinensis,  known  in 
North  America  as  cowpca  (which  see),  is  sometimes 
called  a  bean.  The  Velvet  l>ean  of  the  South  is  a 
Mucuna  (which  seel,  recently,  however,  referred  to 
Stizolobium.  The  Jack  bean  is  a  Canavalia  (Fig.  48a). 
Recent  American  studies  on  varieties  and  tvpes  of 
beans  are  Irish,  Rep   Mo.  Bot.  Gani.  1901,  81-165; 
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Jarvis,  American  Varieties  of  Bean*.  Cornell  Bull.  260 
(1908);  Freeman,  Ariz.  Bull.  68  (1912). 

The  sea  beans  of  the  Florida  coast'  are  seeds  of  various 
tropical  leguminous  plants,  and  are  transported  by 
ocean  currents  (see  Coe,  in  G.F.  7:503). 

For  botanical  treatment,  see  Dolichoa,  Glycine, 

I    I  i  1  '  t  M  ' \  1 1  $  ,      \    I'll,     \    i_,  rHi  .  H, 

Culture  of  the  bean. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  practical  gardener,  the  various 
tyj>cs  and  numerous  varieties  of  the  bean  may  be  classi- 
fied in  two  groups,  in  two  different  ways,  namely, 

either  as  "field 
beans"  and  "gar- 
den beans,"  or  as 
"bush  beans"  and 
"pole  beans." 
Field  beans  an' 
grown  on  a  large 
commercial  scale 
for  the  drv-shclled 
seeds,  either  as  a 
farm  crop  in  regu- 
lar rotation,  as 
corn  and  potatoes 
are  grown,  or  at 
times  as  a  sub- 
sidiary or  chance 
crop,  or  side  line, 
in  young  orchards, 
and  so  on,  but  are 
not  usually  found 
in  the  home-  or 
market-  garden, 
where  highly  ma- 
nured soil  would 
tend  to  stimulate 
growth  of  foliage  at  the  expense  of  seed-production. 
Field  beans  belong  mostly  or  entirely  in  the  class  of 
bush  beans.  The  garden  beans  are  more  commonly 
grown  for  their  succulent  pods  and  immature  seeds, 
and  include  both  bush  and  pole  or  "running"  sorts. 
The  latter  come  almost  exclusively  under  the  head  of 
"garden"  beans. 

The  great  economic  value  of  the  bean  is  generally 
recognized,  not  alone  in  respect  to  its  high  place  as  a 
farm  and  garden  crop,  but  also  as  the  must  suitable 
material,  next  to  animal  products,  in  compounding  a 
balanced  ration  for  man,  and  to  some  extent  for  beast, 
ami  as  a  substitute  for  dear  meats. 

Beans  are  easily  force* I  under  glass,  in  a  temperature 
suitable  for  tomatoes.  They  may  be  grown  either  in 
pots  or  beds.  The  bush  varieties,  as  Sion  House,  are 
preferred.  Keep  them  growing,  and  look  out  for  red 
spider. 

Field  bean*. 

Ordinary  field  beans  like  a  fairly  good  warm  farm 
soil,  such  as  will  suit  corn  or  potatoes.  They  do  not 
draw  very  heavily  on  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Belong- 
ing to  the  legumes,  they  are  able  to  make  use  to  a  large 
extent  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  if  given  a  good 
start  will  not  only  look  out  for  their  own  needs  in  that 
respect,  but  may  leave  the  land  better  supplied  with 
nitrogen  than  it  was  found  at  planting-time.  Thev  will 
not  thrive  on  wet  or  badly  drained  land;  otherwise 


turns.  Or,  in  the  absence  of  these  chemicals,  200 
pounds  or  so  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  such  as  is  usually 
applied  foi  grain  crops,  and  which  analyzes  about  2  or 
3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  of  phosphoric  acid  and  3  or  4  of 
potash,  may  be  applied  broadcast  after  plowing.  Al- 
though  the  planting  should  not  be  done  until  after  the 
soil  has  t>ccome  warm,  in  the  northern  states  not  before 
June,  the  customary  planting-time  in  the  great  bean- 
producing  sections  extends  from  June  1  to  June  25;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  of  great  importance  to  plow  the  land 
earlv  and  keep  it  worked  with  disk  or  other  harrows 
until  planting-time;  this  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
moisture  ami  getting  ahead  of  the  weeds.  Important 
also  is  the  use  of  good  hand-picked  se<>d  beans,  not  over 
one  year  old,  and  free  from  weevils  and  disease  infection. 
The  rows  are  to  be  made  28  to  36  inches  apart,  and  for 
small  areas,  planting  by  hand  or  with  a  corn-planter 
will  do.  For  planting  on  a  larger  scale,  a  regular  bean- 
planter  or  a  grain-drill  with  part  of  the  tubes  stopped  up 
so  as  to  bring  the  rows  the  correct  distance  apart  should 
be  used.  If  fertilizer  is  to  be  applied  with  the  drill  at 
.the  same  time,  it  may  be  allowed  to  run  from  the  hoe 
or  tube  on  each  side  of  each  tube  that  discharges  the 
seed  beans. 

Among  the  varieties  generally  grown  in  field  culture 
are  the  Pea  or  Navy,  the  Medium,  Bed  and  White 
Kidney.  The  Pea  bean  is  small  but  early  and  prolific, 
and  considered  to  be  about  as  profitable  as  any  other 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  particularly  recom- 
mended for  the  small  or  home  grower. 

The  harvesting  comes  when  the  pods  have  ripened 
anil  the  leaves  have  dropped  off,  and  is  to  be  done 
with  a  bean-puller  or  harvester,  taking  two  rows  at  a 
time,  or  in  a  small  way  by  hand-pulling.  The  vines  are 
put  in  small  heaps,  allowed  to  cure,  and  promptly  stored 
out  of  the  way  of  moisture,  afterwards  threshed  with 
a  ln*an  thresher,  or  in  a  small  way  with  the  flail,  cleaned, 
sorted  by  hand  (in  a  large  commercial  way  with  the  help 
of  a  bean-eorting  device),  and  marketed. 


Garden 

The  warm  and  fertile  soil  of  the  average  home-  or 
market-garden  suits  the  requirements  of  the  "garden" 
beans,  as  they  are  mostly  grown  for  their  tender  and 
succulent  pods  and  not  for  their  seeds,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lima  and  several  others,  for  their  seeds  in 
an  immature  or  half-developed  state.  The  pods  of  all 
these  garden  beans  should 
be  picked  promptly  and 
clean  in  order  to  prolong 
the  bearing  period  as 
much  as  possible.  If  the 
beans  are  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  vines,  the  latter 
will  soon  give  out.  Only 
when  these  garden  beans 
are  grown  for  seed  pur- 
poses is  early  and  even 
ripening  desirable,  and  in 
that  case  the  jkmIs,  |>cr- 
haps  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  setting  if 
light,  must  all  be  left  on. 
A  good  string  bean  has  a 
thick,  meaty  pod  which 
off    clean  when 


man  < 

broken,  leaving  no  string 
along  the  back. 


481.  Urse  Whilr  Lim*  bean 

(XHl 


sandy  loams 

gravelly  loams  next  in  order.  They  should  have  a  fair 
but  not  excessive  amount  of  humus.  A  few  loads  of  fine 
old  stable  manure  spread  evenly  on  the  surface  after 
plowing,  if  possible  supplemented  with  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  dissolved  rock  (acid  phosphate!  or  other 

phoaphatic  manure,  may  be  expected  to  give  good  re-     the  yellow-podded  sorts.  Among  them  are  Black  W  ax, 


Many  varieties  which 
answer  this  description  are  offered  in  the  various  i 
men's  lists,  both  green-podded  and  yellow-podded. 
Early  Valentine,  with  its  many  strains  (Red,  Black, 
Earliest  Improved,  and  so  on),  is  still  in  favor  with 
growers  for  a  green-podded  variety.  A  newer  good 
one  is  Stringlcss  Green-Pod.    Ouite  numerous  are 

them  i 
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Golden  Wax,  Davis  Kidney  Wax,  Wardwell  Wax, 
Hodaon,  and  others. 

Pole  beans. 

Pole  or  running  varieties  of  beans  require  especially 
fertile  soil;  and  for  that  king  of  table  beans,  the  lima  of 
all  forms,  too  much  can  hardly  be  done  in  the  way  of 
enriching  the  ground.  Warm  soil  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  success  in  growing  pole  beans.  When  poles 
are  to  be  used  for  support,  they  should  be  set  not  less 
than  4  feet  apart  each  way,  before  the  beans  are  planted. 
Four  or  five  beans  arc  to  be  placed  around  each  pole, 
1  to  1 inches  deep.  While  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  put  the 
seed  eye  downward!,  it  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of 
prompt  and  uniform  germination.  In  case  of  absence  or 
scarcity  of  poles,  a  serviceable,  cheap  and  ornamental 
trellis  may  be  constructed  by  setting  posts  firmly  at 
proper  distances  along  the  row,  connecting  them  with 
two  wires,  one  a  few  inches  and  the  other  5  or  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  finally  winding  cheap  twine  zig- 
zag fashion  around  the  two  wires.  Cultivate  and  hoe 
frequently.  A  top-dressing  of  good  fertilizer,  or  of  old. 
poultry-  or  sheep-manure,  hoed  in  around  the  plants, 
may  be  of  great  help  in  keeping  up  the  productiveness 
of  the  plants  to  the  end  of  the  season.  To  have  a  con- 
tinuous supply  during  the  entire  season,  the  pods, 
when  large  enough,  must  be  gathered  frequently  ana 
clean.  Among  the  varieties  used  both  for  string 
and  shell  beans,  are  the  Green-podded  Creaseback, 


4*2.  Yird-loog  Bod.  A  tpecies  of  Vijna. 

several  wax  varieties,  Golden  Cluster,  and  the  popular 
Horticultural  or  Speckled  Cranberry  bean,  besides  any 
number  of  others.  A  very  fine  bean  is  the  Dutch 
Runner  (Fig.  484),  which  approaches  the  lima  in 
quiility  and  resembles  it  in  habit  of  growth.  The  seed 
is  of  the  largest  size  and  clear  white  in  color.  Highly 
ornamental  is  the  closely  related  Scarlet  Runner,  with 
its  abundance  of  show)'  scarlet  blossoms.  This  latter 
bean  is  grown  in  Europe  for  eating,  but  is  rarely  used 
for  that  purpose  here. 

Lima  beans. 

Of  all  pole  beans,  the  limas  have  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  economic  value.  They  enjoy  a  deserved  popu- 
larity, and  are  usually  grown  with  profit  by  the  market- 
gardener.  The  varieties  might  be  clawed  in  three  tyjies, 
— that  of  the  Large  Lima,  the  Dreer  Lima,  and  the 
Small  Lima  or  Sieva.  Each  of  them  has  a  number  of 
sub-varieties  or  strains,  and  appears  in  both  pole  and 
bush  form.  The  old  Large  Lima  (Fig.  481)  is  a  very 
large,  flat  bean,  and  yet  largely  grown  for  main  crop. 
To  the  same  type  belong  Extra-Early  Jersey,  King- 
of-the-Ganlen,  and  others.  The  pods  of  these  are  very 
large,  and  the  beans  in  them  somewhat  flattened. 

There  are  dwarf  forma  of  both  sieva  and  the  regular 
lima.  The  Burpee  Bush  Lima  is  a  form  of  the  large 
lima  type.  The  Dreer  Lima  of  both  forms  is  appreciated 
especially  for  its  high  quality.  The  seeds  lire  more 
roundish  and  crowded  close  together  in  the  pods,  the 
latter  being  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Large  Lima. 
The  seeds  of  these  two  types  are  light-colored,  with  a 
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reenish  tinge,  but  the  I>arge  Lima  is  also  represented 
y  red  and  speckled  (red-and-white)  sports.  The  Small 
Lima  or  Sieva,  with  its  dwarf  form,  Henderson  Bush 
Lima,  seems  to  be  hardier  and  earlier  than  the  two 
larger  types,  but  pod  and  bean  are  quite  small.  The 
color  of  this  bean  is  nearly  clear  white,  but  there  is  also 
a  speckled  sub-variety  of  it.  Wherever  there  is  a  place 
for  the  Sieva,  its  bush  form  will  be  appreciated.  The 
bush  forms  of  the  two  larger  types,  however,  are  not 
uniformly  productive  enough  to  take  the  place  of  the 
pole  forms  entirely.  The  latter  will  often  be  preferable 
when  a  season  of  continuous  bearing  is  desired. 

Lima  beans  require  a  long  season,  and  therefore  are 
not  much  grown  along  the  northern  borders  and  in 
Canada.  They  must  be  given  warm  and  "quick"  soil 
and  kept  constantly  growing. 

Other  beans. 

Three  other  members  of  the  bean  tribe  might  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection;  namely,  the  Black  bean  or 
cowpea  of  the  South,  the  Japanese  Soy  bean,  and  the 
English  or  Broad  bean.  The  cowpea  takes,  in  some 
measure,  the  same  place  in  the  southern  states  that  red 
clover  takes  at  the  North,  being  used  both  as  stock  food 
and  as  a  green-manure  crop.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  it,  early  and  late,  some  of  strictly  bush  habit 
and  some  producing  long  runners.  Sec  Cowpea.  Of 
greater  value  for  the  same  purposes,  north  of  New  Jer- 
sey, seems  to  be  the  Japanese  Soy  bean,  which  is  early 
enough  to  come  to  maturity  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Its  foliage  is  rather  thin  or  open,  how- 
ever, which  impairs  its  value  for  green-manuring.  The 
dry  bean  constitutes  one  of  the  richest  vegetable  foods 
known,  and  its  flavor  seems  unobjectionable  to  all  kinds 
of  stock.  Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  Similar  to  this  in 
value  is  the  English  Broad  bean,  several  varieties  of 
which,  as  the  Broad  Windsor,  the  Horse  bean,  and  others, 
are  grown  and  arc  popular  in  England  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  European  continent.  In  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  they  arc  scarcely  known,  and  in  none  generally 
cultivated.  Only  a  few  of  our  seedsmen  list  them  in 
their  otherwise  complete  catalogues.  Vet  they  are  a 
decidedly  interesting  group  of  plants,  and  worthy  of 
greater  attention  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  country. 
Being  about  as  hardy  as  peas,  they  mav  be  planted 
much  earlier  than  would  be  safe  for  ordinary  beans. 
The  Windsor  is  used  in  England  in  much  the  same  way  as  . 
lima  beans  are  used  in  America;  but  the  latter  are  so 
much  better  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  need 
of  planting  the  former  as  a  table  vegetable.  The  varie- 
ties with  smallish  seeds  are  sometimes  grown  and  used 
in  parts  of  Europe  for  feeding  pigeons  and  chickens, 
and  under  certain  conditions  might  have  some  value 
here  for  the  same  purpose  on  account  of  the  high 
protein  content. 

Insects  and  diseases. 

The  foliage  of  the  various  beans  is  rarely  attacked  by 
insects.  A  somewhat  serious  pest,  however,  which 
attacks  the  seeds  both  in  the  pod  and  dry,  after  being 
shelled,  is  the  bean-weevil,  a  smaller  brother  of  the  pea- 
weevil,  and  having  nearly  the  same  general  habits  of 
development .  If  only  beans  free  from  live  weevils  are 
used  for  seed  in  a  given  locality,  the  product  will  be 
free  from  them  also.  For  that  reason,  all  beans  to  be 
used  for  seed,  or  for  food,  if  suspected  of  being  weevil- 
infested,  Hhould  be  subjected  to  the  carbon-bisulfid 
treatment  in  the  fall.  It  is  simple,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  highly  inflammable  drug  away  from 
an  open  fire  or  light.  Place  the  beans  in  a  tight  recep- 
tacle. Pour  a  quantity  (half  pint  to  barrel)  of  the 
bisulfid  into  a  saucer  or  other  flat  dish,  which  place  on 
top  of  the  beans,  and  cover  the  receptacle  tightly, 
leaving  it  thus  for  twentv-four  hours  or  more. 

Difficult  to  control  is  the  bean  blight,  a  disease  which 
frequently  affects  field,  garden  ana  lima  beans.  Seed 
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from  an  affected  field  should  not  be  used,  nor  should 
beana  be  planted  again  on  a  field  for  several  years  after 
having  been  affected.  For  l>can  anthracnoac,  also  called 
bean  rust  (erroneously)  and  pod-spot,  which  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  dark  or  brownish  spots  on  the  pods 
and  occurs  both  on  field  and  garden  beans,  there  is  one 
sure  preventive.  Plant  clean  seed  and  grow  a  practically 
clean  crop.  It  is  advisable  for  the  grower  to  select  his 
own  seea  beans,  carefully  rejecting  ever,'  pod  that 
shows  the  least  sign  of  the  disease.  The  true  bean  rust 
is  not  so  often  met  with,  therefore  not  so  serious. 

T.  Gkjeiner. 

Lima  beans  in  California. 

Lima  beans  are  grown  in  California  very  extensively 
as  a  field  crop,  supplying  the  market*  of  the  country 
with  the  bulk  of  the  dry  shelled  product.  The  figures 
for  the  lima  bean  crop  of  1910  in  California  are  as 

follows:  BMta 

Ventura  County   800.000 

Orange  County   180,000 

Sun  Barbara  County   75.1X10 

Ixw  Angrlm  County   75.000 

San  Dirge  County   60.000 

Total  1.160.000 

The  above  represents  a  total  of  about  82,8.50  acres 
devoted  to  this  crop. 

Lima  beans  delight  in  warm,  summer  weather,  but 
if  the  relative  humidity  is  low,  they  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. Along  the  California  coast,  which  is  the  heavi- 
est producing  section,  the  fi>gs  are  remarkably  constant 
in  the  night  and  early  morning,  and  when  for  a  week  or 
ten  davs  these  fogs  are  lacking,  the  bean  crop  suffers 
markedly.  The  small  pods  that  are  just  forming  dry 
up  and  fall  off  without  making  seed.  The  heavy  fogs 
which  roll  in  may  add  a  little  moisture  to  the  surface 
soil  for  a  time,  but  not  enough  to  reach  the  roois  and 
aid  the  plants  directly.  The  great  benefit  of  tne  fog  is 
in  lessening  evaporation  and  tempering  the  atmosphere, 
less  water  passing  from  the  plant  into  moist  atmosr.heic 
than  would  pass  into  dry  atmosphere. 

The  profitable  production  of  lima  beans  is  limited  to 
some  extent  by  soil,  though  not  so  much  as  by  climate. 
They  are  grown  on  soil  ranging  all  the  way  .'rom  sandy 
to  adobe.  The  lima  bean  plant  does  not  grow  well  on 
an  acid  soil;  neither  does  it  thrive  on  an  alkali  soil. 
California  soils,  being  mostly  arid  or  semi-arid,  are  not 

badly  leached,  and 
therefore  lime  is 
usually  abundant, 
insuring  freedom 
from  acidity.  But 
the  same  aridity 
and  consequent  lack 
////  of  leaching  is  re- 

sponsible for  the  ac- 
cumulation in  some 
fc^  ^V^'frr?5^  lands  of  considcr- 

4Wi,4?\JH^r       ijf'       \  able  amounts  of 

alkali  salts,  enough 
to  limit  the  area 
~!  and  the  production 
\yp  y —    "is**"  j   m   ,ne  counties 
r\i|  jjj  /  f  /  )<■      I    where  the  bulk  of 
/  / /  Vjf  f    I     the  limas  is  grown. 
_J   .  j     The  amount  of 
frrr*'''     /      alkali   which  this 
/       bean   can  endure 

^'^5jf^<T\\L 1  N  ^ ^/  and   8*'"  produce 

~f'^L    ~   [laying   crops  has 

\  j  >^  not  been  definitely 

j   I  determined,  but  it 

>k  is  not  high.  How- 
ever, experience  has 

( X  K>  shown  that  the  lima 


will  bear  more  alkali  than  the  Rlackeye,  Lady  Washing- 
ton, or  other  beans  of  the  common  kidney  type. 

The  difference  in  time  of  maturity  is  very  great 
between  sandy  and  clayey  soils,  and  still  greater  be- 
tween dry  and  moist  soils.  A  difference  of  a  week  may 
be  observed  in  the  same  field,  due  to  physical  variations 
in  the  soil,  and  much  more 
than  this  difference  in  time 
has  been  frequently  observed 
within  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles.  It  seems  that  the 
water-supply  of  the  si 
than  the  texture  is 
sible  for  this  difference  in 
time  of  ripening,  as  irrigation 
on  light  soils  causes  the  same 
lateness  in  maturity.  Thus, 
a  tendency  is  found  toward 
the  perennial  habit  which  the 
plant  maintains  under  the 
humid  conditions  of  the 
tropics. 

Soils  with  much  nitrogen 
tend  to  produce  late  matu- 
rity; hence  the  limas  ripen 
later  on  land  which  has  been 
recently  manured.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mineral  ele- 
ments tend  toward  early 
maturity.  Limas  require  a 
richer  soil  than  do  the  white 
kidney  beans;  the  pole  varie- 
ties require  a  richer  soil  than 
the  bush  varieties. 

The  standard  preparation 
of  land  for  a  bean  crop  is 
practised.  Growers  have 
learned  by  experience  that 

culti- 


good  preparation  pays;  in  fact,  very  much 
vation  is  given  the  soil  before  seeding  than  after. 

Planting  is  from  May  1  to  May  25,  at  the  rate  of 
forty-five  to  sixty-five  pounds  per  acre,  according  to 
the  moisture  condition  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
beans  are  planted  in  rows  30  to  36  inches  apart,  8  to  12 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  a  single  seed  being  dropped  in  a 
place.  On  the  heavier  and  more  moist  soils,  where  the 
growth  of  vines  is  rank,  the  wider  distances  are  given 
bet  ween  rows.  Two  inches  in  the  moist  soil  is  considered 
the  best  depth  of  planting. 

The  beans  are  tilled  while  young,  one,  two  or  three 
times,  the  average  number  of  cultivations  being  two  or  a 
little  more.  The  fields  are  ordinarily  kept  free  from 
weeds  from  the  time  of  working  in  the  winter  till  the 
vines  cover  the  ground.  Cultivation  must  cease  when 
the  vines  get  large,  as,  not  being  provided  with  supports, 
they  spread  across  the  row  and  would  be  badly  injured 
by  the  passage  of  the  cultivator.  After  the  vines  have 
made  such  a  growth  as  practically  to  cover  the 
ground,  the  mulch  is  not  so  much  needed  to  prevent 
evaporation. 

Irrigation  in  California. 

As  there  is  normally  no  rain  on  the  bean  crop  in 
California  from  planting  till  harvest,  the  ground,  of 
course,  becomes  very  dry.  Hence  irrigation  has  been 
found  profitable,  the  production  in  many  fields  being 
doubled  by  the  use  of  water.  The  most  common 
method  of  irrigation  is  by  the  row  system.  Furrows  are 
made  between  all  the  rows  with  an  implement  carrying 
four  broad  shovels,  furrowing  between  four  rows  at  a 
time.  Water  is  run  in  these  furrows  for  the  desired 
time,  after  which  the  land  is  leveled  by  a  shallow 
cultivation.  This  prevents  excessive  evaporation  which 
would  take  place  if  the  furrows  were  allowed  to  bake  in 
the  sun.  Usually  only  one  irrigation  is  given,  and  that 
about  July  1st,  just  before  cultivation  ceases.  Two  and 
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per  acre  arc  applied  at  this 


one  half  to  3 

time. 

Harvesting,  and  caring  for  the  product. 

In  the  sections  of  light  and  unirrigated  land,  the 
beans  ripen  from  August  20  to  September  10.  In  the 
irrigated  parts  and  on  heavier  land,  they  ripen  from 
September  10  to  September  25  or  October  1.  These 
dates  indicate  the  time  the  beans  are  harvested.  Before 
the  earliest  date  for  each  section  there  will  be  some  dry 
pods  in  all  the  fields  and  at  the  latest  date  of  harvest 
there  are  always  green  pods. 

The  beans  are  harvested  by  a  seed-cutter  with  two 
runners  12  to  15  inches  high.  On  the  inner  side  of  each 
a  knife  is  set  diagonally  backward  and  toward  the  middle 
of  the  sled.  A  few 
inches  above  each 
knife  is  a  bar  of  iron 
or  wood  set  in  a  simi- 
lar position.  The  sled- 
runners  are  such  a 
distance  apart  that 
two  rows  of  beans 
will  pass  between 
them.  Hence  each 
knife  is  drawn  along 
the  line  of  the  row 
cutting  the  plants 
just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 
The  diagonal  position 
of  the  knife  causes  it 
to  cut  the  plants 
clean  without  pulling 
up  by  the  roots,  and 
together  with  the 
diagonal  bar  above,  pushes  both 
rows  to  the  middle,  leaving  them 
together  in  a  windrow.  These 
cutters  are  often  mounted  on 
wheels  to  bear  the  main  weight 
of  the  sled  and  driver,  the  runner 
cutting  into  the  ground  just 
enough  to  hold  it  firmly  to  the 
row.  Levers  are  provided  to 
raise  and  lower  the  frame  of  the 
sled.  A  man  with  two  or  three 
horses,  usually  three,  cuts  from 
8  to  12     acres  a  day. 

The  vines,  after  lying  in  wind- 
rows for  a  few  hours,  as  left  by 
the  cutter,  are  piled  by  hand 
with  pitchforks.  Three  wind- 
lows  are  commonly  placed  to- 
gether in  one  row  of  piles.  Pil 
diameter  on  the  ground  and  3  feet  high.  They  remain 
in  these  piles  till  very  dry,  which  is  a  length  of  time 
varying  with  the  weather  and  the  maturity  of  the 
beans,  but  usually  from  two  to  three  weeks.  A  man 
is  expected  to  pile  about  5  acres  a  day.  but  frequently 
does  not  pile  more  than  2  or  3  acres.  It  requires  from 
two  to  three  men  to  handle  the  beans  cut  with  one  sled. 

Threshing  is  done  by  itinerant  machines,  using  for 
power  either  steam  or  gasolene  engines.  The  machines 
thresh  from  1,000  to  2,.r>00  Racks  per  day,  l,fl00  being  a 
fair  day's  work.  In  a  few  instances  about  3,000  sacks 
have  been  threshed  in  a  <lay.  The  charge  is  usually 
25  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  equal  to  20  cents  a  sack. 
The  beans  are  stored  in  large  warehouses  until  mar- 
keted, and  are  generally  reeleaned  by  a  mechanical 
recleaner  which  is  very  satisfactory. 

Yield  and  value  of  crop. 

The  average  yield  is  about  fourteen  sacks,  eighty 
pounds  per  sack,  or  about  1 . 120  pounds  per  acre.  Some 
fields  produce  nearly  three  times  this  amount,  but  in 
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are  4  or  5  feet 


the  best  section  an  average  of  t  wenty-five  sacks  or  2,000 
pounds  per  acre  is  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 

Another  factor  which  is  of  importance,  and  which  has 
only  recently  come  to  be  appreciated,  is  the  value  of  the 
bean  straw  as  rough  feed.  It  is  generally  regarded  that 
the  straw  is  worth  about  SI  per  ton  in  the  field,  loose. 

George  W.  Shaw. 

Tepary  beans. 

The  tepary  is  a  small  white  bean  native  to  the 
southwestern  region  of  the  United  States  (Phaseotus 
acuHfolius  var.  Jalifolius),  long  grown  by  the  Indians 
and  now  receiving  attention  from  general  cultivators. 
The  first  full  aeount  is  in  Bulletin  68, 
ment  Station  (1912). 

The  development  of  artesian  and  dry-farming  dis- 
tricts in  Arizona,  together  with  the  increased  use  of 
pumped  water  for  irrigation,  have  created  a  need  for  a 
leguminous  crop  which,  used  in  rotation  with  grain  or 
forage  planting,  will  maintain  the  nitrogen  and  humous 
content  of  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
money  return  which  is  sure  and  profitable.  The  experi- 
ence of  practical  farmers  throughout  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  has  for  years  demonstrated  the  fact  that  no 
crop  so  well  fills  this  demand  as  the  growing  of  dry 
shell  beans.  Being  a  countrywide  food  staple,  they  have 
a  steady  market  which  is  little  influenced  by  local 
conditions  other  than  transportation 
charges.  As  corn  in  Illinois,  cotton  in 
Texas  or  wheat  in  Kansas  represent 
to  their  producers  products  of  staple 
value,  so  may  the  dry-fanners  of  the 
Southwest,  and  those  irrigating  with 
artesian  and  pumped  waters,  look  to 
the  bean  as  a  money-crop  which  at  all 
times  may  be  surely  and  readily  turned 
into  cash. 

Varieties  of  beans  originated  in  the 
humid  sections  of  the  East  are  of  but 
little  value  when  grown  in  Arizona. 
They  do  not  withstand  satisfactorily 
the  extreme  aridity  and  heat  of  the  air 
during  the  summer  months.  Out  of  a 
large  number  of  varieties  tested  at 
Yuma,  only  those  of  southwestern 
origin  were  at  all  successful. 

Among  these  southwestern  varieties 
of  beans,  first  tested  at  Yuma  in  1909, 
certain  ones  were  noted  which  gave 
yields  far  in  execs*  of  all  others,  includ- 
ing even  the  much-prized  pink  bean, 
or  frijole.  Subsequent  investigations 
developed  the  fact  that  this  group  of 
varieties  (known  as  tejMiries)  was  distinct  from  either 
the  common  kidney  or  snap  bean.  They  were  found  to 
constitute  a  new  species,  hitherto  unrecognized  as  a 
cultivated  plant  in  botanical  or  horticultural  literature. 
It  has  been  described  by  the  writer  as  a  new  variety  of 
Phascolus  acutif alius.  In  its  wild  state,  Pliaseolus 
aculifolius  is  peculiar  to  the  southwestern  desert 
region.  It  may  be  found  on  the  mountain-sides  and  in 
narrow  valleys  from  the  Pecos  river  westward  across 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  southward  into  the 
adjoining  states  of  Mexico.  Domesticated  from  the 
neighboring  canons  and  cultivated  in  small  patches, 
attended  at  best  by  a  crude  husbandry  and  dejiendent 
upon  the  precarious  summer  rains  and  uncertain  floods 
from  the  mountain  washes  for  irrigat  ion,  the  tepary  has 
lost  none  of  its  native  hardiness.  It  hat  been  cultivated 
by  the  Papago  and  Pima  Indians  from  prehistoric 
times  and  in  all  probability  formed  one  of  the  princi|Md 
fowl-crops  of  that  ancient  and  unknown  agricultural 


the  ruins  of  whose  cities  and  irrigating  canals  are 
the  only  witnesses  of  their  former  presence  and 
prosperity. 
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While  (trowing,  the  tepary  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  common  garden  bean  by  it*  more  slender 
vines  and  smaller  leaven.  The  leaves  are  also  thinner, 
smoother,  narrower  and  more  pointed  at  the  apex  than 
those  of  the  bean.  The  pods  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  bean,  averaging  about  3  inches  long  and  {  inch 
wide.  Being  somewhat  flattened  and  having  thin, 
rather  tough  walls,  the  pods  might  resemble  rather 
closely  a  small  variety  of  the  lima.  Teparies.  however, 
differ  markedly  from  either  the  bean  or  the  lima  in  the 
length  of  the  stems  bearing  the  first  pair  of  aerial 
leaves.  For  teparies  these  measure  only  about  k  inch, 
whereas  for  beans  and  limas  they  will  average  an  inch 
or  more.  The  seeds  of  the  tepary  are  smaller  t  han  those 
of  the  other  sorts  mentioned  and  theft  are  a  number  of 
minor  differences  which  sulfice  to  give  them  a  distinctive 
appearance  at  least  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
group.  The  seeds  of  the  white  variety 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  navy 
bean,  with  which  they  would  in  all 
probability  be  classed  on  the  general 
market.  A  convenient  test  for  shelled 
U'|>ary  beans  is  to  immerse  them  in 
water.  They  will  wrinkle  in  five  to 
ten  minutes;  while  other  cultivated 
species  commonly  require  forty-five 
minutes  to  one  hour. 

The  tepary  as  a  food. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  palatability 
of  beans  and  teparies.  Among  the 
Indians  and  Mexicans,  the  commer- 
cial pink  bean  is  preferred  to  the 
tepary,  as  they  say  it  lias  a  better 
flavor.  These  people,  however,  make 
the  same  difference  between  the  pink 
bean  and  the  white  navy  which  is 
shipped  in  from  the  East.  Teparies 
should  be  soaked  twelve  hours  fx  wore 
cooking,  during  which  time  they  swell 
to  at  least  twice  their  original  volume 
ami  more  than  double  in  weight.  In 
this  respect  they  markedly  surpass 
other  beans.  Well-cooked  teparies 
are  light  and  mealy  and  have  a  rich 
bean-like  aroma.  Boiled  and  baked 
with  bacon  or  mashed  and  added  to 
soups,  they  form  most  acceptable 
dishes.  To  such  as  are  fond  of  the 
onion,  a  small  amount  of  this  vegetable  finely  chopped 
and  stirred  in  during  boiling  makes  a'  pleasing 
addition. 

Yields  and  culture. 

The  superiority  of  the  tepary  over  other  beans  for 
planting  in  the  Southwest  is  exhibited  in  its  greater 
productivity  when  grown  under  similar  conditions. 
This  statement  is  not  only  true  in  irrigated  sections, 
but  even  more  marked  in  regions  devoted  to  dry-farm- 
ing. In  nine  experiments  in  Arizona  covering  almost 
every  condition  of  soil,  culture  and  water-supply,  and 
extending  over  three  years,  the  average  yiela  of  the 
teparies  has  been  slightly  more  than  four  times  the 
average  for  varieties  of  the  kidney  bean.  These  greater 
yields  are  due  to  the  ability  of  the  tepary  to  germinate 

Suickly  in  the  presence  of  a  low  moisture-content  of 
ic  soil,  with  the  resulting  better  stands  on  dry  lands. 
The  tepary  is  also  able  to  withstand  protracted  seasons 
of  drought  without  permanent  injury,  returning  to  full 
vigor  immediately  when  the  rains  come.  Other  beans 
do  not  possess  this  ability  to  a  marked  degree.  The 
tepary  is  also  inured  to  the  greatest  extremes  of  sum- 
mer temperatures  and  will  bloom  and  set  seed  anv 
month  from  May  to  November.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  blooming  period  of  common  beans  happens  to 
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fall  within  a  season  of  extreme  heat,  the  buds  will  for 
the  most  part  drop  without  setting  pods.  For  these 
reasons  the  tepary  is  a  more  sure  and  dependable  crop, 
often  giving  fair  returns  when  beans  are  a  total  failure. 
With  an  ample  supply  of  water,  good  soil  and  other 
conditions  favorable, 
teparies  should  yield  700 
to  1 ,200  pounds  per  acre. 
However,  1,500  pounds 
per  acre  have  been  re- 
ported from  the  Colo- 
rado Valley  near  Yuma. 
Under  dry-farm  condi- 
tions, yields  of  450  to 
700  |x>unds  have  been 
reported.  On  irrigated 
lands,  teparies  may  be 
planted  in  southern  Arizona  any  time  from  the  early 
spring  when  danger  of  frost  is  past  until  August  10. 
The  best  crops  however,  are  secured  by  early  planting, 
March  20  to  April  1,  or  by  midsummer  planting,  July 
12  to  25.  In  drv-farming,  thev  are  planted  any  time 
from  the  10th  to  the  15th  or  20th  of  July. 

Geo.  F.  Freeman. 

BEARBERRY:  ArrtoMnphylot. 
BEAR'S  BREECH:  AeanOnu. 
BEAUCARfTEA:  .Valuta. 

BEAUFORT  I A  (Duchess  of  Beaufort,  patron  of 
botany).  Myrtdaxt.  Greenhouse  red-flowered  shrubs, 
blooming  in  spring. 

Stiff,  more  or  less  heath-like  shrubs:  lvs.  commonly 
opposite,  small  and  rigid,  often  only  1-nerved:  fls.  in 
heads  or  short  spikes,  sessile;  calyx  5-lobed;  petals  5, 
spreading;  stamens  many,  longer  than  the  petals,  in 
bundles  opposite  each  of  the  petals:  ovary  3-celled:  fr. 
a  loculicidal  caps,  borne  in  the  hardened  calyx-tube. — 
Twelve  or  13  species  in  W.  Austral.  Requires  the  treat- 
ment of  coolhouse  Australian  things,  with  peaty  soil. 
Prop,  by  maturing  shoots  under  glass. 

purpurea,  Lindl.  Small  free-flowering  shrub,  with 
virgate  branches:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate  or  narrower, 
becoming  linear  on  the  small  branches:  fls.  small,  pur- 
plish red,  the  petals  shorter  than  the  erect  subulate 
calyx-lobes.  L.  H.  B. 

BEAUMONTIA  (after  Mrs.  Beaumont,  of  Bretton 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  England).  Apocyndcer.  Hothouse  white- 
flowered  twiner. 

Corolla  funnelform,  short-tubed,  without  scales  in 
the  throat,  with  5  broad  lobes;  stamens  5,  included, 
attached  to  corolla;  disk  5-lobed  or  of  5  scales.  The 
genus  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  familiar  greenhouse 
shrub  Trachelospennum  j<ixminoiiles  than  to  the  splen- 
did tropical  climbers  in  Allamanda  and  Dipladema. — 
Four  or  5  Indian  or 
Javanese  trees  or  tall 
climbers,  with  very 
large,  white,  fra- 
grant, bell-shaped  fls. 
in  terminal  cymes. 

li.  grandiflora  has 
been  neglected  of 
late,  presumably  be- 
cause it  needs  so 
much  room.  It 
should  be  planted 
out  in  strong,  fibrous, 
loamy  soil  of  a  warm- 
house,  as  it  rarely  succeeds  in  pots.  It  is  best  trained 
tn  the  roof,  as  full  light  is  necessary  for  flowering,  if 
not  for  growth.  The  shoots  may  be  thinned  if  the  large 
leaves  cast  too  much  shade  on  the  plants  beneath.  The 
wood  should  be  well  ripened  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  winter  bloom.    The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
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growth  of  the  previous  season.  After  flowering,  the 
plant  should  be  severely  pruned  to  produce  lateral 
shoots  for  the  next  season's  bloom.  In  its  nat  ive  coun- 
try, this  vine 
climbs  over  very 
tall  trees. 

grandifldra, 
Wall.  A  tall- 
growing,  woody 
vine:  Ivb.  obo- 


489.  Oriental  pattern. 

1.  White  geranium  2.  Calendula  offici- 
nuh.-.  "Oraiure  Kins."  3.  C'olru/t.  green. 
4.  Yerltena  hybrids  Purple  Mammoth,  or 
Lrmoine'x  heliotrope.    4.  Alywim  varie- 

Ktum.  6.  Outline  of  black-red  eoleua 
unding  all  part*. 


vatc,  cuspidate, 
wavy  margined: 
sepals  5,  large, 
ovate,  wavy, 
pink-tipped;  co- 
rolla-tube veined 
with  green,  the 
limb  5-cleft.  B. 
M.  3213.  Gn. 
45.  p.  138  :  49, 
p.  314.  J.H.III. 
28:243.  Var. 
supdrba,  having 
larger  whiter  fis. 
than  the  type,  is 
known. 


B.  /rdgrini, 
Pierre.  Everamu 

Airah  with  white,  fragrant,  shallow  hrll-i<hattr<l  (U.  Cochin  China. 
G.C.  111.46:30/1.— B.  JrrrfenidiM,  Wight.  Similar  to  the  above  but 
with  miiuIIt  part*,  and  with  follicle*  10  in.  long.  Cult,  only  in  rare 
collection*.   Wight  lc..  pi.  1314.  TaYLOR  f 

BEDDING,  or  BEDDrNG-OUT.  The  tempo  ran,-  use 
out-of-doors  of  plants  that  are  massed  for  showy  and 
striking  effects.  There  are  four  main  types:  spring, 
summer,  subtropical  and  carpet-bedding. 

Spring  bedding. 

The  most  temporary  of  all  forms  of  bedding  is  that 
designed  only  for  spring  effects.  It  is  usually  followed 
by  summer  bedding  in  the  same  area.  It  is  the  only 
kind  that  largely  envoys  hardy  plants,  as  crocuses, 
narcissi,  daffodils,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  Dutch 
bulbs.  All  four  t ypes  of  bedding  are  commonly  seen  in 
public  parks,  but  spring  bedding  is  the  most  appropri- 
ate for  amateur  and  home  use.  as  the  bulbs  flower  at  a 
dreary  time  of  the  year,  when  their  brave  colore  are  most 
cheering,  and  also  because  they  are  much  more  familiar 
than  the  subtropical  and  foliage  plants  of  summer. 
Moreover,  hardy  bulbs  are  more  easily  cultivated  than 
any  other  class  of  plants,  and  they  are  cheap.  The 
principle  is  to  plant  them  early  enough  to 


400.  French  pattern. 

1.  Calendula  officinalis,  "Sulphur  Queen." 
2  Agere  tutu  nanum.  "Blue  Perfection." 
3.  White  geranium.  4.  Scarlet  geranium. 
6.  Pink  geranium.  Palm  at  center  for  accent. 
Whole  deaign  outlined  with 
nan  then. 


a  strong 
root  develop- 
ment. There- 
fore, they  should 
be  ordered  earlv, 
and  planted  In 
the  latter  part  of 
October  or  first 
of  November. 
The  colors  may 
be  massed  or 
mixed  according 
to  taste,  the 
terms  massed 
and  mixed  bed- 
ding referring  to 
unity  or  variety 
of  effect,  and  be- 
ing applicable  in 
each  of  the  four 
main  types  men- 
tioned above. 

Opposed  to 
this  style  of  bed- 


ding is  the  naturalising  of  bulbs  in  the  lawn.  Crocuses 
and  squills  are  particularly  charming  when  they 
appear  singly,  or  in  twos  or  threes,  at  unexpected 
places  in  the  lawn.  Daffodils  are  frequently  natural- 
ized in  large  masses  in  spots  where  the  grass  is  not 
mowed. 

Pansies  arc  the  only  other  plants  that  are  used  ex- 
tensively for  spring  bedding.  English  double  daisies 
and  catchflies  are  largely  used  for  edgings.  Pansies  are 
set  out  between  April  1  and  15.  In  large  operations, 
pansy  seed  is  sown  in  August  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  young  plants  are  transplanted  once  and  win- 
tered in  a  ooldlrame.  After  flowering,  the  plants  are 
thrown  away.  The  other  method  is  to  sow  the  seed  in 
a  greenhouse  in  January.  The  August^own  pansies 
give  larger  and  earlier  blooms,  but  the  January-sown 
pansier*  will  last  longer,  and  in  partially  shaded  places 
will  give  scattering  bloom  all  summer,  especially  if  pro- 
tected from  drought. 

Summer  bedding 

Bedding  for  summer  effects  often  follows  spring 
bedding  in  the  same  space  of  ground,  and  employs 
chiefly  geraniums,  coleus,  begonias,  ageratum,  salvia, 
vinca,  alyssum,  petunia,  verbena,  heliotrope,  grasses, 
cacti,  and  aquatic  plant*,  the  culture  and  varieties  of 
which  may  be  sought  elsewhere  in  this  work.  As  to 
tenderness,  these  fall  into  two  groups,  the  first  of  which 
may  be  set  out  about  May  15  in  New  York,  and  the 
second  about  June  1.  Geraniums  are  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  first  group,  and  coleus  is  an  example  of  the 
tenderest  mate- 
rial, which  is  set 
out  simultane- 
ously with  sub- 
tropical plants 
when  all  danger 
of  frost  is  past. 

As  to  fondness 
for  sunlight, 
there  are  again 
two  groups,  nut 
the  only  betiding 
plants  of  im- 
portance that 
prefer  shade  arc  tuberous  begonias  and  fuchsias.  The 
popularity  lately  achieved  by  tuberous  begonias  in 
Europe  will  probably  never  be  duplicated  in  America. 
The  secret  of  their  culture  is  shade,  shelter,  and  mois- 
ture at  the  roots.  Therefore,  a  clay  bot  tom  is  desirable 
for  a  bed  of  tuberous  begonia*,  as  being  more  retentive 
of  moisture  than  a  sandy  or  porous  soil.  They  enjoy 
cool  air  and  as  much  indirect  light  as  possible,  but  not 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  north  side  of  a  build- 
ing is  better  for  them  than  a  station  under  trees,  as 
the  trees  usually  give  too  dense  a  shade,  and  their 
roots  interfere.  On  the  other  hand,  coleus  is  more 
highly  colored  in  full  sunlight  than  in  shade. 

IThe  only  fibrous-rooted  begonias  largely  used  for 
bedding  are  varieties  of  the  semperflorens  type,  of  which 
Vemon  ami  Erfordii  are  popular  varieties  at  present. 
In  the  manipulation  of  tender  perennials,  there  are  often 
two  methods  of  propagation,  either  of  which  may  be 
better,  according  to  the  ideal  in  view.  As  a  matter  of 
general  tendency,  propagation  by  cuttings  gives  bloom 
that  is  earlier  but  not  so  continuous  or  profuse  as  by 
seeds.  Salvias  and  verbenas  are  pronounced  examples. 
On  the  contrary,  cuttings  must  be  depended  on,  as  & 
rule,  to  keep  the  choicest  varieties  true  to  type,  as  a 
function  of  seeds  in  nature  seems  to  be  to  produce  more 
variation  than  can  be  attained  by  non-sexual  methods 
of  propagation,  as  by  bulbs  or  cuttings.  Salvias  are  also 
an  example  of  plants  that  are  particularly  effective 
when  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  also  of  plants  that 
are  generally  massed  for  unity  of  effect,  and  not  mixed 
with  others.  Verbenas  aie  commonly  grown  by  them- 


491.  French  border  pattern. 

1.  Marguerite.  "Queen  Alexandra." 
Colcua,  "Golden  Bedder."  3.  Scarlet  i 
nium.  4.  Cineraria  maritime.  6.  i 

"  o.  Aateratum 
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selves,  but  this  is  because  they  demand  much  room  bv 
reason  of  their  trailing  habit. 

Subtropical  bedding. 

Summer  bedding  for  subtropical  effects  employs 
chiefly  cannas,  musas,  castor-oil  plants,  crotons,  palms, 
ferns  of  coarser  habit,  screw-pines,  dracenas,  araucarias, 
elephant-ear  caladiums,  and,  to  a  leaser  extent,  abutilon, 
acalypha,  achyranthes,  anthcricum,  Carica  Papaya, 
sanchezia,  and  others.  Cannas  are  by  far  the  most 
popular  at  the  present  time,  especially  for  mass-work. 
Sometimes  the  tall,  purple-leaved  old-fashioned,  small- 
flowered  types  are  used  in  the  center  or  at  the  back  of 
the  bed,  and  the  dwarf,  modern,  large-flowered  types 
around  the  edges  or  in  front.  Frequently,  massing  with 
a  single  variety  of  canna  is  practised.  Next  to  cannas 
in  popularity  probably  come  the  crotons  orcodicums, — 
the  broad-leaved  types,  as  Queen  Victoria,  being  better 
for  this  purpose  than  the  narrower-leaved  or  simply 
curious  kinds,  as  Vodiatum  itiierruptum  and  C.  voluium, 
which  belong  to  fanciers'  collections.  For  carpeting  the 
ground  in  a  croton  bed,  two  variegated  trailers  can  be 
used  with  good  effect,  the  wandering  Jew  or  trades- 
cantia  and  Oplitmenua  Burmannii,  which  is  familiar 
to  gardeners  as  Panieum  mrugalum.  The  large  leaves  of 
bananas  give  a  very  rich  tropical  effect,  especially  if 

_  thev  can  be  so 

i  •  sheltered  that 
the  wind  will 
not  split  them. 
One  of  the  very' 
best  plants  for 
encircling  a 
public  fountain 
is  the  huge- 
leaved  e  1  e  - 
phant-ear  cala- 
diuxn.  For  in- 
teresting points 
concerning  its 
culture,  see  Co- 
locatia.  Among 
the  first  half- 
dozen  favorities 
for  sub -tropi- 
cal bedding  is 
the  castor -oil 
plant,  or  rici- 
nus.  Its  mar- 
season  makes  it 
rapidly  filling  up 


492.  Tudor  rote  pattern. 

1.  Scarlet   begonia.     1.  Lobelia 
white.     3.   Echeveria  areunda 
Scarlet  geranium.     5.  Cineraria 
0.  Alternanthera  paronychioidea. 
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veluus  growth  from  seed  in  a  single 
one  of  the  very  best  of  all  plants  for 
large  areas  temporarily.  Grasses  furnish  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  bedding  plants  are  tender. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  bamboos  that  are  more  or  less 
hardy  in  the  northern  states,  and  these  are  bound  to 
increase  in  popularity.  Figs.  487,  488.  A  favorite 
combination  of  grasses  for  betiding  is  Arundo  Donax, 
the  giant  reed,  surrounded  by  eulalias.  Grasses  and 
their  kind  are  particularlv  effective  in  aquatic  groups. 

No  well-kept  large  establishment  is  complete  without 
a  pond  or  body  of  water  in  which  aquatic  plants  are 
naturalized.  For  a  more  extended  account  of  this 
attractive  subject,  see  the  article  Aquatics. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  tender  material — as  palms, 
screw-pines,  the  coarser  ferns,  dracenas,  araucarias— a 
class  of  foliage  plants  that  really  docs  better  outdoors 
during  summer  in  a  shady  and  sheltered  position  than 
indoors  all  the  year  round.  In  the  more  formal  styles 
of  ornamental  gardening,  such  plants  often  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  subtropical  bed,  the  large  tubs  of  the 
palms  being  hidden  by  lower-growing  plants,  as 
begonias,  or  whatever  mav  be  left  over  from  the  spring 
operations.  In  less  formal  gardening,  the  tubs  may  be 
hidden  by  plunging  them  half-way  into  the  ground  and 
grading  the  sod,  which  has  been  previously  broken,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  tubs  entirely.  The 
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plants  are  arranged  in  a  freer  and  more  natural  manner, 
and  the  outer  fringe  of  begonias  and  the  like  may  be 
dispensed  with.  The  chief  dangers  to  such  plants  are 
from  the  sun  and  wind.  Palms  once  scorched  or  wind- 
whipped  are  ruined.  Hence,  a  sheltered  position  on 
the  north  side 

of  a  building,  ,  I 
or  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  is 
usually  the  best 
spot  for  their 
summer  vaca- 
tion. 

Carpet-bedding. 

What  is  known 
as  carpet -or  de- 
sign-bedding is 
the  most  formal 
and  most  expen- 
sive of  all  kinds 
of  bedding,  and 
employs  plants 
that  stand  pinching  and  shearing,  as  coleus,  achyran- 
thes, alternanthera,  lobelia,  one  of  the  dusty  millers 
(Cenlnurea  gymnocarpa ,—C '.  candidvssima  will  not  bear 
the  shears),  and  certain  succulents  of  the  hen-and- 
chickens  type  (as  echeverias),  and  many  others.  The 

y  bv  c 


493.  Eighteenth  century  English  border 
pattern. 

I.  Lobelia  crinua,  bluo.  2.  Begonia, 
"Fairy  Queen."  3.  Cineraria  maritima.  4. 
Calendula  offictnalU.  "Sulphur  Queen."  A. 
Lobelia  erinus,  white.  6.  Alternanthera 
Uae 


from  very  carefully  selected  stock."  The  terms  "geo- 
metrical betiding"  and  '  fancy  bedding"  are  somewhat 
synonymous.  Here  belong  the  imitations  of  buildings 
and  animals,  the  portraits  of  men.  the  lettered  greet- 
ings to  conventions,  the  calendars,  floral  clocks,  and 
similar  ingenuities. 

The  designs  of  carpet-beds  are  very  numerous,  but 
there  are  certain  recognized  standards.  The  diagrams 
(Figs.  489  to  494)  give  forms  and  planting  material  for 
a  half-dozen  unlike  and  regulated  patterns,  with  har- 
monious color  combinations.  Forms  of  pattern-beds  on 
the  lawn  are  shown  in  Figs.  495.  496.  A  proper  setting 
for  pattern  beds  is  indicated  in  Fig.  497.  For  designs 
and  for  extended  cultural  information,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  numerous  German  books  on  the  subject, 
to  Mottet's  La  Mosalculture,  and  to  a  book  published 
bv  Geo.  A.  Solly  &  Son,  Springfield,  Mass.  This  Btyle 
of  bedding  requires  the  highest  degree  of  technical 
skill,  and  is  especially  enjoyed  by  the  Germans,  whose 
gardeners  excel  in  it. 

The  position  of  a  bed  is  far  more  important  than  the 
style  of  bedding  or  the  kinds  of  plants  that  are  used. 
The  natural  school  of  landscape  gardening,  as  opposed  to 
the  various  schools  of  ornamental  gardening, 
objection  to  beds 
in  themselves, 
but  dislikes  their 
ii -m:i]  position. 
They  are  com- 
monly given  the 
mcst  conspicu- 
ous places,  where 
they  must  be 
seen,  whether 
people  like  them 
or  not.  They 
should  be  in  a 
place  by  them- 
selves where 
thev  tlo  not  in- 
terfere with  the 
quieter  and 

larger  pictures  of  494.  An  Italian  pattern. 

the  whole  place.  1.  Calendula  offioinalia,  "Orange  King," 

Sunken    areas       2-  Ajgrratum  tunum,    "Blue  Perfection." 

«.  -       .,,„»       3.  White  geranium.    4.  Scarlet  geranium. 
OS  111  rairniounr.       5   Alternanthera  paronyrhmuiea  a»  i 
Park,    Plllladcl-      line  separating  parte  of  the  design. 
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phia,  arr  particularly'  commendable;  a  flower-be 
not  be  in  the  middle  of  a  large  lawn,  becaut 
tracts  the  attention  from  the  larger  picti 
the  lawn  is  the  canvas  upon  whirh  • 
scape  gardener  n 
picture.  The  chief 
beds  is  their  attra 
and  brightness,  v 
counts  for  their  pn<*..^ 
parks  and  public  placed.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  ex- 
pensive, and  they  are  at 
their  best  only  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year,  while 
a  mud-hole  in  a  lawn  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  is 
an  unsightly  object .  Formal 
beds,  especially  of  foliage 
plants,  with  their  gaudy 
colors  and  unchanging 
monotony,  are  considered 
by  some  the  most  unnatural 
and  the  least  artistic  style 
of  gardening.  Nevertheless, 
thev  require  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill,  which  de- 
serves appreciation. 

General  instructions. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  may  be  given  for  making 
any  bed.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  full  of  vegetable 
matter.  If  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  the  surface  soil  is  so 
poor  that  it  must  be  removed,  it  may  be  replaced  by- 
two  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  one  of  well-rotted  manure, 
with  Bome  upturned  broken  sods  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage.  The  fall  is  the  proper  time  to  apply  manure, 
and  if  the  bed  be  thoroughly  spaded  over  and  left  rough 
during  the  winter,  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
will  fine  both  the  soil  and  the  fiber  of  the  manure. 
Beginners  nearly  always  fail  to  supply  perfect  condi- 
tions for  watering.  A  midsummer  mulch  of  half-rotted 
manure  enables  the  plants  to  take  all  t  he  moisture  they 
need  during  the  drought  and  to  keep  it.  The  soil  should 
be  in  ideal  condition  before  the  plants  are  set  into  it, — 
mellow,  rich,  full  of  fiber,  and  of  firm  and  uniform 
texture.  Kegin  in  the  middle  and  work  toward  the 
edges.  When  the  bed  is  finished,  give  it  one  thorough 
soaking,  to  settle  the  soil  at  the  root*. 

BEECH:  Fagut. 


IN  HORTICULTURE.  Ret*  pollinate  the 
greatest  number  of  flowers  of  any  insects.  To  them, 
therefore,  horticulturists  are  indebted  for  a  service  that 
is  inestimable,  but  it  is  usually  disregarded.  The  pro- 
gressive horticulturist,  how- 
ever, today  is  awake  to  the 
situation  and  ready  to  uti- 
lize the  honey-bee  in  an 
effort  better  to  meet  com- 
petition. 

The  bee's  service  to  the 
horticulturist  in  pollinating 
the  flowers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  is  the  result  of 
its  effort  to  secure  nectar 
or  pollen,  the  male  element 
of  the  flower;  this  is  trans- 
planted from  the  anther  to 
the  stigma,  which  latter  is  the  female  organ.  Many 
flowers,  for  satisfactory  fertilization,  require  a  foreign 
pollen,  and  it  is  through  the  agency  of  bees  that  this  is 
usually  supplied.  The  intricacies  of  the  mechanisms  and 
the  means  of  pollination  have  been  described  by  a  host 
of  writers,  including  Darwin  and  Muller. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bees,  solitary  and  colonial 
(social).  Solitary  bees  live  isolated  and  "singly,  seldom 


ooming  nui  it  ing  the  colonial  bees  are  the 

mblebee  ai  < \     e    While  the  honey-bee  may 

classed  as  onies  escape  from  apiaries, 

Id  bees  ma;  d  to  include  all  bee*  other 

an  the  bone 

While  wild  I 

>served  at  w 

her  flowers, 
jly  outnumtx 
the  value  deri 
alone,  thi'we  ret 
total  income  c. 
wax.  In  the  b< 
income. 

Among  the  t    i  .  <  •  . :  ata  in  northern  latitudes 
that  are  pollina       .         .  bees,  are  the  apple, 
plum,  quince,  peach,  raspberry,  blackberry  and 
berry  (to  some  extent  I,  mulberry,  pea,  bea 
»pV,  squash,  melon,  cucuml>er  and  the 
he  value  of  the  honey-bee  in  the  cultivation  of 
cranberry  was  but  recently  recognized  and  is  mentioned 
on  next  page. 

While  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  usually 
recognized  that  bees  play  an  important  part  in  their 
croppage,  they  have  largely  depended  on  the  wild  bees 
or  bees  in  neighboring  apiaries  for  service.  There  is. 


imes  numerous  and  may  be 
pple,  raspberry  and  many 
l    *,  in  most  localities,  prob- 
were  possible  to  calculate 
I  ination  by  the  honey-bee 
•  bout  doubt  far  exceed  the 
through  their  honey  and 
here  is  a  source  of  double 


however,  some  risk  in  this,  because  the  seasons  vary  and 
the  prevalence  of  insect-  and  bee-life  varies  from  year 
to  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  prevalence  of  air  wild  life, 
plant  or  animal,  is  subject  to  fluctuations  due  to  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  environmental  conditions.  Some 
years  in  a  locality  then?  is  a  pest  of  mosquitos  or  house- 
flies.  In  succeeding  years  they  may  be  few.  It  is  so  with 
the  game  birds  and  the  fish  of  the  sea;  they  are  plenty 
or  scarce  from  time  to  time.  Bees  also  have  their 
periods  of  ups  and  downs.  When  favored,  they  rise  to 
the  crest  of  prosperity  and  prevalence.  It  may  be  that 
disease  enters  a  locality  and  reduces  their  numbers. 
Hani  winters  may  also  depreciate  them  so  that  in  a 
vear  when  they  are  nettled  for  their  service  as  pollen- 
bearers,  thev  are  at  a  low  ebb.  Fig.  498  illustrates  the 
hypothetical  curve  of  this  fluctuation. 

"  When  the  horticulturist  realizes  that  he  is  depending 
on  this  fluctuating  sen-ice  of  wild  bees,  he  asks  what  he 
can  do  to  overcome  the  unreliability  and  assure  him- 
self of  a  maximum  crop  or  a  more  even  crop.  The 
recommendation  would  be  to  establish  an  apiary  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  orchard  or  garden.  This 
eliminate  any  dependency  upon  wild  bees  or  honey- 
bees fn>m  neighboring  apiaries.  Yet  their  additional 
service  will  do  no  harm.  It  is  far  better  to  over-supply 
an  orchard  with  bees  during  the  blooming  period  than 
to  have  a  scarcity.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  the  amall 
apiary-  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the 
benefits  and  returns. 
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It  should  also  be  remembered  that  during  fruit- 
bloom  particularly,  weather  conditions  often  prohibit 
free  flight  of  bees.  Hence  they  should  be  near  at  hand 
to  perform  their  service.  Numerous  observations  arc 
on  record  in  which  orchards  were  successfully  fertilized 
when  the  bees  had  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  fly, 
while  more  distant  orchards  bore  no  crops.  Thus  the 
apiary  in  or  adjacent  to  an  orchard  will  safeguard  failure. 

A  specific  instance  of  the  importance  of  bees  to  the 
practical  orchardist,  is  shown  in  an  observation  on  two 
orchards  of  about  equal  acreage  in  a  western  "pocket" 
in  the  foothills  of  an  admirable  fruit  land,  well  drained 
and  protected  from  frost.  One  grower  secured  Lirge 
crops,  while  his  neighbor  secured  none,  although  his 
fruit  trees  were  of  the  same  age  and  blossomed  heavily 
each  spring.  The  owner,  in  despair  of  financial  ruin, 
called  for  assistance  upon  the  State  Experiment  Station. 
A  specialist,  who  was  a  nomologist  and  entomologist, 
investigated  the  two  entirely  comparable  orchards,  but 
was  about  to  return  without  solving  the  problem  when 
the  question  of  bees  arose.  Tpon  inquiry  it  was  asserted 
that  no  bees  had  been  maintained  for  either  orchard. 
Going  over  the  ground  more  carefully,  however,  the 
specialist  found  in  a  neglected  comer  of  the  fruiting 
orchard,  a  fallen  log  partially  sunken  in  the  damp 
land.  This  sheltered  a  verv  laige  colony  of  bees;  to  it  is 
attributed  the  success  of  the  orchard.  The  following 
season  bees  were  provided  in  the  orchard  which  had 
previously  failed,  with  the  result  that  the  owner  netted 
$3,800  on  his  crop. 

Special  services  of  beet. 

Various  fruits. — The  honey-bee  has  been  known  to 
work  the  strawberry  although  it  docs  not  always  fre- 
quent it.  There  is,  however,  a  particular  affinity  in  the 
raspberry  for  bees.  One  of  the  sources  of  the  finest 
honey  is  the  wild  raspberry.  The  blackberry  is  leas 
frequently  visited.  Plums  benefit  materially. 

Cranberry. — Recently  investigations  have  shown  the 
bees  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  the  setting  of  cran- 
berries. In  cranberry-growing  in  Massachusetts,  own- 
ers are  maintaining  their  own  apiaries.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  have  one  colony  for  every  two  acres.  The 
growers  of  melons  use  colonies  of  bees  on  their  planta- 
tions with  most  marked  success.  Similarly,  cucumber- 
growers  for  pick  ling-houses  and  squash-growers  regu- 
larly maintain  bees.  General  market-gardeners  also 
believe  in  the  benefits  derived. 

A  pple  and  peach  orchards. — Apple  and  pear  crops  as 
well  as  peach  and  plum  are,  without  doubt,  more  even, 
larger  and  more  constant  when  bees  are  kept.  In  Ver- 
mont it  has  recently  been  noticed  that  the  largest  apple 
crops  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  commercial  apiaries. 
It  is  fast  becoming  the  custom  among  commercial 
growers  to  maintain  their  own  apiaries  adjacent  to  or 
in  their  orchards.  Some  advocate  a  colony  of  bees  for 
every  fifty  trees. 

In  greenhouses. — For  the  fertilization  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  greenhouses,  bees  ore  of  material  service, 
having  largely  done  away  with  the  use  of  the  camel 's- 
hair  brush,  impossible  for  commercial  growers.  For 
example,  in  Massachusetts,  one  grower  of  greenhouse 
cucumbers  uses  upwards  of  eighty  colonies  a  year.  The 
total  number  used  annually  in  the  state  by  greenhouse 
cucumber-growers  exceeds  2,000  colonies.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  tomatoes  in  the  greenhouse  benefit  to 
some  extent  by  the  service  of  bees. 

The  alleged  injury  to  fruU  by  bees. 

Occasionally  it  is  alleged  that  bees  damage  an 
orchard.  It  might  be  concluded  when  bees  arc  seen 
upon  peaches,  grapes  or  pears,  sucking  at  the  flesh,  that 
the  bee  is  injurious.  On  the  other  hand  if  this  act  could 
have  been  traced,  it  would  have  been  found  that  some- 
thing other  than  a  bee  had  first  pierced  the  skin  of  the 
fruit.  Investigation  shows  that  wasps  and  birds  do  this, 
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or  that  a  fungus  may  disintegrate  the  skin.  In  some 
such  break  in  the  skin  the  honey-bee  can  make  a  start; 
but  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  beekeepers  and  most 
orchardists,  it  has  been  proved  by  experiments  and 
demonstrations  that  the  honey-bee  is  physically  incap- 
able of  puncturing  a  sound  fruit.  Thus,  the  injury  by 
bees  to  fruit  is  a  misconception;  the  news  should  be 
spread  by  successful  orchardists. 

Securing  of  bees. 

Bees  are  available  to  horticulturists  in  several  ways. 
A  small  number  of  colonies  is  sometimes  hired  for  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks,  during  the  blossoming  period  of 
the  crop.  Growers  occasionally  induce  beekeepers  to 
establish  an  apiary'  in  their  orchards  by  granting  them 
privileges.  Bee-keepers  sometimes  approach  orchard  ists 
for  the  location  of  the  apiary.  The  more  thoughtful 
grower,  however,  considers  it  advisable  to  own  his  bees. 
These  he  maintains  himself  or  hires  kept  by  a  practical 
apiarist.  The  practice  is  growing  in  favor,  especially 
among  moderate-sized  orchardists  or  cranberry-grow- 
ers, of  hiring  a  practical  apiarist  to  maintain  the 
colonies  on  several  adjacent  farms.  This  cooperative 
plan  insures  a  maximum  efficiency  of  the  colonies  at  a 
minimum  cost  and  without  burdening  the  horticul- 
turist with  additional  detail.  Those  who  use  bees  in 


f     448.  Hypothetical  carve  illustrating  the  fluctuation  of 
*  wild-bee  life,  their  periods  of  "tips"  and  "downs."  Dotted 
line  illuatratea  high  efficiency  secured  by  Maintaining  an  apiary. 


greenhouses  will  find  it  advantageous  to  maintain 
colonics  rather  than  to  purchase  annually. 

In  buying  bees  it  is  particularly  essential  to  secure 
disease-free  stock.  Bees  are  subject  to  at  least  two 
prevalent  diseases,  known  as  "American  foul  brood" 
and  "European  foul  brood,"  to  which  they  succumb 
rapidly.  1  tie  inexperienced,  therefore,  should  secure 
information  and  ascertain  that  the  bees  have  been 
inspected  for  disease,  when  this  is  possible.  Should 
disease  set  in,  a  considerable  loss,  both  in  bees  and  to 
the  orchard,  might  result  in  a  short  time.  Information 
concerning  diseases  can  usually  be  had  through  the 
experiment  stations  or  agricultural  colleges  as  well  as 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Manipulation  of  bees. 

There  ore  numerous  books  and  bulletins  upon  the 
manipulation  of  colonics.  A  few  fundamental  features 
are:  Always  keep  the  colonies  strong;  secure  an  amiable 
race  so  that  the  bees  may  be  handled  agreeably;  keep 
the  colonies  in  hives  from  which  the  combs  may  be 
removed;  eliminate  swarming;  give  adequate  pro- 
tection in  winter;  feed  when  necessary. 

If  the  inexperienced  grower  is  to  manipulate  his  own 
bees,  it  is  advised  that  he  begin  with  a  small  number  of 
colonics,  say  not  more  than  five. 

If  the  bee-moth  becomes  prevalent  in  the  hive,  it  is 
a  sign  that  something  is  radically  wrong  with  the 
colony.  An  experienced  apiary  inspector  always  sus- 
pects the  presence  of  disease  when  moths  are  found. 

Burton  N.  Gates. 

BEET.  A  set  of  garden  veget  allies,  grown  for  the 
fleshy  roots  and  a  few  sorts  for  the  thickened  midribs; 
and  some  kinds  in  the  ornamental  garden  for  the  highly 
colored  foliage. 

There  are  4  or  .r>  species  of  the  genus  Beta,  which  are 
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sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name  of  beet,  hut  Beta 
vulgaris,  Linn.,  is  the  only  one  of  praetical  importance. 
From  it  all  our  common* garden  varieties  are  derived. 
According  to  DeCandolle,  the  aboriginal  Blender-rooted 
species  is  found  in  sandy  soil,  and  especially  near  the 
sea,  throughout  southern  Europe,  and  on  nearly  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  also  occurs  as  far  east- 
ward as  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persia.  "Everything  shows 
that  its  cultivation  does  not  date 
from  more  than  two  or  three  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era."  It 
is  now  highly  improved,  principally 
in  the  one  direction  of  large  and  suc- 
culent roots,  and  is  much  esteemed 
in  all  civilised  countries.  Sec  Beta. 

The  beet  grows  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture and  thrives  best,  therefore,  in 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  an  important  winter  crop  at  the 
South  and  an  early  spring  crop  at  the 
North.  The  young  plants  will  stand 
light  frosts  and  after  two  weeks  will 
stand  fairly  heavy  frosts. 

With  the  extension  of  glasshouse 
gardening,  beets  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  important 
greenhouse  crops.  They  are  not  usually  made  a  main 
crop,  however,  but  are  grown  between  other  crops, 
such  as  lettuce,  beans,  or  even  tomatoes.  They  are 
sown  very  thick  and  when  the  young  plants  begin  to 
crowd,  they  are  thinned  out  and  the  thinning  sold  for 
greens.  As  beets  thrive  best  at  relatively  low  tempera- 
tures, they  may  first  be  grown  in  a  lettuce-house  or 
other  greenhouse  having  a  temperature  of  60°  to 
70s,  rather  than  in  a  house  piped  for  tomatoes  or 
cucumbers. 

The  beet  is  grown  exclusively  from  seed.  Most  table- 
beet  seed  for  use  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in 
Europe.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  any  gardener  to 
grow  his  own  seed,  but  in  order  to  do  this  the  roots  must 
be  taken  up  before  the  crown  is  exposed  to  severe  frost, 
and  carried  through  the  winter  in  cool  and  moist  but 
frost-proof  storage,  and  planted  in  the  garden  the  sec- 
ond year.  Seed  stems  run  up  to  the  height  of  4  feet. 
When  the  seeds  are  ripe  the  tops  an-  cut  and  put  in  a 
warm  storage  house  to  dry.  When  fully  dry  the  seed 
is  winnowed  out.  Seed  is  usually  sown  where  the  crop 
is  to  grow,  although  the  plants  are  easily  transplanted. 
The  transplanting  is  sometimes  undertaken,  especially 
when  beets  are  to  be  grown  as  a  catch-crop  or  intercrop 
in  greenhouses. 

\  arieties  and  types. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  varietal  types  of  the  gar- 
den beet  arc:  Bassaiw  (Fig.  I'.KI  .  —  Mesh  white  and 
light  red  mixed;  an  old-time  early  variety,  now  less 
grown  than  formerly.  Crosby. — Slightly  oblate,  red 
flesh,  excellent  for  general  purposes,  including  forcing. 
Early  Blood  Turnip. — Rich,  deep  blood-red.  flattened 
turnip-shape;  an  old  and  well-known  sort.  Edmand. — 
Moderate  size;  handsome,  rounded,  smooth,  deep  red; 
good  grain  anil  flavor;  not  quite  first-early.  Eclipse. — 
Uniformly  globular,  bright  red;  fine-grained  and  sweet; 
one  of  the  best  quick-growing  early  beets.  Egyptian 
Turnip. — Tops  quite  small;  roots  fair  size,  rich,  deep 
red;  a  standard  early  variety. 

For  field  culture  of  culinary  beets,  the  long-root ed 
varieties  are  chiefly  used.  These  are  sown  in  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled,  in  rows  far  enough 

rrt  to  allow  of  tillage  by  horse.  Most  of  them  require 
entire  season  in  which  to  mature.  They  are  grown 
mostly  for  storing  for  winter  use.  They  wen-  once  grown 
for  stock,  but  the  mangcl-wurzcls  give  much  greater 
yields.  The  various  tvpes  of  Long  and  Half-long  Wood 
beet  (Fig.  500)  are  chiefly  used  for  field  culture. 

Favorite  varieties  of  mangcl-wurzcls  arc  Golden 
Tankard,  Golden  Yellow  Mammoth,  Mammoth  Long 


Red.  Several  sorts  of  sugar  beets,  mostly  imported 
from  Germany,  are  being  grown  in  divers  places  in 
America.  Of  chard,  there  are  few  selected  varieties 
offered  in  America. 

The  varieties  of  Beta  vulgaris  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  five  cultural  sections,  though  the  distinc- 
tions are  somewhat  arbitrary  and  of  no  fundamental 
importance.  These  sections  are  as  follows: 

1.  Garden  Beets.  Varieties  with  comparatively 
small  tops:  roots  of  medium  size,  smooth,  regular  and 
fine-grained:  mostly  red,  but  sometimes  whitish  or 
yellowish. 

2.  MangeltWcrzelb,  or  Mangels.  Large,  coarse- 
growing  varieties,  with  large  tops  and  often  very  large 
roots,  the  latter  frequently  rising  some  distance  out  of 
the  ground;  rather  coarse-grained.  Extensively  grown 
for  stock-feeding.  See  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric.  Vol.  II,  p. 
639  (Root  Crops). 

3.  Sugar- Beets.  Sometimes  Baid  to  belong  to 
another  species,  but  doubtless  to  be  classified  here. 
Rather  small-growing  varieties,  with  medium  tops: 
roots  small  to  medium,  usually  fusiform,  smooth, 
nearly  alwavs  yellowish  or  whitish.  See  Cyclo.  Amer. 
Agric.  Vol.  II,  p.  588. 

4.  Chard,  or  Swiss  Chard.  Varieties  with  com- 
paratively large  tops,  broad  leaf -blades  and  very  large, 
succulent  leaf-stems,  which  are  cooked  and  eaten  some- 
what like  asparagus.  The  thrifty,  tender  young  leaves 
make  a  very  excellent  pot-herb.  Chan!  has  sometimes 
been  referred  to  a  separate  specie*.  Hi  la  CicUi,  but 
should  be  included  with  B.  vulgaris.  See  Chard. 

5.  Foliaoe  Beets.  A  race  which  has  been  developed 
to  produce  luxuriant  foliage  of  many  colors  and  varied 
markings.  Of  such  varieties  are  the  Brazilian.  Chilian, 
Victoria,  and  Draocna-Ieaved.  The  ribs  of  the  leaves 
are  usually  beautifully  colored.  Where  the  leaf-blight 
fungus  is  not  serious,  these  foliage  beets  make  excellent 
borders  when  strong  and  heavy  effects  arc  desired,  and 
they  are  excellent  tor  bedding.  Raised  from  seeds,  as 
other  beets  are;  roots  may  be  kept  over  winter. 

Cultivation. 

Young  beets  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
early  crops  in  truck-gardening.  Many  acres  of  them  are 
grown  near  all  the  city  markets,  and  as  they  bear  trans- 
portation well,  they  are  often  grown  at  comparatively 
^  places.  Large  quantities  are  shipped  early  from 
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ing  is  practised,  the  drills  may  be  as  close  as  1  foot 
apart,  in  which  case  the  young  beets  are  t  hinned  to  6 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  But  in  ordinary  gardening,  it 
will  l>e  found  most  convenient  to  run  the  rows  2  to  3 
feet  apart,  allowing  cultivation  with  the  horse.  The 
plants  in  such  rows  can  be  left  4  inches  apart  at  thin- 
ning time.  The  thinning  is  done  when  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  to  be  pulled  for  "greens,"  for 
which  purpose  they  find  a  ready  market.  Beets  are  also 
grown  in  quantities  as  a  fall  crop,  and  arc  stored  for 
winter  use.  When  this  is  to  be  done,  the  seed  is  sown 
in  June,  and  the  plantation  is  managed  in  all  respects 
like  the  spring  sowing.  When  the  young  roots  are 
ready  for  the  early  market,  they  are  pulled  and  tied 
in  bunches  of  five  or  six.  The  fall  crop  is  pulled  Boon 
after  the  first  frost,  the  tops  arc  removed,  and  the 
roots  stored  in  pita  or  root  cellars. 

Marketing. 

Greenhouse  beets  and  early  beets  are  usually  bunched 
for  market,  three  to  six  together,  according  to  sixe.  They 
arc  bunched  together  tightly  with  a  string  about  the 
tops.  All  beets  should  be  thoroughly  washed  before 
marketing.  Considerable  quantities  of  late  beets  and 
field-grown  stock  are  sold  in  bulk,  like  potatoes.  In 
this  case  the  tops  are  cut  off.  Late-grown  beets  may  be 
stored  over  winter  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes. 
They  arc  often  buried  in  the  fields  in  pits,  but  may  bo 
kept  in  a  good  cellar  or  storage  house.  The  yield  of 
mature  beets  varies  from  200  to  500  bushels  to  an  acre, 
300  being  an  average  yield. 

lnteci*  and  dueane*. 

Then*  are  many  species  of  insects  that  feed  upon 
beets,  but  flea  l>cetles  are  about  the  only  ones  of  im- 
portance. These  may  Ix;  jsiisoned  by  spraying  with 
paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead,  and  they  an-  driven 
away  in  many  cases  by  the  use  of  bordeaux  mixture 
which  is  also  the  most  important  preventive  of  leaf- 
spot.  This  leaf-spot  is  perhaps  the  worst  disease  which 
attacks  beets,  but  t  his  is  more  common  upon  the  sugar- 
beets  in  the  field  than  upon  the  more  common  varieties. 
The  |>otato  scab,  very  common  on  potatoes,  is  found 
also  on  beets,  and  as  this  disease  lives  in  the  soil  from 
year  to  year,  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  grow  beets  after  a 
crop  of  potatoes.  p.  A.  Waugh. 

BEGONIA  (named  after  Michel  Begon,  superin- 
tendent at  St.  Domingo,  1638-1710,  a  French  pro- 
moter of  botany).  HrgoniacuF.  Begonia.  Klehhant'b 
Far.  Beefsteak  Geraxivm.  A  various  group,  rang- 
ing from  hothouse  to  conservatory  and  window-garden 
subjects,  many  of  them  grown  primarily  for  foliage, 
others  for  the  showy  bloom;  treated  mostly  as  single 
{Kit-specimens,  but  some  kinds  used  for  bedding. 

More  or  less  sappy  or  succulent  herbs  or  undcrshnihs, 
having  the  st.  in  some  cases  reduced  to  a  thick  rhizome, 
in  others  to  a  distinct  small  tuber,  while  a  few  others 
possess  a  semi-tuber  in  which  there  are  a  number  of 
closely  set  scales  or  suppressed  lvs.,  resembling  bulbs: 
lvs.  variable,  alternate,  more  or  less  unequal-Hided, 
entire,  or  lobed,  or  toothed,  ovate-acuminate,  orbicular 
or  peltate:  lis.  monoecious  (bisexual  variations  are 
known:  Dummcr,  Annals  Bo!,  xxvi.  1123),  asym- 
metrical, usually  in  axillary  cymes,  the  males  usually 
with  4  parts,  of  which  2  nrc  mostly  small,  the 
females  with  5  (ran lv  2),  pink,  white,  rose,  scurlet,  yel- 
low, and  all  shades  of  these,  being  represented;  stamens 
numerous:  filaments  free  or  united  at  the  base;  ft  vies 
2  or  4,  free,  sometimes  connate;  stigmas  branched  or 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew;  ovary  inferior:  fr.  usually  a  1- 
3-winged  caps.,  which  is  often  colored;  seed  numerous, 
very  minute.— The  genus  Begonia,  with  400-500 
species  in  wnnn  countries  around  the  globe,  gives  the 
name  and  definition  to  the  Begoniame.  Only  three 
other  genera  are  recognized:  Hillebrandia,  with  1  epe- 
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cies  in  Hawaii;  Symbegonia,  1  little-known  species  in 
New  Guinea;  Begoniella,  3  species  in  Colombia.  The 
begonias  are  exceedingly  variable,  the  genus  running 
into  alxRii  60  well-marked  sections,  but  the  inter- 
gradations  arc  so  many  and  the  essential  floral  charac- 
ters so  constant  that  it  is  impracticable  to  break  up 
the  great  group  into  separate  genera. 

The  begonia  is  one  of  the  great  groups  of  cultivated  . 
ornamental  plants.  Very  many  species  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  there  are  numberless  hybrids  and  variations. 
The  most  |topular  single  l>cgonia  is  now  probably  the 
wonderfully  floriferous  Gloire  de  I-orraine  (Fig.  505). 
The  foliage  begonias  are  of  many  original  kinds,  and 
the  numerous  hybrids  and  variations  have  given  great 
choice  to  the  cultivator.  B.  Rex  is  the  chief  basis  of 
the  foliage  races.  Many  cultivators  are  unaware  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  Hex  derivatives,  because  they  grow 
them  in  pots  (for  commerce)  on  benches,  whereas  the 
singular  and  characteristic  results  are  secured  by  grow- 
ing them  in  the  earth  against  greenhouse  walls  or  in 
rock  pockets  below  the  benches  (Plate  XIV). 

Because  of  the  great  numbers  of  interesting  forma, 
begonias  have  appealed  strongly  to  collectors  ana 
fanciers.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  collections  have 
been  passing  out  in  the  large  private  places;  and  most 
dealers  now  carry  only  a  lew  standard  kinds  (mostly 
modified  cultivated  forms),  in  addition  to  the  florists' 
bedding  and  garden  sorts  and  a  general  mixed  stock  of 
tuberous  kinds.  The  following  botanical  account,  there- 
fore, does  not  accurately  represent  the  present  state  of 
the  begonia  trade.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fan- 
ciers' collections  are  not  kept;  and  it  is  partly  in  the 
hope  that  the  desire  for  collections  will  return  that 
this  rather  full  treatment  is  given  of  the  main  species 
and  stem-groups  now  in  cultivation. 

The  foliage  begonias  of  the  Bex  type  are  subject  to 
an  insidious  disorder,  affecting  the  leaves  and  eventually 
the  entire  plant.  The  remedy  seems  to  be  to  discard 
all  sus{>ected  stock  anil  to  propagate  from  wholly 
healthy  plants,  or  to'  grow  them  out  of  it  by  planting 
them  in  a  shaded  airy  greenhouse  bench  for  a  summer 
and  potting  again  in  fall. 

The  interest  in  begonias  centers  in  their  use  as  orna- 
mental subjects.  It  is  said  that  the  stalks  of  some  of 
the  species  are  used  as  the  leaf-stalks  of  rhubarb  are 
used.  The  rhizomes  of  many  species,  particularly 
those  from  South  America,  arc  bitter  and  astringent 
and  are  employed  locally  for  certain  fevers  and  for 
syphilis.  Some  species  contain  purgative  principles. 
The  sour  sap  of  one  of  the  Asiatic  species  is  said  to  be 
used  for  the  cleaning  of  weapons. 

The  first  begonia  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1777,  B.  nititla.  Since  then,  about  200  have  proved  of 
value  to  the  horticulturist.  Few  other  plants  have  been 
improved  or  varied  so  rapidly,  there  being  thousands 
of  variations  now  in  cultivation,  displaying  the  most 
gorgeous  colors  in  their  flowers  and  beautiful  color- 
ing in  their  leaves.  The  development  of  the  modern 
race  of  hybrid  tuberous  begonias  followed  the  intro- 
duction of*  B.  Vritchii,  B.  rata flora,  B.  Davurii,  B.  bolivi- 
etigts,  B.  Pearcei  and  others  after  1800.  The  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  begonias  is  very  disjunctive  and 
localised.  They  are  indigenous  to  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  Asia,  and  South  Africa.  They  seem  to 
have  no  genetic  relationship  with  other  plants  now 
living.  For  literature,  see  Dryander,  The  Genus  Be- 
gonia, Trans,  of  the  Linn.  Soc.,  Vol.  I,  1791;  Klotzsch, 
Begoniaceen-Gattungen  und  Arten,  12  plates,  1S55 
(Abh.  Ak.  Berlin);  DcCandollc's  Pnslromus,  15,  1, 
1864;  and  floras  of  regions  in  which  l>egonias  are  native. 

L.  H.  B. 
General  culture  and  propagation. 

For  horticultural  purposes,  the  licgoniaa  may  bo 
arranged  in  four  groups:  The  socotrana  or  semi-tuber- 
ous set;  the  tuberous-rooted;  the  foliage  kinds,  mostly 
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rhizomatous;  and  the  fibrous-rooted.  The 
iK-goma*  are  mostly  of  the  fibrous-rooted  flection, 
particularly  in  the  S-mperflorens  group,  although  the 
improved  tuberous  kinds  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  in 

special  places. 

( 1 )  The  senii- 
tuberous  or 
bulbous  group 
comprises  such 
Itcgonias  an  H. 
xacotrana  and 
( 1 1  o  i  r  e  d  e 
Scaux.  They 
require  much 
care  and  should 
be  grown  in  a 
soil  with  more 
leaf-mold  than  the  fibrous-rooted,  and  a  temperature  of 
65°  to  70°  in  the  daytime  and  60° at  night.  Of  Ciloire  de 
Sceaux  and  some  others,  plants  two  years  old  will  be 
found  l>e»t  for  decorative  purposes.  For  special  notes  on 
B.  Hocotrana,  see  the  treatment  of  that  s|»ccie*,  page  473. 

VI)  The  tuberous  begonias  are  grown  in  pot*,  boxes 
or  baskets,  under  glass,  or  as  bedding  plants  in  a  shaded 
border.  If  the  plants  are  intended  for  pot-culture  in 
the  greenhouse,  it  is  best  to  use  the  tubers.  For  early 

"ebruary  or  March,  either 


in  snt 
pored 

fw  re 


•itti 


.  The  soil  mav  be  com- 
1  leaf-mold ,  arid  the  tem- 
h«an  the  plants  are  ready 
nure  may  be  added,  and 
->."■!      fresh  hold  a  cooler  tcm- 

puMun  «.-..  -    L   For  bedding  purposes, 

seedling  plants,  a«  well  as  tubers,  may  be  used,  provid- 
ing they  are  of  a  hr>t -class  strain.  Tubers  are  preferred 
if  early-flowering  plants  are  desired.  For  further  cul- 
tural notes,  see  the  discussion  on  page  471. 

V.i)  The  Hex  begonias  are  grown  entirely  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
means  of  either  shoot-  or  leaf-cuttings,  the  latter  being 
the  better  whi  n  plants  have  to  Ih>  raised  in  quantity. 

>ut  still  healthy  and  vigorous 
ipal  nerves  cut  on  the  under 
ed  or  weighted  down  on  the 
propagating  bed.  If  care- 
■  formed  at  every  cut,  a  tiny 
•J  ind  the  little  plants  may  be 
..  .  -...„..  ,.i  siiiaii  |s>ts.  Another  method  is  to 
cut  the  large  leaves  into  triangular  parts,  with  a  bit  of 
the  main  petiole  at  the  tip  of  each,  and  insert  the  pieces 
about  1  inch,  with  the  lower  or  thickest  end  of  the  rib 
downward  (Figs.  .502,  603 j.  Still  another  method  is 
to  cut  the  leaf  in  two,  across  the 
veins,  and  stand  it  edgewise  in  the 
propagating  lied  The  young  plants 
may  be  pot  ted-up  into  small  pots, 
using  a  liKht,  porous,  sifted  soil. 
Keep  shaded  in  a  low  house  with 


T 

■ 

ri'lr.  1't,<  i»sif  i«  Hj»'t!  | 
mrrf'n  of  a  wft!-dr  n 
fully  fthudrtl.  mi  l  vi. 


a  moist  atmosphere.  The  soil  may 
be  gradually  made  coarser  with  each 
potting  until  in  the  final  shift;  an 
unsifted  roriiiMist  of  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  leaf-mold,  one  part  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  one  part  sand, 
is  usisl.  adding  a  sprinkling  of  lime. 
While  watering,  avoid  wetting  the 
leaves  as  much  as  possible,  and  keep 
>ed  plants  in  a  shaded  house,  with 
>n  day  and  night  during     •  Tr 
l  O  I  he  nitrous-rooted  begonias  compr 
cies  as  H.  nituia,  B.  Hrmixrflorens  var.  gig> 
■picln,  U.  Haagmnn,  anil  B.  Duchartrci.  ('I 
tings  tuken  from  clean,  healthy  stems  i 
strike  readily  in  an  ordinary  propagating- 
aud  if  not  ted-on,  as  they  require  root-nx 
fine  plants  for  late  winter  and  spring  I 
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soon  as  one  neglects  good  treatment,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  fight,  fresh  air  and  fresh  soil,  the  red  spider,  a 
physiological  di-ease  appearing  like  rust,  and  the 
dreaded  nematodes,  will  soon  attack  them  and  give 
them  a  sickly  and  stunted  appearance.  Tbey  require  a 
temperature  of  oo'  to  60°  at  night  and  66"  to  70* 
in  the  day  tune.  The  plants  should  be  kept  close  to  the 
glass  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  many  of  the  varieties  to  send  out  rather 
long  shoots.  A  good  compost  is  three  parts  loam,  one 
part  well-rotted  manure,  and  one  part  sand. 

While  begonias  in  general  are  injured  by  too  strong 
sunshine  during  summer,  they  are  benefited  by  all  the 
sunshine  tbev  can  get  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  Strong  sunshine,  however,  pouring 
through  imperfect  glass  upon  wet  foliage,  is  liable  to 
blister  the  leaves  of  any  begonia.  Such  species  as  B. 
iJrrgei  and  B.  wtltoniensis,  which  produce  at  their  base 
a  thickened,  fleshy  stem  like  a  potato,  may  be  propa- 
gated either  by  division  or  by  cuttings.  Many  kinds  of 
the  fibrous-rooted  and  rhizomatous  sections  can  be 
grown  by  amateurs,  and  make  excellent  house-plants, 
especially  B.  manicata,  B.  coerinea,  B.  KpecuUiUi,  B. 
argyrostigma  var.  pida,  B.  ridn^foiia,  B.  heraeUifolia, 


Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  (Fig.  50/1  was  raised 
by  Lemoine  by  crossing  /:  Drrgei  and  B.  aocotrana, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  deco- 
rative plants  introduced.  If  large 
specimen  plants  in  10-  or  12-inch 
pans  are  desired,  propagating 
should  be  begun  about  November 
or  December  of  the  year  previous, 
as  these  plants  arc  generally  at 
their  best  about  Christmas  time. 
The  best  plants  are  obtained  from 
leaf-cuttings.  Select  medium-sized, 
well-ripened  leaves,  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  insert  in  a  bed  of 
sharp  sand  in  a  temperature  of  70° 
and  space  them  far  enough  apart, 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  one 
another.  The  propagating  -  bed 
should  be  at  least  2  inches  deep,  but 
the  stems  should  not  be  buried  so 
deeply  that  the  leaf  lie*  on  the  top 
of  t  ne  bed .  These  precau  t  ions  pre- 
vent damping  off.  A  further  preventive  against  damp- 
ing off  is  to  dust  powdered  charcoal  over  the  bed  after 
the  cuttings  have  been  thoroughly  watered.  The  leaf- 
cuttings  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  are  far  superior  to  shoots 
that  start  from  the  base  of  a  cut  back  plant,  the  leaf- 
cutting  having  greater  vigor  and  breaking  more  shoots 
from  the  base  of  the  plant.  The  leaf-cuttings  will  root 
in  three  week*  in  the  temperature  recommended  above, 
but  they  should  be  left  in  the  sand  until  they  begin  to 
throw  up  shoots  from  the  callus  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
leaf-stem,  after  which  they  should  be  immediately 
potted  in  2-inch  pots,  in  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf-mold,  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  charcoal.  Never 
allow  the  plants  to  become  pot-bound  until  they  have 
attainisl  the  di-sired  size,  and  for  all  future  pottings  use 
equal  parts  of  the  fiber  of  loam,  half-decayed  flaky 
leaves,  well-rot  ted  cow-manure  or  horse-droppings,  and 
a  fourth  part  of  charcoal.  I'sc  this  compost  as  rough 
as  can  be  conveniently  worked  around  the  plant  while 
potting.  During  the  summer,  they  ihcyl ' '  n  in 

a  rather  humid  atmosphere  near  vays 
lightly  shaded  from  the  sun  until  th«  wer. 
Pinch  the  shoots  two  or  three  times  ••m  ison 
as  this  encourages  breaks  from  the  ant. 
When  well  rooted  in  the  final  shi  with 
manure-water  will  be  beneficial.  Whi  egin 
to  flower,  they  should  be  neatly  stak*  rig*. 
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wiles*  desired  for  hanging 
plants,  when  they  may  be 
allowed  to  droop  around 
the  pan.  When  in  flower 
they  should  be  in  a  light 
airy  greenhouse  with  a 
temperature  of  45°  by 
night.  These  plants  ore 
subject  to  mealy-bug  and 
may  be  fumigated  at  in- 
tervals of  two  weeks  with 
hydrocyanic  gas. 

Geo.  F.  Stewart. 

Tuberous  begonias. 

The  tuberous- rooted  be- 
gonias, which  are  every 

Cis  becoming  more  popu- 
,  both  as  pot-plan  tM, 
and  for  bedding  out-of- 
doors,  are  the  result  of 
.      crossing  several  different 

*  species  differing  consider- 
ably in  habit,  and  are 

easily  cultivated.  They 
are  raised  almost 
wholly  from  seed,  and 
r"  good  strains  in  differ- 
'  ent  colors  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  repu- 
table seed  firm.  How- 

50*.  B«,o.ua  aoccran*  (xf).  Nat,  ever'  if  orH  "f*S  V 

•  increase  these  plants 

by  cuttings  it  can  be  done.  Shallow  boxes  or  seed-pans 
may  be  used  in  which  .  to  sow  the  seed  about  _  the 
beginning  of  February-  They  should  be  well  drained 
and  filled  with  a  compost  made  up  of  equal  parts 
of  peat,  leaf-mold  ana  about  a  fourth  of  charcoal. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  arc  large  enough  to  handle, 
pnek  them  out  about  2  inches  apart  in  the  same 
soil  as  above,  place  them  close  to  the  glass,  but 
always  shaded  from  the  bright  sun,  and  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  they  have 
grown  close  together,  transfer 
them  to  3^-inch  pots,  the  best 
soil  to  use  from  now  on  being  a 
spent  mushroom  bed,  adding 
about  a  fifth  part  of  charcoal.  A 
0-inch  pot  is  generally  large 
enough  for  the  first  season,  and 
when  they  are  well  established  in 
these  pots  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible.  A  house  facing  north 
is  the  best  place  for  them  during 
the  summer,  and  all  the  air  pos- 
sible may  be  admitted  night  and 
day.  On  no  account  allow  these 
plants  to  suffer  for  lack  of  water 
until  fall,  when  they  will  begin  to 
show  signs  of  ripening  off.  Dur- 
ing their  growing  period,  they 
may  be  stimulated  by  fn-quent 
applications  of  cow-manure  water, 
and  soot  diluted  in  water,  an 
ordinary  handful  to  two  and  a 
half  gallons  of  water;  water  three 
times  with  clean  water,  and  alter- 
nately with  the  other  two.  When 
signs  of  ripening  begin  to  show, 
gradually  withhold  water  until 
the  growths  decay,  and  then  place 
the  pots  oo  their  sides  under  a 
bench  in  a  greenhouse  where  the 
temperature  keeps  around  40°.  Be 
sure  they  are  in  a  position  where 


water  does  not  reach  them.  The  tubers  will  be  good  for 
several  years,  but  the  best  plants  are  in  their  second 
year.  1  he  plants  may  be  started  at  intervals,  having 
an  earlier  and  a  later  lot.  For  bedding  out  in  partial 
shade,  these  plants  have  no  equals.  Start  the  tubers  in 
flats  about  the  end  of  April,  have  the  bed  heavily 
manured  and  the  soil  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  the  roots  run  near  the  top  of  the  ground, 
and  consequently  they  have  to  be  watered  frequently. 
The  ton  of  the  bed  should  be  always  moist,  a  mulching 
of  well-rotted  manure  being  of  great  assistance  in 
retaining  the  moisture.  Plant  about  a  foot  apart,  all 
of  one  color,  unless  great  care  is  exercised  in  blending 
the  brilliant  colors  so  that  they  do  not  clash. 

Geo.  F.  Stewart. 
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atropvrpurta,  00. 
aurv&r/oful.  70. 
Auguntinei,  37. 
aurvo-marulata.  57. 
Raumannii,  20. 
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tnntor,  16, 
Binotii.  44. 
BUmarrkii.  100. 
bolidavi*.  11. 
bolivinnaia.  11. 
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Crtdntn,  01. 
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ryriopbylla,  24. 
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Dr.  Nachtigal.  104 
Dregei,  17. 
Duchartrei.  00. 
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<•!<  giintuwma,  113. 
tlUptim,  32. 
Knclrri.  86. 
£  nylrruina,  86. 
Erfordu.  63. 
erythrpphylla.  88, 
Evaiuiana.  15. 
Fra^lii.  52. 


folioaa,  72. 
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GcnUlii.  43. 
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gUucophylla,  31. 
Glutrtr  de  Chatelaine, 
00. 

Gloire  de  Lorraine,  2. 
O  lot  re  de  Beeaux,  3. 
Glory  ol  Cincinnati,  2. 
goegoeniti»,  45. 
grurilm.  111. 
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bcracleieotyle,  50. 
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inramata,  70. 
IncomparahUU,  5 
Itigratiiii,  OH. 

inn;rtr,  70. 
uilrofihjf'jlul,  47. 
kewensia,  103. 
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mintata,  07. 
104. 
42. 

 8.  11. 

nat*len«i.,  27,  10& 
orlurobuM.a,  53 
nignr.au*,  47 
nituia,  104. 
oUujua,  104. 
OCtopeuUa.  10. 
odoralu.  104. 
111. 

.  si 
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Prea.  Caroot,  118. 
punctata.  47. 
lUjali.  36. 
reni/urmit.  17.  I 


roBBBora,  7. 
rosea,  78. 
K-Ahtehilds,  2. 
rubella.  48. 
rubra,  109. 
nibrieaulin.  29. 

simfpiinea,  98. 


STAndrnx,  32. 
Scharffiana.  89. 
Scharffu.  91. 
SchmKHiana,  76. 
Schmidtii,  78. 
Scllomi,  80. 
Kmperflorena,  60. 
aiuarajtdinu,  41. 
SmUhTt,  82. 


aoootrana.  1. 
fpmuau,  104. 
speculata,  39. 
striQiUoea,  38. 
Sumierbruchii.  47. 
Hutherlando.  12. 
tenrra,  30, 
Trueheri.  105. 
Thurafemii.  114. 
ThwaUeni  30. 
Triumphe  Lrmoine,  4. 
Triumph*  de  Lor- 
raine. 60. 
Tnompkr  dr  Xancy,  4. 
tuberhybrida,  21. 

tuhrr ami,  Ifl. 
Turnford  HaU,  2. 
uluuiolia.  100. 
undulata,  102. 
variecata.  93. 
Veitehii,  9. 
▼elutina.  93. 
venona,  78. 

Vrmon.  8a 
Vrmrhaffrltiana.  49. 
VmrhaftUii,  49. 
vitifolia.  85. 
Washingtoniana.  81. 
wrltumenai*,  18. 
Wurthiana.  lU 
Wri^hui,  US. 


CC.  Lvs.  markedly 
Binolii,  i 


Vtrwtu,  0<*w>rn»u). 
BB.  The  essentially  plam-lrd. 
although  tome  of  them 
foliage. 
G.  Lrs.   prominently  lobed, 

divided  (ricinifolia,  heracleifolia, 
bruchii,    rubella,  Verschafft 
deicotyte) 
eve.  lanceolate  to 
orbicular,  not  deeply  lobed,  o/Un 
sometimes  peltate. 


Gent** 


ehirltv  lor 

I   or  AM 
Sunder- 


D.  Foliage  small,  the  lvs. 
(hydrocatylifolia). 
,  Foliage  of  usual  or  large  Mite. 


S  in.  trvw 


ntliina,  34 
brirui,  99. 


BB. 
BBB. 


BI1BH. 


HoRTICULTCRAl. 


Thia  arrangement  often  throws  together  *|>cciea  of 
do  close  botanical  relationship,  but  it  will  aid  the  cul- 
tivator to  understand  ihe  genus. 


I. 


SPECIES  BfJLUOUS  OR  ESSENTIALLY  HO. 

setcotrana. 


II.  Species  Tuberocs. 

a.  Plant  slemless,  he.  springing  directly  from  the 
crown  or   tuber  (Datisii,  rosrflora.  Froebelii, 
Veitchii.  oeiopttala.) 
AA.  Plant  tcilh  sts.,  more  or  less  branching. 

B.  Lit.  narrow  {lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate) 
(boliriensis.  Sutherlandii). 
BB.  Ltt.   broad    {orate    to   cordate-orate)  (Pearcci, 
Clarkei.  Ktonxiana.  gracilis.  liregei,  u'r/Iuni- 
cntis,  fulgent). 
BBB.  Ltt.  orbicular  (Haumannii). 
bbbb.  Let.  variout.  mostly  broad-ovate  at  base,  acu- 
minate {tuberhybrida). 


or  climbing  {glaucophylla. 


HI.  Species  RmzoMA-rors. 

a.  Platit  crrr/nng,  trailing, 
tcanelcns). 
aa.  Plant  upright,  often  diffuse. 

B.  The  piclure-lrd.  species,  grown  for  the  foliage, 
which  is  large  and  prominent  and  blotched, 
strongly  colored.  Mistered,  or  otherwise  illus- 
trated.  The  He  I  set,  and  others. 
C.  Ltt.  oblique,  Mud  at  the  base,  not  peltate  tor 
only  slightly  so)  (Rex,  xanlhina,  Griffithii, 
Rajah,    Augustinci,    dardalea,  speculata. 


m.  The  Its.  peltate  (Feattii,  nelumbiifoHa, 
conchsefolia.  Lubber rii.  albo-coecinca\. 
Eat.  The  let.  not 
magnified). 

IV.  Species  Fib  rocs- rooted  {Rhizomes  small  or  0.) 

a.  The  herbaceous  kinds—the  plant  email,  succulent, 
never  becoming  very  tall  or  woody  (scmperflerrent, 
gigantea  rosea,  Carrierei,  Erfordii,  Lyncheana, 
Lucianse.  CorbeiUe  de  Feu). 
aa.  The  woody  or  shrubby    kinds,    usually  muck 
branched  when  mature,  and  often  tall. 
B.  Kinds   slender,    upright,   small-leaved,  mosUi 
smooth,  green  or  nearly  to:  Ive.  many  ami 
usually  not  metre  than  I  in.  across. 
C.  Fit.  pink  or  red  (Juchsiaides,  I  ngramii,  Digs- 
wclliana,  incarnata,  ascotiensis). 
CC.  Fls.  white,  or  tinted  white  (folioea,  knov*- 
leyana,  acuminata,  albo-picta). 
Kinds  low-growing,  diffuse  (Schmidt  iana). 
Kituis   stiff,   succulent    white-scurfy  (pellnia, 
renetta). 

Kinds  mostly  bill  and  erect,  some  of  them  becom- 
ing S  ft.  high,  distinctly  shrubby  and  truthy. 
C.  Lrs.  compound,  or  divided  {luxuriant.  Hrms- 
leynna,    platanifolia,  diffilata, 
folia,  diadema). 
CC.  Lrs.    not    comimind,  although 
strongly  notched  or  even  lobed). 
D.  Whole  plant  hairy,  or  at  least 

at  to  gire  it  the  appearance  of  being  a 
rough  or  pubescent  species. 
B.  Foliage  light  green  and  plant  pubescent 
(ritifolia,  Engleri). 
EE.  Foliage  markedly  colored  above  or  be- 
neath, or  both. 
T.  Fls.  white  iechinosepala,  erythrophyUa, 
Scharffiana,  Duchartrei). 
IT.  Fit.    colored     (Haageana,  Credncri, 
AUeryi,  hi  organise,  metallica,  catk- 
ayana,  deliciosa,  laciniata). 
DD.  Whole  plant  smooth  or  becoming  so  (a  few 
hairs  perhaps  remaining  on  the  Its.),  or 
so  much  so  as  to  gire  it  the  appearance  of 
Iteing  a  gU&rous  species. 
E.  Lrs.  medium  to  large,  very  broad,  fleshy 
or  thick, 
guinea). 
EE.  Lrs.  medium  size,  stiff,  < 

often  elongated,  mostly  undulate  or 
notched. 

T.  Fls.  white  {anaularis,  ulmifolia,  Um- 
gipes,  undulata,  kewensis). 
FT.  Fls.  colored  (nituia,   Teutcheri,  Bit- 
marckii,  earminata,  polyontha,  coc- 
cineei). 

eee.  Lrt.    medium    to    large,    the  margins 
strongly  toothed,  incised  or  lobed. 
r.  Fls.  white  (Madame  de  Lesseps,  olbia). 
rr.  Fls.  colored,  varying  to  tinted  white 
{argentee>-Q\tUala,  maculata,  Thurs- 
tonii,    dichroa,    coronata,  phyllo- 
maniaca.  President  Carnal,  luccrtui) 

I.  BrLBors  Beoomar.  ami  Skui-Bclbocs  or  Semi- 

TuBEROl-8  DkKIVATIVES. 

1.  socotrana,  Hook.  Fig.  .504.  A  winter-flowering 
species:  st.  annual,  stout  and  succulent,  forming  ut 
tne  base  a  number  of  closely  set  scales  or  suppressed 
lvs.  resembling  bulbs:  lvs.  dark  green,  orbicular,  pel- 
tate, 4-7  in.  across,  center  depressed,  margin  recurved, 
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crenate:  fls.  all  male  except  the  terminal  one  of  each 
branch  of  the  cyme,  in  terminal  few-fld.  cymes,  bright 
roue  G.C.II.  15:8.  B.M.  6555.  Gn.  21:163;  49:426 
(m  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine).  J.H.  III.  51:317.  R.H. 
1906,  p.  130;  1909,  p.  426.  A.F.  13:587,  588.— Bulbs  or 
semi-tubers  were  brought  from  the  hot  sandy  island  of 
Socotra  by  I.  B.  Balfour,  and  grown  at  Kew  in  1880. 

I  first  described  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle 


in  18S1,  and  in  the 
Bo- 


5  J7.  Begoma  D«  villi  ( x  K).  No.  6. 


The 


Sec  also  Balfour, 
Botany  of  Socotra, 
102,  1888  (Vol. 
l.Roy.  Soc.,  Edin- 
burgh). An  early 
study  of  the  nature 
of  the  bulbs  by 
Duchartre  will  be 
found  in  Bull.  Soc. 
Bot.  de  France,  12 
(1885).— This  ex- 
cellent plant  re- 
quires to  be  grown 
in  a  light  position 
in  a  stove  to  develop 
at  its  best.  The 
bulbs  Bhould  be 
shaken  out  of  the 
old  soil  in  Sept.  or 
Oct.  and  potted  up 
in  a  light  soil,  rich  in 
humus,  and  placed 
in  heat  and  mois- 
ture, and,  when  well 
established,  should 
be  liberally  supplied  with  manure-water.    The  fls. 

C appear  during  the  winter  months,  after  which  the 
lant  dies  down,  forming  a  number  of  large  resting 
uds  or  bulbs;  the  pots  should  then  be  placed  in  an 
intermediate  temp,  and  be  kept  nearly  dry  until  the 
following  growing  period  comes  round.  On  account  of 
its  habit  of  producing  fls.  in  winter,  this  species  has 
been  largely  used  by  the  hybridist  in  the  production 
of  a  race  of  winter-flowering  begonias,  of  which  there 
are  many  named  varieties. 
Following  are  leading  Socotrana  derivatives: 

2.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  • S  ■■'.iita  x  B.  Itreun  :  Fig.  505.  One 
of  the  finest  hybrid  begonia*  ever  rained:  lvs.  small,  nearly  regular, 
pure  green:  fls.  almost  exclusively  male.  4-pctaled.  large,  borne  in 
broad  panicles,  covering  the  whole  auperior  part  of  the  plant,  rose- 
rolored.  not  deciduous.  Ot.  42,  p.  111.  A.F.  12:S42.  G.r.  5:247. — 
Although  B.  twotrana  ia  semi - bulbous  and  B.  Dttori has a  thirltenn I 
rhiiome,  the  hybrid  forma  show  neither,  but  the  bane  of  the  st. 
throws  out  many  shoots,  which  can  be  depurated  and  insure  (he 
multiplication  of  the  plant.  Intro,  by  I-emoine  in  1HWJ. — There 
are  several  form*  of  thin  plant  now  in  cult.  KtXluchiOU  variety  has 
larger  and  darker  colored  fla.  than  the  type.  Turn/urd  HaU  is  a 
form  with  white  fla.  Caledonia  aL«o  ha*  white  fla.  but  is  far  inferior 
aa  a  garden  plant  to  that  of  Turn/ord  Hall.  GUiry  of  Cincinnati,  a 
form  with  very  lasting  large  satiny  pink  Ms,,  is  a  seedling  from  B. 
socotrana  x  a  sport  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine;  it  bloomed  first  in 
Dee.,  1908,  and  was  inlro.  to  trade  in  1910  (J.  A.  1'etcrson). 

3.  Gloire  de  Sceaoz  (B.  matrana  x  B.  tubprliala).  Tig.  500. 
Plant  stout,  half  shrubby,  erect,  vigorous,  compact,  will  form  a 
plant  as  much  as  8  ft.  high  in  a  year  with  good  cult,  and  produce 
quantities  of  its  large  m«e-eolorrd  fls.  over  a  r-  riod  of  several 
months:  Iva.  dark  metallic  green,  thick,  large,  red  beneath,  veins 
red  above,  suborbicular,  slightly  oblique:  fls.  profuse,  beautiful  ruse- 
pink,  shiny,  females  the  la»t  H.  on  the  cyme.  Fls.  from  Dec.  till  May. 
K.H.  1HH4:51«.  G.F.  7:1S5.— Intro.  In  IHSi. 

4.  Triomphe  de  Lemoine  B  toeotranoyB.  Roeilii).  St.  her- 
baceous, spreading,  then  erect  and  branching  into  numerous  flower- 
ing branches:  lvs.  targe,  coriaceous,  orbicular,  somewhat  oblique, 
margins  slightly  cencroua,  G  in.  diain. :  fls,  in  dichotomous  cyme* 
from  axils  of  lvs.,  rose-carmine,  female  fts.  e-ceedingly  rare,  males 
very  profuse,  plant  resembling  a  large  bouquet  when  in  full  bloom. 
G.r.  2:557.  —Intro,  by  lemoine  in  IKS7.  Retains  its  fls.  after  they 
are  withered,  a  rare  occurrence  in  begonias.  Another  hybrid  from 
the  same  parent  i«  Triomphr  dt  .Vosjry,  with  fls.  nch  yellow  in  the 
Center,  double,  and  the  outer  petals  of  a  paler  hue. — Intro.  ISMS. 

5.  iocompar&biiit,  Hort.    H  malrana  x  a  garden  tuberous 

"-formed  orange-red  fls. 


I.vs.  large,  with  the  showy,  well-fo 
well  above  them.   R.B.  33:00. 


II.  Tuberous  Begonias,  the  plant  passing  the  winter 
aa  a  dormant  tuber    Xos.  6-30. 

A.  Plant  atemless:  Iva.  springing  directly  from  the  crown 

or  tuber. 

6.  Davisii,  Veitch.  Fig.  507.  Lvs.  ovate-cordate, 
dull  green,  thinly  hairy,  above  and  below,  upper  side 
lighter  veined  and  under  side  red,  petiole  short:  pedun- 
cles, pedicels  and  fls.  bright  red.  Peru.  B.M.  6252. 
F.M.  1876:231.  G.C.  II.  15:669.— A  favorite  with 
hybridists,  because  of  its  rich  coloring  and  its  free  flow- 
ering. It  has  given  rise  to  numerous  dwarf,  erect-habited 
garden  forms,  with  small  but  brightly  colored  fls. 

7.  rosaefldra.  Hook.  Stout:  petioles,  scapes,  bracts, 
and  stipules  bright  red:  lvs.  green,  2-4  in.  wide,  on  stout, 
hairy  petioles,  2-6  in.  long,  orbicular,  reuiform,  con- 
cave, margins  lobed,  red,  toothed:  fls.  2  in.  across, 
rose-red.   Andes  of  Peru,  12,000  ft.   Intro,  in  1867. 

B.  M.  5680. — Light-colored  seedlings  of  this  species 
gave  rise  to  Queen  of  Whites,  put  into  commerce  in 
1878,  and  apparently  an  important  factor  in  subse- 
quent garden  forms  of  the  same  color.  The  species 
itself  is  probably  not  now  in  cult. 

8.  Froebelii,  A.  DC.  More  or  less  hairy:  lvs.  numer- 
ous, cordate,  acuminate,  green,  covered  with  fleshy, 
purplish  hairs:  fls.  in  tall  lax,  drooping,  branching 
cymes,  brilliant  scarlet,  large.  Late  autumn  and 
winter.  Ecuador.  J.H.  III.  32,  p.  33.  Journ.  Roy. 
Hort.  Soc.  19,  p.  excii.  Gn.  12,  p.  376.  Intro,  about 
1872-3  by  Otto  Froebel  of  Zurich. — A  beautiful  flower- 
ing plant,  useful  for  conservator}'  work  in  winter.  Var. 
vernilis,  Hort.,  hybrid  (B.  FroeheliixB.  Drroei),  simi- 
lar to  type;  intra,  by  Deleuil  in  1880.  Var. 
Hort.  Very  dwarf:  fls.  dark  scarlet. 

9.  Veitchii,  Hook.  Loosely  hairy:  st.  very  short  or 
practically  none,  thick,  fleshy,  green:  lvs.  orbiculate, 
cordate,  lobed  and  incited,  margins  filiate,  green, 
principal  veins  radiating  from  a  bright  carmine  spot 
near  the  center,  under  side  pale  green;  petiole  thick, 
terete  pilose:  fls.  '_' :  ,  in.  diam.,  cinnabar-red:  caps, 
smooth,  unequal  wings.  Peru,  12,000  ft.  B.M.  5663. 
I  S.  22 : 2326. — One  of  the  progenitors  of  the  tuberous 
race.  Intro.  18(57.  Probably  not  now  in  cult.,  but  a 
beautiful  species. 

10.  octopetala,  L'Her.  {B.  grandiflbra,  Knowl.  dt 
West).  Lvs.  on  long,  succulent  downy  petioles  \  ft. 
long,  cordate,  deeply  lobed  and  serrated,  bright  green: 
fls.  seldom  produced 
in  cult.,  greenish 
white,  in  corymbs, 
males  with  8  or  9 
petals  2  in.  across, 
females  smaller  and 
generally  fewer. 
Intro,  to  Glasgow 
from  Lima,  Peru, 
in  1835.  B.M. 3559. 
F.  S.  20:2056- 

A.  F.   4:225  (va 
Lemoinei).  Th 
siK-cica  is  of  little 
or  no  horticul- 
tural value. 

aa.  Plant  with 
at.  (not  acapea) 
evident  and 
more  or  leas 
upright,  u*u- 
ally  branching. 

B.  Lvti.  narrow, 
lanceolate  to 
oi<ate-lanceolate 

11.  boliviens 
A.  DC.    Fig.  508. 
Plant  sparsely 
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hairy:  at.  erect  at  first,  but  drooping  and  becoming  slen- 
der with  age,  2-3  ft.  higji,  branching:  lvs.  Lanceolate  to 
ovate-Lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate,  3-5  in.  long:  fla.  in 
drooping  panicles,  cinnabar-scarlet,  long  and  fuchsia- 
like;  males  twice  as  long  as  females.  Bolivia.  B.M. 
5057. — Intro,  into  England  in  1864.  It  is  a  very  useful 
basket-plant.  This  species  has  recently  been  cn>-e<l 
with  some  of  the  double  and  single  garden  form.-  of 
the  tul>erous  race  (of  which  this  species  was  one 
of  the  ancestors/,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  pretty  and 
distinct  type  with  long  pendulous  st*.  and  drooping 
fls.  which  render  them  most  useful  as  subjects  for 
baskets.  B.  Bertinti.  Hurt.,  is  closely  allied,  and  |*r- 
haps  a  form  of  B.  bolirirruii*.  KL*.  light  scarlet,  numer- 
ous and  large,  not  so  pendent.  Gt,  61,  p. 550,  dene.  R.H. 
1894,  p.  247.  There  is  a  dwarf  form  (var.  nina)  of  ifns. 
B.  Worthiina,  Hort.,  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  B.  boiwi- 
tn*i$,  with  larger  and  shorter  lvs.  and  more  numerous 
and  less  pendent  fls.  B.  bolidlvis,  Hort.,  is  a  hybrid  of 
B.  Davutii  and  B.  MWmA. 

12.  Sutherland^,  Hook.  Slender  and  graceful,  1-2 
ft.  high,  bright  vinous  ml,  from  small  tubers:  lvs.  4-6 
in.  long,  lanceolate,  lobed  and  serrated,  green,  with  red 
veins  and  margin;  petioles  slender,  red:  fls.  numerous, 
coppery  or  salmon-red.  Natal.  B.M.  5089—  Intro.  ' 
Backhouse  in  1867.  Of  little  decorative  value. 

on.  Lea.  brood-wale  to  cordate-ovate. 

13.  Pearcei,  Hook.  Pubescent,  branching,  1  ft. 
high:  lvs.  oblique-ovate,  cordate,  acuminate,  . 
toothed,  glabrous  and  velvety  green  above,  tomen- 
tose  beneath,  |>alc  ml  on  under  surface:  fls.  in 
loose,  axillary  panicles,  large,  bright  yellow.  Boli- 
via; intro.  from  La  Pax,  being  sent  by  Mr.  Pearee, 
collector  for  Messrs.  Veitch.  B.M.  5545. — A  vari- 
able plant,  both  in  habit,  size,  color  of  the  fls. 
and  in  the  degree  of  the  venation  of  the  strongly 
nerved  lvs.  It  is  the  only  yellow-fid.  tul>erous  begonia 
in  cult.  It  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  production 
of  the  hundreds  of  yellow,  buff  and  orange-colored 
garden  forms.  Intro,  in  1865. 

14.  CLarkeL,  Hook.  Stout  and  erect,  2  ft.,  pubcru- 
lent,  the  st.  purplish,  fleshy:  lva.  obliquely  cordate- 
ovate,  serrate:  fls.  in  pendulous 


.  red.  Bolivia,  9,000-10,000  ft.  B.M. 
_J  (as  iTVeitchii),  5675-Kescmblea  B.  Vcitchii.  It 
was  the  seed  parent  of  Vesuvius  and  Emperor,  two  im- 
portant and  useful  varieties  for  bedding  out.  Probably 

not  now  in  cult. 

15.  Evansiana, 
Andr.  (B.  dU- 
color,  R.  Br.  B. 

Srdndit,  Dry.) 
mooth:  at.  de- 
ciduous, branch- 
ing^ ft.  high:  lvs. 
ovate-acute,  sub- 
cordate,  lobed, 
margins  denticu- 
late, green  above, 
under  side  and 
petioles  red,  pe- 
branch- 
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No.  21. 


(XK).    No.  17. 


i,  .arge. 
Java,  China, 
Japan.  B.  M. 
1473.  —  A  hand- 
some and  almost 
hardy  species. 
Intro,  in  1804  to 
Kew.  UtOeeuh 

pretty  and  free- 
flowering  plant 
for  the  cool 
greenhouse  in 
summer.  Readily 
prop.bybulblets, 
which  are  produced  in  quantities  in  the  axils  of  tbe 
lvs.  after  flowering,  and  which  will  give  flowering  plants 
the  following  year.  Stands  some  frost. 

16.  gracilis,  HBK.  (B.  Wco/or,  Wats.  B.  diversi- 
fiilia,  K.  Grah.).  Smooth  and  shining,  tall  and  st. 
erect,  seldom  branched,  succulent:  lvs.  thinly  scattered 
along  sts.,  almost  heart-shaped,  slightly  hairy,  lobed, 
denticulate,  cilia te:  fls.  on  short,  axillary  peduncles, 
pink.  Mex.  B.M.  2966— In  axils  of  lvs.  between 
stipules  a  cluster  of  bulblets  is  borne.  These  may  be 
gathered  and  sown  as  seeds.  Along  with  it*  varieties, 
annulate,  diversifdlia,  Martians,  and  others,  it  makes 
a  very  beautiful  summer-flowering  greenhouse  begonia. 
— Intro,  by  P.  NtUL  of  Cannonmills,  Edinburgh,  in 
1829.  This  species  should  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  wav  as  the  garden  race  of  tuberous  begonia*  as 
to  cult.  The  variety  Martiana  is  a  large-fld.  form  with 
rose-colored  fls.  anil  frequently  reaches  5  ft.  in  height. 
It  is  a  pretty  and  desirable  greenhouse  plant,  producing 
a  succession  of  fls.  for  2-3  months  during  the  summer. 

17.  Drfcgei,  Otto  &  Dietr.  (B.  cdffra,  Meisn.  B. 
parrifMiu,  Grab,  B.  rrnifdrmis,  Hort.).  Glabrous:  sts. 
succulent,  annual,  1-3  ft.  high:  from  a  rootstalk  a 
fleshy  irregular  tuber:  lvs.  thin,  small,  oblique-ovate, 
green,  deeply  serrated,  reddish  on  the  under  side:  fls. 
white,  small,  profuse.  Cap/?  of  Good  Hope.  B.M.  3720. 
— Received  at  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh  in  1K30 
from  Berlin.  A  useful  free-flowering  greenhouse  plant. 

18.  weltoniensia,  Hort.  (B.  Siilherlatulii  x  B.  Drfgei). 
St.  reddish,  1  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  light  green,  smooth,  ovate- 
acuminate,  lobed,  dentate,  1 1  jr'2  in.  across;  petiole  red, 
1-1  )i  in.  long:  fls.  pink,  profuse,  on  short  peduncles. — 
Frequently  met  with  in  cottagers*  windows  in  F~ 
of  verv  easy  cult.  Intro,  by  Major  Clark,  of 
Park,  England.  Var.  alba,  Hort.,  has  white  fla. 

19.  fulgens,  I^emoine.  Stout 
reniform  to  cordate-ovate,  more  or 
larlv  sinuate-toothed,  sparsely  hairy  above  and  beneath, 
dull  dark  green  above  and  reddish  on  the 


elton 


st.  short:  lvs.  large- 
)r  leas  oblique,  irrcgu- 
rv  above  and  beneath, 
ish  on  the  under  side: 
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fla.  large  (2  in. 
clusters,  bright  rich 
A  handsome  plant, 
logue  of  1893. 

ii it ii .  Lot.  orbicular. 

20.  Banmannii,  Lemoine.  Loose-hairy  or  nearly 
glabrous,  the  sts.  often  very  short  and  the  plant 
appearing  acaulescent,  but  becoming  1-1 H  ft-  nigh: 
I  vs.  large,  orbicular,  with  short,  thick  petioles: 
peduncles  18  in.  high,  bearing  panicles  of  4-6  Hs., 
which  are  rose-red,  4-petaled,  from  3-4  in.  arrows, 
and  fragrant  as  roses.  Bolivia,  8,000-9,000  ft.  B.M. 
7540.  Gt.  40:1348  ;  42,  p.  25.  A.F.  7:561.  G.F. 
5:77. — It  is  described  as  plentiful  in  the  moist 
valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  where  it  is  eaten  by  cattle. 
Distributed  by  Lemoine  in  1890.  Tubers  as  large 

jgs.  Habit  of  B.  socolrana. 

Lvs.  various,  mostly  broad-ovate  at  bate, 
acuminate,  oblique. 

21.  tuberhybrida,  Voss  (B.  tuberdsa,  Hort.).  Figs. 
510,  511,  512.  The  garden  race  of  tuberous  bego- 
nias, combined  of  many  species  and  derived  from 
many  sources,  very  variable  and  yet  for  the  most 
part  agreeing  in  general  If.  form.  There  are  many 
named  garden  varieties. 


22.  cinnabar; na,  Hook.  Puberulent:  sl«.  •hort,  _ 
•lightly  downy:  lva.  on  abort  petiole*,  obliquely  ovate, 
serrated:  peduncles  0-12  in.  lone,  red:  fl*.  cinnabar-red,  2  in.  m 
Bolivia.  B.M.  4483.  P.M.  16: 225.— Intro.  11*49;  not  in  cult. 

23.  crinlU,  Oliver.  Blender,  sparsely  hairy :  Ma,  red.  hairy.  1  ft. 
high:  Iva.  ovate-cordate,  irregularly  toothed,  tinged  with  red  on  the 
under  side:  peduncles  erect,  red.  producing  3  pale  rone-colored  Hi. 
Bolivia.  B.M.  5897.— Intro,  by  Veiteh  in  1866. 

24.  cydophylla.  Hook.  Slightly  hairy,  slender,  sitemleaa:  If. 
solitary,  orbicular,  0  in.  across,  green,  with  fimbriated  margin: 
peduncle,  erect.  6  in.  long;  fla.  rose-colored,  with  the  fragrance  of 
rosea.  China.  B.M.  6926.— Intro,  to  Kew  in  1884. 

25.  geranifdlia,  Hook.  Glabrous:  at.  1  ft.  high,  erect,  greenish: 
lvs.  cordate,  lobed,  incised  and  serrated,  green,  margin*  red:  fit.  2 
or  3  on  terminal  poduneloe,  outer  pctaU  orbicular,  red;  the  two 
inner  obovate,  white.   Lima.  B.M.  33X7. — Intro.  1R33. 

20.  aeranioldaa,  Hook.  Small,  10-14  in.,  sterol  ma,  rooUrtock 
fleshy :  lvs.  radical,  renif orm,  6  in.  across,  lobed  and  toothed,  green, 
hairy,  petioles  8  in.  long:  peduncles  ereet,  6-12  in.  long,  reddish, 
hairy,  bearing  a  las  panicle  of  lis.,  each  1  H  in.  across,  pure  white, 
with  a  button-like  cluster  of  yellow  anther..  NataL   B.M  " 


fluwering  prufun-ly  during  Oct. 
and  S'ov.  Intro,  to  Kew  in  ISrtfi. 
Probably  not  now  in  cult.  Allied 
to  B.  Drt«tt. 

'.'7   natatensis,  Hook.  OI*l>- 
rous:  st*.  fle-hy.  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs. 
obliquely  eor.lste.  lolml.  sinuate. 
2-3   in.  long,  green,  sometimes 
with  gray,  yuuu  iuUul=U 


1  in.  across. 
28.  polypf  tala,  A. 

toothed,  luury,  with 


ingod  wilb 


Natal.  B.M.  4811.— Intro,  to  Kew  in  1854. 

DC.  St.  short,  fleshy:  lvs.  ovate-cordate, 
raised  veins,  10 1 8  in.:  fl*.  with  9  or  10 
ovate-oblong  petals  an  inch  long,  red:  ovary  hairy,  with  1  long 
wing.  Peru.  tin.  14.  p.  531.— Intro,  by  Froebel  in  1878. 

29.  rtlbricaulia,  Hook.  Pubescent,  stcmlcas,  scape*  red:  lvs.  4-6 
in.  long,  ovate,  wavy,  ciliate  along  the  margin.,  deep  green:  lis.  large, 
males  1  If  in.  across.  5-petaled:  females  smaller,  6-pet«lcd.  reddish. 
Country  unknown.  B.M.  4131. — Intro,  to  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden  in  or  about  1844. 

30.  tenera,  Dry.  H  ThwAittrii.  Hook.).  Pubescent,  stemless: 
Iva.  radical,  cordate,  5  in.  long,  coppery  green,  mixed  with  purple 
anil  blotched  with  gray,  under  surface  very  rod:  fl*.  white,  tinged 


No.  21. 


III.  Species  RnizoMATors:  the  rhizomes  mostly  shaggy 
and  lying  on  top  the  ground  or  very  nearly  so 
(Fig.  516);  plant  making  no  proper  upright  stem 
or  trunk.  S'os.  31-69. 

a.  Plant  creeping,  trailing,  or  climbing. 

31.  glaucophylla,  Hook.  (B.  glaucophylla  splendens, 
Hort.  B.  glaucophylla  scdntlens,  Hort.  B.  Comic  de 
Limminghe,  Hort.  B.  Limminghei,  Hort.).  Glabrous: 
sts.  long,  drooping  or  creeping,  lending  themselves  to 
training  on  rafters:  lvs. ovate,  wavy,  3  in.  long,  glaucous 
green,  reddish  and  variegated  in  bud,  purple  beneath 
and  white-spotted  above,  the  margin  cartilaginous:  fls. 
brick-red,  males  I  in.  across,  with  petals,  females  of 
equal  petals.  Brazil.  B  .M.  7219.  Gn.  59,  p.  336. — A 
good  basket  plant,  flowering  freely  all  winter.  Excellent 
for  a  permanent  position  in  a  greenhouse;  reaches  6-8 
ft.  or  more  high. 

32.  scindens,  Swarta  (B.  lucida,  Otto  &  Dietr.  B. 
elllptica,  HBK.).  Glabrous:  sts.  climbing  or  trailing, 
clinging  by  means  of  short  aerial  roots:  (vs.  ovate  or 
broader,  acuminate,  notched  at  base,  dentate,  glossy 
green,  4  in.  long:  fls.  small,  white,  hanging  in  ball-like 
clusters.   W.  Indies  and  S.— An  excellent  basket  or 
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aa.  Plant  upright,  often  diffuse. 
B.  The  pidure-lvd.  set:  plants  low  and  tending  to  be  corn- 
pad,  the  mature  lv».  usually  hanging  nearly  verti- 
cal, often  variously  colored  and  marked. 
C  Los.  oblique,  lobed  at  the  base,  not  peltate  (or  only 
slightly  so). 

33.  R«x,  Put*.  Fig.  513.  Very  hairy:  st  a  short, 
fleshy  rhizome,  from  which  spring  the  long-stalked 
large  ovate  wavy  lvs.,  which  are  hairy  and  colored  a 
rich  metallic  green,  with  a  zone  of  silvery  gray:  pedun- 
cles erect;  fls.  large,  rose-tinted;  males  2  in.  across,  with 
4  unequal  petals;  females  smaller,  with  5  nearly  equal 


51  J.  Begonia  Rex,  in  its  original  form.  N 


petals;  ovary  3-angled,  with  2  short  and  1  long  wing. 
Assam.  F.S.  12:1255-1258.  B.M.  5101. — This  noble 
species  is  the  principal  parent  in  the  production  of  the 
numerous  ornampntal-foliaged  begonias.  It  has  been 
crossed  with  a  few  species  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
hybrid  seedlings  have  been  raised  again  and  again  from 
the  progeny.  Fig-  513  is  a  copv  of  a  part  of  the  original 
figure  in  Flore  des  Serres  (1857),  and  is  given  here  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  this  species  was  like  when 
first  known  to  horticulturists.  There  are  very  many 
named  forms,  but  most  of  the  listed  kinds  tend  soon 
to  pass  out.  One  of  them  that  has  persisted,  because  of 
the  odd  quirl  to  the  If.  is  Countess  Ijouise  Erdoedy  (B. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  x  B.  argentea-cupreata).  Fig. 
514.  Lvs.  obliquely  cordate,  ovate-acute,  the  smaller  of 
the  2  lobes  twisted  in  a  spiral  manner,  with  as  many  &<? 
4  coils;  upper  surface  silvery,  with  veins  deep  green; 
under  surface  reddish,  pilose.  I. H.  31:516.  G.C.  II. 
22:205.  Intro,  by  F.  Nemeczek,  gardener  to  Count 
Erdody,  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  in  1884. — Other  Rex 
varieties  of  unknown  or  uncertain  origin:  Louise  Clos~ 
son.  Lvs.  ovate-acuminate,  lobed,  veins  deep  purple, 
surface  blotched  with  deep  purple  bronze,  metallic 
luster  very  bright.  Lucy  Closson  is  very  similar,  but 
more  vigorous,  with  the  blotches  more  numerous  and 
better  distributed.  Marquis  de  Peralta.  Lvs.  small, 
margins  hairy,  numerous  silvery  spots  on  surface. 
Compact,  dense  grower.  Duchesse  de  Brabant.  Lvs. 
large,  purple,  margins  and  surface  hairy,  otherwise  like 
B.  Rex.  lAiuine  Chretien.  Lvs.  green,  with  a  zone  of 
glossv  silver  towards  the  center,  covered  with  very 
small  white  spots.  Count  Erdoetiy.  Silver-white,  green- 
striped  along  the  veins,  hairy;  lobes  twisted  into  a 
spiral,  hairy. 

34.  xanthlna,  Hook.  Similar  to  B.  Rex:  lvs.  large, 
fleshy,  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  sinuate-ciliated,  dark 
glossy  green  above,  purplish  beneath:  fls.  large,  almost 
golden  yellow,  tinged  on  the  back  with  red:  caps,  with 
one  large  wing.  India.  B.M.  4683.  Vat*,  pictifdlia, 
Hook.  Lvs.  with  rows  and  spots  of  silvery  white:  fls. 
yellowish  white.  B.M.  5102.  Var.  Lazulii,  Hook.  Lvs. 
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not  spotted,  tinted  with  bluish  purple.  B.M.  5107. 
This  species  is  probably  not  now  in  cult. 

35.  Grfffithii,  Hook.  (B.  picta,  Hort.).  St.-lvs.  and 
habit  as  in  B.  Rex:  lvs.  olive-green,  with  a  broad  zone 
of  gray  inside  a  purple  margin,  tinged  with  red  on  the 
under  side,  the  basal  lobes  overlapping:  fls.  large, 
fleshy,  pink;  ovary  curiously  crinkled  along  the  angles. 
Assam.  B.M.  4984  — Intro,  by  Henderson,  England, 
in  1856.  Probably  not  now  in  cult. 

36.  R&jah,  Ridley.  Fig.  515.  Lvs.  from  the  root- 
stock,  angular-orbicular,  papery,  the  petioles  and 
under  veins  setose,  upper  surface  smooth  and  richly 
mottled  from  the  green  ribs  and  the  brown  or  brown- 
red  intermediate  spaces,  the  margins  serrate  and 
setose:  fls.  small,  pink,  on  hispid  peduncles  that  stand 
about  as  high  as  the  lvs.  Malaya.  G.C.  III.  16:213. 
— A  distinct  and  beautiful  hothouse  species,  deserving 
of  popularity.  Said  erroneously  to  be  a  garden  hybrid. 

37.  Augiistinei,  Hemsl.  A  dwarf,  compact  species, 
allied  to  B.  Rex  but  devoid  of  color  in  the  lvs.  as  in  that 
species:  sts.  branching  freely,  short-jointed:  lvs.  erect 
or  spreading,  elliptic  or  ovate.  3-6  in.  long,  reddish 
green  above  and  below,  covered  on  both  sides  with  red 
hairs;  petiole  red,  terete,  provided  with  dense  white 
hispid  hairs:  whole  plant  presenting  a  mixture  of  white 
or  red  hairs:  infl.  erect,  few-fid.;  fls.  pink.  China. — 
Differs  from  B.  xanthina  in  its  rough  rugose  hairy  lvs. 
and  rose-pink  fls. 

38.  daedal ea,  Lem.  (B.  strigilldsa,  Dietr.).  Hairy, 
Rex -like:  at.  a  short,  thick  roots  took:  lvs.  large,  green, 
ovate-acuminate,  cordate,  margins  slightly  serrate  and 
beset  with  long  reddish  hairs,  surface  covered  with  a 
peculiar  network  of  russet-brown:  peduncles  spotted 
and  slightly  hairy;  fls.  white,  tinged  with  pink.  Mex. 
I. H.  8: 289. — A  handsome  foliage  plant,  not  very 
widely  known. 

39.  specullta,  Hort.  Probably  a  hybrid :  st.  a  short, 
thick  rhizome:  lvs.  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  cordate, 
lobed  half  way  down  the  blade,  on  long,  hairy'  petioles, 
dull  green,  rough,  speckled  with  gray,  hairy,  reddish 
on  the  under  side,  veins  very  prominent,  light  green: 
fls.  on  long,  hairy  peduncles,  pink-white,  males  and 
females  boUi  with  2  petals:  caps,  green,  with  small  red 


514.  Beconia  Couatew  Lou.se  Erdoedj  ( X  H).  No.  33. 


spots. — Origin  uncertain,  although  apparently  com- 
mon in  cult,  in  this  country.  A  hardy  and  useful 
begonia  for  conservatory  and  window-garden. 

40.  decora,  Stapf.  A  small  s)>ccics  of  compact  habit, 
allied  to  B.  Rex:  rhizome  short,  reddish  green:  lvs.  3-4 
in.  long,  ovate,  rich  reddish  brown  with  prominent 
yellow-green  veins:  whole  plant  covered  with  thick- 
set papilla*  and  short  hairs:  fls.  pink,  comparatively 
large  for  so  small  a  plant.  Perak. — This  plant  thrives 
best  in  a  stove.  It  is  readily  crossed  with  many  other 
species,  notably  with  B.  Rex,  and  the  offspring  arc 
amongst  the  finest  ornamental  foliage  plants. 
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41.  imperiilis.  Lot.  Very  hairy,  low:  st.  short,  her- 
baceous, green:  lvs.  4-6  in.  wide,  brownish  green,  with 
irregular  bands  of  bright  green  along  the  nerves,  mak- 
ing a  striking  contrast:  flu.  insignificant,  white.  Mex. 
I.H.  8:274.  Var.  maculiU,  Hort.,  has  brown  lvs.  with 
green  blotches.  Var.  smaragdina,  Hort.,  has  wholly 
bright  green  lvs.  I.H.  7:262.— These  plants  require  a 
hothouse  treatment  in  winter. 

cc.  Lvs.  markedly  peltate. 

42.  m6dica,  Stapf.  A  spreading,  dwarf  plant  with 
•ts.  green,  slender:  Ivs.  peltate,  orbicular  or  broadly 
ovate,  2-4  in.  long,  pale  green  in  color,  margins  pink, 
undulate,  margins  and  veins  ciliate:  petioles  greenish 
red,  hairy,  3-5  in.  long:  infl.  few-fld.,  males  small,  2- 
petaled,  orange-yellow,  with  red  blotch  at  base  of 
petals,  females  same  as  males  in  color;  ovary  4-eelled, 
t^in.  long,  winged,  hairy.  W.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  8258.— 
A  recent  species,  requiring  stove  conditions. 

43.  Gentilii,  De  Wild.  A  near  ally  of  B.  modica:  sts. 
creeping,  red  hairy:  Ivs.  peltate,  erect,  ovate,  acute, 
margins  finely  serrate,  slightly  reflexed,  green  suffuse*! 
with  light  red,  young  lvs.  red;  petiole  terete,  red, 
hairy,  6-12  in.  long;  blades  3-4  in.  long:  infl.  few-fld.; 
fls.  orange-yellow  suffused  with  red;  ovary  4-celled, 
winged .  Congo. 

44.  Binotii,  Hort.  Plant  rough-hairy  like  B.  Rex: 
lvs.  elliptic-orbicular,  markedly  peltate,  green  above 
and  red-hairy  beneath,  blistered  or  bulla te- — Very 
recently  offered,  and  yet  little  known. 

45.  goegoensis,  X.  E.  Br.  Fire  Kino.  Compact  but 
large  plant:  st.  a  short,  thick,  greenish  red  roots tock: 
lvs.  handsome,  erect,  peltate,  ovate-orbicular,  6-9  in. 
long,  surface  blistered  or  puckered  green,  with  dark 
bronzy  blotches,  prominently  veined,  dull  red  on  the 
under  side:  fls.  small,  rose-pink,  in  a  lax  cluster  6  in. 
high.  Goego,  Sumatra. — A  distinct  and  ornamental- 
lvd.  plant,  requiring  stove  conditions;  deserves  the 
attention  of  amateurs. 

BB.  The  essentially  plain-lvd.  rhuomatous  kinds,  although 
some  of  them  are  grown  almost  wholly  for  the  foliage. 
(Some  of  this  group  are  bold  and  striking.) 

C.  Lvs.  prominently  lobed,  or  parted  or  even  divided. 

46.  ricinifdlia,  Hort.  (B.  heracleifolia  x  B.  peponi- 
folia).  St.  a  short,  thick  rootstock:  lvs.  large,  bronzy 


515.  Btjow  R.pOl  (XK).  No.M. 


green,  lobed,  resembling  castor-oil  plant:  fls.  numerous, 
on  long,  erect  peduncles,  rose-pink. — A  useful  free- 
flowering  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  producing  its  fls  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  Var.  gigantea  odorata,  Hort., 
is  a  double  hybrid  [B.  ririnifolta  and  B  fidgens  x 
B.  Scharffidna)  of  German  origin.  Lvs.  large,  round-cor- 
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date,  the  lobes  extending  one-third  or  less  deep  and 
notched:  fls.  on  long  scapes,  standing  above  the  lvs., 
delicate  rose-color  and  with  tea-rose  odor.  Gt.  54, 
p.  42. 

47.  heracleifdliA,  Cham.  A.Schlccht.  (B.jatrophjrftUia, 
Hort.).  Hairy:  st.  a  short,  thick  rhizome:  lvs.  6-12  in. 
across,  with  5-9  deep  and  narrow  notched  and  toothed 


lobes,  rich  green:  peduncles  2-1  ft.,  long,  straight:  fls. 
white  or  rose-tinted,  small,  with  2  prominent  rounded 
parts.  Mex.  B.M.  3444.  B.R.  1668.  J.H.  III.  56:309. 
Var.  nigricans.  Hook.,  has  the  margins  of  the  lvs.  bor- 
dered with  dark  (almost  black)  green.  B.M.  4983.  Var. 
longfpila,  Hort.  has  long,  fleshy  hairs  on  the  lf.-«talks 
and  peduncles.  B.  Sunderbruchii,  Hort.,  is  an  American 
form  of  this  var.:  lvs.  bronze-green,  silver  bands  along 
the  nerves,  purple  underneath.  Var.  punctata,  Hort., 
has  green  lvs..  reddish  near  the  margin:  fls.  rose-colored, 
with  deep  red  spots  on  the  outside. 

48.  rubella,  Hamil.  Smooth:  st.  a  short,  thick  rhi- 
zome: lvs.  handsome,  large,  cordate,  acuminate,  deeply 
lobed, spotted  with  irregularly  shaped  dark  brown  marks: 
fls.  pale  pink,  on  long  peduncles,  decorative.  Nepal. 

49.  Verschaffeltiana,  Regel  (B.  Verschaffcltii,  Hort. 
B.  manicata  x  B.  caroiiniafalia).  Hairy:  **t.  a  thick 
rhizome:  lvs.  large,  ovate,  acuminate,  lobed:  fls.  rose- 
colored,  pendent  on  long  peduncles.  I.H.  2:68. — Tall, 
coarse  and  unsightly  as  an  old  specimen,  but  when  well 
grown  from  year  to  year  from  cuttings  makes  an  excel- 
lent plant  and  produces  quantities  of  its  small  rose- 
colored  fls.  in  earlv  spring,  which  last  for  several  months 
and  have  a  considerable  decorative  value. 

50.  heracleicotyle,  Veitch  (B.  heracleifolia  x  B.  hytlro- 
eotylifolia).  A  small,  essentially  smooth  plant,  with 
lvs.  close  to  the  rhizomes:  lvs.  thick,  obliquely  cordate- 
ovate,  many-lobed  and  toothed,  margins  slightly  ciliate, 
shining  metallic  green  above  and  reddish  beneath:  fls. 
pink,  small,  freelv  produced  on  about  8  free-branching 
peduncles  in  early  spring.  Veitch,  1895. — A  useful  and 
decorative  greenhouse  plant. 

cc.  Lvs.  lanceolate  to  ovate  or  cordate-ovate  to  orbicular, 
not  deeply  lobed,  often  entire,  and  sometimes  peltate. 
D.  Foliage  small,  the  lis.  less  than  2  in.  vide. 

51.  hydrocotylifdlia,  Otto.  Whole  plant  hair)*:  st. 
succulent,  creeping:  Ivs.  rntiindate-fordiite,  repaud  but 
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entire,  small,  on  short  petioles  and  therefore  clustered 
near  the  ground:  peduncles  1-1}$  ft.  high,  pilose;  fls. 
dipotalous,  rose-colored,  small  and  numerous,  showv. 
Mex.  B.M.3968.  ' 

DO.  Foliage  of  usual  or  large  size. 
E.  The  lvs.  j*Uate. 
52.  Feastii,  Rati.  (B.  manicdta  x  B.  hydrocotylifdlia). 
Shaggy-hairy  on  petioles  and  If  -edges-  st.  a  short, 
thick  rootstock:  )vs.  suborbieular,  thick,  red  beneath, 


517.  Begonia  lemperflorent.  A  recently  struck  catting. 
To  show  the  precocity  ol  bloom.  No.  00. 

entire  with  long  white  hairs  on  margins;  petioles  short, 
irregularly  marked:  fls.  light  pink,  on  long  peduncles. 
AG.  23:. '135. — Intro,  by  John  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  before 
1SN0.  A  common  pot  and  house  plant.  B.  Bunchii, 
Holt.,  is  a  form  with  edges  of  Ivs.  crested  and  frilled. 
Originated  with  Lloyd  C.  Bunch,  Fredonia,  Kan. 

53.  nelumbiifdlia,  Cham.  &  Sehleeht.  Hairy:  st.  a 
short,  thick  rhizome:  Ivs.  large,  12- IS  in.  long,  8-12  in. 
wide,  peltate,  hairy  on  the  under  Mile,  on  lory  upstand- 
ing petioles:  lis.  many  and  small,  white  or  rose-colored, 
in  a  den.se  erect  much-branched  cluster.  Mex. — The 
foliage  is  bold  and  handsome,  and  distinct  in  general 
effect  from  any  other  cult.  s|>ecie«. 

54.  conchtefdlia,  A.  Dietr.  Lvs.  nearly  peltate  or 
semi-peltate,  thick,  cordate-ovate  and  the  basal  lobes 
or  ears  overlapping,  margins  entire  orrepand,  becoming 
Mm  »iih  altove,  shining  green  above  and  reddish  beneath: 
fls.  pink.  Cent.  Amer. 

55.  Lubbersii,  E.  Morr.  Semi-shrubby,  the  short 
rhizome  occasionally  ascending  and  becoming  gouty 
at  the  base:  lys.  large,  peltate,  obliquely  lanceolate, 
entire,  green  with  many  silvery  blotches  above,  claret- 
colored  beneath:  fls.  white,  on  long  peduncles.  Brazil. 
G.C.III.3:3fM    R.Rt'-'      ..  225.— Named  in  com  pi  i- 

e  n  Brussels  Bot.  Gard.  Has 
'  'i  tittle  horticultural  value. 
B.  Grahnminnn,  Wight). 
\  -  ■:■  -k  creeping:  lvs.  peltate, 
i  duncles  1  ft.  long,  coral- 
.  iiown;  male  fls.  1  in.  across, 
»iuj  4  pot-als;  female  fls.  also  of  4  petals,  white  above, 
coral-red  beneath.  Flowers  in  winter.  India.  B.R. 
32:39.  B.M.4172. — A  beautiful  species,  apparently 
little  cult.  now. 


Mi 
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EE.  The  Ire.  not  peltate. 

57.  manicata,  Cels.  Essentially  smooth  except  the 
hairy  If  .-edge*,  short-stemmed,  Bucculent:  lvs.  ovate, 
obliquely  cordate,  thick,  fleshy,  smooth,  shiny  green, 
6-8  in.  long;  petioles  covered  with  fleshy  scale-like 
hairs:  peduncles  a  foot  or  more  long,  bearing  loose 

G articles  of  pink  di|>etalous  Ms.  Mex.  Var.  aftreo-macu- 
tta,  Hurt  .  has  large  blotches  of  yellowish  white  on 
the  Ivs.  F.E.  8:1159.  F.R.  2:435.  A.G.  23:337. — 
Flowers  profusely  in  spring,  having  a  light  elegant 
and  feathery  effect  supported  on  long  erect  and  free- 
branching  peduncles.  \  ar.  crisp*.  Hort.,  has  foliage  with 
crispate margins;  there  is  also  ay  el  low'-spo  tied  form  of  it. 

58.  leprdsa,  Hance.  A  dwarf,  compact  species,  with 
short,  free-branching  rhizomes  and  erect,  ovate,  pale 
green  lvs.  with  bberratc  margins  and  reaching  to  a 
height  of  6-9  in.:  infl.  few-fid.;  fls.  large  for  so  small  a 
plant,  rose-pink,  male  with  4  petals  and  female  with  6 
petals:  partially  deciduous  during  the  winter  months. 
China. — Thrives  liost.  in  a  greenhouse. 

59.  magnifies,  Lind.  Fig.  516.  Sub-frutescent, 
smooth  and  shining,  the  sts.  creeping:  Ivs.  large  and 
bold,  sometimes  rising  2  ft.,  obliquely  ovate-cordate, 
entire  or  obscurely  lobed,  serrate,  slightly  peltate, 
bright  green,  the  margins  oiliate:  fls.  long  and  tuchsia- 
Jiko,  numerous,  the  si.s.,  bracts,  fls.  and  hairs  of  the 
clusters  all  scarlet-red,  showy.  Colombia.  K.H.  1870: 
270. — One  of  the  best  of  the  rhizomatous  begonias. 
Lf. -blades  often  2  ft.  across. 

IV.  Species  Fibb-ohs-rooted  (rootstock,  if  any,  small). 
Nos.  60-119. 

a  The  small  succulent  herbaceous  kinds,  never  becoming 
wry  tall  or  woody. 

60.  semperfldrens,  Link.  &  Otto  {B.  Stllowii, 
Klotzsoh).  Fig.  517.  Erect,  smooth  plants  with  st. 
herbaceous,  green  or  reddish,  6-18  in.  high:  lvs.  ovate, 
rotundate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  toothed  and  ciliate  along 
the  margin,  pale  glossy  green,  tinged  with  red  on  the 
midrib  and  petiole:  peduncles  axillary,  few-fld.;  fls. 
white  or  rose-colored ;  males  with  4  ivtals,  females  with 
5  |*'tals:  caps,  green,  wings  tinged  with  red.  Brazil 
L.  B.C.  15:1439.  lt.H. 

1897,  p.  46.  B.M.2920. 
— This  is  an  exceedingly 
variable  species.  An 
endless  number  of  gar- 
den forms  has  been  pro- 
duced from  it.  A  very 
popular  bedding  bego- 
nia, and  a  persistent 
bloomer.  Var.  Vernon 
(atropurpuren  compdeta, 
Gt.  44,  p.  570 1  is  one  of 
the  l>est  forms.  Tri- 
omphe  de  Lorraine  (Fig. 
,'ilsi  is  one  of  the  uu.mI 
bedding  kin<ls.  Fls. 
cherry-red,  the  stamens 
golden  yellow.  Glotrede 
Chatelaine  is  a  form  of 
dwarf  habit  and  deep 
rose  fls.;  one  of-  the 
best  in  England  for  bed- 
ding and  pots,  and  a 
continuous  bloomer. 

61.  Var.  gigantea  rdsea 

(B.  srmpcrflbrens  x  B. 
Lynehedna).  Very  dis- 
tinct: rootstock  woody: 
sts.  succulent,  about  3 
ft.  high:  lvs.  on  short 
petioles,  ovate  or  reni-  5 is,  Bevraia,  Triomph*  <ie  Loc- 
form,  obtuse,  toothed  at  raise  ( x  H).  No.  80. 
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the  margins,  about  7  in  across,  bright  green,  with  a 
red  spot  at  base  of  sinus:  peduncles  axillary  stout, 
4-8  in.  long,  bearing  large  pajticles  of  targe  rosy 
reel  As.,  of  which  the  mules  have  2  ovate  petals,  the 
females  2-4  smaller  petals.  A.F.  13:586.  A.G.  16:41. 
— One  of  the  bent  begonias  for  winter  decoration  in 
the  cool  greenhouse.  Intro,  by  Lemoine  in  1888. 

62.  Carnerei ,  Hort.  (B.  semperflbrens  x  B.  Schmidiii. 
B.  Brudntii,  Hort.  B.  Smlthii,  Hort.).  Dewbrup. 
Compact,  about  1  ft,  high:  Ivs.  like  B.  sem performs:  fts. 
nearly  as  large  as  in  B.  semperfiorens,  abundant,  pure 
white.  G.  6:557.  J.H.  III.  53: 249—  Excellent  bed- 
ding begonia;  also  a  good  late  winter  bloomer.  Intro, 
by  Bruant  in  1H83. 

63.  ferfordii,  Hort.  (B.  Schmidiii  x  B.  semperflbrens 
Vernon).   Very'  dwarf  and  bushy,  \XA  ft-  high:  fls. 

abundant,  rose-carmine —Ex- 
cellent for  bedding.  Intro,  by 
Haage  &  Schmidt  in  1894. 

64.  Lyneheana,  Hook.  (B. 
Roczlii,  Hort.,  not  Kegel). 
Glabrous:  rootstock  stout, 
Bomewhat  tuberous:  st.  erect, 
tall,  succulent,  smooth:  Ivs. 
green,  smooth,  ovate-cordate: 
sinus  red:  fls.  in  axillary, 
drooping  cymes,  deep  reddish 
crimson.  Mex.  B.M.  0758. — 
Very  like  B.  semjterflorens 
giganlea  roam,  but  not  so 
strong  a  grower.  I'erha|)s  not 
now  in  cult. 

65.  LucUns,  Hort.  (B. 
Lyneheana  xB.  Brudntii).  Fls. 
large,  in  the  axils  of  the  Ivs., 
rose. — Intro,  by  Bruant  in 
1889. 

66.  Corbeille  dc  Feu  (B. 

semperflbrens  X  Bfuchsitiides  I . 
Fig.    519.    Intermediate  in 
habit  between  its  parents:  fls. 
bright  coral-red.  produced  in 
quantity  nearly  all  the  year 
round     The  plant  branches 
freely   from    the   bane  and 
makes  an  excellent  Ijedding 
519.  BeconU  Corbeille     plant ;  the  fls.  are  rich-colored 
de  Feu  rBMket  of  Fire")     and  withstand  the  sun  well. 
(XH).  No.  66.  lntro  by  Lemoinei  i891. 

AA.  The  kiwi*  becoming  woody  or  xhrubby,  mostly  tall 
and  much  branched. 

B.  Plants  slender,  upright,  small-leaved. 

c.  Fls.  pink  or  red. 

67.  fuchsioldes,  Hook.  Fig.  520.  Smooth:  rootstock 
woody,  not  prominent:  sis.  slender  and  erect,  2-3  ft., 
succulent:  Ivs.  many  and  small,  ovate,  l1?  in.  long, 
tinged  with  red  when  young:  fls.  drooping  like  a  fuchsia, 
rich  scarlet,  males  with  4  petal*,  females  with  5  petals. 
Mex. — Requires  the  conditions  of  a  warm  airy  green- 
house. If  kept  in  a  moist  close  atmosphere  it  is  apt  to 
damp  off  badly,  and  if  kept  too  warm  it  makes  a  lot 
of  growth  and  produces  very  few  fls.  It  rapidly  forms 
a  large  specimen  if  kept  growing,  and  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive plant  for  greenhouse  decoration  during  winter  and 
spring  months.  B.M.  42HI.  Var.  miniata,  Lind.  (B. 
cinnatxirina,  Hort.),  differs  onlv  in  having  flesh-colored 
fls.  and  smaller  Ivs.  R.H.  1855:221.  F.S.  8:787. 

68.  fngramii.  Hort.  (B.  nUida  x  B.  fuchsioldes). 
Fig.  521.  Combined  the  characters  of  the  two  species: 
very  free-flowering  and  makes  a  most  desirable  bedding 
plant,  and  also  blooms  well  in  winter:  fls.  rose,  large: 
foliage  tinted  with  red  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 


horizontal  blooming  side 
branches  arc  characteris- 
tic of  this  plant  as  a  green- 
house subject. — Intro,  by 
Ingram  in  1849. 

69.  Digs  we  Hi  Ana,  Hort. 
(B.  Sdndersonii,  Hort.) 
A  useful  hybrid  probably 
between  B.  fuchsioides 
and  one  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  B.  semper- 
florens:  sts.  erect  or  nearly 
so,  green  suffused  with 
red:  Ivs.  elliptic,  serrate, 
2-4  in.  long,  dark  rich 
green  in  color:  infl.  me- 
dium in  length  and  size; 
fls.  rosy  scarlet,  pendu- 
lous.—  A  useful  bed- 
ding plant  or  may  be 
used  for  a  cool  greenhouse. 

70.  incarnlta,  Link  & 
Otto  (B.  aucubsefblin, 
Hort,  B.  inMgnis,  Grab.). 
Smooth:  st.  erect,  sub- 
herbaceous,  2-3  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  very*  unequally  cor- 
date, ovate-lanceolate,  toothed:  fls.  rose-colored,  abun- 
dant, males  I J  j  in.  across,  with  2  ovate  and  2  narrow 
petals;  females  smaller,  with  5  equal  petals.  B.M.  2900. 
A.G.  16:97.  A.F.  12:724-5;  13:588;  17:857.  R.H. 
1870,  p.  266;  1875:151.  Var.  grandifldra,  Hort..  is  a 
much  improved  variety,  very  useful  for  cut-fls.  or 
decoration  in  winter. 

71.  .is co tien sis,  Weber.  Of  hvbrid  origin,  probably 
obtained  from  B.  fuctisioides  and  one  of  the  forms  of  B. 
scmprrflarcn*:  Ivs.  ovate,  2  in.  long,  smooth,  brown, 
margin  green,  dentate:  fls.  on  peduncles  4  in.  long, 
bright  red. — An  excellent  bedding  begonia, 

cc.  Fls.  white,  or  tinted  while. 

72.  folidsa,  HBK.  Small,  smooth,  shrubby:  sts. 
herbaceous,  slender,  branching:  Ivs.  very  many,  frond- 
like, very  small,  somewhat  3-lobed,  glossy  green,  dis- 
tichous: fls.  white,  tinged  with  rose.  Blooms  early 
summer.  Colombia.— An  elegant  little  basket  and 
ornamental  plant. 

73.  knowsleyana,  Hort.  Much  like  B.  incarnnta,  but 
If.  smaller,  entire  or  nearly  so:  fls.  nearly  white.  Named 
for  Knowsley,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Origin  not 
known;  probably  a  seedling  of  B.  acuminata.  A  good 
winter  bloomer,  particularly  in  6-in.  pots.  J.H.  III. 
49,  p.  177. 


(X>«).  No.  G7. 


S21.  Begonia  lasrmnui  (X>»).  No.  68. 

74.  acuminata,  Dry.  Slender,  3-1  ft.:  ste.  nearly  or 
quite  smooth:  Ivs.  2-3  in.  long,  oblique-ovate,  taper- 
ing to  the  point,  toothed  and  serrate,  the  margin  anil 
veins  underneath  hairy:  As.  white,  3-5  on  a  peduncle, 
nearly  1  in.  across,  spring  and  summer.  Jamaica. — A 


J 
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growing  in  baskets,  thriving  and  flower- 
in«>y  position  in  a  cool  airy  greenhouse. 
90.  B.M.  4025.  B.R.  364. 
lort.    Shrubby,  compact  growth, 
.  elliptical,  lanceolate,  covered  with 


ec 

5: 


-•talked  cluster,  f 
*  in  an  intermedi*t< 


III. 


..  ScKirffian*.  No.  10. 

e  spots:  fls.  greenish  whit**, 
narrow  petals,  female*  of  5 
-An  elegant  foliage  plant, 
te.  Intro,  by  Bull  in  1885. 

ii  I  -growing,  diffuse. 

.  ..  ^Ma  ._,  ..       iB.  Schmldtii,  Hort.).  Her- 
baceous or  half-shrubby,  slender-branched,  1  ft.  or  less 
in  height,  the  bnuachoi  pd-tinged:  lvs. 
lobed,  toothed,  hairy,  about  2  in.  long, 
mldi-h  lx 

To**-.  Brazil.  It.H.  IB83,  pp.  50-7.  Gn. 
17,  pp.  268-9. — A  very  useful  plant  for 
summer  bedding.  Named  for  Mr.  Schmidt, 
of  the  firm  of  llaagc  A  Schmidt,  Erfurt. 
Var.  rosea,  Hort.,  has  rose-red  fls. 


Brazil.— It 


BBB.  Plants  stiff,  succulent,  white-scurfy. 

77.  peltata,  Ha^k  It  BdukarUi,  2dL). 
rprignt:  »t.  perennial:  lvs.  peltate,  ovate- 
acuminate,  very  thick  and  succulent, 
covered  with  a  whitish  tomenturn,  0-9  in. 
long:  fls.  small,  white,  on  long  peduncles, 
it  the  only  begonia  m  cult,  with  thick,  felted,  peltate, 
silvery  lvs. 

7ft.  vends*,  Skan.  A  tall,  stout,  erect  species  with 
white-frosted  very  fleshy  foliage,  and  marked  by  very 
large  inflated  conspicuously  veined  stipules:  lvs.  p-ni- 
form  i.r  enr-shnped.  repand-entire,  joined  at  the  middle 
(itotf  H  U  e  thick  flattened  tx-tiolc:  fls.  many, 

'  u  reddish  peduncle.   Brazil.  B.M. 
,  and  a  striking  plant  when  well 
grout  i    i'.'  una  i  varm  sunny  position  in  the  green- 
hmiw  «nd  t<  be  k      rather  on  the  <lry  side  at  the  roots 
H.ter. 

uunit.  rianla  mostly  listinctly  shrublty. 

C.  he*,  cc  trly  to. 

79.  Iuxurisns,  Bche  d  If  .-stalks  hairy.  lb* 

If. -stalks  rwHrtWI  pofa  i  eous  stipules  at  the 

younger  nodes:  lvs.  p  mud,  the  7-17  lfts. 

lanceolate  (.'Mi  in.  Ii  |               n.  broad),  acmite, 

under  surface  glahrot  upper  -urfacc  with 

stiff  short  hairs  and  r  ,  cream-color,  in  a 


in*.  Hook.  Slightly  dense, 
fr  -La.  erect,  red,  hairj  6-12- 

p  is  or  lfts.  lanceolat  lightly 

c  undulate,  rich  shin.  .  e,  dull 

g  ■  ieath;  petiole  long.  etioles 

e  ft-tocnentose  hairs:  w-fld.; 

fl  1-1 1  j  m.  diam.  China. 

B..»i.  ivov.       if  of  tie  hardiest  species. 

81.  pl«t*nii&U*,  Hon.  SchottT).  St.  shrubby, 
smooth,  5-6  ft.  high,  erect,  robust,  smooth,  green, 
joints  annulate*]:  lvs.  8-10  in.  across,  reniform,  lobed 
half  way  down.  tu-pid  on  both  sides,  dark  green,  lobes 
acute,  toothed,  ciliated:  fls.  in  axillary  dichotomous 
cyme*,  large,  white,  tinted  rose.  Brazil.  B.M.  3591. — 
B.  runnerasfdli*,  land.  (B.  Wash \ngton iana ,  Hort.), 
is  very  similar  to  this,  but  its  lvs.  are  not  so  deeply 
lobed  and  the  fls.  are  very  insignificant.  I. H.  22:212. 
Runs  into  many  forms.  See  H.  Faurtana  in  supplemen- 
tary list,  p.  484. 

82.  digitata,  Raddi  iB.  palmdta,  Hort  ).  St.  short, 
gouty:  lvs.  palmate,  10-12-parted,  somewhat  pubes- 
cent, green  above,  brownish  beneath:  fls.  white,  in 
dense  clusters.  Brazil. — A  species  of  Utile  decorative 
value. 

83.  caroUnuefdlia,  Kegel.  St.  erect,  thick,  fleshy:  lvs. 
palmately  divided  into  6-8  long  ovate  segms.:  fls. 
small,  pink,  on  long  peduncles.  Mex.  Gt.  1 :258. — 
Named  for  its  lvs.  resembling  those  of  the  Caroline* 
(Pachirai.  The  lfts.  are  ovate,  rather  than  narrow  as  in 
most  begonias  with  divided  or  compound  lvs.,  and  in 
this  regard  peculiar. 

84.  diadem*,  I.ind.  Sts.  short  and  fleshv.  2  ft.  high 
lvs.  many,  maple-like,  deeply  parted,  bright  green 
blotched  with  white,  dentate:  fls.  insignificant,  pink. 
Borneo.  I .  II .  29 : 446. — Attractive  for  its  conspicuously 
marked  foliage. 

cc.  Let.  not  compound. 
D.  Whole  }Aant  hairy. 
Foliage  light  green,  and  plant  pubescent. 

85.  vitifdlia,  Schott,  not  Lindl.  \R. 
graniiis.  Otto.    Ii.  reni/ormis.  Hook.). 
Tall,  strong  species,  3-4  ft.  high: 
lvs.  large  and  gra|>e-like  |  Yiti* 
i  .  orbicular  or  reniform, 
lobed  and  serrate,  soft-pubescent, 
green  above  and  rusty  veined 
beneath,  the  petiole  flat  or  can- 
H  top:  fls.  small,  white, 
^liichtlv  downv,  winter.  Brazil. 
H  M.  3223. 

M,  fingleri,  Gilg.  (B.  F.ng- 
».   lendri'i.  Hort.).  Striking  species 
-tly  a  single  St.:  con- 
spicuously red -strigose- hairy 
and  scaly,  becoming  5  ft.  tall: 
lv-.  Lirge  and  showy,  thin, 
->  oblique  and 

ovate  -oblong, 
deeply  and 
evenly  serrate, 
hairv,  red  -  rib- 
bed  «-  -  ' 

JHD 
us, 
ro 
in 
ciri 
■on 
f  it 
airy 
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ee.  Foliage  colored  above  or  beneath,  or  both, 
r.  Fls.  white. 

87.  echinosepala,  Regel.  fit.  green,  succulent,  erect 
and  branching  freely:  Ivs.  obliquely  oblong,  finely  ser- 
rate, rather  small:  fla.  on  axillary  peduncles,  white, 
with  curiously  papillose  sepals.  Brazil. — A  useful  species 
for  warm  greenhouse,  of  very  easy  cult,  and  very  free- 
flowering.  One  of  the  best  for  decoration. 


88.  erythrophylla,  Neum.  Soft-hairy,  the  st.  fleshy, 
strong:  lva.  thick,  reniform,  long-stalked,  dark  green 
and  lustrous  above  and  red  beneath,  almost  entire, 
strigilloae:  fls.  small,  white. — Probably  of  garden  origin. 

89.  Scharffllna,  Regel.  Fig.  522.  A  robust  herba- 
ceous perennial,  1-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  large,  thick,  fleshy, 
hairy,  olive-green  above,  crimson  below:  stipules  very 
large  and  prominent :  fls.  waxy  white  with  red  hairs  on 
under  surface  of  petals,  large.  Brazil.  Gt.  1888,  p.  661. 
— This  begonia  requires  warmth  and  care  tosucceed  well. 
When  well  grown,  it  is  an  excellent  bracket-plant. 

90.  Duchirtrei,  Hort.  (B.  echinosepala  x  B.  Schar{~ 
fiana).  St.  2-3  ft.  high,  branched  profusely,  hairy,  pur- 
ple: Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  green  above, 
hairy,  red  below:  fls.  large,  waxy  white,  a  few  red  hairs 
on  the  under  surface  of  petals.  R.H.  1892,  p.  29. — 
Intro,  by  Bruant  in  1892. 

rr.  FU.  colored. 

91.  Haageana.  Wats.  (B.  Schdrffi,  Hook.).  Fig.  523. 
Tall-shrubby,  whole  plant  hairy:  lva.  ovate-cordate, 
acuminate,  wavy,  red-nerved  above:  fls.  rose-pink, 
with  a  cyme  8-12  in.  diam.,  males  with  2  round  and  2 
narrow  petals,  females  with  5  equal  petals.  Brazil. 
G.C.  III.  16:633.  B.M.  7028,  (as  B.  Scharffi).- One 
of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the  genus,  and  now 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  big  tall  red-hairy  begonias; 
the  hanging  trusses  of  fls.  (imperfectly  represented  in 
Fig.  523)  are  very*  conspicuous.  Named  for  one  of  the 
firm  of  Haagc  &  Schmidt.  B.  Crtdneri,  Hort.  (B.  Scharf- 
fidna  x  B  metdllica).  Intro,  by  Haage  &  Schmidt,  1890. 
There  is  another  plant  named  B.  Credneri,  which  was 
raised  by  Lemoine  in  1891  from  the  same  parents. 
Bruant  atao  used  these  two  parents  in  1891,  and  called 
his  plant  B.  pictavienti*.  All  three  plants  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  B.  Haageana  only  by  their  smaller  fla. 
and  the  peduncles  standing  erect  and  not  gracefully 

r,  as  in  B. . 


92.  Alleryi,  Hort.  (B.  metdllica  x  B.  gigantha).  Of  the 
B  Haageana  type:  hairy,  Ivs.  bronzy,  red- veined  be- 
neath, toothed:  plant  becoming  very  tall  (even  4-6  ft. 
in  a  single  year),  producing  many  large  pendulous 
clusters  of  rose-colored  fls. — A  very  fine  warm  green- 
house or  stove  variety,  free-flowering,  of  easy  cult. 
Shown  in  1905  before  Society  National  d'HorUculture 
de  France  by  M.  AUcry  Aubert  of  Tours. 

93.  metallic*,  G.  Smith.  Hairy:  sts.  perennial,  suc- 
culent, 4  ft.  high,  branched:  Ivs.  obliquely  cordate, 
lobed  and  serrated,  3-6  in.  long,  upper  surface  green, 
shaded  with  a  dark  metallic  color:  fls.  blush-white, 
under  side  of  petals  clothed  with  red  bristly  hairs. 
There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  e.  g.,  var  variegata, 
var.  velatina,  var.  c  vprea,  but  they  do  not  differ  much 
from  the  original.  Bahia.  R.H.  1844:218  (as  B.  iw/u- 
tina).  G.C.  II.  5:397. — A  very  attractive  plant. 

94.  Margarita-,  Hort.  (B.  metdllica  x  B.  echino- 
stpala).  Plant  1-2  ft.  high:  sU.  purple,  hairy:  lva 
ovate-acuminate,  sinuously  dentate,  green  and  pur- 
plish above,  red  beneath:  fls.  in  cymes,  large,  rose- 
colored  ;  sepals  with  long  hairs  at  the  base. — Intro.  1884. 

95.  cathayana,  Hemsl.  (B.  Bourringidna,  Hort..  not 
Champ.),  rig.  524.  A  beautiful  ornamental-lvd. 
species,  named  in  1908:  sts.  fleshy  and  crimson-hairy, 
18  in.  high:  Ivs.  hanging  much  like  the  Rex  varieties, 
large,  obliquely  cordate,  long-pointed,  toothed  and  ser- 
rate, green  with  crimson  nerves  above  and  bright  mot- 
tled crimson  beneath,  very  showy:  fls.  large  for  the 
group,  vermilion.  Sept.  China.  B.M.  8202. — It  prop- 
agates readily  from  cuttings  of  both  sts.  and  lva.  It  has 
been  hybridized  with  B.  Rex,  producing  very  richly 
colored  foliage.  B.  Bowringiana,  Champ.  B.M.  5182, 
is  distinct  from  B.  cathayana,  and  apparently  is  not  in 
cult.;  but  the  B.  Bovcrinjiana  of  gardens,  as  figured  in 
G.C.  Apr.  18,  1903  suppl.,  is  the  plant  here  described. 

96.  delici&ML  Lind.  Plant  the  size  of  B.  Rex,  but 
smooth  or  nearly  so:  Ivs.  large,  obliquely  cordate-ovate, 
many  triangular-toothed  or  -lobed,  marked  above  with 
many  gray  blotches,  reddish  beneath:  fls.  in  dense 
clusters,  pink,  produced  in  winter.  Ceylon. 

97.  laciniita,  Roxbg.  Erect,  1-2  ft.,  becoming  strag- 
gling, the  sts.  green:  Ivs.  roundly  ovate,  Bharply  lobed, 
pubescent,  black-purple,  with  a  broad  zone  of  green, 
reddish  on  the  under  side:  fls.  as  in  B.  Rex.  India, 
S.China.  B.M.  5021.  G.C.  III.  34:368.-Odd. 

dd.  Whole  plant  smooth. 
E.  Las.  thick,  broad  and  entire,  often  peltate. 

98.  sanguines,  Raddi.  Fig.  525.  Very  smooth  and 
shining:  ata.  perennial,  woody  at  the  base,  red:  lva. 
4-6  in.  long,  subpeltate,  obliquely  cordate,  abruptly 
pointed,  thick, 
fleshy,  bright 

green  above, 
lood-crimson 
below:  fls.  small,  -"— <T 

white.   Brazil.  Jf^/jl  U 

B  .M.  3520  — A 

handsome  ever-        t^sfTiS^S^.  #i>\^ 
green  -fohaged  ^>ri 
begonia,  notable 

f°j  v*  1bril'i*nt        515.  Bagaak  ^ 
red-lined  thick-  i  v  ui  No  as 

edged  Ivs.  (XH).  no.98. 

ee.  Lcs.  medium,  stiff,  green  i 
r.  Fls.  white. 

99.  angullris,  Raddi  (B.  tebrlna,  Hort.).  Smooth, 
shrubby,  very  tall  (to  8  ft.),  much  branched,  the 
branches  spreading  or  drooping:  Ivs.  elongate,  ovate- 
acuminate,  shiny  dark  green,  veins  white,  pale  green 
and  reddish  tinged  beneath,  the  margins  undulate  and 
crenate-scrrate:  fls.  small  ( Hin.  across)  and  many  in  large 

M.7842.-A, 
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100.  ulmifdlia,  HBK.  (Dondldia  ulmifdlia,  Klotisch). 
Tall,  green,  the  at.  4-angled  and  grooved,  shedding  its 
hairy  scurf:  lvs.  small  and  elm-like  (whence  the  name), 
thinly  hain',  green  on  both  sides:  fls.  white,  small. 
Colombia.  "  Gt.  1K54:93.— Very  free-flowering  when 
grown  large,  the  fls.  appearing  in  winter  and  early 
spring. 


<xh). 


No.  104. 


101.  I6ngipes,  Hook.  Tall  and  stout  (3  ft.  or  morel, 
the  st.  furrowed  and  more  or  less  glandular  but  other- 
wise the  plant  green,  smooth  and  shining:  lvs.  ample, 
reniform  or  nearly  orbicular,  oblique  or  lop-sided,  glossy, 
serrate:  fls.  small,  white,  numerous  in  a  long-stalked 
cluster,  winter-blooming.  Trop.  Amer.  B.M.  3001. — 
In  some  forms,  the  peduncles  are  excessively  long. 

102.  undulata,  Schott.  Plant  green  and  shining, 
although  somewhat  hniry  when  young:  lvs.  2-ranged, 
oblong,  very  short-stalked,  acuminate,  wavy  or  undu- 
late on  the  margins:  fls.  rut  her  small,  white,  in  short 
axillary  clusters,  the  pistillate  one*  long.  Brazil.  B.M. 
2723. 

103.  kewensis,  Hort.  Like  B.  undulata:  slender,  with 
spreading  or  drooping  leafv  branches:  lvs.  ovate  to 
cordate-ovate  about  6  in.  long,  smooth  and  shining, 
green:  fls.  many,  in  large  cluster*,  small,  white  or 
slightly  cream-colored,  1  ■..in.  across.  ( )f  garden  origin. — 
There  is  a  hybrid  between  this  and  B.  coccinea.  A  good 
basket  plant. 

FT.  Fls.  colored. 

104.  nftida,  Drv.  (B.  minor,  Jacq.  B.  specibm,  Hort. 
B.  oMptO, L'herO.  Fig.  526.  Smooth:  st.  3-4  ft.  high, 
perennial,  fleshy,  woody  at  the  base  when  old:  lvs. 
obliquely  ovate,  wavy,  4-6  in.  across,  glossy  dark  green: 
fls.  on  long,  axillary  peduncles,  pale  pink,  with  a  sil- 
very blush;  males  I  hi  in.  across,  with  2  brotul  ami  2 
narrow  petals;  females  smaller,  with  5  equal  petals. 
Jamaica.  B.M.  4046.  A.G.  21:575.  Gt.  2:192. — A  very 
useful  plant  in  the  greenhouse,  flowering  all  winter. 
Also  interesting  on  account  of  being  probablv  the 
first  begonia  intro.  to  cult,  in  Ku.  (1777,  at  Kew,  by 
Wm.  Brown).  Var.  odorftta  alba  is  a  very  handsome 
variety  of  this  species,  which  has  smaller  fls.  of  the 
purest  white  and  sweet-seen  ted.  Dr.  Nachtigal  (li. 
nUida  var.  odorata  dlba  x  B.  LynchcAna),  is  similar  in 
general  form  to  the  latter,  but  has  fls.  of  a  delicate 
rose-pink,  es|X!cially  on  the  inner  surface  of  petals. 


105.  Teftscheri,  Lind.  Stout:  at.  2-6  ft.  high, 
erect,  strong  power:  lvs.  large,  oblique,  fleshy,  acutely 
lobed,  ovate-lanceolate,  margins  serrate,  bright  Rrecn 
above,  with  large  grayish  blotches  or  in  one  form  with 
dots,  red  and  strong!)'  veined  beneath:  fls.  in  axillary 
clusters,  bright  red, large.  Malaya.  I.H.  26:358. 

106.  Bfsmarckii,   Witch.    Lvs.   large  and  lobed, 

oblique,  acuminate-pointed,  6  in.  k>ng:  fls.  in  drooping 
clusters,  satiny  rose,  males  insignificant,  females  1  1  2 
in.  across  and  making  a  gorgeous  display. — Very  similar 
to  B.  Teuacheri. 

107.  carminita,  Veitch.  A  handsome  hybrid,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  B.  coccinea  and  B.  Dregei: 
plant  erect  or  nearly  so,  branching  freely:  st.  screen, 
shining:  lvs.  obliquely  ovate-acuminate,  deeply  toothed, 
light  green:  fls.  rosy  scarlet  in  large  pendulous  cymes.— 
The  male  fls.  do  not  remain  on  the  plant  long,  the 
main  feature  being  the  large  bright  rosy  scarlet  female 
fls.  and  their  bright Iv  colored  ovaries  which  remain  on 
the  plant  for  a  considerable  period.  In  this  respect  it 
greatly  resembles  its  parent,  B.  coccinea.  It  is  a  very 
fine  greenhouse  plant  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

10S.  polyantha,  Hort.  Sts.  green,  red  at  the  nodes, 
erect,  free-branching:  lvs.  elliptic,  rich  green,  glabrous 
or  nearly  so;  petioles  reddish  green,  2-3  in.  long:  infl. 
numerous,  10-20-fld.;  fls.  pink,  J^-l  in.  diam.  Mex. — 
A  strong-growing  species  of  quick  growth  and  produc- 
ing a  mass  of  charming  fls.  all  over  the  plant  in  winter 
and  early  spring.  One  of  the  finest  and  best  of  the  win- 
ter-flowering begonias.  The  plants  often  supplied  as 
B.  nataUntit  are  said  to  be  this  species. 

109.  coccinea,  H<x>k.  (H.  rithra,  Hort.  B.  maculata 
var.  coralhna,  Hort.).  Fig.  527.  Smooth:  ata.  tall,  suc- 
culent: lvs.  on  short  petioles,  obliquelv  oblong,  angular, 
with  wavy  red  margins,  4-f»  in.  long:  fls.  deep  coral-red; 
males  Hfin.  across,  with  4  unequal  petals;  females  more 
attractive,  owing  to  the  length  and  rich  color  of  the 


527.  Begonia  coccine*  <  X  H).  No.  109. 


ovary,  which  has  3  small  subequal  wings.  Brazil.  B.M. 
3990.— The  fls.  are  very  persistent  and  exceedingly 
ornamental,  especially  when  planted  out.  Thrives 
well  in  a  warm  airy  greenhouse.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  and  best-known  members  of  the  genus.  It 
has  been  largely  used  by  the  hybridist,  the  well-known 
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President  Carnot  being  one  of  it-  offspring.  Intro, 
from  the  Organ  Mts.  of  Brazil  by  William  Lobb  in  1841. 

EEK.  Lva.  medium  to  large,  the  margiru  ttrongly  toothed, 
incited  or  lobed. 

r.  FU.  white. 

110.  Madame  de  Lessens.  Fig.  528.  Showy,  strong, 
erect  grower:  Ivs.  acutely  lobed,  large,  margins  serrate, 
green  above,  red  and  strongly  veined  below:  fls.  large, 
white,  in  axillary  clusters,  males  small.  Garden  origin. 


Begonia  «rgenteo-gutuu 

(XH>.  No.  112. 


(Xtf).  No.  110. 

111.  61bia,  Kerchove.  Erect,  the  St.  2-3  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
lobed,  hair}-  and  olive-green  above,  smooth  ami  red 
beneath,  margins  reddish,  petioles  grooved,  smooth, 
veins  prominent  as  dark  lines:  fls.  concealed  by  Ivs..  in 
small  clusters  directly  on  the  st.  without  peduncles, 
large,  white,  male  and  female  in  same  cluster.  Brazil. 

ft.  FU.  colored,  varying  to  tinted  while. 

1 12.  argenteo-guttita,  Hort.  (B.  dlbo-jActa  x  B. 
Mia).  Fig.  529.  Profusely  branching:  Ivs.  shin- 
ing preen,  ovate-acuminate,  slightly  lobed,  smooth, 
2!  2  in.  wide,  3-5  in.  long,  thickly  dotted  with 
white  spots:  fls.  in  clusters,  variable;  petals  white, 
tinged  with  pink:  cajxs.  rose-pink. — Intro,  by 
Lemoine,  1SS9.  Well  worth  a  place  in  a  collection 
on  account  of  its  decorative  foliage. 

113.  maculata,  Kaddi  (B.  argi/rostignut,  Finch.  >. 
Very  smooth:  st.  erect,  2-3  ft.,  branching,  woody 
when  old:  Ivs.  cordate,  lanceolate,  wavy,  4-6  in. 
long,  upper  surface  sometimes  with  large  white 
roundish  or  circular  spots:  fls.  pale  rose  or  white, 
males  with  2  ovate  and  2  narrow  petals,  femah-s 
with  5  equal  petals.  It  includes  several  forms. 
Brazil.  BR.  (Mi.  Var.  argyrosU'gma  pIcU,  Hort., 
is  a  common  form,  with  very  large  white  spots  on 
the  Ivs.  An  old  greenhouse  or  conservatory  plant. 
Var.  elegantfssima,  Hort.,  a  variety  with  more 
slender  habit  of  growth  than  the  type  and  only 
sparingly  maculated  on  the  Ivs.,  but  forming  a  large 
free-branching  specimen.  Var.  Wrlghtii,  Hort.,  a 
variety  with  large  Ivs.  heavily  maculated  with  white, 
especially  in  the  young  state:  infl.  |>endulous,  HKiO-fld.; 
fls.  white,  an  in.  diam.;  males  short  lived;  females  green- 


ish white,  remaining  on  the  plant  for  several  weeks.— 
Thi-.  variety  does  not  branch  very  freely  as  with  the 
preceding  variety  but  has  the  habit  of  sending  up  long 
stout  shoots,  (i  or  8 
ft.  high,  from  which 
the  fine  handsome 
clusters  of  fls.  hang 
in  the  form  of  a 
chain.  —  B.  coral- 
llna,  Hort.,  is  a 
free-flowering  form, 
useful  for  conser- 
vatory, 8-10  ft.  on 
rafters:  Ivs.  dark 
glossy  green,  almost 
covered  with  bright 
coral-red  long  fls. 
in  large  drooping* 
trusses.  J. II.  III. 
51:339. 

114.  Thurstonii, 
Hort.  (B.  meldUica 
X  B.  xangnlnea). 

Smooth  and  shiny:  st.  2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  orbicular-acumi- 
nate oblique,  rich  purple,  red  on  the  under  side,  veins 
prominent:  fls.  insignificant,  small,  rosy  white,  on 
Blender  peduncles.  A.F.  7 : 729— Excellent  for  bedding 
on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  and  as  a  pot-plant. 
Originated  with  C.  Thurston,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

115.  dfchroa,  Spraguc.  A  tall-growing  species  but 
■J  often  remaining  dwarf,  woody  in  lower  parts,  habit 

half-pendulous:  sts.  green  in  upper  parts  only:  lva. 
large  for  so  dwarf  a  plant,  elliptic-ovate,  6-12  in.  long, 
rich  green,  glabrous  on  both  side*,  occasionally 
toothed,  prominently  veined:  seedling  plants  beauti- 
fully maculated  with  white  when  young  but  the  spot- 
ting is  entirely  lost  in  the  adult  stage:  infl.  dense,  short, 
hidden  amongst  the  up|ier  Ivs.;  fls.  large;  males  occa- 
sionally 2  in.  diam.,  jieials  4,  rich  brick-red;  females 
smaller,  ovaries  brick-red  shaded  with  white  and  promi- 
nently winged.  Brazil.  B.M.  8U2— A  distinct  and 
handsome  species,  useful  as  a  basket-plant. 

116.  coronata,  Hort.  (B.  cnrolinurfolia  x  B.  poly- 
dnlhn).  St.  shnihhv,  coarse,  2-3  ft.  high,  covered  with 
numerous  withered  stipules:  Ivs.  large,  lohed,  on  long 
petioles:  fls.  pale  pink,  with  large,  somewhat  droop- 
ing cymes. 

117.  phyllomanlaca,  Mart.    Fig.  530.    Hairy  and 
f.  st.  perennial:  Ivs.  obliquely  cordate,  attenuate, 

long,  slightly  laciniated  and  fringed:  fls.  pale 


Begonia  rhvllonuniaca,  showing 

<X>4>.   No.  117. 

pinh.  11, AI.  52o4.  rsrazii. —  i  nis  species  is  pecu- 
liar in  producing  from  the  St.,  petioles  and  Ivs. 
innumerable  buds  and  small  growths.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  plants.  It  is  covered 
with  small  fls.  in  early  spring. 

118.  President  Carnot,  ( B.  roccinra  x  ? ) . 

Figs. 531,. ri32.  Plant, 2-6 ft.  high,  spreading:  lys. 
ovate-lanceolate,  aeute-lobed,  ribs  on  the  under  side 
red:  fls.  in  a  large  cluster;  males  small,  insignificant; 
females  large,  bright  red-carmine.  2  in.  long,  includ- 
ing caps. — A  striking  and  handsome  plant  and  one 
that  should  l>e  in  all  collections.    It  Is  of  very  tWJ 
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531.  Begonia  President  Csrnot. 

No.  lis. 


cult,  and  each  shoot 
bears  1-3  of  its  im- 
mense cluster*  of  bril- 
liant female  fls. 

119.  luct-rna,  Hort. 
Fig  533.  Hybrid  of  ex- 
ceptional merit,  with 
habit  and  constitution 
of  President  Carnot : 
lvs.  heavily  spotted 
with  white,  specially 
when  young;:  fls.  in  long 
pendulous  clusters  that 
are  often  1  ft.  in  diani.; 
male  fls.  1  in.  across; 
females  much  larger, 
with  bright  pink  ova- 
ries, giving  the  plant  a 
distinctive  appearance 
as  they  persist  for  many  weeks. — The  plant  succeeds 
well  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion. Named  for  Lucerne,  where  it  originated.  Intro, 
to  commerce  in  1903. 

B.  amdMit,  Hort,  A  Isrge-fld.  form  of  the  Gloire  <lr  Lxrninc 
daw,  the  clear  brilliant  pink  blossom*  being  nearly  I  t,  in.  serosa 
(Korhfordl. — 8.  tSalmmdna.  Kuis  (B.  populifolia.   Kunth     \  nr. 
mitriL/Alia,  Dav.  Tuberous  rootstock:  at.  simple,  erect,  pt 
pubescent:  Ira.  renifurm,  obscurely  lobed,  irregularly  »•  < 
whitish  tomcntose  Ix-m-iilti:  fls.  pair  rose,  in  a  terminal  r 
Mex.    R.H.  lull,  p.  43.— B.  BArkm,  Knowl.  *  Wrsc.  FU 
rooted:  stiff,  erect,  sparely  branched:  sis.  somewhat  woody,  brown, 
densely  hairy:  Iva,  peltate,  ovale,  acute,  lobed,  serrate,  5-7 
in.  long,  light  green  in  color;  veins  pale  yellowish  green: 

Eetioles  lone  and  fairly  stout :  infl.  large  and  spreading,  freely 
ranched:  fts,  pink,  produced  in  early  spring.  Meg. — A 
distinct  and  pretty  begonia. — B.  eauMriea,  Stapl  St. 
ahort  and  prostrate:  Iva.  peltate,  oblique,  broadly  cordate- 
ovate,  2-3  in.  long,  ciliate  on  margins:  fts.  red,  small. 
Calabar,  W.  Trop.  Afr. — B.  cratnmUu,  Hort.  il.indl.7i. 
Lva.  large,  nearly  circular,  coriaceous,  clear  green:  As.  many  in 
vertical  clusters,  small,  rose-white,  the  bloom  being  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  B.  manicata,  which  it  resemble*. — B.  rritpa.  K 
Fla.  Urge,  on  long,  erect  peduncles  above  the  Iva.,  the  5-8  perianth 
eegma.  crispate.  Country  unrecorded. — B.  crttlAla,  Hort.  A  fonu 
or  nee  of  tuberous  begonias  with  a  crested  outgrowth  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  fl. :  the  race  is  fixed  and  come*  more  or  less  true  Iron 
— B.  eldiior,  Hort.Veitch.  is  a  cross  between  B.  aocutrana  i»imJ  a 
tuberous  begonia. — B.  BUmwrt,  Hort.  Of  garden  origin,  probably 
hybrid:  fla.  stellate,  large,  flesh-colored,  in  winter.  Eurup<»n. — 
B.  Fauredna,  Gam.  Lvs.  palmately  parted  to  the  middle  in 
6  main  divisions  and  these  divisions  again  parted  or  n> 
beautifully  colored  with  silvery  white  on  a  green  ground  and  sun 
brown-green  on  the  ribs.  [Irani.  Intro,  to  France  in  18V2;  named 
for  the  former  President  of  France.  I.H.  42:34. — Some  at  least 
of  the  B  platanifolia  of  gardens  is  this  species. — B.  Furgtti&na. 
Hemal.  Fibrous-rooted:  nearly  2  ft.,  more  or  less  branched:  Iva, 
fleshy,  glossy  green,  6-7  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad:  fls.  pink  and 
white,  1  in.  across,  in  clusters.  Bratil. — Named  for  I..  Forget, 
enllretor  for  Messrs.  Sander.  Allied  to  B.  undulate. — B.  grmmata. 
Hon.  i B.  decora  X  B.  Rex  var. ).  Lva,  angled.  Hex-like,  dotted  » it h 
silver  on  a  green  ground:  very  attractive  as  a  specimen  plant.  G. 


22:123.-8.  wan/fa.  Hort.  Rootstock  woody:  «t.  2-3  ft..  Irs, 
caudate-acuminate,  becoming  I  ft.  long:  As.  many,  small,  white  or 

Bile  pink.  It  is  probably  a  form  of  garden  origin.— B.  ttUssni. 
ort.  Plant,  2  ft.  high:  st.  shrubby,  coarse:  Iva.  large,  lobed:  fla. 
on  long,  erect  peduncles,  pale  pink. — Interesting  as  being  a  double- 
ts! fibrous-rooted  begonia.  Named  for  Gilson,  colored  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Livingston.  N.  V. — 8.  HUdei,  Warb.  Tall,  branching:  Iva, 
triangular-ovate  or  broadly  elliptic,  acuminate,  jagged  and  notched 
and  usually  lobed  toward  the  base,  green  above  and  red  beneath: 
fls  light  rose,  borne  amongst  the  Iva.  German  E-  Afr. — B.  IdfU*. 
Hort.Veitch.  Neat  dwarf  plant.  B.  aoeotrana  X  a  tuberous 
begonia:  6  in.:  fla.  semi-double,  2  in.  across,  brilliant  rose,  long- 
lasting:  winter.  Un.  61,  p.  13.  R.H.  1900.  p.  131.— B.  Kama 


Gilg.  Fibrous-rooted:  St.  erect  and  free-branching,  green  suffused 
with  red:  lvs.  ovate,  6  in.  diem.,  shining,  green  veins  and  petiole 
red:  infl.  short,  few-fld.;  fts.  blush-white,  tipped  with  rose:  male.  ",in 
dssm.,  female  with  bright  yellow  stigmas:  ovary  3 -celled  bluntly 
triangular,  swelling  up  to  a  large  fleshy  fr.  some  2  in-  long.  Trop. 
Afr.— B.  Kuiuktina.  Wslp.  St.  erect:  Iva.  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
serrate,  smooth,  green  above,  red  below:  fls.  white,  large.  MM 
5284.  Bratil.— 8.  Lthmbaehii.  Warb.  Allied  to  B.  Heddei;  herb, 
erect.  8-16  in.,  the  sts.  fleshy  and  red:  Iva.  oblique,  4  5  in.  long, 
irregularly  5-lobed,  dentate,  light  green  and  somewhat  hairy  above, 
red-green  beneath:  As.  axillary,  small,  tinted  and  red -striate.  Ger- 
man E.  Afr.  Gt.  40:1476. — 8.  LtndlevAna.  Hort.— B.  in  cams  ts. 
— 8.  tatnddia,  A.  DC.  Fibrous-rooted:  erect,  branching:  sts.  light 
green:  lvs.  highly  glabrous,  pale  green,  ovate-acute,  serrate,  occa- 
sionally lobed,  prominently  veined.  6-8  in.  long;  petiole  red:  infl. 
rather  short,  densely  Ad.;  As.  small,  white.  Max. — 8.  fontfirysao. 
Ucllair,  is  a  garden  hybrid  of  B.  Schmidtiana  and  B.  semperflorens. 


S3  J.  Begonia  lucerne  (  X  >»).  No.  119. 

of  the  fourth  generation:  much-branching,  bushy:  lvs.  like  those  of 
B.  gracilis:  female  fls.  few  or  none,  terminal:  males  lateral:  fls.  rose 
tintesi.  K.H.  11*05.  p.  5S2. — 8.  MartUkna,  Link  A  Otto.  Tuberous: 
st.  1-1  H  ft.,  with  erect  branches,  glabrous,  leafy:  lvs.  oblique,  cor- 
date-ovate, acuminate,  double  toothed.  3-6  in.  long:  fla.  solitary  or 
clustered  in  axils,  large,  rose-pink,  the  males  4>merous  and  females 
5-rnerous.  Mex.  Vara.  gmruiilfAra,  pulcktrrima  and  rnccmifl&ra  are 
known  to  growers.  B.M.  8322.  All  considered  to  be  forms  of  8. 
(rruci/is  ip.  474). — 8.  /M/ris,  Hort.  A  garden  hybrid  of  B.  aoeo- 
trana and  B.  Peareei:  plant  dense  and  free-flowering,  10-12  in. :  fla. 
many,  rather  small,  bright  rose-pink:  Iva.  similar  to  those  of  B.  aoeo- 
trana- (Lomoine. ) — H.  I'owfex,  Warb.  Fibrous-rooted:  erect  or 
spreading:  sts.  terete,  woody  in  lower  part,  dull  brownish  green:  lvs. 
only  slightly  obli<iue,  elliptic,  4-6  in.  long,  dark  green  above,  suffused 
with  red  beneath:  infl.  in  short  axillary  clusters;  fla.  small,  white 
veined  with  red,  female  with  rather  narrow  petals;  ovary  diatinct 
terete,  not  winged,  bright  red,  1-2  in.  long:  whole  plant  covered 
with  rufous  hairs.  A  remarkably  distinct  begonia,  but  of  little 
horticultural  value. — 8.  pruinila,  A.  DC.  St.  erect  or  spreading, 
seldom  branched,  covered  with  greenish  while  spots:  lvs.  peltate. 


fleshy,  on  long  terete  petioles,  spreading  or  erect;  blades  broadly 
ovate,  lobed  and  undulate,  dark  green  above,  with  prominent  veins 
of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  ami  dull  grey  beneath:  infl.  erect,  large. 


S32.  Begonia  President  Carnot  (  X  H). 


branching  freely;  fls.  pure  white.  Costa  Hica.  A  fine  winter- 
flowering  species. — 8.  pvramvl'Uii,  Lemoine.  B.  manicata  X  B. 
carolinUefolia:  lvs.  large,  palmate,  entire,  thick,  brilliant  green: 
fls  large,  in  panicles,  white-rose  or  rose-tinted. — B.  Quten.  A  gar- 
den hybrid ;  fibrous-rooted:  erect  with  brilliant-colored  foliage:  sta. 
green,  terete:  lvs.  ovate-acuminate,  undulate,  finely  serrate,  upper 
aide  a  brilliant  purple-red,  the  veins  being  green,  under  aide  bright 
red:  fls.  rosy  red  seldom  produced.  One  of  the  finest  and  most 
ornamental  of  the  fibrous-rooted  begonias.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  grow  into  a  large  specimen  and  should  be  kept  slightly 
drier  at  the  roots  than  most  plants  of  this  section. — 8.  Hnchm- 
Af.m 1 1.  Hort.  iB  rubella  M  B.  beraeleif oils >.  Lva.  all  basal,  large 
and  long-pctioJed,  parted  to  the  middle:  fls.  on  sta.  upright  above 
the  lvs.  Gt.  52.  p.  207. — 8.  Rdtkjardxi,  Hort.,  is  a  bright  rosy  car- 
mine begonia  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  with  larger  fla.  and 
foliage.   F.E.  31  11911),  p.  434.-8.  .Saufii,  Hort.,  named  for  toe 
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late  John  Saul,  was  inlro.  from  Guatemala:  resembles  B.  Feaetii 
in  the  shape  and  color  of  iu  lva.,  but  with  a  distinct  red  sinus  at 
junction  of  petiole  with  If.  Probably  oot  now  cult,  under  thin 
name. — B.  tciptrum,  Ilort.  Erect,  sparsely  branched:  st*.  light 
brown  colored  with  red  on  young  growtn:  rva.  large,  broadly  ovate, 
deeply  tobed.  margins  serrate,  pale  green  suffused  with  red  and 
irregularly  blotched  with  white,  prominently  veined  on  the  under- 
side; petioles  bright  red:  fls.  10-20  in  a  cluster,  pink  or  white. — H. 
UKitmita,  Lindl.  St.  a  short,  creeping  rhlsome:  Irs,  large,  cordate- 
s<  ulc,  irregularly  toothed,  snvooth  above,  hairy  beneath,  green, 
with  purple-brown  blotches:  fls.  lnagnifirant,  white,  in  rymose 
panicles.  Mrs. — B.  Siuriii,  Hurt.  A  flnnferoua  form  of  B.  sem- 
pcrflorens,  with  rosr-pinlc  fls.  in  broad  panicles,  and  Ivs.  white- 
spotted. — B.  tubpeliaia  nigricans,  HorL  It.  nigricans,  Hort. ). 
Plant  2-3  ft.  high:  Irs.  orate,  acuminate,  blood-red  below,  silvery 
and  slightly  hairy  above.  4-8  in.  long,  2-4  in.  across:  ft*,  rose-pink, 
profuse:  caps,  wmjrs  equal,  pink.  Very  useful  for  decoration.  Var. 
/*->  oV  H  i  .  r,  ,  lie;  Hen.,  baa  Ira.  of  a  much  richer  color,  and  more 
profusely  studded  with  red  hairs:  fls.  of  a  deeper  pink. — B.  Ttmp- 
Unii,  Hort.  Sport  from  B.  pbytlomaniara  var.  varicgata:  differs  in 
baring  its  regular  blotches  over  the  face  of  the  lva.  varying  from 
true  yellow  to  light  sulfur-color,  often  with  blending  of  shades  of 
pink:  2H~3  ft-:  Ivs.  oblique,  the  margins  ruffled  and  fringed.  Origi- 
nated with  H.  G.  Wolfgang,  of  the  Templin  Co.,  Calls.  Ohio,  and 
put  in  the  trade  in  1005.  F.E.  18:258. — Trte.  A  group  of  Urge- 
growing  begonias  produced  by  Mrs.  Thcodrwia  B.  Shepherd.  Calif. 
Some  of  them  are  described  as  a  cross  of  Gloire  de  J  out  by  Rubra, 
having  the  cane-like  growth  of  Rubra  (fl.  cnecinsa),  with  its  long- 
stemmed  fls.  but  larger  sepals  and  pistils;  Irs.  illuminated  with  red, 
Wra-cotta,  pink  and  yellow.  Other  giants  are  seedlings  of  Pink 
Rubra,  with  stronger  canes,  larger  Ivs.,  and  more  beautiful  fls.,  the 
Ivs.  on  young  growth  spotted  with  silver  (Princess  Alice,  Rubra 
Bamboo,  Striking  Beauty,  Hebe  and  others,  are  of  this  parentage  I. 
—  B.  Mi/Alia,  Rose.  A  singular  begonia  from  Met.  recently 
described  (Rep.  Mo.  Bo  I.  Card.,  1901,  p.  79,  Fig.  28):  tuberous- 
rooted:  If.  I,  lying  on  the  ground,  sessile,  nearly  orbicular,  double- 
toothed:  fls.  on  slender  scape  to  2  ft.  high,  nearly  white.  Not  in 
the  trade. — Voaa.  has  called  the  hybrids  of  the  rhiiomatous  group 
B.  rhisohybridi  and  of  the  fibrous-rooted  upright  caulescent  group 
B.  eautok^briaa :  these  names  represent  such  various  and  often 
unlike  forms  that  they  will  probably  hare  little  application  in 
common  practice,  although  useful  for  taxonomic  purposes. 

L.  H.  H. 

BELAMCAN'DA  (East  Indian  name).  Irid&cex. 
Blackberry  Lilt.  Leopard  Flower.  A  hardy,  her- 
baceous perennial,  which  is  an  old 
garden  favorite.  The  first  of  the 
popular  names  comes  from  the 
clusters  of  shining  black  roundish 
seeds,  and  the  second  from  the 
flower,  which  is  orange,  spotted 
red.  It  is  more  commonly  sold  as 
a  Pardanthus,  which  also  nieanx 
leopard  flower. 

Perianth  segms.  oblong,  the  3 
inner  slightly  shorter  and  spirally 
twisting  as  they  fade: 
one  group  only  at 
the    base:  cap*, 
pear  -  shaped,  the 
valves  ultimately 
falling  away. 
Prop,  by  seeds  or 
by  division.    Of  easy 
culture  in  rich,  sandy 
loam  and  in  a  sunny 
place.  Sometimes,  hut 
incorrectly,  spelled  Be- 
lerncanda.  One  species. 

chinensis, 

mingi 
Kuntze. 
Moench. 
su,  Linn 

nfoeit 

(Aim  chintrutis,  Ker.  P. 
sinensis.  Van  Houtte). 
Fig.  534.  Height  2-3 
ft.:  rootstock  short, 
stoloniferous  Ivs. 
about  G,  cquitant,  stri- 
ate. 1-14  ft.  long.  I 
in.  broad :  outer  spat  he- 
valves  ?>i-l  in.  long: 

pedicels  1-2  in.  long  :     5J«  Belamcandi  chlneoait.  (  x  H> 


inua.  wne  species.  \u 

nensis,  DC.  (Gem-  \ 

lia    chininsis,  V\  1 

«e.   B.   punctata,  y\ 
ich.   Iria  chinfn- 

[itUs.  Morki  chi-  FvV. 

s.Thunb.  Parddn-  \m 


caps.  1-1 H  in- long;  valves  rcflexing,  persistent.  China 
and  Japan.  B.M.  171  (as  Lxia).  FS.  16:1632.  L.B.C. 
19: 1874.— The  seed-stalks  are  sometimes  used  with 
dried  grasses  for  decora- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the 
birds  sometimes  mistake 
the    seeds    for  black- 
berries.   X.  TAYLOR.f 

BETGATJM  WALNUT: 

BELLADONNA:  Afropa. 

BELLADONNA    LILT : 

AmaryUu. 

BELLFLOWER:  Campan- 
ula. 

BELLIDlASTRDM 

(daisy  and  star),  is  now 
referred  to  Aster.  B. 
Michellii,  Cass.  (Aster  *■< 
BeUutulslrum,  Scop.),  is 
a  small  European  com- 
posite, 1  ft.,  pcrennUJ, 
with  white  heads  single 
on  naked  scapes  and 
Ivs.  in  a  rosette, 
in  Amer. 

BELLIS  (Latin,  beilus,  pretty).  CompAsit*.  Eng- 
lish Daisy.  The  true  daisy:  a  low  perennial  with 
single  heads  on  scapes,  planted  in  borders  and  edgings 
and  naturalized  in  grass  land.  Fig.  535. 

The  daisy,  as  it  grows  wild  in  England,  has  a  yel- 
low center,  surrounded  by  numerous  rays  in  a  single 
row,  but  the  favorite  cult,  forms  are  double,  the  raya 
rising  in  tier  upon  tier,  and  frequently  crowding  out 
e\'ery  trace  of  a  yellow  center.  The  English  daisy  is 
essentially  a  pink  or  pinkish  fl.  in  its  general  effect,  the 
tips  of  the  rays  sometimes  and  the  under  surfaces 
usually  being  pink  or  red.  There  are  about  10  species  in 
the  genus,  only  one  of  which  is  American.  B.  inlegrifolia 
is  found  in  moist  soil  from  Ky.  and  Tenn.  to  Ark.  and 
Texas,  but  is  too  rare  and  sectional  to  become  a  general 
favorite.  The  plant  that  is  most  commonly  called 
daisy  in  Amer.  is  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum.  For 
a  list  of  the  various  plants  known  as  daisies  in  Amer., 
see  Daisy. 

Daisies  are  favorite  border  plants,  and  are  much  used 
in  spring  betiding,  especially  for  edging.  They  thrive 
in  a  cool  soil  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  are,  therefore, 
much  better  adapted  to  English  than  American  gar- 


They  can  be  grown,  however,  in  a  cool  _ 
house  where  they  will  flower  profusely  during  February 
and  March.  Although  the  English  daisy  is  a  perennial, 
it  can  be  very  easily  grown  as  an  annual.  A  light 
'mulch  is  desirable  for  winter  protection.  In  home 
gardening,  the  plants,  after  flowering,  are  divided  into 
single  crowns.  These  are  planted  about  6  inches  apart  in 
good  rich  garden  soil.  Each  crown  soon  sends  out  side 
growths,  which,  in  time,  form  new  crowns.  Before 
winter  sets  in  the  young  clumps  can  be  moved  readily 
to  any  place  in  the  garden  in  which  they  are  wanted  to 
bloom.  Daisies  are  also  forced  bv  florists  for  winter 
bloom.  When  daisies  are  desired  for  edging  spring 
flower-beds,  the  clumps  are  divided  into  single  plant* 
during  the  previous  September,  or  early  enough  to 
allow  the  new  plants  to  get  a  firm  hold  before  winter, 
and  are  placed  3  inches  apart  in  a  narrow  trench.  These 
edgings  must  be  renewed  each  year,  as  the  plants,  if 
they  grow  well,  spread  too  wide,  or  irregularly.  In  dry 
summers  many  roots  fail,  and  if  they  remain  in  the 
same  spot  year  after  year,  the  flowers  will  degenerate  to 
the  single  condition. 

The  simplest  way  of  propagating  and  growing  Eng- 
lish daisies  for  spring  lidding  in  this  country  is  to 
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bow  the  seed  in  shallow  lioxes  alsiut  August  10.  An 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  transplant  5  inches 
apart  into  coldframes,  and  when  the  winter  set*  in 
nut  on  the  sash,  giving  air  whenever  the  weather  may 
he  mild.  Transplant  to  the  flower  lads  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  spring,  where  in  a  very  short  time  they 
will  1m-  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  will  continue  U>  bloom  till 
the  beginning  of  June,  when  they  should  lie  thrown  out. 
and  the  summer  bedding  plants  put  in.  Longfellow  and 
Snowball  are  the  two  best  varieties  for  this  purpose. 
Mywotia  alfiestris  and  Silrne  petulula  may  be  grown  the 
same  way,  using  the  daisies  as  edging  when  in  the  beds, 
and  the  others  as  center  pieces. 

The  daisy  is  propagated  by  seeds  (which  are  sown 
early/,  and  by  divisions,  the  choicest  varieties  being 
maintained  by  the  latter  method.  The  main  types 
grown  from  seed  are  the  while,  rose,  quilled,  and  white 
with  red  center,  all  of  which  are  double.  A  dark  nil  is 
less  common.  Of  kinds  propagated  bv  se«d,  l^ong- 
fellow  is  now  the  beat  rose-colored,  and  Snowball  the 
best  white  variety,  the  latter  "being  especially  priied 
by  florists  for  cut -flowers,  as  it  has  long,  stiff  stems. 
Other  varieties  are  Maxima.  Snowflake,  and  Rob  Roy, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  red. 

Linn.  True  or  Enousb  Daisy.  Hardy 
i  perennial,  3-6  in.  high:  Ivs.  clustered  at  the 
root,  spatulate  or  obovatc:  fls.  1  2  in.  across,  solitary, 
on  hairy  scapes.  Apr.-Junc.  W.  Ku.;  esca|nd  in  Calif.; 
rarely  runs  wild  in  the  eastern  states.  B.M.  22S. 
F.S.  6:584.  which  shows  11  well-marked  types. — An 
but  not  permanent  form  is  the  "hen-and- 
«— m  ..aisy,"  in  which  a  number  of  small  fl. -heads 
are  borne  on  short  stalks  springing  out  of  the  main  fl.- 
head.  Cockscomb  forms,  in  which  several  scapes  unite 
to  produce  a  monstrous  fl.,  are  sometimes  seen,  but 
cannot  be  pcr|>etuatcd.  The  rays  are  sometimes  wholly 
incurved,  or  reflexed,  or  quilled.  Other  English  names  of 
the  daisj-  are  herb  Margaret,  ewe-  or  May-gowan, 
childing  daisy,  bone-  or  bruisewort,  bone  flower,  March 
daisy,  bairnwort.        j.  fl.  Keller,  E.  J.  Canning, 

and  Wilhklm  Miller. 

BELLJTJM  {from  its  resemblance  to  Htllm,  the  daisy). 
Compfait*.  Miniature  plants,  sometimes  planted  in 
rock-gardens. 

lyeaves  crowded  or  in  a  rosette,  from  which  arise 
scant*  bearing  a  single  daisy-like  head  or  "flower," 
white,  with  light  yellow  disk:  differs  from  Bcllis 
largely  in  its  pappus,  which  is  unequal  and  double,  of 
bristles  and  scales. — Four  to  6  sjiecies  in  the  Mcdit. 
region,  annual  and  perennial.  Require  treatment  given 
rock-plants  and  sod-plants. 

bellidioides,  Linn.  Annual,  2  in.,  with  creeping 
stolons:  lvs.  spatulate:  heads  white,  all  summer. — like 
a  miniature  daisy.  Apparently  little  known  in  this 
country.  L.  H.  B. 

BELLWORT:  Id  England,  my  member  of  the  Campanulas. 
Id  America,  Utmmriu. 

BELOU  (Brahman  name  for  the  Bael  fruit).  Rulacer, 
tribe  CUrese.  An  older  name  for  ^Egle,  recently  rein- 
stated bv  American  taxonomic  botanists.  See  descrip- 
tion under  .l-'gU 

B.  Hirmtiat.  A.  B. 
India.  H.  giuiinata.  Skrel 


l.y.m,  ■  f.ulr  Mnrmelrw.  tho  M  wl  fruit  of 
rel»=('luelii«|>rrmum  glulinmui.  Swingle. 


BEL0PER6NE  (name  refers  to  the  arrow-shaped 
connective).  Acanthdcex.  Hothouse  evergreen  shrubs 
of  the  Justicia  group,  rarely  seen  in  cult,  and  apparently 
not  in  American  trade.  Lvs.  entire:  fls.  usually  red  or 
purple,  mostly  in  showy-bracted  axillary  or  terminal 
clusters;  corolla-tube  narrow,  often  long,  the  limb  2- 
lippcd;  stamens  2.  allixnl  on  the  tube;  style  filiform, 
entire  or  slightly  2-lobed:  fr.  an  oblong  or  ovoid  cap*. — 
About  30  species  inhabiting  Trop.  Amcr.,  of  which 
2  or  3  are  listed  as  cult,  plants.  B.  violacea,  Planch.  & 


Lind.,  has  lanceolate-acuminate  Ivs.  and  violet-purple 
fls.  B.M.  5244.  B.  oblongata,  Lindl.,  has  oblong- 
lanceolate  lvs.  and  axillary  spikes  of  rose-purple  fls. 
B  R.  1657.  A  recent  species  is  B.  angustifldra,  Stapf, 
with  oblong-elliptic  lvs,  and  a 
with  a  < 


B.  violacea  '  with 
corolla-tul>e 


BENE:  .SfHnun. 

BENI.  JAPANESE:  CaroypUrit  MaMaeon&u*. 

BENINCASA  (name  of  an  ] 
trtfcW.    Annual  running 
sparingly  for  the  edible  I 

Leaves   5-lobed    soft-hairy:    fls.    solitary,  yellow. 

the  staminatc  long-peduneled,  the  pistil- 


herbs 


late  nearly  sessile;  corolla  deeply  lobed;  tendrils  2-3- 
branched. — Two  species  in  Trop.  Asia. 

hfspida,  Cogn.  (H.  cerifrra,  Savi).  Fig.  538.  Wax 
Gouro.  White  Goi-rd  of  India.  Zit-kwa.  Chinese 
Preserving  Melon.  Chinese  Watermelon.  Vine 
long,  like  a  muskmelon,  hairy,  with  cordate  lobed  lvs.: 
fr.  mostly  oblong,  10-16  in.  long,  hairy,  white-waxy, 
with  solid  white  flesh  and  small  cucumber-like  seeds. 
Cult,  the  same  as  muskmelon  or  cucumber.  R.H. 
1SS7:540. — I'scd  for  making  preserves  and  sweet 
pickles;  said  to  be  eaten  raw  in  warm  countries,  and  the 
unri|>e  frs.  to  be  employed  by  natives  in  India  in  the 
making  of  curries,  jj  g 

BENJAMIN  BUSH:  Btnzoin  xttimtU. 
BENT-GRASS:  AgrotlU. 
BENTHAMIA:  Cornui. 

BENtLnCKIA  (named  for  I/>rd  B<  •ntinck,  governor 
of  Madras,  1S03-1S05).  f'ulnu'irra-,  tribe  (••■tmomea>. 
Tall  stately  unarmed  palms,  with  equally  pinnate, 
terminal  leaves;  not  as  yet  well  known  to  the  trade, 
but  deserving  greater  attention. 

Leaves  of  many  Ifts.  which  are  usually  2-lobed  at  the 
apex :  spat  hes  many,  I  he  2  lower  short  and  incomplete ; 
spadix  arising  from  among  the  Ivs.,  branched;  fls.  small, 
montecious  or  polygamous:  fr.  small,  almost  round, 
with  a  single  seed  pendulous  from  the  top  of  the  cavity. 
—Then-  are  only  2  species,  both  Indian.  G.C.  fl. 
22:505. 

The  following  is  a  graceful  palm  "in  general  appear- 
ance not  unlike  the  coconut  palm,  than  which  it  is, 
however,  much  more  graceful.  '  The  young  leaves  for 
the  first  year  are  bi-partite,  quite  like  young  coconut 
palms. 

They  should  be  grown  in  a  warmhousc,  never  less 
than  00 3 ,  ami  should  lie  given  plenty  of  water  at  all 
seasons.  A  mixture  of  rich  loam  and  peat  or  leaf-mold, 
half  and  half,  makes  the  best  medium  for  growth. 

nicobarica,  Becc.  Orania.  St.  50-60  ft.,  solitary, 
usually  from  7-10  in.  thick:  lvs.  5-8  ft.  long;  lfts.  1-2 
ft.,  sessile,  linear  and  leather)',  the  tips  distinctly  2- 

glabrous,  the 
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1^-2  ft.,  many  times  branched,  the  branchlets 
in  woolly  grooves:  fr.  about  as  large  as  a 
cherry.  India.  R.H.  1896,  p.  249.        n.  Taylor. 

BfeNZOLN  (of  Arabic  or  Semitic  origin,  meaning  a 
gum  or  perfume).  Syn.,  Lindera.  Laur&cex.  Ornamen- 
tal woody  plants,  grown  chiefly  for  their  handsome 
aromatic  foliage;  some  species  also  for  their  early  yel- 
low flowers  and  the  brightly  colored  fruits  in  autumn. 

Aromatic  shrubs  or  trees:  I  vs.  alternate,  entire  or 
3-lobed,  deciduous  or  persistent:  fts.  polygamous  or 
dicrcious,  apetalous,  small,  in  axillary  clusters  with  an 
involucre  of  4  deciduous  scales;  sepals  6,  rarely  more; 
Btaminate  fls.  with  9  stamens,  pistillate  with  a  globose 
ovary  and  9-15  staminodes:  fr.  a  1 -seeded  drupe. 
— About  60  species,  if  Daphnidium  and  Aperula  are 
included,  in  Temp,  and  Trop.  E.  and  Cent.  Asia  and  in 
N.  Amer. 

Some  Asiatic  species  yield  an  odorous  oil  used  in  per- 
fumery. The  cultivated  species,  with  the  exception  of 
B.  gracile,  are  deciduous  shrubs,  with  yellow  flowers  in 
small  clusters  before  the  leaves  and  red  or  black  fruits 
in  autumn.  B.  rslivale  is  hardy  North  and  B.  obtusi- 
lobum  has  proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  a 
sheltered  position;  H.  hypoglaucum  is  of  about  equal 
hardiness:  the  other  species  are  more  tender. 

They  thrive  best  in  peaty  or  sandy  and  moist  soil. 
Propagation  is  usually  by  seeds,  which  must  be  sown 
after  maturity,  as  they  soon  lose  their  vitality;  also  by 
layers,  which  root  best  in  peaty  soil;  of  greenwood  cut- 
tings under  glass,  one-half  may  be  expected  to  root. 
The  bensoin  of  the  drug- 
gists is  a  balsamic  resin 
obtained    from  Styrax 
Benzoin. 

jestivale,  Nees  (Ben- 
zoin Benzoin,  Coulter. 
B.  odori/erum,  Nees.  Lin- 
dera  Benzoin,  Blumc). 
Spice  Bran.  Benjamin 
Bush.  Wild  Allspice. 
Fever  Bcsh.  Fig.  537. 
Shrub,  6-15  ft.,  nearly 
glabrous:  I  vs.  oblong- 
obovate,  finely  ciliate, 
bright  green,  pale  be- 
neath, 3-5  in.  long:  fls. 
yellow,  before  the  Ivs.: 
berry  red,  oblong,  spicy. 
New  Fng.  southward 
and  west  to  Kan.  Em. 
365.— The  bark  is  aro- 
matic, stimulant,  tonic, 
astringent;  the  fr.  is  like- 
wise used  medicinally. 
The  shrub  is  attractive 
in  early  spring  with  its 
yellow,  small,  but  numer- 
ous fls.,  and  handsome 
in  autumn  with  its 
foliage  turning  clear  yel- 
low and  studded  with 
the  scarlet  frs. 

B.  frrii ,:,  Kuntte  (Daphnidium  uracil?.  Niw).  I.v»,  ovule, 
3n»erved,  ehartaeeou».  persistent.  Habitat  unknown.  Si.. vr  plant. 
— B.  hypoflaufum,  Rehd.  (Lindera  hypoalauru.  Maxim.  R.  hypo- 
leucum,  kunttet.  Lvs.  penninerved.  cfaueou*  beneath:  elusters 
few-fld.,  with  or  before  the  lvs. :  berriea  blaek.  Japan. — B.  mrlitrifa- 
fiiim,  Nee*.  Allied  to  B>  awtivalc.  Branehe*  pube*eent:  lvs. 
oblonn,  downy  lieneath.  Southern  utate*.  H.M.  1470. — B.  ooru- 
li/obum,  Kuntie.  l.arae  shrub  with  very  handsome  foliage:  Iv*. 
3-nerved.  ovate  or  .'Molted,  gmyuh  green  and  nearly  glabroua 
beneath,  2— 1 1 1  in.  Ions:  elusters  many-fld.:  berries  blarlc.  Japan. 
0.1*.  6:295.  8.I.F.  1  :U.—B.  pr*roj,  Sieb.  A  Zuee.  Lvs.  pennl- 
Derved.  ellipticwblonic,  greenish  beneath,  aeuminate:  cluster*  lew* 
fld.,  before  the  lv». :  berries  browniah.  t^in.  diam.  Japan.  S.I.F. 
2-.W.—B.  trrtrrum.  Sieb.  A  Zucc.  :,vs.  peani nerved,  grayish 
pubescent  beneath:  clusters  many-fld..  with  the  lvs.  Japan. 

Alfred  Rehdkr. 


BERBERIDOPSIS  (from  Berberis  and  Greek  opsis. 
likeness).  Flacourn  i  >  Ornamental  shrub  cultivated 
for  its  crimson  flowers  and  evergreen  foliage. 

Branches  slender,  terete:  Ivs.  alternate,  petioled, 
dentate:  fls.  perfect,  long-pedicelled,  in  terminal  racemes; 
bracts,  sepals  and  [H-tols  gradually  passing  into  one 
another,  9-15,  the  inner  ones  concave,  larger;  stamens 
7-10  with  very  short  filaments;  ovary  superior,  1 -celled 
with  many  ovules;  style  short,  with  3-lobed  stigma: 
fr.  a  berry. — One  species  in  Chile. 

This  is  a  low,  glabrous,  slightly  climbing  shrub,  with 
deep  green  foliage  and  crimson  flowers  in  drooping 
racemes,  for  temperate  regions  or  the  cool  greenhouse, 
growing  in  almost  any  soil.  Propagation  is  by  seeds 
sown  in  spring,  by  greenwood  cuttings  in  spring,  or  by 
layers  in  autumn. 

coraUina,  Hook.  Lvs.  cordate,  oblong-ovate,  coarsely 
spinulose-dentate,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  globose,  over  V£in. 
Ion*,  crimson,  in  many-fld.  bracteate  racemes.  B.M. 
.5343.  F.S.  20:2137.  F.W.  1X75:97.  G.  2:547.  32:175. 
H.F.  1863:148.  Altred  Rehder. 

B&RBERIS  (Arabic  name).  Berberid&cex.  Bar- 
berry. Ornamental  deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs, 
cultivated  for  their  handsome  foliage  assuming  in  most 
species  brilliant  autumnal  tints,  and  for  their  bright 
yellow  flowers  and  attractive  fruit. 

Spiny  shrubs  with  yellow  inner  bark  and  wood:  lvs. 
alternate,  often  fascicled,  usually  glabrous,  simple, 
deciduous  or  evergreen :  fls.  in  elongated  or  umbel-like, 
rarely  compound  racemes,  or  fascicled  or  solitary; 
sepals  6  with  2  or  3  bract  lets  below;  petals  6,  often 
smaller  than  sepals  and  usually  with  2  glands  near  the 
base;  stamens  6,  included,  the  anthers  opening  with 
valves;  ovary  superior,  1-celled,  with  1  to  many  ovules: 
fr.  a  berry  with  1  or  several  oblong  seeds. — Nearly  175 
species  in  Amer.  from  Brit.  Col.  to  Patagonia,  in  Asia, 
\Lu.,  and  N.  Afr.  Monogr.  bv  Schneider  in  Bull.  Hort. 
^  Boiler,  Ser.  II.  5:33,  133,'  391,  449,  655,  800,  813 
(1905).  Mahonia  is  now  considered  by  most  botanists 
as  a  distinct  genus,  differing  from  the  true  barberries  by 
the  pinnate  lvs.,  by  the  racemes  appearing  in  the  axils 
of  the  bud -scales  and  by  the  spineless  branches.  The 
spines  of  the  barberry  are,  morphologically,  lvs.,  and 
the  lvs.  are  borne  on  short  branches  in  their  axils  (Fig. 
538).  The  stamens  are  sensitive;  when  the  filaments 
are  touched  with  a  pin,  the  fls.  first  open,  and  the  sta- 
fly  forward  upon  the  pistil.    Alfred  Rehder. 
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The  different  species  of  hardy  deciduous  barberries 
are  excellent  decorative  shrubs  with  pleasing  habits  of 
growth.  The  flowers  of  most  of  them  in  Bpring  and 
early  summer,  whilst  not  conspicuous,  are  very  attrac- 
tive, and  the  fruits  of  nearly  all  are  highly  ornamental 
in  late  summer,  fall  and  early  winter  on  account  of  their 
red,  dark  blue  or  nearly  black  color.  Berberis  amurensis, 
B.  sinensis,  B.  diaphana,  B.  Poiretii,  B.  Regeliana,  B. 
Sieboldii,  and  B.  Thunhergii  all  assume  brilliant  fall 
colors  in  varying  shades  of  orange  and  red.  Some 
species,  as  B.  Thunhergii,  B.  Sieboldii,  and  B.  Rehder- 
iana,  retain  their  bright  red  fruits  unchanged  until  the 
following  spring,  while  the  fruits  of  the  other  species 
shrivel  and  dry  up  during  the  winter. 

Berberis  aristata  is  the  strongest-growing  species  and 
attains  a  height  of  12  to  13  feel  in  twenty  years,  with 
gracefully  arching  branches,  and  has  violet-red  fruits; 
the  thickish  leaves  are  semi-persistent.  B.  canadensis 
forms  a  neat  compact  bush  3  to  3^  feet  with  upright 
spreading  branches.  The  small  clusters  of  bright  red 
fruits  are  verv  attractive.  This  is  a  rare  shrub  in  culti- 
vation, and  B.  vulgaris  has  often  been  sold  for  it.  B. 
sinensis  is  a  neat,  graceful  shrub  with  |M>ndulous 
branches  3V$  to  4  feet  and  bears  numerous  clusters  of 
bright  red  fruits.  B.  diaphana  forms  a  dense  compact 
shrub  2V£  to  3  feet,  but  its  chief  decorative  value  is  in 
its  rich  fall  coloring,  as  the  solitary'  flowers  and  fruits 
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are  inconspicuous.  B.  Regelinna  has  an  upright 
habit,  and  grows  from  5  to  6  feet.  It  has  the  le 
leaves  of  any  of  the  deciduous  speciea,  and  the  orange- 
red  fruits  are  remarkably  ornamental  throughout  late 
summer  and  fall,  until  midwinter.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  barberry  in  cultivation.  B.  Sieboldii 
is  slow-growing,  but  is  a  very  choice  species.  The 
habit  is  upright  and  compact,  and  the  tall  coloring 
is  brilliant.  The  small  vermilion-red  fruit-clusters  are 
very  attractive.  B.  vulgaris,  which  is  commonly  grown 
and  has  become  extensively  i  tal  uralizcd,  has  large 
clusters  of  brilliantly  colored  fruits,  and  is  a  rhwI 
useful  shrub  in  bonier  plantations.  It  is  prolific  in 
many  varieties.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  form  is 
the  one  with  yellow  fruits,  which  are  usually  seedless, 
or,  if  the  seeds  are  present,  they  are  abortive.  This 
species  makes  a  good  hedge  plant  as  does  also  B. 
amurrnsis;  for  low  ornamental  hedges.  B.  Thunbergii  is 
excellent.  Since  it  makes  a  rather  broad  hedge,  the 
plant  is  most  beautiful  when  it  is  not  necessary  to 
trim  it.  B.  Wilson*  is  a  smalt  Ix-autiful  shrub,  2  to  2}$ 
feet  with  slender  branches  and  small  leaves.  The  coral- 
red  fruits  arc  very  distinctive.  The  tips  of  the  branches 
usually  are  winterkilled,  but  the  plants  recover  rapidly 
in  summer. 

Few  of  the  evergreen  species  are  dependable  in  the 
northeastern  states.  B.  Sargrnliana,  a  handsome  shrub, 
attaining  a  height  of  shout  6  ft.,  with  rather  large 
oblong  leaves,  has  proved  quite  hardy,  and  B.  bitxi fo- 
lia, B.  tlenophylla  and  B.  vcrruculotui  nearly  hardy  in 
Massachusetts.  B.  Xeubertii  rarely  has  the  leaves 
Bcorchcd  by  winter's  cold,  but  is  very  slow-growing. 
For  other  evergreen  species,  see  Manonia  (formerly 
included  in  Berberis). 

The  root  and  the  inner  bark  of  several  species  are 
sometimes  used  (for  dyeing  yellow.  Some  species  have 
medicinal  properties.  The  fruits  of  B.  vulgaris  are  made 
into  jelly.  In  wheat-growing  districts,  planting  of  Ber- 
beris  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  the  host  of  the  arid- 
ium  stage  of  Puccinia  graminis,  a  fungus  which  causes 
the  wheat-rust.  Destroying  the  Berberis,  however,  will 
not  check  the  propagation  of  the  fungus,  as  it  is  able 
to  grow  and  to  spread  for  years  without  forming  the 
a>cidium  stage. 

To  secure  the  beat  results  from  most  of  the  harlxTries. 
they  should  be  planted  in  moist,  light  loam,  well 
drained.  The  deciduous  species,  however,  can  be 
grown  in  drier  situations. 

Barberries  germinate  readily  from  seeds.  The  seeds 
should  be  separated  from  the  pulp  by  maceration  and 
sown  in  "flats"  or  broadcast  in  txxls  in  the  fall,  and  they 
will  germinate  the  following  season.  The  seeds  of  rare 
and  scarce  s|»ecics  should  be  sown  in  the  greenhouse 
where  they  will  germinate  during  the  winter.  Berberis 
Wilsona  will  germinate  in  two  to  three  weeks  in  the 
greenhouse  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies cross  when  grown  together,  but  B.  sinensis,  B.  Rtgt- 
liana  and  B.  vulgaris  appear  to  come  true.  The  prog- 
eny of  B.  Thnnlxrgii  sometimes  seem  to  show  that 
they  have  lw?eti  affected  by  the  |>ollen  of  B.  vulgaris. 

Most  of  the  barberries  can  be  propagated  from  the 
green  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  taken  from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  June,  and  placed  in  wind  in  a  shaded 
hotbed  in  precisely  the  same  wav  as  lilacs,  viburnums 
or  hydrangeas  are  treated.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
perpetuate  individuals  of  strikingly  characteristic 
habits.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  cuttings  of  the 
ripe  wood  placed  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  fall  will 
"strike,"  but  not  enough  to  pay.  Some  species  may  be 
propagated  by  suckers.  Barer  kinds  and  varieties  are 
sometimes  graft«"d  on  B.  vulgaris  or  B.  Thunln-rgxi,  in 
August  or  September  under  glass,  or  in  early  spring  in 
the  greenhouse.  Grafting,  however,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, for  the  stock  usually  throws  up  suckers  which 
are  often  overlooked  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
foliage  of  many  species;  they  will  overgrow  the  cion 


in  a  short  time  and  smother  it.  A  good  plan  is  to 
the  purph'-leaved  barberry  as  a  stock;  the  suckers  _ 

thus  easily  noticeable  and  may  be  removed  in  time. 

John  Dunbar. 
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KEY  TO 

a.  Foliage  deciduous;  Its. 
chartaceous. 

(jew-fld.  'pexluncled  undtels  in  A't».  7). 
c.  Lrs.  denial*  or  serrate. 
D.  Infl.  simple,  racemose. 

it.  Branches  of  Inst  year  gray, 
except  those  of  the  purpU- 
M.  form  uf  So.  1. 
T.  Texture  of  Irs.  rather  thin, 
not    distinctly  reticulate 
beneath, 
a.  Sha/ir   of  he.  generally 

olwrate ;  setulose-drntate.  1.  Tulgaris 
go.  ShatH-  of  Irs.  oblong  or 
elliptic;  densely  ciliate- 

derUate   2. 

FT.  Texture  of  lis.  firmer  than 
in  r,  distinctly  reticulate 
beneath,  often  obtuse.. .  ...  3. 

BE.  Branches  of  last  year  reddish 
brown  or  yellowish  brown. 
T.  Thi  let.  spinulusr-dentate. 
a.  Fr.  purplish  blue,  olilong- 
oroid.   longer  than  the 
stout  ]tedicels:  racemes 

longer  than  the  Its   4. 

OO.  Fr.  rid,  short-otoid,  shorter 
than  the  slender  pedicels. 
u.  Breadth  of  Irs.  >j-  ,«oi., 
otdong^ttHtvate  to  obo- 
rate.  scarcely  reticu- 
late  5. 

nil.  Breeidth    of    Irs.  \ 
/Jil  in.,  usually  obo- 
tate.  reticulate,  round- 
ed at  the  apex   6. 

FT.  The.  Irs.  density  sitose-cili- 
ate.  oblong:  racemes  um- 

b.l-likc,  S-C-fld   7. 

DO.  Infl.  compounti,  paniculate,  £~ 
t>  in.  lung. 
E.  Branches    an  gird,  grayish 
brown:  Irs.   rounded  at  the 

a/HX,  tultcoriaceous   8. 

EC.  Branches  nearly  terete,  brown: 

Irs.  acute,  thin   9.  Franciad- 

cc.  l.ts.  entire,  at  least  those  of  the  [Ferdinand! 
flowering  branches. 
V.  Fr.  red  or  purple:  Irs.  narrow- 
obomte  or  oblanccolale,  acute 
or  acutish,  bright  gran. 
E.  Bracts  at  least  half  as  long  as 
the  shrnt  pedicels:  lis.  green 
beneath,  usuedly  no rrow-ob- 

 10. 
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ex.  Hrnri*  much  thorter  than  the 
tlongated  pedicels:  Its.  i/ruy- 
ish  or  bluish  gray  beneath, 
thote  of  the  ehocU  often  spin- 

ulose,  broader  11. 1 

DD.  Ft.   bluish   or   purplish  black, 
bloomy:  Its  usually  grayish  or 
bluish  green,  broadly  obovate  to 
obUmg-obotate. 
K.  Racemes  short,  usually  5-7- 
fid.:  branches  shohtlu  angu- 
lar: ovules  slender-stalked. ...  12. 
XX.  Racemes    many -fid.,  dense: 
branches  terete:  ovules  short- 
stalked  13. 

bb.  Fit.  solitary  or  sometimes  in  few-fid. 
umbels  or  in  dense  fascicles  {in  a 
variety  of  So.  U  in  S-lO-fid.  short 
racemes). 
C.  Lvs.  always  entire. 

D.  Young  branchlcis  glabrous:  hs. 
not  reticulate,  generally  0>>o- 
tate,  W-l  Vi  in.  long:  fr.  scar- 
let, rather  dry  14.  Thunbergii 

DD.  Young  bronchitis  puberulous: 
Its.  reticulate,  generally  ob- 
lanceolate,   V*-l  in.  long:  fr. 

salmon-red.  juicy  15.  Wiltons* 

CC.  Lis.  partly  dentate,  partly  entire. 
D.  Pedicels  J^in.  long:  Its.  chalky 
white  beneath,   not  reticulate, 
lees  than  I  in.  long:  fr.  >Jj»n. 
long     .16.  dictyophylla 

DD.   I  filt  '  Ih    .  i  i  ft .  i'.'htj  ,        .  r\>  'i  id 

Its.  glaucous  beneath,  reticulate, 
more  than  1  in.  long:  fr.  nearly 

\iin.  long  17.  < 

aa.  Foliage  persistent  or  half-evergreen. 
B.  Lts.  entire. 

c.  Shape  of  It*,  obotate  or  elliptic:  fis. 

solitary.  long-pediceUed  lb.  1 

CC.  Shape  of  It*,  narrow-oblong  to  lin- 
ear, revolutt  at  the  margin. 
d.  Fls.  1-S,  long-pedicelled:  It*,  lin- 
ear.  19.  empctrifolla 

DD.  Fls.  t-6,  in  peduncle d  umbels: 

Its.  narrow-oblong  20.  Etenopbylla 

BB.  Lt*.  dentate. 

C.  Fl*.  in  fascicle*  or  solitary. 

D.  Lower  surface  of  les.  white  or 
glaucous,  Vt-l  in.  long:  ft*.  1-S. 
x.  Branchless  angled,  smooth . . .  .21.  concilia* 
EE.  Branchltt*  terete,  densely  ver- 

rueulose  22.  verruculou 

dd.  Lower  surface  of  It*,  green:  ft*, 
several  to  many. 
E •  4S  f\m  /t  ^  •  &^it-Qt\@  £o  ft.fi TTty^x^^ 

T.  Texture  of  hs.  rather  thin; 
Its.  usually  about  Vjjin. 
broatl,  irulistinctly  veined, 
a.  Pedicel*  slender,  \*t-l  in- 
long;  fl*.  S~8:  It*,  with 
8-tO  teeth  on  each  side: 
fr.  bluish  black,  bloomy.  23.  I 
00.  Pedicels    M~  Hi*,  long: 
fls.  many:  Its.  with  5-12 
teeth  on  each  tide:  Jr. 

jet-black  24. 

ff.  Texture  of  lv*.  thick  and 
firm;    It*.     %-l%  in. 
broad:  fls.  many;  pedicels 
about  y^in.  long.  fr.  black.  25.  ! 
ee.  Shape  of  lv*.  roundish  to  ellip- 
tic, with  3(1  teeth:  fl*.  in 

dense  globose  clusters  20.  ! 

CC.  Fl*.  in  racemes  or  panicle*. 

D.  Branches  spiny;  young  branchlrts 
pubescent  or  puberulous:  lis. 
always  ttifn  pit' . 
X.  Racemes  simple. 

r.  Ovary  with  long  style:  It*, 
green  beneath. 
O.  Branehlet*  puberulous:  It*. 
IS  in.  long:  raceme* 
shorter  than  Its.,  4-10- 
fld  27.1 


00.  Branehlet*  hairy:  It*.  Vt- 
1  J$  in.  long :  raceme* 
longer  than  Its.,  many- 
fid  2 

TT.  Ovary  with  short  style, 
branchlrts  jndierulous:  Its. 
whitish  beneath,  l-t>i  in. 

long  29.  1 

:e.  Raceme*  compound:  lv*.  oho- 
tate-oblong,  with  few  teeth 
abate  the  middle  or  entire,  1  - 

2\i  in.  long  30.  chitna 

Branches  spineless,  glabrous:  Its. 
occasionally  3-foluAatc,  half- 

 31.  Keubortii 


1.  vulgaris,  Linn.  Common  Barberry.  Fig.  538. 
From  4-8  ft.,  rarely  15:  branches  grooved,  gray,  upright 
or  arching:  lvs.  oblong-spatulate  or  obovate,  aetulose- 
dentat«.  pale  or  grayish  green  beneath,  membranous, 
1-2  in.  long:  raceme*  pendulous,  many-fld.;  fls.  bright 
yellow:  fr.  oblong-ovoid,  scarlet,  finally  purple.  May, 
June:  fr.  Sept.,  Oct.  Eu.  to  E.  Asia;  escaped  from  cul- 
ture and  naturalised  in  E.  N.  Amer.  Gn.  35:264. — 
Handsome  in  spring,  with  its  golden  yellow  As.  and 
light  green  foliage;  and  in  fall,  with  its  bright  scarlet 
frs.,  remaining  through  the  whole  winter.  A  very  vari- 
able species.  Of  the  many  garden 
forms,  the  most  effective  is  var. 
atropurpurea,  Regel  (var.  purpurea, 
Hort.,  not  Loud.,  which  is  a  form 
with  purple  fr.),  with  purple-colored 
lvs.  (Gt.  9:278,  1);  little  different 
is  var.  macrophylla,  Kew  Bull.  {B. 
vulgaris  fdlii*  purpurea  mncroph  i/ll", 
Paul  &  Sons),  with 
larger  lvs.  of  deep 
purple  color.  Other 
varieties  are:  Var. 
albo-variegita, 
Zabel,  lvs.  varie- 
gated with  white, 
nit  her  small;  Var. 
a  t  r  e  0  -  marginlta, 
Zabel,  lvs.  with  yel- 
low margin,  rather 
large;  var.  alba, 
Don  (var.  leuco- 
edrpa,  Hort.),  white- 
fruited;  var.  as- 
penna,  Don  (var. 
apiirena,  Hort.),  seedless:  var.  dulcia,  I/md.  (var.  edulit, 
Hort.),  less  acid;  var.  lutea,  Don  (var.  xanlhocdrpa, 
Hort.),  yellow-fruited;  var.  macroclrpa,  Jaeger,  with 
larger  fr.  The  forms  with  black  or  purplish  blue  fr.,  as 
var.  nigra,  Don,  and  var.  violAcea,  Don,  do  not  belong 
here,  but  are  either  hybrids  or  belong  to  other  1 


Rupr.  (B.  vulgaris  var.  amurinsu, 


dentate,  slightly  reticulate  and  bright  green  and  lus- 
trous beneath.  1-3  in.  long:  racemes  upright  or  nodding, 
6-12-fid.,  about  as  long  as  lvs.:  fr.  oblong-ovoid,  scarlet. 
Mav:  fr.  Sept.  Manchuria,  N.  China.  Gng.  5:119. 
G.  W.  7,  p.  413.  See  page  3566. 

3.  Regelilna,  Koehne  (B.  vulgaris  var.  japdnica, 
Regel.  0.  amurensis  var.  japonica,  Rehd.  B.  japdnica, 
Schneid.,  not  DC.  B.  Siebbldii,  Hort.,  not  Miq.  B. 
Hakodate,  Hort  ).  Fig.  539.  Upright  shrub,  to  6  ft.: 
branches  gray,  grooved:  lvs.  elliptic-oblong  and  acute, 
or  obovate  or  obovatc-oblong  and  obtuse,  1-2  H  in. 
long,  setulose-dentate.  often  rather  densely  so,  pale  or 
grayish  green  and  distinctly  reticulate  beneath,  of 
firm  texture:  racemes  upright  or  nodding,  6-12-fld., 
shorter  or  about  as  long  as  lvs. :  fr.  oblong-ovoid,  scarlet, 
with  slight  bloom.  May.  June:  fr.  Sept.,  Oct.  Japan. 
G.F.  3:249  (adapted  in  Fig.  .539).  AG.  18:454. 
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539.  Berberis  Hegelian*. 


4.  arista  ta,  DC.  (B.  coriAria,  Royle.  H.  floribunda, 
Wall.).  Shrub,  to  8  ft.:  last  year's  hranchiw  yellowish 
brown,  slightly  angular;  spines  mostly  simple:  Ivs. 
elliptic  to  ovate-oblong,  acute  or  obtusish,  spinoeely 
dentate,  occasionally  entire,  1-2 1  i  in.  long,  of  firm  tex- 
ture at  maturity:  racemes  lO-25-fld.,  sessile,  usually 
spreading  and  stout: 
fr.  nearly  J  jin.  long, 
longer  than  the  stout 
pedicels,  bright  red, 
finally  bluish  purple 
and  bloomy;  stigma 
on  a  short  distinct 
style.  June;  fr.  Sept., 
Oct .  Himalayas.  B. 
R.  27:  46.— Hardy  at 
the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum. Hybrids  occur 
with  B.  vulgaris. 

5.  canadensis,  Mill. 
W.canrfwudM.Loud. 
B.angiilizoit*,  Hort.).  Up- 
right shrub,  1-3  ft.,  with 
arching  branches:  spines 
small,  3-parted:  lvs. 
cuneate- oblong  to  a\y 
ovate,  remotely  spinulose- 
dentate,  rarely  entire,  usu- 
ally obtusish,  1-2  in.  long: 
racemes  many-fld.,  longer 
than  the  lvs.;  petals  re- 
tuse  or  emarginate:  fr. 
ovoid,  scarlet .  Slay,  June ; 
fr.Sept.,Oct.  Alleghanics. 
G.W.  1:101— The  plant 
sold  under  this  name  is 
usually  B.  vulgaris.  Lower 
and  more  graceful  then  B.  vulgaris;  the  foliage  turns 
scarlet  in  autumn. 

6.  koreana.  Palibin.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  branches 
grooved,  yellowish  or  reddish  brown:  spines  short, 
scarcely  '4in.  long,  usually  simple:  lvs.  obovate,  or  oval, 
rounded  at  the  a(>ex,  cuneate  at  the  base,  1-2 1 2  in.  long 
and  'i-l!  i  in.  broad,  spinose-scrrulatc,  reticulate  and 
pale  beneath:  racemes  shorter  than  lvs.,  rather  dense, 
slender-stalked,  nodding:  fr.  subglobose-ovoid,  '^in. 
long,  bright  red.  May:  fr.  Sept  Oct.  Korea.  J.C.T. 
20,  1 : 5. —Handsome  spi-cics  with  broad  lvs.  coloring 
deep  red  in  autumn  and  with  bright  red  fr.  persisting 
untd  the  following  spring;  has  proved  perfectly  hardy 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

7.  Siebdldii,  Miq.  Shrub,  to  3  ft. :  lost  year's  branches 
deep  reddish  brown,  angular,  2-edged  toward  the  end: 
spines  3-parted,  slender:  lvs.  oblong-obovate,  1-2  \->  in. 
long,  acute  or  obtusish.  cuneate  at  the  base,  setosely 
ciliate  and  usually  revolute  at  the  margin,  bright  green 
below:  raceme*  3-6-fld.,  slender-pedunelcd.  umbel-like: 
fr.  ovoid  to  subglobose,  ^in.  long,  rather  dry,  bright 
red  and  lustrous.  May,  June:  fr.  Sept.  Japan.  S.T.S. 
1:14.— A  very  handsome  shrub:  lvs.  purplish  when 
unfolding  and  marked  with  green  veins,  deep  vinous  red 
in  autumn:  the  fr.  retains  the  bright  color  until  the 
following  soring.  It  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  Often  B.  Hegeliana  is  cultivated 
under  the  name  B.  SUboUU. 

S.  polvantha,  Hems].  Shrub,  to  12  ft.:  branches 
grayish  brown,  slightly  angled,  glabrous  or  pul>cnilous 
with  usually  short  spines:  lvs.  cuncate-obovatc,  rounded 
at  the  apex,  leathery,  spiny-serrate,  rarely  nearly  entire, 
pale  grayish  green,  3  i~l  l\  in.  long:  fls.  deep  yellow  in 
pendulous  short -stalked  panicles  2-0  in.  long:  fr.  oblong- 
ovoid,  narrowed  into  a  distinct  style,  pale  red,  bloomy, 
Jjiin.  long.  June,  July;  fr.  Sept.  W.  China.  G.  33: 
2ti9. — Very  handsome  wit  h  its  large  panicles  of  deep 
yellow  fls.;  not  quite  hardy  in  Mass. 


9.  Franclsci-Fcrdinindi.  Schneid.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.: 
branches  red-brown,  nearly  terete,  with  king  spines: 
Ivs.  elliptic  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  cuneate  at  the 
base,  densely  spiny -serrate,  bright  green,  thin,  1-2 1$  in. 
long:  fls.  yellow  in  pendulous,  usually  narrow  panicles, 
with  the  slender  stalk  3-5  in.  long:  fr.  ovoid-oblong, 
scarlet,  almost  '2in.  long,  with  nearly  sessile  stigma. 
May,  June;  fr.  Sept.  W.  China.— The  drooping  pani- 
cles of  scarlet  frs.  are  very  handsome. 

10.  Poirfctii,  Schneid.  (B.  sinhuds,  Hemsl..  not  Poir. 
B.  sinensis  var.  anguslifolia  Regel).  Shrub,  to  5  ft.: 
branches  slender,  arching,  the  younger  grooved,  pur- 


plish brown;  spines  about  4in.  long,  usually  simple: 
lvs.  oblanceolute,  to  narrow-oblanceolatc,  }>i~lH  in. 
long,  entire,  slightly  reticulate  and  green  beneath: 
racemes  8- 14- fid.,  1-2  in.  long;  pedicels  scarcely  V»in. 
long,  bracts  alniut  half  as  long:  fr.  ovoid-oblong,  deep 
bltxid-red.    N  China,  Amurland.— Hardy 
ami  handsome,  hut  rare  in  cult,  and  usu- 
ally confounded  with  the  following  species. 

1 1 .  sinensis,  Poir.  (B.  spalhuldla,  Schrad. 
B,  ihrrica,  Stev.  &  Finch.    B.  mnguino- 
Icnta,  Schrad.  B.  (iulmpctii,  Koch).  From 
4-6    ft.,    with    slender,    often  arching 
branches,  the  younger  grooved,  reddish 
brown;  spines  1-3-parted,  J^-^in.  long: 
lvs.  cuneate,  oblong  or  obovate-laneeo- 
late,  entire  or  sometimes  with  a  few  teeth, 
grayish  green  or  glauccscent  beneath,  V£- 
lr2  in.  long:  racemes  pendulous,  slender-pcduncled. 
rut  her  dense;  pedicels  slender,  about  }  $in.  long,  several 
times  longer  than  the  bracts:  berries  ovoid,  purplish. 
Caucasus.  B.M.6573.   G.O.H.63.  L.D.  7:487.  G.W. 
8:115.   (;.  31:379.— A  hardy,  graceful  species,  very 
handsome  in  fr. 

12.  beteripoda,  Schrenk.  Fig.  540.  Three  to  6  ft.: 
branches  stout,  spreading,  the  younger  chestnut- 
brown,  lustrous  slightly  grooved,  spines  sometimes  to 
2  in.  long,  often  wanting:  Ivs.  broadly  obovate  or  oval, 
entire  or  sometimes  remotely  serrate,  pale  bluish  green. 
1-2  in.  long,  some  short  and  some  slcnder-pctioled : 
fls.  in  stalked,  usually  5-7-fld.  racemes,  orange-yellow, 
fragrant;  ovules  long-stalked:  fr.  ovoid,  dark  blue  with 
glaucous  bloom.  May.  Turkestan,  Songaria.  G.F. 
8:455  (adapted  in  Fig.  540).— Handsome  and  very 
distinct  species.  B.  heieropoda  var.  Monga,  Regel, 
see  B.  oblonga  in  supplementary  list. 

13.  integerrima,  Bunge  (B.  nummuldria,  Bunge). 
Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  last  year's  branches  terete,  purplish 
brown;  spines  usually  simple,  to  2  in.  long:  lvs.  obovate 
or  broadly  obovate,  usually  entire,  sometimes  remotely 
setose-serrate,  grayish  green:  racemes  dense,  usually 
many-fld.;  fls.  small,  on  short  pedicels,  about  i-in. 
long;  ovules  short-stalked:  fr.  black,  glol)ose-ovoid. 
May. — A  variable  s|>ccies  similar  to  the  preceding. 

14.  Thunbergii,  DC.  Figs.  541,  542.  Dense,  low 
shrub,  2-5  ft.:  branches  spreading,  deeply  grooved, 
brown,  with  simple  spines:  lvs.  obovate  or  spatulate, 
quite  cut  in-,  glauecs 
1-3,  pale  yellow:  fr 

red.  Apr.,' May.  G.F.  2:53.  B.M.  6646.  R.H. 1894: 
173.  AC.  IS:357.  Gng.  4:241;  5:119,  353,  355.  Mn. 
2:  US.  A.F.  S:52t5. — One  of  the  most  valuable  species, 
especially  remarkable  for  its  low,  dense,  horizontal 
growth,  its  large  brilliant  red  frs.,  remaining  fresh  till 
the  following  spring,  and  for  its  bright  scarlet  fall  color- 
ing; ii.ir.lv .  \  cry  valuable  for  borders  of  walks  and 
drives  and  for  low  ornamental  hedges.  Endures  par- 
tial shade.  Cattle  and  sheep  do  not  browse  it  much. 
Var.  Maximdwiczii,  Franch.  &  Sav.,  has  the  Ivs.  green 
beneath.  Var.  plurifldra,  Koehne,  has  3-10  fls.  in  snort, 
umbel-like  raceme.  Var.  minor,  Rehd.  (var.  Ddtrsanii. 
Bean).  Very  low.  dense  shrub,  J-j-2  ft.  high,  with  small 
lvs.  1DOU1  1  jin.  loan  A  variety  with  the  lvs.  variegated 
with  white  is  vur.  Silver  Beauty,  which  originated  in 


nt  beneath.  J^-l  x/i  in.  long:  fls. 
"iptic  or  nearly  globose,  bright 
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Franklin,  Mass.  G.C.  III.  49:10.  Hybrids  with  B. 
vulgaris  occur. 

15.  Wflson«,  Hemsl.  Low  shrub  with  spreading 
branches:  hurt  year's  branches  reddish  brown,  angular, 
pubcrulous;  spines  3-parted,  slender,  VrMm.  long: 
I  vs.  oblancoolatc  or  narrowly  obovate,  M~\  in.  long, 
rounded  and  mucronate  or  acutish  at  the  apex,  rarely 
3-pointed,  pale  green  and  dull  above,  glaucous  beneath, 
reticulate,  thickish :  fls.  golden  yellow,  in  dense  clusters 
or  in  very  short-stalked  umbels:  fr.  globose,  V^va. 
diam.,  salmon-red,  usually  yellow  or  whitish  on  the 
shadv  side.  May;  fr.  in  Sept.  W.  China.  B.M.  8414. 

G.  C,  III.  42:372.  Gn.  71.  p.  541.  G.  29:520.  J.H.  111. 
55:425.— Very  distinct  handsome  shrub,  with  small 
foliage,  assuming  a  brilliant  fall  coloring.  It  has  proved 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  somewhat  sheltered 
positions. 

16.  dicryophflla,  Kranch.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.  high,  with 
slightly  angular  branches,  usually  covered  with  white 
bloom  while  young,  reddish  brown  the  second  year: 
Ivs.  obovate  to  oblong-obovate,  in.  long,  obtuse  or 
acutish.  entire  or  spinose-dent  ate,  chalky  white  beneath: 
lis.  solitary,  pale  yellow,  Jir-^in.  diam.,  short -stalked : 
fr  red,  ovoid,  J^in.  long.  May.  S.  W.  China. — Very 
distinct,  with  its  small  foliage  white  beneath  like  the 
young  shoots.  Var.  albicaulis,  Hort.,  is  a  form  with 
the  young  branchlets  distinctly  bloomy  and  the  lvs. 
intensely  white  beneath.  Var.  epruinosa,  Schneid. 
Branrhlets  angled,  red-brown,  not  bloomy:  lvs.  light 
green  beneath.  Var.  approximate,  Kchd.  (B.  approri- 
mdta,  Sprague).  Lvs.  obovate,  spinose-dentate,  rarely 
entire,  fts.  smaller.  B.M.  7833;  the  type  of  the  species 
with  all  or  nearly  all  lvs.  entire  is  figured  in  Franchct, 
Plant.  Delavay.  11. 

17.  diaphana,  Maxim.  (B.  yunnanenstu,  Hutchins., 
not  French.).  Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  rather  stout  branches, 
grooved,  light  yellowish  brown  in  their  second  year; 
spines  1 -3-parted,  ]4~H<  rarely  to  I  hi  in.  long:  Ivs. 
obovate  to  oblong-obovate,  obtusish,  H  in.  long, 
gpinose-serrulate  or  sometimes  entire,  glaucous  and 
reticulate  beneath:  fls.  bright  yellow,  J  jm.  diam.,  sol- 
itary, or  in  2's  or  3's  on  a  common  peduncle;  pedicels 
^4-in.  long:  fr.  oblong,  often  attenuated  at  the  apex, 
scarlet,  slightly  bloomy,  nearly  4in.  long.  May:  fr. 
in  Sept.  W.  China.  B.M.  8224.  S.T.S.  2: 109.- 
Remarkable  for  its  large  fr.;  the  lvs.  turn  scar- 
let in  autumn.  Hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

18.  buxifdlia,  Poir.  (B.  dulcix,  Sweet).  One  to 
3  ft.:  branches  brown,  grooved;  spines  usually 
3-parted,  short:  lvs.  cuneate,  obovate  or  elliptic, 
Jj-1  in.  long:  fls.  solitarv,  on  long  pedicels, 
orange-yellow:  fr.  nearly  globose,  blackish  purple. 
May.  Chile  to  Strait  of  Mage  llan.  B.M.  6505. 
S.B.F.G.  11.1:100.  P.M.  10: 171.  L.B.C.  20: 1041. 

H.  F.  1857:122. — A  very  graceful,  free-flowering 
shrub;  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  evergreen 
species;  will  stand  the  winter  even  X.  if  somewhat 
protected. 

19.  empetrifdlia,  Lam.  Low,  densely  branched  shrub, 
to  2  ft. :  last  year's  branches  slightly  angular,  brown,  the 
young  ones  purplish,  often  bloom v;  spines  l-3-part4-d, 


(habit);  69,  p.  318.  G.W.  14,  p.  593;  15,  p.  103.— 
Handsome  shrub,  hardy  in  sheltered  positions  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

21.  conclnna,  Hook.  f.  Low,  spreading  shrub,  to  3 
ft.:  branches  of  last  year  pale  brown,  angular;  spines 
3-parted,  slender:  Ivs.  obovate,  H-l  in.  long,  rather 
thin  and  only  half-cvcrgrecn,  remotely  spinose-dentnti\ 
bright  green  above,  glaucous  beneath:  fls.  solitary  or  in 
2's  on  slender  stalks,  ?«-l  in.  long,  bright  yellow,  over 
}£in.  across:  fr.  red,  oblong-ovoid.  June.  Himalayas. 
B.M.  4744. — One  of  the  most  graceful  barberries, 
similiar  to  B.  dictyophylla,  but  easily  distinguished  by 
the  slender-stalked  Rs.  and  half-evergreen  lvs.  It  has 
proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Art>orctuni  in  sheltered 
positions. 

22.  verruculdsa,  Hemsl.  &  Wilson.  Dwarf,  spreading 

shrub,  to  3  ft.,  evergreen:  branches  terete,  densely 
verruculose,  with  slender  spines  often  as  long  as  lvs. : 
lvs.  ovate  or  elliptic  to  ovate  -  lanceolate,  remotely 
spiny-toothed,  dark  green  and  lustrous  above,  glaucous 
beneath,  4-1  in.  long:  fls.  1-2,  \yn.  across:  fr.  violet- 
black,  bloomy,  ovoid  ^in.  long,  with  sessile  stigma. 
June;  fr.  Oct.  W.China.  B.M.  8454. — Very  handsome 
with  its  dense  dark  green  and  lustrous  foliage.  Has 
prove*  1  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

23.  Gagnepalnii,  Schneid.  Evergreen  shrub,  to 
6  ft.:  branches  yellowish  gray,  terete,  with  slender, 
rather  long  spines:  lvs.  narrow-lanceolate,  spiny-«cr- 
rate,  revolutc  at  the  margin,  light  green  beneath,  indis- 
tinctly veined,  1 }  j-3.1  v  in.  long:  fls.  fascicled,  3—8, 
across:  pedicels  }£-l  in.  long:  fr.  ovoid,  about  1  ..in. 
long,  bluish  black,  bloomv,  with  nearly  sessile  style. 
June;  fr.  Oct.  W.China.  G.C.  III.  46:226.  B.M.  8185 
(as  B.  acuminata). 


!4-?4in. 


long:  lvs.  linear,  Kj-^in.  long,  strongly 
revolutc  at  the  margin,  spiny  pointed,  bright  green: 
fls.  1-2,  on  slender  pedicels,  about  4 in.  long:  fr.  glo- 
bose, bluish  black,  about  j4in.  diam.  Mav.  June.  Chile 
to  Patagonia.  B  R.  26:27.  S.B.F.G.  4:350—  Lessoften 
cult,  and  not  so  handsome  as  the  following  hybrid, 
which  has  larger  lvs.  and  umts'llate  fls. 

20.  stenophylla,  Mast,  (B.  IMnrimi  xB.  empetrifdlia). 
Height  1-3  ft.,  with  slender,  arching  branches:  lvs. 
narrow-oblong,  revolutc  at  the  margins,  spinv  pointed, 
J2-U4  in.  long,  dark  green  alsive:  lis.  2-6,  in  pedun- 
eled  nodding  umbels.  Of  garden  origin.   May.  G.C. 


nodding 
III.  7:619.    A.F.  6:325. 


origin.  May. 
n.  14,  p  46;  61,  p.  305 


24.  levis,  French.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.,  evergreen :  branches 
light  yellowish  gray,  angled,  usually  with  long  spines: 
lvs.  narrow-lanceolate,  remotely  st>inv-serrate,  slightly 
or  not  revolutc  at  the  margin,  light  green  beneath, 
indistinctly  veined,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  many-fld. 
fascicles,  Ljin.  across;  pedicels  short,  J-i'-HJin.  long:  fr. 
short -ovoid,  about  H'tn.  long,  black;  stigma  on  a  short 


style.  June;  fr.  Oct. 

D!ilT(l  ij«  >4  >4  > 


See  discussion  on 
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25.  Sargentiina,  Schneid.  Evergreen  shrub,  to  6 
ft. :  branches  nearly  terete,  graviah  brown,  with  usually 
short  spines:  lvs.  coriaceous,  elliptic-oblong  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  densely  spiny-serrate, 
dark  green  above,  light  green  and  reticulate  below, 
114-4  in.  long:  fls.  fascicled,  many,  }  jin.  across;  pedicels 
:  .'-■'ii'i.  k>ng:  fr.  globose-ovoid,  'jin.  long,  black,  with 
sessile  stigma.  May,  June;  fr.  Sept.,  Oct.  W.  China. 
— Very  handsome  with  large  dark  green  lvs.  At  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  it  has  proved  the  hardiest  of  the 
evergreen  barberries.  Sec  page  3366. 

26.  hakeoldes,  Schneid.  (B.  eongetlifidra  var.  hnke- 
(Adtt,  Hook.  f.  B.  etmgtttifibra,  Hort.,  not  Gay).  Shrub, 
to  6  ft.:  last  year's  branches  angular,  gravish  brown; 
spines  small  or  oftener  leafy.,  and  semi-orbicular  with 


541.  Berberis  Thunbergii. 


spiny  teeth:  lvs.  oval  to  nearly  orbicular,  1-2  in.  long, 
rigid,  spinose-dentate,  bright  green  above,  glaucous 
beneath:  fls.  in  dense  globose  clusters;  clusters  very 
numerous  along  the  branches  and  forming  spikes  toward 
the  end  which  is  often  leafless:  fr.  ovoid,  J-iin.,  bluish 
black.  Chile.  G.C.  III.  29:295.  B.M.  6770. — Very 
handsome  with  its  numerous  bright  yellow  fl.-cluaters. 
Not  hardy  N. 

27.  ilicifdlia,  Forst.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.:  last  year's 
branches  angular,  purplish,  minutely  pubescent  when 
young:  lvs.  obovate,  ?4-2  in.  long,  dark  green  above, 
coarsely  spiny- toot  hod:  racemes  5-10-fld.,  shorter  than 
the  lvs.  with  the  peduncle  about  1  in.  kmg;  fls.  orange- 
yellow.  Patagonia.  B.M.  4308.  F.S.  3:291.— Similar 
to  the  following.  Very'  rare  in  cult.;  for  the  plants 
usually  cult,  under  this  name  sec  No.  31. 

28.  Dirwinii,  Hook.  Shrub,  1-3 ft.:  branches  brown, 
pubescent  when  young:  lvs.  cuneate,  obovate,  spiny- 
toothed  and  usually  3-pointed  at  the  apex,  glossy  dark 
green  above,  light  green  and  lustrous  beneath,  J£-1 
in.  long:  racemes  6-20-fld.,  longer  than  the  lvs.,  with  the 
peduncle  2-4  in.  long,  pendulous;  fls.  orange-yellow, 
often  reddish  outside;  style  as  long  as  the  ovary:  fr. 
dark  purple.  June;  fr.  Aug.,  Sept.  Chile  to  Patagonia. 
B.M.  4590.  F.S.  7:663.  P.F.G.  2:46.  J.F.  2:111. 
G.M.  44:660. 

29.  ssiitica,  Roxbg.  (B.  hupolritca,  Lindl.).  Shrub, 
to  10  ft.:  last  year's  branches  grayish  vellow, 
grooved,  puberulous  when  young;  spines  small:  lvs. 
obovate  to  oblong,  1-3  in.  long,  entire  or  with  few  teeth, 
whitish  beneath:  racemes  8-25-Bd.,  1-2  in.  long:  fr. 
purple,  with  distinct  stvle.  Apr..  May.  Himalayas. 
J.H.S.  2:246.— Hardy  only  S. 

30.  chitria,  Ijndl.  (B.  arirtala,  Sims,  not  DC). 
Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  last  year's  branches  yellowish  or  reddish 
brown,  slight  ly  grooved  or  nearlv  terete;  spines  slender, 
to  %in.  long:'  lvs.  oblong,  or  oblong-obovate,  cuneate 
at  the  base,  1-3  in.  long,  spinose-serrate  or  entire,  sub- 
coriaecous:  fls.  deep  yellow,  often  reddish,  in  long- 
pcdunelcd  panicles:  fr.  purplish,  ovoid-oblong,  with 
distinct  style.  June.  Julv.  Himalayas.  U.K.  9:729. 
B.M.  2549' (a  few-fld.  form,  as  B.  umbellate).— Often 
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confused  with  B.  aristala,  which  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  simple  sessile  racemes. 

31.  Neubertii,  Lem.  (B.  vulgaris  x  Mahonia  Aqui- 
folium).  Branches  grayish  brown,  without  spines, 
upright:  lvs.  simple,  oval  or  ovate,  or  sometimes 
oblong,  cuneate  at  the  base,  often  with  1  or  2  smaller 
lateral  lfts.,  spiny-toothed,  dark  grayish  green  above, 
1  j<r3  in.  long:  fls.  in  racemes.  Of  garden  origin.  I.H. 
1:111.  G.C.  III.  9:73,  75.  Var.  latifdlU,  Rehd.  (B. 
ilicifdlia,  Hort.,  not  Forst.  B.  latifdlia,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
broader,  those  of  the  shoots  more  rigid,  with  fewer 
and  broader,  more  spreading  spines,  with  broader 
often  nearly  truncate  base. — Hardy  in  sheltered  posi- 
tions at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  but  not  evergreen;  in 
the  S.  the  lvs.  are  persistent. 

B.  nrttnacdnlka.  Mart.  Evergreen  shrub,  to  3  ft.:  spines  •4-7- 
parted:  lvs.  obovate  to  oblong,  lr-1  in.  long,  spiny:  ft*,  slender- 
stalked,  in  dusters.  Chile.  B.R.  31:55.— B.  acuminata.  Franrh. 
Allied  to  B.  Gagm-paimi.  Evergreen  shrub:  branches  yellow,  terete: 
lvs.  lanceolate,  4-<  in.  long,  acuminate,  with  numerous  small  ■jnuy 
teeth:  lis.  fascicled;  pedicels  about  1  in.  long.  S.W.  China.  J.H.F. 
1000:  l'U — B.  acuminata,  Stapf—B.  Gagnep&inii. — B.  acum\n.\ta. 
Veitch— B.  Veitebii. — B.  rtntntit.  Pres..  Low,  dense,  deciduous 
shrub:  branches  yellowish  gray,  angular  with  numerous  spines, 
about  1  jin.  long:  lvs.  oblaneeolate  or  obovate,  spinose-serrate,  W- 
1 H  in.  long:  racemes  short,  8-14-Bd.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica.— B. 
awrpita,  Schneid.  Allie<l  to  B.  polyantha.  Lvs.  oblong-obovate, 
spiny-toothe<l,  '.-l  in.  long:  panicles  short  and  very  dense,  about 
Jjin.  long:  fr.  subglobose.  salmon-red.  W.  China.—*.  Andrrana, 
Naudin-=B.  laurina. — B.  angutim.  Wall.  Deciduous  shrub,  to*  ft.: 
young  branchlcls  puberulous,  angular,  spiny:  lvs.  oblong-obovate. 
} ?-l  l*  in.  long,  whitish  beneath,  entire  or  sparsely  spinuloae:  fls, 
solitary  or  few,  slender-stalked:  fr.  red.  Himalayas.  B.M.  7071. — 
B.  Aqui/Alium,  Pursh—  Mahonia  Anuifohum. — B.  arguta.  Bsll  — 
Mahonia  srgula. — B.  Bdttaniiina,  Hort.—B.  virescens. — B.  Bitq- 
mAnnix.  Schneid.  Allied  to  B.  Sargentiana.  Evergreen  shrub,  to 
0  ft.:  lvs.  coriaceous,  elliptic,  indistinctly  veined,  1-1  Hi  in.  long:  fls. 
fascicled,  many:  fr.  oblong-ovoid,  black,  bloomy.  Cent,  and  W. 
China.  Var.  aeanlkophi/lla,  Schneid.  Lvs.  to  2  in.  long,  ainuately 
suiny.  W.  China.  Only  the  variety  is  in  cult. — B.  Bttttehneidm, 
He  ha.  Allied  to  B.  koreana.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.:  branches  terete,  red- 
dish brown  with  few  and  small  spines:  lvs.  obovate-oblong,  1 1 j  ]  i, 
in.  long.  spto<c-eerrate:  raceme*)  about  I  'i  in.  long:  fr.  oblong,  pur- 
ph»h.  N.  China.  S.T.8.  2:110.  Hardy  N. — 8.  brachipoda.  Maxim. 
Allied  to  B.  amurenxis.  Shrub,  to  0  It.:  lvs.  elliptic-oblong,  acute, 
pubescent  on  both  sides.  1  't-3  *i  in.  long:  racemes  pubescent,  slen- 
der, 2-3  in.  long:  fr.  scarlet.  Cent.  China.— B.  miuiUula,  Schneid. 
(B.  Wallichiana  var.  rundidula,  Schneid.  B.  Wallichiana  var.  pal- 
lida. Boiss.).  Allied  to  B.  verruculosa.  Evergreen  prostrate  shrub: 
branrhlrts  glabrous,  yellowish:  lvs.  elliptic  with  few  spiny  teeth, 
white  beneath,  about  I  in.  long:  fls.  solitary.  Cent.  China.  V.F.  15. 
— B.  Caroli  Schneid.  (B.  integerrima  var.  stenophyila,  Maxim.). 
Similar  to  B.  Poiretii.   Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  lvs.  oblaneeolate.  usually 

entire,  in.  long:  racemes  8-U-fld.   Mongolia.  Var.   

ktntiM,  Schneid.  Racemes  many-fid. .  1-1  'j  in.  long,  pedicels  J,in. 
long:  fr.  subgiobose,  salmon-red.  W.  China.  Only  the  variety  is  in 
cult. — B.  err  Anna,  Scbrad.  Allied  to  B.  sinensis,  but  lvs.  more  often 
toothed,  racemes  shorter,  hardly  longer  than  the  lvs.  and  spines 
shorter,  usually  simple.  Of  unknown  origin. — B.  eorujtttifdra.  Gay. 
Allied  to  B.  hakroides.  Lvs.  oblong-ovate  to  orbicular,  often 
entire:  ft*,  in  dense  umbels  on  upright  stalks  J4-1  in.  long.  Chile. — 
B.  cratiffxna,  DC.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  branches  brownish  red,  nearly 
terete:  lvs.  deciduous,  oblaneeolate  to  oblong-obovate,  H-l^in. 
long,  usually  entire:  racemes  ft  20-fld.,  1  2  in.  long:  fr.  bluish  black. 
Asia  Minor.  -The  true  B.  crata-gioa  does  not  seem  to  be  in  cult.— 
B.  crHiea,  Linn.  Deciduous  shrub,  to  3  ft. :  branches  purplish  with 


542.  Fruiting  twig  of  Bet  bent  Thunbergii.  (XH) 


numerous  spines  often  nearly  1  in.  long:  lvs.  lanceolate.  Is-'iin. 
long,  usually  entire:  fls.  3-7.  in  short  umbel-like  racemes.  S.E.  tu. 
Orient. — B.  trUpa.  Gay.  Allied  to  B.  hakeoide*.  Branches  puber- 
ulous: lvs.  thinner,  ovate  or  oval,  spiny-lout  bed,  U  in.  long: 
fls.  5-8.  on  slender  pedicels,  clustered.  Chile. — B.  iralbala.  I..ndl. 
Lvs.  persistent,  nearly  orbicular,  with  few  spiny  teeth:  racemes 
short,  dense,  nodding.  Meg.  B.R.  21 : 1750. — B.  flrsuns,  Hort.-=B. 
I.ycium. — W.  rmargtrtala,  Willd.    Possibly  B.  sibirira  X  vulgaris. 

shrub:  »pincs  1-5-perted:  lvs.  obovate  to  obovate-oblong,  1  j— 
1  *«  in.  long.  scUilosc-Jontate:  racemes  shorter  than  the  lvs.,  up- 
right; petul*  usually  emarginate.  Of  unknown  origin.  G.O.H.  62.— 
B.  FtmUrri,  Cray.  Allied  to  B.  canadensis.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  spinee 
3-5-parted:  lvs.  obovate-lanceolate,  ».  I  \  in.  long,  lustrous,  entire 
or  spinulose:  racemes  dense,  long-pedunclcd.  pendulous.  Colo  to 
New  Mex.  G.F.  l:462.-fi.  Fdrtunr,.  Liodl.-Mahonia  Fortunei. 
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—B.  Prtn\6r\l\\,  Torr.*=Mahouia  Freruotitii. — B.  ffiauax.  Itrntb.. 
not  Kunth  — B.  Jamicaonii. — B.  grdetlu,  Hartw.=-Mahunia  gracilis. 
— B.  /urnviloodroa,  Wooton  —  Mahonia  harmatocarpa. — B.  heirro- 
vhyila,  Jim.  Allied  to  B.  ilicifoiia.  Branches  glabrous,  yellowish 
brown;  spine*  3-&- parted:  Ivs.  persistent,  obovate  to oblong.  H-l  K 
in.  long,  entire,  or  with  2-4  spiny  teeth:  Ha.  solitary;  fr.  purplish 
Mark.  Strait*  of  Magellan  It  E.  1:1*.— B.  kettrophyUa.  Zabel— 
Mahonia  hcterophylla. — B.  Nodkrrt,  1  .cm.  lit.  Jamiesonii,  Hon,,  not 
Lindl.  B.  Wallichiana,  Hook.,  not.  DC.).  Allied  to  B.  Sargcntiana. 
Branchleta  annular,  stout,  pale  yellowish  brown :  Ivs.  elliptic-oblong 
to  oblong-lanceolate,  ainuately  spiny-toothed,  1-2  in.  long:  nV  3-0; 
pedicels  slender:  fr.  oblong,  large,  with  4-8  seeds.  Origin  uncertain; 
probably  Himalayas.  I.H.  6:207.  H.M.  i<m.—H.  HulrMnsdnii, 
Re  hd.— Mahonia  arguta. — H.  Jamit*6m\,  Lindl.  <B.  glaura,  Bentb., 
not  Kunth  i.  Evergreen  shrub:  branches  lerrie.  brownish  red:  Iva. 
oblong,  2-3  in.  long,  entire  or  with  few  teeth,  lustrous,  pale  green 
beneath:  fla.  in  close  panicles;  pedicels  i-jin.  Ion*;.  Peru.— Often 
confused  with  B.  Hookeri  and  B.  Verschafleltu. — B.  jap&niea, 
Spreng.— Mahonia  japonic*, — B.  An/1,  Hort.  — B.  Wallichiana 
var.  latifolia. — B.  laurliu  Bitlbg.  (B.  Andrejina,  Naudinl.  Allied  to 
B.  buxifolia.  Shrub,  to  5  ft. :  branches  glabrous,  terete ;  spines  to  1  in. 
long:  lva.  oblanceolate,  1-3  in.  long,  entire.  pale  beneath:  racemes 
pendulous,  to  5  in.  long:  fr.  black,  bloomy.  B.  BraaiL  R.H.  1899,  p. 
9. — B.  UuifiAra,  Schrad.  Allied  to  B.  aniurenaia.  Lvs.  oval  to  oval- 
elliptic,  obtuse,  serration  leas  dense,  grayish  green  beneath:  racemes 
pendulous,  2-3  V*  in.  long.  Of  unknown  origin. — B.  LUekttn*tt i mi, 
Schneid.  Deciduous  shrub,  to  6  ft.:  branches  slightly  angled,  pur- 
plish with  strong  spines:  Iva.  ovate  to  lanceolate,  sinuately  spiny, 
light  green  beneath,  H-2  in.  long:  fla.  in  racemes  1-1  M  in.  long: 
fr.  globose,  red.  with  2  seeds.  W.  China. — B.  UaimU,  Benth.  Lva. 
persistent,  oblong-obovat*.  entire  or  sometime*  with  a  few  spiny 
teeth,  lustrous:  fla.  small  in  peduncled.  loose  racemes.  Peru.  V.  8. 0. 
p.  69. — B.  lucida,  Schrad.  Allied  to  B.  vulgaris.  Lvs.  elliptic  to 
elliptic-oblong,  dark  green  and  lustrous  above,  obtuse,  rcraotetyand 
finely  serrate:  racemes  spreading,  about  2  in.  long:  fr.  red.  Of  un- 
known origin ;  possibly  variety  of  B.  vulgaris. — 5.  Lycium,  Roylo 
(B.  ruscifolia,  Hon.,  not  I.em.  B.  clrgans.  Hort.).  Shrub,  to  6  ft.  or 
more:  branches  terete,  yellowish  gray:  lva.  sub-persistent,  obovate- 
lanceolate,  H_2  in.  long,  entire  or  apinulose:  racemes  actnilc.  longer 
than  the  Iva..  drooping:  fr.  violet.  Himalayas.  B.M.  7075. — B. 
mncrophyMa,  Hort.™B.  tVallicblana  var.  latifolia. — B.  maeraainlka. 
Schrad.  Possibly  B.  arintata  X vulgaris.  Branches  yellowish  gray: 
Iva.  elliptic,  acutiah.  remotely  spiny-toothed,  1-2  in.  long:  raceme* 
nodding,  1  ^£-2 1  -j  in.  long:  fr.  red.  Of  unknown  origin. — B.  mitro- 
phytla  var.  serrdta.  Hort.— B.  aerraia. — B.  MoutUaabna,  Schneid. 
Deciduous  shrub,  to  10  ft. :  branches  grooved,  purplish,  with  simple 
spines:  lvs.  obovate-tanceoUte,  obtuse,  usually  entire,  light  green 
beneath,  H-2  in.  long:  fla.  in  raceme*,  to  1  M  in.  long:  fr.  scarlet, 
with  2  seeds.  W.  China. — B.  obtinga.  Schneid.  (B.  hcteropoda  var. 
oblonga,  Kegel.).  Allied  to  B.  beteropoda.  Branches  angular:  Iva. 
obovate:  raceme*  10- 20- Ad.,  usually  compound  near  the  base;  ovary 
with  2  sessile  ovule*:  fr.  oblong.  Turkestan. — B.  nepalttuit,  Spreng. 
-•Mahonia  nepalenaia. — B.  ntndma.  Pur*h=. Mahonia  nervosa. — 
B.  pAUvin,  Rent h.  =  Mahonia  pallida. — B.  pamflAm.  Lindl.— B. 
ruscifolia. — B.  parri/Hut.  Sprague.  Allied  to  B.  Wilson**.  Low  shrub: 
lvs.  half-evergreen,  oblanceolate.  entire  or  occasionally  spiny- 
toothed,  glabrous  and  reticulate  beneath:  fla.  fascicled.  3-6:  fr. 
globose,  terra-cotta  color.  W.China. — B.pinnMa,  Lag.— Mahonia 
pinnate, — B.  PrdMit,  Schneid.  Allied  to  B.  polyantha.  Shrub,  to 
10  ft. :  Iva.  oblong-obovate.  entire  or  with  few  spiny  teeth,  reticulate, 
thinner:  panicles  narrow,  to  6  in.  long:  fr.  globose,  salmon-red.  W. 
China.  Var.  rtrvrwdta.  Schneid.  Raceme  narrow,  apike-like:  fr.  on 
rrflexed  pedicel*.  W.  China. — B.  pruinosa,  Kranch.  Evergreen 
shrub:  branches  brownish  yellow,  nearly  terete;  spines  to  1  in. 
long:  Iva.  ovate-oblong,  in.  long,  strongly  spiny-toothed, 

whitish  beneath:  fts.  8-25,  fascicled,  rarely  in  a  peduncled  umbel;  fr. 
bluish  black.  S.  W.  China.—*.  Rthdtndna.  Schneid.  Allied  to  B. 
korcana,  but  much  smaller  in  every  part,  branches  reddish  brown, 
slightly  angled:  spine*  3-5-perted :  lvs.  obovate  to  oblong,  spinose- 
>«  1  H  in.  long:  fla.  8-15,  in  a  peduncled  raceme:  fr.  sub- 
.  bright  red.  Origin  unknown. — Hardy,  graceful  shrub;  the 
unchanged  until  the  following  spring. — B.  rlptnt,  Lindl. 
re  pen*. — B.  TotundxfMia.  Hort. —  Mahonia  repena  var. 
rotundifolia.— 0.  nueifilia,  Lam.  (B.  parviflora,  Lindl.).  Allied  to 
B.  buxifolia.  Branches  terete,  yellowish  gray:  Ivs.  oblong,  entire  or 
with  a  few  coarse  teeth,  H~l  H  in.  long:  lis.  in  a  4-S-fld.  peduncled 
raceme:  fr.  bluish  black.  Argentine.  J.H.8.  2:243. — B.  rvcifdlia. 
Hort.— B.  Lyciurn. — B.  tanfuima,  F ranch.  Allied  to  B.  Gagne- 
paimi.  Lva.  narrow-lanceolate,  1 , -i!  in.  long,  spi nose-serrate,  pale 
beneath:  fla.  with  red  sepals,  in  fascicles  of  2-4;  pedicels  »,in.  long: 
fr.  bluish  black.  W.  China.  V.F.  16.— B.  *rr<X.*>,  Lnnge.  Allied  to 
B.  sinensis.  Lva.  light  green,  oblanceolate,  usually  entire:  raceme* 
short  and  dense.  Origin  unknown. — B.  ttrr&ia,  Koehoe  (B.  micro- 
phylla  var.  serrata,  Hort.).  Low,  deciduous  shrub:  branches 
grooved,  reddish  or  yellowish  brown:  Iva.  oblong-lanceolate,  H-l  in. 
long,  spinul one-serrate:  raceme*  dense,  abort.  Origin  unknown. — 
B.  riMrica,  Pall.  Deciduous  shrub:  branches  angular,  yellowish 
brown;  spine*  3-9-pnrtcd:  lva.  obovate,  remotely  toothed:  ft*,  soli- 
tary or  2,  short -pcdicellcd:  fr.  red.  Siberia.  B.R.  6:4H7. — B.  SUca- 
Tarourina,  Schneid.  Deciduous  shrub,  to  10  ft.:  branches  grooved, 
brown;  spine*  small  or  wanting:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  or  obovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  entire  or  with  few  small  teeth,  pminosss  beneath, 
tj-2  in.  long:  raceme*  1-2  \i  in.  long;  pedieela  'j-'tin.  long:  fr. 
globose-ovoid,  scarlet,  with  1-2  seed*.  W.  China. — B.  ruhcauiiaLlla, 
Schneid.  Deciduous  shrub:  branchea  strongly  angulate:  lva.  oblan- 
ceolate, M-l  in.  long,  acute,  rarely  3-pointed  at  the  apex,  whitish 
beneath:  As.  in  very  short,  O-H-fld.  raceme*  or  rarely  fascicled,  nod- 
ding: fr.  globose,  red.  W.  China. — B.  UnttifMa,  Lindl.— Mahonia 
tenuifolia. — B.  tktbiliea,  Schneid.  Deciduous  ahrub:  branches  an- 
gular, purplish,  bloomy:  lva.  obovate-lan  ceo  Late,  Vr*l  in.  long, 
rounded  or  acutiah,  mueronjlat*.  entire,  whitish  beneath:  fla.  in 


l-S-fld.  faseiclos;  pedicels  about  Hin.  long.  W.  China. — W.  TUeh- 
Uri.  Schneid.  Allied  to  B.  diaphana.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.:  branches 
angled,  gray,  spiny:  Iva.  obovate  to  oblong,  obtuse,  spinulose-ser- 
rate,  pruinuse  beneath.  H-l  *^  in.:  raceme*  4-15-fld.;  pedicel*  H-l 
in.  long:  fr.  oblong,  with  a  distinct  style,  pale  red.  pruinose.  W. 
China. — B.  faluacensM,  Hort.— Mahonia  bclerophylta. — B.  tnaean- 
tkdphon,  Fedde.  Allied  to  B.  Gagnepainii:  evergreen  ahrub,  to  6  ft.: 
branches  terete,  brown :  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate  with  2  to  5  spiny  teeth 
on  each  aide  or  entire,  gUueeecent  beneath.  1-2  in.:  fla.  2-S,  slender- 
stalked:  fr.  black,  ovoid,  with  sessile  style.  Cent.  China. — B.  In- 
/iVuUa.  Hartw.— Mahonia  trifoliolata. — B.  tnfvtxUAta.  Moric— 
Mahonia  trifoliolata. — B.  tri/urra.  Forbes— Mahonia  japonica  var. 
trifurca. — B.  umtxlliita,  Wall.  Deciduous  shrub:  branches  angular, 
gray:  Ivs.  oblanceolate,  usually  entire,  rarely  sparsely  serrulate: 
racemes  long-pcdunrled.  usually  umbel-like,  sometimes  elongated. 
Himalaya*.  B.R.  30:44. — B.  VeuvAii,  Schneid.  Allied  to  B.  lev  is. 
Evergreen  shrub:  Ivs.  narrow-lanceolate,  acuminate,  sinuately 
toothed  with  long  and  strong  spine*.  2-4  in.  long:  fla.  5-8.  slender- 
stalked:  fr.  ovoid,  bluish  black.  Cent.  China.— it.  IVsrAaJfVfm. 
Schneid.  IB.  Jameeonii,  Lem.,  not  Lindl.).  Evergreen  shrub:  Iva. 
oblong.  2-3  in.  long,  sparingly  spiny-toothed:  fls.  orange  in  drooping 
panicle*.  Ecuador.  I.H.  6:201.— B.  tirUrrnt.  Hook.  Deciduous 
shrub.  2-5  ft.:  branches  yellowish  red  or  red.  lustrous,  terete:  Ivs. 
obovate,  fjr-1  H  in.  long,  spiny-toothed  or  entire,  light  green,  whitish 
beneath:  fla.  pale  yellow,  few,  fascicled  or  in  peduncled  umbel- 
like  racemes:  fr.  purple,  bloomy.  Himalayaa.  B.M.  7116.— Graceful 
ahrub.  Hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. — B.  WoUtchiAna.  DC. 
Allied  to  B.  Sargen liana.  Evergreen  shrub,  to  10  ft.:  branches 
grooved,  spiny:  Iva.  elliptic  to  lanceolate,  spiny-serrate  with  numer- 
ous small  teeth,  lustrous  above,  light  green  beneath,  reticulate,  2-4 
in.  long:  fla.  10-20:  pedicels  about  Hin.  long:  fr.  ovoid,  black,  with 
usually  1  long-stalked  seed.  Himalaya*.  P.F.G.  1,  p.  79 .  Var.  tafi- 
/ttia,  Hook.  f.  4  Thorn*.  (B.  Knightii,  Hort.,  not.  Koch.  B.  macro- 
phylla,  Hort.),  Branchleta  leas  grooved:  lvs.  broader,  thinner.-** 
0.  WaUiehiiAa,  Hook.  —  I)  Hookeri. — B.  yunnantnii*.  Franch. 
Allied  to  B.  diaphana.  Branches  grooved,  gray:  Ivs.  obovate-oblong. 
1  in.  long,  entire,  glaucous  beneath:  fla.  3-5,  fascicled.  S.W.  China. 
—Ha*  been  confused  with  B.  diaphana.  See  page  3560. 

Alfred  Reader. 

BERCHEMIA  (derivation  uncertain).  Rhamn&cex. 
Ornamental  woody  climbers,  grown  chiefly  for  their 
bright  green  graceful  foliage. 

Deciduous  twining  shrubs:  lvs.  alternate,  entire  or 
nearly  so,  petioled,  with  conspicuous  numerous  parallel 
veins:  fls.  perfect;  sepals,  petals  and  stamens  5;  calyx- 
tube  shallow:  ovary  free,  2-celled,  with  a  2-parted 
style:  drupe  oblong  to  cylindric  with  a  2-celled  stone.— 
About  12  species  in  S.  and  Cent.  Asia,  N.  Amer.  and 
E.  Afr. 

These  slender  climbing  shrubs  have  inconspicuous 
greenish  white  flowers  in  terminal  panicles  followed  by 
berry-like,  small,  usually  oblong,  black  or  red  fruits. 
The  cultivated  species  are  not  quite  hardy  North  and 
prefer  sunny  positions;  they  grow  in  almost  any  soil  and 
are  useful  for  trellis-work,  when  no  dense  shade  is 
desired.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  and  by  root-cuttings 
in  spring  under  glass;  also  by  layering  the  young  shoots 
and  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood  in  fall  under  glass. 

scandens,  Koch  (B.  voHJtrilU,  DC.).  Scpplk-Jack. 
Ten  to  15  ft.:  lva.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  acuminate, 
often  undulate,  1-3  in.  long,  with  9-12  pairs  of  lateral 
veins:  fls.  greenish  white  in  small  terminal  panicles:  fr. 
bluish  black,  W-H«l  long.  June.  Southern  states. 
B.B.  2:404.  S.&B.  3:153. 

racemftgg,  sieb.  4  Zucc  Closely  allied  to  the  former. 
Lvs.  cordate,  ovate,  1-2H  in.  long,  with  6-8  pairs  of 
veins:  fls.  greenish  in  large  terminal  panicles:  fr.  first 
red,  becoming  black  at  length.  July.  Japan,  China.— 
Hardier  than  the  former,  not  high-climbing;  attractive 
in  late  summer,  with  its  red  frs. 

B.  f#iraUu)na,  Schneid.    Allied  to  B.  raoemoea.  Lva. 
oblong.  1-3  in.  long,  grayish  white  beneath,  with  9-1 1  pair*  of  ' 
petiole*  »#n.  long.  W.  China.—  B.  Imealo,  IX'.  Allied  to  B. 
den*.   Lva.  .mailer,  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  with  about  9  pair*  of 
veins,  grayish  white  beneath.  N.  and  W.  China. 

Alfred  Rxhdek. 

BERGAMOT.  Name  applied  to  various  aromatic 
plants,  particularly  to  members  of  the  Labiaix,  as 
menthas  and  monardas.    The  hergamot  essence  of 
!  is  made  from  a  citrous  fruit.  c 


BERGEROCACTUS  (named  for  Alwin  Beraer, 
Curator  of  the  Hanbury  Garden,  at  La  Mortola,  Italy). 
Caet&cex.  A  low,  much-branched,  day-blooming  cactus 
with  cylindrical,  low-ribbed  sts.:  areolea  close  together, 
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bearing  manv  yellow  spines:  corolla  short,  funnel- 
shaped,  greenish  yellow:  fr.  globose,  densely  spiny. — A 
Bingle  species  known. 

Emoryi,  Brit.  &  Rose  (Ctreus  Emoryi,  Engelm.). 
Prostrate  or  ascending,  6-10  in.  high,  1-2  in.  diam., 
often  forming  thick  masses  10-20  ft.  in  diam.:  fls.  1-2 
in.  broad:  fr.  1  1  :  »  in.  diam.  On  mainland  and  isls. 
of  S.  Calif.,  and  N .  Low.  Calif.— This  species,  native 
of  Calif.,  nan  easily  be  grown  in  the  open  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  that  state.  It  forms  large  masses  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  preempt  more  than 
its  share  of  the  garden.  The  species  has  long  been  in 
the  trade,  but  it  does  not  do  well  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
it  is  hardly  to  be  recommended  for  the  small  collection. 
Its  slender  sts.,  covered  with  striking  yellow  spines,  arc 
very  unlike  any  of  our  other  cereus-like  plants. 

J.  N.  Robe. 

BERMUDA  GRASS:  Cynodon  dad  if  Ian. 

BfiRRIA  (after  Dr.  And  rew  Bern*,  a  Madras 
botanist).  Svn.,  Berrya,  IK'.,  not  Klein.  Tili&cex. 
A  timber  tree  of  India,  which  has  been  sparingly 
introduced  into  this  country.  One  species. 

Ammonflla,  Roxbg.  High  tree:  lvs.  entire,  heart- 
shaped,  long-pet ioled,  smooth,  5-7-nerved,  alter- 
nate: fls.  in.  racemes,  small,  white,  very  numerous: 
fr.  a  3-celled  caps,  with  6  wings,  the  3-12  seeds 
with  stiff  hairs,  which  readily  penetrate  the  skin 
and  produce  a  painful  itching  —  Grows  abundantly 
in  British  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
the  Philippines.  The  wood  is  smooth-graintd,  yellow, 
with  dark  red  heart :  used  for  house-building,  agricul- 
tural implements,  oil-casks,  boats,  and  the  like.  Ex- 
ported as  "trincomalee  wootl."       G.  T.  Hastings. 

BERSAMA  (Abyssinian  name).  SapindActje.  Trop. 
and  S.  African  trees  and  shrubs,  of  perhaps  a  half-dozen 
species,  probably  not  cult.  Lvs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate: 
lfts.  entire  or  serrate:  fls.  silky,  white,  of  5  sepals  and 
5  unequal  clawed  petals.  B.  usambarfnsis,  Gucrke,  a 
recently  described  species  from  German  E.  Afr.,  has 
been  discussed  in  horticultural  journals:  tree,  50  ft.: 
lvs.  more  than  2  ft.  long,  with  winged  rachis,  the  lfts. 
oblong-lanceolate  and  somewhat  cut,  prickly-margined. 

BERTHOLLETTA  (after  Louis  Claude  Berthollct, 
French  chemist).  Myrt&cae.  Brazil-Nct.  Buttf.k- 
Ckeam-Nut.  Niu<jer-Toe.  Ijirge 
trees:  lvs.  alter- 
nate, bright  green, 
leathery,  about  2 
ft.  long,  C  in.  broad : 
fls.  cream -colored: 
calvx  parts  united 
and  tearing  into  2 
parts  when  the 
flower  opens ;  pet  als 
6;  stamens  many, 
united  into  a  hood- 
sha|>ed  mass,  the 
upper  ones  sterile: 
fr.  round,  about  6 
in.  diam.,  with  a 
hard  shell  contain- 
ing 18-24  3-sided 
nut*  (Fig.  543).— 
Sf»eeii  -  several,  all 
furnishing  Brazil 
nuts  and  usually 
described  as  B.  excelsa.  The  common  trade  name  is  Cas- 
tanea,  the  name  of  the  genus  including  the  chestnuts. 

excelsa,  Humb.  &  Bonpl.  Fig.  543.  A  tree  100-150 
ft.  with  a  smooth  trunk  3-4  ft.  in  diam.:  branches 
near  the  top. — It  forms  large  forests  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.  The  natives  gather  the  nuts 
in  large  quantities,  chopping  the  fr.  open.  They  are 
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exported  in  large  quantities,  chiefly  from  Para.  An  oil 
is  expressed  from  the  kernels,  and  the  bark  is  used  at 
Para  for  caulking  ships.  The  tree  is  of  little  value  for 
decorative  purposes,  and,  is  too  tender  for  growth  any- 
where in  the  L.  S.  Q.  T.  Hastings. 

BERTOLONIA  (after  A.  Bcrtolini,  Italian  botanist). 
Melastom&cejc.  Excellent  warmhouse  foliage  plants 
from  Brazil. 

Always  dwarf,  and  sometimes  creeping;  the  garden 
forms  with  membranaceous,  5-11 -nerved  lvs.  5-8  in. 


and  purple  beneath:  fls.  white,  purple  or  rose- 
i,  5-petaled,  in  scorpioid  racemes  or  spikes.  There 
are  only  9  species,  5  of  which  were  distinguished  when 
the  last  edition  was  issued.  (A.  Coigneaux,  in  DC. 
Mon.  Phan.,  Vol.  VII.)  Some  earlier  botanists  do  not 
separate  certain  allied  genera  which  usually  cannot 
be  distinguished  bv  habit  alone.  The  surest  character 
is  the  inflated  and  3-anglcd  or  3-winged  calyx  of  Berto- 
lonia.  In  Bertolonia,  fl.-parts  are  in  5's,  but  the  ovary 
is  3-celled.  Gravesia  has  a  5-celled  ovary,  and  SoneriLa. 
is  trimerous.  In  Bertolonia,  the  connective  of  the 
anthers  has  no  appendage:  in  Salpinga  there  is  a  spur 
below  and  behind  the  connective;  in  Monolena  there  is 
a  spur  in  front,  and  the  calyx  is  not  hairy. 

Bcrtolonias  are  essentially  fanciers'  plants.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  bring  out  their  true  character- 
istics under  ordinary  stove  treatment,  as  thev  require 
a  more  humid  atmosphere  than  can  usually  be  main- 
tained, even  in  a  small  house.  The  additional  shelter  of 
a  small  frame  should  be  provided,  where  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  will  be  much  more  easily  regulated. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  is  necessary; 
syringing  or  sprinkling  overhead  is  not  advisable. — 
The  most  convenient  method  of  propagation  is  by 
cuttings,  which  strike  readily,  in  a  moderately  close 
propagating-casc  filled  with  sharp,  clean  sand.  The 
pots  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  drained,  and  the 
compost  open  and  porous.  They  may  also  be  grown 
from  seed.  They  thrive  in  dense  shade.  Old  plants  are 
not  so  brilliant  as  young  ones.  (Wm.  Scott.) 

Bcrtolonias  and  their  allies  furnish  an  excellent 
example  of  Van  Houtte's  triumphs  in  hybridization. 
The  two  species  described  below  have  probably  been 
important  factors  in  the  plant-breeding,  and  Gravesia 
guttata  even  more  so.  Gravesia  is  a  Madagascar  plant, 
and  has,  perhaps,  been  crossed  with  the  Brazilian 
bcrtolonias.  Unfortunately,  the  pictures  in  Flore  des 
Serres  show  no  flowers,  anil  the  pedigree  is  not  given. 
The  bertonerilas  figured  and  described  in  l.H.  43,  pp. 
188  and  189,  with  colored  plates  64  and  68,  are  pre- 
sumably hybrids  between  Bertolonia  and  Sonerila. 
Excepting  B.  maeulata  and  B.  marmorata,  the  following 
are  hybrids: 

A.  Veinss  not  lined  on  both  sides  with  a  colored  band. 
marmorata,  Xaudin.  Fig.  544.  St.  less  densely  hairy 
than  B.  maeulata:  lvs.  more  narrowly  ovate,  ovate- 
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oblong,  acute,  sparsely  hairv,  streaked  with  white  along 
the  veins:  calyx  sparsely  hairy,  not  glandular;  petals 
somewhat  blunter,  dilute  purple.  KM.  1848:381  (as 
Erwcnema  marmarala,  Naudin).  F.S.  7:750  (as  B. 
mncuLita  var.  marmorata,  Planch.).  Coigneaux  recog- 
nises 2  varieties,  var.  gen  ulna,  with  lv§.  green  above, 
and  banded  with  white  along  the  veins;  var.  &nea, 
(E.  Stnta  and  B.  imm,  Naudin),  with  Ivs.  dark  green 
with  a  coppery  cast,  but  not  spotted  or  only  slightly  so. 

Mirandci,  Van  Houttc.  Spots  red  on  the  lower  Ivs. 
and  white  on  the  upper  or  younger  ones:  Ivs.  purple 

5). 


F.S.  21:2235  (1875) 
aa.  Veins  lined  on  both  tides  with  a  while  or  colored  band. 
B.  Band*  and  spots  magenta  or  jturpk. 

maculita,  DC.  St.  short,  decumbent,  rooting  at  the 
base,  densely  clothed  with  rusty  hairs:  Ivs.  long-pel  ioled, 
cordate,  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  hispid  above  and  at 
margins,  dark  velvety  green  above,  often  spotted: 
calyx  densely  clothed  with  glandular  haire;  petals  obo- 
vate,  somewhat  acute,  rose-colored.  B.M.  4551. 

Houtteana,  Von  Houtte  (B.  Van  Hoiittei,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  purple  beneath.  F.S.  20:2120. — This  was  a  sen- 
sational plant  of  1875,  and  Van  Houtte  refused  92,000 
for  his  stock  of  it. 

bb.  Hands  and  spot*  xiUrry  white. 
C.  Sf>oU  very  distinct. 

Hrubyana,  Van  Houtte.  This  has  bars  of  white  con- 
necting the  veins.  The  under  side  of  the  Ivs.  seems  to 
be  green  instead  of  purple,  at  least  toward  the  tip. 
F.S.  23:2381. 

Rodeckiana,  Van  Houtte.  Distinguished  from  the 
above  and  all  others  of  this  group  by  the  abundance  of 
dark  red  color  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  Ivs.:  veins  of 
the  under  side  prominent  and  green.  F.S.  23:2382. 

cc.  SpoU  very  faint. 

Legrelleana,  Van  Houtte  (H.  Isgrtlle,  Hort  ).  There 
are  a  few  longitudinal  bars,  but  they  do  not  connect 
the  veins.  Referred  to  Gravtsia  guttata  by  Coigneaux. 
FS  23:2407. 

Other  trade  nunn  are  P.  gutt'Ua.  Hook,  f.—  Gravejon  guttata. — 
B.  marvarMem.  Hort.  Ittill.— Snlninxs  maxgnrilaoe*- — fl.  pnmuLr- 
fArn.  Hort.—  Moitotcoa  primul»flnra. — H.  puWic™.  Hurt.,  with 
long  white  haire,  and  a  chocolate  band  down  the  center.  Ecuador. 
— H.  puHttatUnma,  Hort — H.  MiprrManmo,  Hort.  (B.  MiperbaT, 
Hort.).  with  rww-rolored  «pot*.  whirh  bit  larger  and  brighter  near 
•lie  margin.    K.M.  151  <lH7.Vi.— Probably  a  variety  of  Graveaia 

«*»"•«**  Wiluelm  Miller. 

N.  Taylor,  t 

BERTONERiLA.  A  class  of  handsome  foliage  plants, 
presumably  hybrids  between  Bertolonia  and  Sonerila. 
Bertonerila  is  a  combination  of  the  names  Bertolonin  and 
Sonerila.  I.H.  Vol.  43  (1890),  pp.  188-1U0.  For  culture, 
see  liertolonia.— Rare  in  this  country,  perhaps  not  in 
cult.  outaide  of  a  few  botanic  gardens.  Some  of  the 
best-known  forms  are:  Madame  Cahuiae,  Madame  de 
BreictJt  and  Madame  Treyeran. 

BESCHORNERIA  (after  H.  Boschorner,  German 
botanist).  AmnnjllutaccT.  Succulent  desert  plants,  al- 
lied to  Bravoa,  Fourcroya  and  Doryanthes,  planted  far 
south  and  in  California,  and  sometimes  seen  in  col- 
lections under  glass  in  the  North. 

Leaves  in  a  rosette,  glaucous,  roughish  at  the  margins, 
not  so  thick,  firm  or  fleshy  as  in  Agave  (which  has  a 
strong  end-spine  and  horny  marginal  prickles):  root- 
stock  short,  tuberous:  fls.  accompanied  by  showy  colored 
bracts.  In  Beschorneria,  the  perianth  is'usually  reddish 
green,  funnclform  but  with  a  very  short  tube  and  with 
long,  oblanceolate  segms.;  in  Doryanthes  the  perianth 
is  bright  ml,  the  segms.  long,  narrowly  falcate;  in 
Bravoa  the  perianth  is  ml  or  white,  the  tube  curved, 
sub-cylindrical,  and  the  segms.  short.  From  Fourcroya, 
to  which  the  genu**  is  closely  related,  Beschorneria  is 


distinguished  by  its  tubular-shaped  perianth,  long  and 
narrow  segms.,  thin  and  sleniler  filaments,  which  are 
only  slightly  thickened  below  the  middle.  The  perianth 
of  Fourcroya  is  campanulate,  with  spreading,  ovoid  or 
elliptic  segms.,  and  short  thickened  filaments;  the 
fourcroya*  are  larger  plants,  and  without  large  showy 
bracts,  and  often  produce  bulbils,  which  Beschorneria 
never  does. 

The  species  arc  very  closely  allied,  and  difficult  to 
distinguish.  The  following  are  the  only  kinds  well 
known,  and  they  arc  all  from  Mexico.  If  in  good  con* 
dition  they  bloom  every  year  in  warm  couii  tries  from 
suckers  of  the  previous  year,  but  in  the  North  they  are 
likely  to  bloom  only  at  long  irregular  intervals.  The 
species  succeed  best  when  treated  similarly  to  agaves, 
with  the  exception  of  the  soil,  which  may  he  made 
richer  by  the  addition  of  crushed  bone  and  a  little 
vegetable-mold.  All  of  the  species  need  greenhouse 
protection  in  the  northern  states.  They  are  hardy  in 
the  warmest  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  Useful  for 
bedding  as  striking  foliage  subjects. 

tubifldra,  Kunth.  No  st.  or  trunk:  lvs.  12  or  more, 
l^V-2  ft.  long,  1  in.  broad,  linear,  long-acuminate, 
roughish  on  both  surfaces,  tufted,  more  or  less  recurved, 
thickened  and  triangular  at  base,  minutely  striated, 
glaucous-green:  aca|K-  4  ft.,  terminating  in  an  erect 
raceme;  fls.  drooping,  2-4  together,  the  perianth  divided 
to  the  top  of  the  ovary,  brownish  green.  B.M.  4642. — 
The  oldest  and  best-known  species. 

Ton61ii,  Jacobi  (B.  Toneli&nn,  Jacobi).  Allied  to  B. 
tuhiflora,  but  with  looser  habit,  much  broader  foliage, 
bright  red-purple  scajie  and  a  colored  nanicle  with 
drooping  branches,  longer  purple  anil  red  fls.  with  more 
acute  segms.:  st.  or  trunk  very  short:  Ivs.  very  glau- 
roughish  beneath  and  on  the  margins,  15-20  in 
>cr,  1-1 12  ft.  long,  2-2 \$  in.  broad,  short-acurni- 
contracted  below  the  middle  into  a  flat  thick 
petiole  1  in.  broad.  B.M.  6091. 

Dekostcriana,  C.  Koch  (/i.  Detosteriana,  Baker). 
Lvs.  15-20  or  more,  2-2!4  ft.  long,  2-2*A  in.  broad, 
oblanceolate,  long-acuminate,  very  gradually  tapering 
both  ways  from  the  middle,  1-1  Yx  in.  broad  above  the 
base,  which  is  very  thick :  fls.  in  a  deltoid  panicle,  green, 
1  f  7  in.  long,  cut  nearly  to  base,  the  ovary  protruding. 
B.M.  6768. 

bracteata,  Jacobi.  Stemless:  Ivs.  20-30,  1 ft. 
long,  2  in.  broad,  short-acuminate,  texture  thin  but 
firm,  contracted  to  less  than  1  in.  wide  above  the 
dilated  base,  glaucous  green,  scarioua  or  dry  on  the 
margin:  scape  4-5  ft.,  the  panicle  reddish  brown;  fls. 
1 M  in.  long,  segms.  free  but  connivant,  green,  chang- 
ing to  yellowish  red.  B.M.  6641. 

yuccoldes,  Hook.  f.  St.  none,  or  apparently  present 
by  shedding  of  older  lvs.  in  the  rosette:  lvs.  about  20, 
1-1 '  •>  ft.  long,  2  in.  broad,  lanceolate,  short-acuminate, 
narrowed  to  J^in.  above  the  base,  glaucous  green: 
scape  3—1  ft.,  with  fls.  on  drooping  red  tranche*  in  the 
panicle;  fls.  about  3  in  long,  dark  green,  tinged  vellow. 
B.M.  5203.  G.C.  111.46:8,  300,  313.— The  Ivs.  are 
broader  than  in  .4.  iubiflorn,  shorter  acuminate,  and 
more  boldly  narrowed  below  the  middle. 

Wrightii,  Hook.  f.  Allied  to  B.  Dekoalaiana,  but  fls. 
pubescent:  st.  or  trunk  IS  in.:  Ivs.  about  50.  densely 
crowded,  spreading  or  recurved,  ensifonn,  4-5  ft.  long 
by  2  in.  at  the  middle,  the  tip  narrowed  to  a  long  brown 
Btiff  point,  the  base  dUated  and  very  thick  and  bi-con- 
vex,  the  margins  very  narrowly  scarious,  denticulate: 
panicle  pyramidal,  8  ft.;  fls.  fascicled,  nodding,  green- 
ish, pubescent.  B.M.  7779. 

pubescent,  Berger.  Smaller:  lvs.  2  ft.  long  by  2  in. 
broad,  glaucous,  rather  stiff  and  fleshy  along  the  midrib, 
nearly  smooth  underneath,  rough  only  near  tip,  margins 
finely  and  deeply  denticulate:  panicle  4-5  ft.,  rather 
slender,  the  scape  bright  red;  fls.  fascicled  in  axils  of 
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ovate  bracts,  green,  fading  to  yellow,  pubescent.  G.C 
III.  40:%». 

B.  aroyropttyUa.  Hod  — B.  Dektwteriana- — B.  ml  if  Arnica  la  a 
nomen  nudum. — S.  tvptrba.  Hort.  and  H.  rtrvii>ffir<i,  HurU=B. 

yurcuidea. 

G.  \V.  Oliver. 
L.  H.  B.t 

B  ESLERIA 

(after  Basil  Bes- 
ler,  Nuremberg 
apothecary,  and 
repute*  J  author 
of   the  superb 
Hort  us  Eystet- 
tensis,  i613). 
Gesnerdceje.  A 
genus  of  50  species  of 
Trop.  American  plants, 
montly  suhshrul*s,  with 
somewhat   4 -angled 
sts.,  large,  membrana- 
ceous, opfxtsitc,  pctio- 
late  Ivs.  prominently 
veined   beneath,  and 
yellow,  white  or  purple 
flu. :   calyx   cam  pan  u- 
late,  at  length  globose, 
shortly  5-toothed;  cor- 
olla tubular.  B.  Imnty 
is  herbaceous,  with  scr- 
rute  lvs.  and  vellow 
axilJarvfla.  B.M.6341. 
Prop,  by  cuttings  over 
bottom  heat.    None  if) 
known  to  be  offered  in 
Amer. 

lotaa,  Linn.  St.  0-10 
ft.,  glabrous  or  nearly 
so:  Ivs.  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong:  calyx  about  half  as  long 
as  the  yellow  slightly  gibbous  corolla.  Trap.  Amer. 

N.  Taylor. f 

B&SSERA  (after  Dr.  Besser,  professor  of  botany  at 
Brody).  Lilidce*.  Mexican  Coral  Drops.  An  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  summer-flowering  bulbous  squill-like 
plant. 

Umbels  pendulous;  fls.  vermilion  outside,  with  a 
white  corona  or  cup  within,  and  long,  purple  stamens; 
perianth  cup-shaped,  the  tube  shorter  than  the  oblong- 
lanceolate  segms. ;  stamens  0. — A  monotypic  genus 
allied  to  Androstcphium.  Culture  simple.  Bulbs 
planted  out,  and  lifted  when  ripe.  May  be  prop,  by 
offsets. 

elegans,  Schult.  f.  Fig.  545.  Bulb  globular,  1  in. 
thick,  tunicated:  lvs.  2-3,  about  10-12  in.,  or  even  2  ft., 
long:  scape  1-2  ft.  long,  hollow,  fragile;  uiiiImIs  4-10- 
fld.;  pedicels  1-1  V\  in.  long;  perianth  9-10  lines  long, 
keeled  on  the  back,  variously  marked  with  white 
within,  but  usually  with  vermilion  margins  and 
center-band;  fls.  borne  through  two  months  of 
late  summer  and  early  autumn.  G.F.  4:125 
(adapted  in  Fig.  545).  Gn.  25:42.  B.R.  1546 
(as  Pharium  fistuloavm);  25:34.  F.S.  4:424  (as 
B.  miniatum). — Strong  bulbs  sometimes  throw 
up  ti-10  scapes,  with  12-20-fld.  umbels. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

BETA  (ancient  name).  Chenopodiacrr.  Beet- 
Root.  Beet.  Annuals  in  cultivation,  or  bien- 
nials by  the  wintering  of  the  roots,  grown  for 
the  thick  edible  roots,  edible  leaves,  and  orna- 
mental foliage. 

Glabrous,  mostly  thick-rooted  herbs,  with 
alternate,  entire  or  sinuate  Ivs.:  fls.  perfect, 
braeted;  perianth  urn-shaped.  5-lobed,  adhering 
at  base  to  the  ovary,  becoming  hardened  in  fr.; 


545.  Beuerm  elegant. 


stamens  5  on  a  fleshv  ring  or  disk;  ovary  partly  inferior, 
in  fr.  covered  by  the  withered  and  corky  remains  of 
the  perianth;  the  fls.  usually  stand  2  or  more  together 
and  cohere  into  a  "seed"  or  "ball"  that  is  more  than 
1-seeded. — The  species  of  Beta  are  much  confused,  but 
probably  all  of  them  can  be  referred  to  a  half-dozen 
species.  Eu.,  N.  Afr.,  Asia. 

vulgaris,  Linn.  (B.  marilima,  Linn.).  The  supposed 
source  of  the  cult,  beets  and  foliage  beets.  Probably  a 
development  from  the  perennial  beet  of  the  coasts  in 
parts  of  Eu.,  a  much-branched  decumbent  plant  (Fig. 
546),  with  thick,  long  mid  hard  (not  really  fleshy) 
iMTcnnial  roots.  In  cult,  forms,  the  plant  is  erect  in 
fls.  and  fr.,  with  greenish  clustered  fls.,  and  ovate- 
oblong,  smooth,  more  or  less  thick  and  wavy-margined 
lvs.  There  are  3  main  races  of  the  cult,  beet-plant : 

Var.  crassa,  Alef.  Beet-Root.  Beet  of  American 
gardens  and  Ileitis,  characterised  by  its  thickened  root 
of  many  forms,  some  of  which  are  developed  for  their 
sugar-producing  qualities.  See  Beet. 

Var.  cruentm,  Alef.  (B.  harttnsi*  and  B.  rubra,  Hort.). 
Red  and  Victoria  foliage  beets.  Root  not  highly 
developed:  Ivs.  large  and  snowy,  red  or  green,  with  yel- 
low ribs.  Var.  metMica  is  a  form  of  this.  In  many  bril- 
liant forms,  often  used  in  bedding  and  for*  strong  color 
effects. 

Var.  Ci'cla,  Moq.  (B.  Cirta,  Linn.  B.  braailienti*  and 
B.  chilensis,  Hort.).  Leaf-Beet.  Sicilian  Beet. 
Sea-Kale  Beet.  Spinach  Beet.  Chilian  Beet. 
Roman  Kale.  Poihei.  Root  small  and  branched,  not 
thick  or  fleshy:  \vs.  very  large,  thick-ribbed,  green, 
yellow-green,  reddish  green  or  even  red,  often  with  very 
wide  and  thick  petioles. — I'sed  as  a  pot-herb.  Differs 
widely  in  the  coloration  of  the  lf.-ribs,  and  shape  and 
development  of  If.-blade.  One  form  of  it  is  Chard 
(which  see).  L.  H.  B. 

BETEL,  or  BETLE.  The  leaf  of  Piper  Betle,  a  kind 
of  pepper  used  in  wrapping  the  pellets  of  betel-nut  and 
limp  which  are  commonly  chewed  in  the  Orient.  The 
pellets  are  hot,  acrid,  aromatic,  astringent.  They 
redden  the  saliva  and  blacken  the  teeth,  and  event- 
ually corrode  them.  The  betel-nut  is  the  fruit  of  .4r«ao 
Catechu,  a  palm.  See  pp.  16  and  24. 

BBTdlflCA  and  BETONT:  Stac*y*. 

BETULA  (ancient  Latin  name).  BetulAcex.  Birch. 
Ornamental  deciduous  woody  plants  grown  chiefly  for 
their  bright  green  handsome  foliage.  Page  3566. 

Trees  or  shrubs:  winter-buds  usually  conspicuous, 
sessile,  with  several  imbricate  scales:  lvs.  alternate, 
pptiolcd,  serrate  or  crenate:  fls.  monoecious,  apetalous, 
in  catkins,  staminatc  formed  in  autumn  and  remaining 
naked  during  the  winter,  even*  scale  bearing  3  fls.,  each 
with  a  minute  4-toothed  calyx  and  with  2  stamens 
divided  at  the  apex;  pistillate  catkins  oblong  or  cylin- 
drical, bearing  3  naked  ovaries  in  the  axil  of  every  scale 


546.  Beta.  The  wild  perennial  form  of  the  beet  plant  aa  it  crow*  oa 
the  coasts  of  England. 
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of  3  connate  bracts:  fr.  a  minute  nut,  often 
called  seed,  with  membranous  wings, 
j  at  maturity  with  the  3-pointed  scales  from  the 
rachis  of  the  strobile. — About  35  species  in  N. 
Amer.,  Eu.,  N.  and  Cent.  Asia,  especially  in  the  northern 
regions.  No  tree  goes  farther  north  than  the  birch,  in 
N.  Amer.  B.  papyrifera  reaches  66°  north  latitude, 
and  in  Eu.  B.  pubescens  goes  to  the  N.  Cape,  and  is  still 
a  forest  tree  at  70°.  Monogr.  by  Regcl:  Monographische 
Bearbcitung  der  Betulaccs;  (1861);  and  in  DcCandolle, 
Prodromus.  16,  2,  p.  162  (1869);  and  by  W  inkler  in 
Englcr's  Pflanienreich:  Betulacea;,  p.  56,  quoted  below 
as  W.  B. 

The  birches  are  often  conspicuous  on  account  of  their 
colored  bark,  and  slender  usually  pendulous  staminate 
catkins  before  the  leaves  and  much  smaller  pistillate 
catkins,  followed  by  subglobosc  to  cylindric  strobiles. 
The  hard  and  tough  wood  is  often  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  and  of  many  small  articles,  in 
making  charcoal,  and  for  fuel;  from  the  bark,  boxes,  bas- 
kets, and  many  small  articles  are  made;  also  canoes 
from  that  of  the  B.  papyri/era;  in  Russia  and  Siberia  it 
is  used  in  tanning  leather.  The  sap  of  some  species  is 
used  as  a  beverage.  The  birches  are  very  ornamental 
park  trees,  hardy,  except  two  or  three  Himalayan  spe- 
cies, and  especially  valuable  for  colder  climates.  They 
are  essentially  northern  trees  and  are  short-lived  in 
warmer  regions,  particularly  mountain  species  like  B. 
IxUea,  while  B.  nigra  and  B.  lento  arc  better  suited  for 
a  warmer  climate  than  most  other  species.  Their 
foliage  is  rarely  attacked  by  insects,  and  turns  to  a 
bright  or  orange-yellow  in  fall.  Their  graceful  habit, 
the  slender,  often  pendulous  branches,  ami  the  pictur- 
esque trunks  make  them  conspicuous  features  of  the 
landscape.  Especially  remarkable  are  those  with  white 
bark,  as  B.  papyri/era,  B.  populifolia,  B.  pendula, 
B.  Ermanii,  and  also  B.  Maximowiczii  with  yellow 
bark. 

Most  birches  prefer  moist,  sandy  and  loamy  soil; 
but  some,  as  B.  pendula  and  B.  populifolia,  grow  as 
satisfactorily  in  dry  localities  ami  poor  soil  as  in  swamps 
and  bogs,  and  they  arc  especially  valuable  in  replant- 
ing deserted  grounds  as  nurses  for  other  trees;  both  arc 
comparatively  short-lived  trees. 

Propagation  is  readily  accomplished  by  seeds,  gath- 
ered at  maturity  and  sown  in  fall,  or  usually  kept  dry 
during  the  winter,  or  stratified;  but  B.  nigra,  which 
ripens  its  fruits  in  June,  must  be  sown  at  once,  and  by 
fall  the  seedlings  will  be  several  inches  high.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  sandy  soil,  rather  thick,  as  the  per- 
centage of  jjerfect  seeds  is  not  very  large,  slightly  or 
not  at  all  covered,  but  pressed  firmly  into  the  ground 
and  kept  moist  and  shady.  The  seedlings  must  be 
transplanted  when  one  year  old.  Rarer  species  and 
varieties  are  grafted,  usually  on  B.  lento,  B.  papyri/era, 
B.  nigra  or  B.  pendula.  Cleft  or  tongue-grafting  in  early 
spring,  on  potted  stock  in  the  greenhouse,  is  the  best 
method.  Budding  in  summer  is  also  sometimes  prac- 
tised. Shrubby  forms  may  also  lie  increased  by  layers, 
and  B.  nana  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  |  " 


alba.  8.  9.  10. 
atpttnii/ulia,  10. 
atropurpurta,  9. 
Hhajpattra,  3. 
earpatiea,  10. 
tarpinifolia.  4. 
rordifolia.  11. 
eoHala,  9. 
dalocarlica,  9. 
tUga*:  0. 
Ermanii.  7. 
eicrlta,  5. 
fa.»tigiata,  9,  14. 
gliuujuloaa,  13. 
gracilia,  9. 
arandU.  11. 
Aarm/w.  14. 
9. 
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iapnnita,  9. 
lariniata,  8.  9. 
Irnta,  4. 
Intra.  5. 
LuaUiana,  12. 
Nfaiimowinii,  1. 


11. 

Muritbii.  10 
nana.  15. 
in  Km,  2. 
orruientali*.  12. 
odanta,  10. 
papyrncta,  11,  12* 
pupyrifrra,  11. 
prndula.  8.  9. 
prniirifalia.  5. 
pUtvphyUa.  U. 


putxweti!),  9,  10. 
puniila.  14. 
purpurea,  8,  9. 
pynfutui,  11. 
pyramutalU,  9. 
rubra,  2. 
aongarica,  10. 
Tuuwhii.  9. 
torluuaa,  10. 
tn»li».  9. 
ulmifolia.  G. 
urticitolia,  10. 
utiln.  3. 
variegata,  10. 
wrruooao.  9. 
nti/aru,  9. 
Youngii.  9. 


a.  Veins  of  lvs.  7  pairs  or  more,  | 
Trees. 

B.  Lis.  large,  4-6  in.  long,  deeply  cordate: 
drical,  racemose,  2~4- 

1.  Haximdwiczii,  Ilegel.  Tree,  80-90  ft.,  with 
smooth,  orange-colored  trunk  and  dark  reddish  brown 
branchlets:  lvs.  long-petioled.  broadly  ovate,  coarsely 
and  doubly  serrate,  membranous,  pubescent  on 
younger  trees,  nearly  glabrous  on  older  ones:  cones 
H-3  in.  long,  slender,  nodding:  fr.  with  very  broad 
wings  Janan.  B.M.  8337.  S.t.F.  1:23.  W'.B.  90.— 
This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  birches,  per- 
fectly hardy  X.  and  of  rapid  growth;  its  large  foliage 
and  the  yellow  color  of  the  trunk  render  it  a  highly 
ornamental  and  conspicuous  park  tree. 

than  the  fr?** 

C.  Under  side  of  Its.  glaucescent:  lvs.  rhombic-ovate,  cu- 
neate  at  base  with  7-h  slightly  impressed  pairs 
of  veins. 

2.  nigra,  Linn.  (B.  rubra,  Michx.).  Red  or  River 
Birch.  Tree  50-90  ft.:  bark  reddish  brown,  or  silvery 
gray  on  younger  branches,  separa- 
ting into  numerous  thin,  papery 
flakes:  branchlets  pul>e»rent: 
petioles  scarcely  J^in  long:  lvs. 
rhombic-ovate,  acute,  doubly  ser- 
rate, pubescent  when 
young,  at  length  only 
on  the  veins  beneath, 
pale  or  glaucescent 
beneath,  2-3  U  in. 
long:  cones  l-lfi  in. 
long,  cylindrical, 
ripening  in  May  or 
June;  scales  pubes-  \^ 
cent,  with  erect, 
linear-oblong,  nearly 
equal  lobes.  From 
Mass.  south  to  Fla. 
and  west  to  Kan.  and 
Minn.  S.S.  9:452. 
L.B.C.  13:1248.  G. 
F.  2:591.  Gn.  55,  p. 
161  (habit).  W.  B. 
63.  H.T.  122,  123.— 
A  moisture-loving,  graceful  tree,  with  slender,  very 
numerous  branches,  and  remarkable  for  its  torn  and 
ragged  bark. 


547.  Cone  of  Betula  lutea. 
(Coo*  natural  sin- 


ce. Under  side  of  lvs.  light  green:  lvs.  rounded  or  t 
at  the  base,  with  8-14  pairs  of  impresse 

D.  Shape  of  lvs.  ovale  or  oblong-ovate,  rounded  and 
cordate  at  the  base,  broadest  about  the  mi 
veins  distinctly  impressed  above:  petioles  less  1 
»4in.  long.  See  page  3566. 

E.  Cones  peduncled,  cylindric. 

3.  fttflis,  Don  (B.  Bhojpdttro,  Wall.)  Tree,  40-60 
ft.:  trunk  with  reddish  brown  bark:  branchlets  pubes- 
cent while  young,  not  glandular:  lvs.  ovate,  rounded  at 
the  base,  acuminate,  densely  irregularly  serrate,  pubes- 
cent on  the  veins  beneath,  2-3  in.  long,  with  8-12  pairs 
of  veins:  cones  peduncled,  cylindrical,  1-2  in.  long, 
with  erect  oblong  lobes,  the  middle  one  much  longer. 
Himalaya  Japan.  S.I.F.  1:23.— Not  quite  hardy  S. 

EE.  Cones  sessile  or  nearly  sessile,  ovoid  or  ovoid-oblong. 

4.  lenta,  Linn.  (B.  carpintfdlia,  Ehrh.).  Cherry, 
Sweet,  or  Black  Birch.  Tree,  60-70  ft.:  trunk  dark 
reddish  brown,  young  hark  aromatic,  of  agreeable 
flavor:  Ivb.  oblong-ovate,  usually  cordate  at  the  base, 
sharply  and  doubly  S4>rrate,  hairy  beneath  when  young, 
nearlv  glabrous  at  length,  2-5  in.  long:  cones  ovoid- 
oblong,  1-1 H  in.  long;  scales  about  tin.  long,  lobed 
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only  at  the  apex,  the  middle  lobe  slightly  longer. 
From  Maine  to  Ala.,  west  to  eastern  Ohio.  S"S.  9:448. 
H.T.  124, 125.  Em.  232.— Very  handsome  tree,  round- 
headed,  and  with  pendulous  branches  when  older; 
attractive  in  spring,  with  its  long  staminate  catkin*. 
Bark  and  lvs.  largely  used  in  domestic  practice: 
branches  and  foliage  yield  an  oil  very  similar  to  oil  of 
i,  and  employed  for  all  conditions  in  which 
the  latter  proves  use- 
ful; bark  as  well  as  the 
oil  much  used  for 
flavoring. 

5.  fete*.  Michx.  (B. 
exc&sa,  Pursh,  not 
Ait.).  Yellow  Birch. 
Fig.  547.  Tree,  some- 
times 100  ft.:  bark 
silvery  gray  or  light 
orange,  on  old  trunks 
reddish  brown;  young 
bark  aromatic,  but 
somewhat  bitter: 
branchlets  usually 
pilose:  Ivb.  ovate  or 
$iV<f&*WUj  I  oblong- ovate,  usually 

'*  % ?-?  ^Vy^flL:  J«U«i'     rounded  at  the  base. 
?V|Of  i\  *#*ftJf^i'Sw      acuminate,  sharply  and 

doubly  serrate  usually 
hairj-  along  the  veins 
beneath:  cones  like  the 
last,  but  thicker;  scales 
nearly  ,'  jin.  long,  lobed 
to  the  middle,  pubes- 
cent outside.  From  Newfoundland  west  to  Minn., 
south  along  the  Alleglmnies  to  the  high  peaks  of  N.  C. 
and  Tenn.  S.S.  9:449.  Em.  235.  H.T.  126,  127. — One 
of  the  most  valuable  forest  trees  in  the  northern 
states,  much  resembling  the  former  in  habit.  Var. 
peraicifdlia,  Dipp.,  has  larger  and  longer  lvs.,  often 


DO.  Shape  of  lvs.  ovate,  broadest  near  the  base  and  usually 
truncate  or  sometimes  cordate:  veins  not  impresiwl 
above:  petioles  to  t  in.  long. 

6.  ulmifdlia.  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (B.  costdta,  Trautv.). 
Tree,  50  ft.:  bark  yellowish  brown:  branches  not,  or 
olightlv  glandular:  Ivs.  ovate,  rarely  oblong-ovate, 
irregularly  doubly  serrate,  with  9-14  pairs  of  veins, 
long-ucuminate,  2-3 1  2  in.  long,  hair>'  when  unfolding, 
glabrous  at  maturity:  cones  elliptic;  scales  glabrous, 
with  short,  rhombic  or  obovate  lateral  lobes;  wings 
about  half  as  broad  as  nutlet.  Japan.  Manchuria. 
B.I.P.  1:22.  W.B.63. 

7.  ErmAnii,  Cham.  Tree,  60  ft.:  trunk  white: 
branches  yellowish  white  or  orange-colored;  branchlets 
usually  glandular  anil  pubescent  when  young:  Ivs. 
kroadfy  triangular-ovate,  acuminate,  irregularly  coarsely 
serrate,  2-4  in.  long,  hairy  when  unfolding,  with 
7-10  pairs  of  veins:  cones  oblong;  scales  pufs^secnt, 
with  linear-oblong  lobes,  middle  one  somewhat  longer; 
wings  about  one-third  as  broad  as  nutlet.  N.  E.  Asia, 
Japan.  S.l.F.  1:22.  W.B.63. — Handsome  round- 
headed  tree,  with  slender  branches.    See  page  3.566. 

aa.  Veins  of  Ivs.  7  or  less  pairs,  not  impressed. 
B.  Wings  usually  broader  than  the  nut, 
c.  Bark  white. 

D.  Branchlets  glabrous  and  glamlular:  Ivs.  usually  rhom- 
bic-<tvate:  scales  of  strotnles  with  divergent  broad 

8.  populifdlia,  Ail.  (B.  dlba  var.  populifdlia.  Spach). 
White  Birch.  Small  tree,  exceptionally  40  ft.,  with 
smooth  white  bark:  branchlets  with  numerous  resinous 

Ivs.  slender,  pctioled,  triangular  or  deltoid, 
,  coarsely  doubly  serrate,  glutinous  when 


young,  glabrous  at  length  and  shining:  cones  slender 
stalked,  cylindric,  about  1  in.  long;  bracts  pubescent, 
the  lateral  lobes  divergent,  about  as  long  as  the  middle 
one.  From  New  Brunswick  to  Del.,  west  to  Ont.  S.S. 
9:450.  H.T.  118,  119.  Em.  1:242. — A  small,  graceful, 
but  short-lived  tree,  yet  thriving  in  dry  and  poor  soil. 
Var.  laciniata,  Loud.  Lva.  ineised-laciniate.  Var.  pen- 
dula,  Loud.  Branches  distinctly  pendulous.  Var.  pur- 
purea, EUwanger  &  Barry.  Lvs.  purple  when  young, 
green  at  length.  /*.  populifolia  x  B.  papyrifera  is  shown 
in  G.F.  8:356.  It  has  been  found  wild  in  several  locali- 
ties, but  is  apparently  not  in  cult. 

9.  pendula,  Roth  (B.  verrucosa,  Ehrh.  B.dflw,  Linn., 
in  part).  Figs.  548,  549.  Tree,  to  60  ft.,  with  slender, 
in  older  trees  usually  pendulous,  branches:  young 
branchlets  usually  r'mdular:  lvs.  rhombic-ovate,  %- 
2'2  in.  long,  glutin'  is  when  young,  glabrous,  usually 
cuneate,  sometimes  truncate  at  the  base,  acuminate, 
doubly  serrate;  petioliw  slender,  about  1  in.  lone: 
strobiles  cylindric,  about  1  in.  long,  slender-peduncled, 
usually  pendulous:  wings  of  nutlet  about  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  times  as  broad  as  its  body.  Eu.  to 
Japan.  H.W.  2:15,  p.  20.  W.B.  76.  Var.  Taoschii, 
Kehd.  (B.  japonica,  Sieb.  B.  dlba  var.  Tauschii,  Shirai. 
B.  pendula  var.  japonica,  Rehd.).  Lvs.  broadly  ovate, 
truncate  or  sometimes  subcordate  at  the  base,  some- 
times puberulous  beneath  and  often  with  tufts  of  hairs 
in  the  axils.  S.l.F.  1:21.  Var.  dalecartica,  Schneid. 
(B.  laciniata,  Wahl.  B.  hybrida,  Blom).  Lvs.  more  or 
less  deeply  lobed  with  irregularly  Berrate-acuminate 
lobes:  branches  on  older  trees  pendulous. — A  very 
graceful  tree.  Var.  fastigiata,  Koch  (B.  dlba  fastigiata, 
Carr.  B.  pendula  pyramiddlis,  Dipp.).  With  straight 
upright  branches,  forming  a  narrow  columnar  pyr- 
amid. G.C.  III.  41:151.  M.D.G.  16:164.  Var.  tristis, 
Schneid.  With  very  slender,  strongly  pendulous 
branches,  forming  a  round  regular  head.  Var.  Yoangii, 
Schneid.  (B.  alba  pendula  Youngii,  Moore.  B.  pendula 
ilegans,  Dipp.  B.  dlba  elegantfssima  pendula,  Hort.). 
Branches  very  slender,  strongly  pendulous;  primary 
branches  spreading  or  recurved,  forming  an  irregular 

ficturesque  head :  similar  in  habit  to  the  weeping  beech. 
'.  1873,  p.  60.   R.H.  1869,  p.  136.  Gn.  6,  p.  528.  Var. 


p.  ot 

gracilis,  Rehd.  (B. 
fit  I  hi  larinidta  grdci- 
lis  phidula,  Hort. 
B.  ilegans  larini- 
dta, Hort,).  Habit 
like  the  preceding, 
with  laciniate  lvs. 
Much  slenderer  and 
smaller  and  of 
slower  growth  than 
var.  dalecarlica. 
Var.  purpurea, 
Schneid.  (B.vulgaris 
purpurea,  Andre. 
B.  dlba  atropur- 
pitrea,  Lauche.  B. 
puhiscens  < 
4:185. 

i>d.  Branchlets  pubescent  and  slightly  glandular  or  gland- 
less:  lvs.  generally  ovate,  rounded  at  the 
bracts  with  the  lateral  lobes 
shorter  than  the  middle  lobe. 
10.  pubescens,  Ehrh.  (B.  odordta,  Bechst.  B.  dlba, 
linn.,  in  part).   Tree,  to  60  ft.:  branches  upright 
spreading,  rarely  pendulous  in  old  trees;  branch! 
pubescent  and  glandless:  lvs.  ovate  or  rhombic-ova 
1-2  in.  long,  rounded,  truncate  or  cuneate  at  the  ba 
acute,  usually  unequally  and  doubly  serrate,  pubesci 
beneath,  at  least  while  young:  strobiles  cylindric,  abc 
1  in.  kmg,  upright  or  nodding;  scales  pubcruloi 
lateral  lol>es  upright  or  spreadiag,  rarely  recurved, 
and  Cent.  Eu.  to  E.  Siberia.  ILW.  2,  pp.  24,  25.  Vi 


,  Zabel).  Lvs.  dark  purple.  R.H. 
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uTticifdlia,  Spach  (B.  wticijalia,  Kegel.  B.&lba  asplenii- 
jolia,  Hort.).  Lva.  small,  deep  green,  irregularly 
incised.  \'ar.  variegata,  Zabcl  (B.  dlba  fbliis  variegdtis, 
Hurt. :.  An  inconstant  form  with  variegated  Ivb.  There 
arc  also  a  number  of  geographical  varieties  as  var. 
carpi  tic  a,  Koch;  var.  songarica,  Regel;  var.  tortudsa, 
Kuehne;  var.  Murfthii,  Gremi,  which  are  rarely  met 
with  in  cult,  and  horticultural!)'  are  of  no  importance. 
— In  the  wild  state  thus  species  is  generally  found 
in  moist,  places,  often  in  swamps,  while  the  preceding 
species  prefers  drier  situations. 

11.  papyrifera,  Marsh.  (B.  papyracta,  Ait.  B.grdn- 
dis,  Schrad.).  Papeb  or  Canoe  Birch.  Figs.  550,  551. 
Tree,  60-80,  exceptionally  120,  ft.:  branchlets  slightly 
glandular,  hairy  when  young:  lvs.  ovate,  narrowed  to 
cordate  at  the  base,  acuminate,  coarsely  and  usually 
doubly  serrate,  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath  or 
nearly  glabrous,  1}<{-4H  in.  long:  strobiles  "  ed, 
1-2  in.  long;  scales  with  short  and  broad  divergent 
lateral  lobes.  Northern  states  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Pacific  coast.  S.S.  9:451.  Em.  238.  G.F.  8:223.  H.T. 
120,121.  I. T.  4:125.— Ornamental  tree,  with  very 
white  trunk  and  a  loose,  graceful  head  when  older. 
Bark  known  for  its  use  in  making  Indian  canoes.  Var. 
cordiffMia,  Regel  :/>.  pyrifdlia  and  II.  plntyphylla,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  broadly  ovate,  usually  cordate.  S..S.  14:724.  Var. 
minor,  Tuckm.  Low,  bushy  tree  with  smaller  lvs.  and 
frs.  Mts.  of  New  England  and  N.  Y. 

cc.  Bark  orange-brotcn:  branchlets  glandular  and  hairy 
when  young:  lateral  lobe*  of  scale*  upright,  shorter 
than  ike  muldle  lobe. 

12.  occiden talis,  Hook.  {B.  LyaUiana,  Koehne.  B. 
papyracea  var.  occidentalis,  Dipp.).  Tree,  to  100"  ft.: 
branches  in  older  trees  often  pendulous:  lvs.  ovate,  3-4 
in.  long,  usually  rounded  at  the  base,  acute,  coarsely 
and  mostly  doubly  serrate,  resinous  while  young  and 
villous  on  the  veins,  glabrous  at  maturity  except  on 
the  pubemlous  veins:  strobiles  cvlindric,  ljj— 1 W 
in.  long;  scales  ciliate,  with  rhombic-ovate  upright 
lateral  lobes,  about  half  as  long  as  the  oblong  middle 

lul>e.  B.  C.  to  Wash. 
S.S.  14:725. 

Mi.Wings  narrower  than 
the  nut:  shrubs,  1-16 
fl.:  lvs.  small,  short- 
petioled:  cones  erect. 
C  BranchleUglandular, 

13.  glanduldsa, 

Michx.  Only  1^1  ft.: 
lvs.  short- pet  ioled, 
rounded  or  cuneate 
at  the  base, 
orbicular  or 
broadly  ob- 
lOvate,  ob- 
tuse, dentate, 
glabrous,  \i- 
IH  in.  long: 
strobiles  pe- 
iluncled, 
3^in.  long; 
IoIk*i  of  scale* 
nearly  equal, 
slightly 
spreading ; 
wings  of  nut- 

i  as  broad  as  its  body.  Newfoundland  to 
south  to  Mich.,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  to 
Colo.  B.B.  1:510. 

cc.  Branchlets  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous,  not  glandular. 

14.  pumila,  Linn.  Usually  2-8.  rarely  15,  ft.:  branch- 
let*  tomentose  or  pubescent,  at  least  when  young:  lvs. 
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let. 


orbicular  or  oval,  acute  or  obtuse,  coarsely  dentate,  pale 
and  glabrous  or  pubescent  beneath,  J4-2  in.  long: 
strobiles  peduncled,  }r  l  in.  long;  lateral  lobes  of  the 
pubescent  scales  spreading,  shorter  than  the  middle 
one;  wings  of  nutlet  half  as  broad  aa  its  bodv  or 
narrower.  Newfoundland  to  Minn.,  south  to  Ohio. 
B.B.  1:511.  W.B.  71.  Var.  fastj- 
giata,  Rehd.  \B.  hiimilis  fasli- 
gtiUa,  Hort.).  Shrub,  with  upright 
branches,  forming  a  narrow  pyra- 
mid: branch leta  soft  pubescent:  lvs. 
broadly  rhombic  to  suborhicular, 
1-1 }  i  in.  long,  broadly  cuneate  at 
base,  pubescent  beneath  only  on  the 
veins,  resin-dotted  on  both  sides. 

15.  nana,  Linn.  Low,  spreading, 
rarely  4  ft  . :  lvs.  orbicular  or  cuneate- 
obovate,  crenate,  rounded  at  apex, 
glabrous,  k-J^in.  long:  strobiles 
nearly  sessile,  J^-J  iin.  long;  the 
upper  scales  usually  entire,  the 
lower  ones  3-lobed;  wings  of  nutlet*  very  narrow. 
Arctic  N.  E.  Amcr..  N.  Eu.,  Siberia.  B.B.  1:511. 
W.B.  71.— A  low,  graceful  shrub  for  rockeries  and 


finally  glabrous:  petiole  about  1  in.  long:  scale*  of  strobiles  ciliate. 
\l  i-U  i    S.S.  14:, 111. — H.  alli^hanifntU,  Brit.    Intermediate  be- 
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I.  Sarg.  Allied  to 
B.  occidentalis.  Tree,  to  40.  rarely  80.  ft.:  bark  grayish  white: 
branchlets  densely  glandular:  lva.  rhombic-ovate.  I  fo-'S  in.  long, 
truncate  to  broadly  cuneate,  pubescent  on  the  veins  bene 

itrobiles  din 

be- 
tween B.  lent  a  and  B.  lutea.  Hark  either  clone  and  furrowed  or  peel- 
ing off  in  thin  flake*:  young  branehleta  pubescent:  Iva.  usually 
cordate  at  base  and  pubescent  beneath  :slrobll«aOTC«id-oblong.  about 
1  in.  long:  scales  tjin.  long,  3-lohed  about  to  the  middle.  Que. 
and  Mich,  to  Ga. — B.  alnMdtt,  Hainil.  (B.  acuminata,  Wall.  B. 
cytindrostaehya.  Wall.).  Allied  to  B.  Maximowicfii.  Tree,  to  60  ft,: 
young  branehleta  pubescent ;  bark  brown :  Iva.  ovate-oblong  to  ovate- 
lanocolatc,  2tj  45  in.  long,  rounded  at  the  base,  doubly  cuspidate- 
serrate,  with  10  13  pairs  of  veins:  strobiles  in  racemes.  Himalayas, 
aw.  China.  W.B.  90.— B.  alptttrit.  Fries— B.  intermedia.— B. 
Hnrwjri-tri.  Zabel  (B.  papyrifera  X  B  pumila).  Shrubby.  Inter- 
mediate between  the  parents,  but  more  similar  to  B.  pumila.  Raised 
at  Hann.,  Mucndcn.  Ocrmany,  from  American  seed. — fl.  cavuiea, 
Blanch.  Allied  to  R.  pcndula.  Tree,  to  00  ft.:  young  branehleta 
hairy:  Iva.  ovate,  in.  long,  rounded  or  cuneate  at  base,  acu- 

minate, sharply  serrate,  dull  oluish  green  above,  slightly  hairy 
along  the  veins  beneath:  scales  of  strobile*  similar  to  those  of  B. 
populifolia.  Vt~,  Me.  S.M.  201. — fl.  rarpinifdtia.  Sieb.  £  Zucc.=» 
B.  gross*. — fl.  mrpini/rt/ui,  F.hrh.=R.  lenta. — fl.  eorylifdlha.  Regel. 
Allied  to  B.  nigTa.  Lvs.  broadly  elliptic  or  ul -ovate,  I  '«  2  H  in.  long, 
coarsely  denUHe,  silky  on  the  veins  beneath,  with  10-14  impressed 

fairs  of  veins:  atrubife*  rylindric.  Japan.  S.I.F.  2:14.  W.B.  00. — 
'be  plant  cult,  under  this  name  in  usually  B.  Ermanii. — fl.  rutiniho- 
st-ifAvo,  Wall.  =  B.  alnoidc*. — fl.  Jahurira,  Pall.  Allied  to  B.  pubes- 
cens.  Tree,  to  00  ft.:  bark  brown:  branchlets  glandular,  hairy  when 
young:  lvs.  ovate.  1-2  in.  long,  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath: 
oblong;  wing*  of  nutlet  half  as  broad  as  body  or  less. 

•flso.  Ait.  <B 


Dahuria,  Manchuria.  Pallaa,  Fl.  Ross.  39.— fl.  t*tHm.  Ait.  <B  alba 
var.  eacclsa,  Regel  I.  Allied  to  B.  pubescen*.  l-argc  tree:  bark  yel- 
lowish brown:  young  branchlets  densely  pubescent:  Iva.  broadly 
ovate  to  ohuvute,  1  2  )i  in.  long,  rounded  or  •ul-cordate  at  the  base, 
acute,  pubescent  beneath:  strobile*  cylindrie  oblung.  upright  or 
nodding;  lateral  lobes  of  scales  slightly  shorter  thau  the  middle  one. 
Of  unknown  origin.  W.D.B.  2:95.  N.I).  3 1 52. — fl.  fonliniMit.  Sarg. 
(H.  orcidentali*.  Nutt.,  not  Hook.  H.  rhombifolia.  Nult..  not 
Tauscht.  Allied  to  B.  occidentalis.  Small  tree,  to  40  ft.  or  shrubby: 
bark  dark  broiise  color,  lustrous:  branchlets  glandular:  lvs.  broadly 
ovate.  1  2  in.  long,  truncate  to  broadly  cuneate.  sharply,  often 
doubly  serrate:  strobiles  cylindric-oblohy.  1-1  ><  in.  long;  scales  gla- 
brous or  pubcrulou*.  II.  C.  to  Calif.,  east  to  Dak.  and  Colo.  S.H. 
9:453  fas  B.  occidentalis >. — fl.  fruJir&n,  Pall.  (B.  (Juiclinii.  Uungel. 
Allied  to  B.  glandulosa.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  branchlets  glandular  and 
pubescent:  lvs.  ovate-elliptic,  't-1  H  'B-  ,on«-  glabrous  at  length 
and  usually  glandular  beneath:  strobiles  oblong-cylindrir,  *«  1  in. 
long,  wing*  about  as  broad  a*  nutlet.  Siberia.  Manchuria.  Pallas, 
Fl  Ross.  40  — fl  vUhufAea.  Shirai.  Allied  to  B.  ulmifolia.  Tree,  to 
00  ft.;  bark  grayish  brown:  Iv*  broadly  rhombic-ovate.  1  Mr?1*  in. 
long,  short-acuminate,  unequally  serrate,  with  about  10  pair*  of 
reins,  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath :  strobiles  subglobose  or  ovoid, 
about  I  tsj  in.  long:  scales  deeply  3-lobed  with  apatulate  lobes. 
Japan.  S  I  F.  1:21.  W.B.  68.— fl.  Gsv/inii.  Bungr=-B.  Irutiroaa. 
— fl.  orassa.  Sieb.  A  Zuec.  (B.  carpinifolia.  Bieb.  i  Zure.  >.  Tree: 
brnni-hleU  glabrous:  lvs.  ovate.  2-4  in.  long,  unequally  serrate,  with 
10-15  pairs  of  veins,  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath  and  glandular- 
punctate:  strobiles  nearly  sessile,  elliptic-ovoid;  middle  lots-  of  the 
scale  slightly  longer  than  the  lateral  ones.  Japan.  S.I.F.  1 :22. — fl. 
himilit.  Schrank.  Allied  to  B.  glandulosa.  Shrub,  2-6  ft.:  branch- 
lets  glandular  and  -lightly  pubescent  at  first:  Iva.  ovate  or  aubor- 
bicular.  >,  1  v.  in.  long,  crenately  serrate,  gl.b^:  strobile,  ovoid, 
hin.long.  N.  and  W.  Eu.,  N.  Asia.  CJ.W.H.  2: 149.  H.W.2: 
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p.  26.  H.V.G.  12: 127».— B.  intrrmi-iui.  Thomas  (B  klpwtria, 
Erie*.  B.  pubescena  X  B.  nana).  Shrub:  lvs.  orbicular  or  ovata.  H~ 
1  in.  long,  erenate-serrate,  usually  pubescent  while  young,  and  often 
glutinous,  finely  glabrous:  strobiles  oblong:  lateral  lobe*  iti  scale  up- 
right Ami  usually  shorter  than  the  middle  one.  N.  Eu. — Natural 
hybrid  very  variable. — B.  J&dni,  Schneid.  (B.  lenta  X  pumila). 
Hhrub:  bark  of  the  otlor  of  B.  lenta:  lv».  usually  obovate,  1-2  in. 
long,  usually  with  about  7  pain  of  veins:  atrobilea  oblong,  H-'iin. 
long:  lateral  lohea  of  scale*  spreading,  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
miildle  one.  Originated  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  G.F.  8:245. — 
B.  kriuitca,  Evans.  Allied  to  B.  occidentalis.  Tree,  to  40  ft.:  bark 
grayish  white  or  light  reddish  brown:  branchleta  glabrous,  not  or 
alightty  glandular:  Tvs.  ovate,  1  V^-2  in.  long,  cuneate  or  rounded  at 
the  base,  irregularly,  often  doubly  serrate,  glabrous:  strobiles  cylin- 
dric-oblong.  about  1  in.  long,  glabrous.  Alaska.  8.8.  14:723. — B. 
Ktthnei,  Schneid.  H.  papynlcm  X  pendula).  Intermediate  between 
the  parcnla.  Tree:  branchleta  sparingly  pubeaeent:  Ivs.  ovate.  2-3  ^ 
in.  long,  usually  truncate  at  base,  acuminate:  rather  finely  and 
doubly  serrate:  scale*  of  strobiles  similar  to  thuae  of  B.  papyrifera. 
Origin  unknown. — B.  lumint/mi.  Winkl.  Allied  to  B.  aliunde*.  Lva. 
ovate,  suboordate  at  the  base,  serrate  with  acuminate  teeth,  3-5  in. 
long:  Ktrohiles  solitary,  2-3  in.  long.  Cent.  China.  W.  U2. — B. 
wtljtwu,  Kegel.  Allied  to  B.  utilis.  Tree:  young  branchleta  hairy: 
Ivs.  broadly  ovate  to  obovate.  2-3  in.  long,  rounded  or  sometimes 
subcordate  at  the  base,  short-acuminate,  glabrous  or  pulwsernt  on 
the  veins  beneath:  strobiles  cylindnc-oblong.  1-1  «4  in.  long:  wings 
of  nutle;  often  4  timaa  narrower  than  ila  body.  Caucasus.  Gt.  36, 
p  3H4— «.  ivrvWdlw.  Nutt..  not  Hook.— B.  luminal  ia. — B.  Pur- 
pura, Schnrid.  (B.  lutea  x  pumila).  shrubby  or  small  tree:  lva. 
owlong-ovate,  1-2  in.  long,  with  7-0  pairs  of  veins,  soft-pubescent 
beneath.  Intro,  to  Eu.  from  Mich. — B.  Raddedna,  Trautv.  Tree: 
Ivs.  ovate-pubeaoent  on  the  veins  beneath,  with  6-7  pairs  of  veins. 
1-2  in.  long:  strobiles  oblong,  upright,  »«in.  long;  wings  as  broad  as 
nutlet.    Caucasus.    Gt.  36,  p.  384.-0.  rSomb,/AlM.  Nutt.— B. 

foo,"uau'  Alfred  Rbhder. 

B1ARUM  (old  and  obscure  name).  Incl.  Ischarum. 
Aracesr.  Dwarf,  tuberous  perennials  of  the  same  tribe 
with  our  native  jack-in-the-pulpit.  They  are  hardy  in 
England,  but  probably  are  suitable  only  for  pot-cul- 
ture in  the  Northern  Vnitcd  States. 

Kiarums  have  a  spathe  which  is  tubular  at  the  base, 
mostly  with  a  long  limb,  and  usually  a  long  tail-like 
spadix;  otherwise  much  as  in  Arum.  They  grow  a  few 
inches  high.  Odd.  Little  known  in  Amer.  A  few  spe- 
cies in  Eu.  and  Asia  Minor. 

tenuifolium,  Schott  (Arum  lenuifdlium,  Linn.). 
Lvs.  linear-lanceolate  or  spatulate,  appearing  after  the 
fls.  decay:  spathe  long-acuminate,  at  length  recurved 
and  twisted  spirally,  about  10  in.  long,  outside  green, 
streaked  purple;  inside  dull  purple,  spotted;  margins 
wavy;  spadix  15  in.  long.  Spain.  B..M.  2*282. 

Pyramii,  Engler  (Ischdrum  Pyrdmii,  Schott).  Lva. 
oblong  above  the  middle,  narrowing  abruptly  to  a  very 
long  petiole,  resembling  Culla  palustris:  spathe  green 
outside,  shining,  velvety  purple  within,  shorter  and 
broader  than  in  B.  tubifiorum.  at  length  revolute;  tube 
swelling,  connate  onlv  at  the  very  base;  spadix  thicker 
and  shorter.  .Syria.  11.  M.  5324. 

Bovei,  Blume.  Lva.  similar  to  B.  Pyramii;  spat  he- 
tube  connate  a  fourth  of  its  length;  blade  of  spathe 
longer  and  more  narrowly  lanceolate,  green  outside, 
dark  purple  within.  Syria,  Asia  Minor.      L  H.  B. 

BIDENS  (I>atin,  two-teeth,  in  reference  to  the  awns). 
Composite.  BrR-M aUUOOU).  Stick-tk;ht8.  Tick-Seed. 
Annual,  or  rarely  perennial,  herbs,  mostly  American, 
related  to  Coreopsis,  Dahlia,  and  Cosmos. 

Leaves  opposite,  serrate  or  incised,  often  pinnatelv  or 
ternately  divided:  heads  radiate  or  discoid;  rays  yellow 
or  white;  disk  yellow;  involucre  double,  the  outer  set  of 
bracts  green  and  more  or  less  foliaceous,  the  inner  of 
quite  different  texture  and  shape,  more  appressed, 
thinner,  more  searious  and  striate:  aehenes  flat  or 
angled;  pappus  of  2  4  stiff  bristles  or  awns,  usually 
retrosely  barbed.— Plants  grown  as  garden  annuals. 
B.  frondosa,  a  common  weed,  is  the  well-known  boot- 
jack bur,  or  stick-tight. 

A.  Aehenes  obovate  or  runeate-eMong,  more,  or  less  flattened 
or  triangular ,  the  face*  uni-coxtatc:  texture  of  If.  medium. 

B.  Size  of  aehenes  small  (1-2  lines  long)  with  firm  gla- 

brou»  margitts:  inner  involucre  dark  dottcl. 
coronata,  Fisch.  (Coredpsis  aurea.  Ait.).  St.  1-4  ft. 
high,  branched  above,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  lvs.  ter- 


nately or  pinnately  divided:  outer  involucre  about 
equaling  the  dark-dotted  inner:  aehenes  dark,  very 
small,  1-2  lines  long,  narrowly  cuneate,  3- angled,  mar- 
gin firm  and  glabrous;  pappus  of  2—4  minute  awns  and 
some  chaff.  S.  E.  U.  S.— Very  variable. 

bb.  Site  of  aehenes  larger  (£-4  lines  long)  with  nisyvd 
margins:  involucre  not  dotted. 

trichosperma,  Brit.  (Coredpsis  trichosperma.  Michx. 
St.  tall,  2-5  ft.  high,  glabrous,  branched  above:  lvs. 
pinnatifid:  outer  involucre  about  equaling  the  undotted 
inner:  aehenes  dark,  larger,  2^j-4  lines  long,  cuneate, 
moderately  flat,  margin  firm,  usually  pubescent;  pap- 
pus of  2  upwardly  hispid  broad-based  awns  about 
line  long  E.  U.  8.  Var.  tenuifdlia,  Brit.  Lf.-ecgms. 
narrowly  linear:  aehenes  J -3  lines  long. 

aristosa,  Brit.  (Coredpsis  arittaaa,  Michx.).  St.  1—4 
ft.  high,  branched  above,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous: 
lvs.  pinnatifid,  often  pubescent  beneath:  outer  involu- 
cre about  equaling  the  undotted  inner:  aehenes  olive 
or  brownish,  large,  2-4  lines  long,  broad  and  very  flat 

1-  2^  lines  broad,  abruptly  contracted  at  summit, 
margin  thin  and  hispid,  often  crenulate;  pappus  awns 
2,  each  1-2  lines  long,  divergent,  stramineous,  up- 
wardly or  downwardly  barbed,  or  sometimes  entirely 
wanting.  Cent.  U.  S.  B.M.  6462.  R.H.  1869:72. 

aa.  Aehenes  linear-spindle-shaped,  tapering  gradually 
above,  angled  or  costate:  texture  of  If.  usually  firmer. 

B.  Lvs.,  in  part,  finely  dissected:  rays  large,  golden  yellow. 

grandifl&ra,  Bulb.  St.  1-4  ft.  high,  branched,  gla- 
brous and  somewhat  glaucous:  lvs.  pinnatifid,  the 
divisions  either  lanceolate  and  serrate  or  dissected  into 
narrowly  linear  divisions:  outer  involucre  about  equal- 
ing the  more  or  less  hirsute  inner;  rays  large,  golden 
yellow:  aehenes  3-6  lines  long;  awns  2,  downwardly 
barlHtl,  about  1  line  long.  Mex. — A  showy  plant  some- 
times cult,  in  Amer. 

bb.  Lvs.  or  their  divisions  lanceolate  to  ovate:  rays  pale 
yellow  or  whitish. 
Warszrwicziana,  Kegel.  Erect,  glabrous  perennial: 
lvs.  simple,  or  pinnate  or  rarely  bipinnate,  the  lobes 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate:  heads  corymbose,  the 
involucral  bracts  ciliatc;  petals  whitish  or  yellowish, 
of  medium  size:  aehenes  compressed,  angular,  the 
angles  ciliate.  Guatemala— Hardy  N.  only  with  pro- 
tection. 

pilosa,  I*inn.  St.  2—5  ft.  high,  much  branched,  nearly 
glabrous:  Ivs.  ternate  or  pinnate,  divisions  lanceolate, 
incised -serrate  with  somewhat  rounded  teeth:  outer 
involucre  about  equaling  the  glabrous  or  minutely 
pubcrulent  inner:  rays  short,  1-3  times  as  long  as  the 
involucre,  creamy-white:  aehenes  4-7  lines  long;  awns 

2-  4,  downwardly  barbed,  1J4  lines  long.  Tropics. — 
Sometimes  grown  in  botanic  gardens. 

8.  daMt  n       Wala.  A  perennial  with  dahlia-like  tubers.  Mex. 

G.C.  I1L  4S:22fi.  H.H.  1910.  p.  475. 

K.  M.  Wieqand  and  N.  Tatlob. 

BIENNIALS.  Plants  that  bloom  a  year  after  the 
seeds  are  sown,  then  make  seeds  and  die.  Familiar 
examples  among  vegetables  are  cabbage,  turnips, 
celery  and  onions,  but  in  warm  or  long-season  climates 
they  become  annuals.  Even  in  northern  gardens,  celery, 
carrots  and  beets,  if  permitted  to  crow  d,  will  often  run 
to  seed  the  first  year.  On  the  other  hand,  many  bien- 
nials, such  as  hollyhocks  and  others,  are  practically 
perennial  because  they  self -sow,  or  multiply  by  off- 
shoots, so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  losing  them. 
Such  cases  give  rise  to  discussion  as  to  whether  a  plant 
is  an  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial,  but  the  practical 
problems  are  few  and  simple,  and  are  commonly  con- 
nected with  the  following  favorite  flowers: 

Hollyhock  (Althaa  rosea),  snapdragon  (Antirrhinum 
majus),  English  daisy  (Bellis  perennis),  Canterbury 
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bells  (Campanula  Medium),  steeple  bellflower  (C« 
panula  pyramidalis),  sweet  william  (Ihanihu*  ttarbatus), 
foxglove  (Digital*  purpurea),  horned  poppy  (Glaucium 
.  French  he 


luteum). 


(Hedysarum 
campion  (Lychnis  dioiea),  even 


ening  campion 
til  Coronaria), 


(Lychnis  alba),   rose  campion  (Lychnis 
honesty  (Lunaria  annua;  L.  biennis),  pansy  (Viola  tri- 
color x)  ttlfted  pansies  (Viola  corrnda  x.) 

Kvery  beginner  desires  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
seedlings  that  spring  up  in  every  border  by  the  dozen 
or  hundred  around  sweet  wilhams,  foxgloves,  lark- 
spurs, hollyhocks,  and  the  like.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  thin  the  seedlings  and  transplant  some  at  any  con- 
venient time  before  autumn  to  the  positions  in  which 
they  are  to  bloom  next  year.  This  practice,  however, 
does  not  suit  those  who  want  only  the  finest  varieties, 
for  these  do  not  come  true  from  seed.  Therefore,  they 
must  buy  seeds  every  year  of  t  he  best  varieties  of  highly- 
bred  groups,  such  as  sweet  william.  foxglove,  English 
daisy,  Canterbury'  bells,  and  hollyhocks,  or  else  buy 
plants.  If  a  very  fine  variety  appears,  it  is  desirable 
to  multiply  it  by  methods  other  than  seed-sowing  if 
possible,  e.g.,  by  offsets,  cuttings  or  division.  Named 
larkspurs  cannot  be  kept  a  long  time,  owing  to  disease, 
unless  propagated  by  cuttings  every'  year.  Double 
hollyhocks  can  be  maintained  by  division  and  by  keep- 
ing the  leaves  coated  constantly  with  ammoniaral 
copper  carbonate,  which  is  less  unsightly  than  bor- 
deaux. A  German  cultivator  avers  that  one  should 
save  seeds  from  diseased  hollyhock  plants  instead  of 
healthy  ones,  and  declares  that  he  has  raised  1,500 
such  seedlings  that  proved  immune.  So  far  as  known, 
this  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested  in  America. 

Those  who  do  not  want  such  expense  and  care,  and 
prefer  lusty,  many-flowered  plants  of  ordinary  varie- 
ties to  sickly  specimens  of  high-bred  types,  wifl  find  it 
cheaper  and  easier  to  collect  seeds  as  they  ripen  and  sow 
them  immediately.  Color  discords  can  be  mitigated  by 
thinning  out  or  transplanting  offenders.  This  is  the 
way  to  secure  gorgeous  masses  of  blue  delphiniums,  if 
one  cares  more  for  color  than  size  and  form. 

What  to  do  with  famous  English  spring  flowers  that 
dislike  our  hot  summers  is  another  common  problem. 
The  beginner  finds  that  violets,  pansies,  daisies,  prim- 
roses, polyanthus,  and  auriculas,  will  not  bloom  all 
summer,  as  they  do  in  the  cool,  moist  climate  of  Eng- 
land, unless  in  similar  climates  (e.g.,  at  the  seashore  or 
in  the  northern  tier  of  states),  and  then  onlv  with  special 
care  in  seed-picking,  cutting-back,  fertilizing,  water- 
ing. At  best  the  summer  bloom  is  only  intermittent, 
rarely  massive,  and  the  common  practice  is  to  treat 
these  species  frankly  as  spring  bedding  plants  (April  15 
to  May  15  near  New  York),  and  when  their  glory  is 
past  discard  them  or  move  them  to  some  moist,  shady 
spot  in  which  there  is  a  better  chance  for  casual  sum- 
mer bloom  and  a  tolerable  autumn  show  than  in  the 
hot  sunny  border. 

Those  who  cannot  afford  greenhouses  may  easily 
have  larger  and  better  flowers  of  the  species  just  named 
by  the  use  of  coldframes.  They  are  particularly  enjoy- 
able while  the  snows  of  March  are  on  the  ground. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  greenhouses,  everyone  wants 
cut-flowers  the  vear  round,  especially  long-stemmed, 
long-lasting  kinds  in  many  colors.  Consequently  snap- 
dragons and  ten-weeks  stocks  have  become  popular. 

The  commonest  way  of  raising  biennials  is  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  an  outdoor  seed-bed  in  summer,  and  in 
autumn  transplant  the  seedlings  to  their  permanent 
quarters.  English  books  have  always  disappointed 
Americans  by  advising  that  this  be  done  in  June.  Out 
in  America  the  best  time  is  early  August.  Not  only 
does  one  save  two  months'  care,  but  June-sown  bien- 
nials and  perennials  in  our  climate  make  plants  that 
are  too  large  to  winter  easily  in  coldframes,  and  they 
often  try'  to  bloom  just  when  the  killing  frost  o'f 
autumn  comes. 


A  much  better  way  is  to  sow  ( 
frames  (for  protection  against  summer  showers)  and 
to  winter  the  young  plants  in  frames.  This  is  the  way 
to  secure  the  finest  white  foxgloves,  Canterbury  bells, 
larkspurs,  and  steeple  bellflowers. 

lYofessional  gardeners  often  prefer  to  treat  biennials 
as  half-hardy  annuals,  i.e.,  they  sow  the  seeds  in  green- 
houses in  March  and  set  the  young  plants  outdoors  in 
May.  On  new  places  this  saves  a  year;  it  is  especially 
worth  doing  with  snapdragons  and  intermediate  stocks. 

Many  of  the  flowers  named  above  are  technically 
perennial,  but  in  practice  they  are  so  short-lived  that 
it  usually  pays  to  raise  a  fresh  batch  from  seed  every 
year-  Wilhklm  Miller. 

BIFRENARIA  (Latin  for  twice  and  strap,  referring  to 
the  two  stalks  of  the  pollinia).  Orchiddcex.  Epiphytic 
plants,  with  pscudobulbs,  plicate- 
veined  lvs.,  and  lateral  infl. :  fls.  Si 
sometimes  single  and  large,  or  more  ^  jf 

frequently  smaller  and  several  to  jr  J 
many  in  a  raceme;  sepals  about 
equal,  spread- 
ing, the  lateral 
aunate  to  the 
foot  of  the  col- 
umn;  petals 
similar  to  the 
dorsal  sepal;  lip 
articulated  to 
the  apex  of  the 
column-foot,  3- 
lobcd;  pollinia  4, 
on  2  stalks.  — 
About  25  species 
Trop.  Amer. 

A.  Foot  of  column  or 
mentum  short  and 
broail:  fls.  deep  yel- 
low with  golden  pur- 

lurantlac*,  Lindl. 
Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  up 
to  1J^  in.  long:  lvs.  up 
to  8  in.  long  and  2  in. 

broad: raceme  few-  to scveral-fld. ;  fls.  about  1  in. 
deep  yellow  and  spotted  with  golden 
and  Trinidad.  B.M.  3597.  B.R.  1875.' 

aa.  Foot  long,  acute:  fls.  not  colored  at  i 

B.  Fls.  large,  t-S. 
c.  Lip  purple,  darker-veined:  fls.  ivory-white. 
Hirrisoni*.  Reichb.  f.  Fig.  552.  Pscudobulbs 
broadly  ovoid,  up  to  2\i  in.  long,  1-lvd.:  lvs.  up  to  1  ft. 
long  and  4  in.  broad:  peduncle  with  1  or  2  ivory-white 
large  fls.  about  3  in.  across,  the  lip  purple  with  darker 
vein-.  Brazil.  Lind.  5:239.  B.R  897.  B.M.  2927  (as 
M  axillaris). 

CC.  Lip  white,  yellow  or  rose:  fls.  apple-green. 
inoddra,  Lindl.  Resembles  B.  Harrisonijr  in  pseudo- 
bulbs,  lvs.,  infl.  and  size  of  fls.:  sepals  apple-green; 
petals  of  the  same  color  but  brighter,  smaller:  lip  white, 
yellow  or  rose;  spur  half  as  long  as  ovary.  Brazil. 

BB.  Fls.  small,  several. 
vitellma,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  up  to  1H  in. 
long,  l-lvd.:  lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long  and  1V£  in.  broad: 
fls.  about  1  in.  across,  orange-yellow,  with  a  purple  spot 
on  the  lip;  lip  cordate.  Brazil.  B.R.  25:12.  (As 
Maxillaria.) 

B.  bieorniria,  Rrichb.  Allied  to  H  aurantiaea.  Kit.  orange- 
colon*!.  Itrniil. — B.  FvrrtUnbtrfidna,  Hrhlecht-  Flu.  yellow  Ura- 
cil.— B.  mdanApoHa,  Klotuch.  Sepal*  and  petals  light  green,  lip 
fringed,  white.  Hraiil. —  B.  Utr^gAna,  Hort.  Kin.  wm*-like  with 
grrem*h  wpal*  and  petal*.  Braiil.  —  B.  fynan/Aina  var.  Goodt/n*. 
IU-iehb.  FN.  light  purplo.  GeoIIOE  V.  NaSH. 
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DIGEL6VIA  (after  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  author  of 
Florida  Bostoniensis,  Medical  Botany  of  United  States, 
etc.).  Frequently  written  Bigelowia.  CompdsiUe.  More 
than  thirty  BpecieB  of  western  American  herbs  or  low 
shrubs,  one  or  two  of  which  are  sometimes  offered  by 
dealers  in  native  plants. 

Heads  3-30-fld.,  without  ray  fls.,  small;  involucre 
narrow,  its  bracts  mostly  lacking  herbaceous  tips.  The 
only  species  in  cult,  is  the  one  originally  described, 
which  resembles  a  goldenrod,  to  which  Bigelovia  is  very 
closely  related.  It  differs  in  not  having  the  racemiform 
infl.  of  goldenrods.  Prop,  by  cuttings  and  by  seed. 

graveolens,  Gray  (Bigeldwin  dracunculoides,  DC.). 
Low  shrub,  1-3  ft.  high,  densely  white-tomcntosc 
when  young,  smoother  in  age,  much  branched,  very 
leafy,  malodorous  only  in  drying:  lvs.  linear,  1-2  in. 
long:  fl.-heads  yellow,  5-8  lines  high,  very  numerous, 
crowded,  in  terminal  corymbose  cymes,  rayleas.  Alka- 
line soils  Dak.  to  B.  C.  and  south  to  S.  Calif,  and 
Ariz. — An  extremely  variable  species.  Var.  albicaulis 
is  more  permanently  and  densely  woolly,  dwarfcr,  and 
has  been  recommended  in  the  West  for  low  hedges  and 

.  N.  Tattx)h.  t 

BIGKAT: 


BIGNONIA  N,.  AM..'-  Jean  Paul  Bignon,  1662- 
1743,  Court  librarian  to  Louis  XIV).  Bignoniace*: 
Woody  tendril-climbers,  grown  in  the  open  in  the 
warmer  parts  and  also  under  glass. 

Leaves  opposite,  compound  (in  proper  representatives 
of  the  genus),  the  terminal  1ft.  often  represent**!  by 
a  tendril:  fls.  large,  tubular  or  bell-shaped,  enlarged 
above  the  calyx,  obtusely  5-lohed,  and  more  or  less 
2-lipped,  the  calyx  slightly  or  not  at  all  toothed;  sta- 
mens 4,  paired,  and  sometimes  a  sterile  rudiment:  fr. 
a  2-celled  septifragal  cans,  flattened  parallel  with 
the  partition;  valves  thielcened;  seeds  winged. — The 
genus  Bignonia  is  variously  understood.  By  Bentham 
«  Hooker  it  is  regarded  as  a  polymorphous  group  of 
1.50  or  more  species;  by  Schumann  (in  Englcr  &  Prantl) 
it  is  reduced  to  2  species  with  claw-like  (not  disk -bear- 
ing) tendrils,  B.  exoleta,  Veil.,  and  B.  Vnguis-cati,  Linn. 
By  the  former  authors  Bignoniacew  is  held  to  contain 
about  50  genera,  and  by  the  latter  about  100.  Schu- 
mann distributes  the  bignonias  of  Bentham  &  Hooker 
into  several  genera:  the  common  East  American  B. 
capreolata  goes  to  Doxantha,  a  disposition  that  has  not 
been  accepted  by  American 
botanists.  As  here  employed, 
Bignonia  is  deprived  of  many 
of  the  tropical  species  that 
have  been  placed  in  it  in  horti- 
cultural literature,  and  the 
student  is  referred  to  Clytos- 
tomii,  Cydista,  Pha-dranthus, 
Pithecoctcnium,  Pyrostegia, 
Tabebuia  and  others.  Very  re- 
cently the  name  Bignonia  has 
been  used  for  the  species  de- 
scribed in  this  work  under 
Can  i  ]  <  i  -  because  Bignonia  orig- 
inally was  based  mainly  on  B. 
radioing  ^Campsia  radioing.  In  this  case,  the  "generic 
name  for  B.  exoUla  and  B.  Unaiii*~cali  above  become* 
Doxantha;  otherwise,  this  latter  name  remains  a 
synonym  of  Bignonia,  although,  as  stated  above, 
Schumann  has  used  it  as  the  generic  name  of  B.  oipreo- 
lata;  but  the  correct  name  for  this  plant  appears  to  be 
Anuumtichus  aiprrolnta,  of  Bureau.  The  other  species 
described  here  under  Bignonia  probably  belong  to  dif- 
ferent genera,  but  their  correct  botanical  affinity  has 
not  vet  been  ascertained. 

The  bignonias  are  American  climbers,  mostly  trop- 
ical, some  of  them  and  their  allies  constituting  lianas 
of  great  length;  and  the  profusion  and  beauty  of 


their  flowers  makes  them  conspicuous  and  interest- 
ing. The  stem  of  some  species  shows  a  4-parted  or 
cross-like  arrangement  in  cross-section,  whence  the 
name  "cross-vine;"  and  on  this  account,  some  of  the 
natives  of  Spanish  America  attribute  sacred  virtues  or 
attributes  to  the  plants,  calling  them  "bejucos  de  la 
cruz."  Fig.  553. 

The  bignonias  (using  the  term  in  the  horticultural 
sense)  are  strong  and  rapid-growing  evergreen  green- 
house climbers,  requiring  considerable  space  for  their 
best  development,  such  as  the  roof  of  a  large  conser- 
vatory, or  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  greenhouse.  If 
convenient,  they  should  be  planted  out  under  the  plant 
stage  of  the  greenhouse,  or  otherwise  in  boxes  placed  on 
the  stage.  A  box  5  feet  by  1 U  feet  and  1  foot  deep  will 
be  found  a  convenient  size  for  them.  As  with  most 
greenhouse  climbing  plants,  the  roots  like  considerable 
freedom;  but  with  bignonias  the  roots  must  be  some- 
what restricted  (though  not  to  the  limitations  of  a 
flower-pot),  otherwise  an  immense  growth  and  few 
flowers  will  be  the  result.  They  arc  not  vcrv  fastidious 
as  to  soil.  A  good,  fibrous  loam,  to  which  one-third 
well-decomposed  cow  or  sheep  manure  has  been  added, 
suits  them  admirably.  A  winter  temperature  of  45 
to  50°,  with  a  gradual  rise  as  the  days  lengthen,  should 
be  given  them,  admit  ring  air  freely  whenever  the 
weather  is  favorable.  They  like  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  roots — especially  during  the  spring  and  summer 
(the  growing  season) — but  perfect  drainage  should  be 
insured,  as  the  soil  at  no  time  must  become  saturated  or 
sour.  Except  when  in  flower,  a  good  syringing  on  all 
fine  ilavs  will  be  very  beneficial.  They  should  also  be 
sprayed  once  or  twice  a  week  with  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  kerosene  emulsion,  or  kerosene  and  water, 
to  keep  them  free  from  mealy-bug,  as  they  are  very 
subject  to  this  pest.  The  vines  should  be  trained  so  as 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  among  the  branches 
for  the  purpose  of  ripening  the  wood,  as  upon  this 
depends  the  assurance  of  flowers.  All  sujierfluous 
branches  and  weak  shoots  should  be  removed,  and 
before  the  growing  season  begins  all  the  branches  should 
l>e  shortened  from  1  to  3  feet,  according  to  their 
strength;  this  will  throw  the  energy  of  the  plant  into 
the  lateral  buds,  which  will  produce  the  flowering 
branches,  providing  the  wood  has  been  properly 
ripened  the  previous  season. — Propagation  is  effected 
by  cuttings  taken  in  late  spring  and  inserted  in  sand 
under  a  bell-glass,  or  in  a  propagating-box,  in  a  warm 
temperature.  Choose,  if  possible,  stout,  short-jointed 
Literal  growtlis  for  the  purpose.  They  must  be  care- 
fully watered  until  rooted,  which  usually  takes  from 
six  to  ten  weeks.  (E.  J.  Canning.) 

A.  Lvs.  compound:  fls.  yellow  or  yellow-red. 

Chamberlaynii,  Sims  (.4  nemopkgma  racemdsum, 
Mart.).  Glabrous:  lfts.  ovate-acuminate,  glabrous, 
shining  above,  paler  beneath,  more  or  less  tapering  at 
base:  fls.  tubular,  contracted  below,  3—4  in.  long,  the 
limb  comparatively  short  and  spreading,  bright  yellow; 
cluster  many-fid.  Brazil.  B.M.  214K.  F.S.  3: 235. 
P.M.  14:3-4. — One  of  the  freest  and  most  beautiful 
tropical  climbers,  flowering  well  in  a  small  house. 
Should  be  in  all  collections  of  tropical  plants.  This 
plant  bears  the  name  of  Consul-General  Chamberlaync, 
stationed  about  100  years  ago  in  Brazil.  The  genus 
Anemopaegma  is  kept  distinct  by  many. 

fjnguis-cati,  Linn.  (B.  Tweedijna,  Lindl.,  not  Griseb.). 
Lvs.  evergreen;  lfts.  1  pair,  lanceolate  and  pointed, 
cordate,  3  in.  or  less  long,  with  3-parted  claw-like 
tendrils:  fls.  trumpet-shaped,  2  in.  long,  allamanda-like, 
tube  clear  bright  yellow,  upper  surface  of  limb  orange- 
yellow,  and  throat  with  orange  lines,  the  limb  of 
rounded,  spreading  IoIks*  and  from  2-4  in.  across. 
Argentina.  B.It.  26:45.  Gn.  40:10  —  Will  stand  a 
lit  tie  frost  if  grown  in  the  open  in  the  S.  B.  Tweediana, 
Griseb.,  is  a  Macfadyena. 
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capreollta,  Linn.  (B.  crucigern,  Linn.,  in  part. 
Aniadsttchus  eapreolata,  Bur.  Doxdntha  eapreolata, 
Micrs).  Thimpkt-Fujwek.  Cross-Vine.  Quarter- 
Vine.  Climbing  to  great  height*  (often  50  ft.  or  more), 
glabrous,  evergreen:  lvs.  stifhsh,  ending  in  a  branched 
tendril  that  clings  by  small  disks;  lfts.  stalked,  oblong- 
acuminate,  cordate,  entire:  Ha.  in  many  2-5-fld.  short- 
ped  uncled  cymes,  yellow-red  and  lighter  within,  tubu- 
lar (2  in.  long),  with  a  stout  limb.  Native  from  Md. 
south  and  west,  and  often  a  pest  in  orchards,  climbing 
on  the  trees.  B.M.  864.  Gng.  1 :370-l.— Handsome 
vine  for  outdoor  use.  Good  for  covering  walls.  Some- 
times grown  in  conservatories.  Not  hardy  N.,  but  will 
survive  in  Mass.  as  a  creeping  plant. 

Var.  atrosangulnea,  Hook.  f.  (B.  atrosanguinea, 
Hort.).  Lvs.  longer  and  narrower:  lis.  dark  purple,  the 
lolx*  short  and  triangular-ovate.  B.M.  6501.  F.R. 
2:27.— Handsome. 


aa.  Lvs.  simple,  opposite  (horticultural  name*,  [ 
evidently  not  of  this  genus:  perhaps  Tabebuias). 

magnifies,  Bull.  Free-growing  and  floriferous,  need- 
ing warm  treatment:  Ivs.  ovate-elliptic,  stalked,  entire: 
fls.  panicled,  large  (3?-^  in.  across),  ranging  from  mauve 
to  purple-red,  the  throat  primrose,  limb  wide-spread- 
ing. Colombia.  G.C.  II.  12:73.— Requires  hot  sunny 
position  under  tropical  conditions. 

regalis,  Hort.  Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate:  fls.  large,  yel- 
low and  red.  Guiana.— Requires  warm  treatment. 

argyreo-viollscens,  Hort.  Lvs.  ovate,  cordate  at 
base,  short-stalked,  purple  when  young,  but  becoming 
beautifully  veined  and  blotched  with  white:  lis.  purple. 
8.  Amer.(?).  I.H.  13:469. 

It.  admitphlfUa,  Watt.™  Heterophrastua. — B.  jretunortidKt. 
I.inn  ^CyJisla. — H.  Alba.  Hon  —  Pithecorteniuiu. — B.  bumnatA- 
rw.  Mair.«-l'h«Mranihu». — B.  Ckerirt.  Licutl.  =  I*haslranthiw. — B. 
ehryriniha.  HorU—Tabebuia. — B.  arantiiAbm,  Thunb.=*<1ampm*. — 
B.  )<uminoUi*M.  A.  Cunn.— Pandorc*. — B.  Un-ttrw.  DC.— Cly ton- 
torn*. — B.  litior&tit.  HRK.  Hairy  on  branchleu:  Ifta.  ruuudxah- 
ov»tc,  aruminale.  hairy:  fla.  red.  pubescent, 
axillary  paniclea.  Met.  —B.  pittite,  lindl.— Ta 
l.iruil.™ '(lytoatoma. — B.  purpiirta.  Hook.— Clyt 
cam.  linn.  — Camrwu. — B.  rufAta,  Hook.  Hairy: 
acuminate:  Aa.  aullary.  2-2  H  in.  lone,  primrose-color, 
Vcneiuela.  Probably  a  Macrodiaeua.  B.M.  7121.- 

.  Thunb.— .Stcreoepermuin.  — B.  TAiin- 


— (  lytoitoma. 
brrffii,  Hort.— t 


L.H.B. 


BIUMBI;  Atxrrkoa. 


BULARDlfeRA  (after  J.  J.  I^abillardiere,  French 
botanist  and  traveler).  Pittosporacex.  Six  or  eight  spe- 
cies of  tender  Australian  undcrshrubs.  with  twining 
branches,  antl  terminal  flowers  suitable  for  outdoor 
planting  South  and  for  growing  under  glass. 

Leaves  entire  or  sinuate,  alternate:  fls.  solitary  or 
2-3  together,  sometimes  as  many  as  15,  yellow,  purple 
or  rarely  blue,  showy  in  H.  longiflora:  fr.  succulent  or 
fleshv,  edible  in  iwme  specie*.  Prop,  by  cuttings  under 
a  bell-jar  or  by  seeds,  which,  at  least  in  England,  are 
produced  freely  in  some  of  the  species.  B.  longiflora 
ami  B.  tcandens  are  cult,  abroad  as  greenhouse  climb- 
ers. B.  cymosa  is  cult,  outdoors  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

scandens,  Smith.  Fig.  554.  Sts.  twining,  often  exten- 
sively so:  lvs.  variable,  ovate-lanceolate  to  linear, 
obtuse  or  with  a  recurved  point,  1-2  in.  long,  entire  or 
undulate:  fls.  solitary,  rarely  2  together,  greenish  vel- 
low,  violet  or  purple.  Sweet.  Fl.  Aust.,pl.54.  B.M.  801. 
— Offered  by  Montarioso  Nurseries,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 


cymdsa,  F.  Muell.  Shrubby  with  the  I 
or  less  twining:  lvs,  oblong  or  lance 
bo,  1-2  in.  long,  obtuse  or  acute: 
sepals  usually  lanceolato-aubulate;  | 
bluish  or  violet-purple. 

longiflora,  Lahill.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  entire:  fls.  greenish 
yellow,  often  changing  to  purple,  solitary;  pedicels 

N.  Tatlob. 


BILLBERGIA  (for  the  Swedish  botanist,  J.  G.  Bill- 
berg  i.  Bromeliacex.  About  forty  tropical  American 
evergreen  epiphytal  herbs,  now  much  cultivated  by  ama- 
teurs and  m  fancy  collections.  A  few  kinds  are  well 
known  to  florist*.  A 
closely  allied  genus  is 
iiv'hmea,  which  see  for 
botanical  differences. 

The  fls.  are  in  a  spike 
or  spicate  panicle, 
which  rises  from  the 
center  of  the  rosette  of 
long,  spiny-edged,  and 
usually  stiff,  pineap- 
ple-like lvs.,  showy, 
with  3 -parted  calyx 
and  3  long  petals,  6  ex- 
serted  stamens,  thread- 
like style,  and  berry- 
like  fr.  The  colored 
bracts  of  the  fl. -clusters 
are  usually  verv  showy. 
Cf.  Charles  Met,  the 
latest  monographer,  in 
DC.  Phaner.  Monogr 
9.  Species  confused: 
but  the  artificial  ar- 
rangement given  below  may  aid  the  gardener. 

Billbergias  can  be  cultivated  best  in  greenhouses, 
planted  in  pans,  pots,  wooden  cribs,  or  wire  baskets, 
with  loose,  light  material  about  their  roots,  such  as 
pieces  of  charcoal,  roots  of  very  fibrous  plants,  or  fern 
roots  and  sphagnum  moss,  and  such  material.  They 
demand  little  water  at  the  roots  in  winter,  and  nothing 
but  light  sprinkling  over  the  foliage  is  required  to  keep 
them  alive  during  that  time.  But  in  summer,  when  the 
heat  is  great  and  they  are  making  their  growth,  they 
can  withstand  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
as  well  as  at  the  top,  most  of  the  time  holding  water  in 
the  funnel-like  center  or  body  of  the  plant.  They  usu- 
ally produce  their  conspicuous  showy  bloom  in  the 
spring,  when  moisture  overhead  or  sprinkling  should  be 
withheld  in  order  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
They  require  at  night  a  temperature  of  50°  to  75a, 
but.  of  course,  can  stand  any  amount  of  heat  in  summer. 
Billbergias,  like  all  other  bromeliads,  make  very  good 
house  plants,  and  they  will  thrive  exceedingly  well  in  a 
living-room  temperature.  They  love  plenty  of  light  and 
sun.  All  first-class  private  garden  establishments  should 
have  at  least  a  few  of  this  class  of  plants. — They  are 
propagated  best  from  suckers  or  sprouts,  which  arise 
from  the  base  of  the  old  plant,  usually  after  it  has 
bloomed  and  performed  its  functions.  The  old  plant 
then  gradually  deteriorates,  sending  out  two  to  five 
young  plants  from  its  base.  These  can  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  hardy  and  substantial  enough,  and  can 
be  mounted  or  potted  into  the  same  kind  of  material. 
Then,  suspended  in  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or 
window  for  an  exhibition,  they  thrive  best. — Besides 
their  beautiful  and  attractive  flowers,  billbergias  have 
very  handsome  foliage,  which  is  of  a  tough  and  leathery 
texture.  Billbergias,  a^chmcas,  and  the  like,  arc  na- 
t  ives  of  the  tropics,  and,  therefore,  require  a  warm  tem- 
(MTaturc.  .Echmcas  arc  usually  larger  than  billbergias 
and  tillandsias.  (H.  A.  Siebrecht.) 

a.  Petals  curling  spirally  after  fl.  expands.  (Helicodea.) 

.  Lindl.  (BromUia  lebrina,  Herb.  Mchmea, 
lort.).  St.  very  short,  or  none:  lvs.  sheathing, 
deep  green,  with  blotches  and  xones  of  gray-white, 
strongly  spine-margined:  fl.-cluster  loose,  long  and 
drooping;  fls.  green  or  yellow-green,  the  stamens  be- 
coming long-exserted;  bracts  salmon  or  rose,  long-lan- 
ceolate. S  Amer.  L. B.C.  20:1912.  B.M.  2686. 

decora,  Poepp.  A  Endl.  (Helicodea  Baraquiniana, 
Lem.).   Differs  from  the  last  in  having  longer  petals, 
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spikes  and  longer  bract*:  lvs.  8-10,  from  1-2  ft. 
5,,  mealy,  white-blotched  and  banded.  Brazil.  I.H. 
11:421.  B.M.  6937. 

aa.  Petals  not  spirally  twisting. 
B.  Inft.  ntxlding. 
c.  Fls.  in  panides. 

speciosa,  Thunb.  (B.  anurnn,  Lindl.  B.  pdllida, 
Ker).  Lvb.  strap-sharied,  eonnivent,  and  forming  a 
tube  at  the  bam-,  1-2  ft.  long,  aomewhat  spine-margined, 
green  above  and  lepidote  and  aomewhat  striped  on  the 
buck:  fl. -cluster  large  and  loose,  drooping:  bracts  rose; 
fls.  pale  green  or  whitish,  tipi>ed  with  blue.  Brazil. 
—An  old  and  well-known  species. 

CC.  Fls.  in  racemes. 

nutans,  Wendl.  Stemless,  stolonifcrous:  lvs.  linear 
and  long-pointed,  1-2  ft.,  distantly  small-toothed, 
finely  striate  on  the  back:  fls.  4-8,  in  a  loose,  drooping 
raceme:  petals  green,  blue-edged:  bracts  lanceolate,  red. 
Bnuil.  B.M.  6423.  Gn.  32.  p.  107. 

Mor«ii,  Brongn.  (B.  Moretiana,  Hort.  B.  WHher- 
ellii,  Hook  ).    Lvs.  short,  1-1 !£  ft.,  with  few  weak 
pines,  wide,  glabrous  and  green :  fl.-cluster  exserted  and 
with  showy,  pointed  red  bracts,  the  raehis 
with  red  sepals  and  purple-limbed  - 


B.M.  4835.  J.F.  2,  pi.  138.— Very  showy. 
bb.  Infi.  erect. 
c.  FU.  red. 
Mart.    Lvs.  1-2  ft.,  broad-ligulate,  spine- 


i,  concave  on  upper  surface,  green  above  and 
paler  beneath,  abruptly  acuminate:  ft  -cluster  shorter 
than  lvs.,  farinaceous,  densely  red-bracted;  fls.  numer- 
ous, bright  red,  petals  reflexing.  Brazil.  B.M.  4756. 
J.F.  3,  pi.  267. — Showy.  Runs  into  several  varieties, 
some  of  them  with  purple-t  ipped  fls.  (as  vans,  splen- 
did* and  fastuftsa,  Andr6,  R.H.  1883:300).  B.  splcn- 
dens,  Hort..  is  evidently  one  of  the  forms.  Species  too 
near  the  next. 

pyramidalis,  Lindl.    (Bromelia  pyramidalis, 
B.  Croyiarui,  I)e  Jonghe).  A  foot  high:  differs 


vhiti-h.  or 

on   the   back:  fl.-cluster  less 
broader  and  looser,  the 
fls.  less  numerous.  Peru. 
B.M.  1732. 

cc.  Fls.  purple. 

vexfllaria,  Andre.  Fig. 
555.  Hybrid  of  B.thyrs- 
oidea  and  Mordii.  Fls. 
purple;  lower  bracts 
long-pointed  and  red : 
spike  erect,  exceeding 
the  lvs.   R.H.  1889:468. 

vittitt,  Brongn.  (B. 
Leopoldu,  Hort.,  not 
Morr.).  Vigorous,  2-3 
ft.:  Ivs.  long  and  large, 
concave  above,  recurved 
at  the  summit  obtuse, 
or  abruptly  pointed,  rcd- 
spined,  cross-banded  on 
the  bark :  fl.-cluster  loose 
and  nodding,  shorter 
than  the  lvs.,  rcd- 
bracted;  fls.  deep  blue, 
with  recurving  limbs. 
Brazil.  Gn.  32:106.  R. 
H.  1869,  p.  87. 

Liboniana,  De  Jong 
Small,  1-1 3  ft.pl 


ing  runners:  lvs  long-linear  or  strap-shaped,  spiny,  very 
sharp-pointed,  concave  and  green  above  and  whitish- 
mealy  below:  fl.-cluster  erect  or  nearly  so,  rather  slen- 
der, the  bracts  not  prominent;  fls.  with  red  sepals  and 
erect  blue  petals.  Brazil.  B.M.  5090.  F.S.  10: 1048. 
J.F.  2,  pi.  197. 

In  the  American  trade  the  following  najnea  have  been  used: 
B.  einiAta  lormifMia.  on  op  offered  by  Pitcher  &  Manda,  i*  probably 
an  .4*>hmca — B.  f<i*c\&ta — .t"x" h mca  faaciata. — B.  mdjim*i — 1  ? ). — 
B.  omii&i»[?). — B.  C^ur*itWi^'V3— Quemelia. — B.  rkodocytinea  -» 
.Crhmea  fa«eiata. — B.  ttrifta —  i ?  t. 

Any  of  the  following  may  he  expected  to  appear  in  the  American 
trade  at  any  time:  B.  anJroarlaaM.  Hort.,  u  B,  thyrsoidca  -  Mo- 
n»llii:  flu.  red  ami  blue.— B.  Baim,  Morr.  (II.  pallrareo*.  Baker). 
Flu.  grccniah.  tipped  purplr.  B..\f.  &H2.—B.  Brmutttina.  Andr*  i  B. 
palliweoaxvituta).  haarndduh.  purple-limbed  fh.  H.H.  1SK5300. 
— B.  Bruantu.  Hort.  (B.  Balteri  X  dec-oral.  FU.  grccniah.  bract* 
red. — B.  Bnderi.  Regel.  Small:  fla.  very  deep  blue;  bract*  coral-red. 
Braail. — B.  Forjftk.ina,  Hort.  Lva.  large  with  bands  of  white  oo  a 
green  ground.  Q.C.  III.  33: 2M..—B.  irvJi/J/ia.  Lindl.  FU.  red  and 
yellow,  blue-tipped.  Brmail.  B.R.  KM*.— B.  LtBut.  Morr.  FU.  and 
bracia  rose.  Braail. — B.  ndbilu.  Bull.  Cat.  Bracta  orrue-carminc. 
petaU  green,  curling  apirally  after  (lowering:  lv».  biirr»-d.— Perbapa 
only  a  form  of  B.  decora,  Poepp.  A  Endl.— B.  /WeJno.  Brongn. 
Fls.  green,  the  petaU  rolling  >|>irally.  Hrnnl    B.M.  0670.— B. 


dtriAna.  Mc 
Bull.  FU.  grw 
beneath,  whiti 


BILSTED: 


r. 


green,  tipped  blue.  Braiil  —  B  Saintdemi, 
pped  blue:  lvs.  atri king,  green  above,  rrdduo 


blotched  and  rcd-apiaed.  Iir.nl,  Ut.  39: 1316. 

L.  H.  B. 

George  V.  NASB.t 

lododandron  V'oaevi. 

:  Ni 


of  Convoivulua 

BIOPHtTUM  (life-plant,  some  of  the  species  being 
sensitive  to  the  touch).  Oxalidacex.  Oxaiis-like  peren- 
nial herbs,  sometimes  grown  under  glass  as  curiosities: 
lvs.  abruptly  pinnate,  with  many  If t  -  :  valves  of  caps, 
separating  to  base.  There  are  about  20  species  in  Trop. 
Asia,  Afr.  and  Amer.  B.  sensitivum,  DC.,  with  6-15 
pairs  of  Ifts,,  has  Ivs.  that  contract  at  the  touch:  fls. 
small,  yellow:  6  in.  Generally  spread  in  the  tropics. 
B.R.  31 :68  (as  Oxalis).  B.  F6iii,  Sprague,  is  a  recently 
described  species  from  Peru,  with  at.  2  in.  high  and 
bearing  8  lva.  at  the  apex  in  a  whorl:  If  to.  3-6  pairs: 
fls.  white. 

BIOTA:  7-faoa. 

fief  ufa. 


StrtliUia;  aUo  Cwsalpinia 


BIRD  CACTUS:  PerfOanlAu*. 

HI RH-OF -PARADISE  FLOWER: 

Q&tissfd 


BIRDS.  The  horticulturist  has  the  opportunity  to 
avail  himaelf  of  a  mighty  band  of  helpers  in  the  birds. 
It  seems  not  to  he  understood  that  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  a  bird  to  be  eating  something  useful  toman 
at  some  particular  moment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
spending  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  time  eating 
things  that  are  harmful  to  man,  for  which  service  it 
should  be  carefully  protected.  Very  thorough  studies  of 
the  food  of  birds  have  proved  that  the  great  majority 
are  helpful  to  one  who  raises  crops.  Most  birds  are 
beneficial  most  of  the  time,  and  very  few  *i ave  no  re- 
deeming traits  in  this  regard.  Moreover,  i'  '  ^irds 
are  protected  at  all  times,  so  as  to  encoura*  < 
increase,  they  will  do  their  part  in  an  en 
as  an  invasion  of  insects.  Aside  from  t 
reasons  for  bird-protection  is  the  gain  t'  i 
their  presence  as  attractive  and  interr  n 
nature,  as  much  to  be  desired  as  biossr  •  •s 

It  is  said  that  there  is  less  need  c  jat 
insects  are  being  destroyed  by  arser  his 
is  perhaps  to  some  extent  t  rue,  but  e*  cita- 
tions the  bird*  are  still  effective;  an>  ts  of 
insects  that  an'  not  effectively  hel-  Is  by 
the  sprays.  Spraying  will  never  ta*  birds. 

Protection  of  birds  from  their  en* 

Birds  should  be  both  protectc  I.  Men 

and  boya  with  guns  and  aling-sb  >hc  Eng- 
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liah  or  house  sparrow  are  the  most  common 
or  destroy  pre  of  birds.  The  red  squirrel,  weasci,  uu«, 
and  shrike  are  destroyers  as  well,  but  they  seem  to  be 
rally,  although  frequently  one  may  inter- 
fere to  good  effect,  parti- 
cularly in  the  ease  of 
squirrels  in  parks.  But 
man,  the  cat  and  the 
English  sparrow  should 
be  controlled.  Our  boys 
can  be  educated  to  pro- 
tect the  wild  birdB.  It  is 
being  done  in  many 
homes  and  schools.  As 
soon  as  a  boy  learns  the 
interesting  habits  of  the 
common  birds  he  loses 
the  desire  to  kill,  and 
he  prefers  to  protect  and 
observe.  A  bluebird  or 
wren  nesting  on  the 
premises  will  do  more 
than  all  the  laws  to  cor- 
rect the  lawlessness  of 
boys. 

Experience  shows  that  one  must  deal  with  the  house 
or  English  sparrow,  if  one  is  to  win  back  our  insect- 
eating  birds  in  any  great  numbers.  The  increase  of 
other  birds  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  decrease  of  English 
sparrows.  However,  not  everyone  should  be  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  warfare  against  them.  Schoolboys 
and  inexperienced  men  make  too  many  mistakes  in 
trying  to  destroy  them  and  their  nests;  and  the  taking 
of  the  eggs  from  the  nest  seems  too  much  tike  an  out- 
rage on  the  instinct  of  motherhood,  to  be  tolerated.  The 
English  sparrows  should  be  kept  within  bounds  as  to 
numbers.  They  can  be  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of 
poisoned  grain  in  winter.  Some  persons  object  to  this 
practice  from  sentimental  reasons,  but  it  is  no  worse  to 
despatch  house  sparrows  than  mice,  prairie  dogs,  insects 
or  other  pests;  and  if  man  does  not  keep  the  sparrows 
within  limits,  they  will  destroy  or  drive  away  other 
birds.  A  certain  number  of  house  sparrows  is  desirable 
in  winter,  particularly  in  towns  where  there  are  few 
other  winter  birds,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  nuisances.  See  page  507. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  cat  destroys  on  an 
average  about  fifty  song  birds  in  one  season.  A  new 
attitude  toward  cats  is  needed.  They  should  no  more 
be  allowed  to  roam  at  will  than  should  chickens  or 
goats.  All  cats  away  from  home  are  trespassers,  and 
should  be  so  regarded;  they  should  fall  to  the  care  of 
a  bird-warden.   Bird-killing  cats  should  be  destroyed 

or  kept  within  doors. 

To  attract  birds,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  win 
their  confidence.  They 
must  feel  comfortable  and 
secure.  They  must  be 
aided  to  live  through  severe  winter  weather,  and  they 
must  have  adequate  nesting-places  and  drinking-places. 
Measures  to  secure  these  ends  have  been  put  to  the 
test  and  found  to  be  genuinely  satisfactory. 

Feeding  birds  in  winter. 

Many  birds  perish  for  want  of  food  in  every  severe 
winter.  They  digest  their  food  so  quickly  that  lack  of 
it  for  a  few  days  results  in  death.  The  real  necessity 
is  in  the  time  of  blizsards  and  continued  cold,  when 
they  cannot  find  their  natural  food. 

for  insect-eating  birds,  suet  and  fat  pork  or  a  split 
bone  may  be  fastened  to  the  trunks  of  trees  by  means 
of  wire  netting  and  stout  cord.  Woodpeckers,  nut- 
hatches, and  chickadees  will  be  attracted.  The  netting 
prevents  crows,  jaw  and  squirrels  from  carrying  off 


Seed-eating  birds  may  be  fed  crumbs,  nuts,  millet, 
chaff,  sunflower  seeds,  squash  seeds,  and  various  grains, 
including  corn;  also  any  kind  of  poultry-food,  and  even 
dog-biscuit.  These  materials  may  be  placed  on  the 
ground  after  removing  the  snow,  but  should  be  pro- 
tected to  prevent  waste.  Many  a  bol>-white  has  sur- 
vived a  heavv  snowstorm  by  coming  regularly  to  such 
a  place.  All  kinds  of  sparrows,  juncos,  and  snow  bunt- 
ings are  among  the  buds  that  are  attracted  by  such 
supplies. 

Man)'  ways  for  feeding  birds  near  the  residence  have 
been  more  or  less  successful,  depending  largely  on 
the  prevalence  of  the  English  or  house  sparrows.  The 
tree -shelf,  window -shelf, 
moving  shelf  or  counter, 
and  the  coconut  filled 
with  pork  and  kernels  of 
nuts,  are  among  the  most 
useful  devices. 

In  Germany,  Baron  von 
Berlepsch  has  experi- 
mented effectively  in  the 
winter-feeding  of  birds, 
with  the  idea  of  securing 
the  protection  of  the  food, 
and  of  making  it  acces- 
sible at  all  times  to  all 
birds.  On  his  estate  at 
Seebach  he  uses  the 
"food-tree,"  the  "food- 
stick,"  the  "food-house" 
and  the  "food-bell,"  all  of 
which  were  devised  after 
many  years  of  study  of 
the  habits  of  birds.  The  food-tree  (Pig.  556)  imitates  a 
coniferous  tree  closelv  covered  with  insect  eggs  and 
larva?.  A  mixture  of  hot  liquid  food  which  hardens  as 
it  cools  is  poured  upon  the  tree.  This  food  consists  of 
white  bread  (dried  and  ground),  meat  (dried  and 
ground),  hemp,  millet,  sunflower  seeds,  and  other  seeds 
mixed  with  water.  The  food-tree  is  especially  inter- 
esting to  children  and  has  brought  good  results  in  the 
study  of  winter  birds.  The  food-stick  (Fig.  557)  is 
merely  a  part  of  a  branch  with  six 
holes  in  which  the  food  mixture  ia 
placed  at  intervals.  The  food-bou-*' 
(Fig.  558)  is  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  ways  of  feeding.  It  consists  of  a 
roof  on  four  corner  posts  with  upjuT 
and  lower  food-tables,  the  lower  being 
used  only  until  the  birds  have  dis- 
covered the  upper  table.  Below  the 
roof  a  strip  of  glass  is  fixed  from  |h.»m 
to  post.  This  is  very  important  to 
protect  the  food  from  the  weather  an 
also  to  admit  light.  The  food-bell  (Fig. 
550)  is  a  device  for  making  hemp  sr 
always  accessible  to  the  birds.  It 
is  very  popular,  except  with  the 
English  sparrows.  It  may  be 
placed  on  trees  or  buildings. 

Nesting-house*. 

The  birds  that  naturally  make 
their  nests  in  holes  in  trees  are 
the  ones  that  have  been  induced 
to  build  in  artificial  houses.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  most  successful 
houses  are  those  that  somewhat  resemble  a  hollow  limb, 
although  great  success  has  been  attained  with  board 
houses,  and  other  styles,  as  gourds,  and  coconuts,  and 
even  tin-cans.  In  fact,  some  bird  will  adapt  itself  to 
almost  any  kind  of  house,  provided  cats,  red  squirrels 
and  English  sparrows  are  kept  away. 

A  most  satisfactory  cat-proof  box  for  a  bluebird  can 
be  made  of  weather-stained  boards,  if  the  following 


SS9.  Section  ot 
"food-bell." 

o.  food-diah:  6.  tube; 
e.  food  rracrvoir; 
d,  me  tal  bell. 
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precautions  are  taken:  The  bole  should  be  well  near 
the  top  with  no  perch  near:  the  roof  should  slope  from 
the  back  toward  the  front  and  should  project  about 
three  inches.  If  the  box  is  deep,  the  young  '  ' 
find  it  difficult  to  leave  the  house  until 
they  arc  strong  and  able  to  care  for 
themselves,  and  this  is  a  great  advant- 
age. The  roof  prevents  nun  from  beat- 
ing in,  and  keeps  the  cats  out.  From 
whatever  direction  the  cat  may  attempt 
to  reach  the  hole,  the  projecting  roof 
stands  in  the  way  of  reaching  the  nest. 
Twelve  by  6  by  6  inches  are  good 
dimensions  for  such  a  house.  It  should 
be  placed  8  to  15  feet  above  the 
ground. 

The  house  wren  is  the  easiest  of  birds 
to  attract.  It  will  easily  appropriate 
any  little  house  if  the  English  sparrow 
does  not  interfere.  A  good  sixe  is  7  by 
5  by  5  inches,  with  the  hole  only  as 
large  as  a  2.r>-cent  piece.  It  should  be 
placed  6  to  8  feet  from  the  ground,  with  ™~ 
the  long  axis  of  the  box  backward.  The  wren  has  the 
habit  of  filling  the  front  of  the  house  with  sticks  and 
leaving  a  hollow  in  the  rear  for  the  eggs.  The  hole 
should  be  in  the  upper  half  of  the  box.  The  middle  of 
April  is  not  too  early  to  place  it,  in  the  northern  states, 
although  houses  put  out  late  may  attract  for  the  second 
brood.  It  is  well  to  make  the  house  so  that  it  can  be 
opened,  to  permit  of  its  being  cleaned  for  the  second 
brood,  for  the  wren  will  choose  a  clean  house  if  it  can 
find  one. 

The  purple  martin  is  an  attractive  neighbor.  Unlike 
the  wrens,  which  will  not  nest  near  one  another,  the 
martins  are  gregarious,  so  that  the  houses  should 
have  a  number  of  compartments,  each  part  9  by  11 
inches,  with  entrance  2H  inches  across.  The  house 
should  be  placed  15  to  20  feet  above  the  ground.  To 
prevent  English  sparrows  from  build- 
ing before  the  martin  arrives  in  the 
spring,  the  openings  should  be  covered 
until  April;  or  better,  the 
house  may  be  taken  down 
in  the  fall  and  put  up 
again  in  April. 

Woodpeckers  may  be 
induced  to  live  in  ' 
The  opening 
always  be  circular  and 
with  an  upward  slant; 
the  bottom  of  the  nest- 
ing   cavity   should  be 
gourd-shaped  and  end  in 
a  pointed  trough  within 
which  a  few  shavings  are 
placed:  and  the  inner 
somewhat  to  allow  the 
more  easily.  Of  the  10,000  or 
of  these  houses  tried  in  parts  of  Germany,  more 
than  90  |>cr  cent  arc  occupied. 

Drinking-  and  bathing- placet  for  bird*. 

Birds  need  free  access  to  water.  If  a  brook  or  pond  is 
near  by,  no  more  is  necessary ;  but,  otherwise,  special 
provision  should  be  made.  The  presence  of  water  is  a 
great  factor  in  inducing  birds  to  nest  in  a  given  locality. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  bird-fountains,  but  the  chief 
characteristics  are  that  the  water  be  shallow,  that  the 
edge  of  the  container  be  not  s!ip|>ery.  and  that  they  be 
placed  where  there  are  no  hiding-places  for  cats.  Most 
interesting  styles  have  been  devised,  varying  from  con- 
structions of  natural  rocks  holding  little  pools,  with 
wild  flowers  and  ferns  close  by,  to  those  made  of  flower- 
pot saucers,  or  of  special  pans,  placed  safe  from  molesta- 
tion. Sc  hool  children  are  readily  interested  in  the  pla- 
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cing  of  bird-fountains  and  in  watching  the  birds  that 
come  to  drink  and  to  bathe. 

Ne*ting-places  for  bird*  that  build  in  the  open. 

Birds  breeding  in  the  open  nest  in  bushes  and  trees 
and  on  the  ground,  and  among  reeds  or  in  banks.  These 
comprise  by  far  the  larger  class,  and  yet  these  birds 
are  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  secure 
ncsti  ng  -  p  I  a  c  e  s .  One 
cuts  off  hedges  along 
roads  and  fences,  e  leans 
the  pastures  and  mead- 
dows,  dip*  away  the 
banks  and  seals  up  the 
roofs  of  barns  with  little  thought  of  the  birds  that 
would  like  to  nest  there. 

While  all  trees  provide  more  or  less  shelter  for 
birds,  the  conifers  are  most  useful  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  practicable  so  to  plant  as  to  have  wild  fruits  for 
birds  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  especially  in  cold 
winter  days,  and  perha|>s  during  the  time  in  which 
one  wishes  to  protect  cultivated  fruits.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  that  the  best  single  tree  is  the  mulberry, 
either  the  white  or  the  Russian.  The  fruiting  season 
is  long,  and  the  trees  are  easily  grown.  Four  good 
plants  are:  early  sweet  cherry,  June-berry  or  ahadbush, 
mulberry,  Virginia  creeper.  Probably  more  birds  visit 
theMH  plants  than  any  others.  Many  other  shrubs  and 
herbs  are  of  great  value,  as  elder,  black  cherry,  rasp- 
berry, blueberry,  dogwood,  pokeberry, 
and  mountain-ash.  Many  growers  pro- 
tect their  cherries  and  strawberries 
with  mulberry  and  shadbush;  or  they 
plant  a  sweet  early  variety  of  the  given 
fruit,  to  be  left  unpicked  especially  for 
the  birds.  Elder,  Virginia  creeper,  and 
black  cherrv  will  serve  as  protectors 
for  grapes.  Raspberries  and  black- 
berries may  be  protected  by  mulberry, 
chokecherry,  and  elder. 

Germany  recognises  Seebach  as  the 
great  bird  experiment  station.  Repre- 
sentatives of  many  states  and  countries  have  visited 
the  place,  making  effective  observations  of  methods. 
For  these  students,  social  winter  courses  in  bird-pro- 
tection have  been  arranged,  including  not  only  theory 
but  practical  instruction. 
They  find  many  acres 
of  wood,  thicket,  and  park 
made  attractive  to  birds, 
with  luxuriant  undergrowth 
about  the  trees,  special  care 
as  to  the  species,  the  shrubs 
specially  pruned  (Figs.  505, 
566);  hundreds  of  nesting- 
houses;'  food -houses  and 
food-bells  in  various  situa- 
tions for  winter-feeding.  In 
the  spring  of  1905,  the  trees 
of  the  Hainich  wood,  south 
of  Seebach,  were  strip|>ed 
bare  by  the  larva  of  a  little 
moth  (Tortrix  viridana), 
whereas  the  wood  at  See- 
bach with  its  nesting-boxes 
was  untouched.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  first 
traces  of  the  plague  were  apparent. 

THE  ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  FAMILIAR  BIRDS. 
Woodpprkrrn  are  r«n«cial1y 
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which  exposed  galleries  of  wood-bon  ng  ant  s.  The  h»iry  woodpecker 
I  Fig-  567)  la  equal  to  the  downy  in  importance,  being  food  of 
wood-boring  beetle*  and  wood -boring  an  to.  lu  large  sise  and 
;  beak  give  it  much  power  in  drilling  deep.  A  lew  earn  of  com 
J  a  little  auet  will  attract  him.  He  ia  becoming  less  common  than 
the  other  woodpecker*.  The  flicker  in  much  misunderstood.  Am* 
constitute  about  40  per  cent  of  hi*  food,  and  he  eat*,  also,  i 

f  wild  fruit. 
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a,  It  sto 
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Ujiry  woodpecker. 

(l-ength  »in.» 


bee  ilea,  grasshoppers,  and  caterpillar*,  beside*  some 
red-headed  woodpecker 
fond  of  breeh-DUta  and  aooma.  It  atore* 
them  lor  winter  use.  In  ita  atorehouae 
are  often  to  be  found  quantities  of 
dried  grasshoppers  also.  It  is  an  irregu- 
lar permanent  resident  in  the  Kaat, 
but  in  the  West  it  migrate*  regularly. 
The  yellow-bellied  sapeucker  (Fig.  568) 
doubtless  doea  considerable  harm:  in 
fact,  it  ia  responsible  for  moat  of  the 
objection*  to  woodpecker*  in  general. 
Whether  the  good  done  in  destroying 
insect*  in  lite  breeding  season  balances 
the  harm  done  in  sucking  nap  i»  an 
open  question.  The  sapsurker  drill* 
hole*  in  the  trunk*  of  many  of  the  mo*t 
valuable  trees,  a*  *Ugar  maple,  birch, 
pignut  hickory,  pine,  apple,  mountain- 
ash,  beech,  and  other*.  The  death  of 
the  tree*  may  result  not  only  from  the 
loss  of  nap.  but  from  the  work  of  borer* 
that  deposit  eggs  in  the  holes.  If  the 
napsurkers  arc  to  be  destroyed,  cam 
must  be  taken  not  to  kill  the  downy 
woodpecker  at  the  same  lime.  Fortu- 
nately, the  sapsuckers  are  resident  in 
fruit  sretinns^for  only  a  short  time  in 

ern  breeding -grounds  tbey  destroy 
many  notion*  iuaecta.  The  red-bellied 
wots]  pecker  annoy*  growers  of  Florida 
by  its  fondness  for  orange  juice.  Else- 
where it  i*  of  much  value  aa  a  destroyer  of  ants  and  beetles  and 
other  insects. 

The  chickadee  i*  a  permanent  resident.  Many  other  tarda  seek 
their  company,  so  that  one  haa  but  to  follow  them  aa  they  rove 
to  6nd  many  smaller  bird*.  Tins  u  particularly  true  in  spring  and 
fall,  when  the  warblers  are  in  migration.  In  an  experiment  in 
Massachusetts,  chickadees  were  attracted  to  an  orchard  in  the 
winter  by  means  of  suet  fastened  to  the  trees.  The  bird*  destroyed 
multitude*  of  eggs  of  the  fall  canker-worm  moth.  The  conclusion 
was  reached  that  one  chickadee  would  destroy  in  one  day  5.550 
egg*;  and  in  the  twenty-five  days  during  which  the  canker-worm 
moths  crawl  up  the  trees  138,750  eggs  might  be  taken  by  one 
chickadee    Chickadee*  readily  accept  a  nesting-box. 

The  white-breaated  nuthatch  ia  the  constant  companion  of  the 
chickadee  and  the  downy  woodpecker.  It  take*  from  the  bark 
great  number*  of  egg*  of  canker-worm*,  ami  many  of  the  oyster- 
shell  bark-louse,  anaeven  the  hairy  caterpillar*  of  the  gypsy  moth. 
It  is  easily  attracted  by  suet  and  will  often  eat  crumb*  aa  well. 
The  red-breasted  nuthatch,  a  smaller  bird  with  dull  reddish  bieaat, 
comes  from  the  North  in  September,  spending  the  winter  in  attend- 
ing to  tree-trunks,  and  returning  North  in  the  spring. 

The  btown  creeper,  with  ita  long  curved  beak,  rounded  back, 
and  stiff  tail,  is  especially  valuable  for  service  among  shade  trees. 
It  (tarts  at  the  base  of  the  trunk,  ascending  spirally,  quietly  investi- 
gating crevices  a* 
J  "  goes. 

The  slate-colored 
Junco,  or  snowbird, 
comes  from  t  h  o 
North  in  autumn 
and  remains  all  win- 
ter, busy  all  the 
time  in  reducing 
the  number  of  wecd- 
eceda.  The  snow- 
birds rove  in  little 
flocks,  and  easily 
respond  to  seeds 
anil  crumbs  put  in 
any  open  place.  In 
the  North  the  junco 
destroys  many  in- 
sects, for  the  young 
rat  insect  food  only. 

The  American 
robin  (Fig.  509). 
(which  is  a  very 
different  bird  fiom 
the  robin  of  Eu- 
rope), ia  protected 
by  law  in  all  of  the 
United  States  ex- 
cepting seven  of  the 
southern  states. 
The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Audubon 
Societies  is  making 
efforts  to  secure  the 
passage  of  laws 
better  calculated  to 
protect  it.  An  ri- 
ot the 


stomachs  of  330  robins  showed  that  vegetable  food  constituted 
about  58  per  cent  of  the  contents.  Of  this,  47  per  cent  was  wild 
fruit,  with  only  a  little  over  4  per  cent  cultivated  fruit.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  haa  shown  by  recent  investiga- 
tion that  in  the  South  the  robin  is  essentially  an  insect-eating  bird. 
The  robin  ia  the  great  enemy  of  the  white  grub,  the  young  of  the 
May-beetle  or  June-bug.  The  robin  is  an  inveterate  devourer  of 
earth-worms  in  spring.  Although  the  earthworm  is  useful  to  the  aoil, 
if  it  were  allowed  to  increase  naturally,  with  no  interference  by  the 
birds,  it  would  rapidly  bocotne  a  pest.  The  favorite  food  of  young 
robins  ia  the  cutworm,  and  this  is  important,  since  there  are  f re- 
two  or  three  broods  of  robins  in  a  season  and  a  young 
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r,  and  u5  to  75  per  cent  animal  matter, 
.  entirely  insectivorous  until  they  leave 
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robin's  appetito  is  nearly  insatiable.  The  cutworm  feeds  at  night 
and  is  going  back  to  its  hole  at  daybreak,  when  the  robin  intercepts 
it.  One  may  prevent  the  robin  from  eating  cherries  by  planting 
trees  that  are  in  fruit  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Russian  mulberry,  and 
the  shadbush  and  wild  cherries,  or  even  a  cheap  variety  of  cherry. 
The  strawberry-grower  may  plant  a  variety  of  inferior  strawberries 
to  attract  the  robin*  from  his  choice  fniit. 

The  bluebird  (Fig.  570)  destroys  quantities  of  cutworms  and 
other  caterpillar*.  In  August  and  September  grasshoppers  consti- 
tute more  than  uO  per  cent  of  its  food.  It  is  fond  of  wild  fruit,  espe- 
cially harries.  Unfortunately,  the  bluebird  ia  becoming  uncommon. 

The  sparrows  are  among  the  most  valuable  birds  to  the  farmer. 
The  food  of  the  native  sparrows,  ss  a  family,  consists  of  25  to  35 

5>i  cent  of  vegetable  matter,  and  C~ 
oung  sparrows  are  a' 
the  nest.  Many  sparrow*  rear  two  brood*  in  a  season.  As  soon  as 
the  insect  season  is  over,  they  turn  their  attention  to  weed-seed*, 
of  which  BeaJ  estimates  that  tree  sparrows  alone  eat  H75  ton*  in 
one  season;  and  even  this  estimate  may  be  too  low.  Forbuah  found, 
among  other  things,  that  a  song  sparrow,  even  after  it  had  been 
eating  seed*  for  about  an  hour  before  be  began  to  count,  ate  154 
seed*  in  ten  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds.  Song  sparrows  eat 
the  seeds  of  such  troublesome  things  a*  chirk  weed,  purslane,  sorrel, 
dandelion,  and  dock;  also  pests  like  plant-lice  and  cutworms,  and 
caterpillar*  of  the  brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths.  The  field  sparrow 
(Fig.  571)  ia  smaller  than  the  song  sparrow  and  very  shy.  It 
scarcely  comes  into  our  towns,  but  its  clear  trill  from  the  fields 
suggests  the  warm  days  of  late  spring  and  early  summer.  It  has 
been  seen  to  eat  May-beetles,  leaf-hoppers,  saw-flies,  spiders,  ants, 
and  some  earthworms.  In  the  field  it  prefers  weed-seed  to  grain. 
The  chipping  sparrow  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  useful 
sparrow,  having  an  astonishing  list  of  services  to  its  credit.  In  the 
*pring  it  food*  largely  upon  small  caterpillars, aa  the  gypsy,  brown- 
tail,  and  tussock  moths.  It  destoy*  at  least  three  specie*  of  cater- 
pillar* on  the  cabbage;  it  is  fond  of 
and  seeds  of  ragweed,  smart  weed 
and  many  other  weeds,  including 
dandelions  and  the  crab-graaa  of 
lite  lawn.  The  vesper  sparrow  is 
nearly  as  abundant  aa  lite  song 
sparrow.  It  eats  quantities  of 
grasshoppers  and  beetle*  and 
weed -seeds  The  Knglish  sparrow 
was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  18o0  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  cankerworms  and  other 
insects  just  then  becoming  numer- 
ous. At  first  it  was  received  with 
delight.  A  very  short  time,  bow- 
ever,  showed  conclusively  that  it 
did  more  harm  than  good,  and 
now  every  locality  has  its  "spar- 
row problem."  The  charges  against 
the  English  sparrow  are  serious. 
An  investigation  in  Illi  nois  showed 
that  out  of  twenty-five  stomachs  of  English  sparrows  at  a  time 
when  30  per  cent  of  the  food  of  the  robin,  30  per  cent  of  the  food 
of  the  catbird,  and  90  per  cent  of  that  of  the  bluebird  consisted  of 
insects,  no  insects  were  found  in  these  sparrows,  excepting  traces 

;  of  the  food.  However, 
1  life,  40  per  cent  of  the 
food  consist*  of  caterpillar*.  10  per  rent  of  beetle*,  and  40  per  cent 
of  small  grains.  Thi*  is  perhaps  the  beat  that  can  be  said  for  the 
English  sparrow.  It  is  so  pugnacious  thai  it  has  driven  most  of  the 
bluebird*,  wrens,  and  purple  martins  from  the  towns,  while  they 
themselves  do  not  eat  the  insects  that  these  birds  would  eat.  Organ- 


srs'cies  ol  cater- 
chirkweed  seeds 


(7  in.) 


of  grasshoppers  making  perhaps  6  per  cent  i 
during  the  first  sixteen  daya  of  the  nestlings' 
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571.  Field  spar 


•How  the  public  in  general  to  attempt  destroying  the  neat*,  poison- 
ing tbem  or  shoo  tin*  them,  is  running  a  great  risk  in  the  use  of 
guns  and  poison:  and  to  offer  prises  (or  their  newts  and  eggs  is  mire 
(o  result  in  the  destruction  of  many  neat*  of  valuable  sparrows. 
This  work  should  be  done  systematically  by  specially  appointed 
persona  at  the  public  expense.  In  some  European  cities,  I  hero  ia  an 
official  known  as  the  "Sparrow  Warden,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
ceed energetically  against  the  sparrows. 

The  house  finch,  or  linnet,  baa  been  the  source  of  much  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  fruit-growers  of  California,  so  that  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Biological  Survey  were  of  great  interest.  It 
that  its  claim  to  protection  is  in  its  enormous  consumption 
of  weeds,  as  well  as  for  its  esthetic  va-ue. — for  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  trim  little  bird  and  a 
guocf  singer.  Inasmuch  as  the  lin- 
net's food  has  been  proved  to  be 
86.2  per  cent  weed-seeds,  and  since 
eiamination  of  the  contents  of 
many  stomachs  shows  that  fruit  ia 
far  from  being  its  principal  article 
of  diet,  many  Californinns  protect 
the  bird  and  plant  shrubs  and  trees 
to  attract  them  away  from  the 
fruit.  These  birds  are  fond  of  elder- 
berries and  many  other  wild  fruits. 

The  cedar  waxwinga  or  rherry- 
birds  (Fig.  572),  go  in  small  flocks 
in  search  of  food.  Their  fondness 
for  cedar  berries  has  given  them 
their  name,  although  they  have  a 
wide  range  of  food.  In  early  aum- 
'fiv\  \  "W         mer  tnrV         almost  exclusively 
TCV  \>V^^P       00  insects  and  become  expert  fly- 
™ \\  catchers.  Unfortunately,  they  have 

a  bad  reputation  among  fruit- 
growers because  of  their  fondness 
for  cherries.  It  has  been  shown, 
pay  for  the  cherries  taken.  From 
er-worms,  the  stomachs  of  seven 
all  of  which  were  full  of  worms, 
averaging  100  to  each.  It  was  estimated  that  this  flock  would 
destroy  00.000  of  the  pesU  if  they  stayed  in  the  orchard  a  month. 
At  Washington,  162  stomachs  of  cedar-birds  were  examined  show- 
ing that  74  per  cent  of  the  food  consisted  of  wild  fruits,  13  per 
cent  of  cultivated  fruits,  5  per  cent  of  which  was  cherries.  The 
remainder  consisted  of  grasshoppers,  bark-lice,  and  beetles,  among 
them  the  elm-leal  beetle. 

The  Carolina  wren  adapts  itself  to  civilised  conditions,  and  often 
nests  about  houses  and  farm  buildings,  as  well  as  in  old  logs  and 
tree-trunks.  It  is  an  eminently  useful  specie*,  destroying  great 
number*  of  beetles,  ante,  weevils,  especially  the  boll-weevil,  which 
it  destroys  during  its  period  of  hibernation.  Like  its  relative,  the 
house  wren,  it  may  be  attracted  by  nesting-houses.  It  ia  not 
migratory  and  may  be  heard  all  the  year  round  from  the  Gulf  north 
to  Connecticut  and  Illinois.  The  house  wren  (Fig.  573)  will  < 
almost  any  little  box.  provided  it  be  water-tight.  The  Eo 
sparrow  will  do  ita  best  to  drive  the  wren  away,  but  with  a  small 
opening  the  wren  Is  safe  and  will  usually  win  in  the  contest.  The 
diet  of  the  wren  is  mainly  insectivorous,  consisting  of  grasshoppers, 
ants,  beetles,  grubs,  spiders,  and  hairy  caterpillars.  Many  a  fruit 
tree  has  been  saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  tussock  moth  cater* 
pillar  by  n  family  of  wrens  in  the  vicinity.  Wi 
egg-sacs  full  of  eggs,  putting  tbem  inside  the 
ready  for  tbe  first  meal  of  the  young  bird*. 

The  catbird  (Fig.  574)  is  food  ol  fruit.  The  robin  ia  often  blamed 
for  the  deeds  of  the  catbird.  Inasmuch  as  the  nestlings  eat  05  per 
cent  animal  food,  mainly  insects  and  spiders,  it  is  far  better  to 

plant  fruit  trees  especially  for  tbe 
/V  catbirds  than  to  destroy  them  on 

account  of  their  fruit-eating  habits. 
In  rase  of  insert  outbreaks,  tbe 
catbird  attacks  gypsy,  brown-tail, 
canker-worm,  andtcnt-catcrpillara. 

The   attacks    that    tbe  Haiti- 
more  oriole  makes  on  the  cherries. 


however,  that  they  abundan 
an  orchard  infested  with 
cedar-birds  were  examined 
100  to  each.  It 
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food  entirely.  They  flock  to  caterpillar  outbreaks.  Many 
are  reported  in  which  fields  have  been  entirely  freed  of  < 
growths  of  grasshoppers  and  crickets.  The  red- winged 
bird  has  a  bad  reputation  and  is  unprotected  in  many 
These  birds  appear  early  in  the  spring  and  remain  late  In  tbe  fall. 
They  feed  their  young  on  in- 
sect food.  Kxatninations  of  the 
stomach  contents  of  the  adults 
show  that  about  seven-eighths  of 
the  red-wing's  diet  is  made  up  of 
noxious  insects  and  weed-reed*. 
The  slaughter  of  blackbirds  that 
occurred  in  tbe  West  during  the 
twelve  years  previous  to  1877  was 
in  reality  a  national  loss.  The 
cowbird  was  named  from  its  habit 
of  accompanying  tbe  cattle  and 
eagerly  picking  up  tbe  insects 
which  are  started  up  as  they  feed. 
The  cowbird's  food  habits  are  on 
the  whole  beneficial,  since  it  eats 
many  insects  and  weed-ercds.  Tbe 
fact,  however,  that  each  young 
cowbird  is  raised  at  the  expense 
of  several  more  valuable  birds  (by  appropriati 
makes  it  too  costly.  Brewer's  blackbird  u  the  wes 
live  of  the  eastern  rusty  blackbird.  Examination  of  146  speci- 
mens gave  the  following  foots:  (1)  Grasshoppers  constitute  more 
than  half  of  ita  animal  food;  (2)  more  than  88  per  cent  of  the 
vegetable  food  ia  giain,  which  is  freely  eaten  at  all  seasons,  even 
when  insects  are  abundant;  (3)  seeds  of  harmful  weeds  are  eaten 
sparingly.  On  the  other  band,  it  does  not  attack  fniit,  which 
is  an  important  point  in  a  California  bird.  The  yellow-beaded 
blackbird,  while  wintering  in  the  South,  wanders  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  scattered  and  wild  grain,  weed-eeeds.  various  insects, 
gnibs  and  worms,  and  does  little  harm.  In  the  spring,  however, . 
the  birds  congregate  at  their  nesting-haunts  and  supplement  their 
insect  and  waste-seed  diet  by  various  grains  planted  by  the  farmer 
of  the  Great  Plains,  and  they  are  deservedly  regarded  as  a  great 
problem.  In  the  plowing  season,  they  follow  the  plow  and  greedily 
devour  the  earthworms  and  insects  turned  out,  also  the  white  grub, 
tbe  cockchafer,  and  grasshoppers,  the  I  set  forming  a  large  part  of 
the  food  of  the  young.  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  published  work  of 
the  Biological  Survey  i 
indicates  that  on  the  t 
overbalances  the  harm. 

The  mcodowlork  destroys  quantities  of  grasshoppers,  cutworms, 
beetles,  chinch-bugs,  crane-flies,  and  "thousand-legs,"  where  it 
takes  only  a  few  useful  insect*  and  a  little  scattered  grain.  In  sum- 
mer, 99  per  cent  of  its  food  consists  of  insects,  and  in  winter  it  takes 
many  weed-eeeds. 

The  kingbird  (bee  martin]  (Fig.  576)  is  esteemed  by  agricul- 
turists for  its  pugnacious  disposition  in  driving  off  crows  and  hawka. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  its  food  consists  of  flying  insects.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  of  flycatchers,  of  which  the  phorbe.  the  wood  pewee 
and  the  great  created  flycatcher  are  conspicuous  members.  They 
all  obtain  their  food  on  the  wing,  darting  out  frequently  from  some 
chosen  limb  and  back  again.  Bee-keepers  have  contended  that  I  he 
kingbird  catches  and  kills  honey-bee*.  In  an  investigation  of  281 
stomachs,  only  fourteen  contained  any  remains  of  bees,  fifty  in  all, 
of  which  forty  were  drones,  four  were  workers,  and  six  undeter- 
mined. At  the  same  time,  nineteen  robber-flies  were  found,  which 
more  than  compensated  for  the  four  workers.  It  is  probable  that 
kingbirds  do  eat  a  few  bees,  mostly  drones,  but  they  certainly 
also  protect  bees  from  insects  that  prey  upon  them. 

Or  swallows,  there  are  five  species  in  Eastern  North  America 
that  one  may  expect  to  aee:  tbe  barn  swallow,  the  cliff  swallow, 
bank  swallow,  tree  swallow,  and  the  purple  martins.  All  of  them 
do  valuable  work  in  clearing  the  air  of  insects,  but  the  horticul- 
turist will  do  well  to  encourage  especially  tbe  purple  martin.  It 
feeds  largely  on  some  of  the  greatest  pests:  rose-beetles  and  May- 
beetles,  the  striped  cucumber-beetle,  as  well  as  house-flies  and 
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remsins  of  the 
mainly  insertivor 


in><ecta.  Tent-caterpillars  and  other 
hairy  larvc  that  many  other  birds 
will  not  touch  are  eagerly  eaten  by 
it.  The  oriole  does  not  swallow 
the  whole  caterpillar,  but  carefully 
removes  a  small  portion  of  the 
inside.  The  orchard  oriole  is  a 
related  bird.  Investigations  in  the 
cotton  fields  of  Texas  and  Louis- 
iana show  that  nearly  a  third  of 
tbe  specimens  examined  contained 
Like  the  Baltimore  oriole,  it  ia 
injuri- 


I  in  ita  diet  i 

bin-Is  are  of  several  kinds.  Tbe  purple  greckle  and  the 
I  iron  ml  gTaekle  are  together  known  as  crow  blackbirds  (Fig.  675). 
Their  food  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  An  examination  of  2,258 
stomachs  showed  that  corn  is  consumed  every  mont  h.  At  the  same 
time,  were  found  inserts,  spiders,  myriapod".  crawfish,  earthworms, 
sow-bugs,  hairsnakes,  snails,  fislie*.  tree-toads,  salamanders,  lixards, 
snakes,  birds'  eggs,  and  mice.  Of  the  48  per  cent  of  animal  food, 
46  per  cent  consisted  of  insects.  Of  these,  beetles  were  present 
in  the  greatest  numbers.  Many  stomachs  were  crammed  with 
large  white  beetle  grubs.  Often  more  than  thirty  grasshc 
in  a  single  bird.   Young  blackbirds  are  fed  on 
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The  blue  jay  (Fig.  577)  hu  bred  shown  by  investigation  to  be 
beneficial  an  a  rule,  and  that,  except  in  cane*  In  which  it  is  dis- 
covered actually  encaged  in  doing  harm,  it  nhould  b*  protected. 
Nearly  300  stomachs  showed  that  the  real  food  is  compound  of  about 
25  per  cent  animal  matter,  and  about  75  per  cent  vegetable  mailer. 
The  animal  matter  is.rhicfly  insect*,  with  a  few  spiders,  mynspoda, 
snails,  fish,  salamanders,  tree  frogs,  mice,  and  birds.  Remains  of 
birds  were  found  in  only  two  out  of  300  examined.  Only  three  con- 
tained eggs  of  ■mall  birds.  Apparently  its  nest-robbing  propensities 
are  not  so  general  as  is  supposed.  In  August,  the  percentage  of 
insects  reaches  60  per  cent.  They  prefer  mast,  or  seeds  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  to  corn  or  any  other  vegetable  food.  Corn  is  the  only  vege- 
table food  of  which  the  farmer  suffers  any  Ion,  and  here  the  damage 
is  small.  The  California  jay  is  a  problem.  Very  careful  and  exten- 
sive investigations  of  the  bird  have  resulted  in  the  conviction  that 
it  has  many  more  bad  qualities  than  good.  In  fact,  it  has  few  redeem- 
ing virtues.  Something  may  be  said  in  his  favor,  from  the  esthetic 
side,  as  he  is  a  handsome  bird,  and  people  interested  in  country 
life  would  no  doubt  miss  his  presence.  Ileal  says  that  if  they  could 
be  reduced  to  a  fourth  or  a  half  of  their  present  numbers,  tbo 
remainder  would  probably  do  no  serious  harm.  They  eat  very  few 
insects,  and  destroy  many  eggs  and  young  birds.  They  eat  grain 
from  the  newly  sown  field*,  but  do  not  pull  it  up  after  it  baa 
sprouted,  so  that  this  is  of  minor  importance.  They  are  insatiable 
fruit  thieves,  not  only  eating  enough  for  present  need,  but  storing 
it  swsy  for  future  use. 

The  black-billed  and  yellow-billed  cuckoos  are  valuable  to  the 
forester,  orehardist,  and  the  farmer.  They  feed  mainly  on  the 
medium-sued  and  larger  caterpillars  and  grasshoppers,  as  well  as 
—  other  insects.  In  May  and  June,  when  the  tent-caterpillars 
these  insects  constitute  half  o(  the 
i  was  so  full  that  the  bird  had  evidently 
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devoured  the  whole  tent-colony.  It  is  i — . 
the  value  of  the  cuckoo  s  work.  The  cuckoo  of  Europe  is  a 
very  different  habits. 

The  common  crow  is  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  In  a  report  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  1805,  the  evidence 
for  and  against  the  crow  is  clearly  summarised  as  follows:  (1) 
Crows  seriously  damage  the  corn  crop  and  injure  other  farm  crops, 
usually  to  a  less  extent:  (21  they  are  very  destructive  to  the  eggs 
and  young  of  domesticated  fowls;  (3)  they  do  incalculable  dam- 
age to  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds:  (4 :  they  do  much  harm  by 
the  distribution  of  seeds  of  poison-ivy,  poison  sumach,  and  perhaps 
other  noxious  plants:  '51  they  do  harm  by  the  destruction  of  bene- 
ficial insects.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  much  good :  ( 1 )  By  the 
destruction  of  injurious  insects;  (2)  by  the  destruction  of  mice  and 
other  rodents;  (31  they  are  valuable  occasionally  as  scavengers. 
On  the  whole,  it  scorns  that  the  crow  is  not  to  bo  encouraged, 
although  it  need  not  be  altogether  exterminated. 

The  bobolink  does  nothing  but  good  while  it  is  feeding  the  young, 
insects  forming  about  85  per  cent  of  the  food.  No  fault  can  be 
found  with  him  in  the  North,  although  he  becomes  a  veritable  pest 
in  the  South,  destroying  much  rice.  The  annual  slaughter  of  the 
"rice-birds"  in  the  South  accounts  for  the  gradual  decrease  in  num- 
bers in  New  Kngland. 

An  examination  of  eighty-two  specimens  of  California  thrasher 
shows  that  vegetsblo  food  exceed*  the  animal  in  the  proportion 
of  59  to  41.  Since  it  is  eminently  a  hird  of  the  ground,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  that  in  addition  to  very  many  beetles,  caterpillars, 
ants  and  spiders,  a  great  number  of  bee*  and  wasps  were  found  in 
the  food,  also.  There  were  many  more  wasps  than  bees.  The  vege- 
table food  consisted  of  fruit,  poison-oak  seeds,  and  miscellaneous 
material.  The  thrasher  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  birds  that 
assist  in  the  dissemination  of  poisonous  plants.  It  is  not  probable 
thst  the  thrasher  will  ever  become  a  resident  of  the  orchard. 

The  western  tanager,  like  the  robin,  sometimes  becomes  a  nui- 
sance in  the  orchard.  It  breed*  north  of  the  fruit-growing  sections 
of  California,  but  does  injury  to  the  cherry  crop  on  its  way  north 
during  the  migration  period.  The  investigation  of  the  Biological 
Survey  shows  that  it  has  a  fair  right  to  protection  at  the  hands  of 
the  farmer,  and  even  of  the  orehardist.  It  is  suggested  thst  wild 
cherry  trees  planted  around  cherry  orchards  may  attract  the  birds 
away  from  the  fruit. 

The  California  bush-lit  hss  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
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study.  From  353  stomachs  of  bush-tits  collected  in  every  month, 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  food  was  found  to  consist  of  I  mil.  sod 
over  four-fifths  consisted  of  insects  and  spiders.  Toe  largest  item 
was  plant-lice,  or  bark-lioe,  or  scale  insects.  Several  stomachs 
were  entirely  filled  with  them, 
contained  pupae  of  the  cod- 
lin-moth.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  valuable  bird  than  the 
bush-tit.  The  birds  Uve  in 
flocks  nearly  nine  months 
of  the  year. 

The  black-heeded  gros- 
beak has  been  the  subject 
of  complaint  by  the  Pscifio 
coast  fruit-growers,  for  it  is  , 
fond  of  figs,  cherries,  and 
berries.  However,  it  eats 
many  insects  that  cost  the  I 
horticulturists  much  annoy-  * 
ance.  The  codlin-moth, 
canker-worm,  flower-beetles, 
and  scale  insects  are  among 
its  fsvorites.  An  examina- 
tion of  226  stomach*,  the 
majority  of  which  were  col- 
lected in  California,  shows 
that  during  the  six  months 
of  its  stay  in  that  state  the 
bird  consumes  about  34 
per  cent  of  vegetable  food, 
and  66  per  cent  of  animal  food,  with  a  distinct  preference  for  t  he 
black  olive-scale,  one  of  the  most  destructive  insects  of  the  coast. 
This  insert  alone  constitutes  a  fifth  of  the  entire  food.  To  put  it 
graphically,  the  black-headed  grosbeak,  for  every  Quart  of  fruit 
eaten,  eats  more  than  three  pinu  of  black  olive-scales,  and 
than  a  quart  of  flower-beetles,  besides 
canker-worms  and  pupae  of  codlin-moths. 

The  mourning  dove  has  scarcely  an  equal  as  a  weed-eradieator- 
The  Biological  Survey  has  shown  that  of  237  stomachs  examined, 
over  99  per  cent  of  the  food  consisted  of  seeds.  Wheat,  oats,  rye. 
corn,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  were  found  in  150  of  tho  stomachs 
and  constituted  about  32  per  cent  of  the  whole  food.  Three-fourths 
of  this  however,  was  waste  grain  picked  up  from  tho  fields  after  t  ho 
harvesting  was  over.  Wheat  was  the  favorite  grain,  and  about  the 
only  one  taken  when  In  good  condition.  Corn,  the  second  in  amount, 
was  damaged  grain,  taken  after  the  harvest.  The  principal  and 
almost  constant  diet,  however,  is  weed-seed  eaten  at  all  seasons,  con- 
stituting 64  per  cent  of  the  annual  food-supply  and  showing  little 
variation  in  any  month.  Three  mourning  doves  which  were  exam- 
ined had  destroyed  23,000  prospective  weeds-  Yet  they  moved 
silently,  and  no  one  knew  of  their  work. 

The  dickciwl.  or  black-throated  bunting,  is  common  in  field  and 
prairie  in  the  Middle  West,  where  its  plaintive  song  gives  variety 
to  the  silent  days  of  July  and  August.  lis  food  is  more  than  half 
grasshoppers  and  crickets,  and  the  remainder  seeds  of  weeds  and 
■    In  some  localities  it  is  known  ss  the  "little  meadowlark," 


its  color  being  like  that  of  the  i 
on  a  breast  of  brilliant  yellow. 

The  cardinal  and  his  mate  are  indeed  a  conspicuous  pair.  They 
are  known  as  cardinal  grosbeaks,  red  birds,  created  redbirds,  ana 
Virginia  nightingale*.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  southern 
United  States,  although  frequent  records  show  the  limit  of  their 
range  to  be  approximately  a  line  drawn  from  New  York  City  west- 
ward to  southern  Nebraska,  and  thence  south  to  Texas.  The  cardi- 
nals' food  is  varied,  consisting  of  seeds  of  numerous  plants,  especi- 
ally those  of  rank  weeds  and  graxse*.  The  large  and  powerful  beak 
readily  breaks  into  large  seeds,  as  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats.  It 
eats  great  quantities  of  adult  beetles,  especially  rose-beetles;  also 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  flies  and  ants.    It  enjoys  grapes,  berries. 


i  jay.  (H  Hin.) 


mulberries,  cedar-berries,  preferring  the  wild  varieties  always. 
These  habits,  added  to  the  striking  beauty  of  its  plumage  and  of 
its  «>ng.  make  the  cardinal  a  great  favorite. 

The  mockingbird  is  omnivorous.  While  investigating  the  feed- 
ing habit  of  this  remarkable  bird,  Beat  found  that  in  fifty-two 
specimens  29  per  cent  of  the  food  consisted  of  vegetable  matter, 
of  which  50  per  cent  was  fruit.  The  birds'  appetita  for  fruit  and 
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berriee  in  some  communities  become*  at  time*  ao  marked  that 
many  fruit-crowere  complain,  while  other*  plant  more  fruit  to  pro- 

Beaide*  f 


jnh  for  both  man  and  bird. 


foud  mrlude*  the  srssis  of  dogwood,  holly,  red  cedar,  and  pokeberry 
It  rata  a  gn-al  many  nouous  insect*,  inclu 


i  great  many  nt 
eolton-wurm*  and  bnl 


insect*.  I 
I -woe  Vila. 


fruit  and  berries,  it* 
edar,  and  | 
udi  nfi  gratwhoppc  i 


The  bird  picture,  herewith  are  adapted  from  Farmers'  Bulletin 
84.  V.  8.  I>ept.  Auric  on  "Soiw  Common  Bird* 


to  Agriculture,''  by  F.  E.  L.  Beal. 


in  Their  Relation 

Cora  A.  Smith. 


BIRD*S-TOr?GTJE  FLOWER:  StrttUna. 
BtRTHWORT:  .trufofocAMi;  also  Trtihuai. 

BISCHOFIA  (for  G.  W.  Biachoff,  Profwwor  at 
Heidelberg  early  in  nineteenth  century).  Euphor- 
biActje.  Ornamental  tropical  tree. 

Lvs.  alternate,  trifoliate:  calyx  imbricate;  ovules  2 
in  each  cell.  The  one  species  is  being  used  to  some 
extent  in  recent  years  in  the  warmer  parte  of  the  U.  S. 
It  is  said  to  grow  freely  in  sandy  soil. 

trifoliate,  Hook.  (B.javdnica,  Blumei.  Tooo.  A  fine 
tree,  with  bronze-green  Ivb.;  lfts.  stalked:  sepals  5; 
petals  none:  fr.  berry-like.  Trop.  Asia  and  Pacific  Isls. 
Hook.  1c.  PI  II.  5:844.  j.  b.  S.  Norton. 


(in  honor  of  Prince  Bismarck).  Pal- 
tribe  Bonituc*.  Sometimes  referred  to  Me- 
A  genus  nearly  related  to  tetania  and  distin- 
led  by  having  only  0  stamens  instead  of  many, 
is  a  tree  200  ft.  high,  with  a  gigantic  crown  of  pal- 
•  lvs.  with  whit«-Btreaked  petioles  and  blades  10  ft. 
diam.:  fr.  borne  in  large,  drooping  clusters,  dark 
brown,  plum-like,  V/i  in.  diam.,  with  a  thin  outer  shell 
and  a  fibrous  inner  one  incloeqng  a  rounded,  wrinkled 
seed  1  in.  diam.,  reticulated  like  a  walnut  and  rumi- 
nated as  in  the  nutmeg.  Cult,  as  for  tatania,  but  the 
winter  temperatures  should  be  from  65-70°  and  sum- 
mer temperature  from  80-90°.  G.C.  II.  22:590. 

nCbilis,  Hildeb.  &  Wend!.  In  young  plants  petiole 
convex  on  the  back,  channelled  above,  finely  serrate  on 
the  ridges  above,  thinly  clothed  with  tufts  of  fibrous 
scales,  half  as  long  as  the  blade;  blade  blue-green, 
rigid,  3  ft.  in  diam.;  segms.  20,  2  in.  wide,  1  ft.  long, 
apex  blunt,  obtuse,  with  a  long  curved  filament  from 
the.  base  of  each  sinus.  Madagascar.  G.F.  6:246.  F. 
It  2:257.  Gt.  1221.  Jared  G.  Smith. 

N.  Taylor. f 

BITTER-SWEET:  Solatium;  also  Crfasfrm. 

BfXA  (S.  American  name).  Bixactsr.  A  monotypic 

rus  of  tropical  trees  with  large,  entire  lvs.  and  showy 
in  terminal  panicles:  lvs.  entire,  long-petioled, 
dotted:  sepals  5,  distinct,  imbricate,  deciduous,  alter- 
nating with  exterior  glands;  petals  5.  B.  Ortllatta  is 
cult,  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies  for  the  annatto  dye  pre- 
pared from  the  orange-red  pulp  that  covers  the  seeds. 
It  is  the  coloring  matter  chiefly  used  in  butter  and 
cheese.  It  is  also  used  in  dyeing  silks,  and  preparing 
chocolate. 

Orellana,  Linn.  A.nnatto-Trke.  Height  30  ft.:  lvs. 
cordate:  fls.  pinkish  or  row-color.  B..M.  1456. — It  is 
rarely  grown  in  northern  greenhouse*  as  an  ornamental. 
Cuttings  taken  from  a  flowering  plant  will  produce 
flowering  plants  of  a  convenient  size.  Plants  from  seed 
usually  flower  less  freely,  and  must  attain  a  greater 
size  before  flowering.  y  Taylor,  f 

BLACKBERRY.  Cultivated  blackberries  are  the 
progeny  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Hubus.  The 
common  garden  blackberries  arc  all  natives  of  America, 
while  two  little-known  but  quite  distinct  forms,  the 
Oregon  Evergreen,  much  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast 
for  its  fruit  and  as  an  ornamental,  and  the  Himalaya, 
comparatively  recently  introduced  in  commercial 
plantations,  come  from  the  Old  World.  Blackberries 
are  erect-growing  perennial  plants,  bearing  black  or 
occasionally  whitish  fruits  which  do  not  separate  from 


the  juicy  receptacle.  Dewberries  are  distinguished 
from  blackberries  only  in  being  procumbent  plants, 
while  raspberries  differ  chiefly  in  bearing  variously 
colored  fruits  that  fall  from  a  dryish  receptacle  when 
ripe.  Blackberries  are  now  largely  grown  only  in  North 
America  but  they  are  being  introduced  in  gardens  in 

other  parte  of  the 
world,  from  some 
of  which,  notably 
in  New  Zealand, 
they  have  escaped 
and  have  become 
troublesome  field 
and  roadside  plants. 

The  kinds. 

There  are  many 
forms  of  black- 
berries,  species,  sub- 
species and  varie- 
ties with  many 
hybrids  and  inter- 
gradients  abound- 
ing. At  present 
it  is  impossible  to 
group  the  forms 
with  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  permanent 
classification.  (For 
a  botanical  classifi- 
cation see  Rubut.) 
The  following  is  the 


of  the  horti- 
cultural  varieties 
(Bailey):  (1)  The 
tang-Cluster  varie- 
ties are  probably 
best  known.  These  belong  to  Rubus  aUeghcnienns 
(Fig.  578).  The  plants  in  this  group  are  Udi  and 
shrubby  with  purple  canes  armed  with  stout,  straight 
prickles.  The  fruits  are  sub-cylindric  or  thimble- 
shapH.  sweet,  dull-colored,  with  many  small  closely 
packed  drupelets,  and  are  borne,  as  the  name  implies, 
in  long  clusters.  The  White  blackberry,  having  amber- 
colored  fruit  and  rounder  lighter-colored  canes,  is  an 
albino  form  of  the  Long-Cluster  blackberry-  Taylor  and 
Ancient  Briton  are  the  most  prominent  representatives 
of  the  tang-Cluster  group,  while  Iceberg  best  represents 
the  albino  form.  (2)  Var.  sativum  furnishes  a  number  of 
varieties  roughly  grouped  by  horticulturists  as  the 
Short-Cluster  blackberries  (Pig.  579).  These  are  char- 
acterized by  smaller  and  weaker  plants  than  the  pre- 
ceding, with,  green  and  nearly  unarmed  canes,  short, 
leafless  clusters',  composed  of  globose  glossy  berries  of 
few,  large,  juicy,  irregularly  set  drupelets.  The  varie- 
ties most  commonly  grown  are  Agawam,  Kittatinnv. 
tawton  and  Snyder.  (3)  The  Leafy-Cluster  black- 
berries belong  to  a  species  doubtfully  known  as  R. 
arguing.  Link,  and  are  characterized  by  low  bushy 
plants  bearing  short  clusters  with  leaves  intermingled 
with  the  flowers.  Here  belong  the  old  Dorchester,  one 
of  the  first  varieties  cultivated,  and  Earlv  Harvest,  a 
valuable  commercial  sort.  (4)  The  Loose-Cluster  black- 
berries are  probably  hybrids  (Fig.  580)  between  the 
first  group  named  and  the  dewberry  (R.  riUosus,  Ait.). 
The  plants  are  low  and  spreading,  with  broad,  jagged 
notched  leaves,  short  clusters  of  large,  roundish  berries 
with  juicy,  glossy,  loosely  set  drupelets.  Early  Wilson 
and  Wilson  Junior  are  the  best  known  varieties  of 
this  group.  (5)  The  Sand  blackberry  (/?.  cuneifolius, 
Purshi  is  the  parent  of  a  few  unimportant  sorts,  of 
which  Topsy  or  the  Tree  blackberry  is  the  best  known. 
The  plants  of  this  group  are  low  and  shrubby,  with 
stout  recurved  prickles;  the  clusters  bear  from  one  to 
four  roundish  berries  of  loosely  set  drupelets  (Fig.  581). 
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(6)  The  Evergreen  blackberries,  of  unknown  origin,  to 
which  the  Himalaya  is  closely  related,  are  commonly 
put  in  R.  Utciniatua,  Willd.,  but  may  be  but  a  cut-leaved 
form  of  the  European  bramble  (Rj/ruticosus,  Linn.).  The 
vines  are  clinging,  the  foliage  evergreen  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  berries  in  the  Pacific  coast  climate  are  large, 
black,  sweet,  and  ripen  through  a  period  of  two  or  three 
months.  The  Oregon  Evergreen  is  the  typical  variety. 

Proposition. 

In  nature  the  blackberry  propagates  itself  from 
puckers  and  under  cultivation  young  plants  from 
suckers  are  thriftiest,  but  many  varieties  produce  but 
few  suckers  and  the  natural  process  is  a  slow 
one  with  all  kinds.  A  more  cx|>editious  method 
is  to  use  root-cuttings.  Such  cuttings  are  usu- 
ally made  during  the  dormant  season  by  taking 
up  old  plants  and  cutting  the  roots  with  prun- 
ing-sheara  into  parts  2  inches  long.   The  cut- 
tings are    then  started 
under  glass,  or  sown  in 
furrows  in  well-prepared 
nursery  beds  in  the  spring. 
The  cuttings  should  fall 
in  sowing  2  inches  apart 
in  furrows  3  inches  deep 
and  should   be  covered 
with  well-pulverized  soil. 
The  soil  must  be  such 
that  it  does  not  bake  as 
the  young  shoots  appear. 
It  sometimes  requires  two 
summers    to  produce 
plants  ready  for  setting, 
but   in  the  South,  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  in 
the  East,  yearling  plants 
are  strong  enough  for  set- 
ting.   Cuttings  should  be 
from  the  roots  of  thrifty,  healthy 
plants,  preferably  from  a  voung 
plantation.    It  is  contended  and 
there  are  many  facts  to  substantiate 
it,    that    propagating  successive 
generations  of  blackberries  from 
root-cuttings  results  in  unproduc- 
tive or  even  sterile  plants. 

Some  blackberries  from  the  sev- 
eral varietal  groups  may  be  Down 
in  almost  ever)1  condition  of  climate 
and  soil  in  temperate  regions,  yel 
this  fruit  does  best  in  a  carefully 
selected  environment.  Blackberries 
cannot  stand,  without  protection, 
more  winter  cold  then  the  peach. 
In  dry,  hot  climates  the  plants  suffer  and  the  berries 
are  few,  small,  poorly  colored  and  lucking  in  flavor. 
A  deep,  mellow,  clay  loam,  well  filled  with  humus,  is 
most  suitable  for  this  fruit.  Gravelly  and  sandy 
lands  are  usually  too  hot  and  dry.  Flat  wet  lands  are 
quite  unsuited  and  in  such  soils  the  plants  suffer  alike 
from  cold  and  heat;  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the 
soil,  good  drainage  is  imperative.  A  northern  exposure 
is  usually  desirable.  Fertilizers  are  little  needed  if  the 
land  be  rich  enough  naturally  to  grow  fair  farm  crops. 
Stable  manure  often  induces  rank-growing  canes  which 
produce  but  little  fruit.  Cover-crops  of  vetch  or  clover 
and  some  grain  as  oats  or  barley,  sown  in  August,  will 
supply  much-needed  humus  and  about  all  the  plant- 
food  usually  necessary  to  add. 

Field  cultivation. 

The  plants  are  set  in  rows,  7,  8,  or  9  feet  apart, 
depending  on  the  soil  and  the  variety,  and  from  3  to  4 
(set  apart  in  the  row.  There  should  be  room  between 


the  rows  for  a  two-horse  harrow  or  cultivator  to  keep 
the  plantation  in  good  condition.  Planting  may  be 
done  by  spade  or  in  furrows  6  or  7  inches  deep.  A  hoed- 
crop  is  usually  grown  between  the  rows  the  first  year 
but  seldom  the  second,  as  the  plants  need  all  the  food 
and  moisture  to  make  sufficiently  strong  plants  to  bear 
a  crop  the  third  season.  The  canes  are  allowed  to  grow 
the  first  year  to  a  height  of  18  to  30  inches,  when 
they  should  be  cut  back  a  few  inches.  The  plants  are 
thus  pruned  to  cause  them  to  grow  low,  stockv  and 
upright,  with  many  lateral  branches,  and  so  avoid  the 
necessity  of  a  trellis  and  yet  be  able  to  hold  the  crop 
up  well.  Trellising  is  troublesome  and  expensive. 

Subsequent  training 
and  pruning  consist  in 
keeping  the  plants  well 
branched,  low  and  stocky, 
and  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  bearing  wood. 
Success  in  growing  hlack- 
bcrries  depends  largely 
upon  proper  training  and 
pruning.  The  fruit  is 
Dome  upon  one-year-old 
canes  which  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the 
crop  has  been  harvested. 
'in  allow  them  to  stand 
through  the  growing  sea- 
son jeopardizes  the  proper 
development  of  the  new 
canes,  and  often  exposes 
them  to  infection 
from  fungi.  Five  or 
six  canes  to  the  plant 
are  quite  enough; 
if  there  arc  more, 
the  size  and  quality 
of  the  crop  will  be 
reduced.  The  canes 
should  be  headed -in 
annually  during  the 
growing  season,  as  re- 
commended for  the 
first  year.  Inthespring 
laterals  are  shortencd- 
in,  the  amount  of  cut- 
ting-back depending 
upon  how  close  the 
fruit  is  borne  to  the 
cane  on  the  variety  in 
hand.  The  laterals 
arc  usually  left  from 
12  to  20  inches  long. 
This  spring  pruning 
may  be  and  often 
should  be  made  a  thinning  process.  Managed  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  just  given,  the  plants  need  neither 
stakes  nor  trellises.  In  some  plantations,  however,  a 
wire  is  stretched  along  each  side  of  the  row  to  hold  the 
plants  up,  and  in  others,  notably  along  the  Hudson 
River,  the  plants  are  trained  on  two-wire  trellises.  In 
northern  climates  the  training  must  be  such  as  to 
provide  for  winter  protection  for  many  varieties. 

Winter  protection  consists  in  laying  down  the 
canes  and  covering  them  wholly  or  in  part  with  a  thin 
mulch  of  straw  or  earth.  The  method  of  laying  down 
must  be  varied  with  the  variety,  the  soil  and  the  amount 
of  protection  to  be  given.  Three  men  can  do  the  work 
most  expeditiously;  one  goes  ahead  and  digs  the  earth 
from  the  front  and  back  of  the  roots,  a  second  with 
fork  or  foot  pushes  the  plant  forward  to  the  ground,  the 
third  puts  on  the  mulch  of  earth  or  straw.  Tender 
varieties  are  wholly  covered,  but  the  hardier  sorts  need 
only  a  covering  on  the  tips  of  the  canes.  The  plants  are 
raised  in  the  spring  just  Before  or  as  the  buds  begin  to 
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bunt.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  or  split  the 
canes.  Such  protection  at  present  prices  of  labor  will 
cost  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  acre.  Winter  in- 
jury is  sometimes  a  matter  of  moisture  as  well  as  of 
temperature,  and,  in  irrigated  regions,  late  irrigation 
may  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  winter  covering. 

Thorough  cultivation  is  essential  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  moisture  in  a  blackberry  plantation, 
abundant  moisture  being  a  prime  requisite  for  this 
fruit.  It  must  be  frequent  and  constant  until  the  ber- 
ries begin  to  turn  in  color.  After  the  crop  is  harvested, 
the  cultivator  should  be  used  to  put  the  ground  in  shape 
for  the  cover-crop.  The  cultivator  must  be  shallow- 
cutting  since  deep  cultivation  injures  the  roots,  thereby 
weakening  the  plants,  and  inducing  suckering.  Mulch- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  cultivation  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, except  in  small  patches,  and  in  the  row  with 
cultivation  between  rows. 

Blackberries  should  not  be  harvested  until  fully  ripe, 
and  the  sooner  eaten  after  picking  the  better  the  qual- 
ity. The  fruits  arc  not  ripe  when  they  attain  full  color 
but  must  be  left  on  the  bushes  until  soft,  at  which  time 
they  should  part  from  the  stem  readily  when  the  cluster 
is  shaken.  Inpicking,  the  berries  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Well  treated,  the  plants  should  bear  some 
fruit  the  second  season,  and  the  third  summer  should 
give  a  fair  crop.  The  length  of  time  the  plants  will  bear 
depends  upon  the  variety,  the  soil  and  the  treatment. 
Wnen  the  stools  become  thin,  the  canes  weak  and  the 
fruits  small,  the  plantation  should  be  cut  down,  this 
time  coming  usually  when  the  bushes  are  ten  or  twelve 
years  old. 

Blackberry-growers  have  several  troubles  to  contend 
with.  Late  frosts  occasionally  do  much  harm  in  north- 
ern latitudes.  Borers  often  do  much  damage  to  canes 
and  can  be  circumvented  only  by  cutting  out  infested 
stalks.  Two  fungous  diseases,  orange  rust  and  anthrac- 
nose,  are  dangerous,  and  are  successfully  kept  in  check 
only  by  cutting  out  the  diseased  wood.  Root-galls  are 
often  found  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  do  much 
damage,  and  it  is  certainly  not  worth  while  trying  to  con- 
trol them.  Good  treatment,  especially  as  regards  culti- 
vation and  pruning,  with  careful  attention  to  destroy- 


ing the  pests 
mentioned  as 
soon  as  practi- 
cable, will  keep 
the  plants  in 
health. 
The  yields  and  s%. 

Erofits  in  black- 
erry-growing 
are  most  en- 
couraging to  small- 
fruit  •  growers.  In  a 
plantation  well  cared 
for,  a  crop  of  two  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre 
may  be  expected. 
Blackberries  are  not 
suitable  for  long-dis- 
tance shipments  and 
monetary  rewards 
come  from  local  mar- 
kets and  here  they  are 
often  large  when  cli- 
mate, soil  and  general 
conditions  are  favor- 
U.  P.  Heorick. 
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5S0.  Wild  protxble  hybrid  of  blackberry  *nd  dewberry. 


BLADDERWORT 

Utricular™. 

BLAKEA  (Stephen 
Blake,  gardener,  of  the  island  of  Antigua  in  the  West 
Indies,  who  wrote  "Compleat  Gardener's  Practice," 
London,  1664).  Valdesia,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  MelartomAcer. 
Hothouse  or  greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  of  which  two 
species  are  in  cultivation  for  the  showy  flowers  and 
prominent  foliage. 

Erect  or  scandent  woody  plants,  sometimes  small 
trees:  Iv*  opposite,  leathery,  mostly  prominently  3-7- 
nerved.  petioled,  nearly  or  quite  entire,  often  rusty- 
pubesrmt  beneath:  fls.  rose-purple  or  white,  showy  and 
large,  solitary  <>r  fascicled  in  the  axils;  calyx  with  4  or 
more  scales  or  bracts  at  base;  petals  6,  oblong  or  obo- 
-  :  '  with  thickened  filaments,  the  anthers 
cohering  and  opening  by  2  pores  at  the  apex;  ovary 
adhering  to  ealvx,  4-tf-celled :  fr.  a  fleshy  berry.— About 
30  species  in  U.  Indies  and  S.  Amer.   By  some  the 
genu-  Arnarabova  (which  see)  is  included  with 
Blakea;  Arnarabova  has  capsular  rather  than 
baccate  fr. 

trinervia,  Linn.  Shrub,  in  the  wild  the  branches 
supporting  themselves  on  neighboring  bushes, 
and  nxit.-i  sometimes  springing  from  the  sts.: 
lvs.  oval-oblong  to  elliptic,  dark  green  above,  often 
ru-ty-tumentoee  beneath,  prominently  3-ncrved: 
pink  or  rose-color,  solitary,  on  long  stalks, 
arlv  summer.   Mountain  woods,  Jamaica. — 
A  good  plant  for  the  warm  con- 
servatory. 

gracilis,  Herns!.  Compact  shrub, 
2-3  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic,  acuminate, 
leathery,  glabrous:  fls.  solitary, 
fragrant,  2  in.  across,  the  petals 
white  with  a  rose-colored  spot  at  the 
base.  Costa  Rica. — Needs  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.     l.  h.  B. 

BLANDFORDIA  (after  George, 
Marquis  of  Blandford).  LMAcae. 
Tender  rhiromatous  plants  from 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  placed  by 
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Baker  (Joui.  Linn.  Hoc.  11:364)  between  Kniphofia 
and  Funkia;  adapted  to  culture  in  greenhouses.  Bland- 
1  n  lit  of  Andrews  is  a  synonym  of  Galax. 

Roots  thickly  fibrous:  Ivs.  in  two  vertical  ranks, 
narrowly  linear,  hard,  persistent:  Ha.  large,  in. 
long,  showy,  nodding,  in  short  racemes,  usually  orange- 
red  to  crimson,  with  yellow  tips. — The  authorities 
recognize  only  4  botanical  species,  but  those  below  are 
hort (culturally  distinct  from  one  another. 

Being  tenderer  than  the  poker  plant,  and  of  more 
difficult  culture,  blandfordias  are  rarely  grown  in  Amer- 
ica. B.  flammea  var.  princeps  is  the  best  kind.  In  New 
South  Wales  they  grow  in  peat  bogs  and  on  shady 
mountain  sides.  During  the  growing  season  they  must 
lie  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  during  the  resting 
season  they  may  be  placed  in  a  light  pit,  in  which  they 
are  not  crowded  or  shaded  by  taller  plants.  They  like 
a  moist  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  air,  but  not  draughts. 
The  chief  element  of  the  potting  soil  should  be  peat; 
if  the  peat  is  heavy,  use  freely;  if  light,  use  some  loam, 
and  pack  firmly;  if  spongy,  add  some  charcoal.  Pot 
after  flowering,  in  early  spring,  being  careful  not  to 
overpot,  and  plan  to  leave  roots  undisturbed  for  two 
years  at  least.  A  top-dressing  each  year  and  liquid 
manure  during  growing  season,  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  good  flowering.  Perfectly  hardy  in  central  Florida 
when  grown  in  lath-houses. — Propagation  is  by  seeds 
sown  in  sandy  peat  with  mild  bottom  heat,  or  usually  by 
careful  and  not  too  frequent  divisions  of  the  root,  made 
in  early  spring,  after  flowering,  at  the  time  of  rep 
and  preferably  when  strong  offsets  are  formed. 

A.  Margin  of  lvs.  not  roughish. 

Cunninghamii,  Lindl.  Lvs.  18-24  in.  long,  3-4  lines 
wide,  broader  than  in  B.  flammea:  fls.  10-15,  or  even  20. 
Blue  Mts.  of  Austral.  B.M.  5734.  Gn.  24:366.— This 
has  been  held  to  be  synonvmous  with  li.  grandi- 
flora,  but  it  is  horticultural!}-  distinct,  and  the  pedicels 
are  shorter.  Considered  by  Bent  ham  the  same  as  B. 
grandi flora. 

aa.  Margin  of  Ivs.  roughish. 
B.  Fl*.  golden  yellow,  without  any  rtd. 

aorea,  Hook.  f.  Lvs.  8-12  in.  long.  VA-2  lines  wide: 
fls.  3-6,  the  only  ones  in  the  genus  not  touched  with 
red;  perianth  wide-swelling,  sometimes  nearly  as  wide 
as  long,  more  bell-shaped  than  any  other  species.  New 
S.  Wales.  B.M.  5809.— By  some  considered  a  mere 
variety  of  B.  flammea. 

bb.  FU.  red-tubed  and  yellow-tipped. 
c.  Perianth  long,  3-{  Hme»  as  long  as  wide. 

nfibilis,  Smith.  Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  H~H  lines  wide, 
dark  green,  sharply  3-angled:  fls.  4-9,  smallest  of  the 
genus,  and  narrowest.  Near  Port  Jackson.  B.M.  2003. 
B  R.  286.  Var.  imperialis,  Hort.  Fls.  bright  orange- 
red,  margined  with  yellow  or  gold;  larger  than  the  tyj>e. 

flammea,  Lindl.  Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  2-2  4  lines  wide: 
fls.  4-12,  typically  constricted  near  the  base  of  the  tube 
and  much  lower  down  than  in  B.  Cunninghamii.  E. 
Austral.  B.M.4819.  P.M.  16:353.  F.S. 6:585;  18: 1829 
(as  B.  Cunninghamii).  Var.  princeps,  Baker  (B.  prin- 
ceps,  W.  G.  Smith),  has  larger  and  brighter-colored  fls. 
and  is  the  best  of  the  genus.  The  (M-rianth  is  longer 
and  less  spreading  than  in  the  type,  and  swells  very 


Tasmania.  B.R.  924.— The 
a  misnomer,  as  the  fls.  are 
species  except  B.  nottili* 
B. 


B.  grnndiflora  is  l 
than  in  any  other 


Wiuielm  Miller, 

K.  TAYLOR.f 
BLAZING  STAR:  Uttrft}  al*o  UenUttia. 

BL&CHNUM  (Greek  name  for  some  fern).  Poly~ 
podiacer.  Rather  coarse  greenhouse  ferns,  with  pin- 
nat did  or  pinnate  Ivs.,  and  rows  of  almost  continuous 
sori  parallel  to  the  midvein  and  close  to  it,  covered  with 
a  membranous  indusium.  Bleehnum  is  here  recognized 
as  including  the  species  sometimes  classified  under  the 
generic  name  Lomaria  in  addition  to  those  species 
which  all  writers  agree  to  put  in  Bleehnum.  The  dif- 
ferences on  which  Lomaria  has  been  based  are  very 
slight  and  are  not  recognized  by  leading  European  fern 
students.  Besides,  if  the  species  included  in  Lomaria 
are  kept  separate,  it  is  practically  certain  that  they 
must  be  classified  under  tne  older  name  Struthiopteria. 

In  Bleehnum  occurs  a  singular  knot  in  nomen- 
clature. Linnceus  described  two  species  in  1753,  and  to 
the  West  Indian 
one  he  gave  the 
name  B.  orientnle, 
citing  figures,  etc., 
showing  that  it  is 
the  plant  that  re- 
cent writers  call  B. 
occidentals  His 
East  Indian  plant 
he  similarly  called 
B.  occidentals.  The 
normal  or  ordinary 
usage  has  been  fol- 
lowed below,  the 
name  B.  orientate 
being  given  to  the 
eastern  plant. 

Blechnums  will 
thrive  in  almost 
any  compost,  but 
their  leaves  quickly 
turn  brown  and 
then  black  if  j 
watered  overhead. 
Propagation  of  Bleehnum   is   effected   by  spores. 

Blechnums  are  very  useful  to  florists  for  jardinieres, 
and  for  specimen  ferns.  To  attain  best  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  the 
roots,  with  a  drier  atmosphere  than  most  other  ferns 
require,  to  prevent  leaves  from  turning  brown  during 
winter  monthB.  Average  temp.  60°  to  65  F.  Soil,  equal 
parts  of  rich  loam  and  leaf-mold  or  peat.  The  spores  of 
most  blechnums  germinate  very  freely  if  sown  on  a 
compost  of  loam  ami  leaf-mold  or  |>eat  in  equal  parts, 
and  placed  in  a  moderately  moist  and  shady  posit  ion  in 
a  temperature  of  60°  to  65*  F.  Some  of  the  species  send 
out  creeping  rhizomes,  which  develop  young  plants  at 
the  ends.  When  of  sufficient  size  these  mav  be  detached 
and  potted,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  develop  into 
good  specimens.  Some  verv  attractive  species  are  found 
among  the  hardy  British  blechnums.  (N.  N.  Bruckner.) 


gradually  from  the  base,  instead  of  being  constricted 

75: 

5:2314.  Gn.  47:324. 


the  base.    B.M.  6209.    F.M.  1875: 170.    F.S.  """"^i 


cc.  Tube  short,  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  wide. 
grandifldra,  R.  Br.   Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  3-4  M  lines 
wide:  fls.  10-30.  Distinguished  from  all  others  by  hav- 
ing the  filaments  inserted  instead  of  at  the  middle,  but 
in  var.  intermedia,  Baker,  which  connects  B.  grai  ' 
and  B.  nobilis,  the  filaments  are  inserted  at  the 
of  the  tube,  the  Ivb.  axe  narrower,  and  the  fia. 

33 


—  3. 
dux-dor,  8. 
(ibbum.  0. 


INDEX, 
lanci-olntum,  7. 
Muorri,  6. 
niliilum.  2. 
occidental*.  4. 


urn,  5. 
spirant.  11. 
tabular*.  10. 


A.  Fertile  lvs.  not  strongly  different  from  the  sterile  lvs. 
B.  Plan*  strongly  decurrent  at  the  base,  joining  with  the 
one  next  below. 


Fig.  582. 
t  trunk  1  ft.  or 


a 

Ivs. 
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2-3  ft.  long,  1  ft.  or  more  wide,  with  the  pinna*  set  at 
on  acute  angle  with  the  rachis,  the  lower  much  shorter 
and  more  distant.  Hnuil.  S.  2:4. — Rather  tender  in 
Cent.  Fla.  and  ncexla  protection  during  winter. 

2.  nftidum,  Presl.  Habit  of  li.  brasiliense,  but  much 
smaller:  lvs.  pinnate;  pinna)  oblong-falcate,  thickish, 
2-1  in.  long,  serrate.  Brazil. — Plants  1-2  ft.  high. 

3.  corcovadense,  Raddi.  Piniue  not  cut  to  therachis, 
much  crowded  and  shorter  than  the  last ;  longest  pinna? 
less  than  6  in.  long,  attenuate  at  the  tips;  lvs.  crimson 
when  young,  and  gradually  turning  to  a  metallic  hue 

becoming  permanently  green.  By  some  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  B.  brasiliense.  Brazil. 
Var.  erf  spurn,  Hort.,  with  wavy  edges,  may 
be  commoner  in  cult,  than  the  type. 

Bfl.  Pinnx  contraetal  at  the  base  to  the  midrib, 
forming  a  very  short  stalk. 
4.  occidentals.  Linn.  Fig.  583.  Lvs.  from 
rigid  st.,  which  is  covered  with 
brownish  scales,  0-18  in.  long, 
4-6  in.  wide,  with  the  pinna) 
truncate  or  even  cordate  at  the 
base  and  slightly  falcate.  Mex. 
and  W.  Indie*  to   Brazil. — A 
beautiful  small  fern. 

5.  serruLatum,  Rich.  Grow- 
ing from  an  ascending  nearly 
naked  rootstock:  lvs.  1-2  ft. 
long,  6-15  in.  wide,  with  numer- 
ous narrow  piniue.  which  are 
contracts!  at  the  base  and  of 
nearly  uniform  width  through- 
out; margins  finch'  serrulate; 
texture  coriaceous.  Fla.  to  Brazil. 
— l->pecially  adapted  for  the 
edges  of  boggy  ponds,  river 
banks  and  thefikc.   Soon  forms 

^y-  dense  clumps  2-3  ft.  high. 

aa.  Fertile  lift. 

sterile  lis.,  very  I 
rou<T.  (Lomaria.) 
B.  Plant  with  an  erect  rigid  st. 
c.  Lvs.  6- IS  in.  long. 

6.  Modrei,  C.  Chr.  (Lomaria 
ciliata,  Moore).  St.  6  in.  high, 
I' j  in.  thick:  stipes  blackish: 
lvs.  8-12  in.  long,  the  upper 
pinna?  with  a  rounded  auricle  at 
the   lower  side   of   the  base; 

fertile  Ivb.  narrow-linear.  New  Caledonia. 

7.  Unceolatum,  Sturm.  St.  elongate,  densely  clothed 
with  dark  brown  scales:  lvs.  6-12  in.  long,  2-4  in.  wide, 
with  close,  slightly  falcate  pinna?;  texture  leather)'; 
fertile  pinna  linear  spreading.  Austral,  and  Polynesia. 

cc.  Lvs.  1 1  £-3  ft.  long. 
d.  Lower  pinnsr  conneetetl  at  base. 

8.  discolor,  Keys.  St.  ascending:  stipes  black, 
glossy,  with  dense  scales  at  base:  lvs.  lJ-j-3  ft.  long, 
4-6  in.  wide,  with  pinna-  narrowed  suddenly  toward  the 
point;  fertile  pinna;  narrower  and  shorter.  Austral, 
and  New  Zeal. 

9.  gfbbum,  Mett.  St.  2-3  ft.  high:  stipes  short,  with 
black  scales:  lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  6  in.  wide;  fertile  pinna' 
narrower,  4-6  in.  long.  Var.  platyptera  is  advertised. 
L.  intermedia,  Hort.,  may  be  derived  from  this  species. 
New  Caledonia. 

dd.  Lower  pinnx  narrowed  at  base  and  distinct. 

10.  tabulare,  Kuhn  (Lomaria  Boryana,  Willd.). 
8t.  stout,  erect,  1-2  ft.  high,  woody,  denaelv  scaly:  lvs. 
1  \£-2  ft.  long,  6—8  in.  wide,  narrowed  and  sometimes 
auricled  at  base;  fertile  pinna.-  narrow-linear,  close.  W. 


distinct  from 


Indies  to  Patagonia,  Mauritius  and  S.  Afr. — Probabl) 
includes  2  or  3  species,  among  them  L. 
Hort. 

bb.  Plant  with  a  stout,  short,  creeping  i 

11.  splcant,  With.  Sterile  lvs.  lanceolate,  6-9  in.  long 
l-\\4  in.  wide,  gradually  narrowed  below;  fertile  hi 
1  ft.  long,  with  longer  stalks  (6-9  in.)  and  narrowly  lin 
ear  pinna).  Eu.,  W.  N.  Amer.— The  large  California! 
form  with  lvs.  2-3  ft.  long  is  possibly  a  distinct  specie. 
The  European  plant  was  early  called  Strut  hi  opten. 
npicanl  by  Scopoli,  by  which  name  it  is  now  cited  a*  tin 
earliest  generic  name.  Hardy;  needs  deepest  shad** 
Lomdria  nippdnica,  Kunze,  Japan,  usually  larger  thai 
preceding,  is  much  like  it  in  other  respects  and  probabl- 
is  better  to  be  considered  as  a  form  of  B.  spicant  rath* 
than  as  a  distinct  species. 

H  oritniiU,  Linn..  1>  a  large  F.  Indian  and  PoiyiwaUn  fern  »« 
Ira.  often  3  ft.  lone.— Well  worthy  of  cult. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 
R.  C.  Benedict. t 


BLKPHARIS  (Greek,  eyelash;  referring  to  fringe" 
bracts).  Acanthaceje.  A  large  (80  species)  genus  ot 
dwarf,  often  spiny  shrubs  and  nerba,  allied  to  A  ran  thus, 
and  of  similar  culture.  Fls.  in  bracted  spikes;  calyx 
cruciate,  4-parted  nearly  to  the  base,  the  2  inner  sepals 
much  shorter  than  the  outer;  corolla  short-tubed,  the 
limb  blue  or  white;  caps,  ellipsoid,  flattened  and  woody. 

carduifdlia,  T.  Anders.  (Acdnthus  carduifdlius,  linn. 
AcanthMium  carduifdlius,  Nees).  Plant  villous:  lvs. 
lanceolate,  sinuate-dentate,  spiny:  spike  terminal, 
cylindrical:  bracts  roundish,  palmately  5-epined  at 
the  a|iex.  S.  Afr.— Not  commonly  cult. 

N.  Taylor,  f 

BLEPHAROCALYX  (eye-lash  and  calyx,  probably 
referring  to  a  fringed  condition).  Myrtacex.  Woody 
plants,  differing  from  Myrtus  in  having  a  thin  crusta- 
ceous  testa  of  the  seed  instead  of  a  thick  and  horny  one, 
and  other  minor  characters,  and  by  some  authors 
united  with  that  genus.  There  are  about  30  species  in 
S.  Amer.,  but  very  little  known  in  cult.  B.  spiraeoides, 
Stapf  (Eugenia  myriophyUa,  Hort.),  is  a  much-branched 
shrub,  9  ft.  high,  free-flowering:  lvs.  lance-lineur,  ?-4in. 
or  l<*s  long:  fls.  small,  pale  yellow,  in  terminal  panicles; 
i  4.  Brazil.  B.M.  8123. 


BLETIA  (named  for  Louis  Blet,  a  Spanish  botanist). 
Orchidacex.  Terrestrial  orchids  with  globose  or  depressed 
pseudobulbs,  from  the  apex  of  which  arises  a  leafy, 
st.;  mostly  hothouse  plants. 

Leaves  plicate-veined :  fla.  borne  on  a  lateral  leafless 
St.;  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  similar,  or  the  latter 
broader;  lip  attached  to  the  base  of  the  column,  3-lobed. 
the  lateral  lobes  erect,  the  middle  lobe  spreading,  the 
disk  with  several  entire  or  denticulate-crisped  ridges; 
pollinia  8.— A  genua  of  about  20  species  in  Trop.  Amer. 

a.  Middle  lobe  of  lip  much  crisped. 
B.  Petals  as  wide  as  sepals:  fls.  rose. 
verecfinda,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  up  to  3  ft.  long,  2-1  in.  wide: 
seai>c  2-4  ft.  tall,  the  upper  portion  a  raceme  or  panicle 
of  numen»us  rose-colored  fls.    W.  Indies  and  Fla. 
G.C.  II.  26,  p.  141.  B.M.  3217  (as  B.  acutipetala) . 

BB.  Petals  broader  than  sepals,  undulate:  fls.  deep  purple. 

Shepherdii,  Hook.    Lvs.  up  to  2  ft.  long,  3-4  in. 
broad:  scape,  2-3  ft.  tall,  the  upper  portion  a  raceme  or 
of  numerous  deep  purple  fls.;  sepals  oblong, 
the  petals   broader,   undulate;  lip  with  the 
white.  Jamaica.  B.M.  3319.  P.NL2:146. 

aa.  M  iddle  lobe  of  lip  not  crisped. 
Sherrattiana,  Batera.  Lvs.  up  to  4  ft.  long,  3—4  in. 
broad:  fls.  bright  rose,  in  a  raceme  of  10  or  more: 
sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse;  petals  much  broader, 
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at  apex  ;  middle  lobe  of  lip  not  crisped,  deeply 
Colombia.  B.M.  5640. 


HociIl 
Haiti. 


it.  campanuUta,  La  Lime  &  l/ex.  KU.  bell-ohapnt,  purple,  with 
center.   Me*.— 8.  hyaeintkina.  It.  Br.— HletMa.— b.  pdlula, 
Fla,  up  to  2  in.  acrone,  deep  pink.    Maid  lo  lie  a  native  of 
B.  M.  3518.— B.  rd«*€r.0t«.  R.  Br.-Phami.. 

Geohue  V.  Nash. 

BLEliLLA  (diminutive  of  Blelia).  Orchiddcar.  Ter- 
restrial orchids  with  pscudobulbs,  and  a  leafy  st. 
with  a  terminal  infl.:  sepals  and  |K>tals  nearly  alike, 
somewhat  .spreading;  hp  3-lobed,  furnished  with 
lamellae,  the  lateral  lobes  surrounding  the  slender 
column;  pollinia  8. — Outdoor  orchids. 

byacintblna,  Rcichb.  f.  (Bit  tin  hyacinth)na,  R.  Br.). 
Pseudobulbs  tuberform:  sts.  up  to  1  ft.  tall,  with  'Mi 
plaited  Ivs. :  fls.  racemose,  on  short  pedicels;  sepals  and 
petals  amethyst-purple;  Hp  3-lobea,  amethyst-purple, 
the  middle  lobe  nearly  quadrate,  denticulate.  China 
and  Japan.  Gt.  15:527.  Gn.  16:416.  B  R.  33:60  (as 
Blelia  Gebina).  B.M.  1492  (as  Cymbidium). — GrowB 
beautifully  in  half -shady,  moist  places,  soon  forming 
large  clumps.   Prop,  by  division  of  the  clumps. 

George  V.  Nash. 

BLlGHIA  (W.  Bligh,  British  mariner,  who  wrote  on 
a  journey  in  the  South  Seas,  1792).  Sajrindact&.  Trees 
and  shrubs  with  pinnately  compound  Ivs.  and  axillary, 
racemose  fls.;  diners  from  Cupania  in  having  a  deeply 
cut  calyx  (rather  than  separate  sepals)  with  the  parts 
only  slightly  imbricate,  and  also  in  thefr. — One  species 
in  Guinea,  now  naturalised  in  the  W.  Indies,  and  yield- 
ing the  akce,  a  3-parted  fr.  with  edible  red  aril  that  is 
much  unproved  by  cooking.  The  fls.  are  so  fragrant  M 
to  deserve  distilling.  The  tree  reaches  a  height  of  30 
ft.,  and  is  cult,  in  Jamaica  to  an  altitude  of  only  3,000 
ft.,  but  can  endure  slight  frost.   It  is  also  cult,  in  S.  Fla. 

sipida,  Kon.  (Cupdnia  sdpida,  Voigt.).  Akee  Tree. 
Fig.  584.  Lfts.  3  or  4  pairs,  obovate-oblong,  entire, 
veined:  fls.  pubescent,  the  oblong  petals  white  and 
rather  showy,  bearing  scales  and  stamens. 

N.  Taylor. t 

BLIGHT.  An  indefinite  term,  popularly  used  todesig- 

T>le  death  of  plants.  The 
term  is  now  restricted 
by  botanists  to  para- 
sitic diseases.  These 
diseases  arc  of  two 
classes, — those  due  to 
bacteria  or  microbes, 
and  thoee  due  to  para- 
sitic fungi.  For  an 
account  of  these 
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BLOOMERIA 

named  for  Dr.  H.  G. 

loomer).  Liliacex. 
Small 
ing 

the  allium  kind. 

A  genus  of  2 
natives  of  S.  C 
every  way  they  are 
closely  allied  to  Bro- 
diK-a,  but  differ  in 
having  the  perianth 
parted  nearly  to  the 
base.  Bloomerias  have 
a  ftattiah  conn,  much 
like  Crocus,  covered 
with   fiber,   and  not 


BLITE:  ChenoptMiium. 
BLOODROOT:  Son- 


often  producing  offsets.  The  lvs.  arc  radical,  slender, 
and  grass-like:  scape  slender  but  stiff,  6-18  in.  high, 
naked,  except  for  short  bracts  beneath  the  many-rayed 
umbel;  pedicels  slender,  jointed;  fls.  nearly  rotate,  less 
than  an  inch  across,  orange. 

Bloomerias  prefer  a  sandy, 
warm  and  well-drained  sod. 
In  northern  California,  with  a 
minimum  temperature  of  15° 
above  zero,  they  are  perfectly 
hardy.  In  a  colder  climate,  a 
covering  of  straw  or  leaves  or 
a  position  in  the  coldframe 
would  be  a  judicious  precau- 
tion. Plant  early,  and  see  that 
the  soil  is  light  and  sweet. 
They  like  the  sun,  and  arc  good 
for  forcing.  The  light  soil  and 
warmth  of  a  pot  more  nearly 
approximates  natural  condi- 
tions than  the  open  ground 
does  in  cooler  climates.  After 
ripening,  it  is  best  to  dig  and 
replant  in  fall.  The  seeds  grow 
readily,  and  the  plants  flower 
in  three  to  four  years. 

■  area,  Kellogg. 
Fig.  585.  Scape 
roughish,  6-18  in. :  If. 
J^-J^in.  broad: 
fls.  numerous, 
bright  orange, 
in  a  dense  um- 
bel; stamens 
nearly  as  long 
an  the  perianth, 
at  the  base.    B.M.  5896  (as 
G.C.  LtX  20:687. 
More   slender:  lvs.  3-7:  fls. 
smaller,  keeled  with  brown,  the  stamens  shorter.  G.C. 
HI.  20:687.— Less  valuable  than  the  other. 

Carl  Pordy. 

BLUEBELL:  Campanula. 

BLUEBERRY-CULTURE.  Fig.  586.  Blueberries  are 
fruit-bearing  shrubs  of  the  genus  Vaccinium,  long  gath- 
ered wild  in  North  America  in  great  quantities  and  now 
about  to  be  cultivated  with  success. 

Success  in  blueberry-culture  rests  especially  on  the 
recognition  of  two  peculiarities  in  the  nutrition  of  these 
plants:  first,  their  requirement  of  an  acid  soil;  second, 
their  possession  of  a  root-fungus  that  appears  to  have 
the  beneficial  function  of  supplying  them  with  nitrogen. 

If  blueberries  are  planted  in  a  soil  with  an  alkaline  or 
neutral  reaction,  such  as  the  ordinary  rich  garden  or 
fertile  field,  it  is  useless  to  expect  their  successful 
growth.  In  such  a  situation  they  become  feeble  and 
finally  die.  Blueberries  require  an  acid  soil,  and  they 
thrive  best  in  that  particular  type  of  acid  soil  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  pure  sand  and  peat.  The  peat 
may  be  of  either  the  bog  or  the  upland  sort. 

Good  aeration  of  the  soil  is  another  essential.  It  is 
commonly  but  erroneously  supposed  that  the  swamp 
blueberry  (Vaccinium  corymhoaum) ,  the  species  chiefly 
desirable  for  cultivation,  grows  best  in  a  permanently 
wet  soil.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  wild 
plants  of  the  swamps  occupy  situations  which  though 
perhaps  submerged  in  winter  and  spring  are  exposed 
during  the  root-forming  period  of  summer  and  autumn, 
or,  when  growing  in  permanently  submerged  plaecs, 
they  build  up  a  hummock  or  a  cushion  of  moss  which 
rises  above  the  summer  water-level  and  within  which 
the  feeding-roots  of  the  bush  are  closely  interlaced. 
In  actual  culture,  moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
swamp  blueberry  does  not  thrive  in  a  permanently  wet 
or  soggy  soil. 


the  filaments  dilated 
Xothoscordum  aureum). 
Clevelandii,  Wats. 
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Although  some  species  of  Vaccinium,  such  as  the 
common  low-bush  blueberry,  V.  pennnulvanicum,  grow 
and  fruit  abundantly  in  sandy  uplands  that  are  sub- 
ject to  drought,  the  swamp  blueberry  grows  best  in 
soils  naturally  or  artificially  supplied  with  adequate 
moisture. 

These  then  are  the  throe  fundamental  requirements  of 
successful  blueberry  culture:  (1 )  An  acid  soil,  especially 
one  composed  of  peat  and  sand;  (2)  good  drainage  and 
thorough  aeration  of  the  surface  soil;  and  (3)  perma- 
nent but  moderate  soil-moisture.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  beneficial  root-fungus  which  is  believed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  need  give  the  cultivator 
no  concern,  for  it  will  propagate  itself  spontaneously 
and  adequately,  without  any  necessity  of  soil  or  plant 
inoculation. 

Propagation. 

Blueberry  plantations  may  be  formed  by  the  trans- 
planting of  unselcctcd  wild  bushes  or  by  the  growing 
of  seedlings,  but  such  a  course  is  not  the  best.  Seedling 
plants,  even  from  the  largest-berried  parents,  produce 
small  berries  oftener  than  large  ones.  Until  nurserymen 
are  prepared  to  furnish  plants  ascxually  propagated 
from  superior  stocks,  the  cultivator  should  begin  by 
the  transplanting  of  the  best  wild  bushes,  selected  when 
in  fruit  for  the  size,  color,  flavor,  and  earliness  of  the 
berry,  and  the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  bush. 
These  he  should  propagate  by  layering  and  by  cuttings 
until  his  plantation  is  completed.  By  means  of  a  com- 
bination of  these  two  methods,  a  valuable  old  plant 
can  be  multiplied  bv  several  hundred  at  one  propa- 
gation, the  fruit  of  the  progeny  retaining  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent. 

Large  berries  cost  (ess  to  pick  than  small  ones  and 
bring  a  higher  price.  A  berry  H  of  in  inch  in  diame- 
ter has  already  been  produced  under  cultivation  and 
others  of  still  larger  size  are  to  be  expected. 

While  grafting  and  especially  budding  are  useful 
in  experimental  work,  neither  method  is  suitable  for 
commercial  plantations  because  blueberry  bushes  are 
continually  sending  up  new  and  undesirable  shoots 
from  the  stock.  The  best  season  for  budding  is  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August.  The  budded 
plants  should  be  protected  from  direct  sunlight,  and 
special  care  should  be  taken  that  the  raffia 


does  not  become  wet  for  the  first  three  weeks. 

The  easiest  way  to  propagate  the  swamp  blueberry-  is 
by  a  special  process  of  layering  known  as  "stumping." 
In  early  spring,  preferably  before  the  buds  have  begun 
to  push,  all  the  stems  of  the  plant,  or  as  many-  as  it  is 
desired  to  sacrifice  for  propagation,  are  cut  off  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  stiunjis  are  then  covered 
to  the  depth  of  2  inches  with  a  mixture  of  alx>ut  four 
parts  of  clean  sand  and  one  of  sifted  peat.  The  sand- 
bed  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  except  at  the 


very'  surface.  The  new  growth  from  the  stumps,  which 
without  the  sand  would  consi 


of  stems  merely,  is 
transformed  in  working  its  way  through  the  sand  into 
scaly,  erect  or  nearly  erect  rootstocks  which  on  reach- 
ing the  surface  continue  their  development  into  leafy 
shoots.  Although  roots  are  formed  only  sparingly  on 
the  covered  bases  of  stems,  they  develop  quickly  and 
abundantly  on  these  artificially  produced  rootstocks. 
By  the  end  of  autumn  the  shoots  are  well  rooted  at  the 
base.  They  should  remain  in  place  in  the  sand-bed 
through  the  winter,  exposed  to  freezing  temperatures. 
Early  in  the  following  spring,  before  the  buds  have 
begun  to  push,  each  rooted  shoot  is  carefully  severed 
from  the  stump.  The  upper  portion  of  the  shoot  is 
discarded,  the  cut  being  made  at  such  a  point  as  to 
leave  on  the  basal  portion  about  three  buds  above  the 
former  level  of  the  sand-bed.  The  rooted  shoots  are 
potted  in  clean  3-inch  porous  pots  in  a  soil  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  rotted  upland  peat  to  one  of  sand  and 
one  of  clean  broken  crocks.  They  are  then  plunged  in 


sand  in  a  shaded  coif  1  frame  or  greenhouse,  with  abun- 
dant light  but  no  direct  sunlight.  For  the  first  twe 
months  the  temperature  should  be  kept  below  65°  F. 
When  subjected  to  high  temperatures,  the  newly  cut 
shoots  are  liable  to  die  and  rot  from  the  base  upward. 
Watering  should  be  infrequent,  only  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  but  well  aerated.  The  frame  should  re- 
ceive ventilation  but  not  enough  to  cause  the  new  twigs 
to  droop.  They  are  very  susceptible  to  over- ventilation 
and  overheating  just  before  they  complete  their  pri- 
mary growth.  After  the  new  t  wigs  have  stopped  growing 
and  their  wood  becomes  hard,  new  root-growth  takes 
place.  Then  secondary  twig-growth  follows.  Not  until 
thus  has  occurred  is  the  life  of  the  plant  assured.  Those 
plants  that  make  sufficient  growth  to  require  repotting 
during  the  first  summer  should  be  transferred  to  clean 

Cots  of  2  inches  larger  diameter  in  a  standard  blue- 
erry  soil  mixture. 

A  very  successful  potting  mixture,  or  nursery-bed 
mixture,  for  blueberry  plants  consists  of  one  part  of 
clean  or  washed  sand,  nine  parts  of  rotted  upland  peat, 
chopped  or  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  three 
parts  of  clean  broken  crocks. 
No  loam  and  especially  no 
lime  should  be  used.  Ma- 
nure is  not  necessary*,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  may  be  re- 
garded as  dangerous,  al- 
though in  small  amounts 
it  serves  to  stimulate  the 
plants,  at  least  temporarily. 
The  danger  from  manure 
apparently  lies  in  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  an  alka- 
line condition  in  the  soil. 

The  use  of  crocks  in  the 
potting  mixture  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  rootlets 
seek  them  and  form  around 
them  the  same  mats  that 
they  form  at  the  wall  of 
the  pot,  thus  increasing 
the  effective  root-surface 
and  the  vigor  of  growth. 

The  peat  most  success- 
fully used  for  potting  blue- 
berry plants  is  an  upland 
peat  procured  in  kalmia,  or 
laurel,  thickets.  In  a  sandy 
soil  in  which  the  leaves  of 
these  bushes  and  of  the  oak 
trees  with  which  they  usually  grow  have  accumulated 
and  rotted  for  many  years  untouched  by  fire,  a  mass 
of  rich  leaf-peat  is  formed,  interlaced  by  the  super- 
ficial rootlets  of  the  oak  and  laurel  into  tough  mats 
or  turfs,  commonly  2  to  4  inches  in  thickness.  These 
turfs,  ripped  from  the  soil  and  rotted  from  two  to  six 
months  in  a  moist  but  well  aerated  stack,  make  an 
ideal  blueberry  peat.  A  good  substitute  is  found  in 
similar  turfs  formed  in  sandy  oak  woods  having  an 
underbrush  of  other  ericaceous  plants  than  laurel.  Oak 
leaves  raked,  stacked,  and  rotted  for  about  eighteen 
months  without  lime  or  manure  are  also  good.  The 
leaves  of  some  trees,  such  as  maples,  rot  so  rapidly 
that  within  a  year  they  may  have  passed  from  the 
acid  condition  necessary  for  the  formation  of  good 
peat  to  the  alkaline  stage  of  decomposition,  which  is 
fatal  to  blueberry*  plants.  Even  oak  leaves  rotted  for 
several  years  become  alkaline  if  they  are  protected  from 
the  a<  Id  it  ion  of  new  leaves  bearing  fresh  charges  of 
acidity. 

By  ordinary'  methods,  cuttings  of  the  swamp  blueberry 
have  been  rooted  only  in  occasional  instances.  Two  suc- 
cessful methods,  however,  have  been  especially  devised 
for  these  plants.   The  most  novel  of  these  but  the  i 
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easiest  of  operation  is  that  of  "tubering."  This  method 
involves  the  same  principle  as  that  employed  in  stump- 
ing, namely  the  forcing  of  new  shoots  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  basal  portions  are  morphologically  scaly 
rootstocks,  with  a  strong  rooting  tendency.  This 
method  of  propagation  from  stem  cuttings  is  colled 
tubcring  because  the  treatment  as  well  as  the  behavior 
of  the  cuttings  is  essentially  identical  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  reproduction  from  tubers,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  potato. 

The  cuttings  are  made  in  late  winter  or  early  spring, 
and  the  whole  plant  may  be  used,  including  old  stems 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  With  a  saw  and  knife 
cut  the  wood  in  pieces  about  4  inches  long.  Lay  these 
horizontally  in  a  shallow,  well-drained  box  containing 
a  bed  of  dean  sand  and  cover  them  with  half  an  inch 
of  the  same  material.  Water  the  sand  well,  cover  the 
box  with  glass,  and  keep  it  at  a  temperature  of  60*  to 
65°,  or  less  if  the  equipment  does  not  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  temperature.  The  sand-bed  must  be 
kept  moist,  although  if  there  are  only  slight  apertures 
beneath  the  glass,  a  second  watering  may  not  bo 
required  for  several  weeks. 

At  the  temperature  already  specified,  shoots  should 
begin  to  appear  above  the  sand  within  six  weeks.  The 
boxes  should  then  be  placed  in  good  light  but  pro- 
tected from  direct  sunlight,  and,  when  warm  weather 
approaches,  they  should  be  given  the  coolest  situation 
available  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  below  65°  as 
long  as  pract  icable.  When  the  first  shoots  have  stopped 
growing  and  their  foliage  has  turned  to  a  mature  green 
color,  they  are  ready  to  produce  roots.  A  half-inch 
layer  of  finely  sifted  rotted  peat  should  then  be  added 
to  the  surface  of  the  Band-bed  and  thoroughly  wet 
down  with  a  fine  spray.  The  box  should  remain  in 
this  condition,  with  a  little  ventilation  but  a  saturated 
or  nearly  saturated  atmosphere,  unt  il  new  shoots  cease 
to  appear.  Meanwhile,  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  the  older  shoots  will  have  formed  roots  !>etwe«n 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  point  at  which  they 
sprang  from  the  cutting.  After  a  shoot  is  well  rooted  it 
will  make  secondary  twig-growth,  and  if  the  develop- 
ment of  roots  has  not  already  been  ascertained  by 
direct  examination,  the  making  of  such  secondary 
growth  is  good  evidence  that  rooting  has  actually 
taken  place.  If  the  rooted  shoots  have  not  already 
disconnected  themselves  from  the  dead  cuttings  they 
should  be  can-fully  severed  with  a  sharp  knife.  They 
are  then  potted  in  2-inch  pota  in  the  standard  blueberry 
soil  mixture  already  described,  and  during  a  period  of 
three  or  four  weeks  they  should  be  gradually  changed 
from  their  saturated  atmosphere  and  full  shade  to  open 
air  and  half  sunlight.  If  preferred,  the  shoots  may 
remain  in  the  original  cutting-bed  until  the  following 
spring,  before  potting,  the  cutting-bed  being  exposed  to 
freezing  temperatures  during  the  winter. 

When  blueberry  plants,  either  large  or  small,  are 
grown  in  porous  pots,  the  surf  are  of  the  pot  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  for  the  rootlets,  which 
grow  through  the  soil  to  the  wall  of  the  pot  for  air, 
are  exceedingly  fine  and  easily  killed  by  drying, 
to  the  great  injur)'  of  the  plant.  This  danger  may 
be  eliminated  by  plunging  the  pots  to  the  run  in  a 
well-drained  bed  of  sand,  or  by  setting  the  pot  in 
another  pot  of  2  to  4  inches  greater  diameter,  with 
a  packing  of  moist  sphagnum  between,  and  crocks  at 
the  bottom. 

A  burning  of  the  young  leaves  and  growing  tips  of 
twigs  is  often  produced  by  the  hot  sun  from  the  mid- 
dle of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  Plants  in  pots 
or  nursery  beds  ore  easily  protected  from  such  injury 
and  forced  to  their  maximum  growth  by  a  half-shade 
covering  of  sluts,  the  slats  and  the  spaces  between 
being  of  the  same  width.  On  cloud v  days  the  shade 
should  be  removed.  It  should  uot  be  used  in  full  or 
fring. 


During  the  winter  the  rooted  cuttings  or  one-year- 
old  plants  should  be  kept  outdoors,  exposed  to  freezing 
temperatures,  their  sou  mulched  with  leaves,  prefer- 
ably oak  leaves.  When  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
during  the  winter  they  make  no  growth  before  spring. 
Even  then  their  growth  is  abnormal,  often  feeble,  or 
sometimes  deferred  for  a  whole  year. 

Plants  from  cuttings  or  rooted  shoots  are  ready  for 
permanent  field  planting  when  they  are  two  or  three 
years  old  and  about  1  lA  to  2  feet  high.  They  are  beat 
set  out  in  early  spring  before  the  buds  have  begun  to 
push. 

The  field  plantation. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  plants  send  out  no  new 
roots  in  spring  until  they  are  in  full  leaf,  their  flowering 
is  nearly  or  quite  finished,  and  their  principal  twig- 
growth  has  ceased.  It  is  important,  therefore,  in  tax- 
ing up  either  a  wild  or  a  cultivated  plant  from  the  open 
ground,  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  root-mat 
be  lifted  with  the  plant,  for  upon  this  they  depend 
for  moisture  until  their  new  rootlets  arc  formed. 

In  the  case  of  mature  wild  bushes  with  very  large 
root-systems,  when  it  is  practicable  to  secure  hut  a 
fraction  of  the  root-mat,  say  a  disk  only  3  or  4  feet  in 
diameter,  it  is  the  best  procedure  to  cut  all  the  stems  to 
the  ground  at  the  time  of  transplanting.  The  bush  will 
then  produce  a  new  and  symmetrical  top  of  a  sue 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  roots.  The  wood  that  ia 
removed  may  be  used  for  cuttings  if  the  plant  is  suffi- 
ciently valuable. 

A  plant  pollinated  with  its  own  pollen,  or  with  pol- 
len from  its  asexual  offspring,  produces  fewer,  smaller, 
and  later  berries  than  a  cross-pollinated  plant.  In  a 
field  of  plants  propagated  from  cuttings  or  layers,  two 
parent  stocks  should  be  used,  a  row  of  plants  from  one 
stock  being  followed  by  a  row  from  the  other. 

In  the  permanent  field  plantation  the  bushes  should 
be  set  8  feet  apart  each  way.  When  they  reach  mature 
size  they  will  nearly  or  quite  cover  the  intervening 
spaces.  , 

To  secure  full  vigor  of  growth,  the  ground  between 
the  bushes  must  be  kept  free  from  all  other  vegetation. 
On  rocky  uplands  a  continuous  mulch  of  oak  leaves, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  secure  them,  will  help  toward 
this  end  as  well  as  keep  the  soil  in  Uic  necessary  acid 
condition.  It  is  more  economical,  however,  to  choose 
such  a  location  for  the  plantation  as  will  permit  the  use 
of  horse-drawn  machinery,  and  will  make  mulching 

The  most  favorable  location  for  blueberry-culture  is  a 
boggy  area  with  a  peat  covering  and  sand  subsoil,  the 
peat  preferably  of  such  a  thickness  that  a  deep  plowing 
will  turn  up  some  of  the  underlying  sand. 

The  lanu  should  be  so  ditched  that  the  water-level 
can  be  kept  at  least  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  during  the  growing  season  or  can  be  raised  for 
subirrigation  during  a  drought. 

The  ground  should  be  plowed  to  the  depth  of  about 
8  inches  and  repeatedly  narrowed  during  the  season 
preceding  the  planting,  in  order  to  kill  the  vegeta- 
tion. After  the  plants  are  old  enough  to  have  formed 
a  root-mat,  the  hiurrowing  should  be  very  shallow, 
not  more  than  2  or  3  inches,  so  that  the  roots  will 
not  be  injured. 

By  proper  manipulation  in  the  greenhouse,  seedling 
blueberry  plants  can  often  be  made  to  ripen  a  few  ber- 
ries in  less  than  a  year,  but  they  do  not  come  into  com- 
mercial bearing  in  field  plantations  until  they  arc 
about  five  years  old,  when  the  plants  are  3  to  4  feet 
high.  They  then  increase  slowly  to  full  size  and  full 
bearing. 

The  field  plantings  resulting  from  the  recent  experi- 
ments in  blueberry  culture  arc  too  young  to  show  the 
mature  yield.  Fortunately,  however,  there  has  been 
found,  near  Elkhart,  Indiana,  a  small  blueberry  plant- 
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ing  of  mature  age,  believed  to  be  the  only  commercial 
plantation  in  existence,  which  sets  forward  our  knowl- 
edge of  yields  by  at  least  a  decade.  The  plantation  is  a 
little  less  than  two  and  a  half  acres  in  extent.  It  was 
started  in  1889  in  a  natural  blueberry  bug,  which  was 
first  drained  and  then  set  with  unselected  wild  blue- 
berry bushes.  Exact  records  of  yield  and  receipts  are 
available  only  for  the  years  1910  to  1912.  They  are 
as  follows 


Year 

Yield 

Price 
tappros  avg. 
per  qt.| 

19 10  (a  year  of  "almoat  total 
'allure"  because  of  late 

1040 
5900 

VTU  eta. 
12-,  cU. 
12",  eta. 

S178  25 

725  25 
758  25 

The  annual  expenses  for  weeding,  cultivation,  and 
irrigation  were  about  $50.  The  cost  of  picking  was  5 
cents  a  quart.  The  general  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
equipment  was  about  $5  per  year,  the  crates  and  boxes 
being  used  repeatedly. 

Estimating  an  annual  charge  of  $30  for  interest,  $5 
for  taxes,  and  $10  for  depreciation,  the  profit*  for  these 
three  years  are  computed  as  follows: 


Year  Profit*  per  acre 

1910  ,.,  $10 

1911  139 

1912  147 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  are  based 
on  the  yield*  from  wild  bushe*  transplanted  without 
selection  as  to  individual  productiveness  or  the  size 
of  the  berries.  With  bushes  propagated  from  selected 
stocks,  the  yield  should  be  greater  and  the  berries  much 
larger,  this  greater  size  probably  effecting  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  picking  and  certainly  an  increase  in  the 
selling  price.  Fhederick  V.  Coville. 

BLUB  FLAG: 

BLUETS:  tiouttonia. 

BLUM  ENB  A  CHI  A  (after  Dr.  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen,  1752-1810).  Loas&cex.  S.  Amer- 
ican plants  allied  to  Loasa  and  Mentzelia  (prairie 
lilies),  not  cult,  in  Amer.  because  of  their  covering 
of  stinging  hairs.  The  fls.  are  odd  and  pretty,  axillary, 
solitary  and  bracteate:  lvs.  opposite,  lobed.  The 
garden  forms  are  mostly  treated  as  tender  annuals. 
Prop,  by  seeds,  to  be  sown  in  pots  in  spring.  Trans- 
plant only  when  danger  from  frost  is  over. 

8.  rAMfluiteam.  Hook.  f.  I.v*.  8-10  in.  long:  0*.  1 lfr-2  in.  lone, 
brick-red,  tipped  yellow  without,  and  yellow  within;  petals  5—10, 
boat -shaped.  Peru.  Kcuador.  F.H.  22  235H.  B.M.  t>143. — B. 
cororuila,  Haage  A  Schinidl.  1  i?  ft.:  lvs.  narrow,  bi-pinnatifid: 
fis-  half  hiiltlen  by  the  lvs.,  2  in.  diam.,  pure  white.  It. II.  1*74, 
p.  58.  F.M.  1M74.  139. — B.  ffraruhJIAra,  Don  (B.  contorts. 
Hook.  f.  B.M.  0134).  I.vs.  4-0  in.  long:  fU.  1  4-2  in.  long,  wholly 
red;  Malea  Win.  long,  eup-ahaped,  green;  ■u:if:,  in  5  bundle*,  with 
long  filament*.  Peru.  B.  in.Urmr,  Sclirod.  St.  climbing.  4-ided: 
petals  white,  uogoiculate  B.M.  2!M>.').  —  B.  Ixtrrilia,  Brit.  (Cftjo- 
phora  latericin.  llcnth.J  I.v«.  pinnate,  with  roundish  lobed  Iftn;  fl  - 
atalka,  twin,  single-fid.:  fU.  orange-rod.  .S.  Amer.  B.M.  3tl32.  B  it. 

*"*  N.  TAYLOH.t 

BOCCONIA  (after  Dr.  Paolo  Bocconi,  Sicilian  botan- 
ist and  author).  Papaverace.T.  Pi.um  Poppy.  Tkke 
Celandine.  Tall  garden  herbs,  suitable  to  the  hardy 
border. 

Herbs,  but  sometimes  almost  shrubby,  glaucous: 
lvs.  lobed:  fls.  small,  many,  in  terminal  panicles;  sepals 
2,  colored;  petals  wanting;  stamens  manv:  fr.  a  stalked 
caps.,  few-seeded. — Four  or  5  species  in  American  trop- 
ics, and  China  and  Japan.  The  well-known  China-Jap- 
anese species.  B.  cordata,  is  by  some  recent  author* 
referred  to  Macleya.  B.  frutexcenx  and  B.  intnjrifolvi 


BOCCONIA 

(latter  apparently  not  cult.)  representing  Bocconia  as 
limited. 

The  large,  handsome  leaves  remind  one,  by  their  tex- 
ture and  lobing,  of  bloodroot  and  Stylophorum,  which 
belong  to  allied  genera.  The  flowers  are  very  unlike 
our  common  poppies,  being  small  and  without  petals, 
but  they  are  Ixinie  in  great  feathery  or  plumy  masses, 
in  terminal  panicles  raised  high  above  the  heavy  foliage, 
making  the  plant  unique  in  its  picturesque  general 
appearance.  Hence,  it  is  much  used  for  isolated  lawn 
specimens,  or  for  very  bold  and  striking  effects,  being 
especially  adapted  to  be  viewed  at  long  distances.  It 
is  also  placed  in  shrubberies,  wild  gardens,  and  at  the 
back  of  wide  borders.  It  spreads  rapidly  by  suckers, 
any  of  which,  if  detached,  will  make  a  strong  plant  in 
a  single  season.  The  plume  poppy  seems  to  be  much 
hardier  in  America  than  in  the  Old  World.  It  was 
popular  early  in   the  century,  but  was  neglected, 


587.  Bocconia  cordata. 


probably  because  it  spread  so  rapidly.  Lately  it  has 
become  popular  again.  It  deserves  to  be  permanently 
naturalized  in  the  American  landscape.  To  produce 
the  largest  specimens,  it  is  well  to  plant  in  very  rich 
soil,  give  the  old  clumps  liquid  manure  in  spring, 
and  cut  off  the  suckers.  Propagation  chieflv  by 
suckers.  See  Pflanzenreich,  hf  t.  40,  p.  217  for  the  latest 
monograph. 

cordlta,  Willd.  (B.  iapdnica,  Hort  ).  Fig.  587.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennial:  height  5-8  ft.:  lvs.  large,  glau- 
cous, heart-shaped,  much  lobed,  deeply  veined:  fls. 
pinkish;  stamens  alxiut  30.  China,  Japan.  B.M.  1905. 
On.  54,  p.  279.  Gag.  5:342. 

microcarpa,  Mavim.  Perennial,  9  ft.:  fls.  golden 
brown  or  bronzv,  in  immense  panicles,  summer:  lvs. 
much  as  in  B.  cordata.  N.  China.  R.H.  1898,  p.  362,  f. 
125. 

frutescens,  Linn.  Perennial,  somewhat  shrubby, 
4—9  ft. :  lvs.  pinnatifid,  (Mile  green,  often  glaueeseent 
beneath,  ovate-oblong,  cuneate  at  the  base,  6-12  in. 
long:  fls.  greenish,  the  panicle  often  a  foot  long.  Oct 
Mex.  and  Peru.  L.B.C. :  83.  —  Intro,  by  Franceschi 
in  1895. 

0.  tn/eori/Afui,  Humb.  A  Bonpl.  9  ft.:  fla.  greenish:  lvs.  nearly 
entire.  Peru.  Ik  sometime*  cult.— B.  marr<x6rpa.  B.  GiriiUa  and 
H.  Thuntr'vii  are  trade  nime«,  the  nr»«  two  referable  to  B.  cordata. 
the  last  probably  to  B  microcarpa.  ff  TAYLOR-f 
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BOEA  (name  obscure,  probablv  personal).  Sometimes 
spelled  Bora.  Gesneriacex.  Allied  to  Streptocarpus, 
sometimes  found  in  choice  collection*.  Differs  from 
Streptocarpus  in  having  a  short  corolla-tube  and  a 
broadly  campanulas •  n.,  no  disk,  and  very  minor 
characters.  Boeas  are  perennial  herbs  with  ovate  or 
oblique  lvs.  radical  or  opposite  on  a  very  short  st.: 
peduncles  axillary  or  elongated  lead'  --  scapes,  the  fls. 
small  or  medium  in  size,  blue. — Species  16-20  in  E. 
Asia  and  to  Austral,  and  Seychelles.  B.  Clarkeana, 
Hemsl.,  from  China,  has  been  offered  in  the  trade:  lvs. 
radical,  roundish,  strongly  crenate,  petioled,  bronze- 
green  above  and  maroon-red  beneath:  fls.  3-4  on  each 
peduncle,  clear  azure-blue  with  a  whitish  spot. 

BOEHMFRIA  (G.  R.  Boeh  mer.  a  German  botanist). 
Vrticacese.  A  fiber  plant;  and  a  greenhouse  shrub  or 
tree. 

Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  often  3-nerved:  fls. 
monoecious  or  dioecious,  in  dense  clusters;  petals  none: 
sepals  2-5:  fr.  a  flattened  achene.  H.  mvea,  Gaud.,  of 
Trop.  Asia,  is  cult,  in  some  countries  as  a  fiber  plant, 
and  has  been  intra,  into  this  country  for  that  purpose. 
Now  grown  extensively  in  Calif,  and  La.  for  its  fiber. 
See  Report  No.  2,  office  of  Fiber  Investigations,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric,  and  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric.  ft,  p.  284.  It 
produces  ramie.  It  is  a  strong-growing,  large-lvd.  per- 
ennial, well  suited  to  the  border  as  an  ornamental 
subject.  A  genus  of  45  widely  distributed  species  of 
sli rubs,  trees  or  herbs. 

a  rg  en  tea,  Und.  Fig.  588.  Tree,  10-30  ft.:  Ivb.  alter- 
nate, ovate,  long-acuminate,  8-10  in.  long,  3-5  in.  wide, 
usually  silvery :  fls.  in  an  axillary  compound  catkin-like 
cluster,  6-10  in.  long.  Mex. — An  excellent  warmhouse 
plant,  cult,  mostly  in  botanic  gardens,  but  worthy  of 
wide  attention. 

B.  macrophylla.  Don.  A  fill  rub  or  amall  tree:  lvs.  lumililr,  ft-9 
ig^jwrrale.  prominently  3-nerved:  •pike*  alender,  umuUly 


N.  Tatlor. 

BOG  -  GARDENING.  The  growing  of  plants  in 
swamps,  marsh-spots  and  bogs:  distinguished  from 
water-gardening  or  aquatic-gardening  in  the  fact  that 
the  plants  are  not  immersed  or  floating  but  grow 
mostly  free  above  the  soil.  When  water-gardening  is 
made  to  include  bog-gardcninK,  confusion  in  practice 
is  likely  to  result  because  the  cultural  requirements  are 
unlike. 

Bog-gardens  may  be  separate  areas  in  themselves, 
or  they  may  comprise  the  edges  of  water-gardens  or 
the  spongy  ground  along  runnels  or  the  margins  of 
pools.  Hog-gardening  is  mostly  a  practice  in  colonizing 
plants,  finding  the  ones  that  are  specially  adapted  to 
the  particular  place.  The  artistic  scheme  is  one  of 
informality.  If  the  place  is  very  soft,  stepping-stones 
may  comprise  the  walks.  Hereabouts  may  be  grown 
the  many  marsh  and  wet-land  plants,  many  of  which 
are  showy  and  also  little  known  to  cultivators.  The 
spanraniuras,  pontedcrias,  some  of  the  hibiscus  (page 
3381,  many  orchids,  loosestrifes,  eephalanthus,  utrie- 
ulanas,  anil  a  host  of  others  will  occur  to  frequenters 
of  morasses  and  distant  shores.  l.  H,  g_ 

BOLANDRA  (H.  N".  Bolander,  Californian  botanist). 
Saxifragace*.  Two  species  of  small  W.  American  herbs 
offered  for  borders  and  wild  gardens. 

Flowers  purplish  in  lax  corvmbs;  petals  5,  inserted 
on  the  throat  of  the  5-lobed  calyx;  stamens  5,  alternate 
with  petals.  Delicate  herbs,  suitable  for  rockwork 
where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture. 

oreglna,  \\  at  -.  A  foot  OX  2  high,  pubescent  and 
glandular:  lvs.  laciniately  tnothed  and  lobed:  fls.  deep 
purple;  tube  of  the  calyx  equaling  the  teeth  and  a  little 
shorter  than  the  petals:  pedicels  reflexed  in  front.  Ore. 
and  Wash.— Intro,  by  Gillett  in  1881. 

The  firat-drwribed  *p™r«.  H  rali/trntai,  Ormjr,  wra»  not  to 
Imvr  l>wn  uttered  in  the  trade.    It  i*  a 


with  "mailer  fl*.,  the  lower  lvs.  round-reniform  and  S4obed:  plant 
3-12  in.  high,  the  at*,  weak  and  slender. 

BOLDOA  FRAGRANS,  cult,  in  S.  Calif.:  Peumu*. 

BOLfeTUS:  Xtiuhraom. 

BOLLEA  (in  honor  of  Dr.  Karl  Holle).  Orchidaceje. 
Epiphytic  greenhouse  orchids  without  pscudobulbs,  with 
flat  lvs.,  and  lateral  1-lld.  peduncles:  sepals  and  petals 
nearly  alike,  spreading,  the  lateral  sepals  forming  a 
distinct  chin;  lip  articulated  to  the  column-foot,  entire, 
the  initrfrin  revolute,  furnished  with  a  thick  ridged 
plate,  over  which  the  stout  column  extends;  poUinia  4. 
— A  Trap.  American  genus  of  4  species. 

A.  Recurved  tip  of  lip  purple. 
viol  Ac  rum,  Reichb.  f.  (Hunlleya  violacea,  Lindl. 
ZygopHalum  vialaceum,  Reichb.  f.).  Fls.  deep  violet; 
sepals  and  petals  broad,  undulate;  lip  ovate,  cordate, 
the  tip  recurved.  British  Guiana.  F.S.  7:678.  P.M. 
8:1. 


AA.  Recurved  tip  of  lip  yellow. 
B.  Flu.  violet  or  purple. 
ccelestis,  Reichb.  f.  (Zygopitalum  cattstc,  Reichb.  f.). 
Lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long  and  2  in.  broad:  fls.  3-4  in.  across; 
sepals  and  petals  bluish  violet,  with  yellow  tips,  the 
dorsal  broadly  obovate;  petals  similar  to  the  dorsal 
sepal;  Up  colored  like  the  petals,  the  crest  buff. 
Colombia.  B.M.  6458.  Gt.  31:1075.  Lind.  2:61. 
G.  16:99.  Gn.  31,  p.  121. 

bb.  Fls.  rose-colored. 
C.  Sepal*  and  petals  light  rose. 
Patinii,  Reichb.  f.  (ZygopHalum  Pdtinii,  Reichb.  f.). 
Lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long  and  2-3  in.  wide:  fls.  3-4  in.  across; 
sepals  and  petals  light  rose,  undulate,  the  lower  side  of 
the  lateral  sepals  darker;  lip  triangular-hastate,  yellow. 
F.M.  1875:147.  G.C.  II.  3:9. 

cc.  Sepals  and  petals  dull  rose,  tipped  with  yellow  and 
margined  white  or  yellow. 
LsltadeL  Reichb.  f.  (ZygopHalum  LaUndei,  Reichb. 
f.).  Lvs.  as  in  B.  Patinii,  but  fls.  smaller  and  darker;  lip 
ovate-hastate,  yellow.   Colombia.    B.M.  6331.  O.R. 
8:369.  George  V.  Nash. 

BOLLEO-CHONDRORHYNCHA.  A  cross  of  Bollea 
caclfsti*  with  probably  Chondrorhyncha  Chestcrtonii, 
with  both  of  which  it  was  found  growing  in  Colombia, 
whence  it  was  intro.  to  the  collection  of  Otto  Frocbel  of 
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Zurich  in  1808.  It  has  received  the  name  B.-C.  Froe- 
beliana,  Cogn.  This  natural  hybrid  has  a  slender  erect 
peduncle  4  in.  long,  at  the  top  bearing  2  membranous 
bract*  half  the  length  of  the  ovary:  fl.  3H  in.  wide,  the 
sepals  and  petals  lanceolate-ligulate,  yellow-white, 
lightly  tinged  with  rose,  especially  at  the  summit;  dor- 
sal sepal  pointed,  curving  out  want  at  the  top,  the  lateral 
ones  much  incurved ;  petals  obtuse,  almost  flat,  curved 


589.  Boltonia  latiiquama.  ( X  H) 

back  at  the  tip;  lip  somewhat  thick  and  fleshy,  more 
delicate  than  in  B.  caleatig,  the  blade  widely  obovate 
and  rounded;  crest  orange-yellow,  with  a  yellowish 
border  and  an  edge  of  brown-purple. 

BOLOCANTHUS,  BOLUSANTHOS:  Lophocarjnu. 

BOLTONIA  (James  Bolton.  English  botanist).  Com- 
pdsilse.  False  Chamomile.  Four  or  5  species  of  aster- 
like  glabrous  often  glaucous  herbs  of  the  United  States 
and  eastern  Asm,  sometimes  planted  in  borders  and 
wild  garden* 

They  are  tall  and  leafy  plants,  blooming  profusely 
in  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  excellent  for  the 
hardy  border.  They  have  alternate,  entire  and  sessile  or 
clasping  lvs.  and  angled,  often  .striate,  St*.  Differs  from 
Aster  in  having  very  few  pappus  bristles  which  in 
Aster  are  numerous,  and  in  other  technical  characters. 

Boltonias  are  of  easiest  culture.  Thev  take  care  of 
themselves  when  once  established.  Propagation  is 
effected  by  division.  Should  be  better  known  to  garden- 
ers. They  stand  without  staking. 

asteroides,  L'Her.  (B.  ghuttfMa.  L'Her.).  Sts.  2-8 
ft.,  simple  below  and  branching  at  the  top:  lvs.  broadly 
lanceolate  or  the  upper  narrower:  heads  short-pedun- 
eled,  numerous,  tin"  rays  varying  from  white  to  violet 
and  purple;  involucml  btBCU  lanceolate  and  acute, 
greenish;  scales  of  the  pappus  numerous  and  conspicu- 
ous, the  1!  a\vn>  sometimes  missing.    Pa.  to  111.  and  S. 
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B.M.  2381,  2554.  Mn.  1:33.  Gn.  74,  p.  438.  R.H 
1903,  p.  59.— Perennial. 

latisquAma,  Gray.  Fig.  580.  A  handsomer  plant, 
with  larger  and  more  showy  heads  with  blue-violet 
rays:  involucral  bracts  oblong  or  obovate  and  obtuse 
(often  bearing  a  minute  point);  pappus  scales  small, 
the  awns  present  and  conspicuous.  Kan.  and  Mo.  to 
Ark.  G.F.  5:271  (adapted  in  Fig.  589).  C.L.A.  7:490. 
Perennial.  Var.  nana,  Hort.  A  dwarf  form  scarcely 
2-3  ft.  tall,  with  pinkish  rayed  fls.  Branches  freely 
from  the  base. 

B.  eantmitnnt,  F  ranch.  A  Sav.,  i«  native  to  Japan,  where  the 
young  planta  are  used  (or  (retina.  See  Uoorgeeon,  A.G.  13,  p.  8.  fig. 
4.  It  u  annual.  Uaa  not  vet  appeared  in  the  American  trade.  Gray 
restrict*  Bolionia  to  the  U.  S.,  and  regard*  hie  ppeciee  a*  of  another 
genua.  B.  Imtigiita,  Hon.— B.  atttrotdtt  (f  1.        L    H  B 

N.  Taylor. t 

BOLCSANTHUS:  LoncAocorpiu. 

BOMAREA  (named  after  the  French  botanist,  J.  C. 
W.  de  Bomare).  Amaryllidaccr .  Tender  South  Ameri- 
can plants  allied  to  Alstruemeria,  and  with  similar  fls. 
but  a  twining  habit.  Lvs.  parallel -veined,  usually 
borne  on  short,  twisted  petioles:  fls.  in  pendulous 
umbels,  variously  colored  and  spotted,  borne  in  early 
spring  and  summer;  perianth  funnel-shaped;  tube 
none. 

The  most  beautiful  species  now  grown  is  probably 
B.  Carderi.  It  has  large  terminal  cymes  of  rose-col- 
ored flowers,  about  2  inches  long,  with  dark  purple 
spots  and  blotches.  Another  valuable  form  is  B.  Shut- 
ueworihii  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  green. 

Bomare  as  delight  in  a  rich,  fibrous  soil,  and  require 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  which  be- 
gins early  in  the  spring.  A  little,  well-decayed  cow- 
manure  mixed  with  the  soil  improves  the  growth  and 
results  in  larger  clusters  of  flowers,  as  does  also  manure 
watering  during  the  growing  season.  Late  in  fall  the 
stems  are  cut  down  to  the  ground  and  the  roots  are 
kept  in  the  soil  in  a  dry  state.  While  they  often  make 
satisfactory  pot-plants,  they  do  best  when  planted  out 
in  an  open  sunny  position  in  a  cool  conservator)'  where 
they  have  plenty  of  air  in  summer.  In  the  south, 
bomareas  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  on  trellises  in 
half-shady  places.  All  are  woodland  plants  and  cannot 
be  successfully  grown  in  the  glaring  heat  of  the  sun. 

Propagation  is  by  fresh  seeds,  which  germinate 
readily  if  sown  in  shallow  pans  in  a  warm  propagating- 
house;  also,  and  more  rapidly,  by  careful  division  of 
the  rhizome,  to  which  some  of  the  roots  should  be 
attached. 


A.  Peruinlh.-i.egm*.  equal. 
B.  Umbel  simple;  fix.  medium-tiied. 

oligintha,  Baker.  Lvs.  3—4  in.  long,  oblong,  acute, 
lax,  thin,  densely  pubescent  beneath:  fls.  6-8  in  an 
umbel;  bracts  large,  lf.-like;  segms.  1-1  \i  in.  long, 
outer  dull  red.  inner  bright  yellow  with  reddish  brown 
spots.  Peruvian  Andes. 
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BB.  Umbel  compound. 
C  Fls.  small. 

Salsflla,  Herb.  ./{  ocvlaia,  M.  J.  Roem.  Alttrarmeria 
oculdla,  Lodd.).  Fig.  590.  Lvs.  2—4  in.  long,  1  Jin. 
broad,  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  moderately  firm, 
glabrous  beneath:  umbel  4-15-rayed;  rays  1-3  in. 

long,  1-3-fld.;  bracts 
small;  fls.  pink  or 
red,  marked  with 
blue  and  dark  pur- 

Ele  within.  Chile. 
.  B.C.   19:  1851. 
li.M.  3344. 


^fl^^^  cc.  FU.  large. 

Cirderi,  Mast. 
Lvs.  4-6  in.  long, 
1 1  }£-3  in.  broad,  ob- 
long, acute:  umbel  1 
ft.  long,  6-9-rayed ; 
rays  1-4-fld.;  bracts 
large,  leafy;  peri- 
anth-segms.  2  in. 
long,  outer  pah- 
pink,  spotted  brown 
near  the  top,  inner 
greenish  white, 
much  spotted.  F. 
M. 1876:239.  G.C. 
11.  5:793. 

chon  tali  nsis, 
Seem.  Lvs.  6-8  in. 
long,  broadly  lanceolate;  umbel  very  large;  rays  4-6- 
fid.;  Jl-  numerous,  J1 in.  long;  outer  segms.  waxy, 
wavy  margined,  rosy  red  or  pink  with  brown  spots, 
inner  ones  thinner,  pale  greenish  yellow,  spotted. — The 
largest-fid.  species;  very  effective  when  well  grown. 

Shuttleworthii,  Mast.  Lvs.  5-6  in.  long,  oblong, 
acute.,  glabrous:  umbel  1  ft.  long,  5-10-rayed;  rays 
usually  3-fld.;  pcrianth-segms.  2  in.  long,  outer  reddish, 
inner  greenish  yellow.  Colombian  Andes.  G.C.  II. 
17:77,  85.  —  The  curious  egg-shaped  tubers  termi- 
nate unbranched  roots,  which  spring  from  a  rhizome 
about  1  in.  wide.  Having  no  eyes  or  buds,  they  cannot 
be  used  for  propagating. 

aa.  Paianlh-segms.  not  equal,  the  inner  longer. 
B.  Umbel  simple. 

patacocensis,  Herb.  (B.  eonfirta,  Benth.)  Sts.  pur- 
ple-tinted, pubescent:  lvs.  5-6  in.  long,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, pubescent  beneath:  fls.  20-30;  outer  segms.  1  J  .j  in. 
long,  bright  red;  inner  ones  2Js  in.  long,  bright  red, 
vellow-keeled,  with  a  few  spots.  Andes  of  Ecuador 
and  Colombia.  G.C.  II.  17:187.  B.M.  6092—  When 
well  grown,  the  umbel  is  very  dense  and  many-fid. 

Caldasiina,  Herb.  Lvs.  thin,  spreading,  oblong, 
acute,  distinctly  petioled,  3-6  in.  long,  glaucous,  puber- 
ulent  beneath:  umbel  6-30-fld .;  bracts  many,  oblong- 
lanceolate;  pedicels  1-2  in.  long,  pilose;  outer  segms. 
reddish  brown,  about  1  in.  long,  inner  >$in.  longer, 
bright  yellow.  B.M.  5442  (as  AUlra-n, sin  Culdwni). 

BB.  Umbel  compound. 

vitelllna,  Mast.  Lvs.  3-4  in.  long,  ovate-oblong:  um- 
bel about  12-rayed;  |>erianth-segms.  bright  yellow, 
outer  1  )4  in.  long,  inner  2  in.  long;  bracts  large,  leafy. 
Peruvian  Andes.  G.C.  II.  17:151. 


ft,  WtrekUi,  I.rni.,iii< 

flu.  about  12  in  it  trri 
yrltow  in*jtJr.  Co*ta  Un 


,  wuminate.  bright  riwi: 
*ng*>  with  nmnac- 

N.J.  KosE.t 


or  clustered  peduncles,  and  UBually  large  white  or 
scarlet  fls.  Specimen*  are  rarely  seen  in  cult,  in  fine 
glasshouses,  and  only  1  of  the  species  appears  to  be  in 
the  American  trade.  The  bark  of  some  species  pro- 
duces commercial  fiber  such  as  the  Kapok  fiber. 

malabaricum,  DC.  (B.  Ce)ba,  Buraie  ).  Fig.  591. 
Ijirge  deciduous  tree,  the  branches  in  whorls,  the  I 


and  branches  spiny:  lvs.  5-7-folk)latc,  palmate,  the  Ifts. 
entire,  cuspidate:  fls.  6-7  in.  long,  clustered  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  red  or  scarlet,  sometimes  whit*: 
fr.  a  o^valved  caps.,  silky.  India. — A  very  showy  plant, 
excellent  for  warmhouse,  but  tender.  Intro,  in  U.  S. 
by  Royal  Palm  Nurseries  in  1912.         N.  Tattob. 

BO  RESET:  Bupalmum  ptr/otiatum. 


BORAGE    iliorhgo  officinalis, 

Linn  ).  Fig.  592.  BoraginAcese.  A 
coarse  annual  plant  grown  for 
culinarv  use  in  some  parts  of  Eu., 
as  in  Germany.  Used  as  a  pot- 
herb and  sometimes  with  salads. 
Only  the  young  Ivb.  are  palatable. 
Mostly  known  in  this  country  as 
a  bee-plant  and  for  its  handsome 
blue  or  purplish  raecmcd  fls.  It 
is  a  hairy  plant,  1,4-2  ft.  high, 
with  oval  or  oblong  lvs.  Eu.,  N. 
Afr.  Eng.  Bot.  1 :36.  Borago  laxi- 
flbra  DC.,  is  a  small,  decumbent 
alpine,  but  of  easy  cult.,  offered  in 
the  trade.  It  has  alternate,  ovate 
lvs.,  hairy  throughout  ,  and  pretty, 
long-pcdunelcd.  purple  or  violet 
fls.  Corsica.   B.M.  1798,-LitUe 


BOMB  A  X  (HC  Ircek  name  for  raw  silk,  alluding  to  the 
cottony  contents  of  the  pods).  Bomlxicacejr.  Silk 
Cotton  Thee.  A  genus  of  50  species  of  tropical  shrubs 
and  trees,  with  digitate  5-9-foliolate  lvs.,  1-fld.  axillary 


known  in  Amer. 
BORASSUS 


V  Taylor  + 


an  old  name,  of 
no  Mgnifiranrc  here l.  Palmacex. 
tribe  Bordstinjt.  Tall  unarmed 
palms,  with  ringed  trunks. 

Leaves  large,  palmately  flabelli- 
form;  plicate  sheath  short;  petiole 
spiny;  ligule  short  rigid:  fls.  small, 
densely  parked  in  pits  on  the  cat- 
kin-like branches  of  a  spat  he  which 
comes  out  l>etwecn  the  lvs.;  sta- 
mens 6. :  fr.  large,  sul>glolio9e, 
Lruvvu.  Species  1.  Trop.  Afr.  For 
cult  ,  see  Latania.  The  i 
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very  hard  and  do  not  germinate  readily  unleaB  given 
strong  bottom  heat  and  abundant  moisture. 

flabellffer,  Linn.  {B.  flabeUxfOrmia,  Murr.  R.  xlhii>- 
pium.  Mart.).  Meelalla,  a  native  name  for  young 
plants;  called  also  Palmyra  Palm  by  the  Hindoos.  Fig. 
593.  St.  60-70  ft.  high:  I  vs.  8-10  ft.  long,  broader  than 
long;  lf-segms.  bifid  at  the  apex,  lanceolate  or  sword- 
shaped  in  outline.— Widely  cult.  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful palms  of  India.  The  frs.  are  verv  large.  Many  parts 
of  the  plant  are  utilised  by  the  natives  as  food  and  in 
the  arts.  Wood  black,  very  hard.  This  plant  requires 
rich  soil  and  strong  heat  for  its  best  development,  and  is 
rather  slow-growing  under  cult.,  especially  while  young. 

N.  Taylor. t 

BORDER.  In  gardening  practice,  the  term  "border" 
ia  employed  to  designate  definite  strip-planting  on  the 
margins.  The  margin  may  be  along  the  boundary  of 
a  yard,  park  or  other  area:  close  about  a  residence  or 
other  budding;  or  a  parallel  of  walks  and  drives.  In  all 
these  positions,  the  border  becomes  a  part  of  the 
artistic  landscape  plan.  In  some  cases  borders  arc 
designed  separately  as  flower-garden  or  ornamental 
features,  as  margins  or  boundaries  of  an  avenue  of  sod 


or  of  a  formal  walk.  The  border  derives  its  value  from 
its  relationship  as  well  as  from  its  intrinsic  character. 
It  is  a  conception  of  boundaries  and  inclosurcs,  and 
consequently  is  part  in  a  design  of  open  centers  and 
good  lawns.  It  develops  mass  effects  rather  than  the 
detached  and  spot  effects  of  lawn  beds  and  of  single 
planting;  and  it  derives  much  of  its  pleasing  result 
from  its  length,  distance  and  perspective.  The  border 
may  be  permanent,  comprised  of  hardy  plants;  or 
it  may  be  a  bedding  form  of  gardening,  using  tem- 
porary subjects;  or  it  may  have  a  framework  of  hardy 
material,  with  inter-planting  of  bulbs  and  annuals  and 
greenhouse  plants,  i  Borders  are  often  designed  to  carry 
and  emphasize  one  idea, — the  idea  of  larkspurs  or  of 
hollyhocks,  for  example;  and  in  such  cases  the  domi- 
nance is  secured  by  similarity,  and  repetition  of  one 
plant-form.  These  borders,  when  well  made,  are  most 
effective;  but  they  do  not  cover  the  entire  season  unless 
expensive  efforts  are  made  to  replant  with  other  things 
as  soon  as  the  desired  effects  arc  passed.  Figs.  594- 
596  show  the  placing  of  Imrders  in  recognized  land- 
scape plans;  and  Fig.  597  suggests  how  a  mixed  hardy 
border  works  itself  out.  Kig.  598  shows  the  emphasis 
of  a  single  strong  plant-form  set  against  a  border 
rather  than  to  be  placed  alone  in  the  lawn  without 
background  or  support.  L  ft  g 


BORDER 

The  hardy  border. 

The  hardy  border  has  assumed  a  new  relation  to  orna- 
mental planting  within  recent  years  in  America.  Onoe 
only  occasional,  it  now  forms  a  dominant  part  of  many 
gardens  previously  given  up  almost  entirely  to  the  dis- 
play of  greenhouse  plants  or  tender  annuals.  Properly 
designed  for  a  specific  purpose,  it  is  capable  of  giving  a 
maximum  of  pleasure  for  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
expense.  Now  that  plants,  especially  American  native 
plants,  an-  coming  to  be  valued  for  their  intrinsic  beaut  v 
and  interest  rather  than  for  their  rarity  and  coat,  the 
hardy  border  is  a.  more  personal  and  individual  expres- 
sion than  some  other  forms  of  garden  effort. 

The  informal  hardy  border  is  often  the  most  charm- 
ing, and  nature  has  provided  us  with  many  roadside 
or  meadow-corner  examples  of  exquisite  beauty.  Such 
a  border  may  change  not  only  with  the  day  but  almost 
from  morning  until  afternoon  during  the  luxuriant 
June  weeks.  It  may  follow  the  chromatic  balance  of 
the  season  from  the  brightness  of  spring  hues  through 
the  cooler  tones  of  summer  until  the  rich  tints  of  tie 
autumn  asters  and  goldenrods  blend  into  the  warmer 
colors  of  the  aftermath  that  remains  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  winter's  snow  in  making  the  border 
a  continuous  pleasure.  This  informal  planting  can  be 
handled  with  individuality  and  changed  to  suit  knowl- 
edge, circumstance  and  surroundings  without  destroy- 
ing its  charm.  The  wUd  things  that  are  picked  up — 
let  us  hope  without  ever  exterminating  a  plant  colony 
anywhere — in  a  day's  woodland  ramble,  belong  in  this 
informal  bonier.  Often  the  border  is  built  around  or 
with  reference  to  some  essential  tree  or  larger  shrub, 
as  a  rugged  old  pine,  or  a  picturesque  clump  of  lilac, 
or  a  mass  of  rhododendrons.  It  may  combine  shrubby, 
herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  to  advantage. 

The  formal  hardy  border  has  been  exemplified  in 
some  notable  New  England  gardens.  It  is  usually 
formed  with  masses  of  similar  plants — as  a  long  strip 
of  delphiniums,  a  great  body  of  aquilcgias,  serried  rows 
of  phloxes,  or  lupines, — and  at.  times  is  effectively  com- 
bined with  architectural  adjuncts  in  the  so-called 
"Italian"  style,  or  with  evergreen  trees  of  formal  or 
clipped  outline.  But  the  "barbered"  formal  border  is 
passing,  and  even  in  the  best  American  example  of  a 
formal  hardy  garden,  made  up  of  various  borders,  the 
edging  of  the  daintily  informal  evergreen  pachysandra 
gives  a  note  of  variation  that  is  significant  and  pleasing. 
The  hollyhocks,  foxgloves  and  similar  treasures  of  all 
gardens  are  indis|K'nsable  in  the  formal  border  to  carry 
line  and  give  contour  and  mass.  In  one  notable  example, 
the  background  of  a  succession  of  fine  hardy  borders 
is  a  clambering  mass  of  Crimson  Rambler  roses  hang- 
ing over  a  great  wall. 

fin  the  conventional  hardy  border,  the  shrubby  plants 
are  used  less  freely  than  the  herbaceous  perennials,  and 
the  bulbs  still  less  freely,  as  yet.  The  shrubs,  if  selected 
properly  as  to  character,  eventual  height,  color,  time 
of  bloom  and  effect  of  foliage,  may  well  form  a  frame- 
work in  which  to  set  the  higher  colors  of  the  composi- 
tion supplied  by  the  herbaceous  plants — the  peonies, 
iris,  gaillardias,  veronicas,  and  the  like.  Or  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  build  the  border  entirely  without  shrubs, 
depending  only  on  the  masses  and  forms  available  in 
the  plants  that  die  to  the  ground  each  winter.  With 
the  increase  in  variety  of  herbaceous  plants  now  com- 
mercially available  everywhere,  a  very  delightful  and 
continuous  succession  of  bloom  may  be  had. 

The  bulbous  plants — of  course  as  fully  herbaceous 
as  any,  but  distinguished  in  trade  parlance  by  their 
"onions"  instead  of  roots,  and  their  different  dormant 
conditions — should  come  to  more  importance  in  the 
hardy  border.  They  give  colors,  forms,  fragrance  and 
effects  unique  to  the  class.  The  popular  conception  of 
"bulbs"  has  centered  around  tulips  and  hvacinths,  the 
so-called  "Dutch"  bulbs,  but  the  various"  narcissi,  the 
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acillas,  snowdrops,  anemones,  and  especially  the  lilies, 
are  more  adapted  to  the  permanent  border  than  these. 
The  narcissus,  for  instance,  in  several  largely  grown 
forms,  adapts  itself  to  both  the  informal  and  formal 
border  plantings.  Combined  with  iris  and  lilies,  and 
using  certain  ofthe  late-flowering  tulips,  effects  as  per- 
manent as  they  arc  pleasing  are  now  produced,  and  at 
little  expense.  The  fancier  of  rare  things  may  indulge 


595.  Border  incloaure  of  a  city  iquare. 

himself  according  to  his  resources  with  the  newer  and 
more  unusual  forms*  there  are  narcissi  in  commerce  at 
$60  *ach  and  $5  is  cheerfully  paid  for  a  gladiolus  bulb. 

While  the  nature  of  hardy  garden  flowers,  with  the 
relief  of  varied  green  foliage,  seems  to  make  agreeable 
a  heterogeneous  color-combination,  yet  more  pleading 
pictures  are  painted  in  harmonising  or  properly  con- 
trasting hues.  The  raw  scarlet  of  the  oriental  poppy 
or  the  kniphofia,  for  example,  does  not  "go"  or  com- 
pose agreeably  with  pink  or  magenta  phlox.  It  is  well 
to  keep  tiger  lilies  and  certain  pink  hibiscus  colors  from 
fighting  each  other,  as  another  example./  Indeed,  a 
fascination  of  the  hardy  border  is  this  opportunity  to 
Belect  and  combine  hues  that  shall  match  and  succeed 
each  other  agreeably.  A  border  is  in  mind  that  blended 
insensibly  from  deep  crimson  at  one  end  through  white 
to  pink  and  white  to  yellow  along  to  orange  and  scarlet 
at  the  other  end.  There  was  no  clash.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  if  the  larger  and  more  vividly  colored 
flowers  are  judiciously  placed,  the  general  mixture  of 
blooming  plants  in  a  border  is  wholly  agreeable,  even 
as  an  oriental  rug  including  many  hues  in  small  masses 
is  agreeable. 

Fragrance,  also,  is  a  quality  to  plan  for  in  hardy 
borders, — here  a  bit  of  bergamot  in  a  half -shady  corner; 
there  the  statclincs*  and  the  sweetness  of  many  lilies. 
The  funkia  scents  the  evening  air,  and  the  wild  rose  is  as 
fragrant  in  foliage  as  in  flower.  There  is  added  delight 
in  the  odorous  quality  of  certain  shrubs. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  border  is  the  seasonal 
succession  of  its  bloom.  It  may  begin  before  spring 
is  more  than  an  atmospheric  hint,  with  its  hepaticas, 
certain  violets,  and  the  snowdrops  and  crocuses.  After 
that  there  need  be  no  flowerless  moment  until  a  freeze — 
not  a  mere  frost — stops  the  glow  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum and  finishes  the  dainty  display  of  the  monkshood. 
The  garden  may  also  continue  to  please  through  ex- 


tended weekB  by  changing  foliage  and  by  bared  twigs 
of  bright  colore,  as  well  as  by  glowing  fruits  that  hang, 
like  the  barberries,  until  the  next  spring  signals  retire- 
ment. 

A  pleasing  way  of  creating  hardy  borders  is  by  the 
segregation  of  genera  and  families.  Iris  will  cover  four 
months  with  varied  flowers  of  as  varied  heights.  All 
the  columbines  ma v  cover  many  weeks  in  time  of  beauty. 
A  collection  of  viburnums  makes  a  shrub  border  of 
long  ahowiness.  Lilies  are  gorgeous,  or  dainty;  they  are 
short  or  stately,  and  they  include  months  of  bloom-time 
as  a  family.  There  is  great  delight  in  studying  plant 
families  grouped  in  neighborly  fashion. 

The  hardy  border  may  endure  full  sun  or  deep  shade, 
with  all  variations  between,  if  its  citizens  are  selected 
for  their  adaptability.  Some  plants  of  the  border  need 
wet  feet;  others  are  best,  like  the  moss  pink,  on  a 
dry  and  sterile  sunny  bank.  It  is  this  great  range  that 
makes  the  good  border  so  very  good,  for  it  reflects  the 
adaptability  of  nature  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  plants  for  a  border  are  now  legion.  The  nursery- 
men in  these  days  have  considered  the  needs  of  the 
planter,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  securing  what  is 
wanted.  Certain  tradesmen  grow  perennials  in  small 
pots,  available  nearlv  all  the  growing  season.  But  a 
personal  hardy  border  can  be  made  with  little  aid  from 
the  nurseryman.  The  man — or  woman — who  loves 
them  can  transplant  hardy  plants  with  success  at  any 
time  of  the  year  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen  deeply, 
and  such  persons  find  plants  in  the  wild  that  may  be 
separated  without  destroying  colonies  of  a  kind.  There 
is  also  the  fascinating  and  inexpensive  method  of 
growing  the  perennials  from  seed,  resulting  in  more 
knowledge  gained  through  failures;  and  in  enough  suc- 
cesses to  furnish  plenty  of  plants  to  the  grower  and  his 
friends.  The  hardy  border  of  the  personal  sort  is  a 
great  educator  in  patience,  perseverance  and  knowl- 
edge of  plant  life.  j.  Horace  McFahland. 

The  making  of  the  border. 

Perennial  herbaceous  plants  should  form  the  major 
part  of  the  planting  in  most  borders,  as  these  are  per- 
manent and  eliminate  the  necessity  of  replanting  the 
whole  each  year.  Biennials,  such  as  the  Canterbury 
bells  and  foxglove, — for  these  are  best  treated  as  such, — 
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hollyhocks  and  sweet  williams  are  an  essential  that 
should  be  provided  for  in  a  reserve  garden,  and  moved 
to  the  place  in  which  they  are  desired  to  bloom  as  gaps 
occur.  Annuals  are  necessary,  such  as  mignonette, 
larkspur,  candytuft,  asters,  stocks  and  other  favorites 
to  help  out  the  display  during  July  and  August,  for 
this  is  a  period  when  perennials  in  bloom  are  scarce. 
There  should  1x3  a  background  of  shrubs  with  a  group  or 
individual  dwarf  shrub  here  and  there  to  break  up  the 
flatness,  especially  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

It  is  a  question  whether  spring-flowering  bulbs  are 
admissible  in  this  type  of  permanent  border.  It  is 
better  to  keep  them  in  a  place  by  themselves  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  changes  when  the 
ground  is  planted  with  bulbs,  and  to  lift  these  at 
stated  periods  necessitates  disturbing  all  the  other 
occupants.  A  group  of  Darwin  tulips  here  and  there  is 
much  admired  and  in  keeping,  but  a  general  planting 
is  better  made  elsewhere,  as  under  trees  ana  among 


ample  groups  of  each  plant  are 
the  desired  effect  and  to  avoid 


necessary  to 
"spottiness." 


A  border  being  permanent,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  prepare  thoroughly  in  the  beginning.  Deep- 
rooting  plants,  as  peonies,  hemerocallis,  delphiniums 
require  deep  preparation  of  the  soil 
chmcnt,  double-digging  or  trenching 
It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  prepare  and 
plant  a  portion  at  a  time  rather  than  to  plant  in  a  hurry 
and  go  over  it  all  again  laterT)  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  add 
sand  and  coal-ashes,  so  that  it  may  be  easier  to  work  at 
all  times.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  wet,  it  must  be 
drained  to  take  care  of  surplus  water.  A  dry  soil  can 
be  improved  by  tie  addition  of  leaf-mold,  and  provision 


spaces, 
secure 

Large-growing  permanent  plants,  as  peonies,  bollonias, 
heleniums,  rudoeekias  and  even  silphiums  and  late- 
flowering  asters  should  be  planted  at  the  back;  in  front 
of  these,  the  phlox  in  separate  colors,  or  at  most  two 
colors  together  that  will  harmonize,  German  iris  in 
masses  nf  <>nr  or  more  colors,  bleeding  heart,  caapaBO- 
las,  Veronica  Kuiuwutilui,  monarda,  oriental  poppy,  col- 
umbines, pyrethrums,  perennial  candytuft,  and,  in  front 
of  these,  the  usual  dwarf  edging  plants,  as  arabis, 
alyssum,  the  Carpathian  harebell,  shooting-star,  ery- 
simum. Tunica  saxi/raoa,  gcum,  Heuchera  tanguinea 
and  others.  If  the  border  is  narrow,  individual  treat- 
ment must  be  followed  to  secure  a  greater  variety,  and 
it  is  always  permissible  to  add  the  old  favorite  sweet- 
Bmeliing  plants  and  herbs,  such  as  balm,  thyme,  lemon 
verbena,  southernwood,  rosemary,  rue,  marjoram,  bor- 
age and  fennel,  and  some  sweet  geranium.  All  these 
give  interest  when  flowers  are  waning,  and  call  up 
associations  helping  to  take  the  memory  back  to  old 


597.  A  good  miied  border,  with  many  attractive  plant  forms 


must  be  made  for  watering  in  dry  seasons.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  the  pipes  deep  if  there  is  a  natural 
pitch  to  the  land,  the  water  then  being  tuned  off  Iftte 
in  the  vear  and  the  nines  drained  for  safety.  Faucets 
should  be  so  placed  that  50  feet  of  hone  will  writer  any 
part  that  needs  it;  thus  the  outlets  may  be  UK)  feet 
apart. 

The  grouping  of  plants  in  n  mixed  bonier  is  governed 
bv  the  width  and  extent  of  this  iMirder.  In  largo,  wide 


A  border  of  this  kind  will  need  the  addition  of  annuals 
to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  flowering  plants  that  are 
past.  Seeds  of  mignonette  may  be  sown  in  the  place 
where  they  are  to  flower;  snapdragons  may  be  raised  in 
frames  or  hotbeds  and  set  out  among  other  plant*  that 
are  passing;  the  scarlet  salvia  may  be  put  where  its 
color  will  not  clash  when  in  flower;  gladiolus  may  be 
set  out  in  groups  of  one  color;  HyacirUhus  candicans 
looks  well  in  fall  when  planted  at  the  back;  in  fact,  the 
mixed  border  of  today  should  contain  every  desirable 

plant  that  has  either 
Bcntiment  or  blossoms 
—  possibly  both — to 
recommend  it. 

Lilies  often  do  well 
in  partially  shaded 
situations  in  which 
moisture  is  sure  and 
leaf  -  mold  has  been 
They  should 
be  treated  to 
They  are  best 
>n  planted  in 
masses  sufficient  to 
make  a  display  in  their 
season.  L  auratum 
never  lives  long  but  is 
good  for  a  year  or  two; 
L.  speciosum  is  a  better 
lily  to  keep;  the  tiger 
lily  always  remains 
with  us  as  do  also  L. 
umMlalum,  L.  Han- 
«wm,  L.  Thunberffi- 
anum  or  L.  elegam;  and 
great  results  are  ex- 
pected from  the  new 
Chinese  L.  myriophyl- 
lutn  andothersof  recent 
introduction.  The 
flower-stalks  of  lilies 
should  never  be  pulled 
up  in  fall,  but  cut  off 
at  the  ground.  It  is 
a  protection  to  the 
heart  of  the  bulb  to  let  the  stem  remain. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  detail  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  border  is  that  of  protection  in  winter.  The 
border  should  be  protected  and  nourished  at  the  same 
time;  this  is  possible  when  a  quantity  of  well-decayed 
manure  and  leaf-mold  is  available  for  a  top-dressing, 
preferably  after  a  little  frost  has  penetrated  the  soil. 
I  bis  run  be  lightly  forked  into  the  soil  in  spring,  but  a 
spade  should  never  be  used  except  when  making 
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changes.  The  great  charm  of  this  form  of  gardening  is, 
after  all,  the  necessity  of  change  from  year  to  year.  It 
must  not  in  any  sense  be  considered  changeless.  Some 
plants  will  outgrow  their  allotted  space  and  must  be 
restricted,  biennials  will  die  out  and  need  replanting, 
some  color  scheme  may  be  wrong  and  need  alteration, 
other  really  good  things  will  need  to  1m>  divided  and 
replanted,  and  in  this  way  the  interest  is  kept  up  by 
the  taking  of  notes  through  the  season  for  reference  at 


the  planting-time;  and  this  is  beat  done  after  the  fall 
rains  in  September  and  early  October  before  the  soil 
loses  its  warmth,  root-action  being  rapid  then,  and  the 
roots  soon  become  established  before  winter.  There  is 
always  enough  to  do  in  spring,  and  changes  in  the 
borders  left  for  that  time  are  often  made  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  display  due  in  summer-time.  Much  miscon- 
ception was  the  result  of  the  term  "perennial  border." 
The  plants  were  not  all  permanent,  and  the  display  was 
not  continuous.  Out  of  it  has  been  evolved  a  much 
more  satisfactory  thing  in  that  it  calls  for  endless  study, 
a  greater  variety  containing  all  the  good  things,  and  the 
possibility  of  change  each  season  as  fancy  dictates. 

In  wide  borders  especially,  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
effect  to  plant  some  dwarf-growing  shrubs  near  the 
path,  such  as  Lemoine's  dcutsia  and  philadelphus. 
some  8|>ecimens  of  the  new  choice  lilacs  (double  and 
single),  Daphne  Cneorum,  the  dwarf  flowering  crabs 
like  MaliM  Toringo  and  M.  Ringo.  These  are  all  very 
beautiful  and  stand  close  inspection.  The  shrubs  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  form  bays  for  groups  of  plants, 
either  for  certain  seasons  or  color  effects,  and  if  there  is 
a  tendency  to  outgrow  the  situation,  pruning  judi- 
ciously will  help  if  done  directly  after  the  flowering 
season  is  past,  with  no  sacrifice  of  bloom,  always  taking 
care  to  keep  the  individual  shape  of  each  shrub. 
Shears  must  never  be  used  on  shrubs,  but  shorten-in 
the  longer  shoots  with  a  knife. 

The  Japanese  iris,  if  used  in  the  border,  must  be 
planted  near  water  so  they  can  be  frequently  irrigated 
in  dry  times  or  failure  is  sure  to  ensue.  They  are  semi- 
aquatic  and  will  take  much  nourishment  also.  The 
German  kinds  require  a  warm  sandy  soil,  and  a  dry 
time  in  late  summer  suits  them  well.  They  are  also 
best  transplanted  in  September  before  the  heavy  rains, 
as  root-action  begins  at  this  time  and  they  become 
reestablished  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
I  Borders  need  constant  care  in  summer  to  keep  them 
trim  and  clean.  All  seed-stems  and  dead  flowers  should 
be  removed,  tall-growing  plants  staked  up  with  neat 
stake*,  and,  above  all,  plants  grown  in  reserve  to  take 
the  place  of  such  as  are  dying  out  after  blooming.  There 


is  no  more  interesting  phase  of  gardening  than  this, 
because  it  calls  for  care  and  study  all  the  time,  year  by 
year,  and  our  failures  of  this  season  are  with  us  to 
profit  by  during  the  next.  £.  0.  Orpet. 

BORECOLE:  KaU. 
BORETTA:  Datxteia. 

BORONIA  (after  Francis  Bo  rone,  an  Italian  who 
lost  his  life  at  Athens  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Sibthorp). 
RittAcex.  Greenhouse  shrubs,  interesting,  and  very 
fragrant. 

Boronia  is  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs  with  numer- 
ous fls.,  having  a  rue-like  fragrance:  lvs.  opposite,  odd- 
pinnate,  or  simple:  fls.  axillary  and  terminal,  red,  rarely 
white  or  purplish,  on  the  plan  of  4,  bearing  a  thick 
entire  disk:  fr.  2-4  carpels,  each  1-  or  2-secded.  B. 
megartigma  and  its  allies,  B.  elalior  and  B.  helerophylla, 
are  remarkable  for  their  very  large  stigma  (which  is 
4-lobed  at  the  base),  and  their  curious  stamens,  4  of 
which  are  small,  yellow,  pollen-bearing,  and  ' 
under  the  stigma,  while  the  4  large,  co~- 
are  dark  purple  or  black,  and  bear  no 
00  species,  in  Australia. 

The  chief  value  of  boronias  is  their  delicioiu  fragrance. 
A  small  specimen  will  perfume  a  whole  house  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Boronias  are  cultivated  like  Cape  heaths 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.  After  flowering  they  should  be 
cut  back,  in  order  to  make  compact,  bushy  specimens. 
The  leading  shoots  may  be  frequently  pinched,  to  pre- 
vent a  straggling  growth.  As  most  of  them  are  native 
of  barren  sandy  places,  not  bogs,  good  drainage  is 
necessary.  "Sour"  soil  is  very  disastrous  to  them.  The 
English  florists  set  their  young  plants  in  the  open  ground 
during  summer,  being  careful  to  shade  them  with  lath 
frames.  Plants  that  have  flowered  two  seasons  are 
thrown  away  and  replaced  by  younger  specimens. 
They  are  propagated  by  cuttingB  from  half-ripened 
wood  inserted  in  4-inch  pots,  which  are  filled  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  compost  of  finely  sifted  loam, 
peat  and  sand,  over  which  is  spread  a  layer  of  sharp 
sand.  After  a  thorough  watering,  they  may  be  placed 
under  a  bell-glass  in  a  greenhouse  in  which  the  tem- 
perature ranges  from  45°  to  50°  F.,  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine.  Seeds  germinate  readily  in  the  same 
temperature,  and  make  good  flowering  plants  in  one 
season.  Seeds  can  be  obtained  from  German  or  Austra- 
lian dealers,  large  quantities  being  collected  in  the  wild. 
Boronias  belong  to  a  large  class  of  hard-wooded  Aus- 
tralian plants  that  were  popular  along  with  the  Cape 
heaths  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  were 
largely  replaced  by 
quiclcer-g  rowing, 
soft -wooded  plants. 
The  renewed  interest 
in  boronias  is  largely 
due  to  the  more  re- 
cently introduced 
species,  of  which  the 
first  three  described 
below  are  the  best.  ■  yjlfr''?  /< 
American  florists 
have  lately  grown 
them  somewhat  for 
Easter,  especially  B, 
helerophylla.  Many 
species  are  likely  to 
be  introduced,  as 
these  shrubs  are  very 
brilliant  in  Australia, 
blooming  when  very 
young,  and  remain- 
ing attractive  for  two 

or  three  months.  599.  BoroaU  mccutii m*.  ( x  H) 
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A.  Stigmas  large. 
B.  Let.  lest  than  1  in.  long:  I/In.  in  I  or  2  pain,  plus  an 
odd  one. 
C.  FU.  borne  singly. 

megastigma,  Nees.  Fig.  599.  Height  about  2  ft.: 
Ivs.  very  sparse,  H-^m.  long,  sessile,  the  upper  with  1 
pair,  the  lower  with  2  pairs  of  lfts.  beside  the  end  one; 
lfts.  narrowly  linear:  fls  maroon-purple  outside,  yel- 
low within,  borne  less  densely  than  in  B.  elatior.  At 
tinea  some  fls.  are  chiefly  brown,  others  chiefly 
pie.  B.M.  6046  — Var.  atlre*,  Hort ,  has  pale  ere 
yellow  fls. 

CC.  FU.  borne  in  whorls  of  4  or  6. 

heterophil*,  F.  Muell.  Height  5-6  ft.  in  Austra,: 
Ivs.  1-1 C$  in.  long,  sometimes  simple,  usually  with  1 
pair,  rarely  2  pairs,  of  lfts. :  fls.  bright  scarlet,  but  usually 
pictured  as  purplish  crimson.  Differs  from  B.  elatior 
and  B.  megastioma  in  its  larger  lva ,  fewer  lfts.,  more 
brilliant  fls.  and  longer  filaments.  Cult,  only  in  its  var. 
brevipes,  Hook,  f.,  which  differs  merely  in  the  shorter 
peduncles.  B.M.  6845.  Gn  32:442—  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  grown  for  Easter  by  florists  to  a  consider- 


bb.  Los.  more  than  J  in.  long;  lfts.  in  2-6  pain,  plus  an 
odd  one. 

elatior,  Bart  I.  Height  about  4  ft.:  pubescence  vari- 
able: Ivs.  close-set,  1-2  in.  long,  ?<4~/«in.  broad,  petioled, 
with  lfts.  in  2-6  pairs;  lfts.  broader  and  shorter-acumi- 
nate than  in  B.  megastigma :  fls.  dark  red-brown,  or  rosy 
red,  or  purple,  sometimes  showing  groups  of  widely 
different  colors  on  the  same  branch,  and  bome  so 
densely  as  to  hide  one  side  of  the  branch.  B.M.  6285. 
Gn.  10:312.  F.E.  9:491. 

aa.  Stigmas  small. 

pinnlta,  Smith.  Lfts.  in  2-i  pairs,  very  smooth, 
acute:  peduncles  dichotomous,  5-7-fld.;  stamens  8. 
B.M.  1763.  L.B.C.  5:473. 

tetrandra,  Labill.  Lfts.  in  1-5  pairs,  obtuse,  gla- 
brous; branches  pilose:  pedicles  short,  1-fld.:  stamens  4. 

B.  denlicvIAIu.  Smith.  2-fl  It.:  Ivs.  mucronate.  denticulate:  fl*.  in 
peduncled  corymbs,  roae-purple. — B.  Prdaeri.  Hook.  {B.  anemoni- 
loha.  Past.).  1-3  ft.:  I  v.  trtfld.  the  wedae-shaped  sea-ma.  entire 
or  2-3-tootbed:  ft*,  axillary.  Military,  pink.  New  Holland.  P.M. 
9: 123. — B.  puUMUa,  Turn.  It  Drummondii,  Planch.).  2  ft.:  hra. 
pinnatifid:  fls.  rose-pink,  freely  produced  in  spring  and  summer. 
Var.  dlba.  A  whit«-fid.  form  is  known.  K.  8.  !i:SM. 

Wiliielm  Miller. 

N.  TAYLOR.t 

BORZ1CACTUS:  Crrrui. 

BOSEA  (after  Kaspar  Bose,  German  amateur  of 
plants,  at  Leipzig,  about  1700).  Amarantacest .  Syn., 
Bosia.  Woody  plants,  rarely  cultivated  for  their  orna- 
mental crimson  berries. 

Upright  shrub:  Ivs.  petioled,  alternate,  ovate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  entire:  fls.  small,  with  2—4  bracts  at  the  base, 
in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes;  sepals  and  stamens  5; 
petals  wanting;  ovary  with  3  subulate  stigmas:  fr  a 
1 -seeded  berrv. — Three  species  in  the  Canary  Is  la., 
Cyprus  and  Himalayas.  They  can  be  cult,  only  in 
warmer  temperate  regions.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  proba- 
bly by  cuttings  of  young  wood. 

Amherstiana,  Hook.  (Rodetia  Amherstiana,  Moq.). 
Glabrous  shrub:  Ivs.  ovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  3-6 
in.  long,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  petiole  Vi-lyn. 
long:  fls.  perfect,  greenish,  '4 in.  across,  sessile,  with  2- 
4  bracts  at  the  base,  in  terminal  panicles:  berries  glo- 
bose, %va.  across,  crimson.  W.  Himalayas. — Adv.  aa 
Bohea  Amhersliana.  The  closely  related  B.  yervamdra. 
Linn.,  from  the  Canary  Isls..  is  sometimes  cult,  in  Old 
World  botanic  gardens;  it  differs  chiefly  in  its  short- 
stalked,  polygamous  fls.,  with  only  2  bracts  at  the  base. 


BOSTON  PERN:  AepAroispw. 


BOTANIC   GARDEN.    A  collection   of  growing 
pliint*T^i        ^^nfiXsir^  j3iirp)OdC-  of  HnhlCsfl  sis  lIm.      \  £aX)4 
ment  and  diffusion  of  botanical  knowledge. 

This  purpose  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
different  ways,  and  by  placing  emphasis  o 
de|>art  merits  of  the  science.  Some  gardens,  for 
pie,  are  preeminently  cent 
y;  others  of  plant 


sis  is  placed  on  botanical  education,  or  I 
tion,  as  distinguished  from,  or  in  close  cc 
research.   But  whatever  the  method,  or 
emphasis,  the  aim  is  the  advancement  of 
distinguished  from  horticulture  or  agriculture, 
of  the  ideas  embodied  in  botanic  gardens  are  dis- 
played in  Figs.  600-603. 

All  the  scientific  and  educational  work  of  a  botanic 
garden  centers  around  the  one  important  and  essential 
problem  of  maintaining  a  collection  of  living  plants, 
both  native  and  exotic.  The  extent  to  which  this  may 
be  done  depends  largely  on  the  local  climate,  and  ex- 
tremes are  found  in  such  gardens  as  Christiana,  Nor- 
way, where  the  glasshouse  is  of  prime  importance,  and 
Havana,  Cuba,  or  Buitensorg,  Java,  where  the  < 
climate  renders  a  conservatory  superfluous.  At  1 
rorg  there  are  ooolhouses  instead  of  hothouses. 

Many  i 
gardens 
little  more  than 
olive  orchards, 
and  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these 
of  which  there 
is  any  authentic 
record  is  the 
temple  garden  of 
Karnak.  There 
was  recently 
discovered  at 
Thebes  the  tomb 
of  Nekht,  the 
head  gardener  of 
this  place,  who 
is  believed  to 
have  designed  it 
during  the  reign 
of  Thotmes  III, 
about  1500  B.  C. 

While  the 
early  gardens 
rather  than  o ma- 
il* may  well  be 


were  cultivated  largely  for  economic 
mental  purposes,  yet  the  Greeks,  . 
expected,  developed  ornamental  flower-gardens,  and 
this  idea,  with  so  many  others  of  Greek  origin,  was 
borrowed  by  the  Romans.  Among  the  best  known  of 
the  lioman  ornamental  gardens  were  those  of  Lucullus, 
and  of  Pliny  the  younger. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that  during  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  Antonius  Castor  maintained  in  Rome 
a  garden  of  medicinal  plants.  Four  hundred  years  pre- 
vious to  this  however,  or  about  350  B.  C,  a  botanic 
garden  was  established  in  Athens  by  Aristotle.  The 
first  director  of  this  garden  was  Theophrastus,  a  pupil 
of  Aristotle,  who  fell  heir  to  it  on  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  was  able  to  improve  it  by  means  of  funds  supplied 
by  a  philanthropic  citizen  of  Athens. 

The  gap  between  these  more  ancient  gardens  and 
those  of  today  is,  however,  a  wide  one,  and  the  modern 
botanic  garden  may  be  considered  as  more  immediately 
derived  from  the  private  gardens  of  the  herbalists  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  these  was  the  garden  of  John  Gerarde,  in  Hoi- 
born.  The  plants  here  grown  were  chiefly  medicinal 
herbs,  and  the  study  of  these  collections,  together  with 
the  attempts  to  describe  the  plants  accurately, 
ually  developed  into  modem  systematic  botany. 
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The  organization  of  all  modern  botanic  gardens  is 
very  similar  in  broad  outline.  There  is  usually  a 
director,  with  a  scientific  staff,  and  a  head  gardener, 
with  assistants.  Some  gardens  are  purely  scientific 
institutions.  Such  were  the  early  gardens  of  Michaux, 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  of  Darlington,  in  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  of  Hart  rani,  in  Philadelphia,  and  of 
Hosack,  in  New  York  City,  all  long  since  extinct,  and 
the  Cambridge  (England)  Physic  Garden.  A  large 
number  of  "botanical  stations '  and  "acclimatisation 
gardens"  in  the  various  colonies  of  European  coun- 
tries, the  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  and 
the  Acclimatization  Garden  of  the  same  Institution  at 
Carmel,  California,  all  devoted  entirely  to  scientific 
research,  are  often  classed  as  botanic  gardens,  although 
not  such  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Many  of  the  more  purely  scientific  gardens  are  con- 
nected with  universities,  or  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, or  closely  affiliated  with  them.  This,  for  example, 
is  true  of  the  Hortus  Botanicus  at  ' 


versifies  of  Bonn,  Breslau,  Gfittingcn,  Halle,  Munich, 
Strassburg,  and  Wurzburg,  in  Germany;  of  Athens, 
in  Greece;  of  Groningen,  Leiden,  and  Utrecht,  in  Hol- 
land; of  Genoa  and  Modena,  in  Italy;  of  Kiev,  Odessa, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia;  of  Basel,  in  Switzerland; 
of  Nikko  and  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  in  the  United  States, 
those  of  the  University  of  California  (Berkeley),  Har- 
vard University  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts),  Smith 
College  (Northampton,  Massachusetts),  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  (South  Hadley,  Massachusetts),  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  (Lansing),  the  University  of 
Michigan  {Ann  Arbor),  the  University  of  Minnesota 
(Minneapolis),  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Phil- 
adelphia), ana  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Baltimore). 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  European  countries  to  find 
botanic  gardens  in  connection  with  gymnasia  (high 
schools),  and  normal  schools,  but  the  only  instance  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States,  known  to  the  writer,  is 
the  botanic  garden  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
School,  at  Ypsilanti.  This  garden,  with  an  area  of  3 
only  the  purpose  of  supplying  study- 
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601.  View  in  a  botanic  garden,  ahowint  related  plants  In  groups. 


were  conoucted  the  epoch-making  experiments  of  De 
Vrics  with  the  evening  primrose,  (EtuAhera  Lamarckiana, 
and  other  species,  culminating  in  the  elaboration  Af  the 
mutation  theory,  giving  a  new  Btimulus  to  studies  in 
experimental  evolution  and  plant-breeding,  and  inci- 
dentally illustrating  how  studies  in  pure  botanical 
science,  made  primarily  for  their  own  sake,  and  seem- 
ing, at  first  thought,  ever  so  academic  or  impractical, 
may  be  of  inestimable  value  to  such  applied  sciences  as 
horticulture  and  agriculture. 

Among  other  botanic  gardens  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  organization  of  collegiate  or  university 
departments  of  botany  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  St.  Andrews  universities  in 
Scotland;  those  of  Birmingham,  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
universities,  and  of  the  Hoyal  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester  (Gloucester),  in  England;  that  of  Trinity 
College  (Dublin),  in  Ireland;  those  of  the  universities 
at  Budapest,  Czernowitz,  Krakau,  Lemberg,  Prag,  and 
Vienna,  in  Austria-Hungary:  of  Ghent  and  Liege,  in 
Belgium;  of  Copenhagen,  in  Denmark;  of  the  Catholic 
university,  in  Lille;  and  the  medical  college  and  the 
veterinary  college  in  Lyons,  France;  those  of  the  uni- 


material  for  the  courses  in  botany,  nature-study  and 
agriculture. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  (dance  that  botanic  gardens  are 
much  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  under  governmental  auspices. 
The  National  Botanic  Garden,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  not  been  developed  as  a  scientific  institution  to 
the  extent  of  several  private  or  semi-private  foun- 
dations. 

Other  so-called  botanic  gardens  are  little  more  than 
public  pleasure  parks.  Gokien  Gate  Park,  the  munici- 
pal park  of  Son  Francisco,  and  primarily  a  pleasure 
park,  is  administered  with  some  regard  to  .scientific 
ideas,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  botanical  gar- 
den. Here,  also,  for  example,  may  be  classed  Prospect 
Park,  in  Brooklyn,  in  which  the  labeling  of  the  trees 
gives  a  somewhat  botanical  aspect  to  the  place.  This 
park  is  said  to  contain  more  different  species  of  trees, 
both  native  and  foreign,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
America  outside  of  a  true  botanic  garden  or  arboretum. 

A  third  type  of  garden  combines  the  features  of  a 
scientific  institution  for  research  and  education  with 
those  of  a  public  park.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Kew 
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Gardens,  near  London,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris, 
the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  at  Dahlem,  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  in  Bronx  Park,  the  Missouri  Botani- 
cal Garden,  St.  l-ouis.  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
Imperial  University,  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  the  new 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 

It  has  already  been  implied  above  that  the  early 
study  of  botany  was  closely  connected  with  the  use  of 
plants  for  medicine,  gardens  being  largely,  or  even 
exclusively,  devoted  to  growing  medicinal  herbs.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
staple  food,  fodder,  and  fiber  plants  are  grown  as  crops, 
pharmacists  and  physicians  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
such  as  the  opium-poppy  and  the  ginseng,  always 
depended  upon  wild  plants.  This  practice  of  gathering 
onlv  wild  herbB  doubtless  accounts  in  large  part  for  the 
well-known  and,  until  recent  date,  quite  general  adul- 
teration of  drugs. 

The  total  number  of  botanic  gardens  outside  the 
United  States  is  approximately  325.  In  our  own  coun- 
try there  are  about  sixteen,  eleven  of  which  are  college 
and  university  gardens.  The  following  foreign  gardens 
are  referred  to  in  the  order  of  their  establishment. 

Foreign  gardens. 

1.  Pisa,  Italy,  founded  in  1543^by  order  of  the 


Grand  Duke  Cosmo  de  Medici 
of  this  garden  was  Ca\salpino,  after  whom  the 
nous  genus  Csrsalpinia,  was  named.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  gardens  devoted  to  the  public  study  of 
botany. 

2.  Museum  d'Histroire  Naturelle,  Paris,  founded  in 
1635  by  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  physician  to  the  king.  Its 
first  name  was  Jardin  Royal  des  Plantes  Medicinales, 
which  was  changed  to  the  present  name  in  1790.  The 
gardens  proper  occupy  14  hectares  out  of  a  total  of  23. 

3.  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  London.  Established  by 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in  1673,  for  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  furthering  the  teaching  of  botany,  and  of  pro- 
viding material  and  opportunity  for  botanical  research. 
The  educational  and  scientific  influence  of  this  garden 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  in  1606,  and  origi- 
nally comprised  the  Grocers'  Company,  an  ancient 
guild.  In  1617  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  James  I, 
and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  became  separate  from 
the  Grocers'  Company.  From  the  start  the  Society  was 
active  in  advancing  botanical  knowledge,  and  soon 
after  its  incorporation,  field  trips,  called  "herbarizings," 
were  held  at  irregular  intervals,  and  to  these  irregular 
trips  a  regular  annual  one  was  added  about  1633.  The 
botanical  interests  and  activities  of  the  Society  found 
natural  expression  in  1673  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Physic  Garden.  At  first  the  ground  was  utilized  not 
only  for  growing  specimens  for  scientific  study,  but  also 
for  growing  crops  of  medicinal  plants  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish crude  drugs  for  the  commercial  use  of  the  Society. 
However,  when  Sir  Hans  Sloan,  in  1722,  deeded  to  the 
Society  additional  ground,  adjacent  to  the  original  4 
acres  of  the  garden,  in  the  terms  of  the  deed  was  a  pro- 
hibition of  this  practice,  and  the  garden  became  from 
thenceforth  devoted  to  investigation  and  instruction. 

The  garden  entered  upon  a  new  epoch  with  the 
appointment,  as  "gardener,"  of  Philip  Miller,  well 
known  as  the  author  of  the  classic  Dictionary  of 
Gardening."  The  title  of  "gardener"  was  subsequently 
changed  to  "curator."  In  1681  steps  were  taken  toward 
the  development  of  a  botanical  library,  which,  by  1769, 
contained  about  300  bound  and  unbound  books,  deal- 
ing chiefly  with  botany.  In  1835  John  Lindlcy  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Garden. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  Society's  endeavor  to 
grow  successfully  plants  that  could  be  grown  only  with 
difficulty  or  not  at  all  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don that  the  well-known  "Wardian  case"  was  devised, 
by  Nathaniel  Bagshaw  Ward,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 


Society,  and  a  friend  and  patron  of  the  Physic  Garden. 
These  "closely-glazed  cases"  were  first  described  by 
Ward  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  dated  1834,  and 
published  in  the  "Companion  to  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine," in  May,  1836.  It  was  also  found  possible,  by 
employing  these  cases,  to  ship  living  plants  across  the 
tropica  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  hemisphere 
with  the  loss  of  scarcely  a  plant,  whereas,  under  former 
methods  of  shipment  many  more  plants  perished  than 
Burvived. 

Among  many  important  publications  growing  out  of 
the  work  of  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  or  produced  by 
members  of  its  staff,  may  be  mentioned  Curtis's  "Lin- 
nants's  System  of  Botany,"  and  his  "Botanical  Maga- 
zine," and  "Flora  Londonensis;"  Lindley's  "Flora 
Medica,"  and  Lindley  and  Moore's  "Treasury  of  Bot- 
any;" Miller's  "Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  mentioned 
above;  and  Hudson's  "Flora  Anglica."  In  1902  a  well- 
appointed  laboratory  building  was  opened  in  the  gar- 
den. In  this  building  are  two  small  rooms  which  eon- 
tain  the  private  library  of  Charles  Darwin.  The  library 
equipment  is  used  by  Btudents  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  and  the  Professor  of  Botany  of  the  college  is 
Scientific  Advisor  to  the  Committee  of  Management. 


The  garden  is  used  freely  and  largely  by  teachers  with 
classes,  and  living  material  for  class  study  is  supplied 
in  quantity  to  the  University  of  London,  the  Royal 
Colli  ire  of  Science,  and  other  local  schools. 

4.  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  London  (1759). 
The  present  gardens  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  two 
royal  estates,  the  Richmond  Gardens  and  the  original 
Kew  Gardens.  Richmond  Gardens,  composing  the  west- 
cm  portion  of  modern  Kew,  were  the  grounds  of  the 
royal  residence  of  Edward  I.  The  second  half  was  the 
private  grounds  of  Kew  House.  Lord  Capel,  who,  by 
marriage,  came  into  possession  of  Kew  House  in  1696. 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and 
his  collections  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  modern  Kew 
plantations.  The  property  was  leased  to  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  about  1730,  and  after  his  death,  his 
widow,  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe  Gotha  engaged,  in 
1759,  William  Aiton,  a  former  pupil  at  the  Chelsea  gar- 
den, to  establish  a  physic  garden:  its  rank  as  a  true 
botanic  garden  may  be  considered  to  date  from  this 
year.  The  union  of  Richmond  and  Kew  was  effected 
In  1802. 

Under  Aiton  was  inaugurated  the  plan  of  sending  out 
expeditions  for  botanical  exploration  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, a  practice  which  has  greatly  enriched  the  her- 
barium and  living  collections,  and  which  has  been  car- 
ried out  on  a  large  scale  and  with  similar  results  in 
America  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  PerreVlos 
states  that  the  specimen  on  which  L'Hdritier  founded 
the  genus  Eucalyptus  was  collected  on  one  of  these 
expeditions  to  the  Cape  in  1772.  In  1789  Aiton  pub- 
lished his  now  classic  '  Hortus  Kcwensis."  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  directorship  by  his  son  William  T.  Aiton, 
and  the  latter,  in  18-11,  by  Sir  William  J.  Hooker, 
although  Aiton  retained  directorship  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  until  1845. 

Hooker's  aims  were  to  make  Kew  so  attractive  as  to 
create  in  the  general  public  an  interest  in  plants,  to 
advance  pure  and  applied  botany,  and  to  train  col- 
lectors and  gardeners.  The  area  of  the  garden  has 
increased  from  15  acres,  when  Sir  William  Hooker 
became  director,  to  about  95  acres  at  the  present  time. 
The  former  pleasure-grounds  are  now  developed  and 
known  as  the  Arboretum.  In  1875,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
1865,  Sir  William  Turner  Thistle-Dyer  was  appointed 
director.  The  present  director  is  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  David 
Prain. 

In  scientific  matters  the  power  of  the  Director  of 
Kew  is  absolute,  but  in  matters  of  administration^he 
is  under  the  governmental  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
library  consists  of  about  20,000  volumes,  over  one-half 
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of  which  are  set  apart,  primarily  in  the  office  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  museums. 

Kew  has  throughout  exerted  a  profound  influence  on 
the  development  of  botanical  science,  and  by  the  train- 
ing of  gardener*,  and  in  numerous  other  ways,  has  for- 
warded and  really  made  possible  the  development  and 
work  of  the  numerous  colonial  gardens  and  botanic 
stations.  The  latter  are  in  reality  experiment  stations, 
and  while  administered  by  the  colonial  office,  depend 
upon  Kew  for  scientific  advice  and  for  much  economic 
plant  material.  Consult  Arboretum. 

5.  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens  (1740).  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Roval  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens  at  Regent's  Park,  London,  since  so  much 
attention  has  been  given  there  to  the  various  aspects 
of  horticulture.  Prior  to  being  taken  over  by  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  about  1840,  the  area  of  the  garden  was 
occupied  by  a  nursery.  Originally  flat  and  circular  in 
outline,  it  has  been  given,  by  artificial  treatment,  a 
diversified  topography,  and  the  plantations  include  an 


A  practical  gardening  school  was  established  in  1897, 
and  in  1902  a  laboratory  building  was  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  school.  A  portion  of  the  grounds  is  also  set  aside 
for  this  school,  and  the  head  of  the  gardening  staff  is  th«s 
chief  instructor  in  the  gardening  school.  Occasional 
exhibitions  are  given  to  illustrate  the  nature-study  work 
of  local  schools. 

The  work  of  the  garden  in  supplying  study-material 
for  schools  is  unusually  extensive,  from  50,000  to  60,000 
specimens  of  living  plants  being  supplied  annually  to 
students.  Several  hundred  students'  tickets  are  issued 
each  year  by  teachers  in  various  schools.  These  tickets 
admit  the  bearer  daily  until  three  o'clock,  after  which 
hour  the  garden  is  closed  to  all  except  Fellows  and 


grounds  are  leased  from  the  Crown,  and  the 
for  this  and  other  purposes  is  derived  entirely 


The 
money 

from  private  subscriptions  by  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society.  On  this  account  provision  is  made  to 
provide  attractions  for  those  not  primarily  or  entirely 
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American  garden  (which  is  said  to  be  now  restricted  to 
a  planting  of  rhododendrons ) ,  an  herbaceous  garden,  and 
an  economic  garden.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
growing  of  medicinal  plants.  A  ti  arboretum  was  started, 
but  eventually  abandoned  on  account  of  the  small  area. 

The  arrangement  of  plants  in  the  herbaceous  garden 
is  that  devised  by  Marnock,  the  first  curator,  and  the 
one  who  planned  the  entire  garden.  Each  of  the  differ- 
ent-shaped beds  is  devoted  to  one  family  of  plants,  so 
that  the  relative  size  of  the  families  is  seen  at  a  glance, 
and  beds  of  nearly  related  families  are  grouped  together. 
The  economic  division  comprises  trees  ana  shrubs,  but 
the  economic  herbaceous  plants  are  included  in.  the 
general  herbaceous  garden.  This  is  the  most  exten- 
sive exhibit  of  economic  plants  grown  in  Ix>ndon,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  first  banana  ever  tasted  by  the  late 
Que?n  Victoria  came  from  a  plant  in  this  garden 

The  main  part  of  the  conservatory,  built  in  1845, 
was  the  first  large  plant-house  of  glass  and  iron  to  be 
erected  in  England.  The  system  of  heating  is  that  of 
hot  water,  and  the  pipes  are  underground,  but  this 
arrangement  has  not  proved  to  be  economical. 
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interested  in  botany.  The  attractions  include  a  tennis- 
court,  croquet-ground,  flower-shows,  garden  f6tcs,  and 
a  club-house. 

There  is  a  set  of  meteorological  instruments  in  the 
garden,  and  records  of  barometer,  wet-  and  dry-bulb 
thermometers,  temperature  of  the  soil  at  depths  of  1 
foot  and  4  feet,  maximum  temperatures  in  sun  and 
Bhade,  minimum  temperatures  in  shade  and  "on  grass/' 
precipitation,  wind  direction  (but  not  velocity),  dura- 
tion of  sunshine,  and  general  remarks  are  published  in 
the  Botanical  Journal  of  the  Society.  This  journal, 
issued  quarterly,  is  now  (1912)  in  its  second  volume 

6.  Buitenzorg  (1817).  The  botanic  garden  at  Buiten- 
zorg  is  known  officially  as  's  Lands  Plantcntuin 
(Botanic  Garden  of  the  State).  Its  Latin  name,  'Hor- 
tus  Boeorensis,"  is  derived  from  Bogor,  the  native 
name  of  Buitenzorg.  The  garden  is  a  division  of  the 

fovemmental  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Dutch 
last  Indies,  and  has  been  described  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful botanic  garden  in  the  world.  It  was  established 
in  1817  bv  Rcinwardt,  and  is  located  36  miles  from 
Batavia.  This  location  was  fortunate  for  climatic  rea- 
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«>nn,  for  while  on  the  Java  cart  coast  there  is  a 
drought  season  of  three  to  four  months,  there  is  no 
drought  season  at  Buiteniorg.  The  total  annual 
precipitation  is  between  180  and  200  inches,  or  approxi- 
mately five  times  that  of  New  York  State.  The  inces- 
sant rains  are  accompanied  by  a  general  lowering  of 
the  temperature,  and  thin  makes  possible  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants  from  the  higher  altitudes.  The  altitude 
of  Buiteniorg  is  900  fc-et.  There  are  in  reality  three 
gardens:  First,  the  botanic  garden  pn>|>cr,  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  with  an  area  of  VJ  acre*.  Kuch  division  of 
this  garden  has  a  blanket  lal>el,  giving  a  list  of  the 
genera  it  contains,  and  each  species  is  represented  by 
two  specimens,  one  of  which  bears  a  label,  giving  the 
scientific  name,  the  common  name,  if  there  is  one,  and 
usually  the  economic  products  of  the  plant.  The  climb- 
ing plants  are  arranged  systematically  in  a  group  by 
themselves.  The  vast  majority  of  plants  are  arbores- 
cent, and  there  an-  about  10,000  species  cultivated. 
The  garden  is  open  day  and  night.  The  second  division 
is  the  agricultural  garden,  about  a  league  from  the 
center  of  Buiteniorg,  and  having  173  acres.  Only 
plants  of  economic  importance,  including  medicinal 
plants,  are  grown  here.  The  third  division  or  garden  is 
some  distance  from  Buitensorg,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
volcano  of  Cede.  Its  area  is  74  acres,  and  its  altitude 
is  5,000  feet,  thus  making  possible  the  cultivation  of 
plants  that  cannot  be  grown  in  the  other  two  gardens. 
There  is  a  museum  building  in  connection  with  the 
garden  proncr  at  Buiteniorg. 


"The  Annals,"  the  well-known  publication,  wai 
founded  by  the  third  director,  Scheffer. 

American  gardens. 

1.  Bart  ram's  Garden  (1728).  The  first  botanic  gar- 
den in  America  was  that  of  John  Bart  ram,  established 
in  1728,  and  still  existing,  although  in  a  greatly  modified 
form.  At  about  the  same  date  (1725),  Robert  Prince, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  on  l»ng  Island,  began  to  raise 
a  variety  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  his 
own  grounds,  and  this  activity  soon  developed  into  * 
nursery,  ultimately  well  known,  not  only  in  America, 
but  throughout  Kurope.  Such  a  venture  was  favored 
by  a  growing  interest  in  ornamental  and  edible  plants 
resulting  from  the  importation  of  various  French 
fruits  by  the  Huguenots,  who  settled  at  New  Rochelle, 
New  York,  and  along  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island. 
This  nursery  continued  under  the  supervision  of  the 
same  family  for  five  generations  (130  years).  For  & 
number  of  years  the  proprietors  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  fruit  trees.  The  institution  was  visited  by 
President  Washington,  and  on  August  29,  1796,  after 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  British  General  Howe 
placed  a  guard  around  the  garden  to  protect  the  trees 
and  plants  until  all  danger  was  passed.  In  many  old 
English  gardens  today  are  numerous  native  American 
plants  derived  from  the  Prince  nurseries.  In  1793  thr 
nursery  was  christened  the  Lin  mean  Botanic  Gar- 
den, and  a  catalogue  of  plants  here  grown  passed 
through  more  than  twenty  editions.   The  mahonias, 


Under  the  directorship  of  M.  Treub,  the  garden 
became  a  mecca  for  investigators  from  all  over  the 
world.  One  large  laboratory  is  reserved  entirely  for 
the  use  of  visiting  botanists.  In  the  herbarium  the 
sheets  are  not  kept  in  folios  as  ordinarily,  but  in  tin 
boxes,  a  necessary  protect  ion  against  insects  and  exces- 
sive moisture.  There  is  a  library  of  several  thousand 
volumes.  The  director  distributes  annually,  under  the 
authority  of  the  government,  and  free  of  charge,  seeds 
and  plants  of  useful  vegetables. 


described  in  some  of  the  earlier  manuals  as  "from  Ore- 
gon," are  said  to  have  been  first  grown  in  the  Linntran 
garden,  being  one  of  the  many  novelties  received  from 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  One  of  the  plant- 
houses  was  devoted  to  camellias,  one  to  azaleas,  one 
to  oranges  and  lemons,  one  to  African  and  Asiatic 
plants,  and  two  to  miscellaneous  collections.  The  pro- 
prietors were  ever  alert  for  novelties,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  Prince  paid  $600  for  less 
than  a  pint  of  bulbs  of  Dioscorea  Batatas,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  testing  than  as  a  possible  substitute  for  the 
Irish  potato.  At  one  time  there  were  over  100  varieties 
of  strawberries  under  cultivation  here,  including  the 
once  famous  Isabella,  which  originated  as  a  chance 
seedling  or  mutant  in  the  garden  of  Isabella  Graham, 
in  Brooklyn.  While  not  a  botanic  garden  in  the  modern 
or  scientific  sense,  the  Linnaxui  garden  exerted  such 
a  profound  influence  on  American  horticulture  and 
arboriculture  that  it  should  not  be  entirely  passed  over 
in  this  place. 

2.  Evans's  Garden  (1828).  The  garden  of  John 
Evans  is  located  along  I  than  Creek,  near  Philadelphia, 
within  walking  distance  from  Kosemont  Station,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  was  established  about 
1828,  and  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  Kartram's  garden. 
Evans  frequently  visited  the  Bart  ram  garden  and  other 
gardens  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  became 
greatly  interested  in  plants.  His  father  was  a  miller, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  mill,  with  the  creek  and  mill- 
pond,  and  the  diversified  land  adjacent,  afforded  a 
wide  range  of  habitat  conditions.  Evans  corresponded 
with  Sir  William  Hooker  and  exchanged  seeds  with  him, 
as  well  as  with  the  son,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  including 
material  collected  by  the  latter  in  the  Himalayas.  He 
also  had  a  correspondent  in  Germany.  In  Evans's 
garden  the  plants  were  arranged  almost  entirely  on  an 
ecological  basis,  in  "the  order  of  nature,"  and  in  this 
respect  it  differed  materially  from  most  other  gardens 
bel  ore  or  since.  Mr.  Evans  was  his  own  director,  cura- 
tor, and  head  gardener,  doing  most  of  the  manual  labor 
in  the  garden  himself.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  that 
he  used  sawdust  from  his  father's  mill  to  kill  the  weeds 
around  the  cultivated  plants,  and  this,  on  decaying, 
made  a  rich  fertiliser,  which  was  spaded  under.  The 
garden  is  said  to  have  been,  in  its  prime,  practically 
unrivaled  in  shrubs  and  trees,  and  to  have  had  few 
equals  in  the  richness  of  its  herbaceous  material  Many 
of*  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  labeled  with  lead  labels, 
but  no  catalogue  of  the  collections  was  ever  published. 

3.  The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  (1859).  The 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  at  St.  Louis,  was  estab- 
lished by  a  gift  of  money  and  land  from  Henry  Shaw. 
It  is  popularly  known  in  St.  Louis  as  "Shaw's  Gardens." 
On  November  6,  1885,  Mr.  Shaw  established  the 
Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany  as  a  department  of 
Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  garden 
and  school  became  closely  affiliated.  The  professor  or 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  school  shall  be  director 
or  director's  assistant,  or  both.  The  grounds  were 
formerly  closed  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  except  the 
first  Sunday  of  June  and  September,  but  since  1912  t  hey 
have  been  open  every  Sunday  afternoon  from  April 
to  December.  Each  year  there  is  preached  in  a  local 
church  a  sermon  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
as  shown  in  the  growth  of  Bowers,  fruits,  and  other 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  first  director 
of  this  garden  was  William  Trelease,  who  resigned 
in  1912,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  T.  Moore. 
The  grounds  comprise  about  45  acres,  the  herbarium 
about  800,000  sheets,  and  the  library  about  50,000 
books  and  pamphlets.  One  of  the  features  of  the  gar- 
den is  a  vegetable-garden,  which  gives  pupils  practice 
in  the  growing  of  vegetables,  and,  by  means  of  a  forcing 
house,  this  work  is  continued  throughout  the  year.  The 
best-known  publication  is  the  Annual  Report.  "The 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulletin,"  established  in 
January,  1913,  will  hereafter  contain  the  annual 
reports  of  the  officers  of  the  board  and  the  director, 
while  the  volume  hitherto  known  as  the  "Annual 
Report"  will  in  the  future  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  results  of  scientific  research  carried  on  at  the 
gardens. 

4.  Elgin  Botanic  Garden  (1801).  The  first  botanic 
enrden  in  New  York  City  was  located  on  Murray 
Hill,  about  1656,  and  was  the  precurser  of  the 
Elgin  Botanic  Garden,  established  in  1801,  by  David 


Hosack,  on  20  acres  of  ground,  located  at  what  is  now 
the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  47th  Street. 
This  garden  was  transferred  to  New  York  State  in 
1810,  and  became  known  as  The  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  was  later  transferred  to  Co- 
lumbia University,  but  finally  abandoned  for  lack  of 
funds.  In  the  spring  of  1913  the  area  was  sold  by  the 
university  for  $3,000,000. 

5.  New  York  Botanical  Garden  (1894).  The  present 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  established  in  1894,  is 
located  at  Bronx  Park,  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
New  York  City.  It  comprises  an  area  of  approximately 
250  acres,  and  besides  two  extensive  ranges  of  plant- 
houses,  a  range  of  six  propagating-houscs  and  the  plan- 
tations, includes  the  largest  purely  botanical  museum 
in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  On  the  third  floor 
of  the  museum  building  are  located  the  herbarium, 
library  and  laboratories.  The  grounds,  conservatories, 
and  museiun  are  open  daily  without  charge.  The 
present  Director-in-Chief.  N.  L.  Britton,  is  also  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  Columbia  University,  and  has 
served  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  garden,  the  director  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  have  conducted  a  systematic  explora- 
tion of  continental  and  insular  America,  the  results  of 
which  arc  being  embodied  in  the  "North  American 
Flora,"  the  most  extensive  botanical  work  ever  under- 
taken in  America,  appearing  at  intervals  in  fascicles  or 

Srts.  The  herbarium,  composed  of  the  herbariums  of 
lumbia  University,  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  and 
that  of  the  garden  proper,  contains  over  1,500,000 
specimens,  and  the  library  has  over  40,000  volumes 
and  pamphlets.  The  scientific  policy  of  the  institution 
is  directed  by  a  Board  of  Scientific  Directors,  and  the 
financial  administration  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Trustees.  The  scientific  staff  comprises  (1912), 
besides  the  director-in-chief,  an  assistant  director,  a 
head  curator,  four  curators,  two  assistant  curators, 
head  gardener,  director  of  the  laboratories,  bibliogra- 
pher, librarian,  and  other  officers.  Free  public  lectures 
on  botanical  and  closely  related  subjects  are  given  on 
successive  Saturday  afternoons,  and  the  following  pub- 
lications are  issued:  "Journal"  (monthly),  "Myoolo- 
gia"  (bi-monthly),  "Bulletin"  (irregularly,  and  contain- 
ing the  Annual  Report),  "North  American  Flora," 
Memoirs,  and  Contributions.  The  Garden  is  supported 
by  municipal  and  by  private  funds. 

6.  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  The  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden,  established  in  1910,  is  a  department  of  The 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  an  out- 
growth of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Botany  of  the 
Institute.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  founders  to  develop  an 
institution  that,  in  connection  with  research,  would 
place  more  than  usual  emphasis  upon  formal  instruc- 
tion in  botany.  It  is  also  the  intention  to  emphasise 
chiefly  departments  of  botany  other  than  taxonomy, 
such  as  plant  physiology  and  ecology,  morphology,  and 
pathology,  experimental  evolution,  and  plant-breeding. 
The  first  and  present  director  is  C.  Stuart  Gager. 
The  new  laboratory  and  instruction  building,  in  process 
of  erection  (1912),  will  contain  offices  of  admin  is  t  rat  ion, 
several  large  laboratories,  a  small  herbarium  room,  a 
library,  physiological  and  photographic  darkrooms, 
and  twelve  private  research  rooms.  A  range  of  plant- 
houses  in  also  under  construction.  The  grounds  com- 
prise about  43  acres,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn.  Through  the  center  runs  an  artificial 
brook,  with  swamp.  The  plantations  are  classified  un- 
der ten  heads,  as  follows:  (1  Systematic  Section,  com- 
prising hardy  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  perennials, 
not  native  within  100  miles  of  the  Garden,  and  arranged 
in  beds  according  to  their  natural  affinities.  (2)  lx>cal 
Flora  Section  (Native  Wild-flower  Garden),  containing 
herbaceous  and  woody  plants  growing  without  cultiva- 
tion within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the  Garden  (the 
Torrey  Botanical  Club  Range).   The  strictly  native 
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aorta  are  designated  by  labels  of  different  color  from 
those  of  introduced  species.  (3)  Morphological  Sec- 
tion, with  divisions  of  (a)  External  Anatomy  and  (b) 
Comparative  Morphology.  (4)  Ecological  Section, 
adjacent  to  and  including  the  swamp  section  of  the 
brook  and  extending  back  to  include  a  dry  knoll.  Here 
is  illustrated  the  adjustment  of  plants  to  environmental 
influences.  (5)  Evolution  Section,  illustrating  such 
subjects  as  variation,  inheritance,  artificial  and  natural 
selection  (including  the  origin  of  horticultural  forms), 
struggle  for  existence,  and  survival  of  the  fittest.  (6) 
Economic  Section  with  divisions  of  (a)  Foods  and  Con- 
diments, (6)  Medicinal  and  Poisonous  Plants,  and  (c) 
Fiber  Plant*.  (7)  Weed  Section,  to  show  the  botanical 
characteristics  of  weeds,  as  bearing  on  their  economic 
significance.  (8)  Formal  Garden  Section,  in  front  of 
the  laboratory  building  and  greenhouses,  and  serving  to 
illustrate  the  uses  of  plants,  chiefly  horticultural,  for 
purely  ornamental  purposes.  (9)  Arboretum,  a  col- 
lection of  trees,  chiefly  native.  (10)  Fruticctum,  a  col- 
lection of  shrubs,  both  native  and  exotic.  The  arbore- 
tum and  fruticctum  features  are  developed  in  close 
connection  with  the  other  sections,  and  in  the  syste- 
matic garden  the  aim  has  been  to  group  the  shrubs  and 
trees  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  herbaceous  material 
with  which  they  are  most  closely  related.  The  willows 
and  alders  are  grown  along  the  brook. 

The  Garden  issues  an  administ  rative  quarterly,  "The 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  Record"  (the  April  number  of 
which  contains  the  Annual  Report),  Contributions, 
and  Guides.  A  series  of  Memoirs  and  of  Educational 
Leaflets  is  also  projected.  Admission  to  the  grounds  is 
free  daily,  including  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  8  a.m. 
until  sunset.  The  Garden  is  supported  by  annual  munic- 
ipal appropriations,  by  the  income  from  an  endowment, 
amounting  at  present  to  over  $50,000,  and  by  gifts. 

Suggestions  from  the  foregoing. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  preceded,  the  his- 
tory of  botanical  gardens  has  shown  a  steady  progress- 
ive development  from  collections  of  medicinal  herbs, 
gathered  and  studied  with  reference  to  their  economic 
uses,  to  institutions  endeavoring  to  maintain  collections 
of  all  kinds  of  plants,  both  herbaceous  and  woody, 
some  ornamental  and  useful,  but  perhaps  most  of  them 
collected  and  studied  for  their  own  sake,  from  the  stand- 
point of  pure  science,  with  an  endeavor  to  understand 
the  nature  as  well  as  the  uses  of  plants.  The  Chelsea 
Garden  affords  a  concrete  illustration  of  this,  for  while 
the  collections  here  were  at  first  almost  entirely  confined 
to  medicinal  plants,  these  now  form  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  collections.  In  this  way,  and 
in  this  way  only,  may  botanical  science  be  most  rapidly 
and  most  surely  advanced,  to  the  advantage  not  only 
of  pure  science  itself,  but  of  horticulture,  agriculture, 
forestry,  pharmacology,  and  all  phases  of  applied 
botanical  science. 

It  was  one  of  the  marks  of  greatness  and  of  sound 
judgment  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  that  he  aimed  defi- 
nitely to  make  Kew  Gardens  not  only  a  scientific  insti- 
tution of  the  first  rank,  but  to  make  them  beautiful, — 
attractive  to  the  general  public.  This  latter  aim  has 
been  too  often  neglect<*l  or  minimized,  on  the  theory 
that  a  botanic  garden  is  a  scientific  institution,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  developed  with  little  regard  for 
the  non-scientific  public.  'I  his  is  an  unfortunate  and 
unfair  attitude,  unfair  to  the  general  public,  espe- 
cially' in  those  guidons  which  arc  supported  in  part 
by  public  money,  and  unfortunate  for  botanical  science 
because  it  not  only  neglects*  a  very  important  aspect  of 
botany — applied  botany, — but  loses  the  opportunity  of 
enlisting  the  intelligent  sympathy  of  the  community 
with  botanical  endeavor.  Many  persons  who  might 
otherwise  remain  quite  indifferent  to  botanical  work  in 
general,  or  even  to  the  work  of  a  given  garden  in 
particular,  may,  through  being  attracted  primarily  by 


the  beauty  of  the  collections  and  grounds,  be  led  to  give 
generous  support  to  such  work,  or  even  to  discover  that 
their  own  main  interest  is  botany,  and  ultimately  to 
advance  the  science  by  their  own  studies. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  United  States  government 
has  no  national  garden  to  do  for  our  own  country  what 
Kew  has  done  for  England.  The  climate  and  location 
of  Washington  combine  to  make  the  capita]  city  an 
admirable  place  for  the  development  of  a  botanic  gar- 
den, and  two  or  three  branch  gardens  could  be  estab- 
lished to  advantage  in  parts  of  the  country,  giving 
wide  diversity  of  climatic  conditions,  such  as  one  of 
the  extreme  southern  states,  the  great  American  desert, 
and  one  of  the  most  northern  states. 

With  only  very  little  additional  expense,  many  city 
parks  could  be  made  more  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  none  the  less  beautiful  and  attractive,  by  giving 
potions  of  them  more  the  character  of  a  botanic  gar- 
den, at  least  by  suitably  labeling  the  trees  and  shrubs 
and  growing  them  with  some  regard  to  botanical 
affinities. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den, there  is  nowhere  offered  in  the  United  States  a 
thorough  course  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  training 
gardeners  to  take  charge  of  botanic  gardens.  The 
training  received  in  a  few  months'  experience  with 
a  commercial  florist  or  seedsman  is  not  sufficient,  nor 
do  horticultural  courses  in  our  agricultural  colleges 
answer  the  purpose.  Botanic  gardens  need  for  garden- 
ers, and  especially  for  head-gardeners,  men 
whose  training  has  included  not  only  in- 
struction in  the  care  and  management  of 
greenhouses,  and  in  plant-propagation  and 
cultivation,  but  also  a  thorough  laboratory 
course  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
botany,  a  course  in  systematic  botany, 
including  the  collection  and  identification 
of  a  minimum  number  of  wild  plants,  an 
elementary  course  in  plant  pathology,  with 
emphasis  on  methods  of  treatment,  a 
course  in  the  physics  and  biology  of  soils, 
and  also  in  such  specialized  work*  as  acces- 
sioning and  labeling.  The  general  educa- 
tion of  men  for  these  positions  ought  also 
to  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  express  them- 
selves well  in  writing, 
and  to  give  courses  of 
instruction  to  others  in 
the  various  practical 
phases  of  their  work, 
such  as  greenhouse 
economy,  plan  t  -  pro- 
pagation, and  the  care 
of  herbaceous  and 
woody  plants  out-of- 
doors.  The  recent  suc- 
cess of  a  number  of  popular  books 
on  gardening  indicates  a  rather 
widespread  demand  for  such  infor- 
mation on  the  part  of  amateurs 
and  people  of  comparative  leisure, 
as  well  as  others.  It  is  much 
better  to  get  this  information  in 
connection  with  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  a  scientifically  adminis- 
tered botanic  garden,  rather  than 
by  the  whollv  inadequate  method 
of  reading  a  book  on  the  subject. 

C.  Stuaiit  Gageu. 


BOTANY.  The  science  that 
treats  of  plants;  plant-knowledge. 
In  its  widest  sense,  and  properly, 
it  includes  much  that,  by  common 
consent,  is  usually  included  in 


604.  Botrychium 
obliquum.  ( X  W) 
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horticulture, —  as  amelioration  of  plants  by  domestica- 
tion,  hybridizing,  and  the  like.  Horticulture  is  a  part 
of  the  large  conception  of  botany,  so  far  as  its  scien- 
tific aspects  are  concerned. 

BOTRYCHIUM  (Greek,  in  allusion  to  the  grape-like 
sporangia).  Ophioglosadce*.  A  genus  of  mostly  tem- 
jwrate  plants  allied  to  ferns,  with  fleshy  roots,  short 
underground  sts.,  each  of  which  bears  a  single  free- 
veined  If.,  consisting  of  a  short  petiole,  a  usually  tri- 
angular, divided  blade,  and  a  single  erect  panicle  bear- 
ing the  fleshy  sporangia. 

These  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  hardy  border,  or 
against  u  building  on  the  shady  side.  They  require  no 
special  treatment.  They  are  little  cultivated,  but  are 
of  interest  to  the  collector  or  fancier. 

A.  Petiole  as  long  as  the  fertile  portion. 
virginianum,  Swart*.  Moonwort.  Six  in.  to  2  ft. 
high,  with  a  broad,  triangular  blade,  with  3  main  tri- 
quadri-pinnatifid  divisions:  fertile  portion  long-stalked. 
E.  I'.  S  —  The  only  species  large  enough  to  make  a 
display. 

aa.  Petiole  much  shorter  than  fertile  portion. 

obliquom,  Muhl.  Fig.  604.  Plant,  6-15  in.  high,  with 
a  ternate  blade  2-6  in.  wide:  segms.  obliquely  ovate  or 
oblong,  J-i~?4in.  long:  fertile  part  long-stalked.  (B. 
tertiatum,  Authors,  not  Swartz,  which  latter  is  a  dif- 
ferent Japanese  species.  )  E.  U.  8. 

dissecrum,  Spreng.  Plant,  6-18  in.  high,  with  a  ter- 
nate, finelv  dissected  blade,  3-8  in.  wide,  the  ultimate 
divisions  i^in.  or  less  wide.  E.  V.  8. — Evergreen;  deli- 
cate and  graceful.  Grows  in  woods  and  meadows. 

R.  C.  Benedict. 

BOTTLE-BRDSH:  MtimiiUrot;  also  Catttitrmon  and  .Vela- 
It  um. 

BOTTOM  HEAT.  Soil  temperature  that  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  superincumbent  air.  Most  tender 
plants  require  to  have  the  roots  warmer  than  the  tops, 
particularly  when  grown  under  glass. 

BOUGAINVfLLEA  (De  Bougainville,  1729-1811,  a 
French  navigator).  Xyctaginacest.  South  American 
shrubs,  often  climbers,  with  very  gaudy  large  bracts, 
grown  under  glass,  and  as  arbor  plants  f>outh. 

I  .eaves  alternate,  petioled,  entire:  fls.  small  and  incon- 
spicuous, tubular,  the  margin  5-6-lobed;  stamens,  7-8, 
on  unequal  capillary  filaments;  ovary  stipitate.  The 
small  and  inconspicuous  fls.  are  inclosed  with  large  and 
showy  magenta-purple  or  red  bracts  that  constitute 
the  Jeeorative  value  of  the  plants.  Two  more  or  less 
scandent  s|>ecies  are  chiefly  known  in  cult.  Less  than  a 
dozen  recognized  species. 

The  bougainvilleas  have  been  much  grown  of  late  as 
pot-plants.  The  voung  stock  (started  from  cuttings) 
juay  be  grown  in  the  field  and  be  lifted  in  early  autumn; 
this  will  produce  plants  for  spring  bloom  but  not  for 
early  flowering.  I*or  earlier  bloom,  the  plants  may  be 
carried  through  the  summer  in  pots.  Half-ripened  or 
old  wood,  in  6-  to  12-inch  lengths,  may  be  used  for 
cuttings  in  April  to  June.  The  subsequent  culture  is 
simple.  For  glasshouse  work  the  plants  mav  be  kept 
cut  back  and  the  branches  trained.  In  California, 
Florida,  and  other  southern  regions,  bougainvilleas  are 
plentifully  used  as  porch-covers,  where  they  make  a 
most  brilliant  show.  Xot  hardy. 

The  cultural  requirements  of  the  bougainvilleas  are  of 
the  easiest.  They  thrive  in  almost  anv  kind  of  soil  and 
should  be  grown  in  full  sunshine.  B.  gbibra  and  its 
varieties  are  the  best  for  ordinary  purposes,  as  they 
bloom  when  small,  and  thrive  readily  in  a  cool  green- 
house or  in  the  open  where  free  from  frost.  B.  specta- 
bilis  and  its  var.  lateritia  require  more  tropical  condi- 
tions and  reach  large  dimensions.  All  an-  readily  prop- 
agated, and  will  root  in  a  few  weeks  from  cuttings  of 
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the  young  shoots  a  few  inches  in  length  and  placed  in 
sandy  soil  in  bottom  heat  and  moisture  at  a  temperature 
of  65°  or  70°  F.  B.  glabra  and  its  varieties  make  most 
excellent  pot-plants,  either  as  large  or  small  specimens. 
They  are  also  valuable  for  summer  bedding.  All  the 
kinds  make  very  desirable  subjects  for  clothing  ver- 
andas, arches  and  pergolas  or  for  planting  at  the  base 


of  trees  (where  the  climate  is  suitable  for  outdoor  cul  • 
ture),  which  they  will  rapidly  clothe  in  a  mass  of  most 
beautiful  and  highly  colored  flower-bracts.  Another 
and  most  effective  purpose  to  which  these  plants  can 
be  put  is  that  of  hedge  or  fence  plants  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries.  The)-  stand  drought  exceed- 
ingly well  and  may  be  pruned  with  impunity.  (C.  P. 
RaffilL) 

glabra,  Choisy.  Fig.  605.  Grows  10  and  more  ft.  high 
and  wide,  when  planted  in  t  he  ground  and  allowed  to  have 
its  way;  glabrous:  Ivs.  ovate  and  acuminate,  glabrous 
and  bright  green:  bracts  cordate-ovate,  bright  rosy  red, 
distinctly  veined.  Brazil.  G.C.  III.  23:168;  30: 
265.  Gn.  54,  p.  257;  64,  p.  353.  R.H.  1889:276.  A  G. 
16:15.  A.F.  11:1371.  F.E.  10: 106— Free-flowering  and 
handsome;  often  grown  in  pots  and  kept  dwarf.  Var. 
Sanderilna,  Hort.  Very  floriferous,  blooming  even  in 
very  small  pots.  Gn.  45:418.  A.F.  10:307;  11:977; 
12:1185.  Gng.  4:281;  5:345.  G.  27:457. — A  very 
worthy  plant  both  for  pot  culture  or  as  a  shrub  or 
climber.  Often  blooms  when  1  ft.  high,  but  reaches  a 
height  of  10-20  ft,  Var.  Cypher!,  Hort.  A  much 
larger  and  finer  plant  than  the  type;  the  large  and 
bright-colored  deep  rose  bracts  are  freely  produced  in 
long  plumose  clusters  on  all  the  principal  growths,  and 
are  more  highly  colored  than  those  of  the  var.  San- 
derutna.  It  may  l>e  treated  the  same  as  var.  Sanderiana 
as  to  cult.  It  is  an  acquisition  as  a  decorative  plant. 
Var.  variegAta,  Hort.  Lvs.  prettily  variegated  with 
creamy  white;  useful  as  a  neat  and  quick-growing 
foliage  plant  for  summer  bedding. 

spectabilis,  Willd.  (B.  tpeeHtO,  EindL  B.  uplcndcns, 
Hort  ).  Taller  and  stricter,  with  larger  and  thicker  Ivs., 
hairy :  fls.  in  large  panicles;  bracts  larger,  deep  rose- 
color,  but  varying  to  purple  and  greenish.  Brazil.  B.M. 
4810,4811.  P.M.  12:51.  l.H.  42:30— An  immense  and 
strong-growing  climber,  rising  by  means  of  numerous 
stout  hooked  spines.    Variable;  known  also  as  B. 
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Flower  theme  Cat  the  left)  and 
(at  the  rich*).  Ia  Pin- 


braetfientit,  B.  bracteaia  and  B.  peruviana.  Var.  later? 
Itia,  I /em.  (B.  lateritia,  Hort.),  has  brick -ml  bracts.  I.H. 
13:466.  More  showy  than  the  last  when  in  full  bloom; 
perhaps  distinct;  said  to  be  more  difficult  to  start  from 
cuttings  than  the  type,  at  least  without  bottom  heat, 

B.  aurantiam,  H»rt.«ll.  I-indli-yana. 
— B.  /ormAn,  Bull.  Semi-aranuVnt.  trw-  « 

parativrTy  tt!o?>treairoriit  aud  lo  hr  aril 
adapted  (or  tWoraiioti  u(  warm  grt-rn. 
houum  and  comrrvaturit-ri.    hraaiT. — U. 
LtndUi/Atui,  Hort.  Hairy,  dim  bin*,  with 
strong    curved    spine*:    Iv*  obovat*- 
roumjed,  acute.  aught  ly 
hirsute;  bracts  ellip- 
tic,    abort  -  arunii- 
nntp,    r  i  n  n  a  ba  r  - 
color. — H.  rtfnUjrn* , 
Hull.     I.vn.  puhe** 
nit:  racemra  long 
af.fi  drooping,  ana 
bract  ■  purple. 
Brazil.  Apparently 
a  lean  valuable  and 
•hy-Bowerina  form 
of  B.  rprrtofrWu. 

L.  H.  B. 

BOUQUETS.    The  aim  in  flower-arrangement  is 
beauty:  (1)  A  display  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
plant,  or  (2)  the  creation  of  a  beautiful  group  of  floral 
material. 

O  (1 )  Plant  beauty  combines  two  chief  cJo- 

mcnta:  color  and  form.  In  such  plants  as 
the  pansy,  the  peony,  and  the  full-blown 
rose,  color  is  the  dominant  element.  In 
such  plants  as  the  calla,  the  Easter  lily, 
/  and  many  of  the  orchids,  form  is  the  domi- 
.j  nant  element.  In  some  flowers,  as  rosebuds, 

nasturtiums,  and  chrysanthemums,  the  two 
clement*  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  either 
one  may  be  selected  for  special  display. 
In  anv  case,  one  clement,  color  or  form, 
should  predominate  in  the  arrangement. 
Plate  XVIII  shows  at  a,  the  yellow-centered 
daisy  massed  to  emphasize  its  beauty  of 
color;  b  shows  the  same  flower  arranged  to 
display  its  beauty  of  form.  A  single  cltunp 
of  the  plant  has  been  transplanted  to  a 
bowl,  that  its  wayward  natural  growth  in 
the  midst  of  the  grasses  may  be  enjoyed. 

In  some  coses  the  flowers  may  be  the 
theme.  The  arrangement  then  becomes 
similar  to  Fig.  606.  (In  all  the  figures  the 
dotted  circles  indicate  flower  masses,  and 
the  solid  black  circles,  leaf  masses.)  In 
others  the  foliage  mav  l>e  worthy  to  become 
the  theme,  or  may  l>c  used  as  a  foil  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  exquisite  grace 
or  hue  of  a  few  flowers.  In  such  a  case 
Fig.  607  represents  the  type  of  arrange- 
ment. Foliage  and  flowers  should  never  vie 
with  one  another  for  first  place. 
Color  flowers  may  be  massed.  The  bigger  the  bunch 
of  peonies,  the  more  impressive  and  splendid  is  the  color. 
Form  flowers  should  not  be  massed.  A  single  stalk  of 
Easter  lilies  is  enough.  When  massed,  the  marveloualy 
graceful  lines  of  leaves  and  flowers  are  Inst. 


408.  Har- 
lony  in  vase 
nd  bouquet. 


Receptacles  should  always  be  leas  attractive 
that  which  they  hold.  Brilliant  colored  vases,  1 
with  silding,  cut  glass,  vases  decorated  with  pictures, 
or  with  flowers  modeled  in  high  relief  or  represented  in 
color,  are  all  to  be  avoided.  They  are  too  obtrusive. 
They  force  the  flowers  to  take' second  place.  Recepta- 
cles of  clear  glass  which  take  on  the  color  of  the  stems 
put  into  them,  of  dull  soft  colors,  of  unpolished  metal, 
are  likely  to  be  most  serviceable  in  displaying  the 
lira!  beauties  of 


610,  611.  Simple  and  reversed  curve*. 


nat 

flowere. 

The  receptacle 
should  be  of  the 
shape  beet  adapted  . 
to  holding  the  flow- 
era  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  position 
in  which  they  grew. 
In  Plate  XVII  atd. 
the  broad  bowl  (full 
of  pebbles  to  steady 
the  stems)  makes 
possible  such  an  ar- 
rangement for  the 
apple  blossoms.  The 
tall  vase  with  the 
narrow  neck,  at  c, 
insures  the  right 
position  for  the 
spray  of  bayberry. 

in  course  the  na- 
tural beauty  of  a 
plant  cannot  be  displayed  to  advantage  when  confused 
with  other  plants.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  general 
rule:  L'se  in  a  bouquet  only  flowers  of  one  kind,  with 
their  own  foliage. 

(2)  Beautiful  groups  of  plant  forms  present,  (a) 
unity,  (6)  rhythm,  and  (c)  balance. 

(a)  An  arrangement  has  unity  when  all  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed  arc  so  related  that  the  whole 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  eye  first .  All  the  parts  must  have 
something  at  least  in  common  to  bind  them  together. 
In  nature  the  common  element  may  be  texture,  as  in 
the  snakeroot;  color  as  in  the  mullein;  line  as  in  the 
goldenrod.  In  flower-arrangement  the  receptacle  must 
Rave  sonic  clement  in  common  with  the  plant;  in  a 
(Plate  XVIII)  the  color  of  the  jar  echoes  the  color  of  the 
flowere;  in  6  both  the  color  _ 


and  the  ornament  of  the 
bowl  echo  the  character 
of  the  sod;  in  d,  the  shape 
of  the  bowl  echoes  the 
shape  of  the  apple  blos- 
som and  its  color  echoes 
their  color.  In  e,  the  shape 
of  the  vase  echoes  the 
shape  of  a  bayberry  leaf; 
its  contours  echo  the  lines 
of  the  stems;  its  pattern 
echoes  the  speckle  of  the 
bayberries;  and  the  dark 
stand  gives  the  receptacle 
a  color  repeat  ing  the  dark 
color  of  the  leaves.  The 
receptacle  must  have 
somet  hing  at  least  in  com- 
mon with  the  plant,  but  must  never  vie  with  it  in  any 
wav.  If  the  bouquet  is  tall  and  slim,  the  vase  may  have 
similar  form  (Fig.  608) ;  if  it  is  short  and  broad,  the  vaae 
may  repeat  that  shape  (Fig.  609).  In  Fig.  610,  the  sprays 
have  one  line  in  common,  a  simple  forceful  curve  repeated 
in  the  vase.  In  Fig.  611,  the  sprays  have  the  reversed 
curve  in  common,  echoed  softly  in  the  vase. 

{b)  Rhythm  means  orderly  variety  of  some  kind.  Fi«. 
612  exhibits  orderly  variety  in  the  aiaes  of  leaves,  ail 
subordinate  to  the  one  flower.  Such  an  effect  can  always 


612,  613.  614.  respectively,  ahow- 
iat  simple  rhythm  forma. 
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615.  A  color  rhythm. 


be  produced  by  pruning  the  spray.  Fig.  613  shows  an 
orderly  variety  in  sizes  in  both  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
"  are  in  pairs,  a  larger  and  a  smaller  composing  each 
#  pair  like  march  time  in  music.  Fig. 

614  shows  an  orderly  variety  in 
,  which  each  set  is  composed  of  a 

series  of  three,  large,  smaller,  small- 
est,—something  like  a  three-part 
measure,  waltz  time,  in  music.  Figs. 
610  and  61 1  show  rhythm  of  meas- 
ure in  the  lengths  of  the  spiays  and 
rhythm  of  line  in  their  curve*.  In 
each  case  there  are  three  similar 
curves,  but  three  which  form  a  series 
from  least  bent  to  most  bent.  Fig. 
60S  presents  a  rhythm  of  measure 
in  the  sizes  of  the  flowers,  another 
in  the  sizes  of  the  leaves,  and 
another  in  the  lengths  of  the  stems. 
Fig.  615  shows  a  rhythm  of  color. 
When  flowers  of  one  kind  present  a 
wide  range  of  tone, — pinks,  for 
example,  running  from  white  to  red 
through  various  tones  of  pink,  they 
may  be  arranged  agreeably  by  mak- 
ing evident  the  rhythm  of  color  from 
lightest  to  darkest.  When  the  flow- 
ers vary  in  hue  as  nasturtiums  do, 
from  yellow  through  orange  to  red, 
a  rhythm  of  hue  may  be  estab- 
lished in  a  similar  way.  Such  sequences  of  color 
(unless  too  formal)  are  always  more  pleasing  than  hap- 
hazard spot  tings  of  color.  All  these  arrangements  show 
rhythms  of  mass.  Fig.  608,  610,  and  611  show  a  triple 
subdivision,  large,  Btnaller,  smallest,  but  not  so  discon- 
nected as  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  whole  in  any  case. 
Figs.  609,  615,  and  616,  show  more  complex  rhythms  of 
mass,  but  in  a  general  way  they  present  a  simple  move- 
ment from  the  diffuse  to  the  compact.  This  the  eye  can 
take  in  at  a  glance.  Each  review  of  this  rhythm  gives 
additional  pleasure  to  the  sense  of  sight.  A  rhythm,  an 
orderly  sequence  of  some  kind,  for  the  ey  e  to  follow,  is 
essential  in  floral  arrangement. 

(c)  Balance. — A  flower-arrangement  must  not  be  too 
formal.  It  must  present  something  of  the  freedom  of 
wild  nature  but  it  must  appear  to  be  in  stable  equilib- 
rium. Every  spot,  every  color,  every  stem  line,  every 
space  between  these  elements,  presents  an  attraction  for 
the  eye.  All  these  attractions  must  be  adjusted  to  one 
another  so  that  the  whole  appears  to  stand  securely. 
This  means  that  the  parts  must  be  disposed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  vertical  center  line  of  the  vase.  The  principle 
is  that  of  the  steelyard*.  A  large,  a  brilliant,  a  solid  mass, 
near  the  center  line,  may  be  balaneed  by  a  small,  a  dull, 
or  a  diffuse  mass,  farther  removed  from  the  center  line. 
To  appear  free,  like  nature,  the  attractions  on  one  side 
must  not  duplicate,  in  form,  size 
or  position,  the  masses  on  the 
other.  Such  an  arrangement  iB 
formal,  and  belongs  in  the  realm 
of  structural  and  conventional 
art;  but,  however  varied  the  ele- 
ments may  be,  they  must  be  so 
disposed  as  to  counterbalance 
each  other,  and  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  the  whole.  Compare  the 
illustrations  with  this  principle  in 


416.  Complex  rhythm 
of  m»ss. 


Lovers  of  natural  beauty  do 
not  overlook  the  possibilities  of 
winter  bouquets.  Sprays  of  seed 
packs,  withered  leaves,  and  the 
like  often  present  soft  dull  colors 
in  such  harmonious  groups  of 
tones  that  they  may  serve  as 
models  for  color  schemes  for  cos- 


and  the  interior  decoration  of  rooms.  They  often 
present  exquisite  rhythms  of  measure,  subtle  refine- 
ments of  line,  charming  combinations  of  erratic  curves 
and  surprising  oppositions  of  harmoniously  related 
details,  unrivaled  in  the  growing  period  of  the  plant's 
life.  Plate  XVI II  shows  ate  a  picturesque  spray  of  white 
oak  with  "oak  apples." 

More  than  one  kind  of  plant  may  be  used  in  an 
arrangement,  provided  the  beauty  of  one  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  other,  like  day 
and  night,  like  a  handsome  J 
man  and  a  beautiful  woman 
side  by  side.   But  even  then 
the  two  must  have  something 
in   common.    The  Japat 
often  combine  a  round-leaved 
plant  with  a  linear-leaved  plant. 
While  presenting  a  contrast  in 
form  the  two  have  green  in  com- 
mon .  Na- 
ture often 
combine 
strong 
trasts 

the  uui>  >^ 
green  holly  /v"^*i 
w " 

bright  red 
berries. 
While  the 
colors  are 
complemen- 
tary,, the 

textures  are  alike.  Both  pre- 
sent smooth  surfaces  with  ghnts 
of  light  in  common.  Moreover 
the  red  never  vies  with  the 
green  in  mass.  It  is  a  green 
spray,  with  a  few  precious  red 
dots. 

In  a  word,  in  good  flower- 
arrangement  either  beauty  of 
color  or  beauty  of  form  is  the 
dominant  element.  The  whole 
arrangement  presents  a  unity 
within  which  play  rhythms  of 
measure,  of  line  and  of  tone,  all 
related  to  a  principal  mass,  t  he 
supreme  center  of  interest,  and 
all  so  disposed  as  to 
a  balanced  whole. 

Henrt  Tckner  Bailet. 

BOUSSIWGAtJLTIA  (J.  B. 

Boussingault,  born  in  1802,  a 
famous  agricultural  chemist). 
BaMtU&ctx.  Strong  herbaceous 
perennial  vines,  grown  in  the 
open  and  sometimes  under 
glass. 

Branching  twiners:  lvs.  alter- 
nate, entire,  thiek:  fls.  small, 
perfect,  with  2  sepals,  a  5- 
parted,  short-tubed  iwrianth,  5 
stamens,  and  3-divided  style  or 
3-lobed  stigma,  in  long  ter- 
minal and  axillary  race 
Ten  species  in  Trop. 
Anredera  is  a  related  \ 

basello!des,HBK.  Madeira 
Vine.  Mignonette  Vine.  Fig.  617.  Perennial,  root 
tuberous:  sts.  smooth,  reaching  10-20  ft.  in  a  season, 
and  in  late  summer  or  fall  bearing  profusely  of  the 
fragrant  white  fls.  (which  become  nearly  black  with 
age),  and  producing  little  tubercles  by  means  of  which 
the  plant  is  prop.  Ecuador.  B.M.  3620. — A  common 
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vine,  prized  for  porches  and  arbors.  The  roots  are 
Btored  in  the  winter,  and  planted  out  after  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  The  plant  will  not  endure  frost.  Some- 
times grown  in  the  conservatory  and  window-garden. 
It  has  run  wild  in  Fla.  and  Texas.  L  H  B 


L.  H.  II. 

BOUVARDIA  (Charles  Bouvard,  1572-1658,  physi- 
to  Louis  XIII,  and  Superintendent  of  Royal 


618.  The 
BooT>rdia. 
growth. 


H urn i.M  line  greenhouse 
flowering  shrubs  once 
popular  as  florists' 
plants. 

Small  shrubs  (rarely 
perennial  herbs),  with 
pimple,  sometimes  ver- 
ticillate,  lvs.  and  sub- 
ulate stipules:  Ub.  in 
terminal  cymes,  showy, 
in  red,  yellow  and 
white;  calyx  4-lobed, 
the  lobes  persistent; 
corolla  long  -  tubular 
or  salver  form,  with 
4  spreading  lobes; 
stamens  4,  alternate 
with  corolla-lobes  and 
attached  in  the  tube 
or  throat;  styles  in- 
serted or  cxscrted  in 
different  II--.  the  stig- 
mas 2;  ovary  2-celled: 
fr.  a  loculicidal  caps. — About  30  species,  from  Texas 
and  Ariz,  to  Colombia  and  southward,  chiefly  in  Mex. 
and  Cent.  Amor. 

Bouvardias  were  once  very  important  florists'  flowers, 
but  they  have  now  given  place,  along  with  camellias 
and  others,  to  chrysanthemums,  carnations  and  other 
plants.  The  plant*  have  such  merit  in  themselves,  how- 
ever, and  are  so  likelv  to  ret  urn  to  favor  in  this  coun- 
try, that  a  rather  full  cultural  treatment  is  here  given. 
The  bouvardias  of  florists  do  not  represent  any  of  the 
type  stavies.  They  are  sports,  hybrids,  and  other  types 
of  variations.  The  Latin-form  names  in  American 
trade  catalogues  nearly  all  belong  to  these  garden  forms. 
The  species  which  are  of  most  importance  to  the  hor- 
ticulturist are  mentioned  below: 

a.  Fh.  in  shades  of  reti. 
B.  Lis.  normally  in  S's  (except,  perhaps,  on  the 
branehUts). 

triphylla,  Salisb.  (B.  jAcqumii,  HBK.).  Small  pubes- 
cent shrub,  3-6  ft.  high:  lvs.  in  3's  or  4's  (or  opposite 
on  the  branchlets),  lanceolate  to  lance-ovate,  gLbrous 
above:  fls.  an  inch  long,  pubescent,  bright  scarlet.  Mex. 
and  reaching  north  to  Ariz.  B.M.  1K54;37SI  (as  B. 
splendent,  Graham ) . — The  genus  Bou  van!  ia  was  founded 
upon  this  species,  which  was  intro.  into  Kngland  more 
than  100  years  ago.  It  is  evidently  the  most  important 
parent  strain,  although  it  is  probably  not  in  cult,  in  its 
original  form.  Figs  618  and  015)  partake  very  strongly 
of  this  species.  In  fact.  Fig.  618  compares  well  in 
botanical  characters  (except  less  long-pointed  lvs.)  with 
the  early  pictures  of  B.  triphylla. 

leiintha,  Benth.  Much  like  B.  triphylla;  more  bushy 
and  better  grower:  sts.  hairy:  lvs.  hairy  above:  fls. 
glabrous.  Mex.  R.H.  1851:S1. — Perhaps  only  a  form 
of  the  preceding.  It  is  said  that  the  first  recorded 
hybrid  bouvardia  appeared  about  18,17,  with  Mr. 
Parsons'  nurseries  at  Brighton,  England,  being  between 
B.  leiantha  and  B.  longiflora.  Many  secondary  forms 
have  come  from  this  cross,  some  of  them  being  white, 
as  B.  rhiridsonii  or  H.  Inetandii  (G.  27:632). 

Other  red-fld.  3-lvd.  species  are:  B.  atigustiftilia, 
HBK.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  revolute,  glabrous  above  and 
fine-pubescent  below:  branches  nearly  glabrous.  Mex. 
B.  hirtt'lla,  IIHK.  Very  similar:  lvs.  pubescent  on  both 


surfaces.  Mex.  B.  sralira,  Hook.  &  Am.  Lvs.  ovate, 
short-stalked:  fls.  large,  in  denae  clusters,  pink:  at. 
hairy.  Mex. 

bb.  Lvs.  opposite. 
CavanflJesii,  DC.  (B.  multiflora,  Schult.).  Hairy: 

hairy:  fla.  V/b  in.  long,  very  i ' 

aa.  FU.  yellow. 
fliva,  Decne.    Lvs.  opposite,  ovate-Ian cec Late  or 
lance-elliptic,  very  short-stalked,  ciliate:  fls.  very  long 
drooping,  in  3-5-fld.  racemes,  bright  yellow.  Mex. 

F.  S.  1:43. 

AAA.  FU.  white. 
longiflora,  HBK.  Glabrous,  branching  shrub:  lvs. 
opposite,  ovate-acuminate,  stalked:  fls.  l>£-2  in.  long, 
with  a  very  slender  tube  ami  a  wide-spreading,  large 
limb,  2  or  3  together  and  aggregated  into  a  terminal 
cyme.  Mex.  B.M.  4223.  F.S.  2:123. 

Humboldtii,  Hort.  Lvs.  opposite,  ovate-acuminate: 
fls.  verv  large,  fragrant,  in  a  large,  terminal  cluster. 

G.  C.  1873:717.  G.  27:331  (x 


i).— This  is 

a  choice  conservatory  plant.  It  is  usually  catalogued 
as  B.  Humboldtii  corymbxflora.  Blooms  from  summer 
to  winter.  Probably  a  derivative  of  B.  longiflora.  B. 
candidissima,  Hort.,  white-fld.,  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid, 
with  B.  Humboldtii  as  one  of  it*  parent*. 

jasminifldra,  Hort.  Compact  and  dwarf,  very  florif- 
erous,  the  fls.  in  close,  terminal  clusters.  G.C.  1872:215. 
— Probably  a  derivative  of  B.  longiflora.     L  H.  B. 

All  the  cultivated  species  and  varieties  of  bouvardia 
are  evergreen  greenhouse  plants.  They  thrive  best  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rich  turfy  loam,  leaf-mold  and 
sand,  which  should  be  rammed  moderately  firm  but 
not  too  hard.  They  require  an  abundance  of  water  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  and,  once  they  have  started 
into  growth  in  the  spring,  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  the  want  of  water  at  the  roots.  A  house  in 
which  the  temperature  can  be  maintained  at  55°  F. 
with  fire-heat,  suits  then?  best,  but  the  temperature 
may,  with  advantage,  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  80*  or 


1  form  of  the  , 
Terminal  truss. 

90°  F.  with  sunheat.  providing  they  are  given  an 
abundance  of  ventilation  at  the  same  time.  The  plants 
should  be  frequently  syringed  during  the  growing  sea- 
son to  keep  down  insect  pests  and  to  help  to  main- 
tain a  healthful  growing  atmosphere.  All  the  bouvardias 
revel  in  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine,  and  may  be  described 
as  sun-loving  plants,  but  under  glass  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  it  is  an  advantage  to  shade  them 
lightly  to  break  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Under  this 
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it  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  plant*  require  to 
be  fn-qurntly  pinched  back  at  the  points  in  order  to 
induce  sturdy,  well-balanced  specimens.  If  this  pinch- 
ing-back  in  neglected,  the  plants  will  become  ill-bal- 
anced and  few  flower*  will  be  the  result.  The  time  of 
flowering  can  be  readily  regulated  by  the  time  of  the 
last  pinching  back,  and  a  succession  of  flowering  plants 
may  be  maintained  practically  throughout  the  whole 
year.  Amongst  market -growers,  the  aim  should  be  to 
secure  the  hulk  of  the  flowers  in  the  winter  period,  for 

which  |>i.r|  •  very  little  pinching  of  the  shoots  should 

be  f i r  ■  i ■  ■  *  i - 1  ■  I  after  September,  and  the  plants  should 
then  Ik-  allowed  to  grow  on  until  the  flowers  appear. 
When  in  flower,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a 
somewhat  drier  house,  and  they  last  much  longer  if 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  about  50°  F. 

Many  growers  plant  out  strong  healthy  plants  upon 
benches  under  glass,  or  in  favored 
situations  outdoors.  Under  these 
conditions  growth  is  rapid,  and  if 
carefully  watered  and  attention  is 
paid  to  pinching-baek  the  leading 
growths,  fine  flowering  specimens 
are  quickly  secured.  For  the  cut- 
flower  trade,  this  method  has  a 
considerable  advantage  over  pot 
culture.  All  through  the  growing 
period,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  to  suffer  for  the  want  of 
water  and.  when  well  established, 
they  should  be  fed  liberally  with 
manure. 

Specimens  planted  out  in  the 
open,  should  be  lifted  with  a  good 
ball  in  early  autumn,  potted  up  and 
placed  in  a  close  shaded  house  until 
the  roots  again  become  active. 
These  plants  will  furnish  a  large 
supply  of  flowers  during  the  winter 
months. 

After  the  flowering  period  is  over, 
bouvanlias  should  be  kept  some- 
what cooler  and  drier  at  the  roots 
for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  they 
should  be  cut  bark  and  started 
again  in  heat  and  moisture.  If  kept 
frequently  syringed,  they  will  soon 
break  freely  and  furnish  a  good 
supply  of  cuttings.  These  are  best 
removed  with  a  heel  when  about 
2  inches  long,  and  placed  in  4-  or 
5-inch  pots  in  an  open  compost  of 
equal  parts  sand  and  peat  or  fine 
leaf-mold,  and  placed  in  a  moist 
and  close  frame  with  a  brisk  bot- 
tom heat.  Roots  are  soon  emitted, 
when  the  plants  should  be  potted  up  singly  and  moved 
on  into  larger-sued  pots  as  required.  Most  of  the  gar- 
den varieties  are  also  readily  propagated  from  pieces 
of  the  larger  and  thicker  parts  of  the  roots  in  spring. 
These  may  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  2  inches  and 
planted  the  same  as  cuttings,  leaving  a  small  piece 
exposed  above  the  soil.  Adventitious  shoots  are  soon 
formed  on  these  and  soon  make  good  serviceable  plants. 

The  numerous  garden  forms  are  all  so  distinct  in 
habit,  shape  and  poise  of  the  flowers  from  all  the  known 
species,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  any  of  them  as 
varieties  of  any  one  species.  It  is  probable  that  they 
are  complex  hybrids  of  li.  triphyua,  B.  leiantha,  6. 
CnmnxHasix,  li.  naibra  and  possibly  B.ftava,  all  of  which 
species  are  more  or  less  villose  and  scentless.  The 
garden  forms  are  extremely  handsome,  and  useful  as 
cut-flowers,  for  indoor  decoration,  also  for  button- 
holes and  for  making  up  into  ladies'  sprays,  wreaths 
and  so  on.  Other  purpOSM  for  which  they' an-  largely 


grown,  are  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory, and,  in  warm  localities,  as  bedding  plants  A 
selection  of  some  of  best  varieties  is  given  herewith : 

Alfred  fieuner.  Double,  pure  white  fls.:  an  old  variety  of  great 
merit:  of  (nod  constitution.  Bridal  Wreath,  White,  free-flowering, 
with  Urge  loose  t rumen,  one  of  toe  brat  for  cut-fls.  Bridesmaid. 
Double,  pink  fls..  brighter  than  President  Garfield.  BnUiani. 
Bright  crimson,  fiorifrrous.  and  of  cauijr  cult.  B.  candiditima. 
White;  an  improvement  on  H.  jasirnnuides.  DaaUr.  Kirn  scarlet; 
free  and  compact  -growing-  B.  eUganm.  Scarlet;  large  truss  of  loose 
habit.  B.  Jbinrrai.  Light  yellow ;  distinct ;  bad  habit.  B.  /larttctrf 
florr-pUno.  Double  form  of  last-named.  Hogarth.  Brilliant  scarlet ; 
large  truss;  a  well-known  variety.  Hogarth  flurt-plrna.  Double, 
scarlet.  B.  Jaminoule:  White;  a  free-8ow*ring  dwarf  form,  of 
easy  cult.  Kina  a)  the  Starlet:  Light-scarlet :  large  truss  of  very 
fine  large  (!•>..  a  new  variety  of  great  merit,  .tfatdra'a  Blush.  Light 
rose;  ftorifrrous.  Jfrs.  Robert  Grtrn.  A  fine  salmon-pink  sport  from 
President  Cleveland;  distinct  and  beautiful.  President  Cletetand. 
Brilliant  scarlet,  with  crimson  tube;  the  richest  and  best  of  its  color, 
florifcroua  and  of  easy  cult.  President  GarfitU.  Double,  pink; 
floriferous;  large  truss.   /Vwry  Btaulv.   Delicate  rose  or  deep  pink; 

one  of  the  most  beautiful;  elegant  habit; 
medium  and  compact  truss.  Purity.  White; 
fragrant,  free,  large  fls.;  loose  truss.  Sang 
Lorraine.  Bright  vermilion-scarlet;  double. 
The  Bride,  White,  tinted  with  pink ;  one  of 
the  best  for  bouquets,  etc  Thomas  \teehan. 
Double,  bright  scarlet,  with  pale  rose-scar- 
let tube;  fioriferous.  Triomphe  Jc  Xaney. 
Double  bright  orange-red;  large  truss;  dis- 
tinct. Victor  Lrmoxnt.  Large,  very  double 
fls.;  brilliant  scarlet.  B.  Vreelandii  (B. 
Davidisoniil.  Pure  white;  extremely  flori- 
ferous;  a  favorite  variety  in  gardens,  and 
of  very  easy  cult.  Va/run.  Scarlet ;  roedium- 
aiied  truss.  Whitt  Bouquet.  Purrs  white; 
exceedingly  dwarf  and  compact. 

C.  P.  ItAFFILL. 

BO W£NIA  (bears  the  name  of 
Sir  Geo.  F.  Bowen,  once  Governor 
of  Queensland . .  Cycaddcez.  Zamia- 
like  plant,  grown  to  some  extent  in 
Florida  and  hardy  in  the  central 
part. 

Bowenia,  a  monotypic  genus,  dif- 
fers from  Macrozamia  in  foliage 
characters  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
point  on  the  cone-scales;  and  from 
Zamia  largely  in  its  bipinnate  I  vs. 
B.  spectabilis,  Hook.  1  mnk  thick, 
scarcely  rising  above  ground,  plant 
glabrous:  lvs.  3-4  ft.  long,  loosely 
bipinnate,  each  pinna  or  1ft.  1  ft. 
or  more  long,  the  9-20  segms.  ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  oblique  or  fal- 
cate, acuminate:  cones  short-pod  un- 
cled, the  sterile  ones  1  J^-2  in.  long 
and  half  as  thick,  the  fertile  ones 
3-4  in.  diam.,  and  the  scales  ex- 
panded between  the  seeds  into  a 
broad  and  thick  truncate  apex. 
Queensland,  Austral.  Thereisa  var. 
tern/data.  B.M.  5398,  6008.— This 
charming  little  cycad  makes  beauti- 
ful clumps,  thriving  well  under  lath  houses  in  Fla., 
when  given  proper  shade,  good  supply  of  moisture  and 

easily  broken  if  the 


soil  rich  in  humus;  the  lvs. 
plant  is  roughly  handled. 


L.  H.  B. 


BOWIEA  (after  J.  Bowie,  collector  for  Kew).  Lili- 
&cf&.  A  monotypic  genus  containing  one  of  the  most 
curious  plants  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  sometimes 
grown  under  glass  as  an  oddity,  and  as  an  illustration 
to  students  of  botany. 

A  round,  green  bulb  4—5  in.  thick  throws  up  yearly  a 
very  slender,  twining  fl.-«t.  6-8  ft.  high,  with  many  com- 
pound, forked,  curving  branches  below,  and  numerous 
small  green  fls.  above.  This  branched  fl. -stalk  is  green 
and  performs  the  function  of  the  usually  absent  lvs.; 
somewhat  asparagus-like.  There  are  no  lvs.  except  2 
small,  linear,  erect  scales  at  the  apex  of  the  bulb,  which 
quickly  vanish.  The  lvs.  show  its  relation  to  Drimia 
and  Scilla. 
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volubilis,  Harv.  Fig.  620.  Perianth  6-cleft  to  the 
base,  persistent,  green  or  greenish  white,  the  seems, 
incurved  at  the  tips,  ultimately  reflcxcd.  S.  Afr.  B.M. 
5619. —  Sold  by  dealers  now  and  then,  and  cult, 
in  botanic  gardens  with  cactus-like  euphorbias  and 
other  curiosities.  B.  votubiiu  is  a  remarkable  bulbous- 
rooted  twining  greenhouse  climber.  The  bulbs  grow  to 
be  very  large,  sometimes  becoming  19  in.  circum. 
and  some  6  or  7  in.  deep.  The  slender,  twining 
vine  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  bulb.  It 
does  not  produce  lvs.,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  vine 
is  furnished  with  pendulous,  abortive  panicles  which 
seem  to  perform  the  function  of  lvs.  Trie  small  insig- 
nificant greenish  white  fls.  are  borne  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  vine.  This  is  a  useful  plant  for  twining  on  the 
eupports  of  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse,  and  is  of 
the  easiest  possible  cult.  Prop,  is  effected  by  seeds,  or 
occasionally  by  the  natural  division  of  the  bulbs.  The 
season  of  growth  usually  begins  about  the  first  of  Oct., 
when  the  bulbs  should  be  repotted  in  any  light,  rich 
soil,  and  kept  well  watered  until  the  sts.  begin  to 
mature,  which  usually  occurs  in  May,  when  water 
should  be  gradually  withheld,  and  the  plants  stored 
away  in  some  shaded  part  of  the  greenhouse  and  kept 
quite  dry  until  the  season  of  growth  begins  again. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 
E.  J.  Canning. 

BOWXERIA  (Henry  Bowker  and  sister,  botanists  in 
8.  Afr.).  SerophulariAetsr.  South  African  shrubs  of  5 
species,  one  of  which  is  rare  in  cult,  in  south  of  Kngland, 
and  likely  to  be  intra,  into  this  eountrv.  Allied  toScroph- 
ularia,  differing  in  being  ligneous  and  in  technical  floral 
characters.  B.  Gerrardiana,  Harv.  (B.  triphylla,  Hort.). 
Erect-branched  shrub,  8-10  ft.,  with  gray  hairs:  lvs. 
in  3's,  sessile,  elliptic  or  oblong-lanceolate,  4-6  in.  long: 
fls.  in  small  axillary  cymes,  1  in.  across,  satiny  white, 
calceolaria-like,  red-dotted  inside,  the  upper  lip  flat, 
lower  lip  shorter  and  ventricose  and  3-lobed.  B.M. 
M21.  G.C.  III.  36,  Suppl.  Dec.  10.— Hardy  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

BOX:  Hunt. 

BOX  ELDER  (.leer  Ncffundo,  which  see).  A  very 
popular  small  native  tree  for  planting  on  the  prairies 
and  in  trying  climates.  It  propagates  most  readily  from 
seeds.  It  is  an  excellent  nurse  tree  for  other  species. 
The  wood  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  grows  with  great 
rapidity  for  a  few  years. 


621.  Brachycome  iberidUolU. 

BOYKfNIA  (named  after  Doctor  Bovkin,  of  Georgia). 
Therofm,  Raf.  SaxifraQaerar .  Glandular-pubescent 
perennial  herbs.  7  species,  of  which  one  is  Japanese 
and  the  others  in  the  S.  Alleghany  region  and  Calif., 
two  of  which  have  been  offered  for  wild  gardens.  Lvs. 
alternate,  but  mostly  radical,  stalked,  blade  orbicular 


or  very  broad  and  lobed  or  cleft:  fls.  white,  small,  in 
terminal  clusters;  petals  5,  entire  or  nearly  so;  stamens 
5;  styles  2-3:  fr.  an  urn-shaped  or  globose  caps.,  erect 
or  pendulous.  Mostly  mountain  plants.  B.  rotundi- 
fdlia,  Parry.  Villous-pubescent,  2-3  ft.,  leafy:  lvs.  2-4 
in.  acrom,  orbicular  or  broadly  ovate,  crenately  cut 
and  toothed:  fls.  short-pedicel  led,  on  one  side  of  the 
branch***;  |>ctals  little  sur|  Missing  the  acute  calyx-lobe?*. 
Water-courses,  San  Bernardino  Mts.  B.  aconitifdlia, 
Nutt.  Erect,  1-3  ft.:  lvs.  2-6  in.  across,  nearly  orbicu- 
lar or  reniform,  palmate U  5-7-lobed:  fls.  in  a  glandular- 
INilteacent  corymb;  t>ctala  eroded;  sepals  triangular- 
ovate.  Mt.  slopes,  Va.  to  Ga. — A  pretty  foliage  plant 
for  wild  gardens  and  borders.  l.  h.  B. 

BRACHYCH^TA  (Greek,  sAorf  bri  ttle).  Com- 
n&xita .  A  monotypic  genus,  growing  in  open  woods 
from  Ky.  to  X.  C.  and  Ga.  Closely  allied  to  Solidago, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  very  short  pappus  (the  bris- 
tles shorter  than  the  achene),  and  the  lower  lvs.  cordate. 
B.  cordata,  Torr.  &  Gray  (B.  tphnctlaia,  Brit.), 
whirh  has  been  intra,  by  dealers  in  native  plants,  is 
2-3  ft.  high,  soft-pul>e*eent,  with  thin,  serrate,  ovate  to 
orbicular-ovate  lvs. :  fls.  golden  yellow,  in  small  heads, 
which  are  borne  on  the  thyreoid,  secund  branchlets; 
disk-fls.  perfect.— Recommended  for  the  native  border, 
particularly  in  half  shade. 

BRACHYCHtLUS  (short  lip,  the  labeUum  being 
suppressed).  Spelled  also  BrachychUum,  from  the  name 
as  a  subgenus  of  Hedychtum.  Zinaiberace*.  Herbaceous 
plants  of  two  species,  one  or  both  of  which  have  been 
cultivated  abroad,  in  warmhouses.  Closely  allied  to 
Hedychium.  The  species  are  B.  Horifieldii,  Peters 
(Hedychium  Horsfiddii,  Wall.),  from  Java;  and  B. 
trnUlum,  Schum.,  from  Moluccas.  The  former  has 
been  cultivated  as  Alpinia  ealcarata. 

BRACHYCHlTON  (name  referring  to  the  short 
imbricated  hairs  and  scales).  Sttrculiacejt.  Australian 
trees  (about  eleven  species),  grown  to  some  extent  in 
Florida  and  perhaps  elsewhere  South,  often  included 
with  Sterculia.  from  which  they  differ  (when  the  genera 
are  distinguished )  by  bearing  the  radicle  next  the  hilum 
in  the  seed,  having  the  seeds  and  inside  of  carpels 
villous,  and  other  technical  characters. 

I  weaves  entire  or  rarely  lol»ed:  fls.  unisexual  or  polyg- 
amous, in  panic les  or  racemes;  calyx  with  5  or  4 
spreading  IoIm  -.  petals  wanting;  stamens  10-15  in  a 
column  united  with  the  pistils;  ovary  with  5  nearly  or 
quite  distinct  carpels,  the  styles  united  under  the  pel- 
tate or  lobed  stigma. — Two  showy-fld.  species  ore 
reported  in  this  count ry.  B.  acerifdlium,  Muell.  (Ster- 
culia acerifblin,  Cunn.).  Large  timber  tree  in  its  native 
country-  lvs-  long-stalked,  5-  or  7-lobed,  8-10  in. 
across,  the  loin's  oblong-lanceolate  or  almost  rhom- 
boid :  fls.  rich  red,  in  loose  racemes  or  small  panicles; 
calvx  '^in.  long,  glabrous,  broad-lohed ;  ovary  borne  on 
a  short  stalk  or  column :  fr.  large  follicles,  long-stalked, 
glabrous.  B.  diversifdlium  may  be  either  B.  diverai- 
fiilium,  R.  Br.  =.S<ercu/ia  caudata,  Heward;  or  B. 
iHtjmlnhtm,  R.  Br..=iS'.  dxvcrsifoiia,  Don,  probably  the 
latter  and  here  described:  tree,  20-60  ft.,  glabrous 
except  the  blossoms :  lvs.  long-stalked,  ovate  to  ovate- 
lanceolatc  and  entire,  or  more  or  less  deeply  3-  or  5- 
lobcd:  fls.  yellowish  white,  reddish  within,  in  axillary 
panicles  that  rarely  exceed  the  lvs.;  calyx  broadly 
campanulate,  about  ^in.  diam.,  acutely  lobed  to  mid- 
dle: follicles  nearly  ovoid,  sometimes  3  in.  long,  on 
stalks  1-2  in.  long.  Both  species  are  reported  as  grow- 
ing vigorously  in  high  pine-land  garden  in  Fla.;  trunk 
unusually  thick  near  the  ground;  characteristic  in  the 
open  eone-like  toiw.  h.  B. 

BRACHYCdME  (short  hair,  from  the  Greek,  allud- 
ing to  the  pappus).  Compos**.  About  40  species  of 
Australian   herbs,   with   membranaceous  involucrml 
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bracts,  naked  pitted  receptacle,  very  abort  ^ 
brutta,  arid  diffuse  leafv  growth,  one  of  which  ut  cult, 
as  a  garden  annual;  of  very  simple  cult, 
iberidifolia,  Benth.  Swan  River  Daisy.  FigB.  621, 


A  very  graceful  little 
suited  to  borders,  and  also 
attractive  in  pots;  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  or  under 
glass:  fls.  blue,  rose  or  white, 
an  inch  across:  I  vs.  small,  pin- 
nate, with  narrow  divisions. 
H.F.  4:96.  J.H.  III.  64:461. 
170.^  A  good  winter- 


will  thrive  very  well.  A  mixture  of  sand,  rich  loam 
and  well-rotted  horse-  or  cow-manure  is  best.  They 
require  plenty  of  water.  They  are  not  very  common 
in  the  trade  but  two  species  are  grown  outdoors  in 
southern  California.  Propagation  is  by  seeds,  which  are 
ire. 

a.  Fix.  solitary  on  the  spadix. 
dulcis,  Mart.  Palma  Dultk.  Sts.  several  in  a  clus- 
^•^H^^-Xv  ,er-  10-20  ft-  °"s  >n-  thick,  cylindrical:  Ivs,  4-5  ft.  long; 

I»etiole  plano-convex,  green,  with  pale  margins;  ligulc 
short,  nearly  triangular,  green,  the  scarious  villous 


L.H.  B. 

BRACHYSEMA  (short 
standard,  referring  to  the 
flower).  Leauminds*.  Shrubs 
or  undcrshrubs,  Australian. 


Bg 
allied 

to  Baptisia  and  Thermopsis. 
Evergreen :  lvs.  opposite 
alternate,  simple,  some- 
reduced  to  scales:  fls. 
red  or  yellowish  or  almost 
black,  solitary  or  several  to- 
gether or  sometimes  crowded 
on  short  radical  sca|jes.  the 
keel  turned  upward  by  t  In- 
curving of  the  pedicels;  sta- 
mens not  united  with  each 
other:  fr.  ovoid  or  elongated, 
turgid.  —  About  14  species, 
a  few  of  which  are  known 
in  gardening  literature.  B. 
acuminatum,  Truff.  (B.  speci- 
fy.turn,  Hort.),  is  now  offered  as 
a  good  red-fid.  pillar  plant: 
sub-frutescent:  lvs.  opposite, 
oval-elliptic,  entire,  more  or 
l««s  narrowed  to  base 
short-petioled,  the  older 
long-acuminate:  fls.  deep  car- 
mine-red to  nearly  purple,  in  short  axillary  clusters, 
the  corolla  much  exceeding  the  yellow-green  calyx,  the 
standard  very  small.  R.II.  1866:413. — An  attractive 
free-flowering  species.  L_  jj_ 


622.  Brichycome  iberidifoli*. 

(Natural  aiie.) 


BRACHYSPATHA: 

id  oilier*. 


A morphopkallut   tariabilu,   A.  Tilanum, 


BRADLfelA:  t'hyUanthui  utd  WiMeria. 

BRAHEA  (Tycho  Brahe,  the  Danish  astronomer). 
Piilmarrjr,  tribe  Corifphtr.  Medium-sized,  usually 
spineless  palms  except  on  the  leaf-stalks,  with  ringed 
trunks,  the  upi>er  part  of  which  is  usually  clothed  with 
the  persistent  leaf-bases. 

I-eaves  usually  numerous,  nearly  round  and  some- 
what peltate,  the  many  Ifta.  plicate  and  deeply  2- 
parted.  sometimes  slightly  spiny  on  the  margin,  more 
often  filamentous;  petioles  flattened,  dentate  or  rarely 
spiny  along  the  margins,  very  fibrous  at  the  sheathing 
base:  spat  lies  usually  linear,  firm,  almost  woody,  fre- 
quently perfectly  glabrous;  spadix  much  branched, 
sometimes  twice  or  thrire  paniculate  and  bearing 
among  the  dense  white  wool  I  or  many  sessile  fls.  in 
each  cluster;  fls.  hermaphrodite,  sometimes  with  incon- 
spicuous bracts,  3  nearly  round  sepals,  3  valvate  petals 
and  6  stamens:  fr.  small,  ovoid,  sometimes  pubescent. 
Beccari  admits  only  4  species,  all  Mexican  except  B. 
talvadorensis.  From  its  nearest  horticultural  relative, 
Sabal,  Brahea  is  distinguished  by  the  purely  technical 
character  of  having  3  free  carpels. 

In  a  moderately  warm  house,  the  cultivated  braheas 


margin  at  length  deciduous;  Ifts.  36-50,  linear,  acumi 
"ix  6-8  ft.,  pendulous  from  among 

I.H7  10:379. 


nate:  spailix  6-8  ft.,  pendulous  from  among  the  lowest 
lvs.,  much  branched:  fr.  edible.  Mex.  " 


calcirea,  Liebm.  {B.  nitida,  Andre).  Trunk  8-15  ft. 
high,  covered  with  the  woody  persistent  If. -bases:  lvs. 
usually  20-30  in  a  dense  bushy  crown,  unarmed,  mem- 
branaceous, covered  below  with  a  brownish  powder: 
Bpadix  long,  more  or  less  erect  and  considerably  longer 
than  the  lvs.,  after  flowering  more  or  leas  pendulous;  lis. 
solitary,  with  a  single  bract:  fr.  ovoid.  Mex.  R.H.  1887, 
p.  344.  Gn. 35,  p.  285.— Offered  by  Montarioso  Nursery. 

a.v.  Fit.  in  more  or  U&s  i 


0.  tduiu,  Wcn.tl 
.WJ/rri. 


Pimo,  Becc.  St.  8-12  ft.:  much  the 
last  in  general  appearance  and  vegetative 
spadix  3-4-branched,  the  finer  ramification 
der  and  bearing  small  clusters  of  whitish  yellow  fls.; 
stamens  6.  forming  by  unit  ion  a  6-lobed  ring:  fr.  un- 
known—A  rare  Mexican  species,  known  in  the  trade 
only  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

•ometiow*  offr-mt  in  Amrr..  u  Erylb«*  r»iuli». 
B.  fitamrntbm.  Hort  —  Wmaliingtomm  filiform.  Wnodl. — 0. 
Hort.—  W.  filiform.— 0.  oUtitax.   Hort.— Erythra  >rmui>. 

a.,  Hort.— WmaLioxtoiUm.— 0.  Ruiitn,  Iindl.— 

N.  Taylor. 

BRAINEA  (C.  J.  Brainc,  Hongkong).  Polypodiacest . 
One  species  related  to  Woodwardia.  Lvs.  in  a  crown,  1- 
pinnate,  the  venation  as  in  Woodwardia,  consisting  of 
a  single  row  of  areoles  along  each  midvein  with  free 
simple  veins  extending  to  the  margins:  sporangia  along 
the  free  veins,  not  reaching  the  margin,  without 
indusium. 

J.  Smith.  A  beautiful  small  tree  fem  from 
Requires  rich  soil,  moisture  and  shade. 

R.  C.  Benedict. 
BRAKE.   A  name  applied  to  various  coarse  ferns, 
particularly  to  Pleris  < 


S.  E. 


BRAMBLE.  Thorny  plants  of  the  genus  Rubus,— 
raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries. 

BRASENIA  (meaning  unexplained).  Xymphxace*. 
Water-Shield  or-TARorr.  One  species  of  aquatic  plant 
widely  distributed  (in  N.  Amer.,  Asia,  Afr.,  Austral.). 
Lvs.  oval,  entire,  floating,  centrally  peltate;  submerged 
parts  coated  with  thick  transparent  jelly:  fls.  axillarv 
near  the  summit  of  the  st.,  small  (J£in.),  purple;  sepsis 
3  or  4;  petals  3  or  4,  linear;  stamens  12-18,  on  filiform 
filaments;  carpels  4-18,  separate,  forming  indehiscent 
1-2-seedcd  pods.  B.  Schreberi,  Groel.  (B.  peltdta, 
Pursh.  B.  purpurea,  Casp),  is  not  a  showy  plant  but 
is  interesting  and  suitable  for  edgings  of  small  aquatic 
gardens.  Crows  in  1-6  ft.  of  water.  Easily  prop,  by 
division  of  roots  or  by  seed.  jf.  S.  Conard. 

BRASSAVOLA  (A.  M.  Braasavola,  Venetian  botan- 
ist), (hrhiiiaeer.  About  twenty  tropical  American 
epiphytes,  closely  allied  to  Ladia,  and  demanding  simi- 
lar treatment. 

The  fls.  are  large,  solitary  or  racemose,  the  sepals  and 
petals  narrow  and  greenish,  the  lip  white:  lvs.  thick, 
solitary.  For  the  cultivator,  the  treatment  of  Bras- 
savola  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Mexican  Iselias. 
Plenty  of  sun  to  mature  the  young  growths,  and 
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when  growing,  with  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  when 
resting,  will  be  found  to  suit  them.  Suspend  on  blocks. 
B.  Ihgbyana,  Lindl.,  is  L»lia  Digbyana;  B.  glnuca, 
is  Lselia  glauca. 


A.  VI 


"\v. 


B.  Lv*.  long  and  narrow:  lip  fitnbriate-tootked. 

CuculliU,  R.  Br.  {B.  cuspidata,  Hook.).  Lf.  terete  and 
subulate,  grooved  above:  scape  very  short  but  bear- 
ing a  very  long-tubed  fl.,  so  that  the  blossom  seems  to 
be  elevated  on  a 
St.;  sepals  cream- 
colored,  tinged  red; 
petals  whit*-;  lip  3- 
lobed,  fimbriate,  the 
middle  lobe  beak- 
like. S.  Amer.  B.M. 
543,3722.  G.W.  11, 
p.  556.  Gt.  I,  p. 
324.  O  R.  10:265. 


BB.  Lvs.  short:  lip  entire. 
acaulis,  Lindl.  &  Paxt.   Low:  Ivs.  very  narrow:  fla. 
large,  greenish  white;  lip  cordate;  tube  red-spotted  at 
base.  Cent.  Amer. 

AA.  F Is.  in  racemes. 
B.  Blade  of  lip  not  longer  than  daw. 
cordlta,  Lindl.  Fig.  623.  Lvs.  linear,  rigid,  recurved: 
fls.  corymbose;  sepals  and  petals  lanoe-linear,  acumi- 
nate, pale  green;  lip  roundish-cordate,  cuspidate,  entire, 
scarcely  as  long  as  the  claw.  Jamaica,  Brazil.  B.M. 
3782. 

bb.  Blade  of  lip  longer  than  claw, 
c.  Claw  >4-/  in.  long. 
nod6sa,  Lindl.  (B.  grandiftbra,  Lindl  ).  Lvs.  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  channeled  above:  fls.  few  and  large, 
corymbose;  sepals  and  petals  linear-acuminate;  lip 
round-ovate,  long-cuspidate,  entire,  longer  than  the 
claw.  Jamaica,  Mex.,  S.  B.M.  3229,  of  this  name,  is  B. 
subxdifolia. 

cc.  Claw  very  short. 
fragrans.  Rod.  Lvs.  up  to  16  in.  long,  terete,  deeply 
furrowed  above:  raceme  of  4-12  large  fls. ;  sepals  linear- 
lanceolate,  yellowish  white  and  faintly  purple-spotted; 
petals  linear,  yellowish  white;  lip  obovatc.  with  a  very* 
short  claw,  a  yellowish  green  spot  at  the  base.  Brazil 
I  H.  5:180.  Georoe  V.  Nvn.+ 

BRASSIA  (named  in  honor  of  William  Bnue^a  l»otan- 
ical  collector  of  the  last  century),  (hchidAcejr.  Kpiphytic 
orchkls,  thriving  in  intermediate  teinjieratures. 

I'sctulobullw  bearing  1  or  2  terminal  lvs.,  and  lateral 
or  axillary  racemes:  wpals  narrow,  acuminate,  or  some- 
times tailed,  spreading,  equal  or  the  lateral  longer; 
petals  similar  to  the  dorsal  sepal  or  smaller:  lip  sensile 
on  the  foot  of  the  column,  spreading,  fat,  entire, 
shorter  than  the  *cpals;  |N>llinia  2.  wtixv. — A  genus  of 
about  30  species  extending  from  Mex.  to  Brazil  and  the 
\V.  Indies. 

The  brassias  are  plants  of  en*y  culture  ami  add  con- 
siderable interest  to  collwt  ioiut.  They  have  little  value 
as  a  florists'  flower  since  the  colors  are  not  suitable,  but  a 
well-grown  specimen,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  old  gar- 


dens, makes  a  most  attractive  object.  The  long-tailed 
sepals  and  petals  are  a  characteristic  of  the  brassias, 
arid  some  have  an  agreeable  odor.  Pot  culture  i»  l>est, 
with  the  usual  peat  fiber  as  a  rooting  medium.  In 
winter-time  much  less  water  is  necessary  than  in  the 
growing  time,  although  the  plants  must  never  be  dried 
off  completely  or  the  flowering  will  be  interfered  with. 
One  often  sees  plants  of  B.  mactdaia  brought  here  by 
visitors  to  Jamaica,  and  other  species  are  now  intro- 
duced there  from  the  mainland  of  South  America,  and 
thrive  well.  These  may  all  be  grown  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  with  other  plants,  in  fact  a  mixed  collec- 
tion, and  give  satisfaction.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
division  only.  Green-flv  is  olten  troublesome  on  the 
young  flower-spikes  and  must  be  kept  down  by  fumiga- 
tion, or  sponge  dipped  in  soapy  water.  (Orpct.) 

INDEX. 

brachiata.  2.  Lanceann.  7.  marulata  3. 

caudata.  5.  Latrr*nocatin,  fl,  8.      vrrrut>aa,  t. 

Gireowfeana,  4.  loocUsma.  a.  B'rayx,  3. 

guttata.  3. 

a.  Lip  with  flat  green  wart*. 
b.  Sepals  S-4  in.  long:  lip  white. 

1.  verrucosa,  Bat  em.  Fig.  624.  Psoudobulbs  ovoid, 
much  compressed,  up  to  4  in.  long:  lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long: 

i  H-lS-fltl.;  sepals  and  petals  light  yellowish 
green,  spotted  at  base,  the  sepals  3-4  in.  long, 
the  petals  about  half  as  long;  lip  white,  with 
numerous  dark  green  warts,  with  a  broad 
dilated  claw,  the  upper  part  nearly  orbicular, 
abruptly  acuminate.  Guatemala. 

bb.  Sepals  6  in.  long:  lip  light  yellow. 

2.  brachiata,  Undl.  Pseudobulbs  3-5  in.  long, 
oblong,  comprcrfted:  lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long:  racemes  6-12- 
fld.;  sepals  and  petals  light  yellowish  green,  with  a  few 
purple  basal  spots,  the  petals  about  two-thirds  as  long 
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as  sepals;  lip  light  yellow,  with  dark  green  wart*,  con- 
stricted at  the  middle,  the  basal  part  nearly  orbicular, 
the  upper  portions  broadly  triangular-ovate,  acuminate. 
Guatemala.  B.R.  33:29. 


H.  ForgttiAna,  Hort. 


creat  oj  toe  lip  orange.  Related  to  B. 
—a.  JoutiJtna,  rteieub.  i.  Bnuil. 


F\m.  whiti«h  with  i 
B.  ma 

Ot.  3: 


us  about  a  in.  long,  tfte  petal*  t  wo-utrul 
cream-white,  purple-dotted,  with  broad 
per  part  broadlv  ovate,  acute.  Jamaica. 
P.M.  6A  Var.  guttata,  Lindl.  {B.  Wrayx, 
Ta.   smaller   and    greener.  Guatemala. 


aa.  Lip  without  warts. 
B.  The  lip  with  a  broad  date,  broadly  obovale  or  nearly 
orbicular  above. 
C.  Lateral  sepals  lanceolate,  about  S  in.  long. 

3.  miculita,  R.  Br.   Pseudobulbs  3-4  in.  long,  1- 

Ivd.:  Ivs.  up  to  9  in.  long:  racemes  of  5-10  fls.;  sepal* 
and  petals  yellowish  green,  brown-spotted  on  the  lower 
part,  the  sepals  about  3  in.  long,  the  petal*  two-thirds 
as  long;  lip 
claw,  the  upt 
B.M.  1691. 
Skinner).  Fls. 
B.M.  4003. 

cc.  Lateral  sepals  narrowly  linear,       in.  long. 

4.  GireoudeAna,  Reichb.  Pseudobulbs  1-lvd.,  3-4 
in.  long  and  about  half  as  broad,  much  compressed: 
Ivs.  up  to  1  ft.  long:  racemes  with  6-12  fls.;  sepals  yel- 
lowish green,  the  base  brown-spotted,  the  lateral 
sepals  up  to  6  in.  long,  the  dorsal  a  little  shorter;  pet- 
als about  half  as  long  as  dorsal  sepal,  the  base  brown, 
the  remainder  yellowish  green;  up  yellow,  brown* 
spotted,  with  a  broad  claw,  the  upper  part  nearly 
orbicular,  acute.  Costa  Rica. 

bb.  The  Hp  not  clawed, 
c.  Lateral  sepal*  6-H  in.  long. 
D.  Sepals  greenish  yellow;  lip  ovate. 

5.  Cauda ta,  Lindl.  I'seudobulbs  up  to  5  in.  long: 
Ivs.  up  to  10  in.  long:  racemes  with  6-12  fls.;  sepals  and 
petals  greenish  yellow,  hrown-«pottcd  at  base;  dorsal 
sepal  about  3  in.  long,  the  lateral  6  in.;  petals  about  1 
in.  long;  lip  without  a  claw,  ovate,  acuminate,  light 
yellow  with  brown  spots.  W.  Indies.  B.R  832.  B.M. 
3451.  A.F.  6:609. 

dd.  Sepals  deep  orange-yellow;  lip  obUmg-lanctolale. 

6.  longi'ssima,  Nash  (B.  Lawrenceana,  Lindl.,  var. 
longisxima,  Reichb.)  Pseudobulbs  2-3  in.  long,  com- 
pressed, 1-lvd.:  Ivs.  up  to  9  in.  long:  racemes  of  nu- 
merous fls. ;  sepals  and  petals  deep  orange- vol  low,  with 
a  few  large  basal  blotches;  the  dorsal  sepal  about  half 
as  long  as  the  lateral  which  are  7-8  in.  long  and  about 
J^in.  wide  at  base;  the  petals  2-3  in.  long;  lip  oblong- 
lanceolate,  about  3  in.  long,  pale  yellow,  acuminate, 
purple-spotted  at  base,  Costa  Rica.  B.M.  5748. 

CC.  Ijateral  sepals  £%—1 
in.  Umg. 
d.  Crest  S-lobed;  lip  oblong. 
7.  Lanceana,  Lindl.  Pseu- 
dobulbs  2-lvd.,  3-5  in.  long, 
much  compressed  and  ribbed: 
Ivs.  up  to  1  ft.  long:  racemes 
of  7-12  fls.;  sepals  and  petals 
light  yellow,  brown-spotted 
below,  the  sepals  2!>i-3  in. 
long,  the  petals  about  half 
as  long;  lip  oblong,  yellow, 
unspotted  or  with  a  few  basal 
brown  spots,  undulate,  acute, 
1-lKin.long.  Guiana.  B.R.  1754.  B.M.  3577. 

dd.  Crest  truncate  in  front;  lip  oblong-lanceolate. 
8.  Lawrenceana,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  2-lvd.,  3-5  in. 
long,  ribbed  and  much  compressed :  Ivs.  up  to  1  ft. 
long:  racemes  of  7-12  fls.;  sepals  and  petals  light  yel- 
low, brown-spot  ted  below,  the  sepals  about  3  in.  long, 
the  petals  about  \\>2  in.  King;  lip  oblong-lanceolate, 
light  vellow,  about  1 1 :»  in.  long,  ucute,  undulate.  Bra- 
zil. B.R.  27:  is.  J.H.  Hi.  30:275.. 


625.  Flower  of  mustard. 

(X  2) 


G.C.  III.  48:471. 

George  V.  Nash. 

brXssica  (old  classical  name).  Including  Sinapis. 
Crucijerr.  Annual  and  biennial  herbs,  including  cab- 
bage and  turnip,  and  their  allies,  and  also  the  mustards. 

Leaves  various,  the  lower  ones  mostly 
lyratc  or  pinnatilid:  fls.  yellow,  mostly  in 
erect  racemes;  petaLs  and  stamens  4:  pod 
long  and  slender,  compressed-cylindrical  or 
4-sided,  beaked;  seeds  not  winged,  the  coty- 
ledons conduplicate  (Figs.  625, 626). — Nearly 
or  quite  100  species  in  Eu.,  Asia,  Afr.,  and 
many  of  them  widely  naturalised.  The 
brassicas  possess   a  remarkable  natural 
tendency  toward  the  thickening  of  parts 
under  cult.,  as  of  root,  st.,  axillary  buds, 
lf.-rosettes,  midribs  and  even  of  fl. -clus- 
ters.   Oil   is  extracted   from  the 
seeds  of  several  species,  and  the 
ground  mustard  of  commerce  is 
made  from  the  seeds  of  B.  nigra 
and  others.  „ 

The  brassicas  are  botanically 
much  confused,  particularly  in  the 
groups  containing  cultivated  s|>e- 
cies.  The  manuals  probably  con- 
tain too  few  rather  than  too  many 
species  of  Brassica;  at  least,  the 
miscellaneous  throwing  of  rutabagas, 
turnips,  rape  and  other  plants  into 
Brassica  campestris  is  unnatural,  and,  therefore,  unfor- 
tunate. One  of  the  best  presentations  of  the  true  bras- 
sicas is  that  of  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  as  long  ago  as 
1824  (also  in  Trans.  Lond.  Hort.  Soc.,  Vol.  V,  and  in 
Svstema,  2:582-607),  and  the  present  treatment  follows 
that  outline  in  general.  Some  of  the  forms  that  are  here 
kept  separate  as  species  may  be  derived  from  their 
fellow.-,  but  the  evidence  of  such  origin  is  lost,  and  per- 
spicuity demands  that  they  be  kept  distinct  in  a  horti- 
cultural treatise.  The  taxonomic  arrangement  here 
presented  can  be  regarded  as  only  tentative,  however, 
and  new  systematic  studies  should  be  made  of  the 
entire  group. 

The  confusion  into  which  our  brassicas  have  fallen  is 
in  some  measure  due  to  the  various  vernacular  names  in 
the  different  countries.  The  French  use  the  word  chou 
genetically  to  include  all  forms  of  B.  oleracea  and  the 
rutabaga — that  is,  all  the  blue  thick-leaved  brassicas; 
while  in  England  the  rutabaga  Is  called  the  Swedish 
turnip.  A  tabular  view  of  the  diffe 
be  useful: 


626.  Pod  or  •  iliqua 


ska  joacea.  CXl.'-j) 


Nam 

The  Latin 


Cabbage 

Savoy  rabbagv 

Rrwuel*  Sprout* 

Borecole  or  Kale 

Kohlrabi 
i  Sweile,  or  Swetliah  ' 
!  turnip 
"i  Turmp-rooted 
(  r.ihbugr 

Cauliflower 

Turnip, 


Savoy 
line.*  N 


Kohlrabi 


nes  in  Brassica,  particularly  in  the 
oleracea-campestris  group,  have  been  so  variously  used 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  place  some  of  them 
accurately. 


acephala,  1. 
alba.  10. 
arven«U,  1 1 . 
botrytu,  1. 

Cam|M  .Tin,  3. 

capital  a.  I. 
Caulo-Kapa,  1. 
chinrn*i*,  5. 
eunn/olut,  9. 

i  1. 


INDEX. 

intfffrt/tttui.  9. 
japonira,  8, 

{unrea,  9. 
TTignta,  9. 
.  nctolala,  9. 
napiformi*.  6. 
Nnpo-Rraaaka,  3. 
Nupiu,  2. 
nigra.  12. 


otet/em,  2,  3.  4. 
oleracea,  1.  3, 
palrtu,  9. 
lV-t»ai,  7. 
ramoaa,  9. 
Kapa.  4. 
TUQowa,  9. 
.Simpi.rrum.  II. 
.  I. 
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\.  Whole  plant  glaucous-blue  when  in  fl.:  lvs.  of  Ihe  fl.' 
its.  clasping:  fls.  t<anou*.  {Mostly  Brassica  projier.) 

B.  Lvs.  from  the  first  more  or  less  fleshy  throughout,  and 
glaucous-blue  even  when  young:  fls.  large  and  creamy 
yellow,  the  petals  conspicuously  long-clawed,  and  the 
sepals  usually  erect. 

1.  olericea,  Linn.  Cabbaor,  Cauliflower,  Brus- 
sels Sphoitb,  Kale.  Fig.  627.  Lvs.  smooth  from  the 

first,  and  the  root  not 


:  fls.  lame  and 
long  (s4-l  in.  length, 
at  least  often),  light- 
colored,  slender-  |K>«ii- 
celled,  in  long  and 
open  racemes:  iMxla 
lance,  long-beaked.  If 
t  he  name  Brassica  ole- 


held  for  a 
generalized  group  with- 
out a  type  form,  then 
the  wild  plant  may  be 
designated  an  var.  syl- 
rfstris,  Linn.  In  the 
present  treatment, 
however,  the  wild  form 
is  regarded  as  the  type 
and  is  then-fore  not 
i  a  varietal 


given  a  v 

Brassica  c 


627.  Flowers  of  cabbage. — 
Brassies  olerace*.  (  X  H) 


wild  on  the  sea-cliffs  of 
W.  and  S.  Eu.  Fig. 
628,  from  nature,  shows 
the  common  form  as  it 
grows  on  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  the  English 
Channel.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial plant  of  short  dura- 
tion, or  jM-rhaps  sometime*  a  biennial,  with  a  very  tough 
and  woody  root,  a  diffuse  habit,  and  large  thick  deep- 
lobed  lvs.  "in  various  shades  of  green  and  reddish,  and 
more  or  less  glaucous.  The  lvs.  of  this  plant  were 
probably  eaten  by  the  barbarous  or  half-civilized  peo- 
ples; and,  when  history  begins,  the  plant  had  been 
transferred  to  cult,  grounds  and  had  begun  to  produce 
dense  rosettes  or  heads  of  Ivs.  It  appears  to  have  lieen 
in  general  use  before  the  Aryan  migrations  to  the  west- 
ward. There  wen-  several  distinct  types  or  races  of  the 
cabbage  in  cult,  in  Pliny's  time.  From  the  one  original 
stock  have  apparently  sprung  all  the  forms  of  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  brusscls  sprouts  and  kales.  For  this  family 
or  group  of  plants  the  English  language  has  no  generic 
name.  The  French  include  them  all  under  the  term 
Chou,  and  the  Germans  treat  them  under  Kohl.  These 
various  tribes  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Var.  acephala,  IK'.  Fig.  706.  The  various  headless  cab- 
bages, comprising  kales  or  borecoles,  in  many  types  and 

varieties,  as  the  tall 

or  Scotch  kales, 
and  coUards.  Its 
likeness  may  be 
found  wild  on  the 
cliffs  of  the  south- 
eastern coast  of 
England  today.  The 
thick,  tender  lvs.  of 
the  kales  are  used  us 
"greens."  SeeCof- 
lards  and  Kale.  It 
is  not  certain  that 
all  the  kales  and 
collards  belong 
here;  some  of  them 
may  be  B.  campes- 
tris. 


Var.  Caulo-Ripa,  DC.  Kohlrabi  (which  see).  St. 
tuberous  above  the  roots,  the  tuber  bearing  the  Ivs. 

Var.  gemmff era,  In  '  The  bud-bearing  cabbage,  or 
brussels  sprouts  (see  Fig. 
672).  In  this  group,  the  main 
st.  or  axis  is  tall  and  erect, 
and  axillarv  buds  are  devel- 
oped into  little  heads.  See 
Brussels  sprouts. 

Var.  capita ta,  Linn.  The 
head-bearing,  or  true  cab- 
bages, kraut  of  the  Germans. 
In  this  group,  the  main  axis 
is  short  and  thick,  and  the 
Ivs.  are  densely  packed  into 
a  gigantic  bud  or  head  (Figs. 
701-705).  The  varieties  of 
cabbage  are  very  numerous 
and  various.  Sec  Cabbage. 
A  serviceable  classification 
of  them  might  follow  this 

IXHJ 

a.  Lvs. ' 


.lis-  702),  including  c  sad  cc. 


c. 
or. 

bs.  Haul  oblntc  or 
»*  above. 

a  a.  Lvm.  blUu-red  or  puckered.  The  Savoy  cabbage*.  Fig.  703 
(fi.  oUrActa  var.  bultMa,  DC.,  or  var.  tabauda.  Lino.),  H  be 
further  divided,  aa  in  a. 

Var.  botrytis,  Linn.  Cauliflower  and  broccoli,  in 
which  the  head  is  formed  of  the  condensed  and  thick- 
ened fl. -cluster.  Broccoli  produces  its  heads  later  in  the 
season  than  cauliflower,  and  in  mild  climates  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  and  make  its  heads  in  spring.  See  Cauliflower. 

2.  Nipus,  Linn.  Rape.  Lvs.  smooth  from  the  first: 
differs  from  B.  olrraeea  chiefly  in  habit  and  more  deeply 
scalloped  Ivs.  There  are  oil-producipg  forms  (var. 
oleifern,  DC.).  The  botanical  position  of  the  rapes  is 
doubtful. 

3.  campestris.  Linn.  First  lvs.  hairy:  all  lvs.  glaucous 
and  thickish  or  somewhat  fleshy,  the  lower  ones  lyrate 
and   toothed,   the  st.-lvs.   cordate-amplexicaul  and 


6J0  Pak-cboi. — Brassica  chinensis. 

acuminate:  fls.  shorter  and  also  smaller  than  in  the  B. 
oleracea  series  (Fig.  620).  A  weed  in  waste  places,  in 
its  run-wild  form.ljut  rarely  persisting  long  or  becom- 
ing troublesome.  There  are  oil-bearing  forms  (var. 
oleifera,  DC.). 

Var.  Napo-Brfissica,  DC.  (B.  oleracea  var.  .Vdpo- 
Brdssica,  Linn.),  is  the  rutabaga  evolution  of  the  plant. 
The  rutabaga  tuber  is  either  white-fleshed  or  yellow- 
fleshed,  but  the  preference  in  this  country  seems  to  be 
for  the  yellow  kinds.  For  contrast*  with  turnips,  sec 
No.  4;  also  Turnip  in  Vol.  VI. 
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bb.  Lvs.  (except  upon  the  fi.-st.)  thin  and  green:  fls. 

smaller  and  bright  yellow,  less  prominently  clawed. 
C.  Plant  potentially  biennial  (that  it,  the  root  hard  and 

thickened,  often  distinctly  tuberous):  foliage  firm 

in  texture. 

D.  Foliage  distinctly  hairy. 
4.  Rapa,  Unn.  Common  Ti'rnip.  Lvs.  prominently 
lyrate  or  interrupted  below,  the  root  tuberous. — What- 
ever the  origin  of  the  rutabaga  and  turnip  mav  be,  the 
two  plants  show  good  botanical  character*.  The  tubers 
of  the  two  are  different  in  season,  texture  and  flavor. 
In  the  rutabaga,  the  small  lvs.  immediately  following 
the  seed-lvs.  are  sparsely  hairy,  but  all  subsequent 
lvs.  are  entirely  smooth,  densely  glaucous  blue,  thick 
and  cabbage-like,  with  a  fleshy  petiole  and  midrib.  In 
the  turnip,  the  radical  lvs.  are  always  more  or  less 
hairy,  and  they  are  green  and  radish-like,  thin,  with 
slender  petiole,  and  the  lvs.  are  much  more  lyrate, 
with  interrupted  lfts.  on  the  petiole;  the  small  lvs. 
following  the  seed-lvs.  arc  also  thinner  and  narrower 
and  more  deeply  scalloped.  In  the  rutabaga,  the  fls. 
are  large  and  creamy-yellow,  whereas  in  the  turnip 


'  stem  leaf  < 
n»piformis. 


631.  Tuhrrou*  root  of  pak-dioi.- 

they  are  small,  yellow  and  mustard-like,  with  shorter 
claws  and  more  spreading  calyx.  The  turnips  vary  in 
hairiness,  but  the  cone  of  expanding  lvs.,  or  the  "heart- 
h's.," always  shows  the  hairs  distinctly,  while  the 
hcart-lvs.  of  the  rutabagas  are  normally  entirely  gla- 
brous, fleshy,  and  remind  one  of  the  young  shoots  of 
sea-kale.  The  turnip  usually  produces  seed  freely  if 
the  bottoms  are  left  in  the  ground  over  winter;  and 
thereby  the  plant  spreads,  becoming  a  true  annual  and 
a  bad  weed,  with  a  slender  hard  root.  Oil-producing 
forms  are  var.  oleijcra,  DC. 

on.  Foliage  not  hairy. 

1  5.  chinensis,  Linn.  Pak-choi  Cabbage.  Fig.  630. 
Radical  lvs.  broad  and  ample,  glossy  green,  obovate  or 
round-obovate  in  general  outline,  either  entire  or 
obscurely  wavy  or  even  erenate,  tapering  to  a  distinct 
and  thick  strong  petiole,  which  is  usually  not  promi- 
nently margined:  pod  large  and  tarring  into  a  beak 
half  an  inch  long:  root  sometimes  tuberous  (Fig.  631). 
—This  plant  is  grown  by  the  American  Chinese,  and  is 
occasionally  seen  in  other  gardens  (see  Railev,  Bull.  No. 
67,  Cornell  Kxp.  Sta.).  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  this  particular  plant  is  the  one  that  Linna?us 
meant  to  distinguish  by  his  Brassica  chinensis,  but  it 
best  answers  the  description  in  his  Amcenitates  (Vol. 
IV).  In  Linmeus'  herbarium  is  a  Brassica  marked 
"chinensis"  in  his  own  handwriting,  but  it  shows  purple 
fls.  and  has  lyrate-lobed  lvs.,  whereas  Linnaeus  described 
his  plant  as  having  yellow  fls.  and  cynogloasum-like 
1%'s.;  probably  not  the  original. 

6.  napiformis,  Bailey  (Sinapis  jtincen  var.  napt- 
ffirmis,  Pnill.  *  Bois).   Tiberois-rooted  Chinese 


Mcstaro.  Fig.  632.  Radical  lvs.  comparatively  few. 
the  blade  thin  and  oval  in  outline,  and  on  long  ana 
slender,  slightly  feathered  petioles,  sharply  and  irregu- 
larly toothed,  with  a  thin  bloom:  beak  of  the  pod  more 
abrupt:  root  distinctly 
hard  and  tuberous. 
China. — This  vege- 
table appeared  in 
France  in  1882  from 
seeds  sent  by  Bre- 
tschneider,  of  the  Rus- 
sian legation,  Pekin.  It 
was  offered  by  Ameri- 
can seedsmen  as  early 
as  1889.  The  plant  is 
a  biennial,  with  thin 
bluish  foliage,  and  a  small  tuberous  root  like  a  conical 
turnip.  These  roots  reach  a  diam.  of  3  or  4  in.,  and  arc 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  white  turnips  in  appear- 
ance, texture  anil  flavor.  In  China  the  tubers  are  used 
as  a  winter  vegetable,  the  seeds  being  sown  in  summer. 
The  plant  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  botanists  until  Bretschneider  published 
an  account  of  it  in  a  French  jour- 
nal in  1881.  Paillicux  and  Bois 
(Le  Potager  d'un  Curieux)  regard 
it  as  a  variety  of  Brassica  juncea, 
to  which  the  Chinese  mustard, 
belongs,  but  it  is  very  different 
from  that  plant.  It  is  nearly 
related  to  pak-choi,  and  it  may 
have  sprung  from  the  same  spe- 
cies; but  it  is  clearly  distinguished 
by  its  sharply  toothed  lvs.,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  632. 

cc.  Plant  truly  annual:  foliage 
profuse,  loose  and  soft. 

7.  Pe-tsii,  Bailey.  Pe-tbai 
Cabbage.  Fig.  633.  Numerous 
radical  lvs.,  large  and  light  green, 
oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  crinkled 
and  wry  veiny,  and  the  margins 
wavy,  contracted  into  a  flat  and  ribbed  petiole  1-3  in. 
wide,  which  is  provided  with  a  wide  thin  notched  or 
wavy  wing;  st.-lvs.  sessile  and  claspingyood  of  medium 
size,  with  a  short  cone-like  beak. — The  pe-tsai,  or 
Chinese  cabbage,  is  no  longer  a  novelty  in  American 
gardens,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  well  known, 
and  its  merits  are  not  understood.  IU  cult,  and  peculi- 


arities were  described  in  France  as  long  ago  as  1R40,  by 
Pepin,  who  shvh  that,  while  the  plant  had  been  known 
in  l>ntanic  gardens  for  20  years,  it  was  brought  to 
notice  as  a  culinary  vegetable  only  3  years  before  he 
wrote.  It  appears  to  have  attracted  little  attention  in 
Eu.  until  late  in  the  last  century,  however.  It  began  to 
attract  attention  in  the  V.  S.  probably  about  2o  years 
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ago.  The  lvs.  tend  to  form  an  oblong  loose  hew  I,  like 
cob  lettuce.  Cabbage;  also  pa-;e  3582. 

AA.  Whole  plant  green  or  but  slightly  glaucous  when 
in  Jl.:  It's,  on  the  fl.-sts.  not  prominently  clasping: 
fis.  small  and  yellow.  Annuals.  (Sinapis  or 
Mustard.) 

B.  Pod  long,  terete  or  nearly  so:  pedicels  spreading. 
8.  japonic*,  Sieb.  Pot-ukkb  Mustard.  Fig.  634. 
Annual,  self-sowing:   rather  numerous  radical   I  vs., 

oblong  or  oblong- 
obovate,  the  margins 
either  crisped  or  cut 
into  many  very  fine 
divisions,  the  |ietiole 
distinct  at  its  lower 
end;  st.-lvs.  all  peti- 
oled:  poil  ver>-  wnall, 
with  a  slender  !>eak. 
—The  very  soft  thin 
Ivb.  make  excellent 
"greens."  Long 

£25i8?2!£  °n 


old  gardens  in  this 
country,  and  some- 
times run  wild  about 
premises.  Intro,  in 
1S90  by  John  Lewis 
ChiLla  as  California 
pepper-grass.  Avery 
worthy  plant  (Bull. 
67,CornellExp.Sta.). 
9.  juncea,  Cass.  (Sindpis  jUncea,  Linn.).  Chinese 
Mustard.  Figs.  626,  635.  Rank  and  coarse  grower,  in 
the  common  forms  making  great  tufts  of  root-lv*.  if 
sown  early:  radical  Ivs.  usually  abundant  and  often 
very  large,  oval  or  obovate  in  outline,  the  blade  angled  or 
toothed,  tailoring  into  a  narrow  |>ctiole,  which  generally 
bears  leafy,  appendages;  lower  st.-lvs.  more  or  less 
toothed  and  jietiolate,  the  upper  ones  oblong  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  entire  and  usually  sessile  or  alternate:  flow- 
ering sts.  and  lvs.  more  or  less  lightly  glaucous:  fls. 


bright  yellow:  pod  slender,  of  medium  sue,  tapering 
into  a  short  seedless  beak.  Asia. — This  sjiecies  is  held 
by  Hooker  and  Thomson  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  v.  170)  to 
include  a  great  variety  of  forms,  as  Sinapis  laevigata, 
Linn.;  8.  intcgrifolia,  Willd.;  S.  ramosa.  S.  rugosa,  S. 
patens,  S.  cuneifolia,  Roxbg.;  .S.  Uinceolata,  DC.,  and 
others.  There  are  two  types  of  it  in  cult,  in  our  gar- 
dens, one  with  the  radical  lvs.  somewhat  sharply 
toothed  and  nearly  smooth  below  (sometimes  grown  as 


Brassica  (or  Sinapis]  rugosa'),  the  other  with  root-lvs. 
obtusely  toothed  and  spinescent  on  the  veins  below 
(comprising  Chinese  mustard,  Chinese  broad-leaved 
mustard,  and  brown  mustard;.  Limurus  founded  his 
Stnapis  juncea  on  a  figure  in  Hermann's  Paradisus  (Her- 
mann, Paradisus  Batavus,  t.  230,  1705),  which  repre- 
sentsa  plant  very  like  the  former  type  mentioned  above, 
and  which  Hermann  described  as  "lettuce-leaved." 

10.  Alba,  Hoiss.  Wild  Mustard.  Tall:  lvs.  pinna- 
tifid  and  rough-hairy :  |sxls  spreading,  hairy,  the  lower 
part  thick  and  few-seeded,  the  beak  longer:  seeds  pale 
brown,  large.  Weed,  from  Eu. 

11.  arvensis,  Kuntzc  (B.  Sinapistrum, 
Bo Lss.  Sinapis  arvensis,  Linn.  SinaiiU- 
trum  arvense,  Spach).  Charlock.  Tall: 
lvs.  strong-toothed,  or  sometimes  nearly 
lyrate:  pods  knotty,  glabrous  or  hairy,  the 
upi>er  third  indehiscent  and  2-edged,  usu- 
ally l-«eeded.  Weed,  from  Eu. 

BB.  Pod  short,  distinctly  i-angled:  pedicels 
and  jmmIs  oppressed. 

12.  nigra,  Korh.  Black  Mustard.  Fig. 
636.  St.  tall  and  upright,  with  wide-spread- 
ing branches:  lvs.  pinnatifid,  somewhat 
hairy:  pods  short  and  erect,  glabrous;  seeds 
small  and  dark  brown,  pungent,  supplying 
the  mustard  of  commerce.  Cult,  in  Eu.,  but 
a  weed  in  this  country. — Commercial  mus- 
tard is  the  flour  of  the  seeds  of  this  species 
chiefly,  but  the  seeds  of  B.  alba  and  prob- 
ably of  B.  juncea  are  sometimes  used. 

B.  adprissa,  Boiss.  Annual  or  biennial, 
much  like  B.  nigra  but  st.  stiffer,  lvs.  less 
divided  and  plant  .somewhat  hoary*  pods 
with  a  short  1-seedcd  beak.  Occasionally 
adventive  from  Eu. — B.  sintnsis,  Hort.— 
B.  chinensis. 

Many  forms  of  Braanica  hare  been  described 
that  it  in  not  necc-wary  to  endeavor  to  account  for 
hen?.  Studio*  in  crtawin^  may  be  expected  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  rclat  lonahipa.  The  writer  him 
fonn.i  no  difficulty  in  crowing  cabbagr-kale-eauli- 
Hower  ami  other*.  See  I.und  and  Kiaemkmj,  Land- 
Kulltirplanier  No.  4;  and  "Morfofoguk- 


anntoramk  henlcrivel*e  af 
campntru  ug  B.  Napua.' 


& 


L.  H.  B. 

BR  ASSOC  ATT  L  ALIA  (compounded 
from  Brassavola,  Catileya  and  L*lia). 
Orchiriacesr.  A  small  group  of  trigeneric 
hybrids  between  the  genera  Brassavola, 
Cattleya  and  IjcUa. 

B.  balarucensis  (B.  Digbyana  x  L.-C. 
Schilleriana).  —  B.  Fuerstenbergii  (Bras- 
soladia  Gratrixia?  x  C.  Trianae).—  B.  Mdck- 
aui  l,B.  Digbyana  x  L.-C.  elegans).  See 
also  Adamara  and  Linneara. 

BRASSOCATTLEYA  (compounded 
from  Brassavola  and  Cattleya).  (hrhidaceje. 
A  genus  established  to  include  hybrids 
between  the  species  of  the  genera  Bras- 
savola and  Cattleya. 

The  following,  among  others,  are  offered  in  the 
American  trade: 

B.  AkHtcnii  (B.  Digbyano-gigas  x  C.  Luddeman- 
neana). — li.  Alerdmieri  (B.  Digbyana  x  C.  citrina). — 
B.  thdmberlninisr  (B.  Digbyana  x  C.  quadricolori.  - 
B.  Cliftonii,  Hort,  (B.-C.  Digbvana-Massia?  x  C 
Trianjp'var.  Uplands).  G.C.  III.  45:34.  O.R.  18:48.— 
var.  WfOedeyx,  Hort.  G.C.  III.  51 : 135  —  B.  eonspinta 
ill.  glauca  x  C.  I/eopoldii).— B.  Digbyano-h'drbtsii  (B. 
Digbyano  x  C.  Forbesii). — B.  Ihgtn/ano-g'igas  (B.  Dig- 
byana x  C.  Gigas). — H.  Era  (C.  Ltwrenciana  x  B.  Dig- 
byana!.—/*. orsHcrix flora  (B.  fragrans  x  C.  maxima). 
— li.  hrntanrnsis  H.  Digbyana  x  C.  Hardvana). — B. 
Htyontii  (C.  Forbesii  X  B.  Digbyana).— B.  llyex  (B. 
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Digbyana  X  C.  Harrisoniana). — H.  langleyinsia  (B.  Dig- 
byana x  C.  Schroedene). — B.  Laurenti&no-glauca  (B. 
Laurentiano  X  C.  glauca). — B.  Leemdnnix  (B.  Dig- 
byanaxC.  Dowiana).  O.K.  11:57  —  B.  MarUe  (B. 
Digbyana  x  C.  Warneri). — B.  Marbnx  (B.  Digbyana 
x  C.  Warscewiczii). —  B.  nivalis  (B.  fragrans  x  C. 
intermedia). — B.  Pebtersii  (B.  glauca  x  C.  Lawrence- 
ana). — B.  Pocah&ntas  (B.  Digbyana  x  C.  Eldorado). 
— B.  Sdnderi  (B.  glauca  x  C.  Schroederse). —  B. 
mndhaghensis  (B.  Digbyana  X  C.  Setulleriana). — B. 
striata  (B.  fragrans  x  C.  Mossiac).  Fls.  rose-colored, 
fragrant.  R.H.  1903:276,  desc. — B.  Susanna.  (B. 
DigbvanaxC.  Thayeriana). — B.  Th&rntonii  (B.  Dig- 
byana x  C.  Gaskelliana).  J.H.  III.  61:601.  —  B. 
Veitchii  (B.  Digbyana  x  C.  Mossias). — B.  Yilmorinidna 
(B.  Leemannue  x  C.  Mos»ia>). — B.  WiUesUyx  (B. 
glauca  x  C.  Moewue  Wageneri). 

Brasaavola  Digbyana,  Lindl.,  is  now  considered  a 
LaMia,  so  the  above  hybrids,  under  that  conception, 
might  be  designated  Lajlio-Cattleya. 

George  V.  Nash. 

BRASSO-LJSLIA    (compounded    of    the  genera 

Brassavola  and  Lselia).  (Jrchiddctx.  Established  to 
include  hybrids  between  the  two  genera. 
The  following  are  to  be  found  in  the  American  trade: 
B.  Candri  (B.  Digbyana  x  L.  xanthina). — B.  Digbu- 
dno-purpurdta  (B.  Digbyana  x  L.  purpurata). — B. 
fladdaa  (B.  nodosa  x  L.  flava). — B.  Helen  (B.  Digby- 
ana x  L.  tenebrosa).  O.K.  10:169  —  B.  Jessomi  (B. 
Digbyana  xL.-C.  xanthina).—  B.  Ijellieuxii  (B.  Digby- 
ana x  L.  anceps). — B.  RMfei  (B.  Digbyana  x  L  crispa). 
— B.  Thwditesii  (B.  Digbyana  x  L.  grandiflora). — B. 
VcUchii  (B.  Digbyana  x  L.  purpurata). — B.  westfieldi- 
ensis  (B.  glauca  x  L.  flava). 

Brasaavola  Digbyana,  Lindl.,  is  now  considered  a 
Lfflia,  so  the  above  hybrids,  under  that  disposition, 
might  be  designated  as  hybrid  Ltelias. 

George  V.  Nash. 

BRASSO-LJELIA-CATTLEYA.  Orchit  iacex.  Atrigen- 
eric  hybrid.  B.-L.-C.  Fdwleri  (C.  Schroederse  auran- 
tiaca  x  Brasso-Ladia  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix).  Fls.  yellow, 
tinged,  and  veined  with  salmon-rose.  G.C.  III.  41: 
303.  Brassavola  Digbyana,  one  of  the  elements,  is  now 
considered  a  I^a>lia,  and  the  plant  would  then  belong  to 
Ijelio-Cattleya.  George  V.  Nash. 

BRAVOA  (Bravo,  Mexican  botanist).  Amaryl- 
luiace*.  A  small  genus,  much  resembling  in  some  of  its 
species  the  tuberose  (Polianthes),  and  hardly  distinct 
from  it. 

Stems  slender,  from  small  thickened  root  stocks:  lvs. 
mostly  basal:  infl.  a  lax  spike  or  raceme;  Ms.  always  in 
pairs,  more  or  leas  bent  or  curved;  stamens  6,  included 
within  the  perianth-tube:  fr.  3-cclled,  many-seeded. 
Native  of  the  mountain  and  tableland  region  of  Mex. — 
Five  species  have  been  described  formerly,  but  recent 
explorations  have  discovered  some  5  or  6  additional 
species. 

While  the  flowers  are  not  so  showy  as  the  common 
tuberose,  yet  the  genus  should  be  found  in  even*  choice 
bulb  collection.  Only  one  species  has  been  cultivated  to 
any  extent,  and  even  this  species  is  not  well  known.  As 
the  species  often  grow  in  the  high  mountains  of  Mexico, 
they  ought  to  be  hardy  in  the  southern  stretches  of  the 
temperate  zone. 

geminifldra,  Llav.  &  Lex.  Mexican  Twin-Flower. 
Sis.  1-2  ft.  high:  bulbs  small,  1-1  \i  in.  long,  the  outer 
scales  cut  into  fine  fibers  at  the  top:  basal  lvs.  linear, 
erect,  6  lines  or  less  broad,  smooth:  fls.  in  a  slender 
raceme,  reddish  or  orange-colored;  lobes  minute, 
rounded.  B.M.  4741. — Handsome,  and  worthy  of  more 
attention. 


Not  in 

and  B.  tinffulillMa,  are  rare  . 

•pecimons.  The  latter  two,  however,  should  probably  be  i 
Iron,  ihia  group,  j    N  Ro8E 

BRAYA  (Count  de  Bray,  1765-1831,  G  erman 
botanist).  Cruci/erx,  Small  tufted  alpine  or  boreal 
perennial  herbs,  sometime*  grown  in  alpine  gardening. 
There  are  a  dozen  or  more  species  in  Eu.,  Asia  and 
Amor.  Plant  glabrous  or  cano-tomentose:  lvs.  radical, 
spatulate  or  linear,  entire  or  dentate:  fls.  on  scapes 
that  often  are  naked  and  sometimes  only  1-fld.  but 
mostly  bearing  racemes  or  corymbs,  white  or  rose- 
colored  or  purple.  B.  alp\na,  Sternb.  &  Hoppe,  is  the 
usual  species,  with  white  fls.  B.  pinnatifida,  Koch 
(probably  properly  Swytntrrium  pinnatijidum,  DC.), 
has  white-lilac  fls.  Practically  unknown  in  cult,  in  N. 


BRAZIL-NUT:  BtrtMUtia. 
BREAD-FRUIT:  Artocarpui. 
BREAD-NUT:  Broiimum  Alicattrum. 


BREEDING  OF  PLANTS.  The  definite  producing 
of  kinds  of  plants  adapted  to  given  uses  and  conditions 
is  known  now  as  plant-breeding.  The  existing  varieties 
are  of  course  the  result  of  the  action  of  natural  tenden- 
cies and  laws,  but  the  producing  of  them  has  not  been, 
for  the  most  part,  a  conscious,  or  at  least  not  a  regu- 
lated, act  on  the  part  of  man.  The  laws  of  variation 
and  inheritance  are  now  beginning  to  be  understood, 
and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  is  to  produce 
orderly  and  more  or  less  predictable  results. 

In  beginning  the  artificial  cultivation  of  plants,  our 
early  ancestors,  even  with  their  crude  understanding 


and  methods,  probably  selected  seed  for  planting  from 
the  best  wild  individuals  of  any  plant.  The  se' 

lals  has  thut 


seed  from  the  best  individuals  I 
for  thousands  of  years,  ever  since  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. While  this  is  a  crude  method  of  breeding,  if  long 
continued  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  could  not,  as  is  now 
recognized,  fail  to  have  results.  The  greatness  of  the 
changes  produced  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of 


B.  BuUiAna.  Raker.  Basal  lv«. 
broad:  <U.  in  S  or  fi  pairn.  white. 

35 


.  i-muv 

n«r  trut  little-known 


the  most  extensively  cultivated  crops,  such  as  wheat 
and  maize,  have  been  so  modified  that  the  wild  types 
from  which  they  sprang  cannot  now  be  recognized, 
although  the  original  wild  ancestors  probably  still  exist. 

Breeding  did  not  become  established  as  an  art  until 
comparatively  recently.  The  sexuality  of  plants  was 
not  established  until  it  was  proved  experimentally  by 
Camerarius  in  1691 ;  and  t  he  first  hvbrid  of  which  there 
is  record  was  made  in  1719  by  Thomas  Fairchild,  an 
English  gardener,  who  crossed  the  carnation  with  the 
sweet  william.  The  first  exact  knowledge  of  hybridiza- 
tion dates  from  about  1761  when  Koelreuter  began 
publishing  the  results  of  his  observations,  but  even  his 
work  had  little  bearing  on  practical  plant-breeding. 
The  systematic  breeding  of  plants  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  work  of  Knight  and  V'on  Mons  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Knight  worked  mainly  in  hybridization  and  in  1806 
said:  "New  varieties  of  every  species  of  fruit  will  gen- 
erally be  better  produced  by  introducing  the  farina  of 
one  variety  of  pollen  into  the  blossoms  of  another  than 
by  propagating  from  a  single  bud."  Von  Mons  worked 
mainly  in  selection  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
his  experiments  were  made  primarily  with  pears.  He 
emphasized  continuous  selection  and  produced  very 
many  valuable  varieties.  It  is  probable  that  a  large 
part  of  the  success  of  V'on  Mons  work  was  due  to  the 
tact  that  pears  are  normally  sterile  to  their  own  pollen, 
requiring  cross-fertilization,  and,  therefore,  many  of 
his  new  varieties  were  probably  hybrids.  He  was  not 
aware  of  this  fact,  however,  anil  it  made  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  establishment  of  the  principle  which  has 
since  proved  to  be  so  important. 

A  most  important  stimulus  to  the  development  of 
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plant-breeding  was  given  by  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
famous  works,  particularly  his  "Animals  and  Plants 
under  Domestication,"  in  1868.  His  extensive  re- 
searches, masterful  compilation  and  systematization  of 
the  existing  knowledge  may  be  said  to  have  established 
breeding  on  a  systematic  basis. 

Following  Darwin,  little  advance  was  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  breeding  until  in  1900, 
when  Mendel's  papers  on  plant 
hybridisation,  describing  his 
now  famous  principles  or  lawB 
of  inheritance,  were  rediscovered 
independently  and  brought  to 
attention  by  DeVries,  Correns 

Pand  Tschf'rmak.  The  discovery 
i        I  /     t  i     °f  these  laws  and  the  publication 
I       1 1      j/     of  DeVries'  "Mutation  Theory" 
in  the  same  year,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  plant- 
breeding.  No  matter  what  the 
final  conclusions  may  be  regard - 
j    »  -ij      ing  Mendel's  principles  and  the 

J.    [  1/      mutation  theory,  the  stimula- 

i  JT\  I  tU  tion  which  these  two  theories 
u  II  f  /  ?  II/'  bave  given  to  breeding  has 
already  served  greatly  to  modify 
and  extend  knowledge,  both  in 
scientific  and  practical  direc- 
tions. 

The  great  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  discovery  of 
the  underlying  principles  of 
breeding  puts  experimentation 
in  this  field  on  a  much  surer 
<U7.  Variation,  in  tit.  and  the  breeder  can  now 

of  wheat  plants  grown  approach  his  subject  with  den- 
tide  by  aide  in  Held.         nite  understanding. 


Classification  of  varieties. 

To  understand  clearly  the  character  of  organisms 
with  which  breeding  deals,  careful  definitions  of  the 
different  groups  of  cultivated  plants  which  are  ordi- 
narily known  as  varieties  are  needed.  One  speaks  of 
varieties  of  wheat,  corn,  apples  and  pears,  yet  it  is 
that  these  varieties  differ  from  each  other 


natural  groups.  In  order  to  distinguish  clearly  these 
differences,  the  following  classification  of  varieties  into 
races,  strains  and  clons  has  been  proposed: 

Rata  are  groups  of  cultivated  planU  that  have  well-marked 
differentiating  characters,  and  propagate  true  to  seed  etccpl  for 
simple  fluctuating  variationa.  The  different  groups  of  beans,  peas, 
wheat,  oats,  corn,  cotton,  and  the  like,  referred  to  commonly  a* 
varieties,  are  thus  in  a  more  restricted  sense  races.  Boone  County 
White.  Learning,  Golden  Bantam,  and  so  on,  would  be  recognized 
as  races  of  corn,  and  Turkey  Bed.  Kulraster,  Fulti,  as  raws  of 
wheat,  and  Early  Paris.  Dwarf  Erfurt  and  Snowball  as  races  of 
cauliflower. 

Strain)  are  groups  of  cultivated  plants  derived  from  a  race, 
which  do  not  differ  from  the  original  of  the  race  in  visible  taxonoinic 
characters.  When  the  breeder,  by  a  careful  selection  of  Blue  I 
"  at.  produces  a  sort  of  Blue  Stem  that  differs  from  the  ori, 
only  in  the  quality  of  yielding  heavily,  it  would  be  called  a 
■train  of  Blue  Stem. 

Cloni  are  groups  of  cultivated  plants  the  different  individuals 
of  which  are  simply  transplanted  parts  of  the  same  individual,  the 
reproduction  being  by  the  use  of  vegetative  parts  such  as  bulbs, 
tubers,  buds,  grafts,  cuttings,  runners,  and  the  like.  The  various 
sorts  of  apples,  potatoes,  strawberries,  chrysanthemums,  and  so  on. 
commonly  denominated  varieties,  in  a  more  restricted  sense  would 
be  cloas.  Clons  of  apples,  pears,  strawberries,  potatoes,  ain]  the 
like,  do  not  propagate  true  to  seed,  while  this  is  one  of  the  mint 
important  characters  of  races  and  strains  of  wheat,  com,  and  others. 
The  term  variety  would  thus  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  and  would 


Heredity. 

The  laws  of  heredity  are  of  primary  importance  to 
the  breeder.  It  is  a  general  pnnciple  that  like  begets 
like,  but  it  is  also  true  that  like  frequently  gives  rise  to 


In  general,  by  heredity  is  meant  the  tendency 
which  an  organism  manifests  to  develop  in  the  form  and 
likeness  of  its  progenitors,  and  the  study  of  heredity 
includes  thus  the  inheritance  of  characters.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  organisms  in  general  reproduce 
their  kind,  as  otherwise  thebreeder  would  be  confronted 
with  confusion,  but  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  the  off- 
spring does  not  always  reproduce  the  parental  charac- 
ters. There  are  thus  apparently  two  conflicting  prin- 
ciples in  plant-breeding.  On  the  one  hand,  the  breeder 
seeks  to  produce  variations  in  order  to  get  new  types 
as  the  foundations  for  improvement.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  such  a  variation  from  or  improvement  on  the  nor- 
mal type  is  secured,  he  reverses  the  process  and  tries 
to  establish  hereditv  and  reduce  the  amount  of  varia- 
tion, so  that  the  aphorism,  "like  begets  like,''  will  hold 
true. 

In  pedigree-  or  grade-breeding,  and  in  breeding  to 
produce  new  varieties,  the  importance  of  hereditary 
strength  cannot  be  overestimated,  as  it  is  only  by  ren- 
dering this  power  very  great  that  any  new  form  can  be 
brought  to  what  is  called  a  fixed  type. 

In  recent  years,  the  ideas  of  fixity  of  type  have  been 
greatly  modified,  and  it  is  now  held  that  fixity  of 
type  is  secured  by  purifying  a  race  from  all  admixtures 
bo  that  any  character  represented  in  a  race  will  be  pure. 

Unit-characters. 

The  modern  studies  of  heredity  have  led  to  a  new 
conception  of  organic  characters  that  should  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  breeder.  A  careful  study  of  species  or 
varieties  of  plants  or  animals  focuses  the  attention  not 
on  the  generality  of  the  differences  existing  but  rather 
on  the  differences  in  certain  characters;  one  observes 
whether  a  plant  'ib  smooth  or  hairy,  cut-leaved  or  entire- 
leaved,  much  branched  or  simply  branched,  erect  or 
procumbent,  tall  or  short,  and  the  like.  This  leads  to 
the  conception  that  a  plant  is  not  of  simple  organiza- 
tion but  is  comprised  of  a  combination  of  characters. 
These  characters  or  the  physiological  units  which  cause 
them  are  now  thought  of  as  in  considerable  measure 
independent  of  each  other  and  as  representing  dis- 
tinct organic  units.   The  classical  studies  of  Gregor 


638.  Red  cedar :  a.  Columnar  form ;  6,  Spreading  form. 

Mendel  on  the  hybridization  of  races  of  peas  that 
exhibited  different  characters  established  the  fact  that 
at  least  certain  characters  arc  inherited  separately  and 
may  form  permanent  new  combinat  ions. 

A  unit-cnaracter,  then,  may  be  defined  as  any  char- 
acteristic quality  or  set  of  qualities  or  expression  of 
character  in  an  organism  that  is  inherited  as  a  whole 
and  independent  of  any  other  quality  or  set  ofqualities. 
They  are  the  organic  units  ol  inheritance.  The  units 
that  are  considered  in  hybridization  are  not  the 
species  or  varieties  themselves,  but  the  unit-characters 
of  which  they  are  composed.   The  origin  of  a  new 
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variety  would  then  consist  in  the  acquirement  of  a  new 
character  by  the  organism  or  the  loss  of  an  old  character 
or  of  the  production  through  hybridisation  of  new 
combinations  of  characters  that  already  existed  but 
in  different  combinations. 

Nature  of  variation. 

While,  as  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  heredity, 
organisms  arc  usually  reproduced  in  the  likeness  of 
their  parents,  nevertheless  it  is  well  known  that 
all  plants  vary.  Individual  plants  differ  from  one 
another  iust  as  do  men.  The  fact  that  plants  can  be 
improved  by  selection  depends  upon  the  occurrence  of 
these  so-called  variations.  One  is  accustomed  to  think 
of  plants  as  very  stable  and  uniform.  Casually  looking 
over  a  field  of  ox-eye  daisies  and  admiring  their  beauty, 
one  distinguishes  no  apparent  variability;  all  seem  to  be 
alike.  Nevertheless,  if  the  plants  arc  examined  care- 
fully and  the  different  individuals  studied,  it  is  found 
that  each  one  possesses  certain  peculiarities.  Some  have 
large  flower-heads,  others  small  flower-heads;  some 
have  very  many  rays  or  petals,  others  comparatively 
few;  some  have  broad  ravs,  others  narrow  rays.  Some 
plants  are  tall,  others  short.  No  two  plants  can  be 
found  which  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  some 
noticeable  cliaractcr.  They  present  different  facial 
expressions,  the  same  as  do  people  or  cattle,  so  that 
different  individuals  may  be  recognised  after  one  has 
studied  them  and  made  their  acquaintance.  This  is 
one  of  the  interesting  studies  which  the  breeder  pur- 
sues. Careful  gardeners  learn  to  recognise  the  individ- 
ual plants  that  they  handle  day  after  day  as  the 
shepherd  recognizes  the  different  members  of  his  flock. 

The  inheritance  of  a  character  ordinarily  docs  not 
mean  its  exact  expression  in  the  offspring  as  in  the  par- 
ent. In  considering  variations  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  conception  of  unit-characters,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  only  the  determiners  of  a  character  are  in- 
herited and  the  expression  of  the  character  in  the  new 
individual  is  influenced  by  the  environment  under  which 
the  individual  develops.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  in  the  higher  plants  and  animals  with  which  the 
breeder  ordinarily  has  to  deal,  an  individual  results 
from  a  fertilized  cgg-eell  which  contains  the  heritage 
determiners  of  two  parents  and,  as  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  characters  making  up  any  individual 
and  as  different  individuals  possess  different  determi- 
ners which  are  brought  together  in  fertilization,  rarely  or 
never  can  one  individual  be  conceived  to  be  an  exact 
counterpart  of  another. 

Variations  are  of  very  great  difference  in  magnitude 
and  kind;  and  while  many  different  names  have  been 
given  to  the  different  types  of  variation,  the  most 
generally  accepted  usage  at  present  is  to  classify  all 
variations  either  as  fluctuations  or  mutations. 

Fluctuation*  are  those  variations  that  are  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  direct  action  of  environment  and  that 
are  not  inherited.  The  variation  in  size  as  a  result  of 
richness  of  soil,  is  such  a  fluctuating  variation  and,  as 
well  recognized,  is  not  a  heritable  character.  A  similar 
illustration  of  such  a  variation  is  the  difference  in  size 
of  oat  or  wheat  plants  due  to  crowding  in  the  field 
(Fig.  637).  It  is  known  that  if  a  pole  bean  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  North,  it  tends  to  produce  a  buBh  type, 
and  if  a  cowpoa  be  transferred  to  the  North,  it  tends  to 
shorten  up  its  vine  and  assume  a  bush  habit.  An  in- 
teresting illustration  of  such  modifications  is  shown 
in  the  ordinary  red  cedar,  Juniperus  tnrginiana  (Fig. 
638).  In  the  rich,  moist  soils  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  this  tree  forms  a  beautiful  tall  col- 
umnar top  with  dense  foliage  (Fig.  638  a).  On  the  dry, 
sterile,  limestone  hills  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Florida,  the  same  tree 
produces  a  spreading,  scraggly  top  of  entirely  different 
character  (rig.  638 by.   If  one  of  these  trees  is  trans- 
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planted  while  young,  from  Bterile  barren  soil  to  moist 
rich  land,  it  assumes  the  tall  columnar  habit  as  a  result 
of  the  environment. 

Plant-breeders  have  sometimes  assumed  that  such 
mod  ifi  rations,  which  are  the  result  of  environment 
(Fig.  639),  arc  of  great  importance  to  them.  This 
matter,  however,  is  in  grave  doubt.  The  informa- 
tion  at  command  indicates  that  these  characters,  which 
arc  physiological  adaptations,  are  not  hereditary,  and 
are  lost  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  transferred  again  to  its 
normal  environment.  If,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to 
produce  a  bush  cowpea  and  the  selection  is  undertaken 
in  the  South  with  a  viny  variety,  a  search  should  be 
made  among  the  plants  for  the  individual  that  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  the  bush  type,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  plant  would  be  as  likely  to  transmit  this 
character  to  its  progeny  as  a  similar  bushy  type  selected 
under  northern  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may 
be  that  this  tendency  could  be  recognized  much  more 


639.  Variation  to  size  of  dandelion  caused  by  growing  at  dif- 
ferent altitude*.  «,  PUot  grown  In  valley  at  low  altituda;  b,  plant 
{Town  on  mountain  at  nigh  altitude.  (From  Bonnier.) 

clearly  in  a  southern  location,  where  the  plants  normally 
produce  vines,  than  in  a  northern  location. 

Mutations,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  changes  that  are 
more  profound  and  effect  the  germinal  cells  of  the 
organism  in  such  a  way  that  the  changes  are  inherited. 
The  most  typical  illustrations  of  mutations  are  the 
striking  large  type-variations  that  are  known  to  gar- 
deners as  sports,  and  which  ordinarily  reproduce  true 
to  seed.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that 
all  mutations  are  large  type- variations.  This,  it  is 
true,  was  in  large  measure  the  meaning  given  to  muta- 
tions by  DeVnes  in  his  development  of  the  mutation 
theory  of  evolution,  but  the  moie  general  interpretation 
of  biologists  at  present  is  to  consider  any  type  of  varia- 
tion that  is  inherited  as  a  mutation.  Many  small  varia- 
tions, such  as  a  slight  difference  in  height  of  ear  in  corn, 
may  be  regularly  inherited,  and  in  some  instances 
differences  that  are  so  slight  as  to  be  distinguished  only 
by  careful  biometrical  analysis  are  regularly  inherited, 
generation  after  generation,  even  under  very  different 
conditions.  Recent  scientific  studies  have  emphasized 
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tbe  great  importance  of  such  variations  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cultivated  varieties  and  the  evolution  of  species. 
As  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  these  b porta  or  mutations 
appear  suddenly  without  warning  or  reason,  so  far  as  is 
known.  They  cannot  be  produced,  and  one  must  simply 
wait  until  they  appear  and  then  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nize and  propagate  them.  Mutations  usually  repro- 
duce their  characters  without  much  reversion  to  the 
parental  type  except  such  as  is  caused  by  cross-pollina- 
tion. Mutations  of  self -fertilized  plants  thus  usually 
come  true  to  type,  while  in  cross-fertilized  plants  the 
mutation  must  usually  be  cultivated  in  an  isolated 
place  and  carefully  selected  to  weed  out  the  effect  of 
such  crossing  as  has  occurred.  Many  seedsmen  examine 
their  trial-grounds  regularly  for  sports  or  mutations, 
and  many  of  the  best  varieties  have  lcsulted  from  the 
selection  of  such  sports.  Livingston,  of  Ohio,  who  dur- 
ing his  life  was  famous  for  the  number  of  new  varieties 
of  tomatoes  which  he  produced,  made  it  a  practice  to 
search  regularly  the  fields  of  tomatoes,  which  he  grew 
for  seed  purposes,  for  such  sports,  and  almost  all  of  his 
numerous  varieties  were  pioduced  by  the  discovery  of 
such  striking  variations. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  a  variety  that  originated  as 
a  seedling  sport  or  mutation  is  the  now  familiar  case  of 
the  Cupid  sweet  pea.  Until  about  fifteen  years  ago  the 
only  sweet  peas  known  were  the  ordinary  tall  twining 
aorts  which  grow  to  a  height  of  3  to  6  feet,  depend- 
ing upon  the  richness  of  the  soil.  At  this  time  there  was 
found  in  California,  a  sm&ll  dwarf  sweet  pea  plant  only 
about  6  or  8  inches  high.  This  was  growing  in  a  row  of 
the  Emily  Henderson  variety,  one  of  the  ordinary  tall 
sorts  from  which  it  evidently  had  sprung.  Seed  of  this 


640.  Stem  of  pondweed  | Potamogeton 
spiralis  i,  showing  narrow  submerged 
leaves  and  broad  floating  leaves.  (Alter 
Britton  and  Brown.) 


dwarf  plant  was  saved  and  grown,  and  it  was  found  to 
reproduce  plants  of  the  same  dwarf  character.  The 
variety  was  designated  the  Cupid,  under  which  name  it 
was  introduced  to  the  seed  trade  and  distributed  over 
the  world.  The  Cupid  differed  from  other  sweet  peas 
not  only  in  height  but  in  its  closely  set  leaves  and  general 
habit  of  growth.  Indeed  it  is  as  distinct  from  other 
sweet  peas  as  are  distinct  species  of  plants  in  nature. 
From  the  original  Cupid,  there  have 


different  sorts,  until  now  there  are  varieties  of  Cupids 
representing  almost  all  variations  of  color  and  shape 
of  flower  known  in  the  sweet  pea  family. 

Causes  of  variation. 

Understanding  of  the  causes  of  variation  is  as  yet 
very  imperfect.  Fluctuations  are  in  general  interpreted 
as  the  direct  physiological  action  of  environment  on  the 
plant,  or.  in  other  words,  environmental  reactions. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view  for  the  cause  of  ordinary  fluctuations,  and  it 
may  be  accepted  as  the  cause  of  such  fluctuating  varia- 
tions as  the  breeder  will  commonly  meet.  Such  reactions 
as  the  changes  in  structure  and  form  of  the  entire  air- 
leaves  and  finely  divided  water-leaves  of  certain  butter- 
cups (Ranunculus)  and  the  floating  and  submerged 
leaves  of  pondweeds  or  Potamogeton  (Fig.  640).  and  the 
loss  of  kneas  on  the  bald  cypress  when  cultivated  on 
high  land  where  the  soil  is  well  aerated,  mav  be  inter- 


than  that  the  ability  to  react  in  this  way  under  different 
environments  is  inherited. 


To  account  for  mutations  is,  however,  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  and  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  their 
cause  has  yet  been  reached.  Lamarck  and  his  followers 
have  strongly  maintained  the  hypothesis  that  changed 
environment  would  stimulate  the  production  of  varia- 
tions that  would  permanently  effect  the  organism  and 
its  progeny  in  the  direction  of  better  adapting  them 
to  their  environment.  Many  scientists,  even  today, 
believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  environment  in  develop- 
ing adaptive  changes.  Weisman  and  his  followers, 
however,  appear  to  have  shown  that  characters  acquired 
through  external  influences,  the  so-called  acquired 
characters,  do  not  affect  the  germ-cells,  which  are  early 
differentiated  in  the  development  of  the  organism,  and 
are  thus  not  inherited. 

While,  in  general,  it  is  certain  that  tbe  ordinary 
environmental  reactions  are  not  inherited,  it  is  known 
that  plants  long  grown  under  a  certain  environment 
become  modified  to  suit  that  environment,  and  that 
such  adaptive  changes  have  in  some  way  so  modified 
the  organism  that  the  adaptive  changes  arc  rendered 
heritable.  Thus  the  conclusion  follows  that  in  some  way 
environment  by  its  stimulation  does  occasionally  affect 
the  germ-cells  and  produce  changes  that  are  inherited. 
Plants  that  have  long  been  cultivated  under  widely 
varying  condit  ions  almost  invariably  develop  numerous 
heritable  variations  that  would  be  classed  as  muta- 
tions. The  older  breeders  strongly  held  to  the  belief 
that  such  conditions  as  change  of  food-supply,  change  of 
altitude,  artificial  cultivation,  budding,  and  grafting, 
indeed  the  ordinary  manipulation  of  agricultural  culti- 
vation, lead  plants  to  vary  in  directions  of  importance 
to  the  breeder.  Clearly,  no  problem  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  breeder  than  to  be  able  to  produce  or  cause 
such  new  characters  to  appear. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  the  idea  has  developed  that  one  eaa 
go  farther  than  possibly  to  change  the  environment.  With  the 
publication  of  MacDougal's  researches  in  1906,  describing  mutations 
that  were  apparently  caused  by  injecting  the  capsules  of  plants  with 
certain  soluUons,  such  as  sine  sulfate  and  magnesium  chloride,  a 
possible  new  method  of  forcing  variations  wa*  introduced.  Mac- 
Dougal  apparently  obtained  marked  variations  as  a  result  of  his 
treatment,  that  were  inherited  in  succeeding  generations. 

Tower,  by  subjecting  potato  beetles  during  the  formation  of  the 
germ-cells  to  extremely  hot  and  dry  or  hot  and  humid  conditions 
with  i-hange*  of  atmospheric  prmsure,  was  able  to  cause  the 
development  of  marked  changes  or  mutations  that  were  found  to 
transmit  their  characters  true  through  several  generations  and  which 
wgTegated  as  unit-characters  following  hybridisation.  He  con- 
cludes from  his  experiments  "that  heritable  variations  are  produced 
as  the  direct  response  to  external  stimuli." 

Gager  has  produced  similar  changes  in  plants  by  subjecting  the 
developing  ovaries  to  the  action  of  radium  rays,  and  a  number  of 
similar  studies  by  Hertwig  and  other*  indicate  that  radium  eroa- 
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practical  breeding  has  Dot  been  determined,  and  indeed  further 
experience  must  be  awaited  before  the  evidence,  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  evidence  prtweuted  in  these  very  valuable  ana  tug- 
gr»live  researches,  ran  finally  be  accepted.  Humbert  baa  made  ex- 
periment* in  which  the  capsules  of  a  pure  line  of  a  wild  plant 
(Silent  MKltJIoraj  were  injected  with  the  solutions  used  by 
MacDougal,  and  although  tbe  number  of  plant*  handled  'about 
15,000)  wa>  apparently  aa  great  or  greater  than  waa  used  in  Mac- 
IJougal's  experiments,  no  mutation*  were  found  in  the  treated 
plants  that  were  not  also  found  in  tbe  untreated  or  check  plant*. 

Some  observations  and  experiments  are  recorded  in  literature 
which  indicate  that  mutilation*  or  severe  injury  may  indue*  the 
development  of  mutation*.  Most  noteworthy  among  such  obser- 
vations are  those  of  Blannghrm,  who  by  mutilating  corn  plants  in 
various  ways,  such  as  splitting  or  twisting  the  stalks,  apparently 
produced  variations  that  bred  true  without  regression  and  which 
be  described  a*  mutation*.  Observation*  on  the  great  frequency  of 
striking  bud-variations  on  recovering  trunk*  of  old  citrus  trees  in 
Florida,  following  the  severe  freexe  of  185M-5,  also  furnished 
evidence  in  support  of  this  theory. 

While  the  evidence  at  command  regarding  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  mutationa  is  not  yet  auffieiently  exact  and  trustworthy 
to  enable  one  to  draw  definite  conclusion*  and  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  practical  breeders,  It  may  be  stated  that  this  is 
apparently  one  of  the  most  profitable  hue*  of  experimentation  for 


Principles  of  selection. 

Selection  ia  the  principal  factor  of  breeding,  both  in 
the  improvement  of  races  and  in  the  production  of 
new  races  and  varieties  (Fig.  641).  The  keynote  of 
selection  is  the  choice  of  the  best,  and  a  factor  of  the 
highest  importance  in  finding  the  best  is  the  examination 
of  very  large  numbers. 

In  evolutionary  studies,  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  variation  is  the  foundation  of  evolution  and  that 
no  evolution  is  possible  without  variation;  but,  to  selec- 
tion has  been  assigned  an  all-important  part  as  guiding 
and  even  stimulating  the  variation  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. Darw  in,  and  particularly  some  of  his  more  radical 
followers,  have  assigned  to  selection  a  creative  force,  in 
that  it  has  been  assumed  that  when  nature  by  a  slight 
variation  gave  the  hint  of  a  possible  change  in  a  certain 
direction,  natural  or  artificial  selection,  by  choosing  this 
variation  and  selecting  from  among  its  progeny  the 
most  markedly  similar  variants,  could  force  the  advance 
in  the  direction  indicated.  Since  Darwin's  timo,  this 
cumulative  action  of  selection  had  been  emphasized  so 
forcibly  that  selection  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  an 
active  force  in  creation  rather  than  merely  as  a  deter- 
minative agency. 

It  is  certain,  of  course,  that,  by  careful  observation 
and  selection  from  any  particular  race,  ultimately  a 
new  race  may  be  produced.  The  question  is  whether 
the  individual  or  individuals  selected  in  producing  the 
new  race  have  not  varied  by  mutation  or  seed-eporting 
rather  than  being  merely  representative  of  the  cumula- 
tive result  of  the  selection  of  slight  individual  varia- 
tions. The  sugar-beet  furnishes  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion in  this  direction.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Louis  Vilmoiin  started  the  selection  of  sugar-beets  for 
richness  in  sugar  between  1830  and  1840.  selecting  first 

S means  of  specific  gravity,  the  method  being  to  throw 
;  beets  into  solutions  of  brine  strong  enough  so  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  would  float,  the  few  that 
sank  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  and  presumably 
of  greater  sugar-content.  Considerable  improvement 
was  produced  by  this  method.  About  1851,  the  method 
of  chemical  analysis  was  introduced  to  determine  the 
exact  sugar-content.  At  this  time,  the  sugar-content 
was  found  to  vary  from  7  to  14  per  cent,  and  in  the 
second  generation  of  selection  individuals  with  21  per 
cent  of  sugar  were  found.  The  selection  based  on  per- 
centage of  sugar,  using  the  beets  highest  in  sugar  as 
mothers,  has  been  continued  regularly  since  that  time, 
and  the  industrv  has  come  to  rclv  entirely  on  careful 
selection  for  high  sugar-content.  It  would  be  expected 
that  under  these  conditions,  the  percentage  of  sugar 
would  have  increased  sufficiently  so  that  the  selected 
plants  could  be  considered  a  different  race  orstrain.  Yet, 
after  fifty  years  of  selection,  the  highest  sugar-content 
found  is  only  about  28  per  cent,  and  this  in  a  very  few 
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instances,  seldom  over  21  per  cent  being  found.  At  the 
present  time,  many  thousand  analyses  are  made  every 
year,  so  that  abundant  opportunity  is  afforded  to  find 
individuals  producing  a  high  sugar-content.  On  the 
contrary,  when  Vilmorin'B 
work  was  started,  the 
determination  of  sugar- 
content  was  made  by 
very  laborious  methods, 
and  was  limited  to  com- 
paratively few  individ- 
uals. It  is  not  improb- 
able that  if  Vilmorin  had 
been  able  to  make  analy- 
ses of  the  sugar-content 
in  many  thousands  of 
roots,  he  would  have 
found  certain  individuals 
producing  as  high  as  26 
per  cent.  The  inference 
from  this  illust  ration 
would  be  that  the  limita- 
tions of  the  variation 
within  the  race  have  not 
been  surpassed  as  a  result 
of  selection. 

Of  recent  studies  favoring  the  active  influence  of  selection  in 
creating  or  strengthening  characters,  tbe  moat  noteworthy  are  those 
of  Castle  and  .Smith. 

Castle  and  his  assistant*  made  an  extensive  series  of  experiment* 
with  hooded  rat*  to  increase  the  black-colored  dorsal  band  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  decrease  or  obliterate  it,  on  the  other.  He  appears 
to  have  obtained  very  positive  evidence  favoring  the  gradual  cumu- 
lative action  of  the  selection,  as  he  succeeded  in  markedly  increasing 
the  amount  of  black  in  one  strain  until  the  rats  were  almost  wholly 
black  and  in  the  other  strain  almost  wholly  obliterating  the  black. 
Castle  has  also  obtained  similar  results  in  producing  a  four-toed 
race,  and  a  change  of  coloring  in  guinea-pigs.  Hia  view  may  be 
summarised  in  the  following  quotation:  "In  Johannaen's  view, 
selection  can  do  nothing  but  sort  out  variation*  already  existing  in 
a  race.  I  prefer  to  think  with  Darwin  that  selection  can  do  more 
than  this:  that  it  can  heap  up  quantitative  variations  until  they 
reach  a  sum  total  otherwise  unattainable,  and  that  it  thus  become* 
creative." 

Tbe  experiments  conducted  by  Smith  and  others  at  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station  on  selecting  high  ant]  low  strain*  of 
corn  with  reference  to  oil-  and  protein-content,  have  resulted  in 
markedly  distinct  strains  possessing  these  qualities.  Experiments 
have  also  been  made  in  cultivating  these  varieties  without  selection 
and  the  new  characters  have  been  maintained  for  several  years 
without  marked  regression. 

The  standard  researches  of  DeVriea,  now  familiar  to  all,  chal- 
lenged the  correctness  of  the  selection  theory  and  sought  to  show 
that  specie*  originated  by  sudden  lumps  or  mutation*.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  DcVrie*  proved  that  specie*  or  new  character* 
were  formed  suddenly  a*  mutations,  but  this  would  not  prove 
thst  they  might  not  also  be  formed  or  actually  induced  to  mutate 
by  a  continuous  process  of  selection.  Indeed,  in  bis  experiments  on 
the  production  of  a  double-flowered  variety  of  Chrysanthemum 
ttgelum  ("Mutationathcoric,"  Vol.  I,  p.  o23i.  a  few  generations  of 
selection  led  to  increasing  markedly  the  number  of  ray-florets 
before  the  ligulate  corollas  appeared  among  the  disk-florets,  tbe 


variety. 

Tower's  experiments  with  the  potato  beetle  in  attempting  to 
create  by  selection  large  and  small  races,  albinic  and  melanic  races, 
and  races  with  changed  color-pattern,  although  conducted  carefully 
from  ten  to  twelve  generations,  failed  to  give  any  evidence  of  pro- 
ducing permanently  changed  types.  While  strains  of  plus  and 
minus  varieties  gave  populations  with  a  range  of  variation  appar- 
ently markedly  restricted  to  their  respective  side*  of  the  normal 
variation  range,  still  these  selected  strain*  did  not  greatly  exceed 
the  normal  range  of  variation  in  either  direction,  and  when  the 
■election  was  discontinued,  in  two  or  three  generations,  again 
populations  exhibiting  the  normal  range  of  variation  were  produced. 
Jennings,  in  a 


eries  of  selection  experiments  with  pi 
extending  over  twenty  generations,  and  Pearl,  in  an 


experiment  in  tbe  selection  of  chicken*  in  an  attempt  to  j 
breed  of  high  egg-laying  capacity,  failed  to  secure  ■ 
favoring  an  accumulative  effect  of  selection. 

No  series  of  experiments  have  had  a  more  profound  influence  on 
the  conception  of  selection  than  those  of  Johannaen,  the  Danish 
investigator.  In  studying  commercial  varieties  of  beans,  he  found 
that  such  characters  a*  weight  and  aise  of  seed  fluctuated  around  a 
certain  average,  and  when  large  seed  or  small  seed  was  chosen.'the 
rogeny  showed  the  influence  of  the  selection,  being  smaller  or 
arger  in  accordance  with  tbe  direction  of  the  selection.  The 
progeny,  however,  did  not  exhibit  the  extreme  sixes  of  tbe  sdreted 
parents,  there  being  a  certain  regression  toward  mediocrity.  In 
investigating  this  matter.  Johannaen  waa  led  to  use  the  ordinary 
pedigree^  met  hod  occult  ivating  the  V'^nj^  J^""'  JStssMtsal 
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crossing  of  different  strains.  By  this  method,  he  found  that  the 
progeny  of  each  individual  fluctuated  around  an  a/erage  or  typical 
•iae.  an  had  the  commercial  varieties,  but  that  while  some  strains 
were  exactly  the  same  in  average  siae  a*  the  commercial  variety, 
others  fluctuated  around  a  larger  mean  or  a  amaller  mean  than  the 
commercial  variety.  He  tried  the  experiment  of  selecting  from 
these  large  and  small  strains  extreme  variant,,  and  found  that  no 
advance  was  made  as  a  result  of  the  selection.  He  was  thus  led 
to  conclude  that  in  a  pure  self-fertilised  strain  from  a  single  plant — 
what  he  called  a  pure  line— no  advance  could  be  made  by  selection 
and  that  the  commercial  variety  with  which  he  first  experimented 
was  a  mixed  race.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  with  pure  lines, 
several  variations  were  obtained  which  reproduced  true  to  type, 
but  these  were  interpreted  by  him  as  changes  of  type  by  mutation. 

While,  before  the  publication  of  Johannsen's  results,  breeder* 
clearly  recognised  the  importance  of  determining  individual  per- 
formance and  using  pedigrxe  met  hods,  still  his  pure-line  conception 
was  a  distinct  advance  and  forcibly  brought  to  attention  the^faet 

distinct  types  -biotypes.  as  he  called  them, — and  that  much  of 
our  work  of  selection  consists  merely  in  isolating  and  purifying 

Is  one,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  practice  of  breeders 
in  continually  selecting  from  thc  best  for  propagation 
is  useless,  and  must  one  advise  practical  breeders  to 
discontinue  their  selection?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  practical  breeders  have  made  advances  by 
selecting  from  the  best  individuals.  No  scientific 
breeder  will  deny  this.  It  is  simply  thc  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  how  the  results  were  secured  that  is 
in  doubt  and  whether  these  results  can  be  considered 
as  permanent  new  unit-characters. 

It  appears  that  one  is  dealing  in  breeding  with  two 
markedly  distinct  types  of  selection,  based  on  different 
principles  and  arriving  at  different  results,  both  correct 
in  principle  and  productive  of  equally  valuable  practical 
results,  but  of  very  different  value  when  considered 
from  a  strictly  evolutionary  standpoint.  The  first  of 
these  types  would  be  that  in  which  mutations  are 
selected  and  new  races  established,  while  the  second 
would  be  illustrated  by  that  type  of  selection  which  is 
intended  merely  to  maintain  a  maximum  strain  of  thc 
race. 

It  would  seem  that  such  cases  of  improvement  as 
are  illustrated  by  the  sugar-beet  indicate  that  the  con- 
tinuous selection,  generation  after  generation,  of  maxi- 
mum fluctuations  shown  by  a  character,  will  result  in 
maintaining  a  strain  at  nearly  the  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency; and  that  within  a  pure  race  the  progeny  of  a 
maximum  variate  which  would  probably  be  classed 
as  a  fluctuation,  does  not  regress  entirely  to  the  mean  of 
the  race  in  the  first  generation  succeeding  the  selec- 
tion, but  that  there  is  only  a  certain  |>ercentagc  of  re- 
gression similar  to  the  regression  determined  by  Gallon. 

These  races  or  selected  strains  maintain  themselves 
as  long  as  the  selection  is  continued,  and  when  the 
selection  is  discontinued  rapidly  regress  to  the  mean  of 
the  species. 

The  practical  breeder  should  clearly  recognize  that 
the  act  of  selection,  the  choice  of  the  best,  remains  just 
as  important  whether  it  has  a  cumulative  effect, 
thereby  augmenting  the  character,  or  whether  he  is 
merely  purifying  an  already  existing  superior  race.  The 
final  result  remains  the  same. 

Methods  of  selection,  or  pedigree  breeding. 

By  methods  of  selection  is  meant  those  practices  that 
the  breeder  uses  to  find  promising  variations,  determine 
their  value,  and  purify  or  develop  them  into  fixed 
races  coming  true  to  seed. 

Choosing  superior  plants. 

The  first  concern  of  the  breeder  is  to  find  the  valuable 
variations.  How  he  had  best  do  this  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  plant  with  which  he  is  working.  In  all  cases, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  find  t  he  best  possible 
plants  and  this  is  likely  to  require  the  examination  of  a 
very  large  number  of  individuals.  This  factor  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized.  If,  for  example,  one  at- 
tempted to  find  a  man  7  feet  high,  one  would  probably 


have  to  examine,  or  pass  over,  a  million  individuals 
to  find  him.  The  superior  individuals  fitted 'to  be  the 
progenitors  of  a  new  or  improved  race  are  very  few. 
Certain  individuals  far  above  the  average  may  be 
found  by  examining  a  comparatively  limited  number, 
but  the' very  best  possible  individual  is  but  rarely 
produced. 

The  plants  from  which  selections  are  to  be  made 
should  be  grown  under  as  uniform  conditions  as  possible, 
so  that  the  experimenter  may  have  opportunity  to 
examine  and  select  the  best.  Two  methods  of  growing 
plants  for  selection  are  in  general  use,  and  may  be 
termed  the  nursery  method  and  the  field  method. 

The  nursery  method,  which  was  first  used  by  Hallett 
about  18tt8,  consists  in  cultivating  each  plant  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  possible  for  its  best 
development.  By  this  method  with  wheat,  for  example, 
Hallett  pursued  the  policy  of  planting  the  indidivuals 
in  squares  a  foot  apart,  which  would  give  each  plant 
abundant  opportunitv  for  stooling,  and  also  thc  investi- 
gator an  opportunity  clearly  to  distinguish  each  indi- 
vidual plant  and  determine  its  characteristics,  total 
yield,  and  so  on.  In  recent  years,  this  method  of  grow- 
ing the  individual  plants  at  a  standard  distance  from 
each  other,  in  order  to  test  their  yielding  capacities  and 
thc  like,  has  been  used  very  extensively. 

The  field  method  was  used  by  Rimpau  about  1867, 
and  probably  by  many  others  before  that  time.  By 
this  method,  the  selections  are  made  from  plants  grown 
under  normal  field  conditions.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  are  that  it  can  be  judged  only  what  a  plant  will 
do  in  the  field  under  ordinary  conditions  of  field  cul- 
ture, by  growing  and  selecting  it  under  these  conditions. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  first  selections  are 
probably  made  from  plants  grown  in  the  field  in  the 
regular  course  of  crop-production,  which  thus  were 
not  specially  grown  for  the  purpose. 

If  one  is  to  use  the  nursery  method,  the  plants  must 
be  especially  planted.  While  the  nursery  method  cer- 
tainly allows  thc  breeder  to  distinguish  the  individual 
plants  more  clearly,  in  wheat,  oats,  and  other  crops  that 
are  sown  broadcast  or  drilled,  it  entails  very  much 
ext  ra  work  and  is  probably  to  be  recommended  only  for 
the  use  of  experimenters  who  are  giving  their  entire 
time  to  the  work.  In  the  greater  number  of  horticultural 
crops,  the  individuals  are  normally  cultivated  one  in  a 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  tomatoes,  cabbages,  strawberries, 
currants  and  the  like,  and  the  examination  of  individuals 
in  thc  field  thus  satisfies  the  requirements  of  both 
the  above  methods. 

The  breeder  may  have  in  mind  either  of  two  pur- 
poses in  his  work:  (1)  On  the  one  hand,  be  may  desire 
to  secure  an  improved  strain  of  a  certain  race,  that  is, 
by  selection  to  keep  his  seed  up  to  the  maximum  of 
efficiency.  This  may  be  called  strain  breeding.  (2)  On 
thc  other  hand,  he  may  desire  to  produce  an  entirely 
new  race  with  different  characters,  and  this  may  be 
called  race-breeding. 

He  should  clearly  recognize  which  of  these  types  of 
breeding  he  is  following.  As  an  illustration,  suppose 
that  the  breeder  is  growing  thc  Stone  tomato  and 
desires  to  maintain  the  best-yielding  strain  possible  of 
this  race.  He  would  then  attempt  to  choose  from  a  very 
large  number  of  plants  of  the  Stone  variety,  the  best- 
yielding  plants  having  the  largest  number  of  perfect 
fruits  and  typical  of  the  variety  in  habit  of  growth, 
quality,  character  of  fruit,  and  the  like,  and  would  hope 
by  a  process  of  continuous  selection  to  maintain  his 
selected  strain  in  a  state  of  high  productivity.  This  is 
the  type  of  selection  pursued  by  the  sugar-beet 
breeders  described  earlier  in  this  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  desires  to  produce  an  im- 
proved new  race,  he  would  search  among  large  numbers 
of  tomato  plants  of  any  or  all  varieties  for  the  appear- 
ance of  mutations  or  sports,  or  plants  of  new  type  differ- 
ing from  any  known  variety.  As  a  matter  of  experience, 
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it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  very  easy  to  find  tvpes  of 
plants  differing  from  the  varieties  or  races  ordinarily 
grown,  but  far  the  larger  part  of  such  variations  are 
worthless  types.  Good  new  types,  the  superior  or  even 
the  equal  of  the  known  varieties,  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

If  the  general  improvement  of  a  variety  is  the 
breeder's  purpose,  he  should  choose  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  apparently  superior  plant.*-  of  good  type,  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  his  selection  work.  Breeders  who 
are  conducting  careful  experiments  will  find  it  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  use  careful  methods  of  judging 
their  plant*.  While  one  is  breeding  possibly  for  one 
primary  improvement  ,  as,  for  example,  increased  yield, 
it  is  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  that  one  should  keep 
the  product  up  to  the  standard  in  other  characteristics, 
namely,  quality,  disease-resistance,  drought-resistance, 
and  the  like,  and  that  one  sees  that  all  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  variety  are  retained.  To  do  this  properly 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  score-card,  on  which  each  char- 
acter of  the  plant  that  is  important  is  given  its  relative 
weight  or  grade.  By  the  use  of  such  a  score-card,  the 
breeder  can  judge  each  character  separately,  and  by  the 
adding  up  of  the  score-card  get  the  rank  of  different 
plants  in  a  comparative  wav. 

Inheritance  test.— When  a  number  of  plants  have  been 
chosen,  the  next  important  factor  is  to  test  each  indi- 
vidual as  to  Ita  inheritance.  It  must  be  continuously 
remembered  that  a  plant  is  valuable  only  as  it  produces 
good  progeny.  To  determine  the  inheritance,  the  usual 
method  is  to  plant  the  seed  from  each  individual  se- 
lected in  a  row  by  itself,  or  in  a  marked  part  of  a  row. 
This  is  the  so-called  "plant-to-row"  method,  and  brings 
the  offspring  of  a  single  individual  together  so  that  they 
may  be  readily  compared  with  each  other  and  their 
qualities  carefully  judged.  These  progeny  rows  should 
be  grown  in  a  special  oreeding-patch  in  which  the  soil 
is  as  uniform  as  can  be  secured. 

It  is  frequently  found  that  two  select  plants  that  are 
equally  good  so  far  as  their  yield  is  concerned  will  give 
progeny  that,  as  a  whole,  differ  greatly  in  this  respect. 
In  the  progeny  of  one,  almost  every  plant  may  have 
inherited  the  desired  quality,  while  in  the  progeny  of 
the  other  only  a  few  of  the  plants  may  show,  in  any 
noticeable  degree,  the  inheritance  of  the  quality.  To 
determine  the  degree  of  inheritance,  it  is  necessary  to 
grade  carefully  the  progeny  of  each  individual. 

Finally,  with  the  use  of  his  best  judgment,  the 
breeder  determines  the  superior  progenies,  and  these 
would  be  the  ones  which  nave  most  nearly  given  the 
ideal  type  and  produced  the  best  yield  of  the  highest 
quality.  This  would  end  the  work  of  the  first  gen- 
eration of  the  selection  as  the  breeder  now  has  the 
data  which  shows  him  which  of  the  original  plants 
selected  was  the  superior  one.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  a  method  of  judging  the  individual  by  its  progeny. 


Continuation  of  the  selection  the  second  year. 

Having  determined  the  superior  progeny  or  progenies 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  breeder  then  makes  his 
selections  of  seed-plants  from  these  best  progenies  for 
continuing  the  breeding.  While  one  progeny  may  be 
and  usually  is  superior  to  all  others,  this  may  be  due 
to  the  season  or  other  accidental  conditions  and  for  a 
few  generations  it  is  usually  the  best  policy  to  make 
selections  from  several  of  the  best  progenies.  Select 
from  each  of  the  superior  progenies  several  of  the  best 
plants,  using  the  same  care  in  selecting  these  plants  as 
was  used  in  choosing  the  first  plants.  Preserve  the  seed 
from  each  of  these  plants  separately  and  keep  it  care- 
fully labeled  so  that  its  origin  may  be  known. 

The  further  work  with  these  plants  consists  in  plant- 
ing each  individual  by  the  plant-to-row  method,  test- 
ing the  inheritance  as  described  in  the  first  generation, 
and  finally  selecting  again  the  best  progenies.  This 
would  be  followed  by  again  selecting  from  the  best  pro- 


genies a  number  of  superior  individuals  to  continue  the 
selections  in  the  third  year. 

The  third  and  succeeding  years  of  the  selection  would 
•ne  way  as  long  as  it  was  thought 


stock  seed  of  the  improved  strain. 

In  carrying  out  selection  work  as  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  it  is  ordinarily  the  object  of  the  breeder 
to  secure  an  improved  strain  of  the  race  with  which  he 
is  working,  and  usually  he  desires  to  utilize  such  im- 
provements as  he  can  make  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
With  ordinary  annual  crops  such  as  beans,  peas,  toma- 
toes, corn,  and  cotton,  it  will  be  found  a  good  policy  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  selection,  after  taking 
the  seed  from  the  few  special  plants  used  in  continuing 
the  pedigree  breeding,  to  harvest  the  seed  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  plants  remaining  in  the  chosen  progenies 
and  using  this  seed  to  plant  a  multiplication  plat  from 
which  stock  seed  may  be  secured  to  plant  a  fairly  large 
crop.  Each  year  following  this,  seed  may  be  taken  in 
the  same  way  from  the  best  progenies  in  the  breeding 
patch  to  plant  a  multiplication  plat.  By  this  method, 
seed  of  a  gradually  improving  grade  may  be  secured 
for  planting  a  general  crop. 

Control  of  parentage. 

In  plant-breeding,  as  in  animal-breeding,  the  isola- 
tion of  the  parents  is  a  very  important  consideration. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  character  of  both  parents  should 
be  known  whenever  this  is  possible.  In  breeding  plants, 
more  attention  is  given  ordinarily  to  t  he  mother  parent, 

and  in  very  many 
a  b  e  instances  the  charac- 

ters of  the  father 
parent  are  entirely 
neglected.  Animal- 
breeders,  on  the  con- 
trary, give  more 
attention  to  the  char- 
af  the  male 
and  much 
improvement  in  ordi- 
nary herds  has  been 
accomplished  by  the 
introduction  of  im- 
proved heritage 
t  hrough  the  male.  In 
plant-breeding,  it  ia 
desirable  that  the 
seed  of  the  select  in- 
dividuals be  planted 
in  a  field  by  them- 
selves. This  insures 
that  only  progeny  of 
carefully  selected  in- 
d  i  v  i  d  u  a  1  s  will  be 
planted  near  to- 
gether, and  thus  no 


actors 
juirent. 


642.  AqmlegLa  flowers,  illustrating 
the  process  of  emasculation. 

o,  mature  bud  showing  stage  which 
nliould  be  choaen  for  emasculation: 
6,  similar  bud  with  the  tips  of  the 
corolla  nried  apart  and  the  stamens 
removed;  c.  a  bud  opened  naturally, 
too  old  to  operate  on;  d,  a  bud  of  the 
stage  shown  in  a  and  6.  with  corolla 
removed  to  show  the  internal  organs; 
r.  a  bud  the  same  u  in  if,  but  with 
the  stamens  removed:  /,  the  same  a*  e, 
but  older,  at  the  age  when  pollination 
normally  takes  plane;  a,  pistil  shortly 
after  fecundation,  the  remnants  of  the 
stamena  having  fallen  away. 

ordinary  stock  will 
enter  as  a  contamination.  One  can  be  certain  that  each 
plant  of  the  progeny  is  fertilized  with  pollen  from 
another  similarly  good  plant,  or  at  least  from  a  plant 
derived  from  good  parentage.  One  difficulty,  however, 
has  been  experienced  bv  plant-breeders  in  planting  con- 
tinuously their  selected  stock  in  such  isolated  plats.  If 
this  method  is  continued  vear  after  year,  it  results  in 
fairly  close  inbreeding,  which,  in  the  case  of  plants, 
frequently  results  in  loss  of  vitality  and  vigor.  In 
animals  there  is  frequently  no  noticeable  effect  from 
close  inbreeding,  and  many  of  the  most  famous  animals 
have  been  produced  as  a  result  of  the  closest  in-and-in- 
breeding.  In  plants,  however,  it  is  possible  to  secure 
much  closer  inbreeding  than  in  animals,  as  in  many 


ses  a  plant  can  be  fertilized  with  its  own  pollen. 
Within  recent  years,  much  activity  has  been  shown 
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443.  Plant  of  tquUegia  with 
flower*  coTcrcd  with  bag*  in 
hybridation  work. 


in  the  careful  breeding  and  improvement  of  corn.  The 
corn  plant  has  been  shown,  as  a  result  of  experiments 
made  by  various  invest igators,  as,  for  example,  the 
Illinois  Experiinent  Station  and  the  1'niteu  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  lose  vitality  very 
rapidly  when  self-fertilized.  Within  three  or  four 
generations,  by  the  most  careful  inbreeding,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reduce  corn  almost  to  total  sterility.  The 

general  practice  of  corn- 
breeders  who  have  been 
giving  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pedigree  strains 
is  to  plant  the  rows  of  com 
from  different  select  ears 
side  by  side,  giving  a  row 
to  each  select  ear,  and  each 
year  selecting,  from  the 
progeny  of  those  rows  that 
give  the  largest  vield,  plant* 
to  continue  further  the 
selection.  Planting  these 
select  ears  together  every 
year,  therefore,  means  that 
they  are  more  or  less  inbred, 
as  the  closest  relatives  are 
planted  together  in  the 
same  row.  While  in  follow- 
ing this  practice'  at  first  no 
effect  was  visible,  corn- 
breeders  are  now  finding  in 
some  cases  an  apparent  de- 
crease in  yield,  which  seems 
to  be  traceable  to  the  effect  of  inbreeding.  It  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  in  corn  and  in  other  plants  that 
are  affected  by  inbreeding,  to  use  methods  that  will 
avoid  close  inbreeding.  The  detrimental  effect  of  in- 
breeding is  largely  limited  to  those  plant*  that  are 
normally  cross-fertilized,  this  fact  being  strikingly 
brought  out  in  Darwin's  "Effects  of  Cross  and  Self 
Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom."  Tobacco, 
wheat,  and  some  other  plants  that  an-  normally  self- 
fertilized  do  not  show  this  decrease  in  vigor  as  a  result 
of  inbreeding. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  within  recent  years, 
in  the  selection  of  certain  crops,  particularly  corn, 
to  follow  both  parents,  choosing  good  males  and  good 
females  of  known  parentage  and  crossing  these  by 
artificial  means.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
by  the  use  of  such  methods  more  rapid  progress  could 
be  made,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  meth- 
ods thus  far  devised  require  so  much  work  as  to  be 
almost  prohibitive. 

A  method  of  breeding  has  recently  been  devised  by 
J.  B.  Norton  in  the  improvement  of  asparagus,  which  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  may  be  applicable, 
at  least  in  modified  form,  to  use  in  the  improvement  of 
various  crops.  Asparagus  is  dia-cious,  the  male  and 
female  flowers  being  borne  on  different  plants.  The 
first  part  of  the  process  consists  in  selecting  a  number 
of  superior  plants  of  both  sexes,  attention  being  given 
to  all  important  characters  such  us  yield,  quality,  rust- 
resistance,  and  the  like.  This  having  been  done,  the 
next  process  consists  in  crossing  each  female  with  each 
selected  male  plant  and  testing  the  progeny  produced  by 
the  cross.  If,  for  example,  ten  superior  females  and  ten 
superior  males  were  chosen,  a  sufficient  number  of 
flowers  on  female  No.  1  would  be  crossed  with  pollen 
of  each  of  the  ten  males  to  obtain  sufficient  seed  to  test 
the  comparative  value  of  the  progeny  of  female  No.  1 
with  each  of  the  ten  males.  The  ten  lots  of  seed  from  the 
crosses  on  female  No.  1  would  Ik-  grown  separately  and 
the  comparative  value  of  the  different  progenies  deter- 
mined by  careful  observations  on  vigor,  rust-resistance, 
quality  of  product,  yield,  and  the  like.  In  this  way,  it 
would  ultimately  be  determined  which  of  the  ten  male 
plants  was  the  superior  one  to  use  in  crossing  with 


female  No.  1.  In  like  manner,  female  No.  2  would  be 
crossed  with  each  male  and  the  progenies  tested  to 
determine  the  superior  male  in  this  combination. 
Finally  the  combination  of  each  female  with  each  male 
can  lx*  compared  and  if  the  work  has  been  conducted 
with  sufficient  care  and  for  a  long  enough  period,  it  can 
be  determined  which  combination  has  uniformly  given 
the  best  results. 

Asparagus  is  perennial  and  is  easily  propagated 
vegetatively  by  separation  of  the  roots,  so  that  when 
once  the  superior  male  and  female  combination  has  been 
determined,  these  may  be  propagated  vegetatively  as 
clons,  in  alternate  iowb  in  an  isolated  place  so  that  all 
seeds  developed  will  be  of  the  desired  combination. 
Asparagus  produces  numerous  seeds  and  by  such  a 
method  an  indefinite  quantity  of  seed  of  the  desired 
combination  can  be  produced.  It  would  doubtless  be 
possible  in  a  few  years,  if  desired,  to  have  all  of  the 
seed  used  commercially  grown  from  a  single  superior 
combinat  ion. 

If  exjx'riments  of  this  nature  could  be  made  on  an 
extensive  scale  so  that  the  males  and  females  of  the 
highest  or  maximum  grade  could  be  discovered,  they 
would  be  of  almost  fabulous  value.  The  importance 
of  this  method  of  breeding  may  be  better  appreciated 
by  imagining  the  value  of  the  best  bull  and  the  best 
cow  in  the  world  if  they  would  live  indefinitely  and  if 
it  were  possible  for  them  to  reproduce  rapidly  enough 
to  supply  all  of  the  individuals  desired. 

The  direct  application  of  this  method  is  possible  only 
with  perennial  aiowioai  plants  that  can  be  propagated 
as  clons  and  that  develop  numerous  seeds.  The  hop  is 
another  plant  to  which  this  method  of  improvement 
could  be  applied. 


Aside  from  selection,  hybridization  has  played  the 
most  important  role  in  the  formation  of  the  varieties 
and  races  of  our  cultivated  plants;  but  the  results 
obtained  are  in  many  cases  closely  connected  with  selec- 
tion. Ever  since  the  time  of  Knight,  hybridization  has 
been  used  extensively  in  plant-breeding,  and  it  seems 
that  this  is  the  only  sure  means  that  the  breeder  can 
use  in  producing  new  and  desirable  combinations  of 
characters.  In  hybridization,  as  generally  used,  the 
breeder  does  not  expect  to  cause  or  produce  new  unit- 
characters,  although  such  changes  may  occasionally 
occur  under  the  stimulus  of  hybridization.  What  he 
can  do  with  certainty  is  to  secure  hybrids  combining 
the  different  characters  of  two  distinct  sorts.  The 
extent  to  which  such  recombination  of  characters  can 
be  carried  is  almost  unlimited.  In  many  coses,  two  or 
throe  or  even  four  distinct  species  and  the  characters 
represented  in  their  various  varieties  have  been 
recombined  in  hybrids. 

In  older  literature,  the  term  hybrid  was  restricted  to 
crosses  resulting  from  the  combination  of  distinct 
species,  while  combinations  of  different  races  of  the  same 
species  were  known  as  crosses  or  mongrels.  The  terra 
hybrid  is  here  used  as  designating  any  product  of  a 
cross  when  the  parents  wen1  noticeably  distinct  from 
each  other,  whether  the  parents  belonged  to  different 
clons,  races  or  species.  This  broader  use  of  the  term 
hybrid  has  become  almost  universal  in  recent  years. 
If,  in  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  degrees  or 
grades  of  difference  in  the  parents,  the  hybrids  may  be 
characterized  as  species  hybrids,  racial  hybrids,  clonal 
hybrids  and  the  like. 

Choosing  mrieties  to  hybridize. 

In  starting  any  work  in  hybridization,  the  first 
important  step  is  the  choice  of  the  varieties  to  be 
hybridized.  It  is  interesting  to  make  crosses  of  any  two 
plants  with  distinct  characters  and  observe  the  recom- 
binations of  characters  which  result,  but  this  haphazard 
work  takes  too  much  time  and  is  not  to  be  reeorn- 
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mended.  The  breeder,  in  general,  should  hybridize  with 
some  definite  aim  in  view  and  use  systematic  met  hods 
in  attempting  to  accomplish  that  "aim.  One  cannot 
ordinarily  expect  to  obtain  in  hybrids  of  any  two  varie- 
ties any  characters  which  are  not  present  in  the  parent*. 
The  unit-character  conception  explained  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  is  of  fundamental  importance  in 
understanding  hybrids.  The  breeder,  by  a  careful 
study  of  varieties,  determines  the  good  characters  and 
the  poor  or  weak  characters  of  each  variety.  He  may,  as 
an  illustration,  if  working  with  tomatoes,  find  all  of  the 
varieties  with  yellow  pear-shaped  fruits  to  be  large 
bushy  plants,  the  so-called  standards,  and  he  may 
desire  a  dwarf  type  of  plant  and  red  fruits.  By  examin- 
ing the  different  races  of  tomatoes,  he  would  soon  find 
a  variety,  such  as  the  Quarter  Century,  which  possesses 
the  characters  of  dwarf  plant  and  red  fruit.  By  crossing 
these  two  variet  ies,  he  would  obtain  new  combinations 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  sorts,  and  if  he  grew  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  second  generation  of  these 
hybrids,  he  would  be  certain  to  find  some  plants  in 
which  the  jwar-shape  had  been  combined  with  the  red 
color  and  dwarf  habit  of  the  Quarter  Century  variety. 

The  study  of  the  varieties  of  any  crop  thus  gives  the 
breeder  an  idea  of  the  characters  available,  and  he  must 
then  use  his  originality  and  judgment  in  determining 
what  combinations  of  these  characters  would  form  the 
best  commercial  variety.  If  this  combination  does  not 
already  exist,  he  may  start  out  with  considerable  con- 
fidence that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  obtain  such  a 
combination  and  thus  a  valuable  new  variety.  Plants, 
however,  are  not  simple  in  their  organisation  and  the 
reaction  of  different  characters  on  one  another  in 
different  combinations  may  not  always  be  what  one 
expects.  Again,  in  no  plant  has  a  complete  analysis 
been  made  of  all  characters,  and  it  may  oo  impossible 
for  us  ever  to  reduce  all  the  characters  of  a  plant  to  a 
unit-character  basis;  thus  there  is  always  an  element 
of  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  any  new  combination  of 
characters  until  this  combination  ha 
and  tested. 

Methods  of  crossing  plants. 

riant",  like  animals,  bear  male  and  female  org 

of  fecundation  ia  necessary  in  all  ordinary  rosea  to  insure  the  devel- 
opment of  seeds.  In  probably  the  larger  number  of  plant*,  the  male 
and  female  organs  or  the  alarums  and  pialiU  are  borne  in  the  name 
flower*  on  one  plant.  In  some  cases,  on  in  the  castor  bean,  corn,  and 
the  like,  both  sexes  are  borne  on  the  same  plant  but  in  different 
flower*.  In  still  other  cases,  as  in  the  date  palm,  asparagus,  hop 
and  hemp,  the  sexes  are  on  different  plants. 

In  hybridizing  plants,  it  ia  necessary  to  insure  that  the  plants 
are  not  fertilised  with  their  own  pollen  or  with  pollen  from  any 
other  source  than  that  desired.  If.  therefore,  the  plant  to  be  oper- 
ated on  has  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower,  the  stamens 
must  be  removed  from  the  buds  before  they  burst  and  discharge 
the  pollen.  This  act  of  removing  the  stamens,  or  emasculation, 
as  the  process  is  called,  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  self-fer- 
tiliiation.  In  some  plants,  it  ia  necessary  to  emasculate  the  buds 
very  early,  as  the  pollen  develops  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
pistil*.  In  other  cases,  the  pistils  reach  maturity  or  a  receptive 
com  I:  tu  in  In  lore  the  pollen  is  shed.  In  this  latter  case,  the  emas- 
culation may  be  delayed  untd  a  time  just  previous  to  the  norma] 
opening  of  the  flower. 

The  process  of  emasculation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  colum- 
bine. Here  large-sited  buds  are  chosen  just  before  they  open 
normally  (Fig.  642).  The  tips  of  the  petal*  can  then  be  easily  pried 
apart  so  that  the  stamens  may  be  pulled  off  with  small  forceps. 
This  process  should  be  performed  carefully  to  avoid  crushing  or 
injuring  the  pistil.  The  bud  should  then  be  inclosed  in  a  small 
light  paper  bag  in  order  to  prevent  pollen  from  any  foreign  source 
being  brought  to  the  pistil  by  insects  or  wind  iFig.  643).  The  bud 
should  remain  covens:)  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the 
pistil  to  reach  normal  maturity,  when  the  bag  should  he  removed 
and  the  pollen  from  the  desired  variety  dusted  over  the  pistil. 
After  this  act  of  pollination,  the  bud  should  again  be  covered  with 
the  paper  bag.  which  should  not  be  finally  removed  until  several 
days  later,  after  fecundation  has  taken  place.  As  soon  as  a  flower  is 
pollinated,  it  should  be  labeled  with  a  small  tag  of  some  sort 
which  may  remain  attached  to  the  flower-stem  until  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  In  some  cases,  the  pollen  may  lie  placed  on  the  immature 
pistil  without  injury,  when  the  flower  is  emasculated,  and  this  is  a 
great  saving  of  time  when  it  can  be  done.  However,  in  most 
cases,  premature  pollination  is  liable  to  injure  the  pistil  and  pre- 
vent the  setting  of  seed.  One  should  ordinarily  attempt  to  oollj- 
nate  the  pistil  at  as  nearly  the  normal  time  as  pos-ible  Many 


plants  are  difficult  to  hybridise  and  every  process  must  be  aa 
natural  aa  possible  to  insure  results. 

Many  handy  methods  have  boon  devised  to  use  in  pollination 
work  and  are  desert!**!  in  breeding  literature.  In  all  work  fine 
copper  wire  is  better  to  attach  bags  ami  labels  than  is  string.  In 
emasculation  work  also,  it  will  often  be  found  convenient  when 
pollen  has  accidentally  fallen  on  the  pistil  to  wash  it  off  with 
by  means  of  a  small  dental  syringe.  In  many  cases,  such  as 
pears  and  cotton,  the  best  means  of  emasculation  is  to 
the  outer  floral  envelopes  by  cutting  them  off.  using  a 
sharp  scalpel.  With  a  little  practice  this  can  be  done  quickly  and 
with  minimum  injury  to  the  essential  organs  (Fig.  644). 

Difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  wlien  hybridising  different 
varieties,  in  getting  plants  of  each  variety  to  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  many  caws  by  keeping  the 
pollen,  which  can  be  done  for  a  limited  period  by  slightly  drying 
the  pollen  without  allowing  it  to  become  desiccated,  and  preserving 
it  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle. 

After  the  (sillen  has  been  placed  on  the  stigma  of  the  pistil  by 
the  act  of  pollination,  each  pollen-grain  develops  a  small  tuba 
which  grows  down  through  the  pistil  to  the  ovary-  Through  this 
tube,  the  male  germ-cells  pass  down  and  finally  a  male  germ-cell 
comes  in  contact  with  each  egg-«ell  of  the  different  ovules  in  the 
ovary  (in  most  plants  there  are  several  ovule*  in  each  ovary  I  and 
fusee  with  them.  This  constitutes  the  act  of  fecundation  or  fer- 
tilisation. This  fecundated  egg-cell  is  then  the  beginning  of  the 
hybrid  and  from  the  seed  containing  it,  when  grown,  there  develops 
the  hybrid  plant.  The  plant  developed  directly  from  this  hybrid 
egg-cell  is  known  as  the  first-generation  hybrid  (F  ,  ).  Sends  from 
this  first-generation  hybrid,  when  grown,  give  second-generation 
hybrids  (FY).  The  expressions  F  „  F\.  and  F,,  meaning  first,  second 
»od  third  filial  generations,  are  used  very  commonly  to  designate 
the  first,  second  and  third  generations  of  hybrids. 

Laws  of  inheritance  in  hybrids. 

When  plants  of  different  pure  races  are  crossed,  as, 
for  example,  different  races  of  wheat,  com  or  cot  ton,  the 
hybrids  are  usually  all  very  similar  to  each  other  in  the 
first  generation,  exhibiting  in  general  the  same  char- 
acters. And  this  is  the  case  also  when  different  fixed 
species  are  crossed.  If,  however,  individuals  belonging 
to  unfixed  races  are  crossed,  there  is  usually  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  first  generation.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  crossing  of  different  clons  of  apples, 
pears,  oranges,  and  the  like,  when  the  different  so-called 
varieties  are  merely  transplanted  parts  of  the  same 
individual  seedlings  which  have  not  been  bred  to  a 
purity  of  type.  It  is  well  known  that  if  Beeds  of  an  apple 
variety  be  planted,  the  resulting  plants  exhibit  many 
different  variations  in  the  first  generation.  The  parents, 
themselves,  therefore,  not  being  of  pure  type,  when 
they  are  hybridized  produce  progeny  which  in  the  first 

generation  is  variable.  In  the  crossing  of  races  which 
ave  been  bred  true  to  type,  whether  of  the  same  or  of 
different  species,  the  first-generation  hybrids,  however, 


644.  Cotton  flowers,  illustrating  the  process  of  emasculation. 

chosen  fc 
off  ready 


a.  mature  bud  showing  the  stage  which  should  bo  chosen  for 
emasculation;  6,  a  similar  bud  with  the 


;  c,  a 


bud  with  the 


are  nearly  uniform  in  the  characters  presented,  and  in 
such  instances  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  second  genera- 
tion of  the  hybrids  in  order  to  accomplish  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  characters  and  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  variations.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  dcsiralilc 
variations  are  looked  for  in  the  second  generation. 
Thus,  as  has  been  explained  above,  is  true  only  in  the 
case  of  hybrids  of  species  and  races  that  are  fixed  in 
type. 
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Mendel's  law  of  hylrrid,. 

The  preceding  discussion  represent*  fairly  well  the 
general  understanding  uf  hybrids  until  about  1900, 
when  DeVries  and  Correns  rediscovered  what  is  now 
termed  "Mendel's  law  of  hybrids."  These  laws  or  prin- 
ciples are  of  great  value  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
and  are,  furthermore,  of  the  greatest  scientific  interest. 
They  should  thus  be  thoroughly  understood  by  every 
practical  breeder  of  plants.  It  has  been  known  for 
many  years  that  a  splitting-up  and  redistribution  of 
parental  characters  occur  in  hybrids,  and  it  is  on  this 
fact  largely  that  the  practical  application  of  hybridiza- 
tion in  plant-breeding  depended.  Until  Mendel's  law 
was  discovered,  however,  there  was  no  understanding 
of  why  or  how  such  a  recombination  could  be  made,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  experiment  extensively  in  order  to 
determine  what  could  be  accomplished. 

If  one  carefully  studies  a  number  of  first-generation 
hybrids  with  special  reference  to  the  characters  of  the 
parents  exhibited  in  the  hybrids,  it  will  be  found  that 
certain  characters  possessed  by  the  male  parent  are 
plainly  represented  in  the  hybrid,  while  other  charac- 
ters possessed  by  the  female  parent  are  also  represented 
in  the  hybrid.  Many  characters  of  the  parents  are  thus 
plainly  represented  in  the  hybrid,  but  it  is  probable  that 
other  characters  will  be  blends  of  the  similar  parental 
characters,  or  possibly  differ  from  any  definite  characters 
distinguishable  in  the  parents.  Attention  has  already 
called  to  the  complexity  of  organisms  in  general 
the  difficulty  of  recognizing  all  of  the  unit-charac- 
Thus  far  it  has  been  possible  only  to  follow 
carefully  certain  plainly  marked  characters.  This  com- 
mingling of  the  different  characters  of  each  parent 
gives  the  hybrid  a  mosaic  appearance,  as  if  certain 
characters  bad  been  taken  from  each  parent  and  thrown 
together  to  make  up  a  hybrid  individual. 

Character-pair  ». — To  understand  this  commingling  of  char- 
acter* in  the  first-generation  hybrids,  it  ia  necessary  to  know  that 
the  parent*  used  in  the  hybridisation  differed  from  each  other  in 
certain  character*.  One  parent  may  have  had  red  fruit*,  hairy 
atoms,  and  dwarf  habit,  while  the  other  may  have  had  yellow 
fruiU.  smooth  stems,  and  toll  habit.  Such  characters  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  such  opposed  qualities  or  characters  are  termed 
"character-pairs."  A  plant  may  have  red  fruits  and  smooth 
atoms,  but  it  could  not  have  red  fruita  and  yellow  fruita  at  the 
same  time.  As  an  illustration  of  such  character-pairs,  may  be 
cited,  scarlet  and  yellow  fruits  of  peppers,  reversed  or  erect  fruita 
of  pepper*  (Fig.  845).  starchy  and  sweet  kernels  of  corn,  standard 
and  dwarf  site  in  tomatoes,  stringy  and  stringloas  pods  of  beans, 
and  the  like.  Such  pairs  of  characters  have  been  termed  by  Bateson 
"allelomorphio  pairs  of  characters,"  and  this  terminology  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  literature  on  hybrids.  When  parent*  mssj  wing 
opposed  or  contrasted  characters  are  crowed,  the  hybrid  egg-ecu 
receives,  through  the  male  and  female  germ-cells  uniting  in  the 
fecundation,  the  determiners  which  represent  the  different  con- 
trasted pairs  of  characters,  and  all  cell*  making  up  the  fin-t-goner- 
ation  hybrid  will  contain  in  like  manner  the  determiners  repre- 
senting these  characters,  and  are  thus  hybrid  in  nature.  This 


being  the  case,  it  might  be  expected  that  all  character*  in  the 
hybrid  would  show  as  blonds  of  the  parental  character*  or  exhibit 
some  stage  of  intermediacy  between  the  characters  of  the  parents. 
This  ia  indeed  frequently  the  case,  but  more  commonly  one  of  the 
characters  is  very  strong,  or  "dominant,"  as  Mendel  expressed  it, 
and  only  this  character  will  show  in  the  first-generation  hybrid, 
the  other  character  remaining  recessive  or  masked,  although 
present.  As  an  illustration,  in  the  character-pairs  mentioned  above, 
scarlet  fruits  of  pepper,  reversed  fruita  of  pepper  (this  is  true  only 
in  certain  varieties),  starchy  kernels  of  corn  and  standard  site  of 
tomato  plants,  are  dominant  over  their  corresponding  contrasted 
characters.  Illustrations  of  blended  or  intermediate  characters  are. 
found,  for  example,  in  first-generation  hybrida  of  round  with  pear- 
ahaped  tomatoes,  and  large  with  small  fruita  of  tomatoes  or  pepper*. 

The,  law  of  ttgrrgatton  and  purity  of  the  gertn-rrlls. — The  second 
important  principle  of  Mendel's  law  is  what  ia  termed  the  law  of 
segregation  and  purity  of  the  germ -cells.  It  seems  certain  from  the 
researches  that  have  been  conducted  that,  when  the  germ-cell*  of 
tile  first-generation  hybrids  are  formed,  the  determiners  which 
represent  tho  two  different  character*  under  consideration,  and 
which  were  united  by  the  hybridisation,  ordinarily  segregate 
again  in  the  cell-divisions,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  gertn- 
eells,  so  that  certain  germ-cells  include  the  determiner  of  one  only 
of  the  two  characters.  There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  germ-cells 
formed  with  respect  to  this  one  character-pair.  Choosing  aa  an 
illustration  a  hybrid  of  a  pepper  having  scarlet  fruits  with  one 
having  yellow  fruits  (rig.  645),  when  the  germ-cells  were  formed 
a  segregation  of  the  determiners  representing  the  two  opposed 
characters  would  take  place  and  there  would  be  germ-cells  of  one 
kind,  both  male  and  female,  containing  the  scarlet  fruit  deter* 
miners  and  of  a  second  kind,  both  male  and  female,  containing  toe 
yellow  fruit  determiner*.  This  segregation  takes  place  in  the  for- 
mation of  both  t  he  egg-cells  and  the  spertn-oells  ur  pollen-grains. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  first-generation  hybrid,  when  two  such 
allelomorphie  characters  are  combined,  forms  two  kinds  of  egg- 
cells  and  two  kinds  of  sperm-cells,  so  far  aa  this  one  character-pair 
ia  concerned.  This  segregation  of  characters,  which  has  been  termed 
the  law  of  segregation,  is  one  of  the  most  important  fact*  of  in- 
heritance and,  in  enabling  us  to  get  recombination*  of  characters, 
ia  of  the  highest  importance  in  breeding. 

The  law  of  probability  in  recombination  of  character t. — The  third 
important  principle  of  Mendel's  law  is  what  is  termed  the  law  of 
probability,  anil  explains  what  may  be  expected  in  plants  of  the 
second  generation  of  «uch  a  hybrid.  Remembering  that  there  are 
formed  in  the  first-generation  hybrid,  as  explained  above,  two  kinds 
of  egg-cells  and  two  kinds  of  sperm-cells  with  reference  to  the 
opposed  characters,  what  would  happen  if  the  hybrid  were  bred 
willi  its  own  pollen;  or,  in  the  case  of  an  animal,  if  it  were  bred  with 
another  hybrid  of  the  same  parentage?  For  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, suppose  that  a  hybrid  of  a  scarlet-fruited  pepper  with  a 
yellow-fruited  pepper  be  fertilised  with  it*  own  pollen,  and  that 
100  egg-colls  be  fertilised  with  100  pollen-grains  of  the  same 
hybrid/  There  are  two  kinds  of  egg-cells  produced,  some  carrying 
determiner*  of  the  scarlet  fruit,  and  others  determiners  of  the 
yellow  fruit,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pollen-grains.  Taking 
the  egg-cells  and  pollen-grain*  without  choice,  a*  equal  numbers  are 


produced  of  each  kind,  one  would  expect  to  have  of  the  egg -cell* 
fifty  with  scarlet  determiners  and  fifty  with  yellow  determiners. 
In  the  pollen-grains,  also,  one  would  expect  to  have  fifty  with  scarlet 
determiner*  and  fifty  with  yellow  determiners.  If.  then,  the  100 
egg-cells  and  100  pollen-grain*  are  brought  together  in  fertilisation 
by  chance,  as  would  occur  in  nature,  according  to  the  law  of  prob- 
ability, there  would  be  twenty-five  scarlet  uniting  with  twenty- 
five  scarlet:  twenty-five  scarlet  uniting  with  twenty-five  yellow; 
twenty- Ave  yellow  uniting  with  twenty-five  scarlet;  ami  twenty- 
five  yellow  uniting  with  twenty-five  yellow.  Representing  scarlet 
determiner*  by  the  capital  letter  S  because  scarlet  is  the  dominant 

letter  jr.  a* 


iner*  by  the  capital  letter  S  because  scarlet  is  t 
ter.  and  the  ^""f  determiner*  by  the^small 


Oxk  IIukmied  Ego-Cells  by  1 
Female     Male  Composition 
Cells       Cells        of  hybrids 

These  do  not  contain  determiners 

of  y  and  will  reproduce  true. 
These  are  hybrids  so  far  as  this 
character  -  pair  is    concerned. — 


25  S     X    25  S 


25  SS 


25  S    x    25  y 


25  Sy 


exactly  the  same  as  in  the  first 
generation  and  contain  determi- 
ners of  both  S  and  y.  These  will 
not  reproduce  true  to  type  and 
will  break  up  like  second -genera- 
tion hybrids. 

(These  do  not  contain  the  deter- 

of  S.  I 


25  y     X     25  8    -    25  yS 


25  y    x    25  y 


The  above  illustration  explain*  the  law  of  segregation,  and  the 
probable  ratio  of  recombination  when  hybrids  are  inbred  with 
their  own  pollen,  and  when  only  one  pair  of  characters  is  considered. 
When  an  egg-cell  with  scarlet  determiner*  unite*  with  a  sperm- 
cell  with  scarlet  determiners,  this  give*  rise  to  a  pure  germ-cell, 
or  tygoie,  containing  only  warlet  determiners,  and  the  progeny  in 
subsequent  generation*  will  breed  true  so  far  as  this  character  is 
concerned.  Also,  when  an  egg -cell  with  yellow  determiners  unites 
with  a  sperm-cell  with  yellow  determiner*  the  result  is  a  pure 
germ-coll,  containing  only  yellow  determitirr*  and  the  progeny 
■  true,  m,  far  a.  this  character  is  concerned,  in  i  ' 
In  the  other  two  cases,  when  in  I 
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gametes  with  scarlet  determiner*  unite  with  (liwtra  with  yellow 
determiners  giving  the  combinations  Sy  and  yS.  which  amount  to 
the  same  thing,  there  result  in  reality,  hybrids  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  first  generation  and  the  progeny  from  theae  in  the  next 
generation  behave  exactly  the  same  a»  did  the  first-generation 
hybrids  in  the  second  generation. 

In  such  a  case  as  the  one  under  consideration,  in  which  the  scarlet 
is  a  strong  dominant  character,  all  combinations  that  contain  the 
determiners  ol  this  character,  whether  pure  or  of  hybrid  nature, 
■how  this  character  only.  Thus  in  the  above  100  combinations  the 
twenty-five  yy 


Representing  Mendelian  inheritance  of  scarlet  S,  1 

Y,  color  of  fruits  in  pepper  hybrids. 


five  other  combinations  would  have  scarlet  fruits,  although  fifty 
of  these  would  be  of  hybrid  nature.  To  determine  which  of  these 
seventy-five  scarlet-fruited  plants  are  the  combination  Sy,  that  is, 
scarlet  with  yellow,  and  which  are  SS.  that  is,  scarlet  with  scarlet, 
requires  the  growing  of  self-fertilised  progeny  from  them  to  deter- 
mine which  are  reproduced  true  to  type,  as  these  would  be  the 
pure  scarlet.  The  progenies  of  any  of  these  plants  that  produced 
both  scarlet-  and  yellow-fruiled  plants  would  show  that  the  parent 
of  such  progeny  was  a  hybrid. 

In  the  hundred  combinations  there  is  thus  produced  a  ratio  of 
one  pure  scarlet  to  two  hybrid  scarlet  and  yellow  to  one  pure  yel- 
low, 1  SS;2  Sy  :l  yy.  or  three  scarlets  to  one  yellow  and  this  is  the 
famous  .1:1  Mendelian  formula. 

This  process  of  union  of  an  nllclomorphic  pair  of  characters 
in  hybridisation,  the  formation  of  four  kinds  of  germ-cells,  both 
male  and  female,  by  the  hybrid,  and  their  four  different  unions,  is 
graphically  illustrated  in  V  ig.  646. 

While  in  nertain  hybrids  of  parents  possessing  two  opposed 
parental  characters,  this  ratio  of  probabilities  is  not  produced,  if 
large  numbers  are  used  tho  ratio  will  lie  found  in  many  cases  with 
little  deviation.  A  sufficiently  large  number  of  case*  have  now 
been  studied  with  various  plants  and  animals  to  place  this  con- 
clusion beyond  question.  It  is  not  known,  however,  how  many 
characters  follow  Mendel's  law,  nor  is  it  yet  entirely  certain  whether 
those  character-pairs  that  sometimes  follow  the  law  of  segregation 
always  follow  it. 

Tlie  individuals  of  the  second  generation  which  contain  the 
determiners  of  both  characters  of  the  pair,  if  self-fertilised  or  bred 
with  similar  individuals  containing  the  determiners  of  both  char- 
acters, exhibit  in  the  third  generation  exactly  the  same  nature 
that  first-generation  hybrids  exhibit  in  the  second  generation.  The 
two  determiners  are  commingled  in  their  cells,  and  to  all  intents 
ami  purposes)  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  first-generation  hybrids. 
When  such  self-fertilised  hybrids  are  grown  they  give  again,  in 
the  third  generation,  the  regular  Mendelian  proportion  of  1  SS:2  Sy: 
1  yy.    Here  the  individuals  containing  only  determiners  of  one 


r,  that  is,  SS  and  yy,  would  come  true  to  these  characters 
in  succeeding  generations,  while  those  individuals  containing  the 
determiners  of  both  character*.  S  and  y,  would  be  expected  to 
segregate  again  in  the  fourth  generation  in  similar  proportions. 

When  dealing  with  more  than  one  character-pair,  ratios  of  seg- 
regation become  complicated  but  are  easily  understood.  If  the 
character  of  reversed  fruits  (K)  and  erect  fruits  (e>.  two  plainly 
marked  characters  of  ordinary  garden  peppers,  caused  by  the 
pedicel  of  the  fruit  curving  backward  in  one  case  and  remaining 
straight  in  the  other,  are  combined  with  the  above  allelomorphio 


characters,  it  can  be  foretold  exactly  what  combinations  will  occur 
and  the  relative  number  of  each.  This  is  a  second  allelomorphic 
pair  of  characters  that  behaves  in  inheritance  the  same  way  as  did 
the  two  colors  of  fruit.  In  this  case,  the  reversed  pedicel  is  the 
dominant  character,  as  in  the  Fj  hybrids  of  reversed  with  erect 
sorts  the  pedicels  are  always  or  very  generally  recurved.  These 
characters  would  thus  be  rep  resented  by  It  for  the  recurved  or 
dominant  character  and  e  for  the  erect  or  recessive  character.  In 
this  character-pair  one  would  expect  a  splitting  and  segregation  to 
have  occurred  in  the  formation  of  the  germ-cells  of  the  first  gen- 
eration so  that  the  hybrid  plants  of  the  second  generation  would 
exhibit  these  characters  in  Mendelian  proportions  as  in  the  char- 
acter-pair first  described  The  progeny  in  the  second  generation 
would  thus  exhibit  these  characters  in  the  following  combinations 
and  proportions:  I  Kit:-'  Kc:l  ee.  This  theoretical  proportion 
should  hold  rather  constantly,  cither  in  small  or  large  numbers  of 
hybrids,  though  in  large  numbers  it  would  be  more  nearly  readied. 
TIh*  determiners  of  the  four  characters,  or  two  character-pairs,  are 
commingled  in  the  cells  of  the  first  -generation  hybrid.  When  the 
egg-cells  and  pollen -grains  are  formed,  however,  a  segregation  of 
the  determiners  of  the  two  character-pairs  occurs,  but  independent 
of  each  other.  Each  egg-cell  or  pollen-grain  will  receive  only  the 
determiner  of  one  character  of  a  certain  character-pair  but  will, 
at  the  same  time,  receive  determiners  of  other  characters  belonging 
to  other  character-pairs.  Considering  the  two  character-pairs 
described  in  peppers,  an  egg-cell  receiving  the  determiner  of  the 
scarlet  color  of  fruit  S,  might  also  receive  the  determiners  for  either 
R  or  c  representing  the  characters  of  recurved  or  erec 
two  character-pairs  would  thus  give  egg-cells  of 
tiona.  Sit,  Se.  yR.  and  ye. 

In  the  formation  of  the  pollen-grains,  the  same  combination 
occurs,  so  that  with  reference  to  the  two  character-pairs  described, 
the  pollen -grains  that  would  lie  formed  have  the  same  combi- 
nations of  determiners  as  the  egg-cells,  namely,  Sit.  Se.  y  K.  and  ye. 
There  would  thus  be  four  kinds  of  egg-cells  and  lour  kinds  of  pollen 
grains  so  far  as  these  two  character-pairs  are  concerned.  If  1 1 
are  brought  together,  1 


SRSR 
SUSe 
SH>  H 
SRye 


SeyR 


yKSR 
yltSe 
yltyK 
yRye 


yeSR 


yeyR 
yeye 


Examining  these  combinations  carefully,  and  placing  together 
those  combinations  that  contain  the  same  character-determiners 
as  indicated  by  the  letters,  and  this  ran  properly  be  done  as  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  fecundated  egg  whether  a  certain  determiner 
is  furnished  by  the  egg-cell  or  the  pollen-grain,  there  result  the 
following  nine  combinations,  all  of  which  are  different  in  1 
constitution  with  reference  to  these  two  character-pairs: 


acteb  or  K, 


liYBIUDe  WITH  TWO 


No.  of  (terminal 
combina-  constitu- 
tions tion 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

t 
2 
a 
4 


Nature  of  hybrid 


recurved  Pure  scarlet  and  recurved 
erect        Pure  scarlet  and  erect 
recurved  Pure  yellow  and  recurved 
Pure  yellow  and  erect 
Pure  scarlet  and  hybrid  re- 
curved >  erect 
Hybrid  scarlet  >  yellow  and 

pure  recurved 
Hybrid  scarlet  X  yellow  and 

pure  erect 
Pure  yellow  and  hybrid  re- 
curved x  erect 
Hybrid  scarlet  X  yellow  and 
hybrid  recurved  x  erect 


An  examination  of  the  preceding  table,  in  which  are  grouped 
the  sixteen  possible  combinations  when  two  allelumorphic  pairs 
are  concerned  io  the  hybridisation  will  show  that  among  these 
sixteen  there  are  nine  groups  with  different  germinal  constitutions. 
The  visual  character  of  the  hybrid  plants  of  these  nine  different 
groups  is  given  in  the  third  column  and  is  easily  understood  by 
examining  the  germinal  constitution  and  remembering  that  scarlet 
S,  and  reversed  R,  are  the  dominant  characters  in  the  two  allelo- 
morphs and  that  the  presence  of  one  determiner  of  either  of  these 
characters  will  cause  the  appearance  of  that  character  in  the 
hybrid  plant.  It  will  be  observed  that  by  grouping  the  hybrid 
plants  according  to  the  characters  they  show,  there  will  be  nine 
scarlet  and  reversed,  three  scarlet  and  erect,  three  yellow  and 
reversed,  and  one  yellow  and  ereet.  This  is  the  Mendelian  formula: 
9:3:3:1.  The  nature  of  the  nine  different  groups  of  hybrid  plants 
with  different  germinal  constitution  is  given  in  t  he  fourth  column  of 
the  tabic.  When  a  character  is  pure,  it  may  lie  expected  to  reproduce 
true  in  succeeding  generations  but  in  those  cases  in  which  both 
determiners  of  a  character-pair  are  present,  the  character  is  of 
hybrid  nature  and  will  segregate  in  succeeding  generations. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  character-pair,  scarlet  and  yellow  fruits 
and  the  probable  ratio  of  number  of  unions  in  F,  hybrids,  it  was 
shown  that  out  of  100  unions  one  should  expect  25  8S:50  Sy:25  yy. 
If  now  the  second  character-pair  recurved  and  ereet  IruiU  is  eon- 
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aidered  ip  connection  with  these  nine  100  union*,  there  would  occur 
the  following  combinations,  according  to  the  law  of  chance: 


25  >T 

6ij  SR.SH 

12 'n  SRyR 

fi>»  yRyR 

25  SHye 

12>,yKye 

6>4  ScSe 

12.4  ?>yo 

6!«ycye 

These  nine  combination*  arc  the  name  an  given  above,  but  the 
percentage  of  each  combination  out  of  the  MO  union*  is  shown. 

If  •  third  character  were  considered,  the  proportion*  of  the 
combination*  can  be  determined  in  exactly  the  name  way.  Each 
one  of  the  above  nine  possible  combination*  would  be  again  divided 
into  three  different  unto  in  in  the  same  way  a*  the  three  combina- 
tions of  the  one  character-pair  cave  nine  different  combinations 
with  the  second  character-pair.  In  the  consideration  of  the  three 
character-pairs,  there  would  thus  be  lwent3--srvrn  different  com- 
binations of  parental  characters.  And  again  in  each  ovary  fecun- 
dated, when  only  one  determiner  of  each  character-pair  occurred, 
the  opposing  eharartcr-deteriiuner  being  in  each  case  eliminated, 
such  a  cell  should  give  a  plant  that  would  reproduce  its  character 
true  to  type.  It  i.  well  known  that  almost  any  two  different  races] 
or  species  that  may  be  chosen  for  hybridisation  will  ordinarily 


647.  Pepper  hybrids  distinct  from  parental  type*,  formed  by 
recombination  of  character!;  a,  dwarf  type  with  few  small  hori- 
xootal  branches;  b.  giant  type  with  many  Urge  erect  branches. 


number  of  these  opposing  characters  which  form  MendHian 
character-pairs,  the  determination  of  the  possible  combinations  by 
Mendel's  formula*  becomes  very  complex  anil  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  is  only  by  taking  a  few  well-marked  character-pairs  and 
carefully  studying  them  that  the  segregation  and  new  combi- 
nations according  to  Mendetum  proportions  can  be  followed  arid 
understood. 

Any  character-pairs  following  Mendel's  law  would  segregate  as 
indicated  above,  in  the  case  of  scarlet  and  yellow  fruit*  and  reversed 
or  erect  fruits  of  the  pepper.  A  very  large  number  uf  characters  of 
various  plants  and  animals  are  now  known  to  be  Mendelian  and 
while  many  moderations  of  the  principles  have  lascn  necessary  to 
harinouitc  llirm  with  special  ra.*cs,  still  it  may  be  said  that  there  la 
no  other  general  law  of  heredity  and  Mendel's  law  has  thus  fur- 
nished us  with  a  working  basis  of  great  value. 

Tiie  study  of  hybrid*  has  been  resolved  into  a  study  of  untt- 
cbaracuis  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Hy  hybridising  related 
types  having  opposed  characters  and  observing  the  segregations 
which  occur  in  the  later  generations,  the  characters  ol  each  type 
are  analyosl  and  it  is  determined  when  a  character-pair  occurs. 
The  researches  on  this  subject  by  Mendel.  Hiitemn,  Davenport, 
Castle.  I'unnett.  Shull.  Hurst,  f'orrrns,  Tschermak.  I'.ast  and  doscng 
of  other  now  well-known  investigators,  have  developed  a  science 
of  heredity  of  which  then-  was  no  conception  a  few  years  ago. 

The  characters  presented  by  the  different  varieties,  of  a  plant  or 
of  different  species,  which  can  Is-  crosses!  with  it,  can  now  be  studied, 
and  one  can  definitely  plan  the  combinalion  of  characters  desired 
in  an  ideal  type,  and  can  with  considerable  confidence  estimate  tbe 
number  of  plants  it  will  be  necessary  to  grow  to  get  this  combina- 
tion. It  is  now  known  in  general  how  characters  behave  in  segre- 
gation and  inheritance,  so  that  one  can  go  about  the  fixation  of  a 
desired  type,  when  one  is  secured,  in  an  orderly  and  intelligent 
way. 


The  further  the  study  of  characters  is  carried,  the  more  it  is 
coming  to  be  realised  that  the  appearance  of  apparently  new  type* 
following  hybridisation  is  due  to  recombinations  of  different  unit* 
which  in  their  reactions  give  apparently  new  characters.  As  an 
illustration,  in  a  study  of  pepper  hybrids,  which  ha*  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  four  years,  it  ha*  become  evident  that  the 
form  of  plant  and  branching  is  due  to  three  pairs  of  characters  or 
allelomorphs;  namely,  first,  erect  or  horisontal  branches;  second, 
large  or  small  branches;  and  third,  many  or  few  branches.  In  cross- 
ing two  medium-si sed  races,  one  with  large  horisontal  and  few 
branches,  and  the  other  with  small  erect  and  numerous  brunches, 
there  result  many  new  combinations  of  characters,  among  which 
appear  some  with  small  horisontal  and  few  brandies,  which  gives 
a  dwarf  plant,  and  others  will  have  a  combination  of  large  erect 
and  numerous  branches,  which  gives  a  giant  plant  iFig.  047 ). 
These  dwarfs  on  the  one  hand  and  giant*  on  the  other  appear  as 
distinct,  new  creations,  though  they  are  very  evidently  merely  the 
recombinations  of  already  existing  unit  characters,  and  dwarfnesa 
and  giantnesa  are  the  result*  of  the  reaction  of  tbe  different  unit* 
combined. 

When  the  large  number  of  distinct  characters  that  are  pre- 
sented by  the  very  numerous  varieties  of  any  of  our  cultivated 
plants  is  remembered,  an  understanding  is  secured  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  improvement  which  the  held  of  hybridisation  afford?. 

The  development  of  hybrids  into  pure  races. 

When  hybrids  have  been  produced  between  species  or 
Varieties  pomessing  certain  characters  that  it  is  desired 
to  unite  in  a  variety,  the  recombinations  of  characters 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  section  become  visible 
in  the  second  generation,  and  it  is  thus  among  the  plant*) 
of  this  generation  of  the  hybrid  that  one  should  f-tpect 
to  find  the  combination  of  characters  desired.  The 
breeder  would  thus  very  carefully  examine  a  large  num- 
ber of  second-generation  plants  and  choose  for  further 
experimentation  those  plants  that  were  found  to  have 
inherited  the  characters  which  he  desired  to  combine. 
The  entire  batch  of  F,  plants  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined to  determine  what  characters  behave  as  character- 
pairs  and  also  the  dominant  or  recessive  nature  of  each 
character.  This  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  the  practice  to  be  pursued  in  chooeung  plants 
in  which  the  characters  desired  will  be  pure  with  refer- 
ence to  these  characters.  If,  for  example,  the  breeder  is 
working  to  get  a  combination  of  two  characters  only, 
such  for  instance  as  a  yellow-  and  erect-fruited  pepper,  . 
from  the  combination  of  character-pairs  discussed  above 
in  explaining  Mendel's  law  he  would  discover  that  both 
of  these  characters  are  recessive,  and  thus  when  a  hybrid 
was  fount!  in  which  these  two  characters  were  united, 
he  could  be  sure  that  by  self-fertilizing  such  an  individ- 
ual it  would  reproduce  true  with  reference  to  both  of 
these  characters  in  the  next  and  succeeding  generations. 
He  would  know  furthermore  in  dealing  with  only  two 
pairs  of  characters  that  he  should,  according  to  the  law 
of  chance,  secure  on  an  average  about  one  such  com- 
bination in  sixteen  hybrids. 

If,  however,  the  combination  desired  was  a  scarlet 
reversed  fruit,  both  dominant  characters,  the  process 
would  be  much  more  difficult.  As  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing section  describing  the  segregation  and  recombina- 
tion of  characters,  nine  plants  out  of  tbe  sixteen  possible 
combinations  would  have  ml.  reversed  fruits,  while 
onlv  one  of  the  nine  would  be  pure  with  reference  to 
both  of  these  characters.  The  breeder  would  thus  be 
compelled  to  self-fertilize  a  number  of  the  plants  hav- 
ing red  and  reversed  fruits  and  grow  a  numlrcr  of  plants 
from  each  in  onler  to  determine  which  one.  if  any,  was 
pure  with  reference  to  both  characters.  If,  then,  the 
progeny  from  any  one  of  the  plants  chosen  and  self- 
fertilized  came  true  to  type  with  reference  to  both 
characters,  he  would  be  certain  of  its  purity  and  would 
again  self-fertilize  some  of  the  best  plants  of  this 
progeny,  which  should  give  him  a  pure  type. 

If  a  combination  of  a  dominant  and  recessive  charac- 
ter is  desired,  the  examination  of  the  Fj  hybrids  would 
enable  the  breeder  to  choose  a  pure  plant  so  far  as  the 
recessive  character  is  concerned,  but  he  coukl  not 
determine  the  purity  of  the  dominant  character  ami 
would  be  compelled  to  self  a  number  of  plants  exhibit- 
ing the  two  characters  and  grow  progenies  in  the  third 
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generation,  when  he  should  be  able  to  select  a  pure 
type  with  reference  to  both  characters. 

If,  as  frequently  occurs,  neither  character  of  an 
allelomorphs  pair  is  dominant,  but  gives  in  the  hybrid 
an  intermediate  form,  the  fixation  becomes  simple,  as  in 
such  cases  those  hybrids  in  which  either  character  is 
pure  can  be  recognised. 

While  these  methods  appear  very  complex  at  first, 
they  will  be  easily  understood  with  careful  study,  and 
ore  far  simpler  than  the  methods  breeders  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  in  fixing  hybrids  before  they  had  an 
understanding  of  Mendel  s  law. 

When  more  than  two  characters  are  concerned  in  the 
recombination,  the  process  becomes  more  difficult, 
indeed  one  cannot  limit  one's  consideration  to 
two  characters  in  practical  breeding  unless  one 
is  combining  standard  varieties  where  all  charac- 
ters are  good.  As  in  simple  selection  work,  one 
must  necessarily  consider  all  important  characters 
that  go  to  make  up  a  good  variety,  and  usually 


pure,  as  seeds  are  not  needed.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  use  I  t  hybrids  and,  as  hybrids  are  notoriously  vigor- 
ous, this  is  a  factor  of  very  great  importance.  Again, 
characters  which  blend  and  give  intermediates  in  the  F, 
generation  may,  in  such  cases,  prove  very  valuable. 

The  work  that  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  breeding  of  citrus  fruits  very 
clearly  indicates  that  valuable  intermediates  may  some- 
times be  Becured.  The  writer,  in  conjunction  with 
Walter  T.  Swingle,  hybridized  the  hardy  cold-resist- 
ant trifoliate  orange  {Poncirxu  trifoitata)  with  several 
varieties  of  the  tender  sweet  orange,  and  as  a  result  at 
least  five  different  varieties  of  hardy  oranges  or  citranges 
have  been  produced.  These  hybrids  are  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  parents,  having  the 


one  will  be  able  to 
tion  only  in  a  few  . 
ters.  The  breeder  should  use  the  knowledge  of 
inheritance  that  he  possesses*  with  all  characters 
which  he  can  recognise,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
plants  which  he  inbreeda  to  secure  purity  of  type 
should  be  perfect  plants  of  all-round  good  type, 
and  in  every  generation  of  the  hybrids  grown  he 
should  exercise  his  best  judgment  in 
the  best  plants  for  seed-bearers. 

In  the  fixation  of  cotton  hybrids,  the 
policv  was  pursued  of  selecting  for  in- 
breeding the  most  fruitful  and  best-shaped 
plants  of  those  hybrids  having  the  desired 
characters,  using  very  large  numbers  of 
hybrids  from  which  to  choose.  The  self- 
fertilised  seed  of  a  certain  type  was  then 
planted  by  the  plant-to-row  selection 
method  in  an  isolated  plat,  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  select  not  only 
the  pure  combination  of  the  desired 
characters  but  the  best  all-round  plants. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  in  such  an  isolated 
plat  were  sufficiently  developed  to  show 
their  characters  and  it  could  be  recognized 
that  certain  ones  had  inherited  the  de- 
sired qualities,  the  fields  were  carefully 
searched  and  all  plants  not  true  to  type 
were  pulled  up,  leaving  only  a  few  good 
plants  of  the  correct  type.  This  process 
of  roguing,  as  the  seedsmen  call  it,  insures 
that  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  seed 
developed  would  be  fertilized  with  pollen 
of  similar  plants  of  good  type.  This  sort 
of  selection  and  purification  of  type  will 
probably  in  most  cases  be  found  neces- 
sary even  after  such  Mcndclian  charac- 
ters as  can  be  recognized  have  been 
secured  in  a  pure  state. 

The  inheritance  of  many  fundamental 
characters  will  doubtless  remain  obscure 
for  many  years. 

The  use  of  impure  first-generation 
hybrids. 

In  the  case  of  very  many  of  the  most 
important  horticultural  crop,  fortu- 
nately, it  is  possible  to  use  hybrids  with- 
out the  necessity  of  purifying  or  fixing 
as  described  in  the  last  section, 
as  apples,  pears,  oranges, 
grapes,  roses  and  strawberries,  which  are 
grown  as  clonal  varieties,  being  pro- 
pagated by  buds,  grafts  or  slips,  are 
merely  parts  of  one  individual  and  it  does 
not  matter  whether  they  are  germinally 


region.  Some  of  the 
is  large  as  the  ordi- 


648.  Pyrus  baccata  «1>otc, 
and   three   named  crosses 
with  forms  of  P  Malus,— 
,  Columbia  and  Robin 

ifcfir  top  10 


north  of  the  present 

fruits  produced  are 

nary  orange,  but  most  of  them  are  very 
nearly  intermediate  in  size.  They  are  very 
variable,  however,  in  the  first  generation. 
At  least  five  of  the  fruits  that  have  been 
produced  are  juicy  and  valuable.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  be  reproduced 
true  to  seed,  but  orange  varieties  are 
clons,  and  the  different  types  will,  of 
course,  be  normally  reproduced  by  buds 
or  grafts,  so  that  from  a  practical  stand- 

Et  it  does  not  matter  whether  or  not 
would  reproduce  true  through  the 
.  In  the  second  generation  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  different  characters 
would  split  up,  possibly  according  to 
Mendel's  law,  and  it  is  likely  that  still 
more  valuable  varieties  will  be  secured 
when  a  second  gem  rut  ion  has  been 
grown.  See  Citrange. 

Similar  groups  of  valuable  intermedi- 
ate types  of  fruits  have  been  produced  by 
Wm.  Saunders,  until  recently  the  Director 
of  the  Canadian  Experimental  Farms,  by 
crossing  varieties  of  the  ordinary  apple, 
such  as  the  Pewaukee  and  Wealthy,  with 
a  very  hardy  cold-resistant  crab  (/*yru» 
baccata).  Saunders  has  produced  already 
numerous  hardy  intermediate  types 
which  bid  fair  to  be  of  very  great  eco- 
nomic value,  particularly  in  the  cold 
regions  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
(Fig.  648).  Second  generation  seedlings  of 
these  valuable  types  may  be  expected  to 
yield  still  more  important  improvements. 

The  reproduction  of  such  unfixed  hy- 
brids may  be  said  to  form  the  basis 
of  fruit-culture,  as  all  of  the  apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  orange,  lemon  and 
grape  varieties,  as  well  as  the  varieties  of 
small  fruits,  are  of  mixed  parentage  and 
do  not  reproduce  true  to  seed.  Most  of 
the  varieties  of  these  fruit9  are  either 
known  to  be  hybrids  or  are  superior  seed- 
lings that  have  been  selected  and  propa- 
gated.   These   latter,  doubtless,  in  the 
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greater  number  of  cases  were  of  hybrid  nature  as  all 
of  these  fruit*  are  normally  cross-fertilized  and  natural 
hybridization  is  exceedingly  common. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  most  flowers,  such  as  carna- 
tions and  roses,  that  are  cultivated  extensively  for  the 
cut-flower  trade.  Practically  all  of  the  varieties  are 
unfixed  hybrids. 

The  selection  of  bud-variations. 

of  plant-breeding 
the  improve- 
ments that  can 
be  produced  by 
what  may  be 
termed  the  selec- 
tion of  bud-varia- 
tions. While,  in 
general,  all  buds 
of  a  plant  are 
practically  the 


No  consideration  of  the 
would  be  complete  without  a 


Bad  sport  of  Capreaaas  to  fastigiate 
type,  with  branch  of  similar  faatigiate 


same,  as 

by  the  fact  that 
buds  taken  from 
the  Baldwin  apple 
almost  uniformly 
produce  Baldwin 
apples,  yet  there 
is  considerable 
variation  fre- 
quently in  the 
product  from  dif- 
ferent buds,  and  it 
is  evident  that 
bud- variations 
may  be  classified 
like  seedling-vari- 
ations, into  fluc- 
tuations and 
mutations  or  the 
so-called  bud- 
sports  (Fig.  649). 
Hybrid  plants  also  frequently,  for  some  cause,  show 
segregations  of  characters  in  different  buds  similar  to  the 
segregations  shown  in  Fa  hybrid  seedlings.  It  would 
thus  seem  natural  to  suppose  that  these  variations 
could  be  utilized  in  producing  new  varieties  much 
as  the  similar  types  of  seedling-variations  are  used. 

In  violets,  for  example,  the  propagation  is  normally 
by  slips  that  are  developed  from  different  buds.  These 
slips  when  grown  into  plants  frequently  show  consider- 
able difference,  and  B.  T.  Galloway  and  P.  H.  Dorsett, 
of  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
demonstrated  that  by  the  selection  of  slips  from  plants 
which  are  very  productive  the  yield  in  the  number  of 
flowers  to  the  plant  can  be  increased  considerably.  In 
the  case  of  the  orange,  seedling  trees  are  almost  always 
very  thorny,  yet  certain  branches  may  show  a  tendency 
to  be  more  nearly  thornless,  and  bv  the  selection  of  buds 
from  such  branches  the  thorny  character  of  almost  all 
the  standard  varieties  has  been  reduced.  By  the  .sys- 
tematic selection  of  vegetative  parts,  such  as  buds, 
slips,  suckers,  and  the  like,  in  many  cases  very  impor- 
tant improvements  could  doubtless  be  secured,  and  the 
plant-breeder  should  have  a  thorough  understanding 

of  this  method  of  improvement.  In  hybrids  of  mixed 

parentage,  frequently  a  bud  on  one  side  of  a  plant  will 
sport,  snowing  different  tendencies,  and  many  of  our 
new  varieties  of  roses,  chrysanthemums  and  carnations 
have  been  produced  by  the  selection  of  such  bud-sports. 
Many  standard  varieties  of  carnations  have  produced 
bud-variations  that  have  proved  valuable;  the  Lawson 
has  given  rise  to  the  Red  I.awson  and  White  Lawson; 
the  Enchantress  has  produced  the  Pink  Enchantress 
and  White  Enchantress.  The  practice  of  exercising  care 
in  choice  of  chrysanthemum  or  carnation  cuttings  and  of 


cions  for  fruit  trees  is,  therefore,  seen  to  rest  on  rational 
reasons. 

Variations  in  the  character  of  the  seed  from  different 
bolls,  in  the  case  of  hybrid  cottons,  are  frequently  found 
and  may  be  of  value  to  the  breeder  even  in  cotton  that 
is  propagated  bv  seed.  In  the  study  of  cotton,  similar 
bud-variations  have  been  found,  showing  in  the  lint 
characters  of  hybrids.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
certain  bolls  have  been  found  which  produced  much 
longer  lint  than  other  bolls  on  the  same  plant,  and  simi- 
lar variations  in  strength  and  uniformity  of  length  have 
been  observed.  Experiments  indicate  that  such  varia- 
tions, which  are  doubtless  to  be  classed  as  bud-varia- 
tions, are  inherited  in  considerable  degree.  This  being 
the  case  even  in  seed-propagated  plants,  it  becomes 
desirable  to  observe  and  search  for  bud-variations. 

The  importance  of  bud-selection  in  oranges  and 
lemons  has  recently  been  called  to  attention  by  the 
investigations  of  A.  D.  Shamel,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been  found  that 
groves  planted  with  the  Bahia  or  Washington  Navel, 
which  is  grown  extensively  in  California,  frequently 
show  a  number  of  different  types  with  reference  to  pro- 
ductiveness and  form  of  fruit  and  that  these  conditions 
remain  the  same  from  year  to  year.  The  same  has  been 
found  to  be  the  case  also  in  lemon  groves,  several  dis- 
tinct types  not  infrequently  being  produced  on  the  same 
tree  (Fig.  650).  These  barren  trees,  and  trees  producing 
poor  fruit,  greatly  reduce  the  production  of  the  grove 
and  in  many  cases  are  a  serious  handicap.  Evidence 
has  been  collected  showing  that  when  buds  are  taken 
from  productive  trees  of  good  type  they  may  ordinarily 
be  expected  to  produce  good  tyiH-s. 

In  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  during 
the  last  six  years  in  the  selection  of  potatoes,  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that,  in  a  family  of  potatoes 
developed  from  a  single  tuber  and  thus  positively  known 
to  be  pure,  low-  and  high-yielding  strains  can  be  pro- 
duced by  selecting  from  low-  and  high-yielding  hills 
(Fig.  651).  Such  low-  and  high-yielding  strains  have 
now  maintained  themselves  for  three  years  in  over 
thirty  different  cases  representing  work  with  eighteen 
different  varieties. 

The  importance  of  bud-selection  is  only  beginning 
to  be  realized  and  further  data  is  necessary  before  it  can 
be  determined  how  important  this  is  in  different  cases. 
The  evidence  now  at  hand,  however,  clearly  indicates 
that  this  method  of  improving  plants  should  be  given 
careful  consideration.  h.  J.  Webber. 

BREVOdRTIA  (J.  Carson  Brecvoort,  naturalist, 
Regent  N.  Y.  State  University).  Lili&ee*.  Differs  from 
Brodio-a  in  the  long-tubular  and  6-saccatc  corolla: 
stamens  3,  with  3  broad  and  truncate  staminodia:  caps, 
stalked.— One  species. 


OS}.  Two  types  of  fruit,  good  and  poor,  1 
of  the  Eureka  lemon. 


Ida-Maia,  Wood 
Gray). 


clnea, 


(B.  coccinea,  Wats.  Brodiia  coc- 
Flokal  Fire-Cracker.  Lvs.  slender, 
grassy:  scapes  slender,  1-3  ft.  high,  with  3-6  pendu- 
lous tubular-saccate  fls.  1-2  in.  long,  which  are  bril- 
liant crimson-nil,  tipped  with  pea-green.  N.  Calif,  to 
Ore.  in  wooded  foothills.  B.M.  5857.  G.C.  III.  20:687. 
Gn.  46,  p.  503.— The  fls.  are  very  lasting  and  beautiful. 
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BREVOORTIA 

Half-hardy.  Needs  partial  shade  and  a  deep,  loose  soil, 
thoroughly  drained,  and  with  some  leaf-mold.  Corm 
the  sue  of  a  nutmeg.  Carl  Penny. 

RREWERIA  (Samuel  Brewer  was  an  English  bota- 
nist of  18th  century).  Coneolcutdeur.  Perennial  herbs, 
rarely  somewhat  woody:  fls.  much  like  those  of  Con- 
volvulus but  the  styles  distinct  or  partly  so,  the  corolla 
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Ml.  Low-  and  high-yield^  Mnini  of  Rural  New  Yorker  potato 
developed  by  hill-selection  within  the  proeeny  of  a  liofle  tuber. 


pubescent  outside  in  the  bud:  lvs.  simple,  entire.— Trail- 
ing plants  of  30  or  more  species  in  warm  climates. 

grandifldra,  Gray.  Root  tuberous:  st.  pubescent:  lvs. 
broad-ovate  or  oblong-ovate  and  very  short-stalked: 
peduncles  1-fld.;  fl.  very  large  (3  in.  long),  bright  blue 
and  show)',  funnel-shaped:  caps,  large  and  globose- 
ovoid  or  ovoid.  Fla.— Intro,  by  Reasoner  Bros.  One 
species  of  Breweria  (7* .  Pickeringii,  Gray )  occurs  from 
N.  J.  and  III.  south,  and  a  few  other  species  are  also 
native  farther  south  in  the  U.  S.  \  TAVLOR.f 

BREtNIA  (for  J.  P.  Breyn,  a  German  botanist  of 
17th  century).  Euphorbiacca.  Tropical  shrubs  or  trees, 
rarely  cult.  Lvs.  alternate,  simple:  fls.  small,  in  short 
axillary  clusters,  monieoious,  apetalous;  cnlvx  imbri- 
cate; styles  2-parted:  ft  ami  berry.  Related  to  Phyl- 
lanthus:  about  15  snecies  in  Trim.  Asia  nnd  Pacific 
lsls.  H.  turbinate  {Phyllanlhux  lurbinatut,  Sims).  B.M. 
1862.  L.B.C.  8:731,  may  be  the  same  as  Arulrttchne 
fruticosa.  j  j*  Norton. 

BRICKELLIA  (Dr.  John  Brickell,  an  earlv  American 
naturalist).  Coleoaanthux.  Cass.  Campdmtx.  About  40 
species  of  herbs  or  small  shrubs  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  U .  S.  and  Mcx.,  only  one  of  which  seems  to  be  in  the 
trade.  Somewhat  allied  to  Eupatorium,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  10-ribbed  achenes.  Lvs.  veiny,  either 
opposite  or  alternate:  fls.  white,  cream-colored  or  flcah- 
rolorcd,  small,  with  pappus  either  scale-like  or  somewhat 
plumose,  involucral  bracts  st  riate-nerved :  achenes 
striate.  Prop,  by  cuttings  under  a  bell-jar. 

grandifldra,  Nutt.  Tassel  Flower.  Xearlv  gla- 
brous, 2-3  ft.,  branchy  above:  lvs.  triangular-cordate  or 
triangular-lanceolate  above,  coarsely  toothed:  heads 
about  40-fld.,  drooping,  in  large  panicles,  tassel-shaped 
and  yellowish  white.  Rocky  Mts—  Recommended  for 
moist  shady  borders,  and  best  grown  in  a  mixture  of 
leaf-mold,  loam  and  sand.  n.  Taylor,  t 

BRIDAL  WREATH:  Spirm  pruni/olia. 

BRIER.  In  America,  commonly  applied  to  brambles 
or  thorny  plant*  of  the  genus  Rubus,  especially  black- 
berries. In  the  Old  World,  it  is  applied  to  large  wild- 
growing  roses. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA,    Horticulture  in. 

The  vast  territory  of  British  North  America,  as  under- 
stood in  this  article,  comprises  the  Colony  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Much  of  the  terri- 
tory is  so  little  developed  horticultural])',  and  most  of 
the  provinces  are  so  very  large,  that  rather  extended 
attention  is  given  here  to  the  adaptabilities  of  the  dif- 
ferent political  divisions.  The  map  (Fig.  652,  page 500) 
shows  the  outlines  of  the  territory  under  consideration, 
and  it*  relation  to  the  northernmost  part  of  the  V.  S. 

Horticulture  in  Newfoundland  has  st)  far  not  devel- 
oped to  a  great  extent  and  the  island  is  not  t  hought  of  as 
a  horticultural  region;  but  the  colony  has  great  possi- 
bilities in  this  direction.  The  winter  temperatures  are 
not  so  low  as  in  some  part*  of  Canada  when-  apple  trees 
grow  well;  and  with  core  and  protection  from  wind  the 
hardiest  summer  and  autumn  varieties  can  be  grown. 
The  Canada  plum  (Prunus  nigra)  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  and  no  doubt  good  varieties 
of  this  could  be  produced.  The  European  or  domestic 
plums  can  also  be  grown  successfully  near  the  coast 
where  protected  from  the  high  winds,  but  owing  to  the 
moist  air  they  are  very  liable  to  become  covered  with 
moss  and  lichens.  Bush-fruits  thrive,  and  strawberries 
and  gooseberries  succeed  particularly  well,  and  English 
varieties  of  both  these  fruits,  which  do  so  poorly  in 
Canada  on  account  of  the  hot,  dry  summers,  are  giving 
admirable  results.  In  winter  the  plants  are  well  protected 
by  a  deep  covering  of  snow.  The  hardier  vegetables 
flourish,  and  large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  grown  by 
the  settlers. 

Owing  to  the  relatively  moist  summer,  annuals  and 
herbaceous  perennials  do  particularly  well,  it  being 
possible  to  have  almost  or  quite  as  beautiful  a  garden 
there  as  in  eastern  Canada. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  horticulture  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  industries.  In  fruit-growing, 
in  floriculture,  in  vegetable-culture  and  in  the  beautifying 
of  cities,  towns,  and  private  grounds,  Canadians  are 
fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  their  country;  and  the 
rapid  development  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches  is 
an  indication  of  the  success  that  has  attended  those 
engaged  in  its  pursuits. 

The  historv  of  horticulture  in  Canada  dates  from 
the  early  settlement  at  Annapolis  Royal  in  Acadia,  now 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1605,  and  from  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Quebec,  now  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  1608. 
There  is  a  definite  statement  as  early  as  1663  that 
apple  t  rees  were  growing  near  the  banks  of  some  of  the 
rivers  in  Acadia.  There  are  also  records  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  province  of  Quebec  about  that  time.  In  the 
province  of  Ontario,  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  before  horticulture  began  appre- 
ciably to  develop,  while  in  British  Columbia,  which  has 
made  such  rapid  advances  in  recent  years,  fruit  trees 
were  not  planted  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Owing  to  inadequate  means  of  trans- 
portation, the  development  of  fruit-culture  was  not 
rapid  in  any  part  of  Canada  until  within  the  past  half- 
century,  but  now  the  extension  of  orchards,  small 
fruit-plantations,  glunshouses,  and  truck-farms  is  very 
marked  every  year. 

The  census  of  Canada  for  1911  gives  the  following 
figures:  Total  number  of  fruit  trees  in  Canada,  20,812, 
556;  area  occupied  by  fruit  trees  in  Canada,  376.322 
acres;  estimated  capital  value  of  fruit  trees  in  Canada, 
$127,000,000.  The  quantitv  of  fruit  grown  in  Canada 
is  not  known,  but  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1912,  show  the  exports 
of  fruit  from  all  ports  to  be: 

Value 

Dried  apples,  3,149,620  pounds  $248,035 

Fresh  apples,  1,664,165  barrels  5,104,107 

Berries   106,486 

All  other  fruitt   159,293 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits   257,590 
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The  larger  proportion  of  this  fruit  is  produced  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  rapidly 
increasing  quantities  are  grown  in  British  Columbia. 

The  fruit  areas  of  Canada  are  large  enough  to  sup- 
ply Canada  and  a  large  part  of  the  world  with  some 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  particularly  with  the  apple,  for 
many  years  to  come.  In  the  great  province  of  Ontario, 
220,000  square  miles  in  area,  larger  than  the  states  of 
New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan  together,  there 
are  large  districts  in  which  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes  and  the  small  fruits  can  be  grown  to 
perfection.  The  province  of  Quebec  is  considerably 
larger  than  Ontario,  and  while  the  tender  fruits  do  not 
succeed  except  in  the  most  favored  parts,  apples  are 
grown  in  large  quantities  yearly.  From  east  to  west  in 
the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  there  is  a  belt  of 
about  700  miles  in  length  in  which  apples  and  other 
hardy  fruits  can  be  grown;  while  in  tne  province  of 
Ontario  alone  the  best  winter  apples,  pears,  and  plums 
can  be  grown  successfully  over  an  area  about  350  miles 
long  and  30  to  150  miles  in  width.  The  successful 
cultivation  of  peaches  in  Ontario  is  confined  to  the 
Niagara  district  and  to  points  along  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Huron,  but  the  area  suitable  for  this  fruit  is 
extensive  enough  to  supply  a  large  population. 

Nova  Scotia  has  long  been  noted  for  its  apples.  The 
most  favored  districts  arc  the  Annapolis  and  Com- 
wallis  valleys,  where  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries  can  be  grown  and  where  even  peaches 
can  be  successfully  raised.  These  vallevB  have  a 
total  length  of  about  100  miles  and  vary  in 
width  from  6  to  11  miles.  Fruit-culture  is  not 
confined  to  this  district,  as  over  most  of  the 
province  the  hardier  fruits  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. New  Brunswick  has  not  yet  developed 
a  fruit  industry  to  any  great  extent,  but  in  some 
of  the  valleys  apples  and  other  hardy  fruits  of 
the  finest  appearance  and  best  quality  can  be 
produced.  In  recent  years  there  has'  been  a 
marked  awakening  in  this  province  and,  owing 
to  the  cheapness  of  land  and  the  beauty  and 
quality  of  the  fruits  that  can  be  produced, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  good  future  for 
horticulture. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  the  smallest  province 
of  the  Dominion,  produces  excellent  tree  fruits,  and, 
owing  to  the  late  season,  the  apples  keep  better  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Dominion.  Means  of  transporta- 
tion are  not  yet  good,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will 
soon  be  much  improved. 

British  Columbia,  the  area  of  which  is  about  370,000 
Bquare  miles,  or  more  than  twice  the  sue  of  California, 
has  large  sections  admirably  adapted  to  fruits.  Like 
the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  with  which  its 
natural  conditions  may  be  compared,  British  Columbia 
has  a  number  of  districts  with  special  conditions. 
Three  of  these  are,  (1)  that  in  the  damp  coast  climate 
of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Lower  Mainland;  (2)  in 
the  dry  interior  country-  where  irrigation  is,  as  a  rule, 
necessary;  (3)  in  the  Kootenays,  east  and  west,  where 
irrigation  is  necessary  only  in  places.  In  these  districts 
all  the  best  fruits,  including  peaches  in  some  places,  can 
be  grown  to  great  advantage.  There  are,  however, 
many  valleys  that  arc  being  found  suitable  for  fruit- 
culture,  varying  much  in  climate  and  extending  from 
the  American  boundary  far  north. 

British  Columbia  is  expending  its  efforts  mainly  to 
supplying  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada;  and  it  has 
been  very  successful  in  placing  fruits  on  these  markets 
in  good  condition.  The  trade  abroad  is  growing  also. 
Ontario  is  a  close  competitor  of  British  Columbia  for 
the  prairie  trade,  but  the  increase  in  population  is  so 
rapid  that  it  will  require  both  provinces  to  supply  the 
demands  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  and  the  great  territories  to  the  north  pro- 


duce excellent  bush  fruits,  but  the  tree  fruits  have  for 
the  most  part  not  done  well  up  to  the  present,  although 
the  hardiest  varieties  of  apples  succeed  in  some  of  the 
more  favored  localities  and  plums  are  native  to  Mani- 
toba and  the  early  varieties  can  be  grown  successfully 
over  a  wide  area. 

Some  of  the  influences  affecting  Canadian  horti- 
culture may  be  mentioned.  The  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms,  now  sixteen  in  number,  work  upon 
which  was  begun  twenty-five  years  ago,  have  played  an 
important  part.  There  are  six  Provincial  Agricultural 
Colleges,  all  of  which  have  Experiment  Stations  that 
disseminate  information  both  through  the  students'  and 
by  literature.  The  Provincial  Experiment  Stations  and 
demonstration  orchards  are  also  doing  much  to  explain 
the  possibilities  of  fruit-culture  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts. Seven  Provincial  Fruit  Growers'  Associations 
lend  their  aid  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  of  fruit-culture  and  of  uniting  the  growers  in 
cooperation  and  legislation.  The  horticultural  periodical 
literature  of  Canada,  although  represented  by  few 
papers,  has  done  much  to  aid  fruit-,  flower-  and  vege- 
table-growers. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  and  orchard  meetings  organ- 
ized by  the  Provincial  Governments  and  assisted  bv  the 
Dominion  Government,  are  very  practical  and  helpful. 
In  the  province  of  Ontario,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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A53.  The  trait  regions  in 


count  ies  have  the  District  Representative,  a  Government 
official  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  people  by  word, 
by  experiment  and  by  demonstration. 

The  horticultural  societies  assisted  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  of  which  there  are  seventy-five  in  Ontario, 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  awakening  a  greater  interest 
in  horticulture  and  in  spreading  information,  especially 
in  regard  to  ornamental  plants. 

The  apples  originated  by  Wm.  Saunders  in  crossing 
the  wild  Siberian  crab-apple,  Pt/rus  boccata,  and  the 
varieties  of  the  apple,  have  enabled  the  settlers  in  the 
prairie  provinces  to  grow  at  least  small  apples  where 
larger  ones  do  not  succeed ;  and  the  larger-fruited  varie- 
ties obtained  by  Saunders,  by  introducing  more  of  the 
blood  of  the  apple  into  the  first  crosses,  are  now  being 
tested  for  hardiness,  and,  if  found  worthy,  will  mark  a 
step  in  advance. 

All  these  factors  affecting  horticultural  conditions 
and  progress  have  been  made  still  more  effective  by  the 
co6|K'rative  movement  that  has  in  recent  years  made 
much  progress  in  Canada.  In  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Nova  Scotia  are  many  cooperative  associations 
that  now  have  central  organizations  where  plans  affect- 
ing the  weliare  of  all  the  associations  are  discussed. 
These  associations  are  doing  much  to  make  the  fruit 
marketed  of  more  uniform  character  and  to  bring  better 
returns  to  the  producer.  One  of  the  best  influences  in 
the  improvement  of  horticultural  products  in  Canada 
is  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  (now  the  Inspection  and  Sales 
Act)  passed  in  1901,  and  operative  over  the  whole  of 
Canada.  By  this  Act,  growers  are  compelled  to  pack 
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their  fruit  according  to  certain  standards  and  arc  liable 
to  fine  if  they  do  not  do  ho.  Inspectors  are  stationed 
at  packing-bouses,  on  the  market*,  and  at  the  ports  of 
export,  who  examine  the  fruit  to  determine  whether  it 
is  packed  according  to  law.  A  marked  improvement 
has  been  noticed  in  the  Canadian  fruit  exported  since 
this  law  went  into  effect.  There  arc  also  standard 
barrels,  boxes  arid  baskets  for  the  whole  of  Canada. 

While  floriculture  is  growing  very  rapidly,  the  urea 
under  glass  in  Canada  is  not  very  large  yet,  it  being 
estimated  at  about  120  acres  or  0,000,000  square  feet 
in  1912.  The  estimated  capital  invested  is  SI, 500,000 
and  the  value  of  the  output  Sl.HOO.OOO.  The  flowers 
most  grown  under  glass  in  Canada  are  carnations  and 
roses,  although  many  other  kinds  are  also  raised.  Some 
of  the  Canadian  growers  have  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  the  quality  of  the  flowers  they  produce.  The 
official  organ  of  the  florists  in  Canada  is  "  The  Canadian 
Florist,"  a  trade  paper  published  every  two  weeks. 

Many  kinds  of  vegetables  succeed  admirably  in  Can- 
ada and  there  are  a  large  number  of  skillful  growers. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  larger  cities  and 
the  many  new  towns  in  the  newly  settled  parts,  there 
are  many  openings  for  market -gardeners.  Large  quan- 
tities of  vegetables,  including  particularly  tomatoes 
and  corn,  are  grown  for  the  canning  factories  in  south- 
western Ontario  where  the  season  is  earlier  than  in  any 
other  part  of  eastern  Canada.   Early  vegetables  arc 


654.  The  fruit  region  (within  dotted  linos)  in  British  Columbia. 


grown  on  a  large  scale,  and  have  proved  very  profitable 
to  those  engaged  in  the  business.  Perhaps  the  most 
noted  vegetable  grown  in  Canada  is  the  Montreal  musk- 
melon,  which  is  well  known  for  its  high  quality  in  many 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  production  of  such  a 
high-class  melon  is  a  good  indication  of  the  summer 
climate  of  Canada,  which  in  many  parts  is  hot  enough 
to  mature  melons  well.  The  market-gardeners  are 
represented  in  Ontario  by  the  Provincial  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  branches  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  number  of  the  cities  and  towns.  This  organ- 
ization has  done  much  to  assist  market-gardeners  and 
to  make  them  feel  that  their  calling  is  as  important  as 
any  other  branch  of  agriculture.       \\\  j.  Macoun. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Nova  Scotia  (Fig.  055)  is  a  peninsula  on  the  extreme 
eastern  side  of  Canada.  It  extends  in  a  northeasterly 
and  southwesterly  direction  and  is  crossed  by  the 
forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  No  part  of  the 
interior  is  more  than  30  miles  from  the  sea.  The  sur- 
face is  gently  undulating,  with  no  high  mountain 
ranges.  The  principal  farming  and  fruit-growing  sec- 
tions are  mainly  in  the  valleys  through  which  the  rivers 
run  ami  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
where  the  high  tides  have  left  extensive  deposits  of 
rich  alluvial  soil.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  42  inches. 

ITie  French  Acadians  early  made  plantings  of  the 
apple  in  this  province.  When  the  New  England  settlers 
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caine,  in  1761,  to  occupy  the  lands  of  the  deported 
French,  they  found  apple  trees  in  bearing,  many  of 
which  lived  and  continued  to  bear  fruit  well  along  into 
the  last  century.  The  leading  horticultural  industry 
is  fruit-growing.  Its  most  important  division  is  apple- 
culture,  although  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small 
fruita  are  successfully  grown.  These  soft  fruits  are 
necessarily  sold  in  the  local  markets,  which,  though 
steadily  growing  in  sice,  are  as  yet  of  too  limited  capa- 
city to  justify  an  extensive  development  of  the  culture 
of  such  perishable  products.  Apples,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  shipped  to  the  British  ana  other  foreign  mar- 
kets where,  in  their  season,  they  successfully  compete 
with  those  from  other  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  strictly  horticultural  region  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a 
small  section  of  the  western  part  of  the  province  gen- 
erally called  the  Annapolis  Valley.  This  region,  except 
in  its  extreme  eastern  part,  is  separated  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  protected  from  the  direct  force  of  the  north- 
erly and  westerly  winds  by  a  range  of  hills,  some  400  to 
500  feet  in  height,  known  as  the  North  Mountain.  It 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Annapolis  River,  which  flows 
southwesterly  to  the  Annapolis  Basin,  and  the  valleyB 
of  the  Pereaux,  Habitant,  Canard,  Cornwallis,  Gaa- 
pcreau  and  Avon  Rivers,  which  flow  into  Minas  Basin 
on  the  east.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  6  to  10 
miles  wide  and  lew  than  100  miles  long. 

Here  apple-culture,  from  being  a  side  line  to  general 
farming  down  to  about  forty  years  ago,  has  grown  to  be 
the  leading  branch  of  agriculture.  The  yield  of  apples  in 
this  district,  packed  and  sold  in  1911,  was  1,734,000 
barrels.  The  yield  for  1912  is  estimated  at  1,100,000 
barrels.  These  figures  do  not  include,  in  either  case, 
those  that  were  used  by  the  canneries,  evaporators  and 
vinegar  factories,  or  that  were  consumed  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  grown.  About  one-tenth  of  the  output 
finds  a  market  in  the  towns  and  the  villages  of  the  non- 
fruit-growing  sections  of  the  maritime  province*,  the 
remainder  being  exported  to  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  other  European  countries,  and  to  Newfoundland, 
the  Canadian  \\  est,  the  West  Indies  and  South  Africa. 
The  varieties  of  apples  grown  have  been  selected 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  English  market.  The 
(catling  commercial  sort*  are  Gravenstein,  Blenheim, 
Ribston,  King,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Cox  Orange,  Wagencr, 
Baldwin,  Stark,  Spy,  Golden  Russet,  Fallawater,  Rox- 
bury  Russet  and  Ben  Davis.  Some  of  these  have  long 
been  known  in  England  and  were  introduced  from  that 
countrv.  The  Gravenstein.  especially,  reaches  a  high 
quality  here.  The  winter  varieties  also  do  well  and 
mature  just  as  the  cool  weather  of  autumn  comes  on. 

As  a  rule,  orchards  are  carefully  cultivated,  ferti- 
lised, pruned  and  sprayed.  A  large  quantity  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  used  every  year,  as  the  area  in 
orchards  has  outgrown  the  supply  of  stable  manure. 
Cover-crops  are  grown  to  furnish  humus,  the  clovers, 
vetches  and  buckwheat  being  the  crops  chiefly  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  practice  of  thinning  apples  has  lately 
been  adopted  by  many  of  the  best  growers  and  is  likely 
to  become  more  general  as  competition  in  fruit-raising 
increases. 

A  system  of  frost-proof  apple  warehouses,  that  has 
come  Into  existence  during  the  last  sixteen  5'ears,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  carrying-on  of  the  fruit  busi- 
ness in  Nova  Scotia.  These— numbering  one  hundred 
in  all — are  found  at  the  railway  stations  throughout 
the  fruit  district.  The  usual  width  is  about  40  feet,  the 
length  from  80  to  120  feet,  affording  room  for  packing 
and  storage  for  5,000  to  10,000  barrels.  Formerly, 
the  fruit-grower  packed  his  apples  at  home,  or  in  his 
bam.  Then,  when  a  steamer  was  ready  to  load  at  Hali- 
fax, the  apples  had  to  be  hauled  to  the  railroad  station, 
often  several  miles  distant,  and  loaded  into  the  waiting 
cars.  Now  the  apples  are  generally  taken  in  barrels 
directly  from  the  orchard  to  the  warehouse  where  they 
are  stored  until  ready  to  be  packed  out  for  shipment. 
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Under  this  system,  it  is  possible  with  very  little  delay 
to  pack  and  place  on  cars  a  steamer-load  of  apples. 
A  railway  haul  of  four  or  five  hours  brings  the  cars  to 
the  side  of  the  steamer  so  that  the  danger  from  frost, 
even  in  zero  weather,  is  largely  avoided. 

A  further  advance  was  made  in  the  business  of  pack- 
ing and  marketing  apples  when  cooperative  fruit  com- 
panies were  formed.  The  first  company  of  this  kind 
was  organized  in  Berwick  in  1007.  During  the  next  five 
Years,  more  than  thirty  similiar  companies  were  formed. 
Under  provincial  legislation  enacted  in  1912,  these  were 
organised  into  a  central  association  known  as  the 
United  Fruit  Companies  of  Nova  Scotia,  Limited.  All 
the  apples  of  the  companies  affiliated  in  this  central 
association  are  sold  through  its  agency.  It  controls  the 
sale  of  fully  one-half  of  the  apple  crop  of  the  province. 
A  uniform  standard  of  grading  is  maintained,  an  official 
of  the  central  association  inspecting  the  packing  in  all 
the  warehouses  of  the  affiliated  companies.  Coopera- 
tion in  the  marketing  of  apples  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  cooperative  manufacture  of  barrels  and  pur- 
chase of  fertilizers,  feeds  and  seeds,  greatly  to  the  con- 
venience and  financial  advantage  of  the  members 
of  the  companies.  In  the  near  future,  all  farmers' 
supplies  will  probably  be  purchased  cooperatively. 

The  establishment  of  evaporators,  canneries  and 
vinegar  factories  throughout  the  fruit  diftrict,  some 
of  them  owned  by  oo6perative  companies,  furnishes 
a  market  for  defective  fruit  and  has  also  the  effect 
of  improving  the  grade  of  apples  packed.  There 
arc  now  eight  evaporators,  two  canneries  and  four 
vinegar  factories  in  operation. 

Ix>eal  nurseries,  chiefly  for  the  propagation  of 
apple  trees,  are  to  be  found  at  Annapolis,  Berwick, 
Waterville  and  Wolfville.  While  these  have  re- 
ceived good  patronage  in  the  pa«t,  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  nursery  stock  in  recent  years  has  been 
imj>orted,  chiefly  from  Ontario.  With  a  view  to 
avoiding  the  danger  of  introducing  noxious  insects 
and  plant  diseases,  the  provincial  department  of 
agriculture  has  lately  passed  strict  regulations 
governing  the  importation  of  nursery  Btock.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  stimulate  the  home 
nursery  industry. 

Pears,  plums  and  cherries  are  grown  for  home  use 
and  the  local  markets.  Bartlett  and  Clapp  Favorite 
are  the  varieties  of  pears  most  largely  grown. 
Moore  Arctic,  Lombard,  Yellow  Egg,  the  Cages, 
Damsons  and  Burbank  are  the  chief  plums.  The 
cherries  are  the  Morello  and  other  variet  ies  of  the  sour 
type.  Peaches  are  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province,  Alexander,  Early  Canada  and 
Fitzgerald  proving  hardy. 

Cranberries  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  fruit 
crop  ot  Nova  Scot  ia.  They  are  grown  on  reclaimed  bog 
lands  that  would  be  unsuitable  for  any  other  farm  crop. 
There  is  much  land  of  this  kind  in  the  province  still 
unused.  In  1908,  the  cranberry  crop  in  the  vicinity  of 
one  railway  station,  Auburn,  amounted  to  nearly  5,000 
barrels  ana  net  ted  the  growers  $25,000.  A  good  market 
for  Nova  Scotia  berries  is  found  in  Montreal  and  the 
Canadian  West. 

Truck-gardening  is  conducted  to  some  extent  on  the 
light  sandv  soil  of  the  central  part  of  the  Annapolis 
Valley.  In  the  vicinity  of  Berwick,  Aylesford,  and 
Kingston,  such  crojie  as  strawberries,  raspberries, 
tomatoes,  green  beans,  asparagus  and  rhubarb,  are 
grown  for  the  local  markets.  Some  of  the  tomatoes  go 
to  the  cannery. 

Only  one  important  variety  of  apple  originated  in 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Banks  Red,  a  bud-sport  of  the  Graven- 
stem.  John  Burbidge,  who  settled  in  the  Oirnwal- 
lis  Valley  in  1764  introduced  the  Nonpareil  (Roxbury 
Russet).  Charles  Inglis,  first  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia, 
who  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Avlesford  Town- 
ship, in  1790,  introduced  the  Yellow  Bellllower,  which 


thence  came  to  be  known  here  as  Bishop  Pippin.  Charles 
R.  Prescott  introduced  Ribston  in  1814,  Blenheim  in 
1829,  Gravenstein  and  Alexander  in  1835,  Baldwin  and 
Greening  in  1820  and  Northern  Spy  shortly  after  1852. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Fruit-Growers  Association,  founded 
in  1863,  is  the  oldest  in  the  Dominion,  and  receives  an 
annual  grant  from  the  provincial  government.  For 
several  years  it  assisted  in  maintaining  a  school  of 
horticulture  at  Wolfville.  In  1905,  this  school  was 
merged  into  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Truro. 

In  1911,  a  fruit  experiment  station  was  established 
at  Kentville.  This  is  maintained  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa.  The  provincial  government  has 
established  thirty-five  demonstration  orchards  in  parts 
of  the  province  outside  the  fruit  district  proper.  The 
purpose  of  these  orchards  is  to  discover  the  fruit-growing 
possibilities  of  the  different  sections  of  the  province, 
to  find  out  the  variet  ies  best  suited  to  these  sect  ions,  ana 
to  give  a  demonstration  of  what  orchard  practice  is 
considered  most  effective  in  such  localities.  Horticul- 
ture is  taught  at  the  Agricultural  College  which 
established  at  Truro  in  1905.  Percy  J.  Shaw. 
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In  the  Gulf  of  St.  I-awmice,  and  separated  from  the 
continent  by  the  Nort  humberland  St  rait,  lies  the  prov- 
ince of  Prince  Edward  Island  (Fig.  656),  the  "low  and 
beautiful  land"  that  Carrier  saw  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  30,  1534.  It  is  situated  between  46°  and  47°  7' 
north  latitude  and  east  of  64°  27'  west  longitude,  and  is 
distant  from  New  Brunswick  9  miles,  from  Nova  Scotia 
15  miles  and  from  Cape  Breton  30  miles.  In  form,  it  is 
an  irregular  crescent,  concaved  toward  the  north  with 
such  an  exceedingly  indented  coastline  that  no  part  of 
the  country  is  far  distant  from  the  sea.  Sand-dunes 
extend  along  the  north  shore  for  a  distance  of  50  miles. 
The  surface  is  gently  undulating.  Ranges  of  low  hills 
traverse  the  island  from  New  London  to  Hampton, 
from  Brooklyn  to  Wood  Islands,  and  from  Red  Point 
to  Rollo  Bay.  The  highest  elevation  is  less  than  300  feet. 
Small  flat  areas  occur  in  the  western  part  of  Prince  Co. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  not  subject  to  rapid 
changes.  For  the  past  five  years,  the  average  tempera- 
ture during  the  winter  months  was  36.6°,  the  lowest 
registered  being  — 19.5°.  and  during  the  summer  months 
70°,  with  the  highest.  The  yearly  precipitation 
varies  from  3K  to  42  inches,  a  little  less  than  half  falling 
during  the  months  May  to  October  in  light  showers  at 
more  or  lew  regular  interval. 
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The  whole  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
fishing  and  in  the  merchandise  connected  therewith. 
Horticulture  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  only  very  few  of 
the  inhabitants  have  begun  to  realize  its  possibilities. 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  a  few  trees  producing  suffi- 
cient apples  for  his  own  family.  But  few  have  seriously 
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considered  apple-growing  as  a  revenue-producing  branch 
of  agriculture.  The  first  trees  were  planted  shortly 
after  the  English  occupation  in  1763.  The  stock  was 
brought  out  from  the  Old  Country  and  was  nearly  all 
of  the  cider  varieties.  On  this  account  it  was  generally 
believed  that  good  apples  could  not  be  grown  in  this 
province.  For  over  a  century  very  little  improvement 


The  development  of  the  apple  industry  in  Nova 
Scotia  stimulated  the  planting  of  more  trees  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  led  to  the  setting  out  of  nurseries 
in  1886  by  William  Taylor  at  Lower  Freetown  and  by 
Condon  at  Kensington.  They  received  a  great  many 
orders  for  trees  but  the  orders  were  so  small  (very  few 
people  wanting  more  than  half  a  dozen)  that  there  was 
not  much  profit  in  the  business  and  it  was  not  continued. 

A  few  men,  however,  were  enthusiastic  over  the  pos- 
sibilities of  fruit-growing  and  at  the  call  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Howlan  met  in  Chariot tetown  on  March  30. 
1S96,  and  forrwd  the  Fruit-Growers'  Association  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  It  received  the  encouragement 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  was  given  an 
annual  grant  of  $100,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
fruit  show. 

This  again  gave  a  further  stimulus  to  tree-planting, 
and  nurseries  were  set  out  by  D.  A.  Sharp  at  Summer- 
side,  Thomas  Moyse  at  Central  Bedeque  and  John 
Robertson  at  New  Perth.  Many  trees  were  sold  but 
the  business  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  profitable, 
and  at  the  present  time  all  the  stock  is  imported.  A 
few  men,  however,  set  out  commercial  orchards  and 
between  the  years  1897  to  1900 some  shipments  of  apples 
were  made  to  the  British  market.  It  was  very  difficult, 
however,  to  find  more  than  a  few  barrels  of  one  variety 
in  a  district.  This  added  very  much  to  the  expense  of 
packing  and  shipping,  and  as  the  business  was  at  best 
very  uncertain,  it  was  soon  given  up. 

In  1909  the  Cooperative  Fruit  Company  was  formed. 
The  purpose  was  to  provide  proper  packages  and  to  get 
together  sufficient  quantities  of  apples  of  one  variety 
to  make  a  profitable  shipment.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  provides  the  Company  with  a  secretary  and 
makes  a  small  annual  grant,  sufficient  to  cover  truckage 
expenses. 

In  1909,  eighty-four  barrels  were  shipped;  in  1910, 
some  350  barrels.  The  expenses  of  getting  their  apples 
together,  graded,  properly  packed  and  marketed  were 
too  great  and  in  1911  each  grower  shipped  his  own. 
This,  however,  proved  even  less  satisfactory  and  the 
Company  is  preparing  to  pack  again  this  autumn. 
They  hope,  however,  to  get  a  number  of  barrels  of 
apples  together  at  certain  centers,  and  with  this  end  in 
view,  all  the  orchards  in  these  vicinities  are  being 

■prayed. 


For  a  number  of  years  the  question  of  varieties  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Fruitgrowers'  Association.  The 
followingare  now  recommended:  For  home  orchard — 
Yellow  Transparent,  Crimson  Beauty,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Wealthy.  Wagener,  King,  Northern  Spy, 
Mcintosh  Red,  and  Stark.  For  commercial  orchard — 
Wealthy,  Alexander  or  Wolf  River,  Mcintosh 
Red,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Ben  Davis. 

The  feeling  is  general  that  the  next  few  years 
will  witness  a  great  development  of  the  apple 
industry  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Very  few  pear  trees  have  been  planted,  but  when 

fiven  good  cultivation  and  properly  sprayed,  they 
ave  done  well.  The  most  popular  varieties  are 
Clapp  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Vermont  Beauty,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Howell  and  Anjou. 

The  cool,  moist  climate  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
favors  the  growing  of  plums  of  the  very  finest 
quality,  and  of  late  years  quite  a  number  of  trees 
have  been  set  out.  Among  the  varieties  best  suited 
to  Island  conditions  are  Glass  Seedling,  Moore 
Arctic,  Quackenboss,  Yellow  Egg,  Victoria,  Brad- 
iw,  Prince  Englebert  and  Blue  Damson. 
Cherry  trees  were  introduced  by  the  early  French 
settlers  and,  as  they  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
met  with  great  success.  Nearly  every  farmstead  has  a 
few  trees.  The  crop  is,  however,  very  uncertain,  as  a 
late  frost  catches  the  blossoms  about  every  third  vear. 
They  are  nearly  all  sour  cherries  of  the  Richmond  and 
Montmorency  varieties.  In  a  few  orchards  sweet  cher- 
ries are  being  tried  with  indifferent  success.  They  bloom 
too  early  and  are  caught  by  the  frost. 

Grass  lands  that  have  not  been  manured  with  mussel 
mud  invariably  grow  a  crop  of  strawberries  in  every 
part  of  the  province.  The  increased  cost  of  labor  has 
made  the  picking  of  the  wild  ones  unprofitable  and  for 
the  last  few  years  the  cultivated  varieties  have  taken 
their  place  on  the  market.  From  8.000  to  10,000 
boxes  to  the  acre  is  considered  an  average  crop.  Some 
progressive  farmers  have  had  verv  large  returns  from 
strawberry-growing,  with  the  result  that  prospects  are 
very  bright  for  a  large  industry.  The  chief  varieties 
grown  at  the  present  time  are  Splendid,  Glen  Mary, 
Senator  Ounlap,  Williams  and  Wilson. 

Among  the  bush  fruits,  raspberries  and  blackberries 
are  being  cultivated  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  goose- 
berries and  currants,  which  are  in  greater  demand.  AU, 
however,  are  being  grown  very  successfully.  Dewber- 
ries are  not  grown  to  any  extent.  They  have  been 
introduced  at  the  Experimental  Farm  and  their  culti- 
vation will  likely  be  extended. 

As  wild  strawberries  are  found  in  the  higher  grass- 
lands, wild  cranberries  are  found  in  the  bog-lands  and 
marshes.  In  a  few  districts  they  are  being  cultivated 
and  giving  very  large  returns.  When  the  plantation 
can  be  flooded,  the  crop  is  fairly  sure,  but  when  it 
cannot  be  flooded  the  frost  frequently  does  much 
damage.  The  average  crop  is  about  eighty  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

There  are  several  thousand  acres  of  blueberry  bar- 
rens in  the  province,  from  which  about  twenty  car- 
loads of  berries  are  shipped  annually.  They  do  not, 
however,  seem  to  improve  by  cultivation  and  the 
increasing  cost  of  labor  will  likely  lessen  the  amount 
marketed.  Now  and  again  the  crop  is  a  comparative 
failure,  due  to  frost  or  to  severe  drought. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  fruit.  The  reason  that  more  progress  has 
not  been  made  is  the  inadequate  transportation  facili- 
ties. Last  year,  however,  arrangements  were  made  for 
three  calls  of  an  ocean  steamship  at  Charlottetown  on 
the  way  from  Montreal  to  Manchester.  The  car  ferry, 
also,  that  is  about  to  be  built  between  Carleton  and 
Cape  Torment  ine  will  further  help  to  overcome  this 
difficult  v,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  next  few  years  will 
witness  a  great  development  in  horticulture  in  this 
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province.  The  census  returns  for  1911  give  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  the  industry: 

No.  Product 

Apple  trees  205,979  160,124  bushels 

Peach  trees   540   13  bushels 

Pear  trees   2,439    773  bushels 

Plum  trees  20,025    27,480  bushels 

Cherry  trees          53.094    7,576  bushels 

Other  fruit  trees  .    9,998   1,479  bushels 

Grapes   1,641  pounds 

Strawberries  186,692  boxes 

Currants  and  gooseberries   48,429  quarts 

Other  small  fruits   1,860  boxes 

Theodore  Ross, 

New 
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The  province  of  New 
mainly  between  45a  and  48°  north 
and  68°  west  longitude.  Its  boundaries  are:  On  the 
south  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  east  the  Strait  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  ljiwrencc,  on  the 
north  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  the  province  of  Quebec, 
on  the  west  the  state  of  Maine.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  province  from  north  to  south  is  230  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  190  miles.  It  has  an  area  of  27,985 
square  miles  and  about  600  miles  of  so ac oast.  It  is  a 
rolling  country  of  no  great  elevations  with  the  more 
hilly  sections  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  in  the  northern  and  northwestern 
parts  of  the  province.  Few  countries  are  so  well  wa- 
tered as  New  Brunswick.  Lakes  and  small  streams  are 
numerous  all  over  the  country.  The  St.  John  River, 
which  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  450  miles  long. 
The  Miramichi  and  R»-stigouche  Rivers,  both  of  which 
are  over  200  miles  long,  drain  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  Petiteodiac  and  St.  Croix  are  impor- 
tant rivers  situated  respective! v  in  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  the  province  and  flowing  into  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  The  yearly  record  for  continuous  sunshine 
is  excelled  by  only  one  other  province  in  the  Prunip- 
ion.  The  average  hours  of  sunshine  recorded  yearly  at 
Fredericton  is  1,983.  The  average  annual  precipita- 
tion for  the  last  thirty-eight  years  at  Fredericton  is 
45.6  inches. 

The  province  contains  17,393,000  acres,  of  which 
7.750,000  arc  Crown  land,  5,000,000  acres  are  settle- 
ment land  and  4,643,000  acres  are  private  timber  land. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion, which  investigated  farming  conditions  all  over  the 
province  in  190W,  there  were  at  that  time  32,480 
farms,  and  1.474,076  acres  of  cleared  land. 

Potato-growing  is  the  leading  horticultural  industry. 
The  province  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  crop,  as  the  comparatively  cool  moist 
climate  enables  the  potatoes  to  grow  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  they  are  green  and  vigor- 
ous until  the  frost  comes,  hence  their  firmness, 
full  starch  content,  good  keeping  quality  and 
pleasant  flavor.  An  additional  advantage  is 
the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  the  potato 
tan  be  shipped  to  tide-water,  since  the  St. 
John  River  and  its  tributaries  water  an  ana 
of  2,000  square  miles.  Carried  in  scows,  pota- 
toes are  delivered  in  St.  John  from  York 
County  for  5  cents  the  barrel.  Carleton 
County  on  the  western  bonier,  watered  by 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  St.  John  River,  has 
long  been  the  banner  county  for  potato-grow- 
ing. In  1910,  it  had  8,786  acres  under  culti- 
vation, with  a  production  of  1.127,680  bushels, 
or  128.3  busheLs  to  the  acre.  In  1909,  from 
*.940  acres,  it  derived  1,800,676  bushels,  or 
201.4  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  same  vear  the 
province  averaged  187.4  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Victoria  County,  to  the  north  of  Carleton 
County  and  immediately  adjoining  Aroostook 


County.  Maine,  affords  considerable  excellent  potato- 
raising  land.  In  fact,  the  entire  valley  of  the  St.  John 
River  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose  and  potatoes  are 
also  grown  extensively  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Kent 
and  Westmoreland. 

The  entire  acreage  under  potatoes  in  the  province 
in  1910  was  47.744  and  the  yield  6,067,276  bushels.  In 
1909  it  was  47,853  acres  and  the  yield  was  nearly  9,000,- 
000  bushels.  In  1911,  the  acreage  was  47,304  and  the 
yield  8,493,212  bushels.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes 
are  now  being  shipped  annually  to  Ontario,  the  West 
Indies  and  Cuba.  Experiments  conducted  during  the 
past  few  years  by  experimental  stations  and  practical 
farmers  in  Ontario  show  that  potatoes  produced  in  the 
maritime  provinces  gave  a  much  larger  yield  than  those 
from  Ontario-grown  seed.  This  has  led  to  an  increas- 
ing demand  from  Ontario  for  New  Brunswick  potatoes 
for  seed  purposes. 

Apples  were  undoubtedly  grown  in  the  province  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  remained 
for  Francis  Peabody  Sharp,  New  Brunswick's  pioneer 
horticulturist,  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  com- 
mercial apple-growing  in  this  northern  climate.  His 
operations  were  conducted  at  Upper  Woodstock  on  the 
St.  John  River,  and  there,  in  1844,  he  set  out  his  first 
trees.  Sharp  planted  many  large  orchards,  did  exten- 
sive work  in  hybridizing  and  introduced  many  of  the 
standard  varieties  into  New  Brunswick  from  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  His  death  occurred  at 
Upper  Woodstock  in  December,  1903.  From  that  time 
an  impression  that  apple-growing  could  not  be  made  a 
success  seemed  to  gain  ground,  but  of  late  years  this 
has  been  swept  away  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  of 
the  industry  is  now  very  bright. 

The  list  of  apples  recommended  for  New  Brunswick 
covers  the  season  and  provides  a  class  well  suited  for 
export  shipment,  as  well  as  for  supplying  the  local 
markets.  With  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  by 
water,  with  an  over-seas  market  close  at  hand,  with 

Clentv  of  suitable  land  at  a  moderate  cost,  with  the 
nowledge  that  has  been  secured  as  to  the  proper 
varieties  to  plant,  and  with  the  active  co&pe ration  of 
the  government,  the  success  of  New  Brunswick  as  a 
fruit-producing  area  seems  assured. 

Many  commercial  orchards  arc  now  being  planted, 
chiefly  in  the  St.  John  River  valley  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  and  apple-growing  bids  fair  in  the 
near  future  to  take  first  place  in  the  horticultural 
crops  of  the  province.  The  provincial  Department  of 
Agriculture  established  a  horticultural  division  in  1910 
and  there  are  now  a  provincial  horticulturist  and  three 
assistants  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  fruit- 
growing industry.  Preparations  for  an  export  trade 
are  being  made  by  experimental  shipments  of  apples 
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to  the  European  markets  and  the  placing  of  exhibit*  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Can- 
ada. The  following  varieties  of  apples  are  grown  very 
successfully:  Crimson  beaut v,  lied  Astrachan,  Duch- 
ess, Sharp  New  Brunswick,  Yellow  Transparent, 
Wealthy.  Dudley,  Alexander,  Wolf  Iliver,  Fameuse. 
Mcintosh  Red,  Bishop  Pippin,  Golden  Russet  and 
Bethel.  Northern  Spy,  King  of  Tompkins  and  Rhode 
Inland  Greening  an-  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
Moore  Arctic,  Ix>mbard  and  Yellow  Egg  plums  and 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Clapp's  Favorite  pears  are  grown 
successfully. 

Wild  raspberries,  strawberries,  blueberries  and  cran- 
berries grow  in  abundance.  Strawljerry-culturc  wjis 
first  introduced  into  New  Brunswick  at  Kingston, 
Kings  County,  about  18432,  by  the  late  D.  P.  Wetmore, 
Inspector  of  Schools.  Large  quantities  are  now  pro- 
duced, and  as  the  season  of  maturity  is  comparatively 
late,  many  shipments  are  made  to  Boston  and  Mon- 
treal, where  they  are  much  in  demand,  as  the  straw- 
berry crop  is  then  finished  in  other  sections.  Blueber- 
ries grow  wild  in  enormous  profusion  and  are  canned  in 
large  quantities. 


658.  Horticultural  region*  of  Old  Quebec 

northeastern  bank  of  the  St.  John  River,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Maugcrville  and  Sheffield.  The  soil  there  is  a  dark 
loam,  several  feet  deep  and  exceedingly  fertile,  being 
the  old  river-bed,  and  large  quantities  of  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  the  like,  are 
grown  and  shipped  to  Fredericton  and  St.  John. 

A.  G.  Tcrxey. 


Old  Quebec  (Fig.  658)  occupies  a  unique  position  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  because  it  is  the  oldest  prov- 
ince, the  largest  province  and  the  province  in  which  the 
English-speaking  people  are  in  the  great  minority. 
Although  not  regarded  as  maritime,  yet  it  possesses 
considerable  coast:  and  the  mightv  St.  Lawrence  takes 
on  the  character  of  an  open  sea.  The  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  numerous  rivers  ana  lakes  that  feed  it  are  the  prin- 
cipal physical  features  of  the  province,  and  these 
features  nave  made  of  Montreal,  Quebec's  chief  city, 
the  importing,  exporting  and  distributing  center  of 
Canada.  The  Appalachian  Mountains  extend  into 
Quebec  under  the  name  of  Notre  Dame,  but  in  no  place 
do  they  reach  any  great  height.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  decidedly  level,  while  some  sections  are 
gently  undulating. 

South  of  the  St.  lawrence  the  climate  is  not  severe; 


but  in  the  extreme  north  arctic  conditions  prevail  and 
the  country  is  sparsely  inhabited.  The  greater  part  of 
the  province,  however,  is  well  suited  to  agriculture,  iind 
the  returns  per  acre  compare  favorably  with  other 
agricultural  areas  of  Canada.  1'he  rainfall,  although 
quite  scanty  at  certain  seasons,  is  usually  sufficient. 
Irrigation  is  seldom  or  never  practised  and  is  usually 
unnecessary. 

When  horticulture  began  in  Quebec  is  not  known,  as 
it  is  older  than  the  oldest  records.  When  the  country 
was  first  explored  by  the  French,  the  Indians  knew  the 
melon  and  cult  ivated  it  with  some  success,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  crops  of  interest  to  horticulturists. 
Father  Charlcvuir  (S.J.),  the  historian,  is  very'  plain 
on  this  latter  point.  In  a  letter  dated  Chambly,  April  1, 
1721,  while  referring  to  Montreal,  he  asserts  that  "The 
Indians,  before  our  arrival  in  Canada,  were  familiar 
with  both  ordinary  melons  and  watermelons."  He 
said,  ''The  former  are  as  good  as  any  in  France,  especi- 
ally those  raised  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  where 
the)*  grow  in  rich  profusion"  (Vol.  Ill,  Journ.  d'un 
Voyage,  etc.,  p.  164). 
That  melons  in  ordinary  seasons  were  common 
in  Montreal  may  be  gleaned  from  the  appended 
quotations  from  a  letter  of 
l  ather  Claude  Chauchetiere 
(S.F.),  dated  Montreal. 
August  7,  1694:  "We  have 
had  no  melons  to  speak  of 
this  year;  we  shall  barclv 
have  enough  for  seed. 
This  is  something  I  have 
never  yet  seen  before  in 
Montreal,  and  every'  one  is 
surprised  at  it." 

The  "Relation  par  let- 
tres,"  1709,  attributed  to 
Father  Antoine  Tiley  (S.J.), 
is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment, "The  savage  had  the 
small  squash,  the  water- 
melon, the  gourd  and  the 
sunflower  before  the  French 
came  to  the  country'-"  Al- 
though horticulture  is  old 
in  Quebec,  it  has  never 
been  extensively  practised, 
and  the  industry  is  expand- 
ing slowly.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Montreal,  vegetables  are 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  home  market,  but  the 
home  market  is  not  nearly  supplied  by  native-grown 
produce  and  will  not  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  present  fruit  areas  ore  indicated  on  the  map  by 
parallel  lines,  while  those  partly  in  fruit  are  dotted.  The 
areas  in  which  fruit  might  be  grown  are  inclosed  by  a 
dark  line  surrounding  the  section.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  area  is  not  large.  Much  of  the  province  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  possesses  great  horticultural  pos- 
sibilities and  expansion  may  there  be  looked  for. 
Rouville,  Chatcauguay,  Hochclaga,  Jacques  Carrier, 
Two  Mountains,  Stanstead,  L'Assomption  are  regarded 
as.  fruit  counties;  Huntingdon,  Argentouil,  Vaudreuil, 
Soulangc,  La  Prairie,  Napierville,  Kamouraska,  L' Islet, 
Montmagnv  and  Bellechasse  are  partly  in  fruit;  while 
Compton,  Missisquoi,  Brume.  Bcauce,  Shefford,  Bagot 
and  counties  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Cham  plain  County 
may  be  regarded  as  possible  fruit  areas,  but  are  not  as 
yet  extensively  planted. 

The  present  status  of  horticulture  may  be  gleaned  by 
a  study  of  the  census  of  191 1  so  far  as  the  fruit  industry 
is  concerned.  It  would  seem  that  many  of  the  old  tree* 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  ravages  of  time;  but  that 
young  trees  are  being  set  in  larger  numbers.  Better 
methods  and  a  more  thorough  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge are  constantly  crowding  out  the  old,  so  that  f* 
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is  no  doubt  that  a  few  years  hence  the 'number  of 
bearing  trees  will  be  much  increased.  The 
figures  are  as  follows: 


Orchard  and  uur- 
(acre«>  1 
Vineyard  (acres  )' 
Small  fruits 

lacreiO.  .  , 
Apple  treoa  loo  ) 
Hearing  loo. I.. 
Non-bCAnog 


Product  (bun.) 
Peach  lire*  (no.) 
lt<-ario(  (tio. ).. 
Noii-b*!irniK 


Product  (bus.) 
Pear  trees  (no.) 
Bearing  (no.). 
Non-bearing 

(no.).   

Product  (bua.) 
Plum  tree*  (no.;. 
Bearing  (no.).. 
Non-bearing 

_  (no  ).  

Product  (but.) 
Cherry  lrec*(no. ) 
Bearing  (no.  I.. 
Non-bearing 

(no.)  .  . 

Product  <hu».) 
Other  fruit  tiro* 

(no.)  

(no.).. 


(no) 
Proluct  (bu».) 
Total  fruit  trees 

(no  )  

Bearing  (no. 
Noo -bearing 

(no. )   . 

Grape*  (lb§  ).. 
Strawberries 
(qui  . 
Currants  and 
Goo  *e  berries 

<qt*.  I  .  ... 

other  small 
fruit*  . 


780.025 
2.025.113 
332 
68 

264 
17 

11.823 
5.101 

6.632 
3.275 
364.280 
245.370 

1  18.910 
122.648 
394.000 
317,762 

76.329 
150,600 

28.528 
23,711 

4,817 
21.386 

3.055,805 
2.008,829 

980.976 
995.849 


862.597  Inc. 
1.401,109 
2.244  Inc. 
1.641  Inc. 


003  Inc 


7.534  De*. 
3.807  IJec. 

3.727  Dec. 

4.907 
260.076  Dec. 
133.567  Dec. 

126.509  Inc. 
51,045 
187,275  Dee. 
111.267  Dec. 

56,008  Dec. 
44,705 

42.6S7  Inc. 
33,073  Inc. 

9.614  Inc. 
10,764 


4.289 
1.384 


Dec. 
Dec. 


2.905  Dec 


104,204 
111.803 


Dec. 
Dec. 


575.3 
2.313.2 

1284 

36.2 
26.0 

43.8 

28.8 
45.5 


7,599  Inc. 


226,815 
20G.495 

20,320 


14,159 
9,362 

4,797  ' 


Dec. 
Doc. 


Inc. 
Inc. 


6.3 


57.5 
64.9 


20.0 


49.6 
39.4 


2.638,405  Dec.  4 17.400 
1.579,347  Dec.  489.482 

1.059.058  Inc.  72.082 
310.826  Dec.  685.023 

1,955.749 

661.101  Dee.  181.S67 


194.901 


Inc.  99.5 


136 
23.6 


73 
68.7 


21  5 


The  nursery  business  is  popular  in  the  province. 
Considering  the  siae  of  the  horticultural  areas,  the  num- 
ber of  nursery  firms  doing  business  is  large.  Under  the 
name  of  "northern-grown  stock"  the  sale  has  been 
pushed.  All  nursery  produce  is  carefully  inspected  by 
government  officials,  and  all  imported  stock  must  be 
inspected  before  planting  may  be  made. 

Many  varieties  have  originated  in  Quebec.  The  most 
of  these  arc  of  minor  importance,  but  the  Montreal 
melon  and  the  Fameuse  apple  have  done  more  to  adver- 
tise horticulture  in  Quebec  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. The  Montreal  muskmclon  is  a  melon  of  great 
size,  often  weighing  nineteen  and  a  half  pounds.  There 
are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  they  became  much 
heavier,  but  these  exceptionally  large  ones  are  not 
sought  after.  It  has  been  stated  that  early  French 
Jesuits  brought  melon  seed  to  Quebec  and  that  the 
present  Montreal  melon  evolved  from  this  source,  but 
there  is  no  such  record.  If  this  ever  happened,  the 
event  was  deemed  of  so  lit  tip  importance  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  record.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  Indians  were  cultivating  the  melon  in  Quebec  when 
first  explored  by  the  French  in  1645  to  1049.  Father 
Breesani  (S.F.)  mentions  a  plant  he  had  seen  in  the 
country  of  the  Hurons,  now  Simcoe  County,  which  he 
says  was  similar  to  the  melon  of  India  (Bresse  Rela- 
tion, Martin's  translation,  p.  68).  The  Journal  of  a  "per- 
son of  merit."  name  not  given,  1663,  who  was  sent  out 
expressly  to  report  on  the  resources  of  Canada,  and 


who  spent  one  year  in  the  colony,  has  this  to  say  on 
the  matter  in  question:  "Thence  we  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  Montreal.  Its  latitude  is  that  of  Bordeaux,  its 
climate  most  agreeable,  its  soil  excellent;  a  gardener 
here  has  but  to  cast  his  melon  seeds  into  a  little  patch 
of  loosened  earth  among  the  stones  and  they  do  not  fail 
to  thrive  without  further  care  on  the  part  of  the  man" 
(Relations  1663,  quib.  «d.  n.  28,  2  col. ;  Chiv.  ed„  Vol.  AH. 
p.  169).  He  adds,  "Squash")  are  raised  there  with  still 
less  labor,  but  differ  much  from  ours  [in  France!  for 
some  have  the  flavor  of  apples  and  pears  when  cooked." 
The  Montreal  melon  has  not  been  an  equid  success  in 
other  sections.  The  peculiar  soil -formation  and  cli- 
matic conditions  on  the  island  of  Montreal  combine  to 
give  the  fruit  a  flavor  which  is  not  equaled  elsewhere. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  melon  season  moderate-fixed 
specimens  bring  on  the  Montreal  market  $18  per  dozen 
and  retail  at  $2.25  each.  The  Fameuse  apple  is  now 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  national  apple  of  Quebec. 
No  definite  records  exist  concerning  the  exact  origin  of 
the  Fameuse.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  Fameuse  is  a  seedling  arising  from  seed  brought 
from  France  by  early  French  priests.  Tint  FamcuHo 
in  Quebec  is  a  very  striking  apple;  in  form,  color  and 
flavor  it  is  par  excellence.  No  province  to  the  west  can 
compete  with  Quebec's  Fameuse.  Specimens  are  pro- 
duced here  as  nearly  ideal  as  may  be  found,  as  com- 
parative exhibitions  have  shown.  Fameuse  apples 
from  this  province  are  easy  winners. 

The  local  government  grants  $12,600  as  an  aid  to 
horticulture.  From  this  sum  $7  a  month  is  allowed  all 
students  from  Quebec  attending  the  regular  agricul- 
tural courses  at  the  colleges;  $1,500  is  granted  to  three 
pomological  societies.  Aid  is  also  given  to  horticultural 
extension  work,  such  as  demonstration  trains,  demon- 
stration orchards  and  various  forms  of  institute  work. 
Horticulture  w  taught  in  three  colleges,  Macdonald  Col- 
lege, Oka,  and  St.  Anne  de  la  Pocatierc,  which  deserve 
s|»ccial  mention.  Macdonald  College  is  unique  in 
agricultural  development  along  educational  lines.  It 
sprang  into  being  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  effi- 
cient service  at  once.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
munificence  of  Sir  William  Macdonald,  a  public-sp>rited 
capitalist  of  Montreal.  It  was  Macdonald  who  financed 
the  undertaking;  but  it  was  James  \V.  Robertson,  a 
man  of  great  vision,  who,  by  means  of  lectures,  litera- 
ture and  |>ersonal  persuasion,  aroused  widespread 
interest  in  agriculture;  and  who,  by  his  work  and  ideals 
was  able  to  attract  the  attention  of  Sir  William  and  to 
gain  his  financial  support.  The  college  property  com- 
prises 561  acres,  and  boasts  the  largest  horticultural 
department  in  similar  institutions  in  America.  The 
courses  run  over  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  A.  The  agricultural  school  conducted  by  the 
Trappist  fathers  is  of  great  interest  to  visitors.  These 
Trappist  monks,  bv  their  industry  and  skill  in  agricul- 
ture, have  changed  the  face  of  the  count  ryside  in  the 
region  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  since  1880. 
The  scientific  and  practical  training  at  the  college  is 
given  by  twelve  to  fifteen  fathers  and  lay  teachers. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  at  present  is  about  on  ; 
hundred,  who  come  largely  from  the  province  of  Que- 
bec. Students  who  have  passed  all  examinations  suc- 
cessfully obtain  the  degree  of  B.  S.  A.  from  Laval  Uni- 
versity. The  agricultural  school  of  St.  Anne  de  la 
f'ocatiere  teaches  horticulture  as  well  as  allied  agricul- 
tural subjects.  A  limited  number  of  students  are  in 
attendance,  who  secure  diplomas  upon  completing  the 

E.  M.  Straioht. 

Ontario. 

The  horticulture  of  Ontario  is  undergoing  very  rapid 
evolution.  The  province  is  so  situated  geographically 
and  topographically  as  to  enjoy  a  climate  much  milder 
than  that  of  most  parts  of  Canada.  Within  the  prov- 
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ince.  towns  and  cities  are  growing  very  rapidly,  and 
markets  are  thus  being  provided  for  high-class  products 
of  all  kinds.  The  Canadian  Northwest,  also,  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  important  market  and  is  attracting  every 
year  a  large  volume  of  trade  that  formerly  went  to 
Great  Britain  and  western  Europe. 

Ontario  (Fig.  659)  includes  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
being  over  700  miles  from  extreme  north  to  extreme 
south  and  approximately  1 ,000  miles  from  east  to  west. 
The  outline  of  the  province  is  very  irregular.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  is  the  vast  extent  of  boundary  line 
which  borders  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  alt  itude  of  the 
lakes  varies  from  2.50  to  about  600  feet  and  inland 
Ontario  ranges  from  lake-level  to  1,700  or  1,800  feet. 
Practically  all  of  the  fruit-growing  districts  lie  below 
1.000  feet  and  all  the  important  fruit  districts  border 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  earlv  settlers  paid  less  attention  to  horticulture 
than  to  other  branches  of  rural  activity,  but  of  late 
years  very  rapid  development  has  begun,  especially  in 
connection  with  fruit-growing,  although  commercial 
vegetable-growing  and  commercial  floriculture  are 
becoming  increasingly  important.  Landscape  art  is 
newer  and  less  developed  than  arc  the  commercial 
branches  of  horticulture,  but  many  of  the  towns  and 
cities  possess  active  horticultural  societies,  part  of  the 
work  of  which  is  a  propaganda  looking  toward  the 
beautifying  of  home  surroundings.  Ontario,  as  a  prov- 
ince, possesses  great  natural  beauty.  Few  sections  are 
entirely  level  and  the  general  character  is  undulating 
or  more  or  less  rolling.  There  are  many  beautiful  homes 
in  towns  and  cities  and  many  also  throughout  the 
countryside. 

The  many  local  horticultural  societies  and  the  provin- 
cial federation  of  them  are  exerting  profound  influence 


i- 


throughout  the  country  on  all  kinds  of  amateur  horticul- 
tural work,  and  floriculture  especially  is  a  feature  of 
very  many  home  gardens  and  of  manv  school  and  pub- 
lic grounds  as  well.  In  commercial  floriculture,  the 
Dale  greenhouses  in  Brampton  were  until  recently  said 
to  be  the  largest  range  of  nouses  in  America,  and  there 
are  many  other  ut>-to-date  glasshouse  plants  in  various 
parts  of  the  province. 


Old  Ontario  lies  farther  south  than  any  other  part  of 
Canada,  the  most  southerly  part,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
lying  in  the  same  latitude  as  Boston,  Mass.,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  this  southern  district,  the  production  of 
early  vegetables,  both  under  glass  and  out-of-doors, 
has  become  an  important  industry.  In  the  vicinity  of 
many  towns  and  of  the  large  cities,  such  as  Hamilton, 
Brantford,  London,  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  there  have 
also  grown  up  important  local  industries  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vegetables.  The  extensive  production  of  such 
truck-crops  as  onions,  cabbage,  and  celery  is  conducted 
in  a  few  small  districts  only,  but  with  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  markets  this  phase  of  vegetable-growing  is 
taking  on  increased  importance.  In  certain  sections, 
such  as  Prince  Edward  County,  the  vegetable  industry 
takes  the  form  of  production  for  canning  factories.  Id 
that  county,  there  are  some  sixteen  large  commercial 
canning  plants,  and  many  additional  factories  are 
locateoT  in  other  sections  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  canning  of  full  lines  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
industry  is  growing. 

The  apple  is  by  far  the  most  important  fruit  pro- 
duced within  the  province,  but  certain  sections  have  for 
years  been  producing  peaches  in  a  large  way.  The 
Niagara  Peninsula  has  long  been  famed  as  an  important 
fruit  center,  and  many  fine  commercial  plantations  of 
peach  and  other  fruits  are  found  there.  Peaches  from 
this  locality  are  being  successfully  shipped  to  Winnipeg 
and  northwestern  markets,  and  a  few  shipments  have 
also  been  landed  in  Great  Britain  in  excellent  condition. 
On  the  accompanying  map,  the  three  districts  marked 
No.  1  produce  peaches  successfully  in  a  commercial  way. 
The  peach  section  bordering  on  Lake  Huron  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  development,  but  the  climate  and  soil 

are  perfectly  adapted  to 
this  fruit,  and  a  great 
extension  of  acreage  has 
taken  place  in  that  local- 
ity within  recent  years. 
That  part  of  district 
No.  1  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Erie  does 
not  produce  peaches 
as  extensively  as 
its  area  would  indicate, 
but  there  are  numerous 
localities  that  can  and 
do  grow  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  lender  fruit. 
The  section  marked 
No.  1  which  lies  south 
of  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  is  the  Niagara 
district  of  Canada,  and 
is  world-famous. 

The  sweet  cherry  as 
a  commercial  crop  is 
found  only  in  very  few 
localities,  and  these  are 
practically  all  in  dist  rict 
No.  I.  This  district  is 
also  the  only  part  of  the 
province  that  grows 
grapes  extensively,  as 
the  more  northerly  sec- 
tions have  not  sufficient 
length  of  season  to  ripen 
the  crop  District  No.  2  produces  most  of  the  plums 
and  pears  grown  commercially  in  the  province,  but  the 
Niagara  section  of  district  No.  1  also  grows  these  two 
fruits  extensively.  The  part  of  district  No.  2  bordering 
on  Georgian  Bay  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant plum  districts.  The  only  district  in  the  province 
that  produces  pears  extensively  is  the  Burlington  sec- 
tion, lying  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 
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The  commercial  cultivation  of  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, gooseberries,  blackberries,  and  of  Hour  cherries, 
is  extensive  in  many  districts  of  the  province.  Local 
conditions,  such  as  the  presence  of  urban  markets  or  of 
canneries,  together  with  the  availability  of  labor,  seem 
to  determine  the  localities  which  can  engage  profitably 
in  the  production  of  these  fruits.  Large  quantities  of 
even  the  most  tender  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  are 
shipped  west  to  points  in  the  prairie  provinces,  and 
eastward  in  some  cases  to  Quebec,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  most  important  apple  districts  of  the  province 
are  all  included  in  districts  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  northern,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  upper  limit  of  district  No.  2,  forma 
approximately  the  limit  of  the  commercial  cultivation 
of  the  Baldwin  apple.  Other  important  varieties  grown 
in  district  No.  2  are  Northern  Spy,  Greening  and  King. 
That  part  of  district  No.  2  lying  to  the  north  of  I  ake 
Ontario  produces  few  Baldwins  and  some  Greenings,  but 
the  leading  variety  is  probably  Northern  Spy.  District 
No.  3  grows  winter  varieties  for  storage  purjKJSOis  and 
Northern  Spy  grown  here  keep^  well  until  March  or 
April.  The  counties  north  of  I,ake  Ontario  also  produce 
large  quantities  of  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  Stark.  These 
varieties  have  been  exported  in  large  quantities  for 
many  years  to  European  markets. 

The  area  marked  district  No.  4  in  western  Ontario  lies 
at  a  much  higher  altitude  than  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts and  is  consequently  much  colder.  There  are  few 
apples  grown  commercially,  but  the  climate  corresponds 
very  closely  to  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley, 
part  of  which  on  the  map  is  also  marked  district  No.  4. 
The  St.  I.awrence  River  Valley  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  Mcintosh  Red  and  Fanieuse.  The  Mcintosh  Red, by 
the  way,  had  its  origin  in  Dundas  County,  not  far  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  1790.  (See  page  317.) 

District  No.  5  and  the  large  extent  of  country  lying  to 
the  north  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  and  extend- 
ing to  James  Bay,  is  comparat  ivelv  new  and  untried  with 
regard  to  its  possibilities  in  fruit-growing.  In  one  or 
two  districts  of  the  great  north  land,  apples  are  grown 
successfully  in  a  commercial  way.  This  is  true  of  St. 
Joseph's  Island,  Algoma,  and  of  the  mainland  of  Algoma 
District  bordering  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Ontario  hor- 
ticulture is  the  existence  within  the  province  of  a  large 
number  of  very  successful  fruit-growers'  selling  organ- 
izations. The  story  of  the  work  done  by  some  of  these 
organizations  in  reviving  the  fruit  industry  in  certain 
previously  neglected  counties  reads  like  romance.  In 
Norfolk  County,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Krie,  the 
production  of  apples  increased  in  ten  years  from  nothing 
to  approximately  50,000  barrels,  and  this  tremendous 
development  came  about  simply  through  the  care  given 
to  the  old  orchards,  many  of  which  had  been  standing 
uncared  for  and  idle  thirty  or  forty  years  previous  to 
the  organizat  ion  of  the  fruit-growers'  association.  There 
are  some  forty  of  these  associations  now  doing  business 
within  the  province,  and  by  their  aid  Ontario  expects  in 
the  future  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  her  fruit  successfully 
in  the  face  of  all  competition.  j.  \y.  Crow. 

Manitoba. 

In  considering  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
province  of  Manitoba  (Fig.  660),  the  subject  of  horti- 
culture is  too  frequently  overlooked  or  given  scant  con- 
sideration. The  fact  that  cereal*  can  be  grown  with 
great  success  has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  comparatively  few  of  the  persons 
n-sidiug  in  western  Canada  have  had  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  fruit-growing  possibilities  of  the  country 
to  enter  the  industry  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  How- 
ever, a  few  pioneers"  have  opened  the  way,  and  to  the 
results  of  their  work  one  looks  for  encouragement  and 
guidance. 
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Geographically,  Manitoba  lies  just  north  of  the 
international  boundary  line,  extending  from  longitude 
95°  W.  to  101 H"  W.,  or  about  276  miles.  Since  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boundary,  the  northern  limits  are  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson  Bay.  The  altitude  varies 
from  700  to  1,500  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  annual  precipitation  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
varies  from  20  to  25  inches,  and  in  the  western  part  of 


the  province  from  15  to  20  inches.  The  average  rain- 
fall for  the  growing  season— May,  June,  July  and 
August — varies  from  8  to  1 1  inches. 

The  annual  sunshine  is  47  per  cent  of  the  possible, 
and  during  the  growing  season  is  56  per  cent,  making 
an  average  of  8.5  hours  of  bright  sunshine  a  day,  which 
accounts  for  the  phenomenal  growth  which  is  made  by 
most  plants. 

The  average  monthly  temperature  in  degrees  Fahren- 
heit is  as  follows:  January,  1.9;  February,  .5;  March, 
14.4;  April,  38.2;  May,  50.4;  June,  60.6;  July,  64.6; 
Aug,  62.1;  September,  52.8;  October,  40.7;  November, 
20.7;  December,  7.5.  Average  temperature  for  the 
growing  season  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of 
September  is  59.2*  F. 

In  a  count  ry  of  such  rich  agricultural  resources  as 
Manitoba,  in  which  excellent  crotis  of  cereals  can  bo 
produced  on  an  extensive  scale  with  a  minimum  of 
labor,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  the  people  woukl 
turn  rather  slowly  to  the  production  of  fruits,  which 
require  much  greater  care  and  a  much  more  intensive 
and  exact  system  of  cultivation.  The  growing  of  this 
finer  class  of  agricultural  products  is  usually  delayed 
until  the  country  has  become  thickly  populated  and  the 
land  has  been  brought  into  a  fairly  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Making  an  allowance  for  the  difficulties  that  must 
be  overcome  in  the  production  of  fruits,  some  excellent 
work  has  been  done  and  substantial  progress  made. 

Among  the  valuable  introductions  is  the  I'ynu 
baccato,  or  Siberian  crab-apple,  which  was  first  planted 
on  the  experimental  farm  at  Brandon,  in  the  year  1890, 
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the  trees  having  been  grown  at  the  Cent  ral  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa,  from  especially  selected  seca  that  had 
been  imported  from  Russia.  The  introduction  of  this 
hardy  Russian  apple  has  done  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  apple-growing  in  Manitoba.  It  furnishes  a 
hardy  stock  on  which  the  tenderer  standard  varieties 
may  be  grafted  and  their  hardiness  very  much  in- 
creased. An  effort  has  also  been  made  to  increase  the 
hardiness  of  some  of  the  standard  varieties  bv  hybridist' 
ing  them  with  Pyrus  bacatta.  Several  promising  hybrids 
have  been  produced  in  this  way  and  are  now  being 
grown  to  some  extent  in  the  province.  (.See  page  557). 

Among  the  earliest  attempts  in  fruit-growing  in  the 
district  of  Winnipeg,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the 
late  W.  B.  Hall,  of  Headingly.  In  the  early  sixties, 
some  not  unsuccessful  experiments  were  conducted  by 
him  with  currants,  tomatoes,  gooseberries,  Siberian 
crab-apples  and  rhubarb.  The  results  were  indeed  so 
satisfactory  that  he  and  others  in  the  neighborhood 
were  induced  to  undertake  fruit-growing  on  a  limited 
scale.  Among  other  pioneers  whose  experiments  on 
fruit-growing  nave  been  of  value,  may  be  mentioned  the 
late  1  homas  Frankland,  of  Stonewall,  A.  P.  Stevenson, 
of  Dunstan.  and  D.  W.  Buchanan,  of  St.  Charles.  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  experimented  with  apples,  plums,  cher- 
ries, grapes,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries  and 
strawberries,  and  his  untiring  efforts  have  been  a  great 
incentive  to  others.  He  has  been  very  successful  in 
growing  apples,  particularly  the  hardy  Russian  sorts. 
He  has  at  the  present  time  a  number  of  the  better 
varieties  of  this  class  growing  in  bis  orchard,  practi- 
cally all  of  which  are  yielding  good  returns,  his  annual 
crop  being  usually  over  one  hundred  barrels.  The 
various  hardy  crab  apples  also  yield  good  returns.  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  convinced  that  apples  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  Manitoba  if  the  proper  varieties  are  chosen 
and  the  proper  conditions  provided. 

The  experimental  farm  at  Brandon  has  accomplished 
much  for  Manitoba  horticulture.  Hundreds  or  varie- 
ties of  the  various  classes  of  fruits  from  different  part* 
of  America  and  Europe  have  been  tested  there  and  the 
results  published.  In  the  month  of  April,  1899,  about 
500  fruit  trees,  consisting  of  apples,  crab-apples,  plums 
and  cherries,  were  placed  under  tost  at  the  experimental 
farm.  These  included  many  of  the  large  standard 
varieties  together  with  a  number  of  hardy  imported 
kinds.  Numerous  varieties  of  grapes,  currants,  goose- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries  and  strawberries  were 
also  tested.  Many  of  these  plants  did  not  survive  the 
first  winter  and  in  a  few  years  only  the  hardiest  sorts 
were  found  to  be  alive.  Since  the  first  planting,  many 
other  varieties  of  fruits  have  been  introduced  and 
experimented  with  and  much  valuable  information 
has  been  gained.  Among  the  numerous  introductions 
made  was  the  Russian  berry-crab,  Pyrus  bnccata.  Its 
extreme  hardiness  makes  it  eminently  well  suited  to  this 
country,  where  it  is  used  as  stock  on  which  the  less  hardy 
sorts  are  grafted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
hardiness  and  thereby  adapting  them  to  an  environment 
that  would  otherwise  be  uncongenial  to  them. 

Small-fruit  culture  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  has 
always  been  attended  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 
Currants,  gooseberries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  and 
strawberries  have  been  grown  since  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  They  yield  profitable  returns  when 
intelligently  cultivated.  They  apparently  possess  an 
inherent  hardiness  not  shared  by  many  tree  fruits, 
which  renders  them  much  more  suitable  for  the  severe 
climate.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  these 
smaller  fruits  will  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  province, 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

Another  phase  of  horticultural  work  to  which  con- 
siderable attention  is  being  given,  is  the  decoration  of 
home-  and  school-grounds  by  the  planting  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  prairie  is  bare  and  unat- 
tractive and  around  many  prairie  homes  there  has  been 
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a  lack  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  work  of  beautifying  the 
surroundings  of  residences  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
steps  in  the  horticultural  work  of  Manitoba.  Much 
has  already  been  done  in  the  cities,  towns  and  rural 
districts  by  horticultural  organizations  to  increase  their 
attractiveness  by  ornamental  planting. 

Practically  all  garden  vegetables,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  that  require  a  long  season,  may  be  grown  to  a 
high  stat  e  of  perfect  ion.  The  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
shortness  of  the  seasons  tend  to  give  a  flavor  and  tender 
crispness  to  the  vegetables  not  attainable  elsewhere. 
The  heavy  yields  that  may  be  obtained  from  these 
gardens  make  vegetable-growing  a  very  profitable 
branch  of  horticulture,  as  there  is  an  abundant  demand 
for  vegetables  in  the  home  market. 

The  work  of  fostering  horticulture  within  the  prov- 
ince is  borne  largely  by  the  Agricultural  College  and 
certain  societies;  among  the  latter  are  the  Manitoba 
Horticultural  and  Forestry  Association,  the  Brandon 
Horticultural  and  Forestry  Society,  and  others  of  a 
more  or  less  local  character.  The  objects  of  these 
societies  are  to  bring  together  those  persona  interested 
in  horticulture,  to  assemble  horticultural  literature, 
and  to  stimulate  in  every  possible  way  a  greater 
interest  in  horticultural  pursuits.  Much  good  work 
has  been  accomplished  by  these  societies  and  to  their 
efforts  if  largely  due  the  increasing  interest  that  is 
being  taken  in  the  various  lines  of  horticultural  work 
within  the  province. 

There  are  several  directions  in  which  progress  may 
be  made  in  Manitoba  horticulture;  for  example,  a  bet- 
ter selection  of  varieties;  an  improvement  by  breeding 
and  selection  of  wild  and  native  fruits  and  varieties 
grown  in  the  country;  and  improved  systems  of  culture. 
Much  is  being  done  in  plant-improvement  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  Manitoba  also  offers  an 
excellent  field  for  the  improvement  of  native  fruita. 
Various  wild  fruits  grow  very  abundantly  in  many 
parts  of  the  province,  and  if  a  combination  could  be 
effected  whereby  the  hardiness  and  productiveness  of 
these  could  be  combined  with  the  larger  sue  and 
better  quality  of  the  cultivated  fruit,  a  great  step  in 
advance  would  be  achieved.         f.  W.  Bbodricx. 


In  the  map  (Fig.  661),  all  that  part  of  Saskatchewan 
that  need  be  considered  here  is  shown  in  the  numbered 
districts,  the  remainder  farther  north  being  still  beyond 
the  reach  of  settlement,  although  many  parts  of  it  will 
no  doubt  be  found,  amidst  its  lakes  and  forests,  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  growing  of  farm  and  garden  prod- 
ucts, where  now  the  lonely  trapper  and  the  mink  and 
marten  roam.  Districts  Nos.  2,  3,  5  and  6  are  mostly 
bare  prairie,  being  slightly  wooded  about  some  of  the 
hills,  river-banks  and  coulees;  district  No.  1  has  also 
considerable  prairie,  but  about  the  center  is  situated 
the  Moose  Mountain  Forest  Reserve,  while  mixed  prai- 
rie and  scattered  groves  of  poplar  extend  over  the 
northeastern  part  and  through  districts  Nos.  4,  5  and 
9,  with  heavier  timber  towards  the  northeast  in  dis- 
trict No.  7. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  has  been  about  17 
inches,  but  hardly  more  than  15  inches  in  districts 
Nos.  2,  3  and  6.  Over  12  inches  of  this  occurs  from 
April  to  September.  The  elevation  is  also  greater  in  thN 
southwestern  portion  of  the  province,  being  2,439  feet 
above  sea-level  at  Swift  Current,  1,884  feet  at  Mooso- 
min  near  the  eastern  boundary,  and  1,432  feet  at  Prince 
Albert  on  the  Saskatchewan  River  in  the  north. 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  Saskatchewan  for 
ten  years  has  been:  January,  2.9°;  February,  3.8°; 
March,  14.5°;  April,  37.4°;  May,  50.2°;  June,  57.5°; 
July.  63.3°;  August,  60.5°;  September,  50.r;  October, 
40.9*;  November,  25.0°;  December,  10.4°  F. 

Horticultural  industries  have  not  yet  been  developed 
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to  any  extent,  and  consequently  imports  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  fresh  fruits  and  flowers,  have  been  very 
heavy  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  of  exports 
there  have  been  none.  A  rapidlv  increasing  resident 
and  floating  population,  combined  with  the  attractions 
of  grain-farming,  to  some  extent  account  for  t  his.  There 
is  no  adequate  reason  why  vegetables,  small  fruits  and 
flowers  should  not  be  grown  in  quantity  sufficient  at 
least  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  home  market.  There 
is  ample  evidence  at  any  (if  the  fairs  held  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  province  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  a  large  variety  of  vegetables  of 
unexcelled  quality.  It  has  been  proved  that  vegetables 
and  flowers  can  be  grown  profitably  under  glass  during 
the  coldest  winters.  The  most  important  points  to  con- 
sider in  locating  such  industries  are  access  to  market 
and  cheap  fuel.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  many 
favorably  situated  distributing  points  on  the  network 
of  railway  lines,  while  the  lignite  of  the  Souris  Valley 
in  the  south  and  the  wood  of  the  northland,  readily 


solve  the  fuel  problem  without  considering  the  possi- 
bilities that  lie  hidden  in  the  straw  piles  that  accumu- 
late or  are  burned  on  the  millions  of  acres  of  grain 
fields  each  season. 

Small  conservatories  and  nurseries  located  at  Prince 
Albert,  Moose  Jaw  and  possibly  other  points,  are  devot- 
ing their  attention  mostly  to  winter  vegetables,  while 
at  Saskatoon  25,000  feet  of  glass  is  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pot-  and  cut-flowers.  There  is  also  a  large  de- 
mand for  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  for  the  beautify- 
ing of  the  homes  so  rapidly  growing  in  numbers  in 
village,  town  and  city,  but  few  nurseries  are  specializing 
in  that  line.  The  abundance  of  native  small  fruits  such 
as  the  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  saskatoon,  blue- 
berry, cranberry,  cherry  and  strawberry,  has  to  some 
extent  delayed  the  introduction  of  cultivated  varieties 
into  the  gardens  of  the  residents  in  those  portions  of 
the  province  most  suitable  for  successful  fruit-growing, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  those  living  on  the  open  prairie 
have  first  to  grow  shelter-belts  before  they  can  hope 
for  good  gardens.  When  shelter  is  provided,  the  hardier 
varieties  of  small  fruits  and  crab-apples  may  be  grown 


without  difficulty.  There  are,  however,  peculiar  weather 
conditions  that  should  be  considered  before  anything  of 
this  kind  be  attempted  on  a  commercial  scale.  Bright 
warm  days  and  cold  nights  in  April,  and  frosts  in  May, 
determine  the  extent  of  the  fruit  crop.  It  is  tup,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  freezing  and  thawing 
can  be  avoided  by  protection  of  the  stems  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  isolated  instances,  in  sheltered  gardens,  some  of 
the  hardiest  varieties  of  standard  apples,  such  as  Hiber- 
nal, Anisette  and  Blushed  Calvilie,  are  growing  and 
some  are  producing  fruit,  but  the  day  is  yet  distant 
when  it  can  be  said  that  apples  are  commonly  grown 
here.  The  late  Director  of  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Farms.Wm.  Saunders,  since  the  beginning  of  these  farms, 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  finding  of  suitable  fruits 
for  the  prairie  provinces  and  in  the  encouragement  of 
horticulture,  and  has  been  ably  assisted  in  this  by 
Angus  Mackay,  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Head 
Farm,  where  the  Siberian  crab  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  most  severe  climatic  vicis- 
situdes. This  hardy  crab  has  been  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  most  promising  hybrids  and  as  stock  on  which 
to  root-graft  hardy  cross-breeds.  At  the  same  station 
varieties  of  the  native  Manitoba  plum  of  good  quality 
have  been  developed.  Work  of  this  kind  is  also  being 
undertaken  at  the  more  recently  established  experi- 
mental stations  at  Host  hem  and  Scott.  Another  insti- 
tution that,  under  the  superintendence  of  Norman  M. 
Ross,  has  aided  greatly  in  demonstrating  to  the  people 
the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  landscape  gardening  and 
floral  beautification  of  home  surroundings,  is  the  Do- 
minion Forestry  Farm  at  Indian  Head,  from  which  many 
millions  of  trees  are  distributed  yearly  to  the  farmers 
on  the  open  plains  to  be  planted,  as  windbreaks  and 
shelter-belts,  under  expert  supervision.  Much  encour- 
agement was  given  to  the  horticulture  of  the  North- 
west Territories,  and  Saskatchewan  especially,  by  the 
interest  displayed  by  A.  E.  Forget,  recently  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and  the  skill  and  success  of  his  popular 
gardener,  George  Watt,  who  was  ever  ready  to  advise 
and  assist  the  inquiring  amateur.  Probably  no  farm 
in  the  province  could  boast  of  so  attractive  a  garden 
as  that  of  Gerald  Spring-Rice  near  Pense,  where  in 
tvpical  Old  Country  fashion  its  labyrinth  of  walks  mid 
the  choicest  of  flowers  and  Bhrubs,  was  centered  by  a 
sun-dial.  Another  farm  on  which  the  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  garden  and  fruit-culture  have  been  demon- 
strated is  that  of  George  Harvey  in  the  Indian  Head 
district,  where  shelter-belts,  shade  trees  and  hedges 
provide  the  protection  so  necessary  for  success  in  horti- 
culture and  nesting-places  for  the  birds  that  are  of 
so  much  assistance  in  controlling  insect  form.  Personal 
mention  should  also  be  made  of  John  Ashworth,  a 
member  of  the  legal  fraternity,  who,  from  love  of 
flowers  and  the  pleasure  of  overcoming  obstacles,  estab- 
lished the  Saskatoon  Nursery  Company,  which  is  now 
a  profitable  industry. 

So  closely  is  bee-keeping  associated  with  successful 
fruit-growing,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
that  very  few  in  this  province  have  yet  turned  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  honey,  although  it  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  that  bees  make  honey  of 
excellent  flavor  from  the  abundance  of  wild  flowers  on 
the  prairie;  and  bees  may  be  safely  wintered  notwith- 
standing the  severitv  of  the  frost  at  times. 

There  are  now  only  two  horticultural  societies  in  the 
province,  one  being  located  at  Reginaand  in  receipt  of  an 
annual  civic  grant,  the  other  having  been  just  started  at 
Saskatoon.  So  direct  aid  to  horticulture  is  given  by 
the  provincial  government,  but  through  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  the 
agricultural  societies  and  the  home-makers'  clubs  may 
draw  grants  founded  on  their  prize  lists,  in  which  horti- 
cultural competitions  may  assume  a  prominent  place  and 
expert  judges  arc  furnished  when  required.  There  is  no 
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horticultural  school  at  present  in  the  province,  but  a 
department  of  horticulture  is  planned  for  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  will  no  doubt  be  equipped  in  the 
near  future,  but  at  present  the  only  instruction  given 
is  through  qualified  practical  horticulturists  sent  out 
by  the  Extension  Department  to  address  meetings 
throughout  the  province.  T.  N.  Willino. 


Alberta. 

Alberta  (Fig.  662),  is  the  farthest  west  of  the  three 
prairie  provinces  of  Canada.  Its  eastern  boundary  is 
the  1 10th  parallel  of  longitude,  and  its  western  bound- 
ary lor  about  500  miles  north  is  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  beyond  thia  point,  its  western 
boundary  is  the  120th  parallel. 


v.  •  -f 


From  a  climatic  point  of  view,  the  province  naturally 
divides  itaelf  into  four  principal  regions, — southern 
Alberta,  central  Alberta,  northern  Alberta,  and  the 
foothills  or  highlands  district.  The  latitude  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  is  offset  to  a  great  degree 
by  its  lesser  elevation. 

Northern  Alberta  may  be  said  to  be  that  part  of  the 
province  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  cast  and  west 
through  Athabasca  Landing.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict is  still  practically  unsettled,  although  people  are 
going  in;  a  few  small  older  settlements  are  scattered  here 
and  there  about  the  fur-trading  posts,  and  all  the  com- 
mon garden  vegetables,  as  well  as  farm  crops,  an*  grown 
at  these  places,  as  far  nort  h  as  400  miles  bevond  Edmon- 
ton. Wild  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  saskatoons  or  Juneberries  are  plentiful 
throughout  the  region.  The  country  is  more  or  less 
bii«li-covered  or  nark-like,  and  is,  in  this  way,  protected 
from  the  winds  that  sweep  over  the  open  country  in  the 


south.  In  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  fruit- 
growing in  the  south,  at  a  higher  altitude  and  under 
wind-swept  conditions,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  at 
least  some  of  the  hardier  apples  and  crabs  will  in  time 
be  grown  successfully  in  the  far  north.  The  soil  of 
northern  Alberta  is  a  deep  black  humous  loam,  and  its 
very  richness  constitutes  a  danger  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view.  There  is  usually  an  abundance  of  rain- 
fall, and  the  difficulty  with  fruit  trees  under  such  con- 
ditions is  to  get  them  matured-up  before  winter.  Xo 
reports  are  at  hand  as  to  attempts  at  growing  fruit  in 
northern  Alberta.  The  distance  from  the  railways  is  so 
great  that  plants  are  usually  dried  out  before  reaching 
their  destination,  but  as  railways  are  now  being  pushed 
north,  it  will  doubtless  not  be  long  before  promising 
results  will  be  secured. 

Central  Alberta  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  region 
lying  south  of  northern  Alberta  as  far  as  a  line  drawn 
through  Red  Deer  to  Provost  near  the  Saskatchewan 
border.  Its  soil,  climate,  and  other  features  are  similar 
to  those  of  northern  Alberta,  although  the  altitude  in 
the  central  part  of  the  district  is  greater,  rising  at 
Lacombe  to  over  2,900  feet.  It  is  the  oldest  settled 
part  of  Alberta,  and  is  covered  with  well-handled  farms, 
whose  owners,  having  been  some  years  in  the  country, 
have  had  time  to  make  experiments  in  fruit-growing. 
Apples  have  been  produced  near  Edmonton,  Ponoka 
and  Red  Deer,  and  crabs  have  been  grown  at  the  Do- 
minion Experimental  Farm  at  Lacombe  and  also  at 
Calgary.  Small  fruits  are  grown  successfully  all  over 
the  district.  The  influence  of  the  difference  in  altitude 
is  very  marked  in  this  territory,  as  ornamental  trees, 
such  as  the  soft  maple  (Acer  saccharxnum)  and  the 
American  basswood  (Tilia  americana)  arc  hardy  in 
Edmonton,  while  they  are  a  failure  farther  south  at 
higher  altitudes,  and  with  similar  soils,  shelter,  and 
rainfall. 

The  Highlands  of  Alberta  may  be  described  as  the 
country  south  of  the  Red  Deer  River,  east  as  far  as  a 
line  drawn  north  of  Gleichen  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  thence  running  south- 
west to  Stavely  on  the  Calgary  and  Macleod  line,  and 
from  that  point  south  to  a  point  north  of  Cardston, 
and  thence  east  through  Spring  Coulee.  Its  western 
boundary  is  the  boundary  of  the  province.  This  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Alberta,  rising  to 
a  height  of  over  4.000  feet.  A  very  small  area  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  region  is  wooded,  the  remainder 
being  open  and  olten  wind-swept  prairie,  with  the  addi- 
tional harassment  in  the  south  of  the  warm  chinook 
winds.  In  appearance,  this  southern  section  is  not 
unlike  the  country  east  of  it,  while  it  is  still  in  the  "dry" 
belt,  with  a  rainfall  reaching  in  certain  places  at  times 
over  20  inches.  It  has  a  little  more  precipitation  than 
southern  Alberta  to  the  east  ol  it.  This  increased  pre- 
cipitation causes  longer  and  thicker  grass,  and  this 
growing  and  dying  down  for  generations  has  left  a 
richer  soil,  which  in  turn  encourages  late  growth  in 
trees.  This,  coupled  with  the  often  shorter  season  be- 
tween frosts,  incident  to  its  higher  altitude,  will  proba- 
bly preclude  the  possibility  ot  apple-growing  becoming 
general  in  the  higher  districts  unless  in  favored  spots. 
The  hardier  varieties  of  small  fruits  do  well  in  this 
region,  and  at  Cardston,  12  miles  from  the  United 
States  boundary  line,  at  an  altitude  of  approximately 
4,000  feet,  apples  have  been  grown  by  a  number  of 
persons.  At  Joe  McFarlane's  ranch  about  6  miles  from 
the  Livingstone  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  an 
altitude  of  over  4,000  feet,  Hyslop  crabs  have  been 
ripened.  These  successes  were  in  sheltered  situations; 
and  while  this  district  may  never  become  known 
as  apple-producing,  still  these  cases  serve  to  show 
what  may  be  done  in  isolated  instances  in  which 
conditions  arc  favorable,  and  may  be  accepted  as  an 
indication  of  what  may  become  more  general  in  years 
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Southern  Alberta  proper  is  the  district  lying  east  of 
the  foothills,  and  south  of  central  Alberta.  It  also  has 
conditions  peculiarly  its  own.  The  prairie  is  bare  of 
trees,  and  while  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  it  is  not 
the  black,  deep,  vegetable  mold  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
province.  It  is  what  may  be  classified  as  a  friable  clay 
loam,  that  is,  a  rich  clay  loam  containing  enough  sand 
to  enable  it  to  be  worked  easily.  It  is  in  the  dry  belt, 
and  the  rainfall  ranges  from  12  to  15  inches  per  annum. 
Being  bare,  it  is  often  windswept,  and  gardening  with- 
out shelter-belts  will  never  be  successful.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  warm  chinook  winds,  and  these  may  come  at  any 
time,  and  often  in  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes,  a  rise 
of  temperature  from  30°  below  zero  to  8°  or  10° 
above  freezing  will  take  place.  This  is  an  extreme 
change  in  temperature,  and  if  the  warm  wave  is  fol- 
lowed, after  a  few  days  or  weeks,  by  a  cold  spell,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  severe  trial  to  growing  trees.  These  rapid 
changes  in  winter  have  been  declared  by  many  of  the 
old  settlers  to  be  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  trees  on 
the  prairie.  This,  however,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  fallacy, 
as  is  being  now  proved  constantly  ny  the  successful 
growth  of  shelter-belt*  of  suitable  species  all  over  the 
country,  and  exposed  in  the  fullest  degree  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  chinooks.  The  lack  of  rainfall,  however, 
does  constitute  a  menace  to  successful  fruit-growing, 
for  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  moisture  in  the  soil  in  the  fall, 
there  is  invariably  greater  risk  of  dead  trees  in  the 
spring.  Snow  cannot  be  depended  on  to  preserve  the 
moisture,  or  to  supply  it,  as  only  about  twice  in  thirty- 
eight  years  has  it  lain  steadily  the  whole  winter.  The 
dry  winds  drift  the  snow  off,  and  the  chinooks  melt  it, 
so'that  in  winter  for  weeks  at  a  time  the  ground  may  be 
bare  of  snow.  Cultivation  to  preserve  the  moisture  is 
a  necessity,  though  irrigation  in  the  fall,  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  can  be  done,  is  of  great  assistance  in 
carrying  the  trees  over  winter.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  untoward  circumstances,  a  number  of  apple 
trees  are  growing  and  producing  fruit  in  southern 
Alberta.  Settlement  has  been  general  only  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  yet  in  that  time  many  successful  experi- 
ments in  fruit-growing  have  been  made,  possibly  more 
in  the  same  time  than  in  the  history  of  any  of  the  other 
prairie  provinces.  Apples,  cralw  and  plums  have  been 
growing  in  several  gardens  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  in  Medicine  flat.  Irvine,  Lethbridge,  Magrath, 
Calgary  and  Macleod,  and  they  also  have  been  grown  in 
several  instances  at  Stirling  and  Raymond.  Thus,  al- 
though southern  Alberta  would  ar>]>ear  at  first  sight  to 
have  natural  conditions  unfavorable  to  large-fruit-grow- 
ing, experience  shows  that,  in  spite  of  these,  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  dryness  of  the  coun- 
try, intensified  perhaps  by  the  influence  of  the  chinook, 
tends  to  ripen  the  annual  growth  before  frost  comes  in 
the  fall,  so  that  the  trees  do  not  winterkill.  There  is 
no  doubt,  also,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  much 
to  do  with  this  early  ripening,  lacking  as  it  does  the 
Stimulating  effect  of  the  more  vegetable  soils  of  the 
north.  Experience  in  grain  crops  and  forest  trees  serves 
to  bear  this  out.  However,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
southern  Alberta  will  ever  l>eeoine  a  fruit  country. 
The  high  winds  that  occur  at  any  time  in  the  spring 
and  fall  may  interfere  great  ly  with  the  setting  or  matur- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  regularity 
of  the  supply.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  the 
farmer  in  time  being  able  to  grow  fruit  enough  for  his 
own  use,  with  the  help  of  shelter-belts.  When  fruit  is 
grown  under  irrigation  in  Alberta,  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  irrigating  after  the  last  of  June.  If  water  is 
applied  after  that  time,  there  is  usually  grave  risk  of 
winterkill,  or  rather  fallkill,  as  the  trees  continue 
growing  late  into  the  fall  and  are  not  mature  when  the 
first  frost  comes.  Kven  cultivation  to  pres<erve  the 
moisture  should  not  be  carried  on  later  than  July  15. 

There  is  no  provincial  horticultural  society,  and  no 
State  aid  devoted  purely  to  horticulture,  although  much 
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good  work  is  being  done  by  the  experimental  farms, 
maintained  by  the  Dominion  government.  1  hesc,  how- 
ever,  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  as  yet,  having  been 
established  only  six  years.  The  chain  of  demonstra- 
tion farms  which  is  being  established  by  the  provincial 
government  will  probably  be  of  some  assistance  in  this 
direction.  There  are  two  fairly  strong  local  horticul- 
tural societies  at  Edmonton  and  Calgary- 

Arch.  Mitchell. 

British  Columbia. 

In  the  time  since  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horti- 
culture was  published,  horticulture  in  British  Columbia 
(Fig.  663)  has  passed  through  the  experimental  stage. 
Although  the  province  is  one  of  the  largest  in  area  in 
Canada,  its  population  in  1801  was  only  98,000;  in  ten 
years  it  had  almost  doubled;  and  in  twenty  years  the 
census  of  11)1 1  shows  a  populat  ion  of  362,000,  of  which 
over  half  is  urban  in  character,  and  located  on  the  coast. 
While  practical  experiment  has  shown  that  different 
forms  of  horticulture  can  be  most  successfully  conducted 
commercially  under  the  widely  diversified  conditions 
existing  throughout  southern  British  Columbia,  devel- 
opment has  been  so  recent  that  only  the  fringe  of  its 
possibilities  has  been  touched.  Yet,  even  now  the  prov- 
ince has  gained  such  a  reputation  as  a  fruit-growing 
country  as  to  warrant  a  ratner  full  description  here. 

Fruit-growing  in  British  Columbia  has  been  inspired 
by  the  success  that  the  industry  has  attained  in  the 
states  of  Oregon  and  Washington  directly  to  the  south, 
in  which  condit  ions  of  climate  and  soil  arc  not  dissimilar, 
and  by  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  fruit,  not 
only  by  the  growing  population  of  the  province,  but  by 
the' phenomenal  increase  in  demand  from  the  Canadian 
prairie  provinces,  which  cannot  possibly  produce  all 
their  own  fruit.  Early  dreams  of  possible  markets  for 
all  the  horticultural  products  of  the  province  have  been 
far  surpassed  by  the  actual  development  of  the  market. 
The  population  of  western  Canada  was  in  1911  over 
three  times  as  great  as  in  1901.  On  the  other  hand, 
fruit-growing  is  now  firmly  established  as  one  of  the 
commercial  industries  of  the  province  and  though  lum- 
bering, manufacturing  and  mining  surpass  agriculture 
in  the  amount  of  wealth  now  being  produced,  fruit- 

? rowing  will  in  a  few  years  aid  in  bringing  the  returns 
rom  agriculture  well  to  the  front. 

In  general  physical  features  British  Columbia  is 
mountainous,  tne  greater  part  of  the  area  being  covered 
by  the  Rocky,  Selkirk,  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges, 
between  which  lie  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  in 
which  agriculture  is  being  practised.  It  is  probable 
that  about  one-twentieth  or  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire 
land  is  cultivable.  The  land  is,  therefore,  usually  fer- 
tile, and  in  manv  districts  unusually  so.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  varied.  The  greater  part  of  the  cultivated 
area  of  British  Columbia  lies  within  the  upper  austral 
and  transition  zones.  On  the  coast  the  atmosphere  is 
humid,  the  rainfall  copious  and  the  annual  tempera- 
ture has  a  very  limited  range.  In  the  interior,  con- 
tinental temperature  conditions  prevail,  and  in  most  of 
the  interior  valleys  it  ranges  from  zero  to  90°  or  100'  aa 
the  extremes.  Some  of  the  interior  valleys  have  a  total 
precipitation  of  only  8  or  9  inches,  while  others  run 
from  35  to  40  inches.  Irrigation  is  essential  in  the  first- 
mentioned,  not  in  the  latter.  A  large  percentage  of 
British  Columbia  horticulture  is  conducted  under 
irrigation.  The  altitude  of  the  horticultural  districts 
on  the  coast  varies  from  a  few  feet  above  sea-level  to 
400  or  500  feet  above.  In  the  interior  valleys  the  altitude 
runs  from  800  to  2.S00  feet,  and  even  to  3,300  feet, 
above  sea-level. 

Among  the  tree  fruits  grown  in  the  province,  the 
apple  holds  preeminence,  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
the  arid  and  humid  valleys  of  the  interior,  in  which 
many  varieties  of  apples  reach  a  degree  of  perfection 
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not  excelled  elsewhere.  The  interior  valleys  now 
ehip  about  COO  carloads  of  apples  to  prairie  and 
const  markets,  and  to  Australia,  China,  Japan  and 
England.  Pears  are  largely  planted,  not  only  in  the 
interior,  but  also  on  the  coast  where  they  are  relatively 
more  successful  than  are  apples,  the  principal  varieties 
being  Bartlett,  Clairgeau,  Anjou  and  Flemish  Beauty. 
Plums  and  prunes  are  also  of  considerable  commercial 
importance,  the  Pond  Seedling  or  Hungarian  being 
the  principal  plum,  although  the  Italian  prune  is  more 
largely  grown  commercially  than  any  other  variety  of 
either  plum  or  prune.  Peaches  are  practically  confined 
to  the  Lower  Okanagan  valley,  and  the  Triumph, 
Early  Crawford,  Yellow  St .  John  and  Elberta  are  most 
largely  grown  commercially.  The  total  shipments 
probably  aggregate  about  100  carloads.  Cherry  trees 
are  planted  throughout  the  province  on  a  commercial 
si  h1o,  t  he  hardier  sweet  cherries,  especially  the  liing, 
Lambert  and  lloyal  Anne  throughout  the  interior, 
while  on  the  coast  the  Olivet  and  English  Morello, 
both  preserving  cherries,  meet  with  particular  success, 
the  growers  obtaining  an  average  of  11  cents  a  pound 
for  a  period  of  years.  Not  the  least  important  among 
the  tree  fruits  are  the  crab-apples,  particularly  Trans- 
cendent and  Hyslop.  grown  most  largely  in  the  Okana- 
gan Valley.  The  Transcendent  is  thought  to  be  .the 
most  profitable  apple  for  a  period  of  years  in  the  prov- 
ince. Prairie  markets  have  recognized  the  superiority 
of  the  British  Columbia  crab-apple  and  are  paying 
prices  extremely  satisfactory  to  the  fruit-grower.  The 
apricot  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  warmer  interior 
valleys.  Nut  trees  are  being  experimented  with 
throughout  the  province  and  indications  arc  that  some 
variet  ies  of  walnuts  will  prove  commercially  profitable 
on  the  coast. 

In  Bmall-fruits  British  Columbia  has  some  areas, 
especially  those  contiguous  to  the  delta  of  the  Eraser 
River,  that  are  preeminently  adapted  to  the  strawberry 
and  raspberry;  the  loganberry  also  flourishes  in  the 
coast  regions  and  is  proving  profitable.  Blackberries 
are  grown  to  some  extent  on  the  coast,  as  are 
currants  and  gooseberries,  although  the  latter  are  in- 
clined to  mildew,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oregon 
Champion,  a  western  variety  now  grown  almost  exclu- 
sively. The  interior  valleys,  especially  those  having  a 
more  humid  climate,  are  growing  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries commercially  to  an  increased  extent.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  the  acreage  in  small  fruits  is  only  a 
small  fract  ion  of  that  devoted  to  tree  fruits,  and  t  his  is 
quite  likely  to  be  the  case  indefinitely. 

Vegetable-growing  is  practised  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, the  white  potato,  onions,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
and  celery  being  the  principal  cnpB  in  the  order  named. 
The  potato  is  grown  as  a  field  crop  in  practically  all 
districts  and  the  average  yield  an  acre  in  191 1  was  230 
bushels.  British  Columbia  potatoes  won  the  Stillwell 
trophy  at  the  National  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposi- 
tion, New  York,  1911,  which  proves  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  province  for  the  crop. 
The  potato-beetle  is  unknown  and  blight  is  not  usually 
serious  enough  to  warrant  preventive  measures.  Pota- 
toes are  shipped  in  commercial  quantities  to  the  Yukon, 
to  northern  British  Columbia,  to  the  coast  cities,  to 
the  mining  camps  and  to  the  prairie  provinces.  The 
acreage  in  1911  was  about  13,000  acres  and  this  was 
increased  in  1912.  The  onions,  of  which  the  Yellow 
Globe  Dan  vera  is  grovn  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  to  the 
extent  of  about  100  carloads  a  year,  are  shipped  to 
coast  and  prairie  market*.  The  summer  nights  are  too 
cool  for  the  tomato  except  in  the  arid  interior  valleys 
where  they  are  grown  in  large  quantities  both  for  ship- 
ping fresh  and  for  canning  purposes.  Cabbage,  celery 
and  other  vegetables  are  grown  on  an  extensive  scale 
commercially  on  suitable  soils  throughout  the  province, 
notably  al  Armstrong. 

The  greenhouse  business  surrounding  the  citica  of  the 


coast,  has  trebled  in  volume  in  three  years,  and  openings 
still  remain  for  its  extension  throughout  the  province. 
Bulb-culture  is  making  progress  in  the  district  surround- 
ing Victoria,  and  will  become  an  important  commercial 
industry  when  labor  becomes  cheaper. 

The  regions  are  shown  on  the  map  (Fig.  663).  Hor- 
ticultural]}' British  Columbia  is  as  yet  almost  confined 
to  the  southern  part,  and  only  the  different  areas  so 
included  are  here  discussed. 

Districts  Nob.  1  and  2  on  the  map  arc  distinctly 
coastal  in  character.  The  Japanese  current  tempers 
the  climate  throughout  the  entire  year  so  that  aero 
weather  is  very  uncommon,  and  the  summer  tem- 
perature very'  rarely  reaches  over  80°.  The  humidity 
is  high  almost  throughout  the  year,  and  the  annual 


precipitation  (which  is  nearly  alwayB  in  the  form  of 
rain)  runs  from  30  to  120  inches,  the  average  in  the 
horticultural  areas  being  around  HT>  inches.  This  falls 
largely  in  the  winter  months,  and  July  and  August  arc 
often  so  very  dry  as  to  cause  a  loss  from  drought.  This 
area  has  a  remarkably  long  growing  season.  Owing  to 
the  coolness  of  the  nights,  tomatoes,  corn,  and  the  like 
do  not  ripen.  Early  apples  do  well,  but  winter  apples 
cannot  be  matured  successfully.  Fungous  diseases 
also  restrict  apple-culture  to  a  serious  extent.  Pears, 
however,  do  well;  small-fruits  do  exceptionally  well, 
and  preserving  cherrij-s  are  very  profitable.  District 
No.  1,  being  the  southeastern  part  of  Vancouver 
Island,  with  an  annual  precipitation  of  about  40  inches, 
is  rather  drier  than  the  lower  mainland  district  No. 
2,  but  this  difference  has  no  great  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  products.  In  these  districts  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  land  suitable  is  being  made 
to  produce  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  The  local 
markets  still  import  considerable  quantities  of  prod- 
uce from  California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
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The  second  great  horticultural  region  of  southern 
British  Columbia  is  the  dry-belt.  It  lies  just  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  is  about  200  miles  wide  and 
extends  northwest  from  the  interior  boundary  about 
250  miles.  In  it  are  districts  Nos.  3,  5,  6  and  7  as  indi- 
cated on  the  map.  Ita  valleys  lie  at  an  elevat  ion  of  800  to 
1,500  feet  above  sea-level.  Tlx  annual  precipitation 
totals  from  9  to  15  inches,  distributed  fairly  evenly 
throughout  the  months  of  the  year.  The  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  bracing.  Sunshine  is  plentiful  and  in  the  sum 
mer  months  almost  constant.  The  winter  extremes  of 
temperature  are  lower  than  on  the  coast,  and  tiie  sum- 
mers are  very  much  warmer.  It  is  the  great  apple-, 
peach-,  tomato-  and  potato-producing  district  of  the 
province,  all  of  its  products  being  grown  under  irrigation, 
and  mostly  marketed  in  carloads  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
prairies.  Of  its  valleys,  the  Okanagan  (No. 5)  is  the  most 
advanced  and  the  largest  shipper;  Thompson  River 
(No.  3)  and  the  Kettle  River  (No.  7)  produce  winter 
apples  and  potatoes  as  their  staple  crop,  while  the 
Similkameen  Valley  (No.  6)  produces  principally 
peaches  and  winter  apples. 

The  thin!  great  horticultural  region  in  British  Col- 
umbia may  he  called  the  semi-humid  interior  belt, 
embracing  districts  Nos.  4  and  8.  Here  irrigation  for 
most  crops  is  not  necessary,  although  for  small  fruits  it 
is  desirable.  The  annual  precipitation  runs  from  18  to 
45  inches,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  falls  as  snow, 
while  June  is  a  month  of  considerable  rainfall.  The  air 
is  more  humid  than  in  the  dry-belt  and  extremes  of 
temperature  of  winter  and  summer  are  not  so  great. 
The  humidity  makes  fungous  diseases  a  problem  and 
spraying  for  apple-scab  is  necessary.  Unlike  the  dry- 
belt,  it  is  a  timbered  country,  and  the  cost  of  land- 
clearing  offsets  the  cost  of  irrigation  systems  in  the 
former.  District  No.  4,  in  the  water-shed  of  Shuswap 
Lake,  is  as  well  advanced  as  the  Okanagan  Valley,  the 
principal  shipments  from  Armstrong  and  Salmon  Arm 
Doing  apples,  potatoes,  celery  and  cabbage.  District 
Nn,  8,  the  West  Kootenay,  has  not  thus  far  been  a 
shipping  district,  the  local  demand  in  the  mining 
camps  of  Rossland,  Slocan  and  the  Crow's  Nest  con- 
suming more  than  the  locality  produces. 

The  following  tabular  statement  indicates  the  adap- 
tabilities of  the  different  I 


Dulrict 


2.  Lower  main- 


Riv. 


Present  greatest 
production 

Straw berries.  King  and 
Wealthy  apples, 
pear*,  pliima.  and 
Italian  prunes. 

Strawberries,  raapber- 
riea.     pi  uuia  and 
prunes. 

\  iirmui  winP  r  uppl.'t. 


Val.  Various  (all  and  winter 
apples,  pears,  plums. 

and  prunes. 


Peaches    and  winter 
apple*. 


7.  Kettle  River.. 


8.W. 


Fall  and  winter  apples. 


(all  and 


plan  tines 

Olivet  and  English  Mo- 
rello  sour  cherries. 
King  apple.  Bartletl. 
Clairiceau  and 
Anjuu  pears. 

Strawberries,  raspbei- 
ries.  King  apple:  also 
the  above  pears. 

Wealthy.  Mcintosh. 
Jonathan  and  Wag- 
ener  apples. 

Jonathan,  Wagener, 
Spy  and  Grimes 
apple*. 

liynlop  and  Transcen- 
dent crabs.  Duchess, 
Wealthy,  Mcintosh, 
Jonathan.  Wagener. 
V.  Newton.  Spitien- 
bcrg.  Northern  Spy. 
and  Home  Beauty 
apples. 

Jonathan.  Wagener.  Y. 
Newton,  Spitienherg. 
Winesap.  and  Home 
Beauty  apples. 

Wealthy.  Mclntoah, 
Jonathan,  Wagener, 
Rome  Hcauty  and 
King  apples. 

Mcintosh.  Graven- 
stein.  Wagener,  Jona- 
than a 


The  Dominion  census  of  1891  credited  fruit  with  a 
total  of  0,500  acres.  By  1901  this  had  been  increased 
only  to  7,500  acres,  but  in  the  decade  just  passed  tree- 
fruit-planting  has  had  a  tremendous  impetus  and  the 
acreage  at  the  beginning  of  1912  was  thought  to  be 


around  40,000  acres,  of  which  93  per  cent  is  apples,  4 
per  cent  pears;  the  remainder,  plums,  prunes,  cherries, 
apricots  and  peaches.  The  report  of  the  provincial 
statistician  shows  that  in  1911  there  were  15,454  acres 
of  vegetable*,  of  which  potatoes  constitute  some  13,000 
acres,  tomatoes  and  onions  supplying  the  majority 
of  the  balance.  Potatoes  average  6.9  tons  or  230 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  other  truck  crops  average 
11.4  tons  to  the  acre.  The  vulue  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table products  of  1911  was  $5,084,241. 

In  floriculture  and  in  landscape  gardening,  British 
Columbia  is  only  making  the  first  steps.  In  the  cities, 
especially  those  of  the  coast,  there  are  many  fine  gar- 
dens and  estates,  and  the  coast  cities  are  developing 
admirable  park  systems. 

The  exact  records  of  the  first  fruit  trees  imported,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  obtain.  It  has  been  learned 
that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  seeds  or  seedling  apples  from  California 
to  its  forts  Camosum  and  Langley  sometime  previous 
to  1850.  These  old  orchards  are  not  now  in  existence. 
Orchard-planting  on  the  coast  during  the  period  1850  to 
1885  wits  almost  altogether  of  an  experimental  char- 
acter, and  nothing  commercial  was  expected  from  it. 
From  that  time,  and  especiallv  after  the  formation  of 
the  British  Columbia  Fruit-Growers'  Association  in 
1890,  experiments  in  commercial  orcharding  were 
begun.  Among  the  first  orchards  in  the  interior  coun- 
try might  be  mentioned  those  of  Thomas  G.  Earl  of 
Lytton;  that  of  Fred  Gartrell  at  Trout  Creek;  and 
that  of  Frank  Riehter  at  Keremeos.  Later  on  came 
the  planting  of  the  Coldstream  orchards  owned  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  under  the  supervision  of  John  Craig,  and 
T.  \V.  Stirling's  orchard  at  Kelowna.  All  of  these 
orchards  are  still  in  bearing  and  have  produced  the 
wonderful  fruit  that  has  done  so  much  to  stimulate 
the  large  plantings  that  occurred  between  1900  and 
1912. 

The  British  Columbia  Fruit-Growers'  Association, 
founded  in  1890,  has  been  in  continuous  activity  since 
that  time,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  fruit  industry  and  to  secure  governmental 
aid  and  recognition  for  it.  With  the  British  Columbia 
Fruit-Growers'  Association  are  affiliated  all  the  fruit- 
shipping  and  educational  fruit  -growers'  organizations 
of  the  province. 

The  provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done 
very  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  induslrv,  and  to 
protect  it  from  the  invasion  of  insect  pests.  The  Hor- 
ticultural Board,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  to  study  the  problems  connected  with  the 
industry,  and  especially  the  control  of  pests,  has  through 
its  inspectors  succeeded  in  keeping  the  province  free  of 
codlin-moth,  San  J<i9*£  scale,  Colorado  potato-beetle, 
plum  curculio  and  many  other  inBcct  pests  which  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production  in  other  districts. 

Four  years  ago  the  Department  organized  the  Hor- 
ticultural Branch,  which  is  devoted  to  supplying  in- 
formation on  horticultural  subjects  to  the  many  new 
settlers  embarking  in  the  industry.  The  Horticultural 
Branch  maintains  sufficient  assistant  horticulturists  to 
forward  this  work  in  the  various  districts.  It  has 
inaugurated  a  series  of  schools  to  teach  fruit-packing, 
publishes  literature  including  a  list  of  fruits  recom- 
mended for  planting,  anil  is  generally  at  the  Bervice  of 
the  fruit  inuustry  along  these  lines.  The  Department 
has  done  much  to  make  the  possibilities  of  the  province 
known  bv  means  of  advertising  and  inspection  work, 
British  Columbia  having  won  the  highest  possible 
awards  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  Ixin- 
don,  England,  against  all  the  other  colonies  of  the 
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Empire  foi  six  years  in  succession,  fruit  being  every 
year  exhibited.  There  are  no  horticultural  schools  in 
British  Columbia,  the  nearest  approach  to  these  being 
the  short  courses  conducted  by  the  Horticultural  Branch 
of  the  Department.  Provision  has,  however,  been  made 
for  an  agricultural  college,  which  is  now  being  put 
under  way,  and  in  this  institution  ample  provision  will 
be  made  for  investigation  and  experiment  as  well  as 
education  in  horticulture.  R  \(  Wixblow. 

BRlZA  (ancient  Greek  name  for  a  kind  of  grain, 
probably  rye).  Graminae.  Qcakinu  Grass.  Annual  or 
perennial  grasses,  with  open  panicles  of  handsome 
spikeleti;  grown  in  gardens. 

Spikck-ts  several-nd.,  flat,  trian- 
gular  or    heart-shaped;  glumes 
strongly  concave,  these  and  the 
lemmas  usually  horizontally  spread- 
ing.—.Species    12,   in  temperate 
b,  3  intro.  into  the  V.  S. 
These  and  one  or  two 
others  also   cult,  for 
ornament,  the  panicles 
being   suitable  for 
bouquets. 


media,  Linn.  Com- 
mon- Qi  akino  Grass. 
Culms  erect  or  decum- 
bent at  base.  1-2  ft.; 
panicle  pyramidal, 
many-fl«l.,the  branches 
stiffly  spreading;  spike- 
lets  nodding,  3  lines 
long,  triangular-ovate. 

aa.  Planls  annual. 
maxima,  Linn.  Fig.  664.  One  to  2 
ft.:  panicle  drooping,  few-fld.;  spike- 
lets  ovale,  large,  l-2\n.  long,  5  lines 
broad,  the  pedicels  slender,  drooping. 
G.M.  47:175.  V.  3:21*1. 

minor,  l.inn.  Four  to  15  in.:  pani- 
cle erect,  many-fld..  the  branches 
stiffly  spreading,  the  branchlets 
capillary,  spreading;  spikelct  trian- 
gular-ovate. 1  xi  lines  long. — This 
species  is  known  to  gardeners  also  as 
B.  gracilis  and  B.  minima. 

H  otmrulal,),  TliUrh.  —  Era*ro»li»  oblum, 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

BR1ZOPYRUM:  Drtmatrrui. 

BROCCOLI:  Caultflovrer. 

• 

BRODLCA  (J.  J.  Brodie,  a  Scotch 
botanist:,  l-iliace*.  Bkodika.  West 
American  commits  plants  of  low 
growth,  :i  few  of  which  are  now  be- 
coming popular  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  for  spring  bloom. 
Flowers  several  on  a  scape:  pedicels  jointed:  the 
perianth  mostly  funnelform  and  non-saccate,  not  con- 
tracted in  the  throat,  ranging  from  purple  to  red,  white 
and  yellow;  stamens  6,  3  of  them  sometimes  reduced  to 
staniinodia:  Ivs.  all  radical,  narrow,  usually  few,  some- 
times evanescent.  Monographers  include  under  Bro- 
dia>a  a  number  of  genera  erected  by  other  authors, 
as  Hookera,  Triteleia,  Milla,  Callipn>ra,  Hespcroscor- 
dum.  (The  oldest  generic  name  of  the  group  thus  con- 
stituted is  Hookera,  but  Brodiiea  ;s  one  of  the  "nomina 
eonservanda"  of  the  Vienna  code,  retained  because  of 
its  general  use  in  the  50  years  following  its  publication 
and  since).  For  horticultural  purposes,  it  is  better  and 
more  convenient  to  merge  all  into  Brodiira.   In  this 
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broad  sense  Brodia-a  includes  about  30  species,  which 
must  be  divided  into  several  groups.  \Ionogr.  by 
Baker,  in  G.C.  111.  20,  pp.  213,  238,  459;  also  Watson, 
Proe.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.  14:236.  Closdy 
related  genera  are  Bloomeria,  Brevoortia  and  Stro- 
pholirion. 

The  brodicas  are  valuable  for  naturalizing  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  West-,  as  they  can  be  grown  very  easily. 
In  colder  climates  they  are  worthy  a  trial  for  the  some 
punioses  but  probably  better  for  specimen-beds  or  the 
cold  frame  for  cutting.  They  bloom  during  May,  June 
and  early  July.  B.  capitaia  is  the  earliest  to  flower. 
The  flowers  are  very  lasting  and  beautiful  for  cutting 
Unless  planted  in  large  numbers  they  are  of  little;  value 
for  color-massing  in  beds,  but  most  beautiful  and  dainty 
when  planted  in  rockwork  or  with  delicate  plants 
such  as  ferns,  heucheras,  or  columbines.  While  there  is 
room  for  much  variation  in  the  treatment  of  the  dif- 
ferent species,  several  growing  well  in  very  wet  soils 
while  others  can  he  grown  even  in  rock  fissures  or  grit, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  following  general  treatment 
will  bring  success. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  brodicas  will  grow  well  and  con 
be  naturalised  in  any  soil  or  situation  except  in  heavy 
shades  or  generally  wet  places  or  in  heavily  manured  or 
much -watered  soils.  When  the  soil  is  somewhat  sandy 
or  gritty,  or  has  been  lightened  with  road  grit,  spent 
tan-bark,  leaf-mold  or  any  light  material,  they  will 
usually')  thrive  best.  It  is  questionable  whether  they 
are  quite  hardv  east  of  the  Rockies  and  north  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  soil  should  be  well  drained,  and  a  winter 
covering  of  leaves  should  be  given.  Plant  in  the  fall 
before  the  ground  is  frozen  up.  from  2  to  3  inches  apart 
and  not  deeper  than  2J-£  inches,  water  sparingly,  and 
ripen  well  after  flowering.  It  is  unnecessary  to  lift  the 
bulbs  in  the  summer  on  the  Pacific  slope  but  probably 
advisable  east  of  the  Rockies,  unless  they  are  kept  dry 
in  summer  by  placing  gloss  over  them. 

All  brodicas  grow  readily  from  seeds,  but  it  requires 
several  years  to  flower  them.  Many  species  produce 
offsets  which,  if  detached,  soon  flower.  If  potted  early 
and  placed  in  coldframes,  they  can  be  forced  gently. 

In  the  following  taxonomy,  the  species  have  been 
thrown  into  four  more  or  less  marked  horticultural 
groups. 


INDEX. 

otfci,  21.  irandiflora.  It.  multlflor».  20. 

Rrulgrxii.  8.  Hi-ndrr*»nii.  9.  Ormtlti,  16. 

califoraica.  12.  Howrlli,.  23.  Palmeri,  24. 

candid*,  ti.  hywtiilhina,  2, 3.  pornjlom.  20. 

capital*.  21.  Uioiden.  1.  pedunculari*.  7. 

eonici-iln.  19.  lartea.  3.  Purdyi.  IS. 

DoualaMi.  22.  lilt,  5.  rwa,  15. 

eiwta,  1.  hi  anna.  3,  23.  aplendem,  1. 

fililolia.  17.  major.  3.  aUllaria.  14. 

ftracitx.  4.  minor.  1.  13.  terrwtria.  10. 

Group  I. — In  this  group,  which  contains  some  of  the 
best  species  in  cultivation,  the  plants  have  a  fibrous- 
coatixf  flattened  conn,  resembling  that  of  the  crocus: 
not  usually  bulbiferous.  The  Ivs.  are  few,  all  radical 
and  gross-like:  scapes  slender  but  stiffly  erect,  naked 
except  for  bracts  Ik>Iow  the  many-fld.  umbel;  fls.  usually 
broadly  tubular,  borne  on  slender  pedicels,  in  purplea, 
white  and  yellow;  anther-bearing  stamens  6.  All  are 
hardv,  but  a  protection  of  straw  or  Ivs.  is  advisable  in 
the  colder  regions.  A  light,  loose,  well-drained,  sandy  or 
loamy  soil  best  meets  their  needs,  and  an  excess  of 
moisture  and  very  rich  soils  are  to  be  avoided. 

A.  Scgms.  equaling  or  exceeding  the  perianih-tube. 
1.  Ixioldes,  Wats.  Dwarf.  3  in.  to  2  ft.:  Ivs.  linear, 
fleshv:  fls.  few  to  many,  on  pedicels  1-4  in.  long,  in 
shades  of  vellow  and  often  purple-tinged,  1  in.  or  less 
long;  filaments  winged.  2-toothcd  above.  8.  Calif,  to 
Ore.  BR.  1590.  B.M.3.W8  (as  Calliprora  lutea). 
G.C.  Ill  20:459. — Manv  handsome  varieties.  The  best 
i*  var.  splendens,  Ib.rt  .  with  large,  bright  yellow  fls.. 
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the  limb  wheel-shaped.  Var.  minor,  Hort.  Dwarf:  fls, 
yellow,  with  dark  band  and  blue  anthere.  \'ar.  erexta, 
llort.  Dwarf. 

2.  hyacinth ina,  Bailey  i  Triu  U-'ta  hyacinthXna,  Greene). 
From  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  linear:  lis.  10-30,  1  in.  or  lest)  lone, 
milky  white  or  purplish.  Calif. — Perhaps  this  and  B. 
laciea  are  forma  of  one  species. 

3.  lactea,  Wats.  (fl.  hyucinthina  var.  Idciea,  Baker). 
In  the  type,  has  the  habit  of  fl.  taxa,  but  the  fls.  have  a 
abort  tul>e  with  a  rotate  corolla,  and  are  white,  with 
green  mid  vein;  filaments  deltoid.  Calif,  to  Brit.  Col.,  in 
many  forms.  Watson  combines  the  Hesperoscortium 
lacteum  and  //.  hyaeinthinum  of  Lindley,  B.R.  1639, 
into  this  species  fl.  lactea,  thereby  not  recognizing  a 
B.  hyaeinlnina.  Baker,  however,  unites  the  B.  Utctea 
form  with  B.  hyacinthina,  describing  var.  laciea  as  "more 
slender  than  the  type,  with  white  fls,  and  longer  pedi- 
cels." G.C.  III.  20:459. — Var.  lilacina,  Wats.,  is  much 
stronger,  very  bulbiferous,  grows  in  wet,  heavy  soils, 
and  has  a  larger  fl..  which  is  usually  lilac-colored.  Var. 
major,  Purdy.  Like  var.  lUacina,  but  fls.  white. 

4.  gracilis,  Wats.  A  tiny  Bpecies,  with  small  yellow 
fls.:  scape  2-4  in.  and  purplish:  If.  1:  fls.  H'm.  long,  on 
pedicels  of  equal  or  greater  length;  filaments  elongated 
and  very  slender.  S.  Ore. 

aa.  Segms.  shorter  than  the  tube. 

5.  lixa,  Wats.  Strong  plant,  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  linear:  fls. 
many,  broadly  tubular,  purple;  tube  very  narrow,  and 
exceeding  the  segms.;  filaments  very  slender;  stamens 
in  2  rows.  N.  Calif.  B.R.  1685  ("as  Trileleia  Uua). 
G.C.  III.  20:241.— .Showy,  and  one  of  the  best.  There 
are  many  variations. 

6.  Candida,  Baker  (TriteU\a  edndida,  Greene).  Much 
like  B.  lata  in  character  of  bloom,  but  fls.  only  6-10, 
and  segms.  white  or  bluish  with  a  green  vein,  and  the 
fls.  set  at  an  angle  on  the  pedicel,  so  that  they  all  face 
one  way:  further  distinguished  bv  earlv  flowering  and 
the  very  broad  and  glossy,  scarcely  carinate  Ivs.  Calif. 

7.  peduncularis,  Wats.  (7Vi7Webi  peduncularis, 
Lindl.).  Still  stouter  (1-2  ft.),  with  smaller  and  fewer 
white  fla.  on  pedicels  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  long;  fila- 
ments short  or  none.  N.  Calif.  G.C.  III.  20:243.— 
This  species  grows  in  wet,  heavy  ground  close  to  water, 
and  is  very  oormiferous. 

8.  Bridges!!,  Wats.  Fig.  665.  Similar  to  B.  Uua, 
but  stamens  in  one  row.  corolla  with  a  spreading 
limb  and  sub-cvlindrical  tube,  and  color  reddish  purple; 
filaments  deltoid.  Cent.  Calif.  G.F.  1 : 126  (adapted  in 
Fig.  665).— Grows  a  foot  or  more  high. 

9.  Hendersonii,  Wats.  Resembles  B.  Bridgesii:  yel- 
low, banded  purple:  filaments  somewhat  winged,  but 
not  deltoid:  small-fld.  S.  W.  Ore. 

Group  S. — Conn  not  flattened,  bearing  many  strong 
offsets,  the  coating  hairv  and  reddish:  Ivs.  linear  and 
grassy:  scapes  stiff,  few-fld.;  fls.  large,  of  a  thick,  waxy 
opaque  texture,  funnelform  (except  B.  Purdyx),  very- 
lasting,  usually  purple,  in  an  open  umbel;  perfect 
anthers  3.  These  brodieas  are  nat  ive  to  a  heavy  soil,  in 
rather  moist  situations,  and  are  hardy.  They  will  thrive 
under  conditions  recommended  for  Group  1.  (Hookera). 

A.  Ft*,  funnelform,  urith  a  prominent  tubt:. 
u.  Seape  not  rising  alntee  ground. 

10.  terrestris,  Kellogg  (H.  terrestris,  Brit.  A  Greene). 
Scape  short  or  practically  none,  the  umbel  sitting  on 
the  earth:  Ivs.  nearly  terete:  fls.  s4-l  in.  long;  stami- 
nodia  emarginate,  yellowish;  anthers  sagittate-oblong. 
Cent.  Calif.,  along  the  coast. 

bb.  Scape  evident, 
c.  Stamir.otiia  a*  long  at  anthers,  or  longer. 

11.  gran di flora,  Smith  (H.  coronaria,  Salisb.).  Seape 
4-10  in.  high:  Ivs.  nearly  terete,  dying  before  the  fL-st. 
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appears:  fls.  3-10,  bright  blue,  of  good  size  (1  in.  or  more 
long),  segms.  longer  than  tube,  very  lasting;  stamino- 
dia  obtuse;  anthers  linear.  Calif,  to  Brit.  Col  B.R. 
J1H3.  B.M.  2X77.  G.C.  III.  20:213. 

12.  califfirnica,  Lindl  (H.  ealifdrnica,  Greene). 
Much  like  B.  grandiftora:  scape  longer  (12-30  in.);  fls. 
10-25,  1  J4~2  in.  long,  rose  to  deep  purple;  staminodia 
linear  and  cuspidate.  N.  Calif.  G.C.  III.  20:215. — 
"The  finest  species  for  garden  purposes,"  according  to 
Baker. 

13.  minor,  Wats.  (//.  minor,  Greene).  Much  like  a 
small  B.  grandiflora:  scape  very  slender,  3-6  in.; 
2-6  and  only  '/-l  in.  long:  staminodia  broad  i 
usually  emarginate;  anthers  oolong.  Calif,  to  Ore. 

14.  stellixit,  Wats.  (H.  tUUarU,  Greene).  Low: 
scape  with  long  pedi- 
cels and  3-6  bright 
purple  fls.,  with 
white  centers:  hs. 
nearly  terete:  anth- 
ers winged  behind: 
staminodia  white, 
longer  than  the 
stamens,  emargi- 
nate. N.  Calif.  G.C. 
III.  20:  213.- Very 
pretty. 

15.  rosea,  Baker 
(H.  rdsea,  Greene). 
About  3-6  in.:  Ivs. 
nearly   terete :  fls. 

5-  8,  under  1  in.  long, 
rose-red;  filaments 
dilated;  staminodia 
white,  obtuse  and 
entire,  longer  than 
the  anthers.  X.Calif. 
G.C.  III.  20:213  — 
A  pretty  species. 

OC.  Staminodia 
markaUy  shorter 
than  anthers. 

16.  <5rcattU,Bailev 

(ff.Orcuttii.Greene). 
Plant  rather  i-tout, 
a  foot  or  more  high : 
Ivs.  linear,  flat  or 
nearly  so:  fls.  5-15, 
less  than  an  inch 
long,  short  -  tubed, 
lilac;  staminodia  a  smal 
Calif.  G.C.  III.  20:215. 

17.  filifolia,  Wats.    (//.  filifdlia,   Greene).  From 

6-  12  in.:  Ivs.  slightly  flattened:  fls.  3-6,  *A\xx.  or  less 
long,  dark -colored;  staminodia  triangular,  twice  shorter 
than  the  anthers.  S.  Calif. 

aa.  Fls.  short  and  flaring. 

18.  Purdyi,  Eastw.  Different  from  others  in  having  a 
short-tubed  fl.  with  broadly  spreading,  declinate  segms., 
the  throat  constricted.  Cent.  Calif.,  in  Sierras. 

Group  3. — Corm  long  and  cormiferous:  Ivb.  grassy: 
scape  tall,  slender  and  flexuous;  fls.  small,  in  close, 
head-like  umbels,  the  separate  fls.  waxy  and  narrowly 
tubular;  perfect  anthers  3,  except  in  B.  eapitata.  These 
6|>ecie8  thrive  in  a  loose,  perfectly  drained,  loamy  soil, 
with  some  humus.  Hardy.  The  species  are  not  readily 
distinguished.  All  are  from  Cent.  Calif,  to  Wash. 
Known  as  California  hyacinths. 

A.  Anthers  S. 

19.  cong6sta,  Smith.  Tall  (2-3  ft.),  with  a  globular 
head  of  purple  fls.:  Ivs.  somewhat  terete,  perishing: 
fls.  6-12,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  *4in.  long;  filaments  0; 
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sfaminodia  purple,  2-toothed.  Calif,  to  Wash.  G.C.  III. 
20:213.— Blooms  late. 

20.  tnuln'fldra,  Itenth.  (B.  parviflbra,  Torr.  &  Gray). 
Similar  to  B.  congtsta:  fls.  6-20.  sessile  or  short-stalked,. 


>te,  iiin.  long,  blue;  stainin 
Calif.,  Ore.,  Utah.  B.M.  5989. 


entire. 

A  A.  Anthers  6. 
21.  capita ta,  Benth.  (SHUa  capital  n  Baker.  Dichelo- 
gttmma  capiiata,  Wood).  Lower  (1-2  ft.):  lvs.  narrow- 
linear,  perishing:  fls.  many,  in  a  capitate  umbel,  :,»in.  or 
lew  long,  lilac  (a  var.  alba);  three  inner  anthem  winged. 
Calif.,  Ttah,  New  Mex.  B.M.  5012.  G.C.  III.  20:238. 
— Early  blooming. 

Group  4- — Conn  as  in  Group  1 :  fla.  many,  in  a  dense, 
or  at  least  a  close,  umbel,  the  tube  about  as  long  as 

the  scgms.;  good 
anthers  6. 

A.  Fls.  essentially 
capitate. 

22.  Dooglaail, 

Wats.  (Tritrlela 
grandifldra,  LindL 
Milla  grandifldra, 
Baker).  Lvs.  linear: 
scape  lJ^-2  ft.;  fla. 
few,  in  a  close  um- 
bel, saccate  as  in 
Brtvoariia  coccinea, 
blue;  segms.  as  long 
as  the  tube,  the 
inner  ones  wavy ; 
filaments  winged. 
Ore  and  Wash.  B. 
If.  65)07. 

23.  H6wellii, 
Wats.  (Tritele'xa 
//  (hvellii,  Greene). 
Fls.  bell  -  shaiicd, 
white:  differs  from 

B.  Douglasii  in 
smaller  fls.,  and 
segms.  not  more 
than  half  so  long  as 
tube.  Wash.  B.M. 
6989. 

Var.  1 1 1  4  c  i  i)  a  , 
Hort.  One  of  the 
handsomest  of  all 
brodieas,  and  a 
good  grower:  fls. 
porcelain-blue,  nug- 
gestive  of  Brifoortia 
coccinea.  Wash.  G. 

C.  III.  19:767;  20: 
239.  Gn.  46:502.— 
Large  and  strong. 

aa.  FU.  in  a  close  but  rather  free  umbel,  the  pedictls 
usually  larger  than  the  perianth. 
24.  PAlmeri,  Wats.   Fig.  666.   Lvs.  firm  and  linear: 
fls.  many,  1  ^in.  long,  the  segms.  about  as  king  as  tube, 
blue.  S.  Calif.  G.F.  2:245  (adapted  in  Fig.  606). 

fl.  mrrlnra.  Wats.  —  Brevourtia — B.  rnVra,  Wat*  1  it.  or 
flV  6-l.r>,  y»  llnw.  N.  Calif.  -fl.  tmnHnm.  Grwne.  Like  B.  rapitata, 
but  more  rohwit  and  largi-r-fld.  Inland-  off  Calif. — B  t.fmmarur. 
Warn.  1  ft.:  fla.  *rnall,  deep  orange.  N.  Aril. — B.  Upldnitra,  Baker. 
1  ft.  or  \*m:  fl,  2,  purple.  CaJif. — B.  MAnna.  Baker.  1  ft.  or  lew*: 
fl»-  10-15.  lilac-purple.  Calif. — B.  liiaen*.  Bnki-r.  Like  B.  itioidea, 
but  ft*.  «arTmn-rolor  within  and  brown-black  on  tube  and  rib*. 


666.  Broduea  Palmen.  (.piaut  X  W 


CM.—H.pulchribi.  Grr*nc.  Probably  the  uinw  a*  B.  c„ii|t«ia.— 
B.  •c.ibra.  Bnkrr.  Like  B.  iiioide*,  hul  iwabruun:  fl*.  bright  yellow. 
Calif.— B.  roiubil,,,  Baker -*tropholir>on. 

Cari.  Phrdy  and  L.  H.  B. 

BROMfeLIA  (Bromel,  a  Swedish  botanist  '.  Brotne- 
Uieae.  Hothouse  plants,  grown  for  the  stiff  form  and 
clusters  of  flowers. 


About  two  dozen  species  of  'Prop.  American  herbs, 
with  stiff,  pineapple-like  lvs.,  and  fls.  in  heads  or  pani- 
cles; corolla  3-parted;  calyx  of  3  ovate-obkmg  scpafe 
DifTera  from  Billbergia  and  Ananas  in  technical  char- 
acters, particularly  in  the.  deeper-cut  calyx.  Leas  popu- 
lar as  stove  plants  than  .Echmca  and  Billbergia.  B. 
bracteata  and  B.  macrodonte*  of  trade- lists  belong  to 
Ananas.  Culture  as  for  Billbergia,  which  see.  Monogr. 
by  Mex,  in  Dc  Candolle's  Monogr.  Phaner.  9. 

Pfnguin,  1  .inn.  PiNoriN  of  Jamaica.  Wild  Pink. 
Three  to  4  ft.  high:  lvs.  broad-toothed  and  apinv, 
bright  green,  but  becoming  pink  and  red  with  age:  fla. 
reddish,  pubescent,  in  a  dense  panicle,  with  a  mealv 
rachia,  the  sepals  acute:  fr.  as  large  as  plums,  acid. 
W.  Indies. — Makes  a  good  hedge  in  tropical  countries, 
and  the  fr.  yields  a  cooling  juice. 

Bindtii,  Morr.  Panicle  lax;  sepals  rounded  at  the  top: 
habit  open  and  spreading.  Brazil. 

B.  Umei/ilia,  Hudg"*'— IHreptoeaJjr*. — fl.  trimtor.  Sander*.  Lni 
1  V4-2  ft.  Ions.  1  H-2  ••>•  wide,  toe  wavy  margin*  creawny  yellow 
except  at  the  nwr-red  bear,  the  central  portion  a  atomy  firm. 
G.C.  III.  43361.  L  H.  B. 

George  V.  NASH.f 
BROMHEADIA  (Sir  Edward  F.  Bromhead,  English 
naturalist),  Orchiddce*.  Stove  orchids,  terrestrial  or 
epiphytic,  non-bulbous,  little  known  in  cult.,  compris- 
ing two  species  from  the  East  Indian-Malayan  region. 

leaves  distichous,  rigid,  often  fleshy:  fls.  showy, 
white  and  orange,  the  parts  narrow  and  pointed;  lip 
3-lobed,  narrow.  Prop,  by  division  or  offsets  after 
flowering.  B.  Finlaysoniana,  Reichb.  (B.  paltutru, 
I  n..l!  Grammatophyllum  r 'inlay sonianum,  Linillj. 
Root  of  stout  and  fleshy  fibers:  st.  3-8  ft.,  with  sheath- 
ing scales  below  and  a  few  oblong  thick  or  fleshy  lvs. 
at  the  middle  and  elongated  scaly  peduncle  at  the  top: 
fls.  white,  fragrant,  the  parts  1?$  in.  long,  oblong- 
acuminate  and  nearly  equal,  spreading;  hp  oblong, 
3-lobed,  white  outside  and  purple-lined  inside,  the 
middle  lobe  rounded  and  yellow  at  center.  B.M.  4001 . 

BROMPTON  STOCK:  MaUkxoia. 

BR6MUS  (ancient  Greek  name  for  the  oat).  Gro- 
m\nest.    Browe-Grabs.   Annual  or  perennial 
with  large,  usually  awned  spikelets  in  panicles. 

Spikelets  several-fid.:  lemmas  convex  or  keeled,  5-9- 
nerved.  usually  2-tootned  at  apex  and  awned  from 
between  the  teeth,  sometimes  awnless.  the  awn  usually 
straight. — Species  about  100,  mostly  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone. 

The  genus  contains  a  few  forage  grasses  and  several 
annual  speeies  that  have  i»ni  mtro.  into  the  U.  S., 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  have  become 
troublesome  weeds.  Among  the  weedy  annual  species 
mar  be  mentioned  B.  secalinus,  Linn.,  chess  or  cheat, 
with  smooth  sheaths,  drooping  panicles  of  ovate  short- 
awned  spikelets.  the  lemmas  convex  and  amooth;  B. 
eommutatus.  Schrad.,  resembling  the  preceding  but  the 
sheaths  hairy;  B.  mollis.  Linn.  Resembles  chess,  from 
which  it  differs  bv  its  hairiness  and  more  erect  panicle,* 
B.  villoxus,  Forsk.,  with  large  few-fld.  spikelets,  the 
awns  about  2  in.  long;  B.  teclorum,  Linn.,  delicate, 
slender  spikelets  in  drooping  panicles  the  awns  6-7 
lines  long;  B.  rubens,  Linn.,  with  erect  compact  pan- 
icles of  purple  spikelets,  the  awn  9-11  line*  long. 
The  last  3  are  especially  abundant  in  Calif.  Cheat  is 
used  for  hay  in  Ore. 

A.  Plants  perennial,  producing  rootslock*. 

biennis,  Leys*.  Awnless  Rhomk-Grass.  Erect,  2-4 
ft. :  panicle  narrow,  the  branches  ascending  or  spreading 
in  fl. ;  spikelets  about  1  in.,  the  lemmas  mucronate  or 
short-awm-d.  Intro,  from  Ku.  Gn.  25,  n.  429.  Dept. 
of  Agric,  Div.  of  Agrost.,  7:298. — Used  as  a  pasture 
and  meadow  grass  in  the  northwestern  states.  Espe- 
cially valuable  in  semi-arid 
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aa.  PlanU  annual  or 


B.  SpiktleU 


Fisch.  * 
Mey.  One  to  2  ft.:  panicle 
2-6  in.,  one-sided,  nodding; 
spikelets  oblong  -  ovate, 
strongly  flattened,  as  much 
as  1  in.  long.  5  lines  wide. 
Eu.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Div. 
of  Agrost.,7:298.-Ahand- 
sonic  ornamental. 

uniololdes,    II  B  K.  (B. 

SchraeUrijKuntb).  Fig. 667. 
R  escub-G  bass.  Schrader's 
Brome-Grass.  Two  to  3 
ft.:  sheaths  pilose;  blades 
narrow,  scabrous:  panicle 
erect,  open  or  narrow,  the 
branches  ascending;  spike- 
lets  1  in.  long,  compressed, 
the  lemmas  keeled,  strongly 
nerved,  acuminate,  ula- 
brous  or  scabrous.  Andes. 
Dept.  of  Agric,  Div.  of 
Agrast.,  7:299;  ibid,  Circ. 
26 : 1 . — Grown  in  the  south- 
ern states  as  a  forage  grass. 

bb.  Spikelets  long-awned. 

rascrostachys,  Linn.  One 
to  2  ft.:  panicle  narrow, 
compact,  consisting  of  a  few 
large  spikes  *-4-l  in.  long; 
aw  ns  spreading  or  recurved, 
}^in.  long.  Eu. — Sometimes 
cult,  for  ornament. 

madritensis,  Linn.  Fig. 
668.  One  to  2  ft.,  tufted: 
panicle  erect,  2—4  in.,  ob- 
long-ovoid, contracted; 
glumes  and  lemmas  nar- 
row, the  hitter  7-9  lines 
long;  awn  straight  or  some- 
what curved,  8-1 1  lines 
king.  Eu. — Sometimes  cult, 
for 


B.  pnttnnM— Ftniuru  ilmtior. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

BROOM:  f  vti'uji  and  (IrnitU 

BROOM-CORN.  Brooms  are  made  of  the  rays  or 
peduncles  of  the  flower-cluster  of  Andropogon  Sorghum 
(Sorghum  vulgare),  the  species  which  in  other  forms  is 
known  as  sorghum,  kafir,  and  Guinea  corn.  For  culti- 
vation of  broom-corn,  see  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric,  II,  216. 

BROSIMTJM  (Greek,  edible).  Mortice*.  A  genus  of 
8  species  of  large  trees  of  Trop.  Amer.,  yielding  edible 
f r. :  fls.  monoecious,  or  rarely  dioecious,  inside  or  on  the 
outside  of  a  fig-like  receptacle.  B.  AlicnUtrum,  Swartz, 
is  the  bread-nut  of  Jamaica,  but  it  is  not  grown  within 
the  1'.  S.,  except  in  most  of  the  botanic  gardens.  It 
boars  round  yellow  fr..  about  an  inch  in  diam.,  con- 
taining a  single  large  seed,  which  is  edible  after 
masting.  The  tree  has  shining  lance-elliptic  entire  Ivs. 
Prop,  by  cuttings  of  young  wood  in  a  bell-jar  with 
bottom  neat. 

BROUGHTONIA  (named  in  honor  of  an  English 
botanist,  Arthur  Broughton).  Orchidaeeat.  Epiphytic 
orchids,  requiring  stove  conditions. 

Pseudohulhs.  1-  or  2-lvd.,  ovoid  or  globose:  infl. 
terminal,  simple  or  somewhat  branched;  sepals  and 


petals  similar,  somewhat  spreading,  the  latter  a  little 
the  broader;  lip  s«»wile  on  the  base  of  the  column  or 
sometimes  a  lit t If  adiiato,  lateral  k)!>cs  inclosing  the 
column,  middle  lobe  spreading;  ovary  extended  into  a 
long  cavity;  pollina  4,  waxy. — A  West  Indian  genus  of 
2  or  3  8|>ccio8.  Sometimes  united  with  Epidendrum. 

sangufnea,  R.  Br.  Pseudobulbs  up  to  2  in.  long, 
2-lvd.:  Ivs.  2-i  in.  long,  leathery,  linear-oblong:  racemes 
of  5-10  fls.  about  1 H  in.  across  and  of  a  crimson-purple; 
sepals  lanceolate,  acute;  petals  oval-oblong;  bp  nearly 
orbicular,  denticulate  on  the  margin.  Jamaica.  B.M. 
3076.  3536  (as  B.  coccinea).         George  V.  Nash. 


N.  V. 


BROUSSONtTIA  (after  T. 
French  naturalist).  Mo 
shrubs,  grown  chiefly  for  their  large  handsome  foliage. 

Leaves  alternate,  petiole*!,  serrate,  undivided  or 
lobed:  fls.  dicroiou*.  ftfKtekmft  the  itOTIlinttt  in  I'.vlni- 
drical,  nodding  catkins,  with  4-parwd  calyx  and  4  sta- 
mens, the  pistillate  in  globular  heads  with  a  tubular 
perianth  including  the  stalked  ovary;  stigma  filiform: 
collective  fr.,  a  flense  globose  head  consisting  of  the 
persistent  [K-rianths  and  bract*  with  numerous  small 
1 -seeded  drupelets  protruding  at  maturity  and  orange 
red.— Three  species  in  E.  Asia,  and  there  often  cult., 
the  bark  being  used  for  paper-making. 

These  are  deciduous  trees  with  wide-spreading 
branches,  under  culture  often  shrubby,  with  rather 
inconspicuous  greenish  white  flowers.  B.  papyri/era, 
the  hardier  of  the  two  species  in  cultivation,  is  fairly 
hardy  as  far  as  north  New  York.  It  is  usually  a  smail 
tree  with  a  rather  low  wide-spreading  head  and  may  be 
used  in  cities  in  situations  in  which  small  shade  trees 
are  wanted,  as  it  stands  heat  and  dust  well.  It  is  not 
particular  as  to  the  soil. 

Propagation  is  by  seeds,  sown  after  maturity  or  in 
spring,  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass,  or  by  cut- 
tings of  ripened  wood,  kept  in  colder  climates  during 
the  winter  in  the  greenhouse;  also  by  root-cuttings  with 
slight  bottom  heat  and  layers.  The  varieties  are  also 
sometimes  budded  in  summer  or  grafted  in  early  Bpring 
on  the  roots  of  the  type  in  the  greenhouse.  Known  as 
paper  mulberries. 

papyrifera,  Vent,  (Morus  papyri  fern,  Linn.).  Tree, 
30-50  ft.,  with  thick,  pubescent  branches:  Ivs.  long- 
pet  ioled,  usually  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  coarsely 
dentate,  often  deeply  lotted,  especially  on  younger 
plants,  rough  alstve,  pubescent  beneath,  3-8  in.  long: 
fr. -heads  Jiin.  across,  red.  May. 
China,  Japan.  B.M.  2358.  S.I.F. 
1:38.  Var.  cucullaU,  Ser.  (B. 
navicularis,  Lodd.).  Lvs.  small, 
concave  and  curled  upward.  G. 
W.  6:601.  Var.  laciniata,  Ser. 
(var.  dusida,  Hort.,  var.  BiU 
Idrdii,  Hcmsl.).  Lvs.  finely  dis- 
sected into  very  narrow  lobes, 
often  reduced  to  the  nerves  and 
only  at  the  end  with  a  small 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate  Ift. 
R.H.  1878,  pp.  374,  375.  Gn. 
15,  p.  53. — Very  distinct  form, 
low  and  shrubby,  more  tender 
than  the  type.  Var.  mac  rophylla, 
Ser.  Lvs.  large,  usually  un- 
divided. Var.  T 
Fr.  white. 

Kazindki,  Sid,. 
Blume.  B.  KaH 
Branches  slender 


zlubr 


yum, 

Hort.). 
at 

length:  lvs.  short-pel  ioled,  ovate 
or  ovato-oblong,  nearly  glabrous, 
only  somewhat  rough  above, 
entire  or  2-3-lobed.  2-8  in.  long: 


fr.-head  less  than 


,'ljin. 


diam. 
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China,  Japan.  1.  T.  2:45. — This  Bpecies  is  more  tender 
than  the  former.  It  is  cult,  sometimes  aa  B.  Kaempferi, 
while  the  true  B.  Karmpferi,  Sieb.,  with  the  lvs.  resem- 
bling in  shape  those  of  B.  Kaxinoki,  but  much  smaller 
and  pubescent,  and  with  very  small  fr.-heads,  seems  not 
be  in  cult. 


BROWALLIA  (after  John  Browall.  Bishop  of  Abo, 
Sweden).  Solanacc*.  Mostly  blue-flowered  greenhouse 
and  garden  herbs. 

A  genua  of  about  6  S.  American  annuals,  with  abun- 
dant blue,  violet  or  white  fls.  which  are  solitary  and 
axillary,  or  in  more  or  less  1-sided  racemes;  corolla- 
tube  15-nerved,  straight,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
Streptosolen.  in  which  the  corolla  is  twisted. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  earlier  bloom  it  is  better  to  start  them 
indoors  in  early  spring  and  transplant  into  the  open 
about  May  15,  where  they  will  bloom  profuselv  all 
through  our  hot,  dry  summers,  and  until  frost.  Thev 
be  grown  in  poorer  soil  than  most  half-hardy 
and  make  excellent  bedding-plants.  They  are 
I  for  winter  decoration,  the  seeds  being  sown  in 
?r,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  size  of  the 
desired.  They  should  be  placed  near  the 
I  and  frequently  stopped,  in  order  to  produce  com- 
pact plants,  l^arge  specimens  are  excellent  for  cutting, 
and  small  potted  plants  should  be  grown  more  com- 
monly by  florists  for  home  decoration  at  Christmas.  It 
is  even  possible  to  lift  flowering  plants  from  the  open 
first  frost  of  autumn  and  pot  them  for  < 


(XH) 


servatory  decoration,  although  the  flowers  are  likely  to 
become  successively  smaller  Blue  flowers  are  ran-  in 
winter,  and  bmwallias  are  especially  desirable  for  their 
profuse  bloom  all  through  winter  and  early  spring.  The 
flowers  an-,  however,  likely  to  fade,  especially  the  pur- 
ple on<».  In  pots  under  trees,  B.  sprciosa  makes  an 
nmmer  plant. 


In  the  names  of  the  early  species,  Linrurus  com- 
memorated the  course  of  his  acquaintanceship  with 
Browall:  data,  reflecting  the  exalted  character  of  their 
early  intimacy;  demissa,  its  rupture;  and 
permanent  estrangement  of  the  two  men. 

A.  Corolla-avgm*.  long,  acute  or  acuminate: 

at  least  I  in.  long. 
specidsa,  Hook.  Fig.  669.  Lva.  sometimes  opposite, 
sometimes  alternate:  lis.  much  larger  than  in  B.  grandi- 
flora. all  solitary ,  axillary ;  peduncle  shorter  than  the  lv*. ; 
corolla-tube  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  abruptly 
swollen  at  the  top  beneath  the  limb;  limb  of  .r>  ovatr. 
striated,  dark  purple  segms.,  pale  ""lac  beneath.  Col  ^m- 
bia.  B.M.  4X19.  P.M.  16:290. -There  are  blue-,  violet- 
and  white-fld.  varieties.  Var.  major,  Hort.,  has  violet 
fls.  2  in.  across.  R.B.  20:240.  B.  gigantia,  Hort.,  is  a 
florists'  variety,  with  very  deep  blue  fls.  and  long-bloom- 
ing habit.  Intro,  into  American  trade  in  1899. 

aa.  CoroUa-segms.  short,  S-lobed  or  notched:  corolla  %in, 
long  or  less. 

B.  Upper  lvs.  not  stalked:  fls.  all  in  loose  racemes;  calyx 

not  hairy. 

grandiflora,  Graham  (B.  Rotzlii,  Hort.).  St.  and  lva. 
glabrous,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  minutely 
clammy-puberulent:  lvs.  ovate,  the  lower  petioled: 
calyx-teeth  oblong,  somewhat  obtuse,  equal,  scarcely 
shorter  than  the  tube,  spreading:  corolla  white  or  pale 
blue,  the  limb  wider  than  in  B.  demissa.  Peru.  B.M. 
3069 —In  B.  Rottlii,  said  to  be  from  the  Rocky  Mts., 
some  fls.  are  white,  some  pale  blue.  The  name  is  un- 
known in  N.  American  botanical  literature.  No  dark 
blue  or  violet-colored  forms  are  advertised. 

BB.  Upper  lvs.  stalked:  fls.  solitary  and  axillary 
below,  racemose  above. 
c.  Calyx  hairy. 
demissa,  Linn.  (B.  elata,  Linn.).  Fig.  669.  St.  and 
lvs.  pubescent  or  glabrous:  lvs.  ovate,  with  longer 
stalks  than  in  B.  grandiflora:  calyx-teeth  acute,  unequal, 
much  shorter  than  the  corolla-tube.  The  lvs.  are  varia- 
ble, cuneate,  rotund,  or  rarely  cordate.  S.  Amer.  B.M. 
34;  1136.  The  following  arc  now  referred  to  the  above: 
B.  americana,  B.  elata,  B.  elongata,  B.  nervosa.  This 
species  is  the  commonest,  and  is  usually  known  as  B. 
elata.  Blue,  violet,  white  and  dwarf  forms  arc  cult, 

cc.  Calyx  sticky  or  clammy. 

viscdsa,  II BK.  (B.  pulchilla  and  B.  Cierniakowskiana, 
Hort.).  Plant  viscous-pubescent:  lvs.  short-pet ioled, 
ovate,  rough-hairy  on  both  sides:  pedicels  a  little 
shorter  than  the  calyx:  calyx-teeth  very  clammy, 
oblong,  shorter  than  the  corolla-tube.  The  lvs.  are 
similar  to  B.  demissa,  but  the  habit  ia  stiffer  and  the 
fls.  more  numerous.  The  calyx-teeth  spread  leas  than 
in  B.  grnniiiflora.  S.  Amer. 

H.  ammeina.  I.inn.,  is  considered  by  tome  a  aeparate  aperie* 
(roni  Iks  tbo TO,  but  in  Germany,  where  nioM  seed* of  annual  Ha.  are 
grown,  ii  is  used  by  Sicbert  4  Vom  iin  Vilmorin's  Blumengirtncrri) 
lo  im'lude  II.  demissa.  H.  elnta  and  other  forms. — B.  JilniMosn, 
Benth— Stn-ptoanlcn  Jamesonii.— H.  puUhtlta,  Hort.,  ia  likely  to 
be  either  II.  grandiHnra  or  B.  rineosa.      WlLHELM  MlLLER 

N.  Tayixjk.  t 

BROWNEA  (Patrick  Browne  wrote  a  history  of 
Jamaica).  Sometimes  written  Browtum.  {Hcrmesias, 
Loefl.).  Leguminb*T.  A  group  of  10  small  evergreen 

'  Bauhinia 


lj  of  Trop.  Amer..  allied  to  Arnherstia  and  Ban... 
but  little  known  in  the  American  trade.  Lvs.  alternate 
and  pinnate:  fls.  showy,  ml.  in  dense  terminal  or  axil- 
lary clusters.  Cult,  in  hothouses.  B.  Artza,  Benth. 
{B.  princeps,  Lind.)  has  drooping  heads  of  scarlet  fls. 
I.H.  42:38.  B.  grandiceps,  Jacq.  Fig.  670.  Fla. 
red.  in  capitate  spikes:  Ifts about  12  pairs,  lance-oblong. 
S.Amer.  B.M.  4859.  CM.  31: 115.  B. Rdsa-de-M6nte, 


Bcrgcr.  Fls.  scarlet,  in  dense 
oval,  acuminate.  S,  Amer. 


Ifts.  2-3  pairs, 
N.  Taylor. t 
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Austrian  not)] 
chiefly  grown 
of  pink  flowen 
Leaves  linej 


BRUCKENTHALIA  (after  S.  von  Bruckenthal,  an 
Austrian  nobleman).    Ericace*.    Ornamental  shrub, 
for  its  profusely  produced  small  spikes 
ere. 

linear,  whorlod:  fls.  in  short,  racemes;  calyx 
campanulate,  4-lobed;  corolla  canipanulatc  with  4 

triangular  lobes; 
stamens  8,  included, 
connate  at  the 
base;  disk  rudi- 
mentary; caps,  sub- 
globose,  I  -  celled, 
loculicid,  many- 
seeded.  —  One 
species  in  S.  E.  Eu. 
and  Asia  Minor. 
Very  closely  related 
to  Erica,  but  differs 
chiefly  in  the  calyx 
being  lobed  only  to 
the  middle,  not  4- 
parted,  in  the  rudi- 
^  mentary  disk  and 


This  is  a  low 
evergreen,  heath- 
like shrub  forming 
large  tufts,  with 
needle-shaped  small 
leaves  and  small 
nwy  pink  nodding 
flowers  in  short 
terminal  racemes, 
produced  in  great 
profusion.  Perfectly 
hardy  North  and  requiring  the  same  treatment  as 
hardy  ericas;  a  pretty  little  plant  for  rockeries.  Propa- 
gation is  usually  by  seeds  which  are  freely  produced 
in  cultivation  and  treated  like-those  of  erica;  also  by 
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Reichb.  (Erica  tpiculifdlia,  Salisb.  B. 
th  ).  Tufted  shrub,  5-8  in.  high:  lvs. 
about  '6in.  long:  fls.  Hm.  long;  anthers  obtuse,  2-lobed 
at  the  apex,  style  exserted.  June,  July.  B.M.  8148. 
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BRUN£LLA  (probably  from  old  German  breune  or 
braune,  quinsy,  which  it  was  thought  to  cure).  Often 
written  Prunella,  which  was  the  spelling  used  by  Lin- 
na-us.  Brunella  is  pre-Linna?an.  Labiatse.  Low-grow- 
ing  hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 

Flowers  usually  violet  or  purple,  produced  all  summer 
on  heads  an  inch  or  more  high  or  in  bract ed  spikes; 
calyx  reticulate  about  10-nerved  and  2-lip|>ed,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  closely  related  Physostegia,  in 
which  the  calyx  is  almost  regular. 

Thev  are  best  suited  for  the  rockery*  and  slightly 
shaded  parts  of  the  border,  succeeding  in  almost  any 
soil  that  is  not  excessively  dry- 

vulgaris,  Linn.  Self-Heal.  Heal-All.  Lvs.  ovate- 
oblong,  entire  or  toothed,  usually  pubescent:  corolla 
violet  or  purple,  rarely  white,  1  j-?-»"n-  long,  not  twice 
as  long  as  the  purplish  calyx.  Amer.,  Eu.,  Asia. — One 
of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  plants,  being  too  com- 
mon in  the  wild  to  be  cult.  A  form  with  variegated 
lvs.  is  rarely  found  wild.  Herb  considered  astringent 
and  vulnerary.  Var.  laciniata,  Hort.,  not  Linn.  Lvs. 
much  cut  and  torn :  fls.  as  in  the  type. 

grandifldra,  Jacq.  (B.  pyrenaica,  Phillipe).  Lys. 
often  toothed,  especially  at  the  base:  corolla  over  1  in. 
long,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Eu.  B.M. 
337.— Perhaps  the  best  of  the  garden  kinds.  Var.  alba, 
Hort.  Fls.  pure  white. 


Webbiana,  Hort.  Lvs.  shorter  than  in  B.  grandiflora, 
and  not  so  pointed :  fls.  very  freely  produced,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  bright  purple.  June-Sept. 

N.  Taylor,  f 

BRUNFfiLSIA  (Otto  Brunfels,  physician  and  bot- 
anist of  the  sixteenth  century).  Francucea.  Solandeex. 
Trees  and  shrubs,  a  few  of  which  are  grown  in  warm 
glasshouses. 

Leaves  entire,  oblong,  often  shining:  fls.  in  terminal 
cvmes  or  clusters,  or  solitary,  large  and  showy,  some- 
times fragrant;  corolla  with  5  rounded  and  nearly 
equal  spreading  lobes  (or  2  of  them  a  little  more  united ) ; 
stamens  4,  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  the  anthers  all 
alike:  fr.  berry-like. — Species  above  20,  in  Cent,  and 
S.  Amer.  and  >V.  Indies. 

Brunfelsias  are  usually  winter-flowering  plants.  The 
wood  must  be  well  ripened  before  flowering  begins. 
Grow  in  a  rich  open  compost,  and  feed  liberally  when 
well  rooted.  They  need  a  night  temperature  of  50  .  They 
bloom  best  when  pot-bound.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
from  the  new  growth  in  spring,  or  from  pieces  of  the 
ripe  wood  in  autumn  inserted  in  very  sandy  soil  and 
peat  and  kept  close  and  shaded  until  rooted.  The 
plants  are  of  easy  culture  when  the  simple  require- 
ments are  understood.  Under  glass,  the  bloom  begins 
usually  in  October  and  November.  They  are  showy 
open-air  plants  in  Florida  and  southern  California. 

a.  Fls.  violet  or  bluitth,  sometime*  fading  to  white. 

calycina,  Bcnth.  (FraneUcea  calyclna,  Hook.  F. 
pauct flora,  Benth.  F.  eonferii flora,  Moore.  Be*lhria 
inodbra,  Vellori).  Habit  erect  or  spreading,  branching 
freely  from  the  base  upwards:  lvs.  shortly  petiolate, 
numerous,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  3-4  in.  long,  elliptic 
or  elliptic-ovate,  acute,  rich  dark  livid  green  above, 
pale  green  below:  fls.  rich  dark  purple  in  dense  terminal 
or  axillary  cymes;  pcdircls  an  inch  long;  limb  salver- 
shaped,  with  slightly  wavy  margins;  calyx  s4-\  in. 
long,  tubular,  light  green.  Braxil.  B.M.  4583.  —Ex- 
tremely variable  in  the  sixe  of  the  fls.  and  lvs.  Some  of 
the  most  distinct  forms  have  been  described  as  species 
by  various  botanists.  All  have  fls.  of  some  shade  of 
and  are  here  included  as  varieties.  The  follow- 
;  well-marked  forms  in  cult.: 
Var.  ezfmia  (FraneUcea  eximia,  Scheidw.).  A  fine 
free-flowering  variety  intermediate  in  sue  between  the 
type  and  var.  macrantha  and  characterised  by  the  long 
slender  slightly  curved  and  hairy  calyx,  which  is  about 
111  in.  long:  fls.  rich  purple  on  first-opening,  but  soon 
failing  to  almost  pure  white,  about  1,4  in.  diam.;  calyx 
rather  long  for  the  genus,  tube  extending  to  three- 
fourths  its  length:  whole  plant  slightly  downy.  B.M. 
4790.  F.S.  10:1037. 

Var.  floribunda  (B.  floribinda,  Hort.).  A  dwarf 
florifcrous  shrub  of  free-branching  habit  and  glabrous 
in  all  parts:  lvs.  2—4  in.  long,  elliptic,  rich  dark  livid 
green  color,  glabrous,  and  prominently  veined  on  the 
under  sides:  fls.  rich  violet,  with  small  white  eye;  limb 
flat  or  nearly  so;  calyx  ?*in.  long,  elliptic  in  outline; 
pedicels  stout,  ,'iin.  long. — largely  grown  by  European 
nurserymen  in  recent  years.  A  pretty  and  desirable 
form,  as  it  flowers  rather  early  in  the  year  without 
any  extra  heat. 

Var.  macrantha  (B.  macrdntha,  Lem.  B.  grandi- 
fldra, Don.  B.  Lindeniana,  Nichols.).  Fig.  071.  A 
magnificent  form  of  strong  and  vigorous  habit,  with 
rich  dark  green  lvs.  often  as  much  as  8  in.  long  and  24 
in.  broad,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  in  all  parts,  except  the 
upper  part  of  the  corolla-tube:  fls.  in  dense  axillary  or 
terminal  cvmes  in  the  axils  of  all  the  upper  lvs.,  rich 
deep  purple  in  color,  with  prominent  ring  of  lavender- 
blue  color  surrounding  the  white  eye  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tube;  calyx,  1  in.  long,  bright  green;  corolla  2,4"3 
in.  diam. — One  of  the  finest  and  most  florifcrous  shrubs 
for  a  warm  greenhouse  or  subtropical  country,  of 
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extremely  easy  cult.,  and  readily  trained  into  fine 
st>ecimen«.  Readily  conforms  to  pot  culture.  Should 
1m-  kept  slightly  on  the  dry  side  during  the  winter,  but 
•  to  cause  it  to  lose  the  Ivs. 

.  Benth.  Lvb.  oblong  to  nearly  lanceo- 
late, acuminate  or  obtuse,  glabrous  or  rarely  slightly 
hairy  above  and  hairy  or  villous  beneath:  fls.  large, 
in  lax  cymes,  deep  violet-purple,  the  corolla-tube  twee 
longer  than  the  calyx.— One  of  the  best,  with  luxuriant 
foliage;  may  be  grown  cooler  in  winter  than  the  other 
species.  Probably  a  form  of  li.  calycxna. 

Hopcana,  Benth.  {Franciscea  Hopeana,  Hook.  F. 
uniflora,  I'ohl).  A  slender  twiggy  free-branching  shrub: 
Ivs.  lanceolate-oblong,  thin  in  texture,  rich  dark  green, 
paler  beneath:  8s.  small  but  freely  produced,  solitary 
or  in  pairs  all  along  the  leafy  growths;  limb  light  violet- 
blue  on  first  opening,  fading  to  almost  pure  white  with 
age;  tube  very  slender,  curved  upwards,  nearly  white, 
1  in.  long;  calyx  *\m.  long,  teeth  obtuse.  Brazil.  W. 
Indies.  B.M.  2829.  L.B.C.  14: 1332. 

latifdlia,  Benth.  (Franciscea  lalifblia,  Hook.).  Habit 
dwarf  with  slender  spreading  branches:  Ivs.  elliptic, 
2-4  in.  long,  acute  or  obtuse,  glabrous  alxive,  slightly 
pubescent  beneath:  fls.  in  terminal  clusters  or  short 
axillary,  few-fid.  cymes;  corolla  in.  diam.,  pale 
violet,  with  white  center,  changing  in  a  day  or  so  to 
white,  Bwcetly  scented;  tube  l'j  in.  long,  slender, 
slightly  curved;  calyx  erect,  campanulate,  Hin.  long, 
teeth  acute.  Trop.  Amor.  B.M.  3907. 

aa.  FU.  white  or  yellow. 

americlna,  Linn.  Habit  dwarf,  branches  slender: 
Ivs.  glabrous  or  nearly  so;  lamina  elliptic-ovate,  acute; 
petiole  ^-1  in.  long,  stout:  fls.  solitary'  and  axillary,  or 
in  terminal  few-fid.  clusters,  pure  white  shading  with 
age  to  pure  yellow  and  sweetly  scented,  especially  at 
night;  petals  obtuse;  calyx  green,  campanulate  teeth 
spreading,  nearly  equaling  the  length  of  the  tube. 
Trop.  Amer.  B.M.  303. — Of  very  easy  cult.,  and  thriv- 
ing and  seeding  freely  under  the  conditions  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  In  Fla.,  grows  4-6  ft.  high;  the 
very  fragrant  fls.  are  much  prized. 

Var.  pubescens  (.4.  faUax,  Hort.).  Resembles  the 
type,  but  hairy  in  all  its  parts,  and  rather  more 
floriferous. 

undulata,  Swart*.  A  strong-growing  evergreen 
shrub  or  small  tree,  reaching  to  20  ft.  in  its  native 
habitat  and  flowering  freely  when  quite  small:  Ivs. 
ovate-lanceolate,  margins  slightly  wavy,  light  green  in 

7  in.  long  and  2  in. 
btusc;  petiole  J-i'-'  i 
in.  long:  fls.  on  the 
up|ier  parts  of  the 
sts.  solitary  or  in 
1 1  j.: it-  in  the  axils 
of  most  of  the  ter- 
minal Ivs.  forming 
terminal  clusters; 
calyx  cyme  green 
,1^-34in.  long, cam- 
panulate ;  corolla 
white  changing  to 
creamy  white  with 
age;  lobes  broadly 
ovate  or  orbicular 
in  outline  and  with 
beautiful  wavy 
margins.  Jamaica. 
B.  M  8422. — A 
magnificent  free- 
flowering  species 
and  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  any  garden. 
BrunfeUU  ealyein*  w.  Requires  subtropi- 

(XH)  cal  conditions. 


color,  acute,  variable  in  size  up  tc 
wide  when  vigorous;  apex  acute  or  1 


jamaicensis,  Griseb.  (B.  nituia  var. 
Hook.).  An  erect  shrub  or  small  tree,  sparsely  I 
in  the  young  state:  sts.  woody,  with  the  Ivs  roon-  « 
less  tufted  at  the  ends  of  each  year's  growths: 
elliptic  or  lanceolate,  up  to  7  in.  long,  but  often  «iu .! 
and  borne  on  short  lateral  tufted  growths,  glabrous  or 
nearly  so;  petiole  very  short:  fls.  crowded  on  the  atprx 
of  the  current  year's  growth,  solitary  (occasionally  in 
pairs)  and  axillary;  pedicels  i4-  'jin.  long,  slender, 
erect  or  spreading;  calyx  erect,  fjin.  long,  campanulate 
teeth  spreading,  acute;  corolla  erect,  white,  changing 
with  age  to  primrose-yellow.  W.  Indus.  B.M.  42X7  — 
A  very  fine  species  for  the  warmer  parts  of  the  S.,  but  a 
somewhat  shy-flowering  plant  unless  the  growth  u 
thoroughly  well  ripened  up.  There  is  a  general  resem- 
blance between  this  species  and  B.  nitida  and  B.  undw 
lata  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  forms  of  one 
polymorphic  species.  L.  H.  B. 

C.  P.  Haiti ll. 

BRUNSDONNA.  A  crow  between  Hrunsiujwi  mi  ! 
Amaryllis  BeUadonna  has  recently  been  given  th** 
garden  name  Brunsttonna  Sanderse  alba;  it  has  the 
uml>el  resembling  typical  A.  BeUadonna,  and  one-sided 
rather  than  globular:  fls.  white.  See  Amaryllis  BeUa- 
donna var.  Parkeri,  which  is  a  similar  cross. 

BRUNSVlGIA   (after  the  Duke   of  Brunswick). 
A  marylltddcex.    Tender  summer-  or  1 
bulbs. 

Umbels  of  large  numerous  brick-red  fls.; 
funnelformed,  6-parted,  deciduous,  its  segms.  nearly 
equal,  recurved  at  the  tip. — Species  9.    S.  Afr. 

The  bulbs  must  be  thoroughly  rested  from  the  time 
the  leaves  fade  until  the  scape  appears.  Brunsvigias  are 
hard  to  flower.  They  require  rich,  sandy  soil,  plenty  of 
heat  and  sunlight.  When  growing,  give  water  "and 
liquid  manure  freely.  They  propagate  by  offscta.  For 
fuller  instructions,  see  AmaryUis. 

a.  Lvs.  strap-shaped. 
Josephine,  Ker.  Bulb  5-6  in.  thick:  lvs.  8-10, 
strap-shaped,  glaucous  or  greenish,  thick,  closely  ribbed, 
2-3  ft.  long,  l  '^-2  in.  broad:  scape  1  in.  thick,  1*£  ft. 
long;  fls.  20-30,  rarely  50-60,  in  an  umbel;  pedicels 
' '■ ;  1  ft.  long:  caps,  smaller  than  in  B.  gigantea,  leas 
conical  and  less  strongly  angled.  B.M.  2578.  F.8. 
4:322. — Nami-d  after  the  Empress  Josephine,  who 
>urehascd  the  original  bulb  after  it  flowered  at 
lalmaiaon. 

aa.  Lvs.  tongue-shaped. 
gigantea,  Heist.  1  Amor  •Mix  gigantea.  Van  Marum. 

A.  orientalis,  Ecklon).  Bulb  very  large:  Ivs.  about  4, 
tongue-shaped,  closely  ribbed,  3-5  in.  broad,  usually 
under  1  ft.  long:  scape  red  or  green,  a  finger's  thickness; 
fls.  20-30  in  an  umbel,  paler  than  in  li.  gigantea,  and  le*s 
numerous;  pedicels  stout,  strong! V  ribbed,  4-6  in.  long. 

B.  M.  1619  (as  B.  multiflora). 

B.  falcMa.  Krr— Ammocharin  falcala. — B.  maffntji&i.  IJind.  Fla. 
20-£T> in  a  cliiMer;  corolla  short;  the*  «Rm.i.  whilr,  with  medium 
atrip*  ol  n-d  ur  purpli.b  ml:  Ivs.  1  -2  It.  lona.  3-3  H  in.  wide,  re- 
cumbent— Thought  by  Baker  to  be  Crinum  Forbcaianmn  or  near 
that  .p-ci*a.  N    TAyu)R  f 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  Fig.  672.  A  form  of  the 
cabbage  tribe,  grown  for  the  globular  buds  or  "sprouts" 
produced  along  the  stout  upright  stem. 

The  garden  varieties  of  brusscls  sprouts  represent 
one  of  the  many  interesting  variations  that  have  tuken 
place  in  the  cabbage  family.  This  plant,  whUe  in  its 
seedling  stage  and  during  its  earlv  life,  closely  resemble?* 
the  ordinary  cabbage,  but  later  in  its  development  tin* 
axillary  buds,  instead  of  remaining  dormant  as  is  the* 
case  with  the  common  cabbage,  develop  into  miniature 
heads  similar  in  their  make-up  to  an  ordinary  head  of 
cabbage  but  yen-  small. 

The  soil  to  which  the  sprout  is  adapted  is,  in  general, 
the  same  as  that  for  late  cabbage;  in  fact,  the  plant  is 
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always  grown  in  conditions  similar  to  those  chosen  for 
late  cauliflower  or  late  cabbage,  and  its  range  of  adapta- 
tion is  much  the  same  as  that  of  autumn  cabbage.  The 
fertilizing  of  the  crop  should  be  the  same,  in  general,  as 
for  autumn  cabbage.  The  plants  should  be  set  so  as  to 
allow  them  sufficient  room  for  full  development,  pref- 
erably in  check- 
rows 30  to  36  inches 
apart  each  way. 
Young  seedlings 
should  be  ready 
for  planting  in  the 
latitude  of  New 
York  from  June  20 
to  July  10.  The 
cultivation  of  the  crop,  up  to 
the  time  the  sprout*  begin  to 
develop,  is  practically  th<- 
same  as  that  for  cabbage. 

The  enemies  anil  diseaw-s 
to  which  brussels  sprouts  is 
subject  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  fall  crops  of  other 
Aphi.1, 

1UIK- 


"i    urc    win    itojb    ui  u 

cabbage-like  plant."  Aj: 
green-worm,  the  harlcq 


are    672.  Brussels  Sprouts. 

the   most  annoy- 
of  the  insect  pests,  while  the  rots,  damping-off 
fungus  and  the  mildew  arc  more  or  less  troublesome. 

Before  the  sprouts  are  ready  for  harvest,  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  plants  are  broken  away  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  cutting  of  the  miniature  heads  or  sprouts;  this 
is  done  by  means  of  a  sharp  short-bladed  knife,  used  to 
separate  them  from  the  stalk  of  the  plant.  In  sections 
in  which  the  plant  can  remain  in  the  open  during  the 
winter,  two  or  three  cuttings  arc  made.  The  first 
sprouts  develop  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  nearest  the 
ground,  and  as  the  stalk  of  the  plant  elongates  and  more 
leaves  arc  added,  a  succession  of  sprouts  develop.  The 
first  cutting  is  confined,  therefore,  to  the  older  and 
more  fully  developed  sprouts.  When  the  miniature 
heads  have  attained  the  size  of  !  £  to  1  inch  in  diameter, 
the  cutting  begins  and  is  repeated  at  intervals  depend- 
ing upon  the  development  of  the  sprouts.  In  regions 
in  which  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain  in 
the  open  during  the  winter,  a  small  supply  for  home  use 
or  for  local  market  may  be  stored  in  a  vegetable-cellar 
or  storage-pit,  the  plants  being  lifted  with  earth  adher- 
ing to  the  roots  and  planted  in  sand  that  is  kept  some- 
what moist  during  the  storage  period.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  sprouts  will  remain  in  good  condition 
for  several  weeks  and  successive  harvests  can  be  made 
the  same  as  when  the  plants  are  standing  in  the  open. 

The  hand  labor  involved  in  gathering  the  sprouts  and 
preparing  them  for  market  is  the  chief  deterrent  to  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  this  crop.  It  is  only  in  regions 
in  which  mild  winter  conditions  prevail  and  in  which 
labor  is  available  to  harvest  and  assort  the  sprouts 
that  the  industry  thrives  on  a  commercial  scale.  After 
the  sprouts  have  been  cut  and  placed  in  suitable  recep- 
tacles, they  are  carried  to  a  packing-house  where  each 
head  is  trimmed  by  removing  the  outer  leaves.  The 
trimmed  heads  are  then  placed  in  berrv  boxes  holding 
one  quart,  those  for  the  top  layer  being  selected  for 
uniformity  in  size  and  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  finished 
appearance  to  the  receptacle. 

Several  varieties  of  hrus*cLs  sprouts  are  offered  by 
the  trade,  but  there  is  only  one  general  type,  -the  chief 
difference  being  in  the  length  of  the  stalk  of  the  plant 
itself  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sprouts  arc  distribu- 
ted along  the  stalk.  This  plant,  although  a  popular 
VtlteUble  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  Is  sparingly 
cultivated  in  the  United  States,  a  few  centers  only  giv- 
ing attention  to  it  as  a  commercial  crop.  Parts  of  F 
Island,  in  New  York,  are  well  known  for  * 
sprouts  production  L.  C.  Corbett. 


BRYANTHUS  (Greek,  bryon,  moss,  and  anlhos, 
flower:  growing  among  mosses).  Bricacex.  Heath-like 
low  shrub  with  pretty  pink  flowers,  suitable  for  rock- 
eries, but  not  yet  in  cultivation. 

Leaves  evergreen,  linear,  remotely  denticulate:  calyx 
4-parted;  corolla  rotate,  4-parted;  stamens  8:  caps, 
subglobose,  4-valved. — One  species  on  Kamtchatka  and 
Behrings  Isls.  The  genus  Phyllodoce  has  been  referred 
by  several  botanists  to  Bryanthua,  but  it  differs  con- 
siderably in  its  urceolate  or  campanulate  5-lobcd 
corolla,  10  stamens,  5-valved  caps,  and  solitary  or 
umbellate  fls. 

This  prostrate  evergreen  shrub  has  small  needle- 
shaped  leaves  and  small  rosy  pink  flowers  in  peduncled, 
slender,  3-10-flowered  racemes.  Bryanthua  will  proba- 
bly require  the  same  treatment  as  Chiogenes,  Loisel- 
euria  and  Phyllodoce.  The  only  species  is  B.  Gmellnii, 
Don.  For  illustration,  sec  Pallas,  Fl.  Ross.  2:74  (as 
Andromeda  Bryanthus). 

B.  Brhvtri,  Gray— Phyllodooe  Biwwwi.— B.  rmprfn/Armu,  Grey 
= Phyllodoce  emprtriformis. — B.  »rWi«.Un<ll.-=Phyllo<loe<-Mirct«. 
— B.  gtan4ut\fiiruM,  Grmy— Phylloloco  ctandulinoru*. — B.  tan- 
fdl,u..  Gr«y-Phytlodo«  tSOlfaBs,  ALFRED  ReHDER. 

BRYONIA  (Greek,  to  sprout,  referring  to  the  annual 
growth  from  the  tuber).  Cucurbitacex.  Herbaceous 
perennial  climbers. 

A  genus  of  12  species  of  perennial  cucurbits,  native 
of  Eu.  and  W.  Asia.  They  are  herbaceous  from  a  tuber- 
ous root,  with  staminate  fls.  in  racemes,  while  Bryon- 
opsis  is  an  annual  plant,  with  the  staminate  fls.  in 
fascicles.  All  species  of  Bryonia  are  dioecious  except 
B.  alba.  Bryonopsis  is  monoecious.  See  Cogniaux,  in 
DC.  Mon.  Phan.  2:469. 

A.  Fls.  diacious;  stigmas  rough:  fr.  red. 
diflica,  Jacq.  Bryony.  Height  6-12  ft.:  root  long, 
fleshy,  branching,  white,  a  finger's  thickness:  Ivs.  ovate 
or  roundish  in  outline,  5-lobed,  margin  wavy-toothed, 
rough  with  callous  points,  paler  beneath:  pistillate  fls. 
greenish  white,  corymbose,  short-pedunclca. — Common 
in  England  and  in  Cent,  and  S.  Eu.,  rarer  in  \V.  Asia 
and  N.  Afr.  Not  usually  sold  in  Amer.,  but  a  common 
plant  along  English  highways  and  cult,  in  American 
botanic  gardens.  It  grows  rapidly  over  hedges  and 
fences.  Root  of  this  and  of  B.  alba  are  employed  princi- 
pally as  a  hydragogue-cathartic.  The  fresh,  bruised 
root  applied  to  the  skin  causes  vesication. 


aa.  Fls.  monoecious;  stigmas  smooth:  fr.  black. 
alba,  Linn.  Height  6-12  ft. :  roots  thick,  tuberculate, 
yellowish  outside,  white  within:  Ivs.  long-pet  iolcd: 
pist  illate  fls.  in  long-peduncled  racemose  corymbs.  Eu., 
Caucasus,  Persia. 

B.  lacinidw.  Linn.  sBryonopii.-t  luciaiofia. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

BRYONtfPSIS  (Greek,  BryonyAike).  Cucurbitdcex. 
A  genus  of  two  species  of  annual  climbers.  Consult 
Bryonia  for  generic  differences. 

lacinidsa,  Naudin  (Bryonia  lacitiibsa.  Linn.).  Lvs. 
deeply  5-lobed,  rough,  light  green  above,  paler  beneath; 
segms.  oblong- lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate:  fls.  mo- 
noecious, fascicled  or  solitary,  yellow:  fr.  about  the  size 
of  a  cherry,  spherical,  green,  with  pretty  white  markings. 
Asia,  Afr.,  Austral.  F.S.  12:1202.  Var.  erythrocarpa, 
Naudin  (B.  erythrocarpa,  Naudin).  Has  red  fr.  with 
white  marks.  1.11.12:431.  F.S.  21:2237.  Gn.  6,  p. 
193. — A  warmhouse  plant,  rarely  grown  in  pots  and 
trained  to  rafters.  Prop,  by  seeds. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

BRYOPHYLLUM  (Greek,  sprouting  leaf).  Cras- 
wl&CtB,  A  small  genus  of  succulent  plants  in  the  same 
order  with  stotiecrops,  hen-and-chickens,  cotyledon 
and  echeveria,  grown  to  some  extent  as  flowering 
plants  but  more  especially  as  a  foliage  novelty. 

Root-system  fibrous  and  very  abundant :  sts.  upright, 
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simple  or  sometimes  branching  toward  the  base,  of  a 
thick  soft  tissue  over  a  woody  cylindrical  core:  lvs. 
opposite,  petioled,  simple  or  pinnately  compound,  suc- 
culent: inn.  cymose  or  paniculate;  fls.  nodding;  sepals 
4,  united  into  an  inflated  calyx  which  incloses  the 
lower  half  or  more  of  the  corolla;  corolla  cylindrical, 
ending  in  4  petal  tips-  stamens  8;  ovaries  4,  separate 
or  more  or  less  united  below. 

The  members  of  this  genus  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  related  genera  by  the  "sprouting" 
habit  of  their  leaves  as  indicated  by  the  generic  name. 
If  a  leaf  is  removed  from  a  plant  and  placed  in  a  warm 
moist  place,  young  plants  will  verv  soon  appear  in  the 
notches  around  its  border.  This  is  the  simplest  method 
of  propagation  and  is  usually  accomplished  by  placin 
the  leaf  flat  on  the  wet  sand  of  a  growing-bench,  in  a 
warm,  sunny  exposure.  Tiny  buds  will  soon  appear 
in  the  notches  and  these  are  followed  by  numerous  fine 
roots.  Sec  Fig.  073.  When  the  small  plants  have 
attained  a  siae  sufficiently  large  to  l>e  handled,  they  may 
be  removed  from  the  parent  leaf  and  potted.  This 
method  may  be  employed  in  growing-houses  at 
□n.  _Plants  arc  also  readily  produced  from 
ngs 


cuttings  rooted  in  sand,  or  from  seed.   Seeds  retain 
than  a  year  when  kept  drv.i  The 
best  plants  are  to  be  grown  by  using  rather 


well-drained  soil,  with  plenty  of  light,  heat  and  mois- 
ture. However,  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life  and  will 
survive  with  a  minimum  of  water  and  a  low,  but  not 
-  temperatureA  They  grow  luxuriantly  out-of- 


Juring  the  summer  months  but  must  be  housed 
during  the  frost  period.  Useful  in  various  botanical 
demonstrations. 

pinnatum,  Kurz  (B.  calycinum,  Salisb.).  Figs.  673-1. 
Height  2-4  ft. :  lvs.  opposite,  fleshy,  becoming  leathery 
,  with  age,  earlier  ones  simple,  ovate,  with  cordate  or 
rounded  base,  later  ones  pinnate  and  then  of  3-5  short- 
stalked  Ifts.,  the  rachis  and  petiole  with  a  narrow  groove 
on  the  upper  side,  margin  crenatcly  doubly-serrate,  light 
green  becoming  purplish  along  the  veins  toward  matu- 
rity, margin  purple  as  are  also  the  jietioles  and  young 
st.-growtns:  fls.  pendulous,  in  terminal  panicles:  calyx 
much  inflated,  purplish  green  with  lighter  dots,  1 1  2  in. 
long;  corolla  greenish  white  with  purple-tinted,  spread- 
ing acute  tips.  Tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  H.M. 
1409.  L.B.C.  9:877.  G.C.  111.41:422.  J.H.  111.40:20,5. 


sts.;  petioles  not  grooved  on  the  upper  aide:  fls.  nodding, 
in  terminal,  open,  corymbose  cymes;  calyx  membra- 
naceous, inflated,  Jwin.  long,  pink;  corolla  ^in.  lone, 
ending  in  4  rounded  Begin*.,  red.  Madagascar.  B.M. 
7856.  G.C.  III.  33:59  ;  41:419. 
G.W.  10,  p.  396;  6,  p.  495.  R.H. 
1900,  pp.  175,  176,  362. 

B.  praiifrrvm.  Bowie.  Occasionally 
met  with,  i«  much  more  robunt  in 
growth,  reaching  12  (I.  in  height:  *l. 
4-angled  in  new  growth,  becoming 
cylindrical  later:  lvs.  pinnalind  to  pin- 
nate, the  b«ue  of  the  pinna?  very  much 
thickened,  blade  much  contorted  and 
margin  finely  crenate,  rachi*  and  petiole 
prominently  grooved  on  the  upper  i ' 
8.  Air.  B.M.  5147.  F.S.  23:2446.. 
little  value  more  than  a  novelty. 

C.  H. 


BUCKLE? A  (after  S.  B.  Buck- 
ley, American  botanist,  died  in 
1884  at  Austin,  Texas).  Sanla- 
Uu-c*.  Shrubs  rarely  introduced 
in  botanical  collections,  without 
particular  ornamental  qualities,  but 
of  the  few  parasitic  shrubs  successfully  introduced  into 
cultivation. 

Leaves  opposite,  sessile,  entire:  fls.  dicBcious, 
lous;  staminate  in  umbels,  with  4  short  ovate 
and  4  short  stamens;  pistillate  solitary,  terminal,  with  4 
short  deciduous  sepals  and  below  with  4  elongated 
linear-lanceolate  persistent  bracts;  calyx-tube  clavate; 
style  short  with  2-4-parted  stigma;  ovules  3-4:  fr.  a 
furrowed  drupe.— Three  species  in  China  and  Japan 
and  2  in  N.  Amer. 

Onlv  the  American  species,  B.  distichophylla,  Torr., 
is  in  cult.  A  slender-branched  upright  shrub,  to  12  ft.: 
lvs.  2-ranked,  ovate-lanceolate  or  ovate,  1-2,4  >n.  long, 
acuminate,  ciliate:  fls.  small,  greenish:  fr.  an  ovoid  or 
oblong-ovoid  yellowish  green  drupe,  about  1  in.  lone, 
crowned  bv  the  4  persistent  bracts.  N.  C.  and  Tenn. 
G.F.  3:237".— Parasitic  on  the  roots  of  Tsuga.  Has 
proved  perfectly  hardy  in  Mass.:  there  is  a  plant  about 
70  years  old  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Cambridge.  It 
has  also  been  successfully  cult,  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
and  in  a  few  European  botanic  gardens.  Prop,  by  seeds; 

best  sown  with  a  potted  Tsuga  in  the 
greenhouse  and  planted  out  with  its  host 
when  the  young  plants  are  strong  enough, 
preferablv  within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of 
a  large  Tsuga,  in  order  that  the  original 
host  may  be  removed  later  when  it  crowds 
the  young  buckleya  too  much. 

Alfred  " 


073.  Sprouting  leaf  of  Bryophyllum. 

4:113; 


R.B.  24:125.  R.H.  1900,  p.  362.  V.  3:117 
7:340. — Said  to  1m-  used  in  India  as  n  diuretic 

crenatum,  liaker.  Let*  robust  in  habit  of  growth  than 
the  preceding:  height  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  very  fleshy,  simple, 
1-3  in.  long,  becoming  smaller  upward  on  the  st.,  ovate 
with  rounded  or  cordate  base,  in  the  latter  cawe  strongly 
crested  auriculate,  margin  coarsely  crenate  to  dentate, 
bright  green  with  purplish  pink  margin  and  strongly 
bluish  glaucous  when  young  as  are  also  the  petioles  and 


BUCKTHORN  :    Rhamnut.    particularly  R. 
entharlirtu ;  alio  Bumtiux. 

BUCKWHEAT ^Faffopifrum  eseultntum, 
Moench).  I'olygmiticcit .  A  tender  annual 
grain  plant,  flour  being  made  of  the  large 
3-eomered  fr.  It  is  much  grown  in  the  N. 
0.  S.,  usually  being  sown  about  the  first  of 
July.  It  is  also  a  favorite  for  bee  forage. 
Buckwheat  is  native  to  Cent.  Siberia  and 
Manchuria,  and  is  now  widely  cult., 
although  it  is  a  grain  of  secondary  im- 
portance. The  Tartarian  buckwheat  (f*. 
Gaertn.)  is  occasionally  seen.  It  has  smaller 
and 


taidrimm,  > 

and  vellowish  fls.,  and  a  smaller  rough  ish.  wavy- 
angled  fr.  Thus  species  is  often  confounded  with 
forms  of  F.  turulenlum,  from  which  it  is  really  easily 
distinguished.  Buckwheat  is  a  good  cleaning  crop  for 
weedy  and  hard  lands.  For  general  discussion  of 
buckwheat,  consult  Cyclo.  Amer.  Agric,  Vol.  II. 
Fitgopijrum. 

BUDDING:  Gnflaat. 
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BUDDLfelA  (after  Adam  Huddle,  an  English  bota- 
nist). Syn.,  Buddlea.  Loganidcer.  Ornamental  shrubs 
or  trees,  chiefly  grown  for  their  handsome  flowers  pro- 
fusely produced  in  showy  panicle*  or  globular  head*. 

Woody  plants  or  rarely  herbs,  more  or  less  covered 
with  a  stellate,  glandular  or  scaly  pubescence:  lvs. 
opposite,  short-petioled,  entire  or  serrate:  fls.  in  racemes, 
panicles  or  clusters;  corolla  tubular  or  campanulate, 
4-lobed;  stamens  included,  4:  fr.  a  2-celled  caps,  with 
numerous  minute  seeds. — About  70  species  in  tropical 
and  temperate  regions  of  Amer.,  Asia  and  S.  Afr.,  of 
which  only  a  small  number  of  hardier  species  is  cult. 

The  buddlcias  are  deciduous  or  sometimes  half- 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  with  usually  quadrangular 
branches,  narrow  rather  large  leaves  ana  small  lilac, 
violet,  white  or  yellow  flowers  in  showy  panicles  or 
clusters.  None  of  the  species  is  hardy  North,  but  some, 
as  B.  japonica,  B.  Davidii,  B.  Lindleyana  and  B.  inter- 
medial will  live  through  the  winter,  if  protected  with  dry 
leaves  around  the  base;  even  if  the  stems  are  killed 
nearly  to  the  ground,  they  will  freely  push  forth  young 
shoots  in  spring,  which  usually  flower  the  same  year. 
The  handsomest  in  flower  are  B.  Colvillei,  B.  Davidii, 
B.  nsiatica,  B.  gtobosa  and  B.  officinalis. 

They  grow  best  in  a  rich,  well-drained  soil,  in  a  sunnv 
position;  they  are  rather  coarse  plants  and  need  much 
spare.  Propagation  is  readily  effected  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  by  greenwood  cult 
under  glass,  or  by  hardwood  cuttings  taken  off 


m  fall  and  kept  during  the 
proof  room. 
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capita/a.  9. 
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officinalis,  5. 
talm/atia.  3. 
•inuato-denlat*,  3. 
superba,  4. 
toriabitit.  4. 
Veitchiana.  4. 
4. 

ft. 


A.  Corolla  small,  with  long,  narrow  tube, 

B.  Fit.  in  panicle*, 
c.  Color  violet  or  lilac. 
D.  Lvt.  glabrous  or  only  slightly  grayish 
tomentose  beneath:  stamens  inserted 
below  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

1 .  japonica,  Hemsl.  (B.  cunifldra.  Andr£, 
not  Hook.  4i  Arn.).  Three  to  ti  ft.,  with 
spreading  quadrangular,  winged  branches: 
lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  remotely 
denticulate  or  coarsely  dentate,  slightly 
tomentose  or  nearly  glabrous  beneath,  3-6 
in.  long:  fls.  in  dense,  terminal,  pendulous 
racemes,  4-8  in.  long;  corolla  slightly 
curved,  lilac  with  grayish  tomentum  out- 
side. Japan.  I.H.  17:25.  R.H.  1870,  p. 
337;  1878,  p.  330. 

2.  intermedin,  Carr.  (B.  japonica  x 
B.  Lindleyana).  Hybrid  of  garden  origin, 
similar  in  habit  to  B.  iaponica.  Lvs.  ovate- 
oblong,  dark  green  above,  4-5  in.  long:  fls. 
violet,  in  slender,  arching  or  pendulous  racemes,  10-20 
in.  long.  R.H.  1873:151.  Var.  inslgnis,  Rehd 
signis,  Carr  ),  has  the  upright  habit  of  B. 
Branches  distinctly  winged:  lvs.  oblong -lanceolate, 
often  in  3's:  racemes  erect,  rather  dense,  4-6  in.  long, 
usually  panicled  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  with  rosy 
violet  fls.  R.H.  1878:330. 

3.  Lindleyana,  Fort.  (B.  salicifolia,  Hort..  not  Jacq  ). 
Three  to  6  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, remotely  denticulate,  pale  green  beneath,  and 
slightly  pubescent  or  glabrous.  2-4  in.  long:  racemes 
dense,  erect.  3-5  in.  long:  corolla  purplish  violet,  slight  I  v 
curved,  pubescent  outside.    China.    B.R.  32:4.  F.S. 


2:112.  P.M.  14:5.  R.H.  1846:201.  Var.  sinuate- den- 
tata,  Hemsl.  Lvb.  sinuately-dentate.  China. 

dd.  Let.  densely  white  or  yellowish  tomenlose  beneath: 
stamens  inserted  slightly  above  the  middle. 
e.  Tomentum  close. 
4.  Davidii,  Franch.  i/f.  varidbilis,  Hemsl.).  Fig.  675. 
Throe  to  8  ft.:  lvs.  nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate 
or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  coarsely  serrate,  whitish- 
tomentose  beneath,  4-10  in.  long:  fls.  in  dense,  terminal, 
erect  or  nodding  panicles,  4-6  in.  long  or  in  some  varie- 
ties longer;  corolla  lilac,  with  orange-vellow  mouth, 
glabrous  outside.  Aug.,  Sept.  China.  B.M.  7609.  R.H. 
1898:132;  1902,  p.  383.  G.C.  Ill,  24: 139.  Gn.55:428; 
64.  p.  153.  M.D.G.  1908:136.— A  very. handsome  spe- 
cies with  showy  and  fragrant  fls.  appearing  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  late  summer;  several  varieties  differing  from  the 
type  which  has  rather  lax  panicles  of  lilac-purple  fls.  with 
an  orange  eve  not  very  marked,  by  larger  and  denser 
panicles  and  brighter  color.  Var.  Veitchiana,  Rehd.  (B. 
varidbilis  var.  Veilchidna,  Hort.).  More  robust,  erect  at 
first,  later  gracefully  arching,  with  denser  and  larger 
clusters  of  bright  mauve-colored  fls.  with  a  bright  orange 
eye;  begins  to  bloom  early  in  Aug.  .MIS  27: 182.  J.H. 
111.45:381.  G.M.  51:45.  G.W.  16,  p.  538.  Var.  mag- 
nffica,  Rehd.  <V  Wilson  (B.  variAbtlis  var.  magnifica, 
Wilson).  Similar  to  the  preceding:  has  larger  deep 
rose-purple  "fls.  with  deep  orange  eye  and  the  margin 
of  the  petals  reflexed,  panicles  very  dense;  begins 
to  bloom  about  the  middle  of  Aug.  Gn.  68,  p. 
161;  69:288.  R.B.  33:281.  F.S.R.  3,  p.  339. 
G.M.  52*68.  Var.  superba,  Rehd.  &  Wilson  (B. 
varidbilis  var.  superba,  DcCorte).  Color  of  fls. 
like  the  preceding  variety  but  petals  not  reflexed 
at  the  margin  and  panicles  larger.  R.B.  35:12. 
Var.  Wllsonii,  Rehd.  &  Wilson  (B.  varidbilis  var. 
W'ilsonii,  Hort.).  Tall  and  arching,  with  longer 
and  narrower  lvs.:  panicles  drooping,  rather  loose, 
sometimes  attaining  30  in.  length;  corolla  smaller, 
bright  rose-lilac  with  onght  orange  eye; 
corolla-lobes  half  upright  and  reflexed  at 
the  margin:  in  full  bloom  through  Sept., 
the  latest  of  all.  There  arc  also  other 
named  varieties. 

5.  officinalis,  Maxim.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.: 
hranchlets  nearly  terete,  grayish  tomen- 
tose:  lvs.  oblong  to  linear-Tanccolate,  2-6 
in.  long,  entire  or  serrulate,  grayish  pubes- 
cent above,  whitish  or  fulvoii*  tomentose 
beneath:  fls.  lilac  with  orange  eye,  fra- 
grant, in  terminal  panicles  usually  4-6  in. 
long,  consisting  of  short-peduncled  dense 
clusters;  corolla  over  iiip.  l°r'g  with  a 
slender  tube  pubescent  outside  and  within 
and  twice  as  long  as  the  oval  obtuse  lobes. 
W.China.  B.M.  8401.  G.C.  III.  49  : 200. 
— Tender;  flowers  during  the  winter  in  the 
greenhouse  like  B.  asiatica.  Page  3566. 

EE.  Tomentum  fluffy,  white  or  yellowish: 
stamens  inserted  just  below  the  mouth. 
(XJfl  6.  nlves,  Duthie.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.: 
branchlets,  the  under  side  of  the  lvs.  and 
infl.  densely  covered  with  a  pure  white  woolly  tomen- 
tum: lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  4-9  in.  long,  acuminate, 
coarsely  serrate,  glabrous  above:  fls.  lilac  or  purple, 
small,  in  long  terminal  panicles;  corolla  with  the  tube 
tomentose  outside,  glabrous  within  except  at  the 
mouth.  Aug.,  Sept.  W.  China.  G.C.  III.  38:275.— 
Very  distinct  on  account  of  its  white  fluffy  tomen- 
tum, but  fls.  less  showy  than  in  most  other  species, 
nearly  embedded  in  the  fluffy  tomentum  of  the  infl. 
Tender.  Var.  yunnan<nsis,  Rehd.  &  Wilson  (B.  macros- 
tarhya  var.  yunnanensts,  Dop).  Tomentum  less  fluffy.j 
yellowish:  lvs.  pubescent  above:  fls.  larger;  panicles 
usually  solitary.  W.  China. 
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oc.  Color  white:  atamen*  inserted  jwtl 
the  corolla. 

7.  asiitica,  Lour.  (B.  necmda,  Roxbg).  Shrub  or 
small  tree:  branchlets  terete  with  white  or  buff-colored 
toinentutn  when  young:  lvs.  lanceolate,  4-8  in.  long, 
acuminate,  entire  or  serrulate,  glabrous  above,  white 
or  buff  tomentose  beneath:  fls.  white,  very  fragrant,  in 
slender  drooping  panicles,  3-6  in.  long  and  usually 
several  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets;  corolla  with  the 
tube  villous  outside  and  spreading  suborbicular  erose 
lobes  or  in  a  less  desirable  form  with  ovate,  erect  and 
entire  lobes.  Jan.,  Feb.  China,  India,  Java.  B.M. 
6323.  G.C.  III.  39:106.  On.  69,  p.  89;  76,  p.  SO.  J.H. 
III.  52:180.  G.W.  10,  p.  502. — A  very  desirable  green- 
house shrub  on  account  of  its  slender  spikes  of  .dcli- 
ciously  fragrant  white  fls.  in  winter.  If  prop,  early  in 
spring,  transplant  ml  several  times  or  planted  out  dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  plants  will  be  of  sufficient  size  in 
i  to  flower  the  following  winter. 


the  middle  of  ly  kmed.  or  rhomboid  to 


ccc.  Color  yellow. 

8.  madagascariensis,  Lam.  (B.  heUrophyUa,  Lindl.). 
Straggling  shrub,  6-20  ft.,  with  densely  tomentoae 
branchlets:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  rounded  or  slightly 
cordate  at  the  base,  acuminate,  entire,  dark  green  and 
lustrous  above,  whit  ish  or  yellowish  tomentose  beneath: 
fls.  tomentose  outside,  in  large  terminal  panicles,  ap- 
pearing during  the  winter.  Madagascar.  B.H.  15:1259. 
B.M.  2824. — Hardy  only  in  subtropical  regions.  Some- 
times cult,  in  Calif,  and  used  as  a  half-climbing  plant 
to  cover  unsightly  objects. 

bb.  Fls.  in  globular  heads. 

9.  globdsa,  Lam.  (B.  cajAtata,  Jacq.).  Three  to  10  ft. 
with  the  branches  and  lvs.  beneath  yellowish  tomen- 
tose: lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  crcnate, 
rugose  above,  3-7  in.  long:  fls.  orange-yellow,  in  dense, 
long-peduncled,  axillary  heads  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  fragrant.  Chile.  B.M.  174.  Gn.  33.  p.  369. 
G.  28:505.  G.M.  53:979.  F.8.R.  3:335  (habit).— A 
graceful 
of  frost. 

aa.  Corolla  with  broad  cylindrical  tube,  limb  mvr  t 
in.  broad. 

10.  C6lvillei,  Hook.  &  Thorns.  Shrub,  occasionally 
tree,  to  30  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  ser- 
rate, pubescent,  and  pale  or  grayish  green  beneath.  5-7 
in.  long:  panicles  broad,  pendulous,  12-18  in.  long; 
corolla  purple  or  crimson,  with  white  mouth.  B.M. 
7449.  R.H.  1893:520.  1.11.41:10.  F.S.  14:1487.  J.H. 
III.  31 :85. — The  most  beautiful  of  all  buddleias.  and  a 
very  desirable  shrub  for  warmer 
only  older  plants  flower  freely. 

B.  albifl&ra,  llcmal.  (B.  Hcmsteyana,  Koehne).  Allied  to  B. 
variabilis.  Shrub  or  (mall  tree,  to  30  ft.:  lvs.  lanceolate.  ft-9  in. 
long,  glabrous  above,  white  or  yellowish  tomentose  beneath:  fla. 
amall.  lilac,  in  elongated  spike*,  sometime*  to  20  in.  long.  W.  China. 
O.  27: 501. — Irwt  handsome  than  M.  variabilis:  lis.  not  white,  aa  the 
name  implies,  given  under  the  impression  that  the  fls.  were  white. 
— B.  amrrudna.  Unn.  Shrub.  H-12  It.:  lvs. ovate  to  ohlong-lanceo- 
late,  cuneate  at  the  base,  glabrous  above,  yellowish  tomentose  be- 
neath, 4-10  in.:  fls.  in  terminal  densely  tomentose  panicles  consist, 
ing  of  sessile  suhglobuae  clusters.  Mcx.  to  Peru. — B.  auricutdta. 
Benth.  Straggling  shrub:  petioles  auriculnle;  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
late, entire  or  denticulate,  grayish  white  tomentoae  below,  l  .!*r-:i 
in.  Umg:  as.  cream-colom!.  frajcranl.  tomento-c  outside,  in  tcrmi- 
nal  compact  panicle*;  stamens  aliovr  the  middle.  8.  Afr.  G.C. 
II.  Ifi.iiXI;  III.  fl:529.  I  T.  1:21).  Tender. — B.  frrasifien.i..  Jaen.  f. 
t  ' prig  lit  shrub:  sta.  quadrangular:  lvs.  ovate  to  obiong-dcltotd, 
crcuale-scrrate.  whiti-tomentose  below,  4-S  in.  long,  deeurrent 
into  the  winged  auriculate  petiole:  fla.  orange-yellow,  pubescent 
outside,  in  axillary  clusters,  forming  terminal  narrow  panicles; 
stamen*  jmt  below  the  mouth.  Mex.  to  Itraxil.  M.M.  2713.  Ten- 
der.— B.  cotumhijr,  Amir*,  t'pright  shrub,  similar  to  B.  l-indlcy- 
ana.  I-vs.  narrow  -lanceolate,  entire,  4-S  in.  long,  glabrous:  (Is. 
white  in  terminal  slender  panicles;  eonilla  with  spremling  loties 
slightly  shorter  than  the  corolla-tube.  Spring.  Of  uuknnwn  origin. 
R.H.  l'JOl,  p.  37.  Tender. — B.  rrtspn.  Benth.  — B.  paiiiculata. — B. 
HrmUwina.  Koehne- -B.  alluflura. — B.  p.inu-uiata.  Wall.  IB. 
cri-pa,  Benth.).  o-15  ft. :  fls.  lilac,  in  rut  her  dense  panicles;  branches 
an.l  Km.  tomentose.  B.M.  i'V.i.  K.S  U^t.Vv — B.  pulrhHla,  V  K. 
Hr.  Shrub,  2  ft.:  branchlets  terete,  tumentosc:  lvs.  hastate,  irreg- 


1-2  in.  long,  pubescent: 
fla.  white  with  orange  eye,  fragrant,  in  terminal  panicle-.  2-2  <■  j  in. 
long:  corolla  with  slender  tube,  pubescent  outside.  8.  Afr. (D. — B. 
nttrifAlia,  Jae<|.— Chilianthus  arboreua. — B.  taUma,  Will.i.=OuJ- 
ianthus  arboreus- — B.  atnottUhyn.  lUhd.  &  Wilson.  Allied  to  B. 
Dive*.  Lw  flufly:  lvs.  oblong  Jan  cemlate;  panicles  usually  3.  kmc 
and  slender;  ««.  larger,  anthers  inserted  above  the  middle  of  the 
tube.  W.  China,  ALFRED  HeHDKR. 

BUDS.  A  bud  is  an  incipient  shoot  or  short  growth- 
axis  concealed  by  the  closely  investing  leaves,  or  leaf- 
parts,  that  it  bears.  The  foliage-shoots  and  flower- 
shoots  of  all  seed  plants  arise  from  buds.  The  leaves 
converge  over  the  true  stem-apex  or  growing-point. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  this  growing-point  con- 
tinues the  terminal  growth  and 
Hives  rise  laterall} ,  l»'hm<i  (hi-  point, 
to  new  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which 
buds  may  be  formed  ultimately.  In 
the  plumule  of  the  seed  the  first 
bud  activity  is  manifest,  and  thence- 
forth a  bud  marks  every  growing 
stem-apex. 

Normally  the  leaves  arise  back  of 
the  stem-apex,  first  as  small  pro- 
tuberances, which  soon  flatten  later- 
ally. They  grow  faster  than  the 
stem-apex,  and  by  more  rapid 
growth  on  the  under  surface  they 
bend  over,  forming  for  the  time  a 
part  of  the  bud  or  bud-cluster  of 
leaves  which  effectively  protects  the 
delicate  tip.  In  many  herbaceous 
plants  the  shoot  elongates  through- 
out the  growing  period,  so  that 
each  leaf  or  whorl  of  leaves  in  turn 
has  a  more  or  less  equal  work  as  a  part  of  the  bud. 
As  the  apex  elongates  and  each  leaf  develops,  greater 
growth  on  the  inner  (upper)  surface  effects  its  com- 
plete exfoliation.  I'.iing  favorable  material,  one  may 
completely  dissect  the  bud,  laying  bare  the  growing- 
point,  which  may  be  readily  examined  with  a  hand- 
lens.  Either  of  the  little  pond  weeds  commonly  culti- 
vated, Elodea  or  Hippuris,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  buds  which  are  commonly  most  conspicuous  and 
at  the  same  time  most  highly  specialised  are  the  "rest- 
ing" buds  of  temperate  shrubs  and  trees.  Such  buds 
are  often  scalv  buds,  and  they  are  characteristic  of  all 
climates  in  which  there  is  an  interruption  to  growth, 
either  through  cold  or  dryness.  In  this  case  the  stem- 
apex  and  younger  leaves  are  normally  inclosed  by  per- 
Bistent  more  or  less  indurated  leaf-parts  modified  as 
bud-scales.  Resinous  secretions  may  accompany  the 
scales  and  the  younger  leaves  may  be  covered  with 
hairs.   The  size,  form  and  minute  characters  of  such 


leaf -bud  on  the  right. 


buds  van-  widely,  but  obviously 
wondroualy  efficient  in  the  resist- 
ance exhibited  towardB  rigorous 
climatic  conditions.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  bud- 
structures  quite  effectually  pre- 
vent drying  out  of  the  young 
shoot  which  is  there  tucked 
away. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  the  rcsting-bud  of  many 
trees  includes  in  miniature  the 
entire  vegetative  or  flowering 
shoot  of  the  next  season.  In 
such  case  the  rapid  elongation 
of  the  axis  and  unfolding  of  leaves 
in  the  spring  is  soon  followed 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  rest- 
ing-bud  wherein  the  shoot  of 
another  year  is  gradually  differ- 
entiated. Every  gradation  oc- 
curs between  this  type  and  the 
typical  active  bud  of  annuals. 


they  are,  in  general, 


677.  Pear  twigs  — 
fruit-buds  on  the  left* 
leal-buds  OH  the  right. 
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Interest  in  buds  centers  in  their  spring  activity, 
properly  in  the  awakening  and  growth  resulting  when 
the  conditions  have  remained  favorable  sufficiently 
long.  Leaves  and  axes  enlarge  and  elongate  rapidly, 
bursting  asunder  the  dead  scales  and  often  earning 
younger  ones.  The  growth  of 
the  younger  scales  exhibits 
the  true  nature  of  these 
structures,  some  of  which  are 
found  to  be  1 1  -if  petioles,  some 
petioles  with  minute  blades; 
and  various  other  modifica- 
tions oceur.  Many  resting- 
buds  are  awakened  from  their 
comparative  inactivity  by  a 
few  days  of  f avorable  weather. 
These  are  "early"  flowers, 
and  of  this  tvpc  are  the  lilac 
and  the  golden  bell.  Other 
buds  require  a  longer  period, 
such  as  the  oak  and  the  hick- 
ory. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  some  plants  lend 
themselves  readily  to  early  forcing  by  etherization,  the 
hot  water  treatment,  and  the  like,  while  others  are 
with  great  difficulty  forced. 

In  the  preceding,  more  specific  mention  has  been 
made  of  buds  which  develop  leafy  shoots,  that  is  of 
leaf-buds.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  resting-bud, 
as  well  as  an  herbaceous  bud,  may  develop  a  single 
flower,  as  in  the  peach;  a  cluster  of  flowers,  as  in  the 
red  maple;  or  a  shoot  with  leaves  and  flowers,  as  in  the 
apple  and  Norway  maple.  The  occurrence  of  leaf-  and 
flower-buds  with  respect  to  the  age  of  the  twig  and  the 
relation  of  pruning  to  bud  disposition  arc  questions  of 
special  horticultural  interest,  Dut  cannot  receive  con- 
sideration in  this  brief  account.  Illustrations  of  flower- 
buds  and  leaf-buds  are  shown  in  Figs.  676-679. 

Buds  arc  normally  produced  terminally  and  in  the 
axes  of  leaves,  the  latter  arrangement  therefore  corres- 
ponding to  leaves;  but  under  exceptional  circumstances 
they  may  arise  from  the  growing  tissue  of  any  member. 
Buds  from  the  roots  of  the  sweet  |K>tato  and  dahlia  are 
important  in  propagation;  likewise  are  those  produced 
by  the  leavers  of  certain  sf>ecic8  of  Begonia. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  buds  originating  from 
internodrs,  roots  and  leaves — so-called  re- 
generative-buds— are  not  uncommon;  but 
the  development  in  such  situations  occurs 
as  a  rule  only  when  normal  buds  are  not 
present. 

Buds  with  the  leaves  and  leaf-parts  sur- 
rounding them  are  sometimes  organs  of 
food- accumulation.  The  typical  bulb  is 
little  more  than  a  fleshy  bud,  and  there  are 
all  gradations  between  the  typical  bulb  and 
the  typical  tuber — the  latter  with  many 
buds..  Small  bulb-like  buds  occur  in  Lilium 
bulbiferum  ami  a  few  other  plants,  and  they 
are  always  important  in  propagation.  It 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
classify  the  edible  shoot*  of  brussels  gprouts 
among  unusual  buds,  and  from  this  it  is  no 
great  leap  to  the  monstrous  "bud"  of  the 
cabbage. 

Literature:  Bailey,  Lessons  with  Plant*. 
The  Macmillan  Company;  Strasburger  («•/ 
«/.),  A  Text-Book  of  [tetany,  The  Macmil- 
lan Company;  Percival,  Agricultural  Botany, 
IXickworth  &  Co.  y  LH-ugar. 


BUETTNERIA  (D.  S.  Aug.  Bu<  ?ttner, 
1721-1768,  German  botanist  I.  Byitneria. 
St«*ciilulctjr.  About  50  herbs,  shrubs  or 
trees  of  diverse  habit,  native  to  eastern  and 
western  tropics,  scarcely  known  in  cult.  , 
Some  are  prickly  climbers  or  scramblers,  fruit  -bud*. 


670. 
Buds  of 
the  peach. 
The  middle 
bud  It  a 
leaf-bud 
and  the 
large  side 
buds  ar 


Fls.  small,  usually  dark  purple  or  greenish,  in  umbels 
or  cymes;  petals  5,  long-clawed,  flooded  and  oddly 
ap|>endaged  at  the  top:  fr.  a  5-celled,  globose  spiny 
woody  caps.  One  species  is  catalogued  in  S.  Calif.:  B. 
urticrfolia,  Schum.,  from  S.  Brazil,  Argentina:  Climb- 
ing shrub;  branches  grooved,  spiny,  nearly  glabrous: 
lvs.  long-pet  ioled.  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  coarsely 
serrate,  appressed-hairy  on  both  sides:  fls.  m- 
across,  3-5  in  a  stalked  umbel. 

BUFFALO  BERRY  (Shepherdia  arginlea,  Nutt 
Lepargyrsta  arghxtta,  Greene).  Elsragrulcer.  Fig.  680. 
A  shrub  6  to  18  feet  in  height,  native  from  Mani- 


680.  Buffalo  berry.  ( X  H) 

toba  and  Saskatchewan  south  to  Colorado,  Nevada  and 
New  Mexico,  now  grown  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
and  northward  for  its  abundant  acid  fruits. 

The  buffalo  berry  was  brought  into  use  early,  men- 
tion being  made  in  Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture 
for  1841,  page  251,  of  its  being  frequently  cultivated. 
It  is  a  handsome  ornamental  shrub,  with  silvery  foliage 
and  red  berries.  Occasional  plants  are  found  with  yel- 
low fruit.  The  plant  is  dioecious;  therefore,  care  should 
be  taken,  if  fruit  is  desired,  to  plant  both  staminate  and 
pistillate  plants.  Western  nurserymen  are  beginning 
to  offer  these  two  kinds  of  plants  separately  in  the 
ratio  of  one  staminate  to  four  pistillate  plants,  but  the 
best  proportion  is  not  yet  known.  Many  persons  who 
plant  the  buffalo  berry  are  disappointra  oy  securing 
only  one  sex.  The  staminate  or  male  plants  may  be 
known  in  their  winter  condition  by  the  dense  clusters 
of  rounded  flower-buds;  the  pistillate  or  female  plants 
by  the  smaller,  flattened,  fewer,  more  slender  flower- 
buds. 

The  fruit  varies  greatly  in  size,  quality  and  season, 
and  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  for  culinary  use.  It 
makes  a  delicious  jelly.  Some  berries  are  of  sprightly 
flavor,  good  for  eating  out  of  hand.  They  can  also  be 
dried  for  winter  use.  The  fruit  is  generally  considered 
better  when  touched  by  frost,  less  sugar  being  required. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  custom  of  eat- 
ing the  berries  as  a  sauce  with  buffalo  meat  in  the  early 
days.  The  buffalo  berry  makes  a  fine  thorny  hedge, 
that  is  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

It  is  found  that  sprouts  received  as  dug  up  in  the 
native  thirkets  from  various  parts  jf  the  Northwest 
do  not  always  transplant  satisfactorily;  a  year  in  a 
nursery  row  "gives  them  better  roots  and  secures  an 
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even  stand  when  act  in  their  ixrmanent  place.  Seed- 
lings tire  better  rooted.  Seedlings  are  easily  raised  from 
seed  washed  free  from  the  pulp  in  the  fall  and  stratified 
for  winter,  keeping  in  sand  in  a  box  buried  just  beneath 
the  surface  in  a  well-drained  spot  in  the  garden.  There 
should  be  holes  in  the  box  for  free  drainage  and  the 
planting  should  be  done  very  early  in  the  spring.  In 
Bulletin  No.  88,  June,  1904,  of  the  South  D  akota  Experi- 
ment Station,  Plate  10  shows  a  field  of  7, 500  buffalo 
berry  plants  of  the  first  generation  under  cultivation. 
Them'  plants  were  rained  from  seed  gathered  along  the 
Missouri  River  of  South  Dakota,  where  buffalo  berries 
arc  especially  abundant.  However,  under  cult  i  vat  ion  the 
plant  does  not  respond,  as  regards  early  bearing,  as 
quickly  as  its  near  relative  the  Siberian  sandthom  (nip- 
pophae  rhamnoidts) .  It  was  found  t  hat  the  buffalo  ber- 
ries can  be  worked  on  the  Russian  form  of  oleaster 
(Ebragnu*  angustifolia) .  The  fault  of  the  buffalo  berry 
is  its  small-sized  fruit  and  the  difficulty  of  gathering  it, 
owing  to  its  numerous  thorns,  but  it  has  been  and  is  an 
abundant  source  of  pleasant  fruit  to  thousands  of  set- 
tlers in  the  newer  regions  of  the  West.  The  fruit  varies 
greatly  in  size  and  degree  of  acidity,  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  selection  work  in  its  native  home  along  the 
Missouri  River  and  tributaries.        jj.  e.  Hansen. 

BUGBANE:  Cimicifugo, 

BULB,  BULBS.  A  bulb  is  a  thickened,  fleshy,  and 
commonly  subterranean  bud,  usually  emitting  roots 
from  its  under  side.  The  office  of  the  bulb  is  to  carry 
the  plant  over  an  unpropitious  season,  as  over  winter 
or  a  dry  period. 

True  bulbs  are  either  tunica  ted,  formed  in  ringB  or  lay- 
ers, Uke  those  of  hyacint  hs  and  on  ions  ( Fig.  68 1 ) ,  or  scaly, 
like  those  of  some  liliums  (Fig.  682);  but  as  popularly 

understood  and  in  commer- 
cial parlance,  the  term  bulbs 
applies  to  a  large  class  of 
flowering  and  ornamental 
bulbous-like  plants  in  their 
dormant  condition,  during 
which  period  thev  are  col- 
lected, dug.  stored,  shipped, 
sold  and  planted,  like  so 
many  potatoes.  This  class 
includes,  in  addition  to  the 
true  bulta,  many  that  are 
botanically  known  as  conns, 
i^  which  are  solid,  as  crocus  and 
gladiolus  (Fig.  tiHIJ);  tulwrs 
which  are  succulent  and  have 
the  buds  or  eyes  near  the 
surface,  as  the  dahlia  and 
potato  (  Fig.  684);  rhizomes, 
fleshy,  creeping  underground 
stems  Uke  certain  iris,  ginger, 
and  many  wild  plants  (Fig. 
GKr)};  pips,  the  flowering 
crowns  of  lily-of-the-valley; 
and  certain  other  dormant 
fasciculated  fleshy  roots  like 
those  of  peonies,  ranunculus, 
and  the  like.  A  variety  of 
bulbs  is  shown  in  Fig.  6SG. 
The  true  or  feeding  roots 
grow  generally  from  the  base 
of  the  bulb,  the  stems,  flowers 
and  foliage  from  the  crown 
of  the  bulb,  or  the  eyes.  There  is  an  exception  to  this 
in  certain  lilies,  which  throw  out  roots  aln>ve  the  bulb 
also  (Fig.  687).  The  bulb  is  a  storehouse  for  the 
plant,  wherein  is  formed,  after  flowering,  new  stems, 
leaves  and  flowers.  In  fact,  the  bulb  contains  a  new 
plant,  which  Is  protected  and  sustained  within  the 
bulb  by  the  reserve  food  and  energy  collected  therein 


during  one  season  for  the  plant's  successor.  After  the 
flowering  period,  the  plant  above  the  bulb  and  the  roots 
beneath  it  ripen  off  and  die  away.  The  bulb  is  then  in  a 
dormant  condition.  It  is  during  this  state  of  rest,  lasting 
approximately  from  three  to  six  months,  that  bulbs 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  transported  easily  and 
safelv  from  continent  to  continent,  if  required;  after 
which  the  incipient  roots,  stems,  foliage  and  flowers 
may  develop  with  as  much  luxuriance  and  perfection  a* 
if  the  bulb  had  remained  in  its  original  environment. 

Hulbous  flowering  plants  (bulbs)  are  very  popular 
with  flower-loving  people.  Then-  is  a  particular  charm 
and  interest  in  growing  them.  As  a  rule,  thev  produce 
flowers  of  remarkable  beauty,  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  class  of  plants,  and  many  of  them  are  deliriously 
fragrant.  They  comprise  an  endless  variety  in  habit, 
form,  size  and  color,  arc  adaptable  for  many  purposes, 
and  many  of  them  flower  equally  well  under  either 
garden  or  house  culture.  Soon  after  their  beauty  fades 
they  die  away,  or  may  be  removed;  and  in  the  inter- 
val, their  places  may  be  occupied  by  other  seasonable 
flowering  plants.  Not  the  least  among  the  merits  of 
bulbs  is  their  ease  of  culture,  and  the  great  certainty 
and  perfection  with  which  their  flowers  are  produced, 
under  suitable  conditions. 

Among  bulbous  plants  are  many  that  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstand  the  severity  of  our  northern  winters. 
The  kinds  that  are  suitable  are  nearly  all  dormant  in 
the  fall,  which  is  the  proper  time  for  planting  them,  and 
thev  will  flower  the  coming  season.  In  March  or  earlier, 
spnng  is  ushered  in  with  the  blooming  of  snowdrops, 
cnionodoxas,  anemones,  scillaa,  crocus,  winter  aconites, 
bulbocodiums  and  so  on,  followed  in  April  with  brilliant 
hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus  and  hosts  of  others.  In 
April  appear  the  unapproachable  late  tulips,  poet's 
daffodils,  dieentras  and  the  like,  followed  in  succession 
until  frost,  notably  with  peonies,  irises,  hcmerocallis, 
lilies,  montbretias.  tritomas  and  others. 

Gardeners  usuallv  think  of  bulbs  as  divided  into  two 
classes, — hardy  ana  tender,  or  those  that  stand  freez- 
ing and  those  that  do  not.  There  is  a  class  from  South 
Africa  known  as  Cape  bulbs,  which  usuallv  bloom  in  the 
fall.  There  are  now  so  many  improved  hybrids  and 
breeds  that  are  crowding  out  the  types,  that  the  terra 
"Cape  bulb"  has  lost  its  significance  in  this  country.  In 
the  proscnt  article,  bulbs  are  treated  under  the  follow- 
ing general  heads:  Hardy  spring  bulbs  for  design  bal- 
ding; hardv  bulbs  in  tne  herbaceous  garden,  mixed 
flower-border  or  lawn;  subsequent  treatment  of  out- 
door bulbs;  summer-  and  autumn-flowering  tender 
bulbs  for  spring  planting;  bulbs  for  flowering  in  the 
house  and  greenhouse;  the  forcing  of  bulbs;  other  in- 
door methods;  subsequent  treatment  of  forced  bulbs; 
keeping  dormant,  bulbs,  tubers,  and  the  like;  propaga- 
tion of  bulbous  plants;  hints  on  buying  and  selecting 
bulbs;  catalogue  of  bulbs. 

Hardy  spring-flowering  bulbs  /or  design  bedding. 

The  only  bulbs  adapted  to  geometrical  beds  are 
Dutch  hyacinths  and  tulips.  It  is  not  best  to  use  both 
in  the  same  bed  for  really  fine  effects.  For  display  bed- 
ding in  parks,  public  squares,  and  like  places,  only 
solid  bright  contrasting  colors  as  a  rule  arc  used,  since 
brilliancy  of  coloring  is  advisable  when  the  taste  of 
large  crowds  must  be  considered.  This  limits  the 
selection  in  hyacinths  to  dark  crimson,  rose-red,  pink, 
purple,  blue,  lavender,  white  and  yellow  (the  latter  is 
seldom  satisfactory),  and  in  tulips  to  dark  blood-red, 
scarlet,  rose,  blush-pink,  yellow,  white,  and  a  bluish 
claret,  which  last  is  seldom  used.  On  private  grounds 
many  beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  softer  colors,  particularly  in  beds  that  are  situated 
in  partial  shade.  In  ordering  the  bulbs  for  this  style  of 
bedding,  it  is  important  to  select  kind*  that  bloom  at 
the  same  time  and  are  of  uniform  height;  and  in  the 
•  of  hyacinths  to  choose  varieties  with  a  strong  stem. 
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for  many  sorts  are  liable  to  fall  over  from  the  weight  of 
the  spike  and  are  quickly  soiled  when  they  lie  on  the 
ground.  If  the  item  of  expense  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  it  is  possible  to  use  second-size  bulbs  of  hya- 
cinths, often  listed  as  bedding  sixes,  with  satisfactory 
results,  although  only  fine  bulbs  give  fine  bloom. 

In  planting  bulbs  in  "design  beds,"  it  pavs  for  the 
extra  trouble  first  to  remove  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  6 

inches,  spade  up  the  lower 
soil,  using  well-rotted  manure 
and  plenty  of  bone  dust 
worked  in.  Then  level  off, 
smooth,  and  cover  with  an 
inch  of  sand.  This  prevents 
the  manure  from  touching  i he 
bulbs,  and  allows  the  water 
to  drain  away  from  immedi- 
ate contact  with  them,  thus 
removing  causes  which  may 
lead  to  their  decay.  Bulbs 
set  in  this  manner  on  the 
sand  may  be  placed  in  their 
exact  position,  after  which 
the  top  soil  is  carefully  re- 
placed. It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  set  bulbs  just  4 
inches  deep  and  4  to  6  inches  apart  with  an  ordinary 
trowel.  The  planter  is  almost  sure  occasionally  to  chop 
off  a  piece  of  a  neighboring  bulb  or  displace  it.  Bulbs 
planted  in  the  manner  advised,  being  all  of  an  even 
depth,  will  flower  uniformly;  often,  when  planted  with  a 
trowel,  some  bulbs  will  be  an  inch  too  high  and  some  an 
inch  too  low,  which  in  early  spring  makes  considerable 
difference  in  the  time  of  blooming.  Besides,  when 
bulbs  are  planted  with  a  trowel  or  dibble,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  "hanging"  a  bulb  occasionally,  where  it  may 
perish  on  account  of  not  touching  bottom. 

Hardy  bulbs  in  the  herbaceous  garden,  mixed  flower- 
border,  or  lawn. 

The  mixed  border  is  a  favorite  place  for  most  hardy 
bulbs.  They  should  be  planted  in  little  colonies  hero 
and  there  among  the  hardy  plants  and  shrubs;  and  it  is 
here  that  bulbs  seem  to  thrive  and  give  the  most  pleas- 
ure. As  spring  approaches,  the  somber  winter  browns 
and  dull  greens  of  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants 
are  suddenly  transformed  into  an  unrivaled  setting, 
studded  with  brilliantly  colored  and  fragrant  flowers, 
the  contrasts  being  exceedingly  effective  and  cheery; 
and  besides,  from  the  border  one  does  not  hesitate  to 
cut  a  few  flowers  for  the  house  for  fear  of  spoiling  the 
effect,  as  would  be  the  case  in  formal  bedding.  Further- 
more, bulbs  seem  to  do  better  and  last  longer  in  a  border 
because  the  flowers  are  cut  freely  in  bud  or  when  just 
approaching  their  prime,  which  is  the  best  possible  time 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bulb,  for  the  efforts  of  anv  bulb 
to  form  seeds  weakens  the  bulb.  A  hvacinth  bulb  that 
matures  seed  is  virtually  destroyed.  Then  again,  in  an 
herbaceous  border  the  bulbs  are  not  disturbed  through 
the  necessity  for  replacing  them  with  other  flowering 
plants,  as  such  a  mixed  border  when  properly  planted 
should  do  much  itself  to  hide  the  withering  leaves.  The 
foliage  then  remains  uninjured  until  ripe,  thus  ful- 
filling its  duty  of  recharging  the  bulb  with,  new  energy 
for  the  next  season's  display.  Of  course,  after  three  or 
four  years,  the  bulbs  should  be  divided  if  they  have 
grown  and  spread,  and  judgment  must  be  used  to 
determine  when  the  lifting  should  be  done  with  the 
least  injury  to  the  other  permanent  subjects  in  the 
bonier.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  to  associate  with  the  bulbs 
plants  that  are  not  seriously  injured  by  being  moved. 

Bold  clumps  of  the  taller  bulbous  plants  are  very 
effective  on  the  lawn,  where  beds  of  one  kind  should 
be  isolated,  and  be  given  a  position  not  too  prominent 
nor  too  near.  The  object  desired  is  a  mass  of  one  color, 
which  at  a  little  distance  is  more  striking  on  account  of 
the  contrast  with  the  surrounding  green  grass  and  trees. 


Among  the  best  hardy  bulbous  plants  for  this  purpose 
such  lilies  as  candidura,  ileum, 


are:  hemen 

tigrinum,  speciosum  and  auratum;  also  dicentra,  crown 
imperials,  montbretias,  tritomas,  peonies,  and  Kaemp- 
fen  and  germanica  irises. 

Bulbs  planted  right  in  the  sod  on  the  lawn  make  a 
very  pleasing  picture  when  in  bloom  in  the  early  spring. 
Make  patches  here  and  there  of  golden,  white  and 
purple  crocus,  the  little  chionodoxas,  snowdrops,  Scilla 
anurna,  winter  aconite,  snowflakes,  bulbocodium  and 
triteleia.  These  grow(  increase,  bloom  and  ripen  the 
foliage  mostly  before  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  lawn- 
mower,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  lawn  in  summer  is  not 
marred.  The  bulbs  may  be  dibbled  in  when  the  ground 
is  moist  and  soft  during  the  fall  rains,  but  it  is  better  to 
cut  and  turn  back  the  sod  here  ana  there,  plant  the 
bulbs  under  it,  then  press  the  sod  back  again. 

For  parks,  groves  and  wild  outlying  grounds  beyond 
the  closely  clipped  lawn,  a  very  happy  Btyle  of  "natural- 
izing" bulbous  and  other  plants  is  coming  much  into 
vogue.  Such  bulbs  should  be  used  as  can  be  planted  in 
quantity,  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  or  more  of  a  kind  in 
a  patch,  and  only  those  should  be  used  which  are  hardy, 
and  will  flower  and  thrive  and  increase  under  neglect. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  bulbous  plants  that  suc- 
ceed even  better  in  such  rough  places  than  in  the  prim 
garden.  Among  them  are  hardy  anemones,  camassia, 
convallaria,  dicentras,  erythroniums,  funkias,  certain 
iris,  liliums,  poet's  narcissus,  Von  Sion  and  many  other 
narcissi,  triiuums,  and  numerous  others. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  beds  for  hardy  bulbs, 
planting  and  treatment,  one  can  only  generalize.  De- 
tailed directions  suited  to  the  different  species,  and  also 
varieties  where  treatment  varies,  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  headings  in  this  Cyclopedia.  As  a  rule, 
well-rotted  manure  (mind  that  it  is  well-rotted,  not 
fresh  and  heating)  should  be  liberally  applied  and  dug 
into  the  ground  deeply.  It  must  be  where  the  long, 
feeding  roots  can  get  at  it,  and  yet  not  touch  the  bulbs, 
nor  be  too  near  their  base.  This  is  easily  accomplished 
by  removing  a  few  inches  of  the  top  soil  first,  as  de- 
scribed under  "Design  Bedding"  above.  If  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  do  this,  then  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  manure 
at  all,  for  the  bulbs  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with 
it  and  become  diseased.  Bone  meal  alone  is  then  the 
safest  fertilizer  to  use,  and  it  should  be  applied  lavishly. 
Most  bulbs  like  rich  food  if  properly  applied.  Although 
the  embryo  flowers  were  formed  within  the  bulb  tbe 
season  before,  yet  their  size,  luxuriance  and  brilliancy 
this  season  depend  largely  upon  the  nutrition  tbe  roots 
receive.  Liberal  applica- 
tions of  manure  water, 
when  the  bulbs  are  in 
bud,  often  produce  ex- 
cellent results. 

The  proper  depth  to 
plant  bulbs  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kinds.  It 
is  a  common  fault  to 
plant  them  too  near  the 
surface.  Some  kinds, 
notably  the  Californian 
Ilumboldtii  and  Wash- 
ingtonianum  lilies,  do 
best  when  10  to  12  inches 
deep;  hyacinths,  tulips, 
narcissi,  and  similar 
large  bulbs  from  4  to  6 
incnes  deep;  smaller  bulbs  somewhat  shallower.  A 
good  rule  to  follow  is  to  make  the  depth  three  times 
the  average  diameter  of  the  bulbs.  Hardy  bulbs  root 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter,  and  if  planted  too 
near  the  surface  the  freezing,  thawing  ana  heaving  of 
the  upper  crust  of  soil  in  mild  winters  often  causes  the 
bulbs  to  break  from  their  roots,  and,  in  consequence, 
only  inferior  flowers  arc  produced.  When  good  cold 
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weather  has  set  in  and  a  light  crust  has  been  frozen 
on  the  soil,  then  cover  the  bed  with  leaves,  straw, 
marsh  hay  or  reeds  to  a  depth  of  about  4  to  6  incites. 
This  protects  not  only  from  severe  freezing,  but  from 
equally  injurious  unseasonable  thaws.  Do  not  put  the 
covering  on  too  earlv,  for  it  might  warm  the  soil  so 
that  the  bulbs  would  begin  to  grow  and  afterward  be 
injured  from  freezing.  Gradually  remove  the  covering 
in  the  spring. 

The  general  run  of  bulbous  plants  thrive  in  a  loamy 
soil,  inclining  to  sand.  This  soil  attracts  moisture, 
allows  free  drainage,  and  admits  air.  If  the  soil  is  cold 
and  stiff,  a  liberal  admixture  of  leaf-mold  and  sand,  with 
the  addition  of  manure  applied  as  previously  described, 
will  be  beneficial.  The  texture  of  the  soil  should  be  such 
that  stagnant  water  will  not  remain  around  the  bulbs, 
as  it  tends  to  rot  them,  particularly  when  dormant.  An 
excess  of  humus  is,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  against 
for  most  bulbs. 

While  most  bulbous  plants  thrive  under  the  soil  condi- 
tions advised  above,  yet  there  are  many  exceptions. 
Happy  should  be  the  man  on  whose  grounds  is  found  a 
variety  of  soils  and  exposures,  shade  and  sun.  A  small 
wooded  valley  or  ravine,  wit  h  a  brook  flowing  t  hrough 
it  into  an  open,  moist  meadow,  affords  conditions  suitable 
for  growing  to  |>erfection  the  greatest  variety  of  bulbous 
and  other  plants,  many  of  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in 
the  average  garden.  The  hyacinth  is  a  notable  except  ion 
in  regard  to  soil  conditions.  In  Holland  this  buJb  is  grown 
in  pure  sand,  and  soon  becomes  diseased  in  heavier  soil. 
This  should  indicate  that  in  this  country  plenty  of  sand 
should  be  added  to  the  natural  soil,  and  that  the  bulbs 
should  not  be  left  in  the  ground  during  the  summer. 

The  sooner  bulbs  can  be  put  in  the  ground  after  they 
are  ripe,  the  better  for  the  bulbs;  for,  no  matter  how 
long  they  will  keep,  they  do  not  improve  when  out 
of  the  ground,  but  tend  to  dry  out  and  lose  vitality. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  narcissi,  which  give  very 
noticeably-  larger  flowers  when  the  bulbs  are  planted 
early.  All  of  the  sorts  having  a  strain  of  poeticus  blood 
begin  the  new  root-growth  almost  as  soon  as  they  have 
ripened,  and  are  far  better  off  if  they  can  be  in  the 
ground  early.  There  are,  however,  many  reasons  why 
bulbs  cannot  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe;  and  when  they 
are  to  be  kept  for  certain  purposes,  they  should  be  stored 
as  advised  below.  Hardy  spring-flowering  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  fall,  not  earlier 
titan  six  weeks  before  regular  frosty  and  freezing  nights 
are  expected.  Plant  as  much  later  as  necessary,  provid- 
ing the  bulbs  are  keeping  sound,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  plant  them  earlier.  Cool  weather  is  necessary  to 
deter  top  growth,  which  is  very  liable  to  start  after  four 

to  six  weeks  of  root  develop- 
ment; and  young,  succulent 
top  growth  is  apt  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  succeeding 
\^  freezing.  In  Maine.  Ontario, 
W  isconsin,  and  other  north- 
ern parts  (about  4*>  degrees 
north  latitude),  such  hardy 
bulbs  as  hyacinths,  tulips 
and  narcissi"  may  be  planted 
in  September.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio,  and 
so  on  (about  40°),  plant 
about  the  middle  of  October. 
In  the  latitude  of  Richmond,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis, 
the  middle  of  November  is  early  enough.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  Kaleigh,  Nashville,  and  south,  do  not  plant  until 
middle  of  December;  and  for  the  latter  section  let  the 
selection  of  bulbs  run  to  Lite-flowering  varieties,  such  as 
Bizarre,  Darwin,  and  lute  double  tulips,  bite  hyacinths, 
late  narcissi,  and  the  like,  for  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
be  caught  by  the  occasional  freezing  weather  in  January 
and  February.  In  this  southern  latitude,  however,  very 
early-flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Roman  hyacinths,  Due 


Van  Tholl  tulips,  Karly  Polyanthus  narcissi,  and  soon, 
if  planted  in  September,  are  usually  through  blooming 
before  freezing  weather  begins.  South  of  the  freezing 
belt,  hardy  spring-flowering  bulbs  are  not  very  success- 
ful, as  a  rule,  there  being  no  sufficiently  cool  weather  to 
deter  top-growth  and  force  root-action  first,  without 
which  the  flowers  and  foliage  will  not  develop  beyond 
such  sustenance  as  the  bulb  can  supply;  and  this  sus- 
tenance is  usually  exhausted  by  the  time  the  flower- 
spikes  are  half  grown.  But  there  are  many  half-hardy 
and  tender  bulbs  that  are  more  easily  grown  and  flow- 
ered in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

Subsequent  treatment  of  outdoor  bulbs. 

The  treatment  of  bulbs  after  flowering  is  important 
when  the  bulbs  are  to  be  used  again,  for  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  flowers  and  resources  for  the  next 
season  are  garnered  within  the  bulb  after  blooming, 
through  the  agency  of  the  roots  and  foliage.  Imper- 
fectly developed  and  matured  foliage  this  year  means 
poor  flowers  or  none  at  all  next  year;  so  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  bulbs  alone  until  the  leaves  have  died  down. 
The  further  treatment  depends  upon  the  kind  of  bulbs 
under  consideration.  Generally  speaking,  one  class  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  for  a  number  of  years,  while 
another  thrives  better  if  lifted  annually  and  given  a 
short  period  of  rest  out  of  the  ground.  Among  this 
latter  class  must,  of  course,  be  included  tender  oulbs 
which  will  not  survive  the  winter  if  left  in  the  beds  or 
borders  and  which  should  be  taken  up  in  the  full  when 
matured.  Of  the  hardy  bulbs,  hyacinths  and  tulips 
succeed  best  if  lifted  annually.  Late  tulips  in  borders 
may  be  left  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  years  with 
fairly  good  results,  but  the  single  early  kinds  ought  to 
be  taken  up  each  year. 

Lifting  of  any  bulbs  should  never  be  done  before  the 
foliage  assumes  a  decidedly  limp  and  brown  appearance. 
From  that  time  on  until  the  root-growth  begins,  they 
may  be  taken  up,  cleaned,  and  stored  awav,  or  divided 
and  replanted  at  once.  The  former  method  is  advisable 
for  hyacinths  and  tulips:  the  latter  for  most  of  the  bulbs 
on  the  list  appended  hereto.  When  bulbs  are  grown 
commercially,  this  yearly  lifting  is  essential  in  order  to 
make  provision  for  propagation  by  division  or  by  offsets, 
as  the  young  bulbs  mature  more  rapidly  and  perfectly 
when  separated  from  the  parent  bulb.  When  summer 
bedding-plants  are  to  be  substituted,  it  is 
necessary-  to  remove  bulbs  before  ripe.  In 
the  bulbs  should  be  carefully  taken  up  with  a 
Disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  do  not  cut 
or  crush  the  leaves.  Heel-in  the  plants  in  a  shallow 
trench  in  some  half-shady  out-of-the-way  place  until 
ripe,  taking  pains  to  avoid  setting  them  too  clow;  in  the 
trench  to  secure  some  air-space  about  the  tops.  If  the 
soil  adheres  to  the  roots  when  taken  from  the  beds,  the 
bulbs  will  be  less  affected  by  being  disturbed  before 
maturing.  As  soon  as  ripe,  they  should  be  dug  up, 
cleaned,  and  stored  away.  A  point  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is  that  it  is  safer  to  lift  tulips  too  early  than  too  late; 
these  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  just  before  the  stems  are 
quite  dry.  By  doing  so  the  protective  skin  about  the  bulb 
is  more  likely  to  be  retained  during  the  time  the  bulbs 
are  out  of  the  ground.  Darwin  tulips  have  especially 
thin  skins  which  frequently  loosen  and  come  off  entirely 
if  the  bulbs  are  left  too  long,  and  then  the  bulbs  tend  to 
become  soft  and  flabby  during  the  resting  period.  Nar- 
cissi should  be  taken  up  with  whatever  foliage  has  not 
quite  withered  away.  Indeed,  it  is  always  wisest  never 
to  cut  a  leaf  from  choice  kinds,  but  to  make  plantings 
of  cheap  kinds  if  leaves  are  wanted  for  cutting. 

Summer-  and  autumn-flowering  tender  bulbs  for  spring 
planting. 

This  class  (tender)  includes  some  of  our  showiest 
garden  flowers,  which  are  almost  indispensable.  They 
are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture.  Planted  in  the  spring, 
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after  danger  from  frost  is  over,  in  a  sunny  position  in 
good  rich  soil,  they  will  flower  with  great  certainty  the 
same  season  After  flowering  and  ripening  of  the  foliage, 
they  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  for  the  winter  as 
advised  under  "Keeping  dormant  bull*"  (p.  M'.i)  until 
wanted  next  spring.  Among  the  more  important  species 
of  this  class  of  bulbs  are  the  undermentioned  (those 
marked  F  must  be  kept  in  a  semi-dormant  condition  in 
acoldfrarae  or  greenhouse):  Agapanthus  (Fj,  alstremeria 
(F),  amorphophallus,  anomatheca  (F),  ant  holy  *a 
(F),  tuberous  begonia,  bessera,  colocasia  (caladium), 
cooperia,  crinum,  cypella,  gladiolus,  galtonia  (//ya- 
cinthua  enndicans),  boussingaultia  (madeira  vine), 
montbretia,  nemastylis,  border  oxalis,  ornitbogalum 
(F),  pancratium,  richardia  (calla),  schizostylis  (F), 
sprekclia,  tigridia,  tuberose,  watsonia,  zephyranthes. 

Bulbs  for  flowering  in  the  house  and  greenhouse. 

There  is  no  class  of  plants  that  gives  more  satisfac- 
tion for  this  purpose,  with  so  little  skill,  than  the 
various  bulbs.  Perhaps  the  most  important  class  of 
all  bulbs  for  winter-flowering  and  forcing  are  certain 
hardy  and  half-hardy  kinds.  They  are  the  most  easily 
managed  of  all,  and  need  occupy  no  space  in  the  win- 
dow or  greenhouse,  excepting  when  in  bud  and  bloom. 
Under  suitable  treatment,  they  flower  with  great  cer- 
tainty, and  their  flowering  period  may  be  hastened 
(forced)  or  retarded  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  "bring  them 
in"  for  certain  occasions,  or  to  give  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  bloom.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  kinds  of 
bulbs  to  select  from  for  this  purpose  (sec  list  of  species 
at  end  of  this  article),  yet  the  great  demand,  at  this 
writing,  has  centered  on  the  following  leaders,  especially 
for  forcing  purposes:  Allium  neajwlitanum,  A.  llermeUii 
grandiflorum,  Anemone  fulgent,  convallaria  (lily-of-the- 
valley),  Freeaia  refracta  alba,  gladiolus  "The  Bride," 
early  single-flowering  Dutch  hyacinths  and  Romans, 
Campernelle  jonquil,  bilium  candidum,  L.  Harrisii 
and  L.  Umgiflorum.  Several  narcissi  are  in  demand, 
notably  among  the  large  trumpet  varieties:  Emperor, 
Empress,  Golden  Spur,  Horsficldii,  and  Spurius  major; 
among  the  medium  and  small  trumpets:  Sir  Wat  kin, 
Barrii  conspicuus  and  Poeticus  o  mat  us;  of  the  doubles 
are  Von  Sion  and  Orange  Phccnix;  of  the  Polyanthus 
narcissi:  Paper  White  grandiflora  (Totus  albus),  and 
double  Roman  (Constantinople).  Of  other  species  of 
bulbs,  Ornithogilum  arabicum,  spirea  Gladstone,  and 
single  and  double  tulips  of  the  early  varieties  are  in 
demand.  In  the  classes  of  bulbs  there  is  often  a  great 
diversity  in  the  fitness  of  the  varieties  for  forcing.  Cer- 
tain sorts  will  be  found  best  adapted  to  early  forcing, 
other*  to  midseason  or  late  work,  and  in  selecting  bulbs 
for  forcing  these  characteristics  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Besides  this  general  division  into  early  and 
late  forcing  kinds,  the  skilled  grower  recognizes  that 
each  variety  has  its  own  peculiar  period  when  it  is  at 
its  best,  if  forced.  Many  tulips  and  narcissi  are  very 
fine  if  forced  early  and  only  moderately  good  if  forced 
late;  the  converse  is  equally  true,  for  often  an  early 
variety  will  do  only  indifferently  well  when  it  is  used 
for  late  work.  This  characterist  ic  is  well  studied  by  one 
of  the  largest  forcers  for  the  English  market,  who 
devotes  whole  separate  houses  to  particular  varieties  of 
tulips,  and  puts  in  charge  of  each  one  man  who  knows 
the  whims  of  the  variety  he  tends.  This  should  not, 
however,  deter  anyone  from  attempting  to  force  bulbs, 
as  success  is  sure  to  be  gained  if  standard  forcing  kinds 
are  used,  and  the  few  important  rules  are  followed.  The 
principles  of  culture  for  hardv  bulbs  for  winter-flower- 
ing are  the  same,  whether  onfy  a  few  are  grown  in  pots 
for  the  window-garden,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  forced 
by  the  thousand  by  the  florist.  The  first  essential  is  to 
secure  the  strongest  bulbs.  Remember  that  the  flowers 
were  formed  within  the  bulbs  the  previous  season.  If 
one  buys  bulbs  of  narcissi  containing  only  one  flower, 
or  hyacinths  with  only  ten  bells  on  a  spike,  the  best 


culture  possible  cannot  make  them  produce  morn;  but 
good  culture  will  develop  such  flowers  larger  and  better. 

The  next  most  important  essential — one  might  say 
the  secret  of  success  in  flowering  bulbs  in  house  or 
greenhouse — is  perfect  root-development  before  the  tops 
begin  to  grow.  To  aid  the  uninitiated  in  this  important 
matter,  we  will  illustrate:  When  hardy  bulbs  are  planted 
in  the  open  ground  in  the  northern  states  in  the  tall,  the 
weather  above  them  is  cool  or  cold,  the  ground  beneath 
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them  is  warmer,  and  the  conditions  are  congenial  for 
root-action  but  deterrent  to  top-growth.  This  results  in 
the  perfect  development  of  such  flowers  as  the  bulbs 
contain.  On  the  other  hand,  when  hyacinths,  tulips, 
narcissi,  and  most  other  hardy  spring-flowering  bulb* 
are  plan  tod  in  fall  in  our  extreme  southern  states,  they 
may  prove  disappointing,  because  the  weather  is 
warm,  causing  the  flowers  and  foliage  to  begin  to  grow 
before  the  roots;  and  as  soon  as  such  sustenance  as  the 
bulb  could  supply  has  been  exhausted,  the  plant  stops 
growing  and  dwindles.  When  one  grows  bulbs  under 
artificial  conditions,  one  must  make  them  produce  roots 
first.  Failure  to  do  this  is  responsible  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  disappointments. 

When  hardy  bulbs  arc  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  winter 
blooming  in  the  house  or  conservatory,  the  bulbs  should 
be  putted  as_  soon  as  they  are  procurable,  between 
August  and  November.  Some  writers  recommend  that 
bulbs  be  planted  in  successional  lots  to  give  later  and 
continuous  flowers,  but  such  advice  is  at  fault,  as 
the  bulbs  tend  to  dry  out  and  lose  vitality  when  kept 
dry  too  long.  It  is  no  trouble  to  retard  the  flowering  of 
hardy  bulbs  in  winter,  as  hereafter  described,  without 
keening  them  out  of  the  ground. 

The  soil  should  be  rich  loam.  Fresh  manure  cannot 
be  used.  Of  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  some  may  be 
pulverized  and  worked  into  the  soil,  but  it  is  safer  to 
use  pure  bone  meal,  one  part  to  fifty  of  soil.  If  the  soil 
is  stiff  and  heavy,  mix  with  it  sand  and  leaf-mold  or 
peat.  The  size  01  pots  depends  upon  the  kinds  of  bulbs. 
A  5-inch  pot  is  best  for  a  first-sized  hyacinth,  or  large- 
bulbing  narcissus,  particularly  the  polyanthus  type. 
Tulips,  small  narcissi,  and  bulbs  of  a  similar  size, 
while  they  can  go  individually  into  a  4-inch  pot .  are  bet- 
ter when  put  three  or  more  of  one  variety  together  in  a 
larger  pot,  as  the  soil  retains  a  more  even  temperature 
and  moist  ure;  and  for  this  reason  some  prefer  earthen 
bulb-pans,  which  come  in  various  sizes,  from  8  to  18 
inches  in  diameter.  In  potting,  place  a  little  broken 
pottery  or  lumpB  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
then  fill  the  |K>t  with  soil  and  shake  it  down,  but  do  not 
pack  it.  Neither  must  the  bulb  be  pressed  or  screwed 
into  the  soil,  else  the  soil  will  be  packed  under  it  so 
that  when  the  roots  start  they  often  raise  the  bulb  out 
of  the  pot.  Plant  the  bulb  just  deep  enough  that  its  top 
will  not  show.  Large  and  soft  bulbs,  which  are  liable  to 
rot,  may  be  set  in  a  cushion  of  sand,  and  the  bulb  not 
covered  with  soil  until  it  has  taken  root  and  become 
established  (Fig.  688). 
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When  planting  mixed  bulbs  in  the  name  pot,  pan  or 
box,  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  different  varieties 
that  will  flower  at  the  same  time.  An  early-flowering 
Due  Van  Tholl  and  a  double  Tourncsol  tulip  would 
flower  a  month  apart  under  the  same  treatment.  Some 
varieties  of  hyacmtlis,  of  narcissi,  and  of  most  species 
of  bulbs  vary  greatly  in  time  of  blooming,  which,  of 
course,  would  spoil  the  effect. 

The  forcing  of  buibs. 

When  florists  force  bulbs  in  quantity  for  cut-flowers, 
they  seldom  use  pots,  but  shallow  boxes,  or  flats,  of  a 
size  to  economize  bench-room.  Usually  these  boxes  are 
cut  down  from  soap-boxes  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches. 
The  bulbs  are  planted  closely  in  these,  from  an  inch  to 
2  inches  apart,  according  to  the  kind.  The  tops  of  the 
bulbs  (excepting  lilies)  are  kept  about  even  with  the  top 
of  the  soil.  Give  a  thorough  watering  to  help  settle  the 
earth  about  the  bulbs,  but  give  no  more  water  until 
growth  begins,  for  bulbs  in  a  dormant  condition  resent 
an  excess  of  moisture.  After  the  bulbs  are  potted,  or 
boxed,  as  described,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold- 
frame  or  cold-pit  to  root.  This  is  the  most  important 
detail  in  flowering  bulbs  under  artificial  conditions. 


Cover  the  pots,  boxes  or  pans  with  4  inches  of  sand, 
ashes,  rotted  leaves,  tanbark  or  similar  substance,  and 
do  not  put  the  sash  on  until  freezing  weather,  and 
even  then  remove  the  sash  on  pleasant  days.  When  no 
coldframe  or  pits  are  available,  the  pots  may  be  cov- 
ered as  at! vised  in  a  cool  cellar,  provided  close  attention 
is  given  to  be  sure  that  the  soil  is  maintained  in  a  uni- 
formly moist,  but  not  wet  condition.  It  is  preferable 
however,  to  sink  them  in  the  open  ground.  Very  fine 
flowers  were  obtained  from  hardv  bulbs  when  treated  as 
follows:  A  trench  a  foot  deep  is  dug  in  the  garden  where 
water  will  not  settle  in  it,  and  it  is  protected  from  the 
north  and  west  cold.  Three  inches  of  coal-ashes  is  first 
placed  in  the  trench,  to  allow  drainage  and  keep  the 
worms  out.  The  pots  are  then  placed  on  the  ashes,  the 
earth  is  filled  in  about  the  pots,  filling  the  trench  round- 
ing over.  When  the  weather  gets  cold  enough  to  freeze 
a  crust  on  the  soil,  an  additiontd  covering  of  about  4 
inches  of  rough  stable  manure,  leaves  or  straw,  is  put 
over.  This  cover  must  Ik1  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  |*>ts 
from  freezing,  not  that  this  will  injure  the  bulbs,  but 
that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  remove  the  pots  if 
the  covering  of  earth  freezes  solid.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  sides  of  the  trench  do  not  fall  in,  depositing  a 
layer  of  earth  over  the  leaves  or  other  cover,  which  will 
freeze  hard  enough  to  make  removal  difficult.  Often 
a  simple  cover  of  X  to  111  inches  of  leaves  directly 
over  the  pots  will  be  most  advantageous  if  earth  has 
been  worked  in  about  the  sides  of  the  pots  to  retain 
moisture.  No  further  attention  is  required,  as  every- 
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thing  is  congenial  to  perfect  root-development,  while 
the  weather  is  cool  enough  to  check  top-growth.  Some 
early  bulbs,  such  as  Roman  hyacinths,  Paper  White 
narcissi,  Due  N  an  Tholl  tulips,  and  the  like,  will  root 
sufficiently  in  five  or  six  weeks  to  be  taken  up  for  first 
flowers,  which  should  be  out  by  Christmas  or  earlier, 
but  it  is  safer  to  allow  all  bulbs  not  less  than  eight 
weeks  for  rooting.  A  fairly  sure  indication  that  the 
bulbs  are  ready  to  be  brought  into  heat  is  the  appear- 
ance of  about  an  inch  of  top  growth,  and  of  an  abun- 
dance of  roots  through  t  he  bot  torn  of  the  boxes  or  through 
the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  Every  two  weeks 
after  the  first  removal  of  pots,  or  as  needed,  further 
relays  of  rooted  bulbs  may  be  taken  out  for  a  contin- 
uous display  of  bloom.  \\  hen  the  pots  of  hardy  bulbs 
have  been  taken  up.  place  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  cool,  light  storeroom,  with  temperature  not  over 
50°.  This  temperature  will  allow  the  flower-stems  and 
foliage  to  grow,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
owning  of  the  flowers  until  the  stems  have  attained 
their  proper  height.  The  pots  should  be  kept  shaded 
for  several  days  until  the  top-growth  has  taken  on  its 
natural  green  color,  after  which  the  pots  may  be  taken 
to  a  sunnv,  warm  window,  or  wherever  they  are 
wanted  to  flower.  Bulbs  treated  in  this  manner  will 
produce  perfect  spikes  of  flowers. 

A  practice  often  followed  by  florists  early  in  the 
season  is  keeping  the  bulbs  in  the  dark  and  in 
heat  in  order  to  draw  out  the  flower  stems  to  a  proper 
height.  This  can  often  be  accomplished  by  placing  an 
inverted  pot  over  the  tops,  the  light  coming  through 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  being  sufficient  to  draw  out  the 
stems.  If  this  is  done,  the  bulbs  must  be  watched  to  see 
that  the  tops  are  all  growing  evenly;  should  some  of 
the  bulbs  get  a  start  of  the  others/  the  pots  must  be 
put  in  the  fight  at  once  to  avoid  irregularity  in  flow- 
ering. For  early  work,  this  darkening,  together  with 
strong  bottom  heat,  will  give  longer  foliage  and  stem 
than  a  the  bulbs  are  subjected  to  strong  light  when 
first  brought  under  glass.  Hut  plenty  of  fresh  air  must 
be  afforded,  and  as  the  buds  begin  to  show  color  the 
pots  must  be  removed  to  a  cooler  temperature  to  har- 
den the  growth,  and  enough  light  given  to  put  color 
in  the  foliage  and  the  buds. 

A  good  rule  to  keep  in  mind  in  flowering  hardv  bulbs 
is:  Temperature,  40°  for  roots,  50*  for  foliage  and  stems. 
00°  for  best  flowers,  70°  for  quick  development,  80°  to 
rush  bloom  with  loss  of  substance  and  risk  of  "going 
blind"  (producing  no  flowers). 

The  exceptions  to  the  above  advice  are  liliums  and 
lily-of-the-vallev.  The  bulbs  of  t. ilium  Harritii,  L. 
longiflorum  and  the  various  sorts  of  L,  tpeciosum,  in 
addition  to  t  browing  out  roots  from  the  hasc  of  the 
bulbs,  usually  form  roots  from  the  new  stem  just  above 
the  bulb,  and  the  plants  and  flowers  derive  much 
strength  from  these  top-roots.  So  in  potting  lily  bulbs, 
it  is  best  to  put  them  down  so  deep  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  soil  above  the  bulbs  to  entice  and  sustain  the 
stem-roots.  This  may  be  done  when  the  bulbs  are  pot- 
ted, or  2  or  3  inches  of  soil  may  be  added  after  growth 
is  under  way  and  the  stem-roots  have  begun  to  work 
into  the  soil.  An  advantage  in  the  latter  method  is  that 
some  fertilizer  may  be  mixed  with  the  new  soil,  and 
sustenance  provided  when  it  is  most  timely.  In  other 
respects  treat  the  bulbs  after  potting  as  just  advised. 
Winter-flowering  lily-of-the-vaUey  forms  no  new  roots. 
The  thick,  fleshy,  fibrous  old  roots  should  be  trimmed  at 
the  lK>ttom,  leaving  them  from  2  to  3  inches  long.  This 
allows  them  to  absorb  the  abundant  moisture  with 
which  they  should  be  supplied  while  the  flowers  and 
foliage  are  developing.  They  flower  just  as  well  in  sand 
or  moss,  or  anything  that  retains  an  even  moisture  and 
temperature,  as  thev  do  in  soil,  but  lily-of-the-valley 
for  flowering  in  the  house  or  greenhouse  requires  freez- 
ing before  it  can  lie  successfully  brought  into  flower. 
Without  freezing,  many  pi|>s  will  "come  blind,"  or  pro- 
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duco  malformed  spikes.  So  it  is  just  as  well  for  ama- 
teurs to  plant  their  pips  an  inch  or  two  apart  in  pots  or 
bulb-pans,  and  plunge  them  in  the  garden,  as  recom- 
mended for  other  hardy  bulbs.  Florist*  generally 
freeze  their  pips  in  refrigerators,  or  have  them  placed, 
just  as  they  arrive  from  Germany,  2,.r)00  pips  in  a  case, 
in  cold  storage  in  a  temperature  of  28°  to  30°. 

Half-hardy  bulbs  for  winter-flowering  and  forcing 
should  be  treated  the  same  a9  hardy  du lbs,  except 
that  after  potting  they  should  be  placed  for  rooting 
where  they  will  not  freeze.  Yet  they  can  go  fairly  close 
to  it  and  be  all  the  better  for  it.  In  northern  states,  a 
coldframe  or  pit  or  cold  greenhouse  to  root  them  in  is. 
therefore,  almost  indispensable.  For  tender  winter-  and 
summer-flowering  greenhouse  bulbs,  the  culture  varies 
with  almost  everv  species,  and  as  no  general  instruc- 
tions would  suit  all  kinds,  the  reader  may  refer  to  their 
individual  cultures  given  under  their  respective  head- 
ings in  this  Cyclopedia.  (See  list  of  species  at  the  end 
of  this  article.) 

Other  indoor  methods. 

The  flowering  of  bulbs  in  glasses,  bowls  or 
unique  pots,  is  alwavs  interesting.  Among  the 
most  successful  and  interesting  are  hyacinth 
bulbs  in  glasses  of  water.  I'se  early-flowering 
single  varieties  onlv.  The  seedsmen  ami  dealers 
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in  bulbs  supply  special  hyacinth 

They  come  in  various 
colors  and  decorations,  and 
van-  in  price  from  20  cents  to  SI. 50 
each.  These  are  simply  filled  with 
fresh,  pure  water.  A  lump  of  char- 
coal thrown  in  absorbs  impurities, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  bulb  rests  in  a  cup-shaped  re- 
ceptacle on  top  of  the  glass.  In 
filling,  the  water  should  not  quite 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  Put 
in  a  cool,  dark,  airy  place  until  the 
roots  have  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  which  should  be  in  about 
Bix  weeks.   Do  not  place  them  in  a 
close,  warm  closet.  They  must  have 
fresh  air.   As  the  water  evaporates, 
fill  the  glasses,  and  change  the  water 
entirely  when  needed  to  keep  it 
sweet  and  clear.  After  root  ing,  plare 
the  glasses  in  a  light  store-room 
where  the  temperature  averages 
about  50°,  until  the  stems  and  foli- 
age have  developed ;  then  remove  to  a  warm,  sunny  win- 
dow for  flowers  to  open.  There  arc  other  kinds  that  do 
equally  well  when  rooted  in  water,  providing  the  largest 
healthy  bulbs  are  chosen.  Among  them  are  sprekelia 
(Jacobean   lily),   Trumpet   narcissi  Horsfieldii  and 
Golden  Spur,  polyanthus  narcissi  Grand  Monarque  and 
Gloriosa,  large  bulbs  of  Roman  hyacinths,  early  single 
tulips,  and  Mammoth  Yellow  crocus.  Hyacinths  have 
been  flowered  on  a  piece  of  virgin  cork  floating  in  an 
aquarium,  a  hole  being  cut  through  the  cork  for  the 
roots  to  reach  the  water.  The  so-called  "Chinese  sacred 
lily,"  a  variety  of  Polyanthus  narcissus,  grows  and 
flowers  luxuriantly  in  bowls  of  water,  provided  they  are 
not  placed  in  a  dry,  furnace-heated  room,  which'  will 
cause  the  buds  to  blast  before  opening.  Sufficient  peb- 
bles  or  shells  should  surround  the  bulbs  to  prevent 
them  from  toppling  over. 

Crocuses,  Roman  hyacinths,  and  lilies-of-t he-valley 
are  very  pretty  when  nicely  flowered  in  columnar, 
hedge-hog-  or  beehive-shaped  hollow  pots  with  holes  for 
the  reception  of  the  bulbs.  A  bulb  is  placed  in  front  of 
each  hole  from  the  inside,  with  the  crown  of  the  bulb 
looking  outward.  The  pot  is  then  filled  with  soil  through 
the  large  opening  in  the  bottom,  moss  being  pressed  in 
last  to  hold  the  contents  in  place,  after  which  the  pots 
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are  put  outside  for  the  bull>s  to  root,  as  explained  for 
other  hardy  bulbs  for  the  house. 

The  growing  of  bulbs  in  moss  fiber,  a  method  intro- 
duced by  Robert  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, is  well  deserving  of  attention  by  the  amateur. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  bulbs 
can  be  grown  in  decorative  china  bowls,  without  drain- 
age, while  the  compost  is  clean  to  handle  and,  as  the 
bowls  are  not  porous,  they  may  be  set  about  a  room 
without  danger  of  spotting  the  most  highly  polished 
woodwork.  The  compost  is  made  up  of  moss  or  peat 
fiber  and  ground  oyster-shell  in  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  dry  moss  to  two  parts  of  the  shell;  a  little  pulver- 
ised charcoal  added  tends  to  keep  the  material  sweet. 
The  moss  must  be  rubbed  between  the  hands  thoroughly 
to  break  even  small  lumps  and  then  mix  the  shell  with 
it  very  carefully,  after  which  water  should  be  slowly 
added  in  the  proportion  of  four  quarts  to  each  half- 
bushel  of  the  mixture.   When  properly  moistened  the 
compost  should  feel  quite  damp  but  no  water  will  be 
squeezed  out  if  a  small  quantity  is  pressed  tightly 
ID  the  hand.   A  few  pieces  of  charcoal  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  to  keep  the  fiber 
sweet,  and  the  bowls  should  be  filled  to  within  about 
an  inch  from  the  rim.  Cover  the  bulbs  with  an  inch 
or  so  of  the  mixture,  taking  care  not  to  pack  the 
fiber  in  so  doing,  and  place  the  bowls  in  a  cellar  or 
cool  room  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

For  about  three  weeks  the  mixture 
will  itself  provide  sufficient  mois- 
ture, but  after  that  time  they  must 
be  examined  frequently;  nothing  is 
so  essential  as  Keeping  the  fiber 
uniformly  damp  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  bowls  but  there  must  be  no 
water  standing.  If  dry  for  but  a 
day  there  is  great  risk  of  the  bulbs 
going  blind.  The  treatment  from 
this  point  on  is  identical  with  that 
given  for  bulbs  grown  in  ordinary 
potting  soil. 

Subsequent  treatment  of  forced  bulbs. 

After  being  forced  or  flowered  in 
the  greenhouse  or  window,  hardy 
bulbs  are  of  little  value,  for  most 
bulbs  suitable  for  the  purpose  have 
attained  their  maximum  size,  and, 
throws  ooi  feedln«-rooU  >n  consequence,  are  ready  to  break 
j  (bore  the  bulb.  up.    Florists  usually  throw  these 

bulbs  away.  However,  if  space  can 
be  spared  for  the  bulbs  to  complete  their  growth 
after  flowering,  and  watering  and  temperatures  are 
watched,  many  of  them  can  be  matured  to  be  utilized 
afterwards.  The  ripening  of  the  foliage  is  as  necessary 
to  forced  bulbs  as  it  is  to  those  grown  in  the  open,  and 
to  promote  this  the  potted  bulbs  should  receive  enough 
care  and  nourishment  to  counteract  the  artificial  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  grown.  NVhen  it  is  desired 
to  keep  forced  bulbs,  the  compost  should  be  made  some- 
what richer  at  potting  time.  After  flowering,  the  pots 
may  be  plunged  out-of-doors,  if  freezing  weather  is  over, 
until  the  foliage  has  ripened.  Then  the  bulbs  can  be 
shaken  out  and  planted  in  the  mixed  border  or  about 
the  kitchen-garden,  where  Borne  of  t  hem  will  recuperate 
and  give  flowers  for  cutting  within  a  year  or  two,  and 
eventually  they  will  regain  their  vigor  sufficientlv  to 
lx-  transferred  to  the  bulb-garden.  Yet  with  most  of  the 
bulbs  the  labor  involved  is  scarcely  commensurate  with 
the  returns,  and  the  bulbs  might  just  as  well  be  dis- 
carded at  the  1 


Keeping  dormant  htdbn,  tubers,  and  the  like. 

Bulbs  and  tubers  of  the  various  species,  as  well  as 
their  varieties,  van'  greatly  in  size.  Some,  like  oxalis, 
snowdrops,  and  chionodoxas,  often  do  not  exceed  half 
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an  inch  in  diameter,  while  other  bulbs,  such  as  those  of 
C alodium  esculent  urn,  certain  arums  and  crinuina, 
attain  great  size,  frequently  weighing  several  pounds 
each.  Such  solid  bulbs  as  those  of  tulips,  hyacinths 
and  narcissi,  will  remain  out  of  the  ground  solid  and 
plump,  in  a  suitable  place,  for  three  or  four  months.  The 
larger  the  bulb  the  longer  it  will  keep,  as  a  rule.  Large 
crinum  bulbs  have  been  kept  for  fifteen  months.  Still, 
it  is  always  better  to  plant  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  possible, 
for,  although  they  keep,  they  do  not  improve,  and  their 
tendency  is  always  toward  drying  out  and  loss  of  vi- 
tality. 

Never  keep  bulbs  packed  air-tight.  They  are  liable 
to  generate  heat  or  sweat,  mold  or  rot.  or  to  start. 
When  solid  bulbs  are  to  be  kept  dormant  for  any  lengt  h 
of  time,  they  should  be  stored  away  from  bright  light  in 
baskets,  shallow  boxes  or  slatted  trays,  protected  from 
rats  or  mice,  in  a  room  or  cellar  in  which  there  is  a  cir- 
culation of  fresh  air  and  the  temperature  is  as  cool 
as  possible.  Forty  degrees  is  the  desideratum  for  all 
excepting  tender  bulbs.  Scale-like  bulbs,  as  liliums,  soon 
dry  out  and  shrivel,  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length 
of  time;  therefore,  they  are  best  kept  in  open  boxes 
packed  with  some  substance  that  will  retain  a  slight  and 
even  moisture,  such  as  sphagnum  moss,  rotted  leaf- 
mold,  coconut  fiber  refuse,  or  moist  sand,  but  they  must 
be  kept  cold  to  check  any  efforts  to  start.  Fleshy  roots, 
like  those  of  peonies,  and  so  on,  should  be  treated  like 
the  lily  bulbs.  When  a  cold-storage  room,  with  an  aver- 
age temperature  of  36°  to  40°,  is  available,  it  is  the 
safest  place  to  carry  over  hardy  bulbs  and  roots  for 
spring  planting. 

Lily-of-the-valley  pipe  are  carried  in  cold  storage 
rooms  of  about  28  to  30s.  The  pips  and  packing 
freeze  solid;  and  here  they  are  kept  for  months  until 
wanted  for  forcing.  When  they  are  removed,  they 
must  be  thawed  out  gradually  and  as  soon  as  possible, 
by  plunging  in  cold  water,  before  they  are  subjected  to 
any  heat;  otherwise,  thev  are  likely  to  rot.  For  this 

'  cannot  be  safely  shipped  any 
distance  in  warm  weather, 
this  often  being  the  cause 
of  the  country  florists'  dis- 
in  results. 
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er  dormant  bulbs, 
as  begonias,  gloxinias, 
amaryllis,  pancratiums, 
tigridias,  tuberoses,  must 
be  kept  in  a  warm,  dry 
atmosphere,  not  below 
50°.  1'he  cause  of  tube- 
roses not  flowering  is  often 
that  the  bulbs  have  been 
kept  below  40°,  which 
destroys  the  flower  germ, 
although  the  foliage  grows  just  as  vigorously.  Tender 
tubers,  Buch  as  dahlias  and  cannas,  should  be  stored 
in  dry  sand  in  a  warm,  dry  cellar  or  under  the  green- 
house bench. 

Propagation  of  bulbous  plants. 

Bulbous  plants  increase  usually  in  either  of  two 
natural  wavs — from  division  or  from  seed.  Increase  by 
division,  with  true  bulbs  and  conns,  is  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  tendency  these  plants  have  after  reaching 
a  certain  age  to  break  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  parts, 
each  part  making  a  new  start  for  itself  and  developing 
with  time  into  a  bulb  of  flowering  size.  In  addition  to 
this  breaking  up,  all  bulbs,  even  those  of  young  growth, 
form  tiny  bulbels  or  offsets,  throughout  their  time  of 
maturing.  These  bulbels  appear  in  many  ways,  some 
forming  outside  of  the  protecting  skin  of  the  mother 
bulb,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tulip  and  hyacinth,  others 
developing  about  the  base  of  a  newly-formed  corm  like 
the  gladiolus.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  note  that 
the  formation  of  bulbs  during  the  growing  i 


in  that  some  kinds  form  an  entirely  new  bulb,  as  the 
tulip  and  gladiolus,  and  others  merely  add  new  tissues  to 
the  old  bulb  and  increase  in  size,  as  the  narcissus  and 
hyacinth.  As  a  rule,  small  bulbs  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess of  breaking  up  do  not  have  the  vigor  of  those  from 
offsets;  the  younger  a  bulb  is,  the  greater  vigor  it  always 
has,  although  the  flower  may  not  show  its  true  size. 

Whereas  bulbs  secured  by  division  always  come  true, 
— that  is,  the  flowers  resemble  that  of  the  parent  bulb, 
allowing  for  the  occasional  variation  due  to  "sporting' ' — 
propagation  by  seed  is  likely  to  give  new  varieties,  dif- 
fering in  character  from  the  original.  Certain  kinds  of 
bulbs,  such  as  the  scilla,  chionodoxa,  or  freesia,  can  be 
propagated  by  seed  and  come  true,  unless  croBS-fertilized. 

ulbs  grown  from  seed  take  longer  to  mature  than  do 
those  from  offsets,  and  for  commercial  purposes  the 
seed  method  is  seldom  employed  except  when  the 
raising  of  novelties  is  an  object. 

Of  the  other  so-called  bulbous  plants  which  are  under 
consideration  here,  the  tuberous  kinds  increase  natu- 
rally by  the  development  of  new  eyes  which  grow  into 
young  plants  as  the  old  tuber  decays,  while  the  rhixoma- 
tous  sorts  form  new  plants  through  the  elongation  and 
branching  of  the  running  underground  stems  accom- 
panied by  the  dying  back  of  the  older  parts.  Artificial 
propagation  of  these  kinds  is  an  easier  affair  than  with 
true  bulbs,  as  the  separation  of  the  new  growth  is  readily 
effected  by  division  with  a  knife,  or  even  with  the 
rougher  use  of  a  spade.  Such  tubers  as  potatoes,  bego- 
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i  gloxinias  can  be  cut  into  small  parts  wherever 
an  eye  has  started,  and  these  planted  out  separately 


grow  into  new  plants.  With  certain  kinds  it 
frequent  practice  to  dust  over  the  tubers  where  the  cut 
has  been  made  with  sulfur  or  soot  to  prevent  decay. 
Caution  must  be  used  in  following  this  method,  as  too 
frequent  division  of  this  sort  results  in  weakening  the 
vigor  of  the  stock  to  be  grown.  Several  tubers,  such  as 
the  dahlia  and  begonia,  can  be  propagated  either  by 
stem  or  leaf  cuttings  taken  from  the  young  growth. 

Artificial  propagation  of  the  hyacinth  by  cutting  the 
old  bulb  is  the  method  employed  in  Holland,  while 
many  liliums  are  increased  by  loosening  the  outer  bulb 
scales  and  inserting  them  in  sand  after  the  manner  of 
cuttings.  Certain  bulbs  like  the  tulip,  as  grown  in  Hol- 
land, arc  subjected  to  heat  after  lifting,  to  ripen  the 
bulbs  more  thoroughly.  Bulbs  to  be  used  for  | 


ting  are  given  a  higher  temperature,  which  arrests 
flowering  and  tends  to  increase  the  breaking  up  of  the 
mother  bulbs.  For  epecial  methods  of  propagating, 
the  reader  should  consult  the  articles  on  the  various 
bulbs  throughout  this  Cyclopedia. 

The  cultural  treatment  for  the  young  bulbs  is  in  gen- 
eral the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  the  older,  larger 
ones.  The  offsets  need  not,  of  course,  be  planted  so  far 
apart,  the  very  smallest  being  simply  scattered  in  drills 
as  peas  or  beans  arc  sown.  At  first  the  soil  should  be 
somewhat  lighter  than  later  on,  and  must  always  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  well  cultivated.  The  young  bulbs 
should  be  planted  early,  and  when  annual  lifting  is 
practised  they  should  be  the  first  to  come  out  of  the 
ground. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  so-called  Dutch  bulbs  can  be  successfully 
propagated  and  grown  in  America.  The  extremely  low 
cost  of  labor,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  stocks  in  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Holland,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
secret  of  ripening  the  bulbs  to  |>erfeetion  is  known 
thoroughly  only  by  the  Dutch,  makes  it  improbable 
that  bulbs  can  be  grown  as  well,  or  with  a  reasonable 
profit,  here  in  America. 

Hints  on  buying  and  selecting  bulbs. 

As  already  said,  bulbs  can  develop  only  the  flowers 
which  were  formed  within  them  before  they  were  ri- 
pened. A  bulb  may  be  poor  because  not  full-grown  or  too 
young,  or  l>ecausc  grown  in  impoverished  soil  or  under 
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uncongenial  conditions,  or  because  it  may  not  have 
been  matured  when  dug;  or  it  may  be  injured  from  heat- 
ing, sweating,  rotting  or  moldiness  in  storage  or  transit, 
caused  by  improper  curing  or  packing,  or  it  mav  be 
dried  out  from  having  been  out  of  the  ground  too  king. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  poor  bulbs  are  planted, 
however,  it  is  the  buyer's  fault  in  procuring  cheap 
bulbs,  which  in  many  cases  are  second  grades,  lacking 
age  and  proper  size.  The  commoner  varieties  of  a  spe- 
cies usually  propagate  the  fastest,  and  it  is  generally 
these  less  salable  varieties  and  inferior  seedlingB  and  culi- 
ings  from  the  named  bulbs  that  go  to  make  up  most 
"mixed  colors"  and  "mixed  varieties."  Therefore,  for 
best  results,  it  is  advisable  to  expend  a  given  amount 
of  money  for  the  first-sue  named  varieties,  rather  than 
for  a  larger  quantity  of  cheaper  seconds  and  mixtures, 
unless,  of  course,  the  bulbs  are  wanted  for  large  perma- 
nent plantings,  as  in  promiscuous  borders  for  naturalis- 
ing, in  which  best  flowers  the  first  season  are  of  secon- 
dary consideration. 

The  best  named  hyacinths — "top  roots,"  as  they  are 
called  in  Holland — require  from  tour  to  six  vears  to 
attain  full  site  and  give  best  flowers.  Such  bulbs, 
according  to  the  variety,  should  measure  from  20  to  24 
centimeters  (8  to  10  inches)  in  circumference.  These 
naturally  cost  more  to  grow  than  t  he  younger  second  or 
"bedding"  grade  of  bulbs,  measuring  from  18  to  20  cen- 
timeters (6  to  8  inches).  There  is  a  third  sice,  ranging 
from  16  to  18  centimeters  (4  to  0  inches),  that  goes  in 
mixtures,  and  a  fourth  sice  (12  to  14  centimeters)  that 
goes  out  as  "Dutch  Romans,"  "Pan  Hyacinths," 
"Miniatures,"  and  so  on.  Some  growers  even  scale  their 
sizes  a  centimeter  or  two  less  than  mentioned,  to  enable 
them  to  quote  lower  prices.  Crocus,  narcissi,  tulips 
and  many  other  bulbs  are  also  sorted  into  sizes,  ena- 
bling the  growers  to  catch  all  classes  of  buyers. 

A  first -size  crocus  bulb  should  measure  10  centimeters 
(4  inches)  in  circumference,  and  such  bulbs  produce 
from  six  to  twelve  flowers  each.  A  small,  cheap  bulb 
produces  only  two  or  three  flowers.  A  narcissus  bulb  of 
maximum  size  will  produce  from  three  to  five  flowers 
(sometimes  more),  and  an  inferior  size  usually  but  a 
single  flower.  A  white  Roman  hyacinth  bulb  14-  to  16- 
centiroeter  size  (5  to  6  inches  in  circumference)  will  pro- 
duce three  and  often  four  spikes  of  first*  and  several 
seconds,  while  an  11-  to  12-ccnt  imeter  size  will  aver- 
age only  one  first-grade  spike  and  a  couple  of  seconds, 
or  nerha}>«  nothing  but  seconds.  The  best  lily-of-the- 
vallev  pips  bear  from  twelve  to  sixteen  bells  on  a  spike, 
usually  all  firsts.  Cheaper  inferior  grades  of  pips  have 
seldom  more  than  seven  to  ten  lulls.  If  the  florist  or 
planter  wants  the  best  bulhs,  he  must  pay  more  money 
tor  them,  but  they  an'  chca|>cat  in  the  end,  for  second- 
grade  stock  takes  up  just  as  much  room  and  requires 
as  much  care,  fire,  and  other  expenses.  It  is  the  grade 
of  flowers  called  firsts  that  sell  and  pay  a  profit.  The 
supply  of  seconds  is  often  so  abundant  that  the 
market  price  for  them  does  not  pay  the  cost  of 
the  bulbs. 

Mere  size  alone  should  never  be  taken  as  the  standard 
in  judging  bulbs,  however,  as  in  this  respect,  there  is 
always  a  great  difference  among  varieties  of  the  same 
kind  of  bulb.  A  plump,  solid  bulb,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  flabbincss,  will  give  far  better  blooms  than  one 
without  these  qualities,  but  if  size  goes  with  them  the 
purchaser  will  be  just  so  much  better  satisfied.  Further- 
more, the  selection  of  varieties  is  of  importance  since  in 
recent  years  a  great  many  vastly  improved  varieties 
in  all  classes  of  bulbs  have  been  introduced.  The  grow- 
ers, nevertheless,  because  of  the  demand  for  the  older 
sorts,  of  which  they  have  large  stocks,  continue  to  list 
many  kinds  no  longer  worth  growing,  unless  cheap 
bulbs  are  wanted.  Attention  ought  also  to  be  paid  to 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  varieties  appear  in  the  lists 
under  different  names,  a  feature  of  the  bulb  trade 
which  often  leads  to  great  confusion  although  the  relia- 


ble dealers  usually  note  synonymous  names  in  such 
cases.  Cheap  bulbs  may  often  be  secured  through  the 
auction  sales  in  fairly  good  quality,  but  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  count  upon  these  being  true  to  name,  or 
even  to  color.  The  surest  way  to  obtain  first-class  bulbs 


6»0.  A  food  pot  of  narcllki. 


is  always  to  purchase  from  a  trustworthy  source,  and 
to  state  clearly,  when  buying,  the  exact  purposes  for 
which  the  bulbs  are  intended  and  the  amount  which 
the  buyer  desires  to  spend. 

Catalogue  of  bulbs. 

To  aid  in  the  selection  of  bulbs  for  particular  pur- 
poses, is  appended  a  list  of  the  leading  species  that  are 
procurable  while  dormant  (between  the  months  speci- 
fied) from  seedsmen  and  bulb  dealers,  and  a  sign  is 
affixed  to  each  to  indicate  the  purpose  for  which  the 
spwes — or  certain  varieties  in  it — are  adapted.  Some 
kinds  are  useful  for  more  than  one  purpose,  and  such 
have  a  corresponding  number  of  signs.  For  example: 
If  a  selt-ction  of  bulbs  is  to  be  made  lor  winter-flowering 
in  the  house,  make  a  note  of  those  to  which  an  asterisk: 
(*)  is  affixed,  then  turn  to  their  respective  headings 
in  this  Cyclopedia,  where  will  be  found  ot  her  advice  and 
descriptions;  read  all  cultural  instructions  carefully, 
and  consult  good  growers  and  reliable  dealers  for  the 
most  recent  varieties  in  any  species,  remembering  that 
new  varieties  frequently  appear. 

For  vinter-ftowerina  bulk*  for  greenhou**  or  vrindov.  trleri  from 
species  rruirkfit  *. 

For  summer-  and  faU-ftouering  bulbs  for  pott  for  grmhoutt 
ami  other  drroratton,  select  from  species  marked  f. 

Par  eprtng-flovenng  hardy  bulb,  for  gardens,  lawns,  and  the  IJu. 
select  from  species  marked  t. 

For  summer-  and  fall-flowering  hardy  bulht  for  garden*,  latent, 
and  the  like,  select  from  ipmu  marked  I. 

For  rummer-  and  fall-fluttering  inot  hardy)  bulb*  for  spring 
planting  irt  garden,  and  the  like,  select  from  tperiet  marked  \, 

For  climbing  bullxtu*  plants,  select  from  specie*  marked 

Those  marked  H  art  hardy;  HB.  half-hardy;  T,  tender. 

OLXEJU,  ETC.  HARDIN  LAS.  DORMANT. 

Abobral  t  hh  Ot.  to  Apr. 

AdumMMt   T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Ajrapnnthua  \  I   nh   Oet.  to  Apr. 

AJouea  t  t  Ort.  to  Apr. 

Allium*}   «  *  MM  Aug.  to  Dee. 

Alotrorrocrim  tj   mm   Kept,  to  Nov. 

Am»rytli»»t   ,T  Ort.  to  Apr. 

Amorphnphallun  i    .  t   Oct.  to  Apr. 

Awnmnf  •  t   h  a  hh  A  us.  to  Sot. 

Anomathrca  |   mm   Ort.  to  Apr. 

Antholyta  \  hh  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Apio.1l  h  Oct.  to  Apr. 

ArUarna  t  HH  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Arum't   t  Aut.  to  Apr. 
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oixriu,  ETC. 

Babiana  •  mm  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Begonia.  Tuberoua  t  i  T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Bew*r»  |  mm  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Blandfonlia  •  T  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Btooineria  J  m  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Bomarca  It  MM  Aug.  lo  Oct. 

Bouatingauitia  1  \  t  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Bowiea  \\  hh  Oct.  to  M arch 

Bravoa  t  mm   Oct.  to  Apr. 

Brodiasa  •  (  hh  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Bulbocodium  5  M  Aug.  lo  Oct. 

Caladium  t  \   . T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Calochortu*  •  { ,  hh  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Camaxaia  l  H  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Canoa  >   t  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Cbionodoxa  •  t  M  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Cblidanthun  "t  hh  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Colchicura  !  a   Aug.  to  Sept. 

Commelinn  J  hh   Oct.  <o  Apr. 

Convallaria  *  %  a  Oct.  (o  Apr. 

Coopcria  I  hh  Oct.  lo  Apr. 

Cory. lain  I    ■  Aug.  to  Apr. 

Crinum  t  *   t   Nov.  to  Apr. 

Crocuomia  \  hh   Oct.  to  Apr. 

Crocu*  •  {  h  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Crown  Imperial  {  ■  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Cummingiat   T  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Cyanetla  t   hh   Aug.  to  Oct. 

Cyclamen  peraicum  *  t  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Cyclobothra  {  mm  Aug.  to  Nov. 

>ila  |  T  Oct.  lo  I>c. 

nthuaf  T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

— -i  i  T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Dicentra  J  h  Oct,  to  March 

Dioacorcat  I  H  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Eranthi*  J   n    Aug.  to  Oct. 

Eremurus  |   hh    . .   Oct.  to  Apr. 

Erythrnnium  t  h  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Euchari*  t  T  Sept.  to  Dec. 

Eurycle.  f  t  Oct.  to  March 

Krccsia  •  mm  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Kritillana  •  t  H  *  MM  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Galanthii* *  $   , H  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Galtonia  i  HH   Oct.  to  Apr. 

Gciuorhiia  t  HH  Aug.  tu  Nov. 

Geaiwna  •  t  T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Oludiolu*  j   HH  Sept.  to  Apr. 

Glorioxa  It  '  T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

tiloxinia  t   T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

GriHima  t     T  Oct.  lo  Apr. 

Hamianthu*  *  ,  t  Auk.  to  Nov. 

Hafteboraal  ■  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Hrruerucallui  !  h  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Homeria  |  hh  Aug.  tu  Nnv. 

Hyacinth  •  j  11  Aug  to  Nov. 

Hyiuciiunilli,  if  t  Oct.  to  Apr. 

luiaotophylluiu  t  T. .  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Iri*.  Bull-.u*  •  I   it  a  hh  Aug.  to  Nov. 

IrU.  Rhiiomatou*.  el«.  t  I  N  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Imicne  it  T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

I  *'a   MM   Aug.  to  Nov. 

IiiolirionJ  h   Aug.  to  No*. 

Jonquil  ♦  J  h  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Laclnnalia  •  iia  Aug.  to  Oct. 

I-  "  -juni  :    H  la*  t  N 

uliwn  •  |  H  Sept.  to  Apr. 

I.yconi  i  f  hh  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Milla 't.    hh  Oct.  to  Apr. 

MoMbtetia  I  hh  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Muacaria  t  h  Aug.  to  Nov. 

NaanUa  •  t  t  Oct.  lo  Apr. 

Nsrci**u*  *  J  .....•■••*.  ...M  Vug.  in  Oct . 

Neina-iylu*  i   t  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Nennef  t  _  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Ornitbocalun  »|  h  *  hh  \ug.  to  Nov. 

Omli*.  for  border*  '   HH   Sept.  u>  Apr. 

0*»K..  Winter-flowering  *f  nil   Aug  lo  Nov, 

Peony  i  M  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Pancratium  t  ).  T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

PhatlrunnuM  *  T  .Oct.  to  Apr. 

Polygonatum  l|   H  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Puacnltiaiat  n  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Kanuneiilti*  •  un  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Kicbardia  •  »  :  T  S-pt.  to  Dec. 

Kignlelln  ;   T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Satiginimria  1  H  to  Apr. 

Srhiio*tyli»  *  5  hh  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Bcilla  J  •  H  a  HH  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Bparaai.  •  HH  Aug.  to  Nov. 

bpira-a  (A*.ilbr)  •  H  Oct.  lo  Apr. 

Sprckclia  »  t  $  t  Sept.  to  Apr 

Mmbefgia  t  a  Aug.  tottet. 

Tecophllll-a  *  .hh  Aug.  to  I  irt. 

Tigridia  *  T  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Trillium  1  ■  t»ri.  to  Mnrch 

Triteleiu  i  aa  Urt.  lo  Apr. 

Trii.iina  V  a  Oct.  to  Apr 

Triionia*  mm  Aug.  to  N..v. 

Tropa-oluru.  Tu»«-rou*«T   hh  Aug.  to  Dec 

Tula-ro*e  i  t  Nov.  to  May 


••'.'•.».  *TC.  HARDINCM.  DOMMaMT. 

Tulip*}  a  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Tyibea't  T  Oct.  to  Ape. 

I'rceolina  f  t  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Yallotat  t  Oct.  to  Apr. 

Wataonia'J  aa  Sept.  to  Dec 

Zephyr  ma  b««  •  ;  aa  Aug.  to  Apr. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

BULBINE  (Greek,  Wtoi,  a  bulb),  bili&ct*.  More 
than  20  species  of  half-hardy  African  and  Australian 
plants,  allied  to  Anthericum^  but  practically  nut  culti- 
vated in  this  country. 

Flowers  showy,  the  petals  distinct,  1 -nerved,  spread- 
ing and  often  recurving  in  age;  stamens  shorter  than 
the  perianth.  Some  of  the  species  are  bulbous,  and 
require  the  general  treatment  given  Cape  bulbs  (see 
Bulb*);  but  none  of  the  bulbous  species  is  known  " 


690.  Bulbine  annua. 


annua,  Willd.  Fig.  690.  Annual,  acaulescent,  without 
any  rootstock  or  bulb:  I  vs.  12-20,  erect  but  weak:  fls. 
bright  yellow,  racemose.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  1451  (as  Antheri- 
cum).  "D.C.  PI.  Grasses,  pi.  8.— Can  be  grown  as  an 
«»nual  s-  N.  Taylor. 


BULBOC ODIUM  (Greek,  woolly  bulb).  LiliAce*. 
Crocus-like  bulbous  plants  of  mts.  of  Eu.  and  Russian 
Asia,  spring-flowering  or  autumn-flowering. 

Leaves  ap|>earing  after  (or  before)  the  fls.,  usually  3, 
narrow,  shout hed  at  base:  fls.  close  to  the  ground,  2-3 
from  each  bulb,  the  perianth  funnelform,  segms.  dis- 
tinct to  the  base  but  conniving  in  a  tube;  stamens  6; 
style  3-fld.  at  the  top. — One  variable  species,  treated  in 
general  as  crocuses  are  cult.  Allied  to  Mercndcra,  to 
which  some  of  the  former  species  are  referred. 

vernum,  I.inn.  Fig.  G91.  Blooms  in  gardens  in 
earliest  spring  before  the  Ivs.  appear,  the  fls.  resting 
nearly  on  the  ground:  fls.  rosy  purple,  white-spotted 
on  the  interior,  1-3  from  each  bulb:  lve.  broad  and  chan- 
nelled. B.M.  153  (ef.  Fig.  691).  F.S.  11:1149.  Gn.  75, 
p.  40!). — Bullts  should  be  taken  up  and  divided  every 
2  or  3  years.  Plant  in  the  fall.  I'sually  blooms  in 
advance  of  the  crocus.  B.  vtrticolor,  Spreng.  (B. 
ruthtnicum,  Bunge),  is  a  small  handsome  form. 

L.  H.  B. 

BULBOPHtLLUM  (Greek,  bulb-leaf).  Orchidaccx. 
Epiphytic  plants,  creeping  upon  rocks  or  trees;  cult,  in 
the  warmhotise. 

Pseudobulbs  1-2-lvd  in  the  axils  of  the  sheaths,  and 
with  the  infl.  arising  from  the  base  of  the  pseudobulb: 
fls.  small  ami  numerous  in  a  raceme,  or  larger  and  few 
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jr,  uurau  strpjii  vnxt  or  spreading,  free,  equal- 
ing or  shorter  than  the  lateral,  which  are  obliquely 
pd  at  the  base  and  adnate  to  the  foot  of  the 
petals  shorter  than  or  nearly  equaling  the 
sepals;  lip  articulated  to 
the  foot  of  the  column, 
incumbent  upon  the 
column;  pollinia  4.-A 
genus  of  about  125  spe- 
cies, mostly  natives  of 
Trop.  Asia  and  Afr.— 
Bulbophyllum  needs  a 
moist  atmosphere  and 
should  not  become  dry. 
Grown  on  pieces  of 
wood  or  tree-fern  stems. 

a.  FU.  large,  solitary, 
a.  PelaU  and  lip  minute; 
sepal*  tessellated  with 
brown  and  yel- 


grandifldmm, 

Pseudobulbs  2-3  in. 
long,  1-lvd.:  If.  up  to  10 
in.  long  and  2  in.  broad, 
emarginate  at  the  apex: 
peduncle  usually  not  ex- 
ceeding the  If.  with  2-4 
bracts  and  a  solitary 
large  II.  about  8  in.  long; 
wpals  tessellated  with  pale  brown  and  yellow  spots,  the 
dorsal  sepal  arcuate  and  incurved,  the  sides  reflexed, 
the  lateral  sepals  deflexed;  jpetals  minute,  triangular; 
Up  minute,  3-lobed.  New  Guinea.  B.M.  7787.  G.C. 
HI.  17:429. 


691.  Bulbocodmm  vernum. 


mi.  Petals  and  lip  large,  the  former  as  long  at  the  t 
c.  Lip  cordate-triangular;  petals  reflexed. 
Detrei,  Reichb.  {B.  Godseffianum,  Hort.).  Pseudo- 
bulbs  1-lvd.  up  to  1  x/i  in.  long:  If.  up  to  6  in.  long,  acute: 
peduncle  as  long  as  or  exceeding  the  If.,  bearing  a  soli- 
tan'  large  fl. :  sepals  and  petals  tawny  yellow,  the  dorsal 
sepal  ovate-lanceolate,  red -spotted,  the  lateral  sepals 
lanceolate,  falcate,  purple-marked  on  both  sides; 
petals  linear-lanceolate,  with  the  veins  deeper,  and  some 
purple  spots;  lip  triangular-cordate.  Origin  uncertain. 
G.C  II.  20: 108  (as  Sareopodium). 

cc.  Lip  cordate-ovate;  petals  merely  spreading. 
Lobbil,  Lindl.  Fig.  692.  Pseudobulbs  1-lvd.,  up  to 
1  x/2  in-  long:  If.  about  6  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  petiole: 
peduncle  snorter  than  the  If.,  bearing  a  solitary  large 
fl.  3—4  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  buff-yellow,  the 
dorsal  sepal  with  lines  of  purple  spots  on  the  back, 
ovate-lanceolate,  the  lateral  sepals  falcate,  marked 
with  rose  in  the  center;  petals  lanceolate;  hp  yellow, 
purple-spotted,  cordate-ovate,  acute.  Java.  B.M.  4532. 
G.C.  III.  38:184  (var.  coloueum). 

aa.  Fls.  less  than  J#n.  long,  in  a  raceme. 
Careyinum,  Spreng.  Pseudobulbs  ovoid  or  oblong, 
1-lvd.:  If.  up  to  10  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad:  scape  with 
many  bracts,  bearing  a  dense  raceme.  2-4  in.  long,  of 
numerous  fls.  which  are  orange-yellow  or  greenish, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  or  purple;  sepals  oblong- 
ovate,  acute;  petals  broadly  ovate,  minutely  awned; 
hp  nearly  entire.  Himalayas. 

fl.  aurxe  mum.  Lindl.  Hurras.  B.M.  7938. — B.  barUigrrum. 
Lindl.  Up  long,  narrow,  with  ■  tuft  of  Ions  purple  bain  at  the 
apex.  Trop.  Afr.  Gt.  46,  p.  491.  U.K.  1942.  B.M.  5288.  R.B. 
30:253.— B.  Binnrndfjkii.  3.  J.  Smith.  Java.  B.M.  8187.  G.C. 
III.  47:84. — B.  birmfns*.  Schlecht.  FU.  orange-yellow,  wry  small. 
Burma-  0. 1910: 107,  deec— 8.  Bitfn«-ri«um.  Schlecht.  Fls.  golden 
yellow  .-bracts  leafy,  greenish  white,  rose-dotted.  Siam.  0. 1910: 108, 
iW-B.  roiuMricum.  Rolfe  FU.  small,  light  yellowish  grrrn.  with  a 
dull  reddish  purple  Up.  W.  Trop.  Afr.— fl.  aimpanuUtum.  Holfe. 

R?"eWF-r"  yaY,'a*li: 
rple.  W.  Trop.  Afr. — B. 


c)irV,octphalum,  ?chlc*ht.  Dwarf  plant:  fls.  yellow.  8.E.  Asia. — fl. 
comAMum.  C.  and  M.  Burma.  B.M.  7283.— fl.  crenuldlum,  Rolfe. 
Msrtaga»car.  B.M.  8IKK).  -fl.  ctrfir.dr.lerum,  Lindl.  Himalayas. 
G.C.  HI.  49:3.— fl.  Damnum,  Reiehb.  Burma.  F.S.  21:  2236. 
G.C.  111.  45:194.— fl.  dieJudmum,  Rolfe.  Annam.  B.M.  8160. — fl. 
DtrOTiii,  Rolfe.  Fls.  small,  greenish  yellow  with  numerous  dark 
brown  spots:  petals  with  bristle-like  tails  at  the  apex.  Siam. — S. 
EncstAnii.  Kranil.  Fls.  umbellate,  the  sepals  and  petals  green, 
spotted  with  purple-brown,  the  lip  triangular,  broadly  cordate  at 
bane,  acute,  marked  with  red-brown.  Malay  Archipelago.  B.M. 
8088.  G.C.  III.  21:61;  32:383.  O.R.  15:233.— fl.  axaJhUum.  Lindl.. 
Sepsis  light  green,  dotted  with  brown;  lip  blackish  purple,  much 
fringed.  Braiil,  British  Guiana- — A.  fatnn&tar,  Rolf*.  Annam. 
B.M.  8199. — fl.  futcapurjmTrum,  Wight.  FU.  dull  reddish  brown, 
about  1  in.  arrows.  8.  India. — fl.  gaUnntim,  RiddeJI.  Malay  Penin. 
B.M.  8216.  G.C.  III.  42:42.— fl.  GWfiii,  Rolfe.  Scape  1-2  ft.  long, 
bearing  a  densely  fid.  spike;  fls.  scarcely  Hin.  long;  srpaU  and  petals 
straw-colored  and  purple.  Trop  Afr.  G.C.  III.  36:266.  desc. — fl. 
gtulin'Uum.  Cogn.  FU.  arranged  in  2  rows  in  abort  spikes:  sepaU 
greeninb.  »pottrd  inside  with  ml;  petal,  minute,  white;  lip  red.  Braid. 
O.  1910: 108,  desc  — fl.  inuruxust,  J.  J.  Smith.  FU  larger  than  in  B. 


Lobbii;  sepsis  densely  dotted  with  I 
Borneo. — S.  K  rVni.  Rolfe.  Lvs.  oblong,  deciduous:  (Is.  dull  yellow, 
pube-cenl.  Siam. — fl.  s-tiuftiiinum,  WUdem.  Similar  to  B.  barbigerum, 
but  the  hairs  on  the  Up  are  not  club-shaped.  Congo  Free  State  — 
fl.  UmniMcaloidrt,  Rolfe.  Java'?).  G.C  111.  45:68. — B.  Irmnutnium. 
Pax.  Burma.  I  S.  23: 24 76.  On.  35.  p.  610.— B.  Upxdum.  J.  J.  Smith 
— Cirrhopctalum. — fl.  Mucin  urn,  Ridley.  FU.  in  dense  racemes  or 
spikes,  lilac  spotted  with  purple.  Siam. — fl.  tanguipatum,  Rolfe. 
New  Guinea.  G.C.  111.42:211. — fl.  macrdnrtiirsj,  Lindl.  Burma 
and  Malay  Archipelago.  B.M.  7208.— fl.  mandtttuldrt,  Reichb.  (. 
Borneo. —  fl.  .l/flu..r.  Reichb.  f.  Malay,  —  fl.  micropHalum 
Rodrig.  A  small  plant  with  spikes  of  tiny  transparent  green 
fls.  with  prominent  bUckith  purple  stripes.  Braiil.— fl.  minimum, 
Rolfe.  Resembles  B.  barbigerum  but  has  a  broader  labellum  with 
white  feather-like  processes  Congo  Free  State, — fl.  minis*.  J.  J. 
Smith.  Remarkable  for  its  curious  fls.;  lateral  sepals  united; 
petaU  consisting  of  a  small  round  disk  with  motor  filaments. 
Mulaya.  —  B.  morpkoloQ&rum.  Hort.  FU.  curious  in  having  a 
small  triangular  plate  between  the  dorsal  and  lateral  sepals. 
Siam. — fl.  nigritrrm,  Rolfe.  SepaU  yellow  dotted  with  blackish 
purple;  petals  and  Up  biackUh  purple.  Siam. — fl.  nudiacdpuni, 
Kolfe.  Allied  to  B.  barbigerum.  Congo. — fl.  orthoalduum.  Kranil. 
Malaya.  G.C.  III.  43:  406. — B.  fakiUtii,  Reichb.  (.  M.laya. 
F.S.  22:2268. — fl.  papilidtum,  Finet.  Raceme  twice  as  lung 
as  Ivs.;  rachis  and  bracts  green;  Up  dark  purpU.  French 
Congo. — B.  Pielui.  Bull.  Burma.  B.M.  7286.— B.potybltpkaTm, 
Schlecht.  Fls.  solitary ,  dark  purple.  New  Guinea. — fl.  proplnquum, 
Hort.  Ms.  green  with  dense  purple  reticulation.  Siam.  —  fl.  quad- 
ri/drium.  Rolfe.  Fl*.  inconspicuous.  Madagascar. — fl.  rttdxaium, 
Lindl.  Fls.  yellowish  white,  with  narrow  lanceolate  petals  and 
sepaU:  If.  linear.  India.— fl.  frrmufaa*.  Wight.  E.  Indies.  G.C. 
IIL  49:291.  O.R.  9:361.— fl.  fnoWo/um.  Rolfe.  AUied  to  B. 
mandibulare.  British  New  Guinea.— fl.  trif&nun,  Rolfe.  FU. 
arranged  like  the  bracts  in  3  rows.  dull,  lurid  purple,  with  numer- 
on  the  sepals.  Madagascar.— fl-  rir re- 
late; sepals  and  petals  4-6  in.  long,  paio 


n.  the  veins  and  nerves  brown;  lip  rather  fleshy,  about  tjin. 
.  cordate-ovate,  pale  green,  purple  at  the  base.  Java.  B.M. 
.  G.C.  III.  40:260.— fl.  Be*i«ii.  Reichb.  f.  13rs.il.  B.M. 


V.N, 


in  purple  Up.  W.  Trop.  Al 
B.M.  8281. — B.  eapxluliftin 


7958.  G.C.  III.  36:3 


BULLACE.  A  name  used  in  England  for  half-wild, 
half-domest irated  plums  very  similar  in  character  to 
the  Damsons.  In  America  there  exist  no  plums  for 
which  another  name  can  not  be  preferred.  The  bullaee, 
or  bullaces  (for  there  are  several  varieties 
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spoken  of  as  bullaces)  are  usually  referred  to  the  botani- 
cal name  of  Prunus  xnsititia  (e.g.,  fled  rick,  Plums  of 
New  York,  p.  40);  but  they  are  also  classified  with  the 
thus  taking  the  botanical  name  of  Prunus 
domextica  var.  damaa- 
cena  (See  Bot.  Gaz. 
27:481.) 

F.  A.  Wauod. 

BULL-HORN.  A 

name  applied  to  sev- 
eral species  of  tropical 
American  acacias  re- 
markable for  their 
large  stipular  inflated 
spines  which  closely 
resemble  the  horns  of 
an  ox  or  buffalo.  The*e 
are  utilised  by  certain 
stinging  ants  of  the 
genus  Pscudomyrma 
as  nesting-places  for 
rearing  their  young. 
The  thorns,  which  are 
connate  at  the  base, 
are  hollowed  out  by 
the  insects,  which  per- 
forate one  of  the  spines 
near  the  tip,  usually 
on  the  under  side,  so  that  no  water  can  enter.  All  the 
species  of  true  bull-horns  have  a  four-lobed  involuccl 
on  the  peduncle  of  the  flower-spike  near  the  base.  The 
bipinnate  leaves  have  nectar-glands  on  the  rachis  and 
petiole,  as  in  many  other  acacias,  and  they  are  still 
further  provided  with  peculiar  processes  on  the  tips 
of  the  leaflets,  minute  wax-like  bodies  rich  in  oil  and 
protoplasm,  which  Thomas  Belt,  in  his  'Naturalist  in 
Nicaragua  (1874),  discovered  to  be  used  as  food  by 
the  ants  inhabiting  the  spines,  and  which  in  his  honor 
were  named  Beltian  bodies.  These  apical  bodies  had 
long  been  known,  and  Linna'us  called  attention  to  the 
nectaries  on  the  lcaf-rachis,  but  Belt  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that  in  return  for  quarters  and  subsistence  the 
little  ants  serve  their  host  as  a  body-guard  of  soldiers, 
and  Darwin  in  his  work  on  the  "Effects  of  Cross-  ana 
Self-Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  called 
attention  to  Belt's  interesting  observations  and 
deductions. 

Francisco  Hernandez,  the  protomedico  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  sent  in  1570  to  study  the  resources  of  Mexico, 
figured  the  peculiar  spines  and  the  leaves  of  one  species 
growing  in  the  Huasteca  region  of  Mexico,  in  the  Tierra- 
caliente,  not  far  from  the  Gulf  coast.  This  author 
speaks  of  the  intense  pain  caused  by  the  stings  of  the 
ants  and  describes  their  larva*  engendered  in  the  hollow 
spines.  Jacquin,  in  describing  a  bull-horn  acacia  grow- 
(Colombia)  in  1763,  tells  how  the 
little  insects  rush  from  the 
thorns  when  the  tree  is  struck 
however  lightly,  falling  upon 
the  unwary  intruder  and  inflict- 
ing upon  him  myriads  of  burn- 
ing stings.  I^ong  before  this 
(1696)  Plukenet  had  figured  the 
bodies  on  the  apices  of  the  leaf- 
lets, and  Linmeus  himself  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  as  to  the 
function  of  the  extra-floral  nectar 
glands. 

In  all  bull-horn  acacias,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  leaves  with 
accompanying  spines:  vegetative 
leaves  in  which  the  stipular 
spines  usually  become  greatly 
inflated;  and  bract-like  smaller 
leaves  subtending  the  flower- 


heads  or  flower-spikes  on  the  axillary  raceme-like 
flowering  branchlets,  with  stipular  spines  usually  small 
and  subulate.  The  extra-floral  glands  on  the  leaf-rachia 
and  permit-  are  either  crater-like  and  more  or  less 
elongated,  or  round  and  bead-like,  often  several  in  a 
scries  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  and  sometime; 
between  each  pair  of  pinrnc. 

The  flower-spikes  or  flower-heads  are  solitary,  v 
nate,  or  fascicled  in  clusters  of  several  in  the  axils  of 
the  small  bipinnate  leaves  on  the  axillary,  raceme-like 
flowering  branchlets.  In  one  species,  Acacia  Cookii, 
there  is  apparently  no  specialized  flowering  branchlet, 
hut  the  globose  heads  are  borne  in  dense  clusters  in 
the  axils  of  the  large  slender-pronged  equitant  spines. 
In  all  true  bull-horns  the  four-toothed  involuccl  is  at 
or  near  the  base  of  the  peduncle.  In  A.  cochliacantha 
the  involucel  is  at  the  apex  of  the  peduncle,  very  much 
as  in  .4.  Farnesiana.  In  A.  cornigera,  A.  spaaicigera, 
and  A .  Coliinsii,  the  spikes  are  dense,  cylindrical  and 
more  or  less  like  the  spadix  of  an  aroid.  In  A.  npfurro- 
cephala  they  are  spharoid-ovatc  or  ovate-oblong,  with 
the  flowers  closely  crowded  on  a  fusiform  receptacle. 
In  A.  Cookii,  the  heads  are  perfectly  globose  with  the 
receptacle  also  globose.  In  A.  Hindsii,  which  Bentham 
put  in  a  section  (Americana:  laxiftorr)  apart  from  .4. 
spadicigera  and  its  allieB 
(PycnanOur  americaiur),  the 
flower-spikes  are  lax  and  slen- 
der with  flowers  not  very 
closely  crowded. 

Between  the  small  flowers 
are  stipitate  bracteoles  or 
umbracula  which  may 
readily  be  likened  to  minute 
umbrellas  with  slender 
handles  protecting 
the  flowers  before 
anthesis  from' 
moisture  and  fun- 
gus spores.  The 
lamina;  of  these 
may  be  ovate-acu- 
minate or  hastate  and  long- 
pointed,  as  in  A.  cornigrra 
and  A.  spadicigera;  ovale 
with  the  margin  ciliatc,  as  in 
A.  sphsrrocephala;  circular  or 
nearly  so,  as  in  A.  Collinsii 
and  A.  Hindsii,  or  very 
broadly  ovate,  as  in  A .  Cookii. 
The  flowers  themselves  consist  of  a  tubular  calyx,  four- 
or  five-toothed  or  almost  entire,  a  corolla  of  four  or 
five  lobes,  in  A.  cornigera  and  its  allies  only  slightly 
longer  than  the  calyx  but  in  A.  Hindsii  about  twice 
as  long.  They  are  polygamous;  that  is,  some  of  the 
flowers  are  entirely  staminate,  others  are  both  stami- 
na te  and  pistillate.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  with  a 
single  pistil  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  rising  from 
the  center  of  the  mass;  ovary  several-ovuled ;  style 
filiform,  stigma  minute,  terminal. 

In  one  division,  to  which  A.  cornigera  and  its  allies 
belong,  the  (kxIs  are  indehiscent,  inflated,  thin,  ehar- 
taceous,  terminating  in  a  sharp  beak  (Fig.  693).  In 
another  division,  to  which  A.  Ilindsii  and  A.  CMnsii 
belong,  the  pods  are  dehiscent  (Fig.  696).  In  A.  Cookii 
they  are  very  long  and  slender  and  two-valved.  In 
all  cases  the  hard  smooth  compressed  seeds  are  sur- 
rounded bv  swwtish  yellow  or  orange-colored  pulp, 
somewhat  like  that  found  in  the  pods  of  the  algarroba, 
or  St.  John's  bread,  which  causes  the  fallen  pods  to 
be  eagerly  sought  by  pigs  and  other  animals.  This 
peculiarity  at  once  distinguishes  the  bull-horn  acacias 
from  A.  arabica,  the  tvpe  of  the 
dehiscent  pods  devoid  of  pulp. 

Following  are   the  leading 
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A.  lnudwet.  at  the  bate  of  the  peiunrle  I Hattbractratr ,  lltnth.); 
pedic  tiled  brvteote*  of  tAt  ft.  heads  peltate.  Tni  i  BlILL-HoBSB. 

B.  Podt  indthitetml  thin  and  fragile,  terminating  in  a  sharp,  spine- 

Ukr  beak. 

C.  Lamm j  of  pediceUed  bracteolet  iumbracxsla)  ottste-aeuminile  or 

ho  slots  ft.-tpis.t4  dents,  cylindrical;  inflated  spins i  broadly 
spreading  or  incurred,  closely  retembttng  the  horn*  of  an  ax. 

D.  Peduncle*  of  ft.-head*  puberulenl:  lamina-  of  the  bracieoU* 


nut-colored  at  length, 
A.  curnlgera.   Linn.     (Arbor  cornigcra,  Hernander).  Hrrrt- 

H.4HAXALU.    BfLL-HoRK.    Ci  iic.ll">     ABBOL  OC  LAB  HoBMlOA*. 

Ant-Tree.  Figs  liB.1.  i.'.it.  A  shrub  at  small  tree  with  1-3  erect  sta. 
and  ■  few  lateral  branch™  bearing  numerous  large  inflated  spine* 
remarkable  (or  their  close  rearmblance  to  the  hurtu  of  an  M  Of 
huflnlo.  The  pods  are  eaten  by  pigs  and  other  am  mala.  E.  Trop. 
Max. 

DO.  I'tdunclet   of  ft. -head*  gtahrout:  laminm   of  bracteolet  short- 


white  or  yellou-ish. 
A.  nicoyfneit.  Schcnek.    Nicor  a  Bull-Hob.*!.  Ebmno  BUNCO. 
WHtTB-ariMEO  BuuvHohsc.  A  shrub  or  small  tree  resembling  the 
former.    Ocrurs  in  C'oata  Rira.  Guatemala  and  toe  adjacent 
regions  of  Mex.  and  Salvador. 

OC.  Lamirur  of  pedicelled  bracteolet  male,  ciliale,  not  acuminate: 
fl.-*p\kt*  tpharroid-orate  or  otatt-ahlong:  inflated 
broadly  tpreading,  often  V-thaped  or  V-*haped. 


A.  tphrroe'phala.  Cham,  it  Schl.   Bull-Hobx.  Ccernito*  db 
Vkbacrcx.    Cobmixuelo.    Abbol  de  lab  HobsUOa*.  *-»"■ 
HoBMiauBBo.    Fig.  895.    A  ahrub  or 
,  from  the  atate  of  Vera  Crui. 


Abbol 


C  Pit.  in  globose  head*  on  long  thick  pmiunclrs  duttertd  in  tht  axil* 
of  long  fork-like  spines:  pod*  scry  long. 
A.  Coakii.  Saltord.   Bull-Hobx  Acacia  or  Alta  Vebapas.  A 
small  tree,  or  ahrub  with  dender  fork-like  inflated  thorns  inhabited 
by  slinging  ants.  Guatemala. 

CC.  PI*,  in  elongated  spike*,  borne  on  special  flowering  branchlett,  in 
clutters  nt  scleral,  subtended  by  small  bipinnal*  Irt.  with  tuliutnt* 
ttipular  spines  or  by  a  pur  o*  spines  only:  laminjt  of  pedicelled 
bracteolet  circular  or  nearly  to. 

D.  Spiktt  dense    rigid    oblong-cylindrical:  pod*  thick  and  woody, 

'ten  at  bat*,  usual!  ' 


usually  V-shaped  and  equitant. 


falcate 
nd  flat. 


and  straight    xevdely  direruing.    Pit.  in  globose  heads, 

Cor  geminate,  on  ftitwmng  branchlett.  subtended  by  a 
ipinnale  If.  with  subulate  ttipular  .pine,  or  by  a  pair  of 
saints  only:  larger  inflated  spines  at  length  split  longi- 


spin** 

A.  CoUintxi,  Safford.   A  ahrub  or  a  mall  tree  with  infl 
shaped,  olive-greenish  or  brownidi  slipular  spines  curving  i 
ana  sometimes  twisted  around  the  branch.  3.  Mex. 
DO.  Split   la*,  flexible,  linear: 

utually  long-acuminate:  larger  tpintt  rery  broad  an 
terminating  in  widely  diterging,  very  thorp  points,  like  an 
inverted  bicorn  ckapeau. 

A.  Hindu,  Benth.  Bboad-Thobx  Acacia.  Boix-Thobx  or 
Maxanillo.  Bi-rrALo  Hobs.  Fig.  69H.  A  small  glabrous  tree 
remarkable  for  ita  broad  flat  atipular  thorna.  which 
form  an  inverted  military  chapeau.  W.  coast  of  Mex. 

AA.  Inralucel  at  Ike  apex  or  abort  tht  middle  of  tht  Uender  peduncle: 
laminar  of  the  bracteolet  otalt-ciliate  inoi  peltate):  larger  spinas 
tout  and  straight  widely  diteruing.  Pit.  in 
talUary  " 
small  bii 
small  spin 
ludinauy. 

A.  eochtuiedniha,  H.  A  B.  .Mimosa  eampeachiana.  Miller). 
SruT-Txox.1  Acacia.  Spook-Tuobh  Acacia.  This  species  U 
nut  a  true  bull-horn   since  its 

peduncles  have  not  a  basal  in-  *Lia»._ 
vulucel  and  its  slipular 
iuatead  of  being  hollow  and  su 
lect  to  the  perforations  of  at 
become  split  longitudinally. 

W.  E.  Safford. 


RUM  EI.  I A  (ancient  Greek 
name  for  an  ash-tree).  Sapo- 
t&ee*.  Buckthorn;  also 
Ihonwood.  Woody  plants 
sometimes  cultivated  in 
botanical  collect  ions,  but 
without  particular  orn 
mental  qualities. 

Small  trees  or  shrubs  wit  h 
milky  or  gummy  (tap  ant 
very  hard  wood:  branches 
usually  spiny:  Ivs.  alternate, 
entire,  short-petiolcd :  fls. 
mostly  perfect  in  axillary 
clusters,  long-pedicelled; 
calyx   5-lobcd.  persistent; 


corolla  campanulatc,  5-lohcd;  lobes  longer  than  tube 
with  a  small  appendage  on  each  side;  stamens  5,  adnate 
to  the  corolla,  and  5  petal-like  staminodea;  ovary  5- 
celled,  pubescent:  fr.  a  1 -seeded  drupe. — About  20 
species  from  the  southern  states  to  Brazil. 

These  are  evergreen  or  deciduous  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
usually  spiny,  with  generally  obovate  to  oblong  leaves 
and  inconspicuous  white  flowers  on  axillary  clusters 
followed  by  black  subgktbosc  to  oblong-ovoid  drupes. 
None  of  the  s|M-cics  is  of  much  horticultural  value,  but 
as  most  of  them  grow  naturally  on  dry.  rocky  or  sandy 
soil,  they  may  be  used  sometimes  with  advantage  for 

E (anting  in  similar  situations.  The  hardiest  are  B. 
muginosa  and  B.  lycioide*,  which  have  proved  hardy  in 
sheltered  positions  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Propa- 
gation is  by  seeds. 

lanuginosa,  Pers.  Chittim  Wood.  Tree,  sometimes 
50  ft. :  Ivs.  oblong-obovatc  or  cuneato-obovate,  rounded 
and  often  apiculate  at  the  apex,  dark  green  and  lustrous 
above,  tomentose  beneath,  sometimes  nearly  glabrous  at 
length,  1-2!$  in.  long:  clusters  many-fid.;  pedicels 
slender,  hairy:  fr.  oblong-ovoid  orobovoid,  iiin.  long. 
BA  5:247.  H.T.  376.  Southern  states  north  to  S.  III., 


is  the 


most  often  met 


west  to  Texas.— This 
with  in  collections. 

0.  anguttifolia.  Nutt.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  25  ft.:  Ivs.  persist- 
ent, obovate  to  oblanceolate,  glabrous,  1-1  in.  long.;  fr.  oblong. 
Fla.  8.8.5:249.-8.  lycioide*,  Gaertn.  Shrub  or  small  t  ree.  to 
25  ft. :  I va.  deciduous,  elliptic  to  oblong  or  oblanceolate,  acute,  gla- 
brous, 1  'j^4  in.  long:  fr.  ovoid.  Va.  to  III.,  Fla.  and  Texaa.  M.S. 
5:2*S. — H.  ttnaz.  Wflld.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft.:  Ivs.  obovate 
to  oblanceolate.  pulieacent  beneath.  1-3  in.  long:  fr.  oblong.  N.  C. 
to  Fla.  S.S.5:2«.  ALFRED  Kf.HDER. 

BUPHANE  (Greek,  cattle-destroyer,  alluding  to  poi- 
sonous properties).  /ImaryHt/fVlcejr.  Amaryllis-Uke  bulbs, 
very  little  known  in  this  country;  culture  as  for 
Brunsvigia. 

The  buphanes  are  large  plants,  with  many  red  fls. 
in  an  umbel  with  2  involucral  bracts:  Ivs.  appearing  late, 
strap-shaped,  thick:  perianth  tubular;  seems,  equal  ana 
narrow,  spreading;  stamens  (i,  exscrtcd,  attached  on 
the  throat  ;  style  thread-like,  the  stigma  small. — Two 
species  in  Trop.  and  S.  Afr.  The  fls.  appear  before  the 
Ivs.,  being  as  many  as  200  together  in  a  single  head-like 
umbel,  on  a  stout  peduncle  1  ft.  or  less  high. 

dfsticha,  Herb.  (B.  toxictitia.  Herb.  Haemdnihiu 
toricaritut,  Thunb.  Bntnxrigin  toricaria,  Ker-Gawl), 
Bulb,  0-9  in.  diam.,  tunicate:  Ivs.  several,  distichous. 
1-2  ft.  long:  peduncle  or  scape  stout  (6-12  in.  high)  and 
solid,  compressed,  glaucous,  bearing  a  dense  umbel. 
B.M.  1217. — Sparingly  offered.  Lvs.  said  to  be  very 
poisonous  to  cattle  in  S.  Afr.;  bulb  furnishes  arrow 
poison  for  the  natives. 

ciharis,  Herb.  (Amaryllis  cihdru,  Linn.  Brunxviyia 
cilmris,  Ker-Gawl.  Crtm*ync  citiaru,  Salisb.  Hrrndn- 
thu*  !  ,••',.),-.•..  Linn.).  Fewer  shorter  Ivs.,  and  shorter 
peduncle,  bearing  50-100  dull  purple  fls.;  may  occur 
in  choice  collections.  B.R.  1153.  l.  H.  B. 

BUPHTHALMUM  (Greek  for  ox-eye).  Composite. 
A  genus  of  7  species  of  European  and  W.  Asian  peren- 
nial herbs,  sometimes  grown  in  the  hardy  border.  Heads 
large,  with  long  yelkiw  rays  and  imbricated  involucral 
bracts:  Ivs.  alternate,  entire  or  dentate:  pappus  short, 
often  connate  into  a  corona:  achenes  glabrous.  Show}' 
plants  of  easy  cult. 

speciosissimum,  And.  (Telekia  speciosisxima).  Two 
to  5  ft.:  lvs.  cordate  and  clasping,  the  upper  ones  oval 
and  acuminate:  heads  solitary  on  the  ends  of  the  sts., 
flowering  in  July  and  la(er. 

Mlicifdlium,  lann.  (B.  grandiflontm,  Linn  ).  Lower 
lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  3-nervcd,  somewhat  pubescent 
and  slightly  serrate:  fls.  solitary  and  terminal,  large. 

spec iu sum,  Schreb.  (B.  eordifMium,  Waldst.  &  Kit.). 
Lvs.  very  large,  cordate, 
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and  showy,  on  an  upward-thickened  peduncle:  3-4  ft., 
blooming  in  June  and  Inter.  J.H.  111.  53:187.  B.M. 
3466  (as  TtUkia  *jiecio*i).— The  beat  of  all,  a  bold  free 
and  showy  perennial  growing  very  clone  and  making 
good  mass-elf  ec  Us.  l.  II.  B. 

N\  TATLOR.t 

BUPLEURUM  (Greek,  ox  and  rib;  of  no  obvious  ap- 
plication). UmbeUifcr*.  A  genu*  of  75  species  of  weedy 
plants  of  the  Old  \\  orld,  of  which  one  (B.  rotutviifblium. 

Linn.),  is  natural- 
wed  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  another 
(B.falcti turn,  I. inn.  ), 
is  cult,  in  Japan  for 
greens  (A  G.  13:9). 
Lvs.  simple,  entire, 
often  perfoliate:  fis. 
umbellate  mostly 
without  an  invo- 
lucre except  in  the 
species  below; 
calyx-teeth  mostly 
none. 

frutktaim,  Linn. 
Fig.  697.  Shrubby, 
3-5  ft.:  lvs.  oblong, 
leathery,  mucro- 
nate,  sometimes 
pert  intent,  usually 
quite  sessile:  fls. 
with  a  reflexed  in- 
volucre, the  umbels 
also  with  a  set  of 
bractB,  also  re- 
curved: fr.  tiblong. 
8.  Eu. — Suitable  for 
dry.  almost  sterile, 
places. 

A 


607.  Buplrurum 
fruticosum. 


BURDOCK:  Arrtxum. 


flu.  and  invulucral  bracla 
bright  yellow.  A*ia 
Minor. 

X.  Tatlor. 

BURB IDGEA 

(after  F.  \V.  Bur- 
bidge,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  Bor- 
neo). Zingiber Acex.  Allied  to  Hedychium,  hut  with  no 
lateral  perianth  segms.  and  the  hp  reduced  to  a  small 
b'ade.  The  showy  orange-scarlet  fls.  rival  cannas  in 
brilliancy.  For  cult.,  sec  Alpinist  and  Hedychium. 

nltida,  Hook.  f.  Tender  herbaceous  perennial :  height 
2-3  ft.:  rootstock  creeping,  matted:  sis.  tufted,  slen- 
der: If. -blades  glossy,  4-6  in.  long,  eared  at  junction 
with  the  sheath:  panicle  terminal,  4-6  in.  long,  many- 
fld.;  inner  perianth-tube  1—1 }  2  in.  long;  outer  segms. 
1  in.  long,  orange-scarlet,  the  dorsal  one  shorter 
and  more  roundish  than  the  2  lateral  ones.  B.M.  6403. 
G.C.  II.  12:401. 

B.  irtiuotluUa.  Ilort.  Dwarfer  and  more  compact  in  habit  than 
B.  nitida:  l.vn.  dull  gnva  above,  brown-red  beneath:  flu.  orarup"- 
yvllow.  Malaya. 

BORCHELLIA  (\V.  Burchell,  botanical  traveler). 
RubiAcesr.  One  species  from  !">.  Afr.,  an  evergreen 
shrub,  with  opposite  short-pet  ioled  lvs.  and  dense  ter- 
minal clusters  of  sessile  scarlet  fls.:  corolla  tubular, 
bell-shaped ;  stamen*  5.  inserted  in  the  tube:  fr.  a 
2-cclled,  many-seeded  berry.  B.  csplnsis,  U.  Br.,  has 
been  in  the  American  trade,  being  cult,  for  its  rich,  dark 
foliage  and  brilliant  fls.  It  is  very  variable,  and  has 
received  several  names.  Three  to  10  ft.  Prop,  by 
cuttings.  Grown  under  glass.  B.M.  2339  ('as  B.  buba- 
lina).  R.H.  1886:420.  J.H.  III.  34:81.  L.B.C.  7:664. 
B.  R.  466. 


BURNET  (Poterium  Sanguudrba,  Linn  ).  A  hardy 
rosaceous  perennial,  the  piquant  lvs.  of  which  are  some- 
time* used  in  flavoring  soups  and  salads.  The  dried 
roots  are  occasionally  used  ti*  a  family  remedy.  Burnet 
is  little  known  in  this  country  as  a  condimental  herb. 
It  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  hardy  border  for  the  orna- 
mental character  of  its  «>dd-pinnate  lvs.  and  it*  little 
heads  of  fls.  with  drooping  stamens.  The  Ifts.  are 
very  dark  green,  ovate  and  notched:  sts.  1-2  ft.  high, 
bearing  oblong  or  globular  monoecious  heads.  Of  1 
cult.,  either  from  seeds  or  by  division  of  the  -' 
Native  of  Eu.  l.  h.  B. 

BURNING-BUSH:  Suanvmu*. 


BURS  ARIA  (Bursa,  a  pouch,  alluding  to  the  shape 
of  the  pods).  Pilto«poraeese.  Two  species  of  shrubs 
with  white  fls.  in  clusters;  sepals,  petals  and  stamens 
each  5,  the  petals  soon  withering:  fr.  a  2-loculed  caps., 
in  shape  like  that  of  the  shepherd's  purse, 
spindsa,  Cav.  An  elegant  spiny  shrub  or  small  tree, 
itn  drooping  brandies  and  pretty  white  fls.,  produced 


with 

in  summer:  lvs.  small,  oblong-ciineate,  alternate  and 
nearly  sessile  '  5-1  in.  long:  fls.  small,  lateral  or  terminal, 
mostly  terminal  in  broad  pyramidal  panicles.  Austral. 
Tasmania.  B.M.  1767.  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.  314.— Cult, 
in  S.  Calif. 

BURSERA  (Joachim  Burner,  a  disciple  of  Caapar 
Bauhin).  Burscracc*.  Usually  tall  trees,  with  sim- 
ple or  pinnately  compound  lvs.:  fls.  small,  in  clusters, 
4-5-partcd,  with  twice  as  many  stamens  as  petals  or 
sepals,  and  a  3-parted  ovary  containing  6  ovules:  fr.  a 
3-parted  drupe  with  usually  only  1  seed. — About  40  spe- 
cies of  trees  in  Trop.  Amer.  For  B.  terrata,  see  Protium. 

Simarftba,  Sarg.  (B.  gummifera,  Jacq.).  Gt'MBo- 
limbo  or  West  Indian  Birch.  Lvs.  odd-pinnate,  with 
3-5  pairs  of  lfts. ;  lfts.  ovate,  acute,  membranous,  smooth 
on  Iwth  sides,  entire,  the  nrtted  veins  prominent  on  the 
under  side:  fls.  staminate  and  pistillate,  appearing  be- 
fore the  lvs.  or  as  they  unfold,  in  knotty  racemes  some- 
what resembling  those  of  the  choke  cherry:  fr.  a  drupe, 
with  a  3-valved  succulent  rind  and  3-5'nuts. — A  tali 
tree  with  a  straight  trunk  and  spreading  head,  found  in 
Fla.,  Mex.,  and  Cent  .  Amer.  and  the  W .  Indies.  W  ood 
very  light,  specific  gravity  when  dry'  30;  useless  even  for 
fuel;  decays  very  rapidly.  It  yields  a  sweet,  aromatic 
balsam,  which  is  used  in  Trop.  Amer.  as  a  medicine  for 
internal  and  external  application;  dried,  it  is  known  in 
the  trade  as  Chibou,  or  Cachibou  resin,  or  Gomart 
resin.  It  is  known  as  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  and 
thrives  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat.  Prop,  by  cuttings 
under  glass,  with  bottom  heat.         Qm  f.  Hastings. 


BUSH-FRUITS.  A  term  used  to  designate 
small-fruits  that  grow  on  woody  bushes.  It  includes 
all  small-fruits — as  that  term  is  used  in  America — ex- 
cepting strawberries  and  cranberries.  Bush-fruits  is  an 
English  term,  but  it  has  been  adopted  in  this 
country,  notably  in  Card's  book  on  "Bush-Fruits." 
The  common  bush-fruita  are  currants, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  and  dewberries. 


BUTEA  (Earl  of  Bute).  Ugwnind**.  Three  or  4 
speeiiw  of  trees  or  woody  vines  of  India  and  China,  with 
deep  scarlet  papilionaeeous  fls.  in  racemes,  and  pinnate 
lvs.  In  the  Old  World  rarely  grown  in  stoves.  In  this 
country  1  is  cult,  in  S.  Calif". 

fronddsa,  Roxbg.  A  leaf v  tree,  yielding  gum  or  lac : 
lfts.  3,  roundish,  pubescent  beneath,  the  lateral  ones 
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unsymmetrical:  fls.  2  in.  long,  orange-crimson,  very 
ehow-v;  stamens  9  together  and  I  free.  E.  India  anil 
Burma.  Rhecde  Hort.  Mai.  6: 16, 17.— Reaches  a  height 

of  50  ft.  Inspis- 
sated juice  is  known 
a*  bengal  or  Palas 
kino.^or^butea  gun», 

gent  properties,  re- 
sembling true  kino. 
Seeds  used  in  India 
as  a  vermifuge.  The 
tree  yields  also 
stick-lac.  The 
coarse,  fibrous  ma- 
terial obtained  from 
the  inner  bark  is 
used  for  raulking 
the  Beams  of  boats. 
Dried  fls.  yield  a 
yellow  or  orange 
dye. 


Butomus  umbeUitus.  (X't) 


B  U TOM  US 

(Greek,  boua,  ox, 
and  temno,  to  eut; 
the  leaves  too  sharp 
for  the  mouths  of 
cattle).  Butomactm: 
Hardy  perennial 
aquatic  of  easy  cul- 
ture in  pond*. 

The  Butomacea? 
comprises  3  genera. 
Butomus  is  allied  to 
Alisma,  but  with 
several  ovules  in 
each  carpel:  peri- 
anth-segms.  all 
prominent  and  col- 
ored; stamens  9; 
carpels  6,  tapering 
above:  lvs.  sedge- 
like. All  the  species 
Phan.,  Vol.  III.  to 


vhich  is 


are  referred  bv  DC.,  in  Mon. 
umbeUatu*.  and  to  the  Australian  Butomopsis,  wl 
also  a  monotypic  genus  (by  some,  however,  included 
in  Tenagocharis). 

umbeUatus,  Linn.  Flowering  Rush.  Fig.  69S. 
Rhizome  thick:  lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  iris-like,  sheathing  at 
the  base,  3-cornered:  fls.  rose-colored,  25-30  in 
umbel,  on  a  long  scape;  sepals  3;  petals  3. 
Eu.,  Asia,  in  Stillwater.  Prop,  by  division. 

BUTTERCUP:  Specie*  of  Ranuneuiu*. 


BUTTERNUT:  Juglan*. 
BUTTER  WORT 


BUTTON  WOOD:  I'lalanut. 

BUXUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Buxacer.  Box 
Tree.  Ornamental  small  trees  or  shrubs  grown  chiefly 
for  their  handsome  evergreen  foliage. 

Ix-aves  opposite,  short-petioled,  penninerved,  entire, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  coriaceous:  fls.  monoecious, 
apt'takiu*,  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters,  consisting 
usually  of  1  terminal  pistillate  fl.,  with  usually  6  septals 
and  with  a  3-cclled  superior  ovary  with  3  short  styles 
and  several  lateral  staminatc  fls.  with  4  sepals  and  4 
stamens :  fr.  an  obovate  or  nearly  globular  3-pointed 
caps.,  separating  into  3  valves,  each  containing  2  shin- 
ing black  seeds—  About  30  species  in  the  mts.  of  Cent. 


and  E.  Asia,  N.  Afr.,  and  S.  Eu.,  also  in  W.  India  and 
Cent.  Amer. 

These  are  evergreen  shrubs  of  rather  slow  growth,  with 
shining,  small  foliage  and  inconspicuous  flowers  and 
fruits.  Buxu*  japonica  seems  to  be  the  hardiest  Bpecies, 
and  it  has  proved  quite  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum; 
and  B.  microphylla  is  of  about  the  same  hardiness,  while 
B.  sempervirena  is  somewhat  tenderer;  B.  balearica  and 
B.  Wallichiatta  arc  still  more  tender.  B  semnervirens 
Btands  pruning  very  well,  and  in  the  old  formal  gardens 
of  Europe  was  formerly  much  used  for  hedges,  and  some- 
times trimmed  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes:  the 
dwarf  variety  is  still  often  planted  for  bordering  flower- 
beds. The  very  hard  and  close-grained  wood  is  in  great 
demand  for  engraving  and  finer  turnery  work. 

The  box  tree  thrives  in  almost  any  well-drained  soil, 
and  best  in  a  partially  shaded  position. 

Propagation  is  by  cuttings  from  mature  wood  early 
in  fall,  kept  during  the  winter  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or 
under  handlights  in  the  open;  in  more  temperate  re- 
gions they  rnav  be  inserted  in  a  shady  place  in  the  open 
air;  4  to  6  inches  is  the  best  size  for  outdoor  cuttings. 
Layers  will  also  make  good  plants.  The  dwarf  variety 
is  usually  propagated  by  division.  In  planting  borders, 
it  is  essential  to  insert  the  divided  plants  deeply  and  as 
firmly  as  possible,  and  to  give  plenty  of  water  in  the 
beginning.  Seeds  are  sown  soon  after  maturity,  but  it  re- 
quires a  long  time  to  raise  plants  of  good  size  from  them. 

A.  Width  of  lvs.  (ess  than  \$in. 
B.  Let.  oval  to  oblong-lanceoUite,  broadest  about  or  below 
the  middle:  branchkls  usually  slightly  pubescent. 
sempervirens,  Linn.  Common  Box  Tree.  Fig.  699. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  25  ft.:  branches  quadrangular: 
lvs.  oval-oblong  or  oval,  rarely  roundish  oval  or  lanceo- 
late, usually  obtuse,  'z-l'i  in.  long,  petioles  usually 
pubescent:  fls.  in  axillary  clusters;  staminatc  fls.  sessile, 
with  a  central  gland  half  as  long  as  the  calyx.  S.  Eu., 
N.  Afr.,  Orient,  China.  H.W.  3,  p.  29.  F.E.  18  pi.  81. 
Gn.  55  p.  62. — Wood  much  used  for  engraving.  Lvs. 
employed  in  medicine.  Very  variable  in 
ana  shape  of  the  lvs.;  some  of  the 
cult,  forms  are  the 
following:  Var.  ar- 
borescens,  linn. 
Fig.  700.  Tall 
shrub  or  small 
tree:  lvs.  usually 
oval.  The  typical 
form.  Var.  argen- 
tea,  Loud.  (Var. 
argtnteo-margin- 
ata,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
irregularly  edged 
with  silvery  white. 
Var.  nurt-a,  Loud, 
(var.  aiirea  macu- 
lata.  Bail!.).  Lvs. 
variegated  with 
yellow  or  entirely 
yellow.  Var.  mar- 
ginlta,  Loud.  (var. 
aiirea  marginata, 
Bull  and  Hort.). 
Lvs.  edged  yel- 
low. Var.  glauca,  xhetowexl 
Koch  (var.  tna- 
crophylla  glauca,  Hort.).  Lvs.  oval,  glaucous.  Var. 
rotundifdlia,  BaiU.  (var.  lalifblia,  Hort.).  Lvs.  broadly 
oval.  Var.  Handw6rthii,  Koch.  Of  upright  habit,  with 
rather  large  dark  green  lvs.  Var.  olewfdlia,  Hort.  Of 
upright  habit,  with  oblong  lvs.,  resembling  those  of  the 
olive.  Var.  flegans,  Hort.  (var.  oler/dlia  itcgans, 
Hort.).  A  variegated  form  of  the  preceding  variety. 
Var.  bullata,  Koch.  With  large  bullate  lvs.  Var.  angus- 
tifolia,  Loud.  (var.  longxfolxa,  Hort.,  var.  talicifolia, 
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Hort.).  Shrubby:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  Var.  myrtifd- 
lia,  Loud.  Usually  low:  lvs.  small,  elliptic-oblong.  Var. 
rosmarinifdlia,  Bail].  Low:  lvs.  Hmnll.  linear-oblong, 
revolute  at  the  margin.  Var.  suffruticdsa,  Linn.  (var. 
nana,  Hort.).  Dwarf:  lvs.  small,  oval  or  sometimes 
obovatc;  flowering  clusters  usually  only  terminal. 

BB.  Let.  usually  nbovnte,  kroadert  above  the  middle: 
branchhtx  glabrous. 

japonic*,  Muell.  Arg.  {B.  ot>cor<laia,  Hort.  B.  F6r- 
tunci,  Hort.).  Shrub,  6  ft.,  with  spreading  branches:  lvs. 
cuneate,  obovatc  or  roundish  obovatc,  obtuse  or  emar- 
ginate  at  the  apex,  J  £-1  I4  in.  long,  light  green  with  gla- 
brous petioles:  clusters  axillary;  staminate  Ss.  sessile, 
with  a  central  gland  as  long  as  the  calyx.  China, 
Japan.  S.I.F.  2:38. — Very  distinct  with  its  spreading 
slender  branches  and  light  green,  lustrous  foliage. 

microphylla,  Sieb.  A  Zucc.  (B.  japdnica  var.  micro- 
phylla,  Muell.  Arg.).  Dwarf,  often  prostrate  shrub, 
quite  glabrous:  lvs.  obovate  or  ol>ovate-lanceolate,  J-^-l 
in.  long:  clusters  mostly  terminal;  staminate  fls.  sessile, 
with  a  central  gland  like  the  f 


a  a  Width  of  lvs.  l^in.  or  more. 

balelrica,  WiUd.  Shrub,  6-15  ft.:  Ivb.  elliptic  or 
oblong,  acute  or  obtuse  at  the  apex,  1-2  in.  long,  light 
green:  clusters  axillary;  staminate  fls.  pedicelled.  S. 
Spain,  Balear.— Handsome  shrub,  but  leas  hardy  than 
the  former. 


B.  ealiftntiay.  Lk  "--3imn>ood«ia  raliforniea. — B.  Ffaiuim.  Cur. 
— B.  toogiiolia. — B.  Firtuiui,  Hort,— 'II  japooiea. — B.  NArlandii, 
Hanr*.  Branchm  iiubwnt;  Irs.  narrow  obovatc.  emarginaM, 
H-IH  in.  long.  China.— B.  lanoi/Ata,  Boina.  (B.  Fortune.  Can-.). 
Lva.  narrow-elliptic  or  lancwolaU'.  1-1  H  in.  long  Orient.  China. — 
B.  longtfdlia,  Hon.  — B.  wmprrvimu  var.  anau.lifulia.— B  Wal- 
uberaul:  Ira.  linear-elliptio.  1-2.4  in. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

BYRS6NIMA  (name  refers  to  use  of  some  species  in 
tanning,  in  Hraxil).  Maluighiace^.  Perhaps  100  Trop. 
American  trees  and  shrubs,  frequently  climbing,  rarely 
known  in  cult.  Lvs.  opposite,  thick,  simple,  entire,  the 
stipules  often  connate:  fls.  white,  yellow  or  pink,  in 
terminal  simple  or  branched  racemes;  sepals  and 
petals  5,  the  former  bearing  a  pair  of  glands,  the  latter 
clawed  and  the  blades  concave;  stamens  10,  the  fila- 
ments united  at  ha.se  and  bearded :  fr.  a  3-cclled  fleshy 
drupe,  with  bony  seeds,  often  edible.  B.  lucida,  HBK., 
occurs  in  Fla.  and  \V.  Indies,  a  much-branched  ever- 
green shrub,  with  fls.  white  turning  yellowish  or  rose; 
apparently  not  in  the  trade.  B.  crassifdlia,  HBK. 
Mcx.  and  S.,  is  offered  in  S.  Calif.  Shrub  or  small 
tree:  Ivb.  ovate,  tapering  each  way:  fls.  yellow  in 
pubescent  erect  racemes.  Said  to  bear  the  "nancbe," 
a  popular  fruit  of  the  Mexicans.  This  has  a  sour 
fermented  taste;  it  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets* 
of  the  west  coast  Mexican  towns,  and  is  eaten  raw 
with  salt,  or  in  soups,  or  in  stuffing  for  meats. 
The  astringent  bark,  rich  in  tannin,  ia 
medicinally. 
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VOLUME  I— Farms  VOLUME  III— Animals 

VOLUME  Il-Crops  VOLUME  IV— The  Farm  and  the  Community 


This  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  agricultural  cyclopedic  work  published 
in  this  country.  The  leading  experts  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  both  investigators 
and  practical  farmers,  contribute  to  its  chapters,  which  are  arranged  not  alphabetically, 
but  topically,  each  subject  being  treated  in  its  various  aspects  by  men  especially  familiar 
with  it.  It  contains  advice  for  the  city  man  who  is  seeking  a  home  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  for  the  professional  farmer.  The  book  is  strictly  new  and  up  to  date  in  its  methods 
and  advice,  thoroughlv  readable,  and  a  standard  work  of  reference.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  about  one-third  of  the  total  space  being  assigned  to  illustrations-all  original. 

"Indispensable  to  public  and  reference  libraries  .  .  .  readily  comprehensible  to  any  person 
of  average  education." — The  Nation. 

"The  completed  existing  thesaurus  of  up-to-date  facte  and  opinions  on  modern  agricultural 
methods.  It  is  safe  to  sav  that  many  years  must  pass  before  it  can  be  surpassed  in  comprehensive- 
ness, accuracy,  practical  value,  and  mechanical  excellence.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  library  m  the 
the  country." — Record-Herald,  Chicago. 

"To  the  man  who  wishes  to  study  farming  in  its  various  aspects  or  to  practice  agriculture, 
this  work  will  appeal  strongly."— literary  Digest. 

"The  'Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture'  is  unique."— New  York  Tribune-Farmer. 
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RURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Edited  by  L.  H.  BAILEY 

Each  volume  illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo. 


A  series  of  practical  books  for  farmers  and  gardeners,  sold  as  a  set  or  separately.  Each  one  is  the  work  of  a.  com- 
petent specialist,  and  is  suitable  for  consultation  alike  by  the  amateur  or  professional  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  scientist 

or  the  student.  Illustrations  of  marked  beauty  are  freely  used,  and  the  books  are  clearly  printed  ana  well  bound. 

ON  SELECTION  OF  LAND,  ETC. 

Isaac  P.  Roberts'  The  Farmstead   $1.50 

T.  F.  Hunt's  How  to  Choose  a  Farni   1.75 

E.  G.  Cheyney  and  J.  P.  Wentling's  The  Farm  Woodlot   1 .50 

ON  TILLAGE,  ETC. 

F.  H.  King's  The  Soil   1.50 

Isaac  P.  Roberto' The  Fertility  of  the  Land   1.50 

F.  H.  King's  Irrigation  and  Drainage   1.50 

Edward  B.  Voorhees'  Fertilizers.  New  Edition   1.50 

Edward  B.  Voorhees'  Forage  Crops   1.50 

J.  A.  Widtsoe's  Dry  Farming   1.50 

L.  H.  Bailey's  Principles  of  Agriculture   1.25 

S.  M.  Tracy's  Forage  Crops  for  the  South    ....  Preparing 

ON  PLANT  DISEASES,  ETC. 

E.  G.  Lodeman's  The  Spraying  of  Plants   1.25 

ON  GARDEN-MAKING 

L.  H.  Bailey's  Garden-Making   1.50 

L.  H.  Bailey's  Principles  of  Vegetable-Gardening   1.50 

L.  H.  Bailey's  Forcing-Book    1.25 

L.  H.  Bailey  and  A.  W.  Gilbert's  Plant  Breeding.  New  Edition   2.00 

P.  H.  Rolf's  Subtropical  Vegetable-Gardening   1.50 

ON  FRUIT-GROWING,  ETC. 

L.  H.  Bailey's  Nursery-Book   1.50 

L.  H.  Bailey's  Fruit-Growing.  New  Edition   1.75 

L.  H.  Bailey's  The  Pruning-Book   1.50 

F.  W.  Card's  Bush-Fruits   1.50 

W.  Paddock  &  0.  B.  Whipple's  Fruit-Growing  in  Arid  Regions   1.50 

J.  E.  Coit's  Citrus  Fruits   2.00 

S.  W.  Fletcher's  The  Strawberry  in  Norlh  America  Preparing 

ON  THE  CARE  OF  LIVE-STOCK 

Nelson  S.  Mayo's  The  Diseases  of  Animals   1.50 

W.  H.  Jordan's  The  Feeding  of  Animals   1.50 

I.  P.  Roberta'  The  Horse           .    .   1.50 

M.  W.  Harper's  Breaking  and  Training  of  Horses   1.75 

George  C.  Watson's  Farm  Poultry.  New  Edition   1.50 

John  A.  Craig's  Sheep  Farming   1.50 

E.  F.  Phillips'  Beekeeping    2.00 

ON  DAIRY  WORK,  FARM  CHEMISTRY,  ETC. 

Henry  H.  Wing's  Milk  and  Its  Products.   New  Edition  .   1.50 

J.  G.  Lipman's  Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life      .    .    1.50 

ON  ECONOMICS  AND  ORGANIZATION 

William  A.  McKeever's  Farm  Bovs  and  Girls    1.50 

I.  P.  Roberts'  The  Farmer's  Business  Handbook   1.25 

George  T.  Fairchild's  Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare   1.25 

H.  N.  Ogden's  Rural  Hygiene   1.50 

J.  Green's  Law  for  the  American  Farmer   1.50 

G.  H.  Powell's  Cooperation  in  Agriculture   150 

J.  B.  Morman's  Principles  of  Rural  Credits   L25 

Glenn  W.  Herrick's  Insects  Injurious  to  the  Household   1.75 
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The  Rural  Outlook  Set 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY 

Four  Volumes.  Ench,  cloth,  12/h  j.  Uniform  binding,  attractively  boxed. 
$5.00  per  set.  Each  volume  also  sold  separately. 

In  this  set  are  included  three  of  Professor  Bailey's  most  popular  hooks  as  well  as  a  hitherto  un- 
published one, — "The  Country-Life  Movement."  The  long  and  persistent  demand  for  a  uniform 
edition  of  these  little  classics  is  answered  with  the  publication  of  this  attractive  series. 

The  Country-Life  Movement 

Cloth,  l2mo,  220  page*,  $1.25 

This  hitherto  unpublished  volume  deals  with  the  present  movement  for  the  redirection  of  rural 
civilization,  discussing  the  real  country-life  problem  as  distinguished  from  the  city  problem, 
known  as  the  back-to-the-land  movement. 

The  Outlook  to  Nature  (New  and  Revised  Edition) 

Cloth,  V2mn,  195  pages,  $1.25 

In  this  alive  and  bracing  book,  full  of  suggestions  and  encouragement,  Professor  Bailey  argues  the 
importance  of  contact  with  nature,  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  which  "means  greater  effi- 
ciency, hopefulness,  and  repose." 

The  State  and  the  Farmer  (New  Edition) 

Cluth,  \2mo,  $1.25 

It  is  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  government  that  Professor  Bailey  here  discusses  in  its  varying 
aspects.  He  deals  specifically  with  the  change  in  agricultural  methods,  in  the  shifting  of  the 
geographical  centers  of  farming  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  growth  of  agricultural  institutions. 

The  Nature  Study  Idea  (New  Edition) 

Cloth,  \2mo,  $1.25 

"It  would  be  well,"  the  critic  of  The  Tribune  Farmer  once  wrote,  "if  'The  Nature  Study  Idea' 
were  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who  favors  nature  study  in  the  public  schools,  of  every  one  who 
is  opposed  to  it,  and,  most  important,  of  every  one  who  teaches  it  or  thinks  he  does."  It  has  been 
Professor  Bailey's  purpose  to  interpret  the  new  school  movement  to  put  the  young  into  relation 
and  sympathy  with  nature, — a  purpose  which  he  has  admirably  accomplished. 
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THE  RURAL  MANUALS 

Edited  by  L.  H.  BAILEY 


Manual  of  Farm  Animals 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Choosing,  Breeding  and  Keep  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Swine. 

By  MERRITT  W.  HARPER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University 

Illustrated,  decorated  cUAh,  \2mo,  545  pages,  index,  $2.00  ;     by  mail,  $2.18 

"The  work  is  invaluable  as  a  practical  guide  in  raising  farm  animals."  —  Morning  Telegram. 

"A  book  deserving  of  close  study  as  well  as  being  handy  for  reference,  and  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  farmer  interested  in  stock." — Rural  World. 

Manual  of  Gardening  ( 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Making  of  Home  Grounds  and  the  Growing  of  Flowers, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  Home  Use. 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY 

Illustrated,  cloth,  \2mo,  544  pages,  $2.00  ;  by  mail,  $2.17 
This  new  work  is  a  combination  and  revision  of  the  main  parts  of  two  other  books  by  the 
same  author,  "Garden-Making"  and  "Practical  Garden  Book,"  together  with  much  new  material 
and  the  result  of  the  experience  of  ten  added  years.  Among  the  persons  who  collaborated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  other  two  books,  and  whose  contributions  have  been  freely  used  in  this  one, 
are  C.  E.  Hunn,  a  gardener  of  long  experience;  Professor  Ernest  Walker,  reared  as  a  commercial 
florist;  Professor  L.  R.  Taft,  and  Professor  F.  A.  Waugh,  well  known  for  their  studies  and  writings 
on  horticultural  subjects. 

A  STANDARD  WORK  REVISED  ASP  F.M.ARGED 

The  Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY 

Illustrated,  cloth,  12mo,  $2.00 

When  Professor  Bailey's  "Horticulturist's  Rule  Book"  was  published  nearly  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  volume  l>ecame  a  standard  agricultural  work  running  through  sixteen  editions. 
Taking  this  book  as  a  basis,  the  author  has  now  made  a  wholly  new  book,  extending  it  to  cover 
the  field  of  general  farming,  stock-raising,  dairying,  poultry-rearing,  horticulture,  gardening, 
forestry,  and  the  like.  It  is  essentially  a  small  cyclopedia  of  ready  rules  and  references,  packed  full 
from  cover  to  cover  of  condensed,  meaty  information  and  precepts  on  almost  every  leading 
subject  connected  with  country  life. 
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